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r  r.  t.^  r,J."  'i"  ^"^^  ~  G-E.R.,  Great  Eastern  RaUway ;  G.N  R.,  Great  Northern  Railway  ;  G.W.R..  Great  Western  JJaHmay  ; 
Ij.U.  &  t.O.K.,  Lancashire,  Derlyshire,  and  East  Coast  Railway;  L.  &  Y.R.,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway;  L.B.  &  S.C.R. 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway;  L.C.  &  D.R..  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway;  Ij  &  N.W.R.,  London  and 
Aorlh-Western  Railway ;  h.  &  S.W.R.,  London  and  Soulh-Westem  Railway:  M.R.,  Midland  Railway;  M.S.  &  L.R.,  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway;  N.E.R.,  North-Eastem  Railway;  S.E.R.,  South-Eastem  Railway;  N.R.,  North  Riding,  dc; 
R.O.,  Receiving  Office(Rost);  R.S.,  Railway  Station;  U.S.O.,  Railway  Sub-office  ;  S.O.,  Sub-office. 
NoTB.— Zn  the  case  of  parishes,  where  only  one  population  is  given,  the  populations  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  parishes  are  the  same. 
The  populations  given  a- e  from  the  Census  of  1S91. 


Letchmoore  Green,  a  suburban  portion  of  Stevenage 
town,  in  Stevenage  parish,  Herts. 

Letchmore  Heath,  a  village  in  Aldenham  parish,  Herts, 
3  miles  ENE  of  Watford.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order 
office  under  Elstree  (R.S.O.);  telegi'aph  office,  Radlett  rail- 
way station. 

Letchwortll,  a  parish  and  a  village  in  Herts,  adjacent  to 
the  source  of  the  river  Hiz,  and  near  Icknield  Sti-eet,  2  miles 
from  Hitchin  railway  station.  Post  town  and  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Hitchin.  Acreage,  1131;  population, 
79.  All  the  property,  with  the  manor,  belongs  to  the  Aling- 
ton  family.  An  ancient  camp,  7  acres  in  area,  with  steep 
Bides,  and  with  a  rampart  5  feet  high,  is  on  the  Wilbnry 
Hills,  and  a  tumulus  is  half  a  mile  S  of  it.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans  ;  net  yearly  value,  £260 
with  residence.  The  church,  which  dates  from  the  end 
of  the  13th  centni-y,  is  a  small  building  of  rubble  and  flint  in 
the  Perpendicular  style.  It  has  a  memorial  window  and  two 
ancient  brasses.  The  manor  house  or  Letchworth  Hall  is  an 
ancient  building  of  brick,  erected  in  1G20.  It  is  now  occu- 
pied as  a  farmhouse. 

Letcombe  Bassett,  a  parish  in  Berks,  on  the  Ridgeway, 
2J  miles  SW  by  S  of  Wantage,  and  ij  from  Wantage  Road 
Station  on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town  and  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Wantage.  Acreage,  1631 ;  population,  191. 
An  ancient  camp  called  Letcombe  Castle  is  here  on  the  Ridge 
Way.  The  living  is  a  rectory  iu  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  net 
value,  £105  with  residence.  Patrons,  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  The  church,  which  was  erected  about  1100  A.D., 
is  a  building  of  stone  and  Hint  in  the  Norman  style,  was 
lengthened  and  a  tower  added  about  1200,  was  thoroughly 
repaired  and  an  aisle  added  in  1862,  and  contains  a  Norman 
font.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  some  charities. 
Dean  Swift  retired  hitlier  in  1713  and  wrote  his  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs." 

Letcombe  Eegis,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in 
Berks.  The  village  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Ock,  1^ 
mile  SW  of  Wantage,  and  3J  miles  SW  from  Wantage  Road 
station  on  the  G.W.R.  It  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office 
onder  Wantage ;  money  order  office.  Wantage.  Acreage  of 
township,  2156;  population,  407;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish 
of  Letcombe  Regis,  483.  The  parish  includes  the  township 
and  ecclesiastical  parish  of  East  and  West  Challow. 
Acreage,  4883  ;  popnlation,  1092  The  manor  of  Letcombe 
Regis  is  held  by  the  Silver  family.  The  court  rolls  are 
among  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom,  and  some  of  the 
wooden  tallies  used  on  the  occasion  of  holding  the  courts  in 
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the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1216-72)  are  still  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, and  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  court  rolls  of  the 
same  reign,  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London.  A  modem 
house,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  occupies  the  site  of  what  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  hunting-box  of  King  John.  It 
has  lately  been  considerably  enlarged.  A  beautiful  hill, 
called  Castle  Hill,  rises  behind  the  village,  and  is  crowned  by 
a  nearly  circular  camp  of  about  26  acres,  thought  by  some 
antiquaries  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  British  town,  and  by 
others  to  have  been  a  Roman  encampment.  Large  quantities 
of  water  cresses  are  sent  to  the  Loudon  market.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  gross  value,  £224 
with  residence.  Patrons,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
The  church  is  Late  Norman,  with  Perpendicular  English 
additions,  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  S  porch,  and  embattled 
western  tower,  and  contains  a  Norman  font. 

Letheringham,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Suffolk,  on 
the  river  Deben,  2^  miles  NW  of  Wickham  Market,  and  4i 
from  Wickham  Market  station  on  the  G.E.R.  Post  town 
and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Wickham  Market. 
Area,  1153  acres;  popnlation  of  the  civil  parish,  207; 
* 1,  with  Hoo,  389.     The  manor,  and  all 


land  with    the    exceptic 


few  cottages,  belongs 


Duke  of  Hamilton.  A  priory  of  Black 
cell  to  St  Peter's  Monastery  in  Ipswich,  was  founded  by 
Sir  Edwin  Bovile,  and  was  given  at  the  dissolution,  first 
to  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  afterwards  to  his  third  daughter 
Elizabeth  Naunton.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Hoo,  in  the  diocese  of  Noi-wich ;  joint  net  value, 
£107  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Church  Patronage 
Society.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of  flint  in  the 
Decorated  style,  has  a  western  tower  with  pinnacles  very 
beautifully  built  of  flint,  belonged  to  the  priory,  and  contains 
some  decayed  monuments  of  the  Bovilles,  the  Wingfields, 
and  the  Nauntons. 

Letheringsett,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Glaven,  1  mile  W  by  N  of  Holt 
station  on  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Joint  railway,  is  a 
pretty  place,  and  hasapostoffice  under  Holt  (R.S.O.);  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Holt.  Acreage  of  parish,  849 ; 
population,  284.  Letheringsett  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Hardy 
family,  is  a  chief  residence  surrounded  by  gardens  and  planta- 
tions. There  is  a  large  brewery.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  net  value,  £160  with  residence. 
The  church  is  a  building  of  flint  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the 
13th  century,  has  a  round  Norman  tower  and  Norman  font, 
and  was  restored  in  1875. 


LETHERSLEY 

Lethersley,  a  place  in  Sudbury  parish,  Derbyshire,  on 
the  river  Trent,  6^  miles  NW  of  Burton. 

Lethitor,  a  conical  gi-anitic  eminence  in  the  SW  of  Dart- 
moor, Devonshire,  8  miles  SE  of  Tavistock.  It  has  a  very 
fine  outline,  and  escels  in  appearance  most  of  the  Dai-t- 
moor  tors. 

Letterston,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire. 
The  village  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Cleddau,  /  miles 
NW  by  N  of  Clarbeston  Road  station  on  the  G.W.K.,  and  9 
N  by  W  of  Haverfordwest,  and  has  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  oflace  (R.S.O.)  The  parish  comprises  22a2 
acres;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  394;  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, 561).  The  manor  belonged  anciently  to  the  Lettards. 
Heathfield  Lodge  is  the  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a 
Jectoiy,  united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Llaufair-nant- 
y-Gof,  in  tbc  diocese  of  St  David's;  net  value,  £257  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  chmch 
is  good,  and  contains  an  efhgy  of  one  of  the  Lettaids. 

Letton,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Herefordshire.  The 
township  lies  on  the  river  Wye,  Ij  mile  SSW  of  Kinnersley 
station  on  the  Hereford  and  Brecon  branch  of  the  M.E., 
and  6^  miles  SW  of  Weobly,  and  has  a  post  office  (R.S.O.) ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  E.TJ'disley.  The  parish  con- 
tains also  the  township  of  Hnrstley,  and  comprises  1215 
acres ;  population,  147.  The  manor,  with  Letton  Comt,  be- 
longs to  the  Dew  family.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Hereford ;  net  value,  £197  with  residence.  The  church 
is  ancient,  has  a  tower,  and  contains  monumental  tablets  of 
the  Blissets.     It  was  restored  in  1883. 

Letton,  a  hamlet  in  Walford,  Letton,  and  Newton  town- 
ship, Leintwardine  parish,  Herefordshii-e,  3  miles  SW  of 
Leintwardine. 

Letton,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  at  the  source  of  the  river 
Blackwater,  4  miles  W  of  Thuxton  station  on  the  G.E.E., 
and  6  SSW  of  East  Dereham.  Post  town,  Shipdham,  under 
Wattou  (S.O.) ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Shipdham. 
Acreage,  1287  ;  population,  119.  Letton  Hall  is  a  mansion 
of  white  brick,  designed  by  Su-  John  Soane,  standing  in  a 
park  of  300  acres.  It  belongs,  with  the  manor  and  all  the 
lands,  to  the  Gurdons.  The  living  of  Cranworth-cum-Letton 
is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  that  of  Southburgh;  joint  net  value, 
£250  with  residence.  Population  of  the  united  ecclesiastical 
parish,  586.     There  is  no  church. 

Letwell,  a  township  in  Fu-beck  parish,  W.  E.  Yorkshire, 
5  miles  N  of  Shireoaks  station  on  the  M.S.  &  L.E.  It  has 
a  post  office  tmder  Worksop ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph 
office,  Carlton.  Acreage,  1331;  population,  86.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  White  family.  The  living  is  annexed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Firbeck,  in  the  diocese  of  York;  gi'oss  joint  value, 
£183  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Archbishop.  The  church 
was  burnt  m  1867  and  rebuilt  in  1869. 

Leucoma^s.     See  Bedwin,  Great. 

Leusden,  a  chapelry  in  Widecombe-in-the-iiloor  parish, 
Devonshire,  on  the  E  side  of  Dartmoor,  6  miles  NN W  of  Ash- 
hurton  station  on  the  G.W.R.  It  was  constituted  in  1864. 
Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Ashburton. 
Population,  378.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Exeter;  net  value,  £215  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Exeter.  The  chur-ch  was  erected  in  1863, 
and  is  a  building  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  There  is  a  Wes- 
leyan  chapel. 

Levan,  St,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  on  the  coast,  3  miles 
SE  by  E  of  Land's  End,  and  8  SW  of  Penzance  station  on 
the  G.W.R.  Post  town  and  money  order  office,  Treen 
(R.S.O.);  telegraph  office,  Porthcuruow.  Acreage,  2406; 
population,  629.  The  coast  is  bold  and  granitic,  and  pre- 
sents fissured,  shattered,  columnar-looking  cliffs,  which  have 
a  rude  resemblance  to  pinnacles  or  spires.  Tol-Pedn-Pen- 
with,  or  "  the  holed  headland  of  Penwith,"  is  a  promontory 
at  the  SW  extremity  of  Mount's  Bay,  and  takes  its  name 
from  a  deep  well-like  chasm  called  the  Funnel  Rock,  through 
which  the  sea  duruig  a  storm  dashes  with  terrific  noise.  A 
famous  logan  or  rocking-stone  crowns  one  of  three  rocks, 
called  Castle  Treryn  or  Trereen  Dynas  Camp,  overhanging 
the  sea ;  is  so  delicately  poised  as  to  be  easily  rocked  to  and 
fro  by  a  single  person,  has  a  computed  weight  of  not  less 
than  ninety  tons,  was  long  believed  to  be  uremovable  by  any 
number  of  men  with  any  ordinary  mechanical  appUances ; 
was,  nevertheless,  dislodged  in  a  frolic,  in  1824,  by  a  party 
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of  seamen,  and  caught  in  its  descent  by  a  narrow  chasm^ 
and  was  afterwards  by  the  same  party  hoisted  up  and  re- 
placed with  the  aid  of  capstans  aud  chains.  An  entrench- 
ment of  earth  and  stones,  forming  a  triple  line  of  defence, 
isolates  the  headland,  and  occasions  the  name  castle  or  camp, 
and  the  outer  vallum  of  it  is  about  15  feet  high.  There  are 
offices  and  houses  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  they  have  three  cables  (to  Gibraltar,  Lisbon,  and 
Vigo)  landed  on  the  beach;  the  post  office  has  also  one 
to  the  Scilly  Isles.  A  copper  mine  was  worked  to  the  depth 
of  260  yards,  and  employed  460  hands.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Truro;  net  value,  £159.  Pati'on, 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall.  The  chmxh  stands  on  a  lonely  spot, 
beside  two  cottages,  is  a  stone  edifice  with  a  tower,  aud 
contains  a  monument  with  Latin  inscription  to  Miss  Dennis, 
the  author  of  "  Sophia  de  St  Clare,"  and  a  native ;  the  build- 
ing was  thoroughly  restored  in  1876.  The  churchyard  has 
lych-stones  at  the  entrances,  and  contains  a  fine  old  cross. 
The  ruin  of  an  ancient  baptistery  is  on  the  bank  of  a  livulet, 
at  what  is  called  the  Well  of  St  Levan ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  parish,  takes  name  from  an  ancient  anchorite  who 
was  canonized  after  his  death.  There  ai-e  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  This  place  gives  the  title  of 
Baron  to  the  St  Aubyn  family. 

Levedale,  a  hamlet  in  Penkiidge  parish,  Staffordshire, 
2  miles  NW  of  Penkridge. 

Leveland.     See  Leavelasd. 

Levels,  a  hamlet  in  Thorne  parish,  W.  K.  Yorkshire, 
near  Thorae. 

Levels,  High  and  Low,  two  hamlets  in  Hatfield  parish, 
W.  E.  Yorkshire,  3  miles  SW  of  Thorne. 

Leven,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  the  E.  R. 
Yorkshire.  The  village  stands  4f  miles  E  by  N  of  Arram 
railway  station,  and  6  NE  of  Beverley ;  is  connected  by  a 
canal,  westwai-d,  with  the  river  Hull ;  comprises  two  streets 
crossing  at  right  angles;  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions;  and  has 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Hull.  The 
township  comprises  3674  acres,  besides  38  of  water  and  fore- 
shore; population,  769.  The  parish  contains  also  the  town- 
ship of  Hempholme.  Population  of  the  civil  parish,  858;  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  892.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Bethell 
family.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  York ;  net 
value,  £823  with  residence.  The  church  has  an  open-tknbered 
roof,  a  fine  E  window,  and  a  tower,  and  is  good.  There  are 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  a  temperance 
hall,  and  a  county  police  station. 

Leven  Bridge,  a  hamlet  in  Hilton  and  Stainton  parishes, 
N.  R.  Yorkshire,  with  a  bridge  over  the  Leaven,  2  miles  NE 
of  Yarm. 

Levens,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish 
in  Heversham  parish,  Westmorland.  The  township  lies  on  the 
river  Kent,  2§  miles  NNWof  Milnthorpe  railway  station,  and  5^ 
S  by  W  of  Kendal;  contains  the  hamlets  of  Beathwaite  Green, 
CinderbaiTow,  and  part  of  Brigsteer.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Milnthorpe ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  ofiice,  Sedg- 
wick. Acreage,  3376,  besides  137  of  water  and  foreshore ; 
population,  953.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Eedmans,  and 
passed  to  the  Bellinghams  and  the  Grahams.  Levens  Hall, 
the  seat  of  the  Bagot  family,  is  a  fine  old  Tudor  mansion ; 
contains  much  elaborate  carved  oaken  work,  aud  some  in- 
teresting pictm'es,  and  stands  amid  charming  grounds.  The 
gai'dens  were  planned  by  Beaumont,  gardener  to  James  II., 
and  the  park  is  baversed  by  the  Kent,  between  steep  and 
richly-wooded  banks,  contains  a  petrifying  spring  called  the 
dropping- well,  and  has  a  tine  distribution  of  lawn  and  wood, 
while  herds  of  deer 

"  Across  the  green  sward  bound. 
Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam ; 
And  the  swans  glide  past  them,  with  the  sound 
Of  Kent's  rejoicing  stream." 

Levens  Bridge  takes  the  road  from  Milnthorpe  to  Kendal 
across  the  Kent,  and  Levens  Force  is  a  foaming  cascade  of 
the  river,  nearly  a  mile  above  the  bridge.  Low  Levens  Hall 
was  the  seat  of  the  Leivins  and  the  Prestons,  and  is  now  a 
farmhouse.  A  ruin  at  Kirkstead  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site,  and  even  to  include  some  portions,  of  a  Roman  temple 
dedicated  to  Diana.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  is  less  exten- 
sive than  the  township,  and  was  constituted  in  1838.    Popu- 
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lation,  847.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Car- 
lisle ;  gross  value,  £200  with  residence.  The  church  was 
bnilt  in  1828,  m  the  Early  English  style,  with  tower  and 
spire.  There  is  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  erected  in  1801.  It 
was  built  as  a  centenary  memorial  of  the  work  of  the  Wes- 
leyan body  in  the  village.  The  old  chapel  is  now  used  for 
meetings. 

Levenshulme,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parochi.al 
chapelry  in  Manchester  parish,  Lancaster.  The  village  stands 
on  the  Manchester  and  Stockport  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R., 
3  miles  SE  by  S  of  Manchester,  and  has  a  station  on  the 
railway.  It  has  also  a  station  on  the  M.S.  &  L.R.,  and  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Manchester. 
The  township  comprises  GOG  acres;  population,  5606.  There 
are  many  modern  residences  of  Manchester  families,  a  print 
work,  and  a  bleaching  work.  The  chapelry  is  more  extensive 
than  the  township,  and  was  constituted  in  1861.  Population, 
5523.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester; 
gross  value,  £450.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  four 
denominations  of  dissenters.  By  the  Parish  CouncUs  Act 
the  local  board  was  converted  into  a  district  council. 

Leven,  The,  a  river  of  the  NW  of  Lancashire,  It  issues 
from  the  foot  of  Windermere ;  flows  5  miles  south- westw.ard, 
past  Newby  Bridge,  Backbarrow,  and  Haverthwaite ;  begins 
then  to  expand  slowly  into  estuary ;  receives,  2 J  miles  below 
Haverthwaite,  the  river  Crake,  coming  down  from  Coniston 
Water ;  and  then  goes  6  miles  southward,  with  a  breadth 
increasing  to  3  miles,  into  Morecambe  Bay.  Its  estuary  is 
left  dry  by  the  receding  tide,  and  bears  then  the  name  of 
Leven  S.^nds. 

Leventhorpe  or  Leaveathorpe,  a  village  in  Thornton 
chapelry,  Bradford  parish,  W.  E.  Yorkshire,  o  miles  W  of 
Bradford.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  worsted 
mills  and  in  neighboui'ing  mines. 

Leverbridge,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Bolton-le-Moors 
parish,  Lancashire,  on  the  river  Tonge,  the  Bolton  and  Burv 
railway,  and  the  Bolton  and  Manchester  Canal,  IJ  mile  E  by 
S  of  Bolton  railw-iy  station.  It  comprises  the  township  of 
Darcy  Lever,  and  pai't  of  the  township  of  Haulgh,  and  was 
constituted  in  1844.  Post  town,  Bolton  ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Darcy  Lever.  Population,  3485.  The  Earl 
of  Bradford  is  lord  of  the  manor  and  one  of  the  chief  land- 
owners. There  is  a  colliery  and  several  cotton  mills.  A 
magnificent  viaduct  takes  the  Bolton  and  Bury  railwiiy  over 
the  valley,  and  a  three-arched  aqueduct  takes  the  Bolton  and 
Manchester  Canal  across  the  river.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Manchester ;  gross  value,  £300.  Patron, 
alternately  the  Crown  and  the  Bishop.  The  church  was  built 
in  1844,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £3000,  on  a  site  given  by 
the  Earl  of  Bradford,  and  is  a  cruciform  sti'ucture  of  ten-a- 
cotta  in  the  Decorated  English  style,  with  tower  and  spii-e. 
There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 
Lever  Darcy.  See  Darcy  Lever. 
Lever,  Great,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Middleton  parish,  Lancashire,  on  the  L.  &  Y.K., 
near  the  Bolton  and  Bm-y  Canal,  one-fomth  of  a  mile  from 
Moses  Gate  railway  station.  Post  town  and  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Bolton.  Acreage  of  the  township,  867 ; 
population,  5400  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  2682.  Part  of 
the  township  is  included  in  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St 
Bartholomew,  which  was  formed  in  1880  from  Great  Bolton 
and  Great  Lever,  and  whose  church  is  in  Great  Lever,  was 
erected  in  1879,  is  in  the  Eariy  English  style,  and  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and  south  transept.  Most  of  the  land 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  the  Eaid  of  EUesmere.  There  are  some  good  residences, 
and  there  ai-e  cotton  mills,  chemical  works,  bleachmg  works, 
and  collieries.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Man- 
chester; gross  value,  £181.  Patron,  the  Eai-1  of  Bradford. 
The  church  of  St  Michael,  erected  in  1850-51,  is  in  the  Eariy 
and  Decorated  English  styles,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
and  chancel,  with  a  bell-tm-ret. 

Leverington,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  in  Cambridgeshire. 
The  village  stands  near  the  boundary  with  Norfolk,  1  mUe 
W  of  the  river  Nen,  and  1  NW  bv  N  of  Wisbech  station  on 
the  M.E.,  and  2  miles  NW  of  Wisbech  station  on  the  G.E.R. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Wisbech ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Wisbech.  The  parish  includes  the  township  and 
ecclesiastical  parish  of  Parson  Drive,  the  ecclesiastical  parishes 
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of  GoREFiELD  and  SouTHEA-cniM-MuRKO-w,  noticed 
separately,  and  the  h.amlet  of  Fitten  End.  Acreage,  8393 ; 
population,  1879.  The  surftice  was  formerly  fen,  but  now  in 
general  has  a  rich  loamy  soil.  The  living  is  a  rectory  m  the 
diocese  of  Ely;  net  value,  £290  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely.  The  church,  an  ancient  building  of  Baraack 
stone,  chiefly  in  the  Early  English  and  Perpendicular  styles, 
was  partly  restored  in  1846  and  again  in  1877;  comprises 
nave,  aisles,  chancel,  side  chapel,  and  porch,  with  tower  and 
spire;  and  contains  sedilia,  an  ancient  font,  and  several 
mural  tablets.  There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  A 
chantiy  was  formerly  at  Fitton  End,  and  an  hospital  was 
anciently  at  the  village.  There  are  an  endowed  school  and 
other  charities  about  £300  a  year-,  with  nineteen  houses  which 
are  let  rent  free  to  poor  persons.  Bishop  Warren  and  Nasmith 
the  editor  of  Tanner's  "  Notitia"  were  rectors. 

Lever,  Little,  a  villige,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Bolton-le-Moors  parish,  Lancashire.  The  village 
stands  three  quarters  of  a  mile  SSW  of  Bradley  Fold  raUway 
station,  and  3  miles  SSE  by  E  of  Bolton.  It  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Bolton.  Acreage 
of  township,  778,  besides  29  of  water;  population,  5168. 
There  are  extensive  coUieries  and  chemical  works,  several 
cotton  mills,  paper  mills,  and  bleaching  works.  The  ecclesi- 
astical parish  was  constituted  in  18GG,  includes  the  junction 
of  the  Bolton  and  Bury  and  the  Bolton  and  Manchester 
Canals,  and  extends  westward  to  the  river  Irwell.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester;  gross  value,  £300. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Bolton.  The  present  church  was  bnilt 
in  1865,  and  is  a  stone  edifice  in  the  Early  English  style, 
consisting  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  and  designed  to  have 
a  tower,  which  owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  soil  through 
colliery  workings,  cannot  be  completed.  There  are  Congre- 
gational and  Wesleyan  chapels.  Thomas  Lever,  an  eminent 
preacher  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  Ohver  Hcywood  the 
nonconformist,  were  natives.  For  parish  council  purposes 
the  parish  is  divided  mto  three  wards,  each  having  four 
members. 

Leverstock  Green,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  St  Michael's, 
Abbots  Langley,  and  Hemel  Hempstead  parishes,  Herts,  near 
the  river  Ver,  4J  miles  NW  of  St  Albans,  and  3  SE  from 
Boxmoor  station  on  the  main  line  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  It 
was  constituted  in  1860,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Hemel 
Hempstead;  money  order  and  telepraph  office,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead. Population,  712.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  St  Albans  ;  net  value,  £251.  The  church,  built  in 
1848,  is  a  building  of  flint  in  the  Gotliic  style.  There  is  a 
Baptist  chapel. 

Levers  'Water,  a  beautiful  lakelet,  about  1  mile  in  cu-- 
cumference  and  almost  circular-,  in  the  NWof  Lancashire,  on 
the  tableau  of  Coniston  Fells,  beneath  the  NE  shoulder  of 
the  Old  Man  of  Coniston. 

Leverton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
village  stands  2J  miles  from  the  coast,  3^  SE  of  Sibsey  sta- 
tion on  the  G.N.R.,  and  6|  NE  of  Boston.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Boston ;  money  order  and  telegi*aph  office,  Old 
Leake.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Outgate,  and 
extends  to  the  Wash.  Acreage,  2972;  population,  683.  The 
New  Hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Dawsons.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  ;  net  value,  £400  with  residence. 
Patron,  alternately  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Booth  family. 
The  church,  a  bnildmg  of  stone  of  great  beauty,  is  partly 
Late  Decorated  English,  partly  Perpendicuhir ;  consists  of 
nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  S  chapel  and  tower;  and  con- 
tains three  canopied  sedilia,  a  double  row  of  chancel  stalls, 
and  an  octagonal  font — a  crucifix  remains  at  the  E  end  and 
another  on  each  gable  of  the  chapel.  There  are  Wesleyan 
chapels  at  Leverton  and  Outgate. 

Leverton,  a  station  in  Notts,  144  miles  from  London  on 
the  JI.S.  &  L.R.,  and  5i  E  of  East  Retford. 

Leverton,  North,  with  Habblesthorpe,  a  parish,  with 
a  village,  in  North  Notts,  on  the  JI.S.  &  L.R.  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  Leverton  railway  station,  and  2^  miles  W  of  the 
river  Trent.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Lincoln ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Sturton-le-Steeple.  Habblesthorpe  was 
amalgamated  with  North  Leverton  in  1884,  under  an  order 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Acreage,  2404,  besides  22 
of  tidal  water  and  foreshore ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
378;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  361.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
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Foljamte  family.  Tlie  benefice  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  ' 
Habblesthorpe  (or  in  old  documents  Apesthorpe),  in  the  diocese 
of  Southwell ;  net  value,  £200  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  There  is  a  prebendai-y  stall  for  North 
Leverton  in  Southwell  Jlinster,  and  also  one  in  York  Jlinster 
for  Apesthorpe.  The  church  is  of  very  ancient  foundation, 
and  from  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  would  indicate  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.  It  still  retains  very  distinct  rem.ains 
of  Norman  reconstruction,  and  the  latest  restoration  was  in 
1878.     There  is  also  a  Wesleyan  chapeL 

Leverton,  South,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in 
Notts.  The  village  stands  half  a  mile  S  of  Leverton  railway 
station,  and  5i  miles  E  by  S  of  East  Retford,  and  has  a 
post  office  under  Lincoln ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Sturton-le-Steeple.  The  township  comprises  2202  acres; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  366  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  356. 
The  manor  belongs  to  the  Foljambe  family.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell ;  net  value,  £245  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Southwell.  The  church 
is  old  but  good,  and  in  the  main  part  of  Early  English  style 
with  remains  of  Norman  work.  It  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
and  chancel,  with  a  tower.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1869. 
There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  some  small  charities. 

Levett  Hagg,  a  hamlet  in  Warmsworth  parish,  in  the 
W.  K.  Yorkshue,  3  miles  WSW  of  Doncaster.  There  aj-e 
lime  quarries. 

Levington,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Suffolk.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  the  navig.able  river  Orwell,  6  miles  SE  of 
Ipswich,  and  1^  mile  SE  from  Orwell  station  on  the  G.E.E., 
and  has  a  post  office  under  Ipswich ;  money  order  office, 
Trimley;  telegraph  office,  Nacton.  The  pai-ish  comprises 
1026  acres ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  175  ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  with  Nacton,  693.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Pretyman  family.  Levington  Hall  is  a  chief  residence.  Shell 
sand  was  first  used  here  in  1718,  and  continues  to  be  used 
for  manuring.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Nacton,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  joint  net  value, 
£363  with  residence.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of 
brick  in  the  Decorated  style  with  a  tower.  There  are  alms- 
houses for  three  persons  of  Levington  and  three  of  Nacton, 
and  other  charities.     There  was  anciently  a  lazar-honse. 

Leyisham,  a  village,  and  a  parish  in  the  N.  K.  Yorkshire, 
on  the  York  and  Whitby  railway,  6  miles  NNE  of  Pickering. 
It  has  a  station  on  the  railway,  and  its  post  town,  money 
order,  and  telegi-aph  office  is  Pickering.  Acreage  of  the  civil 
parish,  2975;  population,  116;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  114. 
The  manor  belongs  to  the  Wimbush  family.  Levisham  Bot- 
toms are  a  cultivated  and  well-wooded  vale,  traversed  by  the 
railway,  and  interesting  to  geologists.  "The  sections  of 
strata  about  the  Levisham  station,"  says  Professor  Phillips, 
"  are  very  instructive  parts  of  the  pecuUar  oolitic  coalfield, 
showing,  in  downward  order,  the  coralline  oolite,  calcareous 
grit,  Oxford  clay,  Kelloway's  rock,  corn-brash,  s.andstones 
and  shales,  with  plants,  marks  of  coal,  and  gi'anular  ironstone 
of  great  richness,  in  thin  irregular  beds  and  nodnles."  Lime- 
stone and  freestone  are  quarried.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Y'ork  ;  net  value,  £123  with  residence.  The 
church  is  small  and  was  rebuilt  in  1804.  A  chapel  of  ease 
was  erected  in  1884. 

Lew,  Oxfordshire.     See  Bampton. 

Lewannick,  a  village  and  parish  in  Coniwall.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Inny,  5  miles  SW  of  Launceston  station 
on  the  G. W.R.  and  L.  &  S. W.  R.  Post  town  and  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Launceston.  Acreage  of  parish,  4065; 
population,  631.  Trelaske  House  is  the  seat  of  the  Archer 
family.  Good  building  stone,  a  very  hard  slate  stone,  and  a 
fine  vari-coloured  freestone,  for  mantelpieces  and  ornamental 
work,  are  qnanied.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Truro ;  net  value,  £132  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  church  is  Early  Enghsh,  not  in  good  con- 
dition, has  a  lofty  pinnacled  tower,  and  contains  monuments 
of  the  Lowers  and  the  Archers.  A  chapel  to  Jlinster  Priory 
was  formerly  at  Pollyfont.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Bible 
Christian  chapels.  The  remains  of  a  Danish  encampment 
are  in  this  parish,  and  several  wells  and  springs. 

Lewcombe.     See  CHELBORonoH,  East. 
Lewdown,  a  village  in  Lew  Trenchard.  Miirystow,  and 
Thrushelton  parishes,  Devonshire,  8  miles  N  by  W  of  Tavis- 
tock.    It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  (R.S.OJ.,  and 
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fairs  on  the  Thm-sday  before  the  last  Wednesday  in  Novem- 
ber and  the  third  Wednesday  in  April. 

Lewell,  a  hamlet  in  Dorsetshire,  3^  miles  E  of  Dorchester. 

Lewes,  a  market-town,  a  municipal  borough,  and  several 
parishes  in  Sussex.  The  town  stands  on  the  river  Onse, 
amid  the  South  Down  Hills,  50  miles  from  London,  7  NNW 
of  Newhaven,  and  8  NE  of  Brighton.  Its  situation  is  pictur- 
esque, its  enra-ons  on  all  sides  to  a  considerable  distance 
abound  in  fine  scenery,  ranging  from  the  beautiful  to  the 
romantic,  and  a  number  of  spots  in  the  neighbourhood,  par- 
ticularly Cliffi!  Hill  immediately  to  the  E  and  Mount  Harry 
2^  miles  to  the  NW,  command  veiy  striking  views.  The 
Ouse  is  navigable  from  the  town  to  the  sea  at  Newhaven. 
Lewes  is  the  junction  for  various  lines  of  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R., 
fi-om  London,  Brighton,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Newhaven  and 
Seaford,  Eastbom-ne  and  Hastings,  .and  of  a  line  to  East 
Grinstead.  It  b.as  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office. 
Area  of  the  civil  parish,  3862;  population,  10,733  ;  of  the 
municipal  borough,  10,997. 

Lewes  is  supposed,  from  the  abundance  of  ancient  British 
names  of  places  around  it,  to  have  been  a  site  or  centre  of 
ancient  British  settlers.  It  is  supposed  also,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  numerous  Roman  coins,  urns,  rings,  paterae,  and 
other  Roman  relics  in  and  near  it,  as  well  as  from  other 
slight  evidence,  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Roman  station 
Mutuantonis.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  a  demesne 
of  the  south  Saxon  kings;  it  had  a  strong  castle  in  the 
Saxon  times,  it  had  also  two  mints  in  the  time  of  Athelstane, 
while  Chichester  and  Hastings  had  each  only  one,  and  it  pro- 
bably got  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word  hlmw,  anciently 
pronounced  loices,  and  signifying  "  a  hiU."  It  was  given  by 
William  the  Conqueror  soon  after  the  conquest  to  William  de 
Warrene,  who  had  mamed  the  Conqueror's  fourth  daughter, 
Gundrada,  and  it  was  then  known  as  Laquis.  De  WaiTene 
either  restored  and  enlarged  the  old  castle  or  bnilt  a  new  one, 
and  he  and  his  wife  founded  in  1078  a  Clnniac  priory  at  the 
foot  of  the  Castlehill,  and  these  two  structures  for  several 
centuries  gave  gi'eat  importance  to  the  town.  A  battle  was 
fought  in  1264  on  Mount  Han-y  between  the  forces  of  Henry 
III.  and  those  of  the  confederated  barons  under  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  when  the  king  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  after  which  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  him  known  as 
the  "  Mise  of  Lewes."  The  town  was  repeatedly  agitated  by 
the  descents  of  the  French  on  the  coast,  but  never  sustained 
any  serious  damage  from  them ;  it  was  the  scene  of  sixteen 
martyrdoms  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  and  it  suffered  some 
trouble  from  the  nonconformists  after  the  Restoration,  but  it 
has  not  witnessed  any  other  considerable  occurrences.  Arch- 
bishop Peckham,  Sir  T.  Springett,  Dr  John  Tabor,  Dr  R. 
Russell,  Thomas  Woodgar,  Sir  John  Evelyn,  Sir  Henry  Black- 
man,  and  Dr  Mantell  were  natives  or  residents,  and  Thomas 
Paine,  author  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  spent  his  early  man- 
hood here  as  an  exciseman. 

The  castle  stood  on  a  hill,  towering  grandly  above  the  body 
of  the  town,  and  guarding  an  important  route  from  the  coast 
to  the  interior.  It  remained  with  the  Warrenes  till  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  family  in  the  14th  century,  and  it  then  passed 
to  the  Fitzalans  of  Arundel.  Some  portions  of  it  still  exist, 
and  possess  much  interest.  The  gate-house  is  Early  English, 
has  battlements  and  machicolations,  and  appears  to  have  had 
a  double  portcullis.  A  gateway,  immediately  within,  is  Nor- 
man, with  plain  semicircular  arch,  and  probably  is  a  portion 
of  the  original  work  of  the  first  De  Warrene.  The  outer 
ballium  or  base  court  was  an  irregular  oval,  has,  at  the  ex- 
tremiries,  two  artificial  mounds  nearly  800  feet  apart  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  had  on  these  mounds  two  keeps,  each 
apparently  with  four  octagonal  towers.  Two  towers  of  one 
of  the  keeps  still  stand,  are  beset  with  a  thicket  of  ash  trees 
and  with  ivy,  and,  though  probably  of  earlier  date  than  the 
gate-house,  .are  of  a  date  much  later  than  the  Norman  gate- 
way. One  of  them  is  now  occupied  as  a  museum  by  the 
Sussex  Archseological  Society,  contains  seals  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  relics  of  the  Sussex  ironworks,  celts  and  pottery  from 
barrows  in  the  neighboming  downs,  and  other  curious  local 
antiquities,  and  commands  from  its  leads  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  Weald,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  Surrey  Hills. 

The  Cluniac  priory,  founded  in  1078,  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  England,  continued  for  150  years  to  be  the  only  one 
in  England,  and  was  afterwai-ds  the  head  of  its  order  in 


England.  It  displaced  a  small  ■wooden  chapel  of  Saxon  date, 
dedicated  to  St  Pancras,  and  it  was  itself  dedicated  to  the 
same  saint.  It  was  so  large  and  stately  as  to  cover  32  acres, 
and  it  had  a  church  150  feet  long,  with  walls  10  feet  thick. 
It  was  occupied  by  Henry  III.  and  his  followers  on  the  night 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Slount  Harry,  it  gave  transient  refuge 
to  Prince  Edward  after  the  battle,  and  it  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  victorious  barons,  but  did  not  suffer  much  injury  from 
the  flames.  Edmund  Dudley,  the  favourite  of  Henry  III., 
was  educated  in  it,  and  Dudley's  father  is  said  to  have  been 
its  carpenter.  The  remains  of  some  distinguished  persons 
were  interred  in  its  chapter-house,  and  stately  tombs  or  monu- 
ments of  numerous  De  Wan-enes,  Clares,  De  Veres,  St  Johns, 
and  Fitzalans  were  erected  in  its  church.  Its  site  was  given 
at  the  dissolution  to  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,  reverted  to  the 
Crown ;  was  given  by  Elizabeth  to  Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of 
Dorset ;  passed  afterwards  through  many  hands,  was  mter- 
sected  by  the  railway  in  1845,  and  is  now  private  property. 
Most  of  the  buildings  were  demolished  by  Cromwell ;  some 
portions  were  constructed  by  the  Sackrilles  into  a  family 
mansion,  called  Lord's  Place,  which  was  afterwards  burned 
down ;  a  portion  of  a  pigeon-house,  of  cruciform  structure, 
as  large  as  many  a  parish  church,  and  containing  3228  pigeon 
holes,  stood  till  about  the  year  1808 ;  the  vei7  substractions 
of  the  chapter-house  and  of  the  church  were  cut  through  or 
dug  up  in  the  excavations  for  the  railway,  and  only  a  few 
scanty  vestiges  now  exist.  Some  fragments  of  late  Normanwall 
and  of  a  winding  stair  still  stand.  Traces  of  the  fish-pond 
also  may  still  be  seen.  An  artificial  mound,  in  what  is  now 
a  cricket  gi'ound,  was  possibly  the  base  for  a  Calvary,  and  a 
hollow  near  it,  called  the  Dripping  Pan,  was  perhaps  the 
prioiy  garden.  Two  leaden  coffins,  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  William  de  Warrene  and  Gundrada,  and  no  doubt  containing 
their  remains,  were  found  about  2  feet  below  the  surface  at 
the  excavating  of  the  chapter-house  for  the  railway,  and  have 
been  deposited  in  a  beautiful  mausoleum  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose on  the  S  side  of  the  adjacent  church  of  Southover. 
Other  human  remains  also  were  found  there,  and  the  remains 
of  seemingly  many  hundred  bodies,  filling  a  circular  pit,  10 
feet  in  diameter  and  18  feet  deep,  were  found  a  few  feet  E 
of  the  church. 

A  priory  of  Greyfriars  and  two  hospitals  dedicated  to  St 
James  and  St  Nicholas  also  were  in  Lewes,  but  these  too 
have  disappeai-ed.  A  number  of  ancient  British  vases  of  rude 
workmanship,  a  number  of  human  skeletons  with  barrel- 
shaped  drinking  cups  at  the  head  and  feet,  and  several 
sepulchral  m-ns  containing  the  calcined  ashes  of  human  bones, 
were  found  in  1834  in  the  com-se  of  an  excavation  for  a 
waterwork  tank,  and  two  of  these  rehcs  lay  at  the  remarkable 
depth  of  at  least  14  feet  embedded  in  solid  chalk  rock,  and 
surrounded  by  bones  of  various  animals.  Fossil  remains  of 
the  megalosanrus  and  the  plesiosaums,  with  those  of  croco- 
diles, tortoises,  cetaceous  fishes,  and  burds,  were  fonnd  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lewes  by  Dr  Mantell,  at  a  time  to  add  materially 
to  the  progress  of  geological  science.  Much  contribution  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  Sussex,  particularly  those 
of  Lewes  and  its  neighboui-hood,  was  also  made  by  Sir  M.  A. 
Lower. 

The  town  covers  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  includes  the 
suburb  of  CUffe  on  the  E,  and  that  of  Sonthover  on  the  SW. 
It  presents  some  resemblance  to  Totnes,  but  differs  much  in 
appearance  from  the  gi-eat  majority  of  English  towns.  The 
views  in  it  from  High  Street,  from  Cliffe,  and  from  South- 
over,  ai-e  peculiar  and  striking.  The  streets  in  general  are 
spacious  and  well-paved,  and  they  present  in  some  parts 
curious  mixtm'es  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern.  An  ancient 
house  nearly  opposite  Southover  church  is  said  to  have  been 
for  some  time  occupied  by  Anne  of  Cleves.  A  one-arched 
stone  bridge  over  the  Ouse  was  erected  in  1727,  and  widened 
by  the  addition  of  a  footpath  on  each  side  in  1829.  The  old 
town-hall  stood  near  the  centre  of  High  Street,  and  was  taken 
down  in  1808.  A  new  town-hall  was  erected  in  1872.  The 
Shii-e  Hall  was  erected  after  the  demolition  of  the  town-hall, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £15,000  ;  is  an  elegant  edifice;  comprises 
a  council  chamber,  civil  and  criminal  com'ts,  and  other  apart- 
ments ;  and  contains  a  good  picture  by  Northcote,  formerly 
in  the  Shakespeare  G.allery,  and  a  portrait  of  General  Elliott. 
The  old  county  jail  was  built  in  17P3  ;  was  enlarged  in  1817 
and  about  1835 ;  underwent  alterations  for  receiving  Russian 


prisoners  of  war  in  1854.  It  is  now  used  as  a  naval  prison. 
The  county  jail  was  built  in  1848,  and  has  capacity  for  274 
male  and  66  female  prisoners.  There  are  a  market-house, 
a  mechanics'  institute,  two  public  libraries,  a  corn  market,  a 
small  hospital  and  infirmary.  Kaces  are  held  in  June,  August, 
and  November  on  a  course  near  the  town.  The  princip.al 
trade  is  in  corn,  lime,  timber,  and  sheep  and  cattle. 

Formerly  there  were  twelve  parish  churches  in  the  town, 
but  now  there  are  only  six.  These  are— AU  Saints  (popu- 
lation, 1903),  net  value,  £270;  St  Anne  with  St  Peter  and 
St  Mary,  Westout  (2101),  gross  value,  £139  with  residence; 
St  John  the  Baptist-snb-Castro  (3050),  net  value,  £195  with 
residence ;  St  John  the  Baptist,  Southover  (658),  gross  value, 
£59  with  residence;  St  Michael  (856),  gross  value,  £170 
with  residence;  and  St  Thomas-at-Cliffe  (1559),  net  value, 
£200  with  residence.  They  are  all  rectories  in  the  diocese 
of  Chichester.  St  Michael's  Church  stands  in  High  Street, 
near  a  projecting  clock ;  is  an  ancient  edifice  restored  in 
1755;  has  a  low  cu-cular  tower;  and  contains  two  brasses 
of  1400  and  1457,  and  a  monument  of  Sir  Nicholas  Pelham, 
who  died  in  1559  ;  the  building  was  restored  and  enlarged 
m  1880.  St  Anne's  Church  stands  at  the  top  of  the  hill; 
is  Transition  Norman,  of  good  character;  was  restored  in 
1883,  and  contains  some  neat  mmal  monuments.  The 
Church  of  St  John-sub- Castro  stands  on  the  N  side  of  the 
town ;  occupies  the  site  of  a  Saxon  church ;  is  itseK  a  modern 
edifice ;  includes  a  doorway  arch  of  the  previous  Saxon  church; 
and  has  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Magnus,  a  Danish 
prince.  The  chm-chyard  occupies  the  gi'ound  of  a  very  small 
Koman  camp,  the  vallum  of  which  is  still  traceable;  and  it 
contains  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Blunt,  a  native  who  bequeathed 
a  silver  gilt  cup  still  in  use,  aud  who  died  in  1611.  St 
Thomas'  Church  is  in  Cliffe,  and  has  a  neat  interior  and  a 
fine  altar-piece.  The  building  was  very  much  enlarged  and 
restored  between  the  years  1870  and  1885.  Sonthover 
Church,  or  the  Chm'ch  of  St  John  Southover,  has  a  nave 
partly  Norman  and  a  chancel  Later  English,  and  originally 
extending  much  further  to  the  E;  is  remarkable  for  the 

mausoleum  of  De  Warenne  and  Gnndrada  on  its  S  side a 

little  chapel  in  the  Norman  style,  erected  in  1847;  and  con- 
tains an  effigy  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  found  during  the 
same  excavations  which  disclosed  De  Warenne's  and  Gun- 
drada's  remains.  The  gi-eat  gate  of  the  priory  stood  near 
the  E  end  of  this  church,  and  was  taken  down  in  1832,  and 
the  side  portal  of  it  was  removed  to  the  end  of  Southover 
Crescent,  where  it  now  stands.  There  are  Congregational, 
Calvmistic,  'ft'esleyan,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Unitarian 
chapels.  The  Jireh  or  Calvinist  chapel  stands  in  North 
Street,  Cliffe,  and  was  built  in  1805;  and  a  little  cemetery 
behind  it  contains  the  tomb  of  the  well-known  WilUam  Hun- 
tington, "the  coalheaver,  S.S.,  sinner  saved."  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  a  small  stone  building  situated  in  the  High 
Street.  The  free  grammar  school  was  founded  in  1512,  and 
had  for  pupils  Bell  the  mathematician  and  Evelyn. 

The  town  is  a  seat  of  assizes,  quarter  sessions,  petty  ses- 
sions, and  county  courts.  The  maiket  day  is  Tuesday. 
Fairs  are  held  for  cattle  on  6  May,  for  wool  20  July,  and 
sheep  21  and  28  Sept.  The  number  of  sheep  sold  every 
year  at  these  fans  is  very  large.  The  town  is  a  borough  by 
prescription,  and  is  governed  by  two  constables  and  other 
officers;  it  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  from  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  till  1867,  was  then  reduced  to  sending  only 
one,  and  by  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act,  1885,  it  was 
merged  into  the  county. 

Leioes  Parliamentary  Division,  or  Mid  Division  of  Sussex, 
was  formed  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act,  1885,  and 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Population, 
64,026.  The  division  includes  the  following: — Hove — East 
Aldrington,  Edbnrton  (pai't — Fulking  Hamlet),  Hangleton, 
Hove,  Patcham,  Portslade,  Poynings,  Preston  (part),  West 
Blatchington ;  Lewes  (part  of)— All  Saints  (Lewes),  Bar- 
combe,  Chailey,  Chiltington  (East),  Ditchling,  Falmer,  Ham- 
sey,  Iford,  Kingston,  Newick,  Newtimber,  Ovmgdean,  Pid- 
dinghoe,  Plumplon,  Precinct- of-the-Castle  (Lewes),  Pye- 
combe,  Rodmell,  Rottingdean,  St  John  the  Baptist  (Sonth- 
over), St  John-under-the-Castle  (Lewes),  St  Michael  (Lewes), 
St  Peter  and  St  Maiy  Westout  (Lewes),  St  Thomas  k  Becket- 
in-the-Cliffe  (Lewes),  Sonthease,  Sonthmalling,  Stanmer, 
Street,   Telscomhe,   Westmeston  ;    Worthing — Broadwater, 
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Clapham,  Dnnington,  Goring,  Heene,  Sompting,  West  Tar- 
ring; Steyning  (tlie  part  not  in  the  union  of  Thalieham)— 
Alboume,  Ashnrst,  Heeding  (Upper),  Bramber,  Buttolphs, 
Coombs,  Edbmtoii,  Henfield,  ELingston-by-Sea,  Lancing,  New 
Shorebam,  Old  Shorebam,  Southwick,  Steyning,  Woodman- 
cote. 

Lewesdon  and  Pillesdon,  two  bills  in  tbe  W  of  Dorset- 
shire, 2J  and  4  miles  W  of  Beaminster.  They  have  a  sin- 
gnlar  appearance,  and  much  resemble  each  other ;  they  serve 
as  a  landmark  to  mariners,  and  command  a  very  fine  view. 
Sailors  call  them  the  Cow  and  the  Calf,  and  a  popular  pro- 
verb says  about  any  two  things  which  resemble  each  other, 
*'As  much  akin  as  Lew'son  Hill  to  Pil'son  Pen."  Lewesdon 
is  the  subject  of  verses  by  Crowe,  which  were  much  admired 
by  Rogers.  Pillesdon  is  the  highest  ground  in  the  county, 
has  an  altitude  of  934  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  crowned  by 
an  ancient  oval  camp,  with  three  strong  ramparts  and  ditches. 
Lewisham,  a  town,  a  parish,  and  a  parliamentary  divi- 
sion of  the  county  of  London,  in  Kent.  The  town  stands 
on  the  river  Eavensbonrne,  with  a  station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R., 
1  mile  S  of  Greenwich,  and  5  miles  SE  byS  of  London;  was 
anciently  called  Levesham,  signifying  the  "  dwelling  among 
the  meadows  j "  is  a  subui-b  of  London,  and  within  the  county 
of  London.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  street  about  a  mile 
long,  extending  N  and  S,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Kent  Waterworks  Company.  The  civil  parish  contains  also 
the  hamlet  of  Southend,  the  places  called  Perry  Hill,  Catford 
Bridge,  Forest  Hill,  Sydenham,  half  of  Brockley,  and  pai'ts 
of  Blackheath.  Area  of  civil  parish,  6773  acres;  population 
in  1891  was  72,272.  In  1895  it  was  estimated  to  have  in- 
creased to  over  90,000.  The  manor  was  given  by  Elthmda, 
niece  of  King  Alfred,  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Peter  at  Gheut ;  had 
a  Benedictine  priory,  a  cell  to  Ghent  Abbey ;  went  in  the  time 
of  Henry  V.  to  the  Carthusian  prioi-y  of  Sheen;  passed  after 
the  dissolution  through  various  hands,  eventually  to  the 
Legges;  and  belongs  now  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and 
gives  him  the  title  of  Viscount.  There  are  still  some  villas, 
but  a  large  working-class  population  has  flowed  in.  The  liv- 
ing of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  (population,  12,300)  is  a  vicarage, 
net  value,  £850  with  residence;  of  St  Mark  (4812),  gross 
value,  £500  ;  St  Stephen,  with  Chm'ch  of  Transfiguration 
(7695),  a  vicarage,  net  value,  £450  ;  All  Saints,  Blackheath 
(2255),  a  donative  curacy,  net  value,  £400  ;  the  Ascension, 
Blackheath  (3139),  a  perpetual  curacy,  gi'oss  value,  £425 ; 
St  George's,  Periy  Hill  (4000),  a  vicarage,  net  value,  £360; 
St  Laurence,  Catford  (4775),  a  vicarage,  gross  value,  £290 ; 
St  Cyprian's,  Brockley  (5500),  a  curacy-in-charge,  value, 
£290;  and  St  Swithin,  Hithergreen  (5000),  a  vicarage,  gross 
value,  £200.  St  Mary's  Chmxh  was  rebuilt  in  1774;  was 
damaged  by  fire  in  1830,  but  has  been  restored;  and  has  a 
Corinthian  portico  on  the  S  side,  and  a  square  tower  at  the 
W  end ;  in  1882  a  new  chancel  was  built,  and  the  whole 
building  was  enlarged  and  restored,  St  Stephen's  Church  was 
built  in  1865,  after  designs  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  at  a  cost  of 
£12,000 ;  and  is  in  the  First  Pointed  style,  modified  by  a 
French  colouring.  St  Mark's  Church  was  founded  in  1869, 
and  is  in  the  Decorated  Enghsh  style.  The  chui-ches  of  St 
Laurence  and  St  Swithin's  (partially)  have  been  built  by  the 
Lewisham  Church  Extension  Society,  which  also  has  in  hand 
the  building  of  St  Cyprian's,  Brockley.  There  are  Congre- 
gational, Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  A  spacious  Con- 
gregational chapel  iu  the  Second  Pointed  style,  with  tower 
and  spire,  was  built  in  1868.  A  large  well-endowed  bovs' 
school  (St  Dunstan's  College)  was  built  at  Catford  in  1890, 
and  the  Lewisham  Grammar  School  for  Girls  iu  1891.  All 
Saints  Boys'  Orphanage  was  opened  iu  1886,  and  has  ac- 
commodation for  120  boys.  There  are  several  almshouses 
and  charities.  Bricks  are  made,  and  brewing  is  earned  on. 
Bishop  Duppa,  who  wrote  part  of  "  Eikon  Basilike,"  was  a 
native ;  and  Dr  Stanhope  the  commentator  was  vicar,  as  also 
the  Honourable  Augustus  Legge,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Lichfield. 

Lewisham  Parliamentary  Division  of  London^  in  Kent, 
was  formed  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act,  1885, 
and  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Popu- 
lation, 88,653.  The  division  includes  Eltham,  Lee,  Lewis- 
ham, and  Sydenham. 

Lewisheath,  an  ancient  manor  in  Horsmonden  parish, 
Kent,  3  miles  NE  of  Lamberhurst.     It  belonged  in  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  century  to  John  de  Grofhurst,  and  was  given 
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by  him  to  Bayham  Abbey.  Its  name  was  then  wiitten 
Leueshothe. 

Lewknor,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire.  The 
village  stands  near  Icknield  Street,  under  the  Chilterns,  2J 
miles  NE  of  Watlington,  and  1  mile  W  of  Aston  Rowant 
station  on  the  G.W.E.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
graph ofiice  under  Tetsworth.  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish, 
2667;  population,  428;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  461.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford  ;  net  value,  £214 
with  residence.  Pahons,  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  The 
church,  a  fine  building  of  ffint  with  dressmgs  of  stone,  is  of 
various  dates,  having  a  Late  Norman  nave  and  chancel  arch, 
with  a  mortuary  chapel,  a  Decorated  English  chancel  and  S 
aisle,  and  a  square  tower  of  Perpendicular  date;  it  contains  a 
curious  rich  Norman  font,  a  brass  of  1380,  some  very  inter- 
esting monuments,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  eight  stained 
windows.  The  hamlets  of  Postcombe,  Stutridge,  and  Well- 
ground  are  mcluded  in  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  but  for  civil 
pm-poses  the  two  latter  are  attached  to  Stokenchmxh.  Lewk- 
nor has  a  palish  council  of  five  members. 

Lewknor-up-Hill.     See  Cadmore  End. 

Lew,  North,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire.  The 
village  stands  on  an  eminence  near  a  head-stream  of  the 
river  Lew,  7  miles  NW  of  Okehampton,  and  2  from  Ashbury 
and  North  Lew  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  It  is  a  large 
place,  with  an  ancient  cross  in  its  centre,  and  commands 
an  extensive  view.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  ofiice 
under  Beaworthy ;  telegraph  ofiice,  Ashbury  railway  station. 
Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  7179;  population,  714 ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  783.  About  2000  acres  are  open  moor.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  with  the  rectory  of  Ashbury  annexed,  in 
the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  value,  £490  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Crown.  The  church  is  ancient,  was  thoroughly  restored 
and  renovated  in  1885  ;  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  a  tower,  and  contains  seats  all  of  cai-ved  oak,  and  ancient. 
There  are  two  Bible  Christian  chapels  and  a  national  school. 
N.  Carpenter  the  mathematician  was  a  native.  North  Lew, 
with  Ashbury,  has  a  parish  council. 

Lew,  The,  a  stream  in  the  W  of  Devonshue,  rnnnmg 
about  13  miles  west-south-westward  past  Lew  Trenchard, 
to  the  Tamar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lauuceston. 

Lew  Trenchard,  a  parish  in  Devonshire,  on  the  rivulet 
Lew,  2|  miles  N  of  Coryton  station  on  the  G.W.R  ,  and  SJ 
N  by  W  of  Tavistock.  It  contains  the  greater  part  of  Lew- 
down  village.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Lewdown.  Acreage,  2238  ;  poptdation  of  the  ci^'il 
parish,  266  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  281.  Lew  House,  an  old 
and  interesting  mansion,  is  the  seat  of  the  Gould  family. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  value,  £246 
with  residence.  The  church  is  ancient  but  good ;  consists 
of  nave,  N  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower,  and  contains 
monuments  of  the  Goulds. 

Lexden  (anciently  Lexendm  or  Lessenden),  a  parish  and 
a  village  included  within  the  second  ward  of  the  borough  of 
Colchester,  Essex.  The  village,  which  stands  at  the  river 
Colne  about  li  mile  W  of  the  town,  is  a  very  ancient  place. 
There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  some  lines  of  entrenchment 
which  date  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation,  and  the 
history  of  the  place  can  be  traced  hackwai'ds  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  There  is  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegi-aph  oSice  under  Colchester.  Acreage,  2365  ;  popula- 
tion, 3562.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  new  pai-ishes  of  St  Paul,  Colchester  (1638), 
and  All  Saints,  Stanway  (553).  Lexden  Park  has  some  fine 
trees  and  a  pleasant  lakelet.  There  are  several  good  resi- 
dences with  pleasure  grounds.  Lexden  Lodge,  the  ancient 
manor  house,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Lords  Fitzwalters, 
and  is  suiTounded  by  a  moat.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  St  Albans;  net  value,  £300.  The  church  is  a 
modern  stuccoed  building,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  and  a 
small  western  tower.  In  1894  it  was  consider.ably  enlarged 
by  the  erection  of  a  new  chancel  with  aisles.  There  is  also- 
a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel. 

Lexham,  East,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Norfolk,  IJ 
mile  W  by  S  of  Litcham,  3  miles  N  by  W  of  Dmiham  station 
on  the  G.E.R.,  .and  6  N  by  E  from  Swafi'ham.  Post  town  and 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Litcham,  under  Swaffham. 
Acreage,  1225 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  198 ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  with  Litcham,  1004.     Lexham  Hall  is  a  chief 
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residence  standing  in  a  park  of  110  acres.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  consolidated  with  the  rectory  of  Litcham,  in  the 
diocese  of  Norwich  ;  joint  net  value,  .£440.  The  church  is  a 
small  building  of  stone,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  S  porch, 
.•vnd  a  round  ivy-mantled  tower.  There  is  also  a  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel. 

Lexham,  West,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  2J  miles  E  of  the 
Peddar  Way,  3  W  of  Litcliam,  and  3|  NNW  of  Dunham  sta- 
tion on  the  G.E.E.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  tele- 
gi'aph  office,  Litcham,  under  SwaS'ham.  Acreage,  1180  ; 
population,  122.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  is  lord  of  the  manor 
and  chief  landowner.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Norwich ;  net  value,  £140  with  residence.  The  church 
is  a  small  building  of  stone  in  the  Decorated  style,  partly 
ancient  and  partly  rebuilt  in  1881. 

Lexington.     See  Laxtox,  Notts. 

Ley.     See  Beke  Feereks. 

Leybonme,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The  \nllage 
stands  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  river  Medway,  1  mile  from 
dialling  station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R.,  35  miles  from  London, 
.nnd  5  NW  from  Maidstone ;  was  known  at  Domesday  as  Lele- 
burne,  and  took  that  name  from  the  little  burn  which  runs 
past  it.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Mailing  and 
Little  Comp.  There  is  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
ofBce  at  Maidstone.  Acre.age,  1623 :  population,  270.  The 
manor  belonged  anciently  to  the  De  Leybournes,  had  a  moated 
castle  of  theirs  in  which  they  entertained  Kdward  L ;  was 
given  by  the  last  of  the  De  Leybournes,  the  ''  Infanta  of  Kent," 
to  Edward  III. :  was  given  by  him  to  tlie  newly-founded  Cis- 
tercian abbey  of  St  Mary  Graces  in  London ;  went  after  the  dis- 
solution through  various  hands,  and,  with  the  fine  scat  of  Ley- 
bourne  Grange,  belongs  now  to  the  Hawley  family.  Remains 
of  the  castle,  including  a  fine  gateway,  still  stand  close  to  the 
church.  The  Uving  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ; 
value,  £300  with  residence.  The  church  is  partly  Early 
English,  partly  Perpendicular,  has  in  the  N  aisle  a  remark- 
able niche  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  includes  two  small 
tabernacles,  witliin  one  of  which  a  heait,  probably  that  of 
Roger  de  Leybom-ne,  of  the  time  of  Edw.ard  XL,  was  found 
in  a  leaden  box.  The  building  was  restored  in  1874.  There 
are  endowed  schools  at  Leybourne,  East  ]\Ialling,  and  South- 
borough. 

Leybridge,  a  place  2  miles  NNW  of  Calne,  in  Wilts. 

Leybum,  a  union,  a  market-town,  and  a  township  in  the 
N.  K.  Yorkshire.  The  town  stands  on  the  N  side  of  Wens- 
leydale,  on  a  branch  line  which  joins  the  M.R.  at  Hawes 
.Junction,  22^  miles  distant.  It  is  9  miles  SSW  of  Richmond, 
and  is  connected  with  Middleham  by  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Yore.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two  spacious  streets  or  oblong 
squares  of  well-built  houses,  is  situated  amid  beautiful 
sceneiy,  offers  facilities  to  tomists  for  exploring  the  pictur- 
esque country  around  it,  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions  and 
county  courts  and  a  polling  place,  and  has  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.),  a  railway  station,  two 
b.anks,  several  inns,  a  town-hall,  gasworks  erected  in  1855, 
a  church.  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  and  a  dispensary.  The  town-hall  was  built  in  1856, 
•at  a  cost  of  about  £3000,  and  is  a  large  and  heavy  yet  good 
edifice.  A  handsome  county  police  station  w.as  erected  in 
1877.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  fairs  for 
cattle  and  sheep  on  the  second  Friday  of  Feb.,  M.ay,  Oct., 
and  Dec.  "  Leybum  Shawl,"  on  the  W  side  of  the  town, 
is  a  high  natural  teiTaee,  about  a  mile  long,  affords  a 
delightful  walk,  was  much  improved  in  1846,  and  com- 
mands extensive  and  romantic  views.  The  township  is  in 
Wensley  parish,  and  comprises  2515  acres,  of  which  16 
!U-e  water;  population,  982.  The  manor  belongs  to  Lord 
Bolton.  The  living  is  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Wensley  in 
the  diocese  of  Ripon  ;  joint  net  v.ilne,  £567,  with  residence. 
Pab-on,  Lord  Bolton.  The  church  of  St  Matthew,  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  Wensley  parish,  is  a  building  in  the  Decorated 
style,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  north  aisle,  and  an 
embattled  western  tower.  The  workhouse  stands  near  the 
railway  station,  was  erected  in  1877,  and  has  accommoda- 
tion for  100  inmates. 

Leycett,  a  hamlet  in  Madeley  p.arish,  Staffordshire,  2^ 
miles  NE  of  Great  Madeley.  It  has  a  station  on  the  North 
Staffordshire  railway,  and  a  post  and  money  order  office  under 
Newcastle-under-Lyme ;  telegraph  office  at  the  railway  sta- 
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tion.  The  works  of  the  Madeley  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are 
situated  here.     There  is  a  mission  church,  built  in  1870. 

Leyham.     See  Lathaji. 

Leyland,  a  village,  a  township,  a  parish,  and  a  hundred 
in  Lancashire.  The  village  stands  near  the  river  Lostock, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  W  of  the  N.W.R.,  and  6  S  of 
Preston ;  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  and  has  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Preston,  and  a  station 
on  the  railway.  Fairs  are  held  on  24  March  and  26  Oct., 
and  an  agricultural  and  horticultural  meeting  is  held  in  Sept. 
The  township  comprises  3726  acres;  population,  5972. 
The  manor  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
to  the  Crown,  and  had  then  a  royal  hall  and  court  of  justice. 
Worden  Hall  stands  about  half  a  mile  S  of  the  village,  in  a 
park  of  more  than  300  acres,  and  is  approached  tI]rough  a 
handsome  modern  ai'chway  adjacent  to  the  village.  The  Old 
Hall  is  a  Tudor  mansion,  now  converted  into  a  fannhonse. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  cotton  mills,  gold 
thread  works,  and  in  extensive  india-rubber  works.  The 
township  is  governed  by  a  local  board,  who  have  erected 
waterworks.  The  parish  contains  also  the  townshins  of 
Clayton  le  Woods,  Cuerden,  Euxton,  Hoghton,  Whittle  le 
Woods,  Withnell,  Wheelton,  and  Heapey.  The  ecclesiastical 
arrangement  divides  the  area  into  Leyland  St  Andrew,  Leyland 
St  James,  Euxton,  Whittle-le- Woods,  Withnell,  Hoghton,  and 
Heapey,  but  Leyland  St  James  includes  also  a  small  portion 
of  Croston  parish,  and  it  was  separately  constituted  in  1855, 
Both  the  lining  of  Leyland  St  Andrew  and  the  living  of  Ley- 
land  St  James  are  vicarages  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester ; 
gross  values,  £1018  and  £320  with  residences ;  population 
of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  Andrew,  5719;  of  St  James, 
1635.  The  parochial  church,  or  church  of  St  Andrew,  was 
mainly  rebuilt  in  1817,  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  English 
style,  retains,  in  its  chancel,  a  fine  arch  of  the  previous  edifice, 
together  with  sedilia  and  a  piscina,  includes  a  chantry  chapel 
of  the  Haringtons,  containing  brasses  and  handsome  monu- 
mental tablets  of  that  family,  and  has  at  the  W  end  a  fine 
massive  tower.  The  churchyard  contains  tombstones  with 
crosses  of  the  13th  or  14th  century,  and  others  with  inscrip- 
tions of  the  17th.  The  church  of  St  James,  built  in  1865, 
is  in  the  Early  English  style,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave  of 
three  bays,  aisles,  north  porch,  and  a  western  tower  with 
lofty  spire,  and  contains  a  beautifully  carved  octagonal  font. 
The  chapelries  of  Withnell,  Whittle  le  Woods,  Hoghton,  and 
Heapey  are  separately  noticed.  Chapels  for  Congregational- 
ists,  Wesleyans,  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics 
are  in  the  township.  St  Ambrose  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  built  in 
1884-85,  in  the  Early  English  style,  consisting  of  chancel, 
nave,  aisles,  north  porch,  and  a  tower.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  a  plain  but  spacious  edifice  of  1846.  The  Con- 
gregational chapel,  erected  in  1877,  is  in  the  Early  English 
style.  A  grammar  school  stands  at  the  extr-emity  of  the 
parochial  churchyard,  is  an  ancient  building,  and  has  an 
endowed  income,  transfeiTed  to  it  by  Queen  Elizabeth  from 
the  Harington  chantry.  B.alshaw's  Free  School,  founded  in 
1784,  is  at  Golden  Hill,  and  has  an  endowed  income  of  about 
£300.  Almshouses,  for  six  persons,  were  founded  in  1649, 
and  rebuilt  in  1849 ;  five  modern  cottages  are  near  them,  the 
rents  of  which  are  appropriated  to  them  ;  almshouses  for  six 
aged  women  were  founded  by  Osbaldeston  in  1665,  and 
rebuilt  in  1870 ;  and  in  1887  four  others  were  erected  and 
endowed  by  Mrs  Walton  and  Miss  Ryley.  The  total  yearly 
value  of  charities  is  about  £600.  There  is  also  a  police 
station,  erected  in  1869. 

Leysdown,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Kent,  on  the  NE 
side  of  Sheppey  Isle,  9  miles  from  Sheerness  station  on  the 
L.C.  &  D.R.  Post  town,  Sheerness;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Eastchurch.  Acreage  of  the  parish,  2179; 
population,  218.  There  are  two  coastguard  stations.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Harty,  in 
the  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  value,  £265  with  residence.  The 
present  church  was  built  in  1874  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Norman  bnilding  which  fell  in  in  1734. 

Leyton  or  Low  Leyton,  a  vill.age  and  a  parish  in  Essex. 
The  village  stands  adjacent  to  the  river  Lea  and  the  G.E.R., 
on  which  it  has  a  station,  and  the  boundary  with  Jliddlesex, 
5i  miles  NE  by  E  of  Bishopsgate,  London;  took  its  name, 
signifying  Leatown,  from  its  position  on  the  Lea ;  occupies  or 
is  near  the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  near  the  Roman  or  Stone 
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Way  to  Colcliester,  and  where  many  coins  and  other  relics  of 
the  Romans  and  some  of  the  Saxons  have  heen  found ;  be- 
longed to  King  Harold,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Thomas 
Roe,  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogtd  and  to  the  Saltan  of 
Turkey  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  It  formerly  consisted  of 
one  long  street  with  a  number  of  fine  villa  residences  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  trees,  but  it  is  now  a  rapidly  growing 
residential  suburb  of  London.  The  parish  has  an  area  of 
2331  acres  of  land  and  39  of  water;  population,  43,906. 
It  is  in  the  Eastern  Suburban  Postal  District,  is  witliin  the 
jui-isdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  The  town-hall  and 
technical  institute  was  opened  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York  in  1896.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  Essex  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  called  Lea  Hall,  and  there  is  a  metropolitan  police 
station  in  the  Lea  Bridge  Road.  Remains  of  ancient  entrench- 
uients  with  a  square  double  embankment  surrounded  by  a 
moat  are  at  Ruckholts.  Temple  mills,  in  the  Lea,  were  mills 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars,  but  they 
were  demolished  to  give  place  to  waterworks.  There  are 
still  several  fine  old  houses  in  the  parish,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Eltoe  House,  once  the  residence  of  the  late 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  Ruckholts  House,  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  Hickes  family.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  St  Albans ;  net  yearly  value,  £300  with  residence.  The 
chm-ch,  rebuilt  of  brick  in  1821,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower,  which  dates  from  about  1658,  is  a  plain  building  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles, 
two  small  porches  on  the  S  side,  and  a  western  tower.  It 
formerly  contained  a  memorial  of  John  Stiype,  a  zealous 
antiquary  and  historian,  who  was  incumbent  of  the  parish  for 
sixty-eight  years,  and  it  still  contains  monuments  to  Charles 
(Gormg)  second  and  last  Eai'l  of  Norwich,  Bowyer  the  famous 
prmter,  Su:  Josiah  Child  the  founder  of  Child's  Bank,  several 
memorials  of  the  Hickes  family,  and  some  interesting  brasses. 
The  ecclesiastical  district  of  All  Saints  was  formed  in  1886 
out  of  Leyton  and  Walthamstow.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans  ;  net  value,  £289  with  residence, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Vicar  of  Leyton.  The  church,  a  plain 
cruciform  building  of  stone  and  brick  in  the  Decorated  style, 
was  erected  in  1865;  a  new  church,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing 600  persons,  was  erected  in  1893.  There  are  also  Bap- 
tist, Congi'egational,  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a  Plymouth 
Brethren  meeting-room,  and  a  Salvation  Army  barracks. 
The  charities  include  eight  almshouses,  belonging  to  the 
Master  Bakers'  Pension  Society  in  the  Lea  Bridge  Road. 

Le3rtonstone,  a  village  and  a  chapeh-y  in  Leyton  pai-ish, 
Esses.  The  tillage  i-uns  par.allel  to  Leyton  village  and 
northward  of  it,  Hes  on  the  Roman  road  to  Colchester  adja- 
cent to  the  G.E.R.,  took  the  latter  part  of  its  name  from  a 
milliarinm  which  stood  at  it,  has  recently  undergone  great 
increase,  contains  many  fine  suburban  villas,  and  has  a  sta- 
tion on  the  railway  about  a  mile  N  of  that  of  Leyton,  and  is 
the  Eastern  Suburban  Postal  District.  The  chapeliy  was 
constituted  in  1845.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  St  Albans ;  net  value,  £306  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of 
the  Bishop  of  St  Albans.  The  church  occupies  a  command- 
ing site  on  the  road  fi'om  Stratford  to  Epping,  and  is  a 
handsome  edifice  of  white  brick  and  stone  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  light  square  W  tower  surmounted  by  four  fine 
spirelets  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist.  Harrow  Green 
is  an  ecclesiastical  pai-ish,  formed  in  1879  from  the  parishes 
of  Leyton,  Leytonstone,  Wanstead,  West  Ham,  and  Stratford 
New  Town.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
Albans ;  gross  value,  £330  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  St  Albans.  The  church,  erected  in  1878,  is  a 
large  building  of  brick  in  the  Early  Enghsh  style.  St  An- 
di-ew's  is  an  ecclesiastical  parish,  formed  in  1887  from  the 
parish  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  Leytonstone.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  St  Albans.  The  church  is  a  buUding  of  Kentish 
rag  and  Bath  stone  in  the  Gothic  style.  Population  of  the 
ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  12,079 ;  of 
Harrow  Green,  29,619  ;  of  St  Andrew,  12,360.  There  are 
also  Baptist,  Congi-egational,  Primitive  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, and  Wesleyan  chapels.  The  Congregational  chapel 
is  a  fine  building  of  stone  in  the  Lombaido-Gothic  style, 
erected  in  1877-78  at  a  cost  of  over  £8000.  There  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  cemetery,  formed  in  1861,  which  is  11  acres 
in  extent  and  has  a  mortuary  chapel.  The  late  Right  Hon. 
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Sir  Henry  Cotton,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  and  the  late  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  were  natives. 

Leyton  Street.    See  Leyton. 

Lezant,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  between  the  rivers  Inny 
and  Tamar,  6  mUes  S  of  Launceston  station  on  the  G.W.R. 
and  L.  &  S.W.R.  It  contains  the  villages  of  TreboUet,  Tre- 
kenna,  and  Rezare,  and  the  hamlet  of  Trewarlet.  Post  town 
and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Launceston.  Acreage, 
4841 ;  population,  680.  Landew,  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Herles,  is  a  chief  residence.  Trecarrell,  now  an  ivied  ruin, 
was  a  mansion  partly  built  by  Su:  John  Trecarrell  but  never 
finished.  A  lead  mine  is  near  Landew.  The  hving  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  diocese  of  Truro;  value,  £328  with  residence. 
The  church  is  ancient,  has  a  pinnacled  tower,  and  contains 
monuments  of  the  Herles,  the  Trecarrells,  and  the  Trefusises. 
There  are  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Free  Methodist  chapels. 

Lezayre.     See  Kikk  Chkist  Lezayee. 

Leziate,  a  pai-Jsh  in  Norfolk,  2J  miles  N  of  East  Winch 
station  on  the  G.E.R  ,and  4J  E  of  Kings  Lynn.  Post  town, 
Lynn ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office.  Gay  ton.  Acreage, 
1480 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  212 ;  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, with  Ashwicken,  323.  About  104  acres  are  rabbit- 
waiTen  and  common.  The  Hving  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to 
the  rectory  of  Ashwicken,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  joint 
net  value,  £438  with  residence.  The  old  church  was  destroyed 
long  ago,  and  only  the  foundations  remain,  but  a  small  mis- 
sion chm-ch  to  seat  about  100  was  erected  in  1883. 

Lhane  Moor,  The,  a  stream  in  the  N  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
rising  in  the  Curragh,  and  running  windingly  northward 
about  5  miles  to  the  sea,  IJ  mile  SW  of  Blue  Head.  It 
is  one  of  the  two  streams  which  drained  lakes  formerly  in 
the  Curragh. 

Libanus,  a  hamlet  m  Glyn  township,  Devynnock  parish, 
Brecknockshire,  4  miles  SW  of  Brecon.  It  has  a  post  ofiice 
under  Brecon ;  money  order  and  telegraph  ofiice,  Brecon. 

Libberston.     See  Lebbeestox. 

Libbery,  a  hamlet  in  Grafton  Flyford  parish,  Worcester- 
shu-e,  1  mile  SW  of  Grafton  Flyford  village. 

Lichborough.     See  LiTCHBOKonoH. 

Lichet  Matravers.     See  Lttchett  Mateaveks. 

Lichet  Minster.     See  Lttchett  Minster. 

Lichfield,  a  city  and  a  county  of  itself,  a  municipal  borongh, 
the  head  of  a  poor-law  union  and  county  court  district,  and 
four  parishes  in  StafFordshire,  and  a  diocese  partly  also  in 
Salop,  Wai-wickshire,  Flintshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Cheshire. 
The  city  stands  on  a  small  afliuent  of  the  river  Trent,  on  Icknield 
Street,  near  the  intersection  of  Icknield  Street  with  Watlmg 
Street,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  Wyrley  and  Coventry  Canal 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  9  miles  NE  of  Walsall,  16  N 
by  E  of  Birmingham,  16  SE  by  E  of  Stafi'ord,  and  118  by 
rail  from  London.  It  has  two  stations,  one  on  the  Trent 
Valley  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  about  IJ  mile  SE  of  the 
city,  and  the  other  in  the  city,  on  the  Walsall  and  Derby  and 
Bmningham-Sutton  Coldfield  and  Lichfield  branches  of  the 
same  railway.  Its  site  is  a  fine  open  vale  sm'rounded  by  fertile 
hills  of  moderate  height  and  easy  ascent,  and  the  S  part  is 
divided  from  the  Cathedral  Close  by  the  Minster  Pool,  which 
has  been  converted  from  a  swamp  into  a  picturesque  lake  by 
the  South  Staifordshlre  Waterworks  Company,  who  use  it 
as  a  reservoii-.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  walls  and  marshes. 
Its  ontfine  is  iiTPgular,  and  some  of  the  streets  stretch  away 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  main  body.  A  ditch  was 
at  one  time  formed  round  the  early  precmcts,  but  this  has 
left  no  other  trace  than  the  name  Castle  Ditch  in  the  E. 
Most  of  the  present  houses  are  modem.  The  environs  have 
gardens,  agi'eeable  walks,  and  a  diversity  of  pleasant  views. 

History. — Lichfield  probably  sprang  in  some  way  fi'om  the 
Roman  station  Etocetum,  which  stood  at  the  intersection 
of  Icknield  Street  and  Watling  Street.  The  name  is  Saxon, 
was  .anciently  written  Licedfeld,  Licethfeld,  and  Lichfeld, 
and  has  been  derived  by  some  from  lychy  "  a  marsh,"  with 
allusion  to  the  mai-shy  character  of  its  site — by  others  from 
Z^ycA,  "  a  dead  body"  or  "the  dead,"  with  allusion  to  the 
tradition  that  a  great  battle  was  fought  on  "  a  field  "  here 
by  three  kings,  who  slew  one  another  on  the  spot  now  known 
as  Borroncop  Hill,  from  the  traditional  names  of  kings, 
Bonow,  Cope,  and  Hill.  Another  tradition  alleges  that  the 
town  existed  in  the  Roman  times,  that  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
slaughter  of  Christians  dming  the   Diocletian  persecution 
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in  286,  and  that  it  tools;  its  name  of  "  tlie  field  of  the  dead" 
from  that  slaughter.  It  probably  was  no  more  than  a  small 
village  in  the  time  of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  That 
monaixh,  about  656,  having  defeated  and  slain  Penda,  the 
heathen  king  of  Mercia,  introduced  Christianity  among  his 
subjects,  and  made  Lichfield  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Chad, 
a  zealous  ecclesiastic,  afterwards  canonized,  was  made  bishop 
in  669,  and  he  greatly  propagated  Christianity  among  the 
people  and  raise^  Lichfield  to  the  condition  of  a  considerable 
town.  Ofia,  king  of  Mercia,  about  790  obtained  from  the 
Pope  a  decree  for  dividing  the  province  of  Canterbury  and 
maiing  the  see  of  Lichfield  ai-chiepiscopal,  bat  after  Otfa's 
death  that  decree  became  obsolete.  Lichfield  did  not  flourish 
well  even  as  a  simple  see,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  had  sunk  to  small  importance.  The  bishopric, 
therefore,  was  transfeiTcd  from  it  in  1075  to  Chester, 
whence  in  1096  it  was  removed  to  Coventry.  Roger  de 
CHnton,  being  appointed  bishop  in  1129,  reconstituted  the 
bishopric  of  Lichfield,  and  rebuilt  its  cathedral.  The  title  was 
changed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  to  that  of  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field and  Covenhy,  and  since  1836  the  occupant  of  the  see 
has  been  styled  simply  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  De  Clinton, 
besides  rebuilding  the  cathedral,  founded  a  priory  and  erected 
a  strong  castle  or  magnificent  tower,  and  the  castle  became 
the  prison  of  Richai-d  II.  on  his  way  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  town  had  a  mint  in  the  time  of  Stephen ;  it  was  bm-nt 
in  1291 ;  it  was  ravaged  by  the  plague  in  1593  ;  and  it  was 
taken  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1643,  retaken  by  Prince 
Rupert,  and  given  back  to  the  Parliamentarians  in  1646. 
Richard  II.  kept  Christmas  in  it  in  1397,  two  years  before 
being  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  ;  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  it  in 
1575  ;  James  L  visited  it  in  1624  ;  Charles  I.  lodged  in  it 
three  times  in  1643  ;  and  the  Princess  Victoria  visited  it  in 
1832,  and  again  as  Queen  Victoria  in  1843;  the  Prince  of 
Wales  visited  Lichfield  in  1894  and  inspected  the  Stafford- 
shire Yeomanry.  William  de  Lichfield  a  learned  monk, 
Whytingdon  a  scholar,  Butt  and  Buckeridge  the  theologians, 
Camden's  father,  Dr  Thomas  Newton,  Dr  Samuel  Johnson, 
Elias  Ashmole,  Smalh-idge,  Major  Andr^,  and  Dilke  the  dra- 
matist were  natives ;  Dr  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  author  of 
"  Zoonomia"  and  other  works,  but  better  known  as  the  gi-and- 
father  of  the  great  naturalist  Charles  Darwin,  lived  in  Lich- 
field, and  practised  as  a  physician;  and  the  Boniface  of 
Farqnhar's  "  Beaux  Stratagem  "  kept  the  George  Inn  in  1707. 
The  city  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  Anson. 

The  Cathedral— TheMercmn  Church  at  Lichfield  was  built 
byKiugOswy,  and  the  cathedral  in  700  by  Bishop  Hedda,  but 
neither  has  left  any  vestiges.  The  Norman  church,  as  rebuilt 
by  Bishop  de  Clinton,  has  left  scarcely  any  remains.  The 
present  cathedral  appears  to  date  from  about  1200,  but  in- 
cludes numerous  additions  and  restorations,  from  the  13th 
century  downwards.  The  nave,  the  transepts,  part  of  the  choir 
and  the  chapter-house,  are  ascribed  to  the  period  between 
1200  and  1250,  the  west  font  to  about  1275,  the  Lady  chapel 
to  about  1300,  and  the  presbytery  to  about  1325.  Accord- 
ing to  Fuller  the  cathedral  was  completed  between  1420  and 
1447.  Numerous  portions  belong  to  an  extensive  restora- 
tion, at  enormous  expense,  dming  the  years  1647-69  ;  the 
roofs  of  the  aisles  and  parts  of  two  of  the  spires  date  from 
1788  till  1795  ;  the  glass  of  the  Lady  chapel  dates  from  1530 
till  1540,  but  belonged  to  a  Flemish  abbey  near  Liege,  and 
was  brought  to  Lichfield  so  late  as  1803.  In  1860  a  restora- 
tion of  the  interior  was  commenced  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  west  front  was 
commenced  in  1877,  and  completed  in  1884.  Further  re- 
storations are  still  in  progress.  Vast  damage  was  done  to 
the  pile  in  1643-46  ;  the  Royalists  and  the  Pai-liamentarians 
then  alternately  held  and  used  its  Close  as  the  fortalice  of 
the  city;  upwards  of  2000  shot  and  1500  grenades  were 
fired  against  it ;  the  lead  was  torn  from  it  to  be  cast  into 
bullets ;  parts  of  its  walls  were  shattered,  and  most  of  its 
central  spire  demolished  ;  and  so  great  was  the  quantity  of 
rubbish  from  the  result  of  demolition  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  very  costly  renovation  which  followed,  the  eight 
carriage  horses  of  the  bishop  were  employed  to  assist  in  clear- 
ing the  i-ubbish  away.  The  cathedral  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  chief  cathedrals  of  England,  but  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  Its  site  is  on  an  eminence ;  its  surroundings  are 
free  from  cloister  or  precinct  wall,  from  gate  or  ancient  monas- 


teiy ;  its  W  front  is  inferior  only  to  the  W  fronts  of  Wells  and 
Peterborough  ;  its  general  architecture  is  of  the  best  dates,  in 
admirable  proportions,  with  symmetrical  arrangement,  alike 
chaste  and  ornate ;  its  three  beautiful  spires  spring  exquisitely 
aloft  from  the  general  mass ;  its  veiy  stone,  of  a  pale  rose 
colour,  looks  soft  and  mellow. 

The  enture  pile  is  379  feet  long  ;  the  nave  is  177  feet  long, 
66  wide,  and  60  high  ;  the  choir  and  Lady  chapel  are  196  feeS 
long ;  the  chou-  is  37  feet  wide ;  the  Lady  chapel  is  27  feet 
wide;  the  transept  is  152  feet  long  and  45  wide;  the  western 
spires  are  183  feet  high  ;  the  central  spire  is  258  feet  high ; 
and  the  chapter-house  is  45  feet  long,  28  wide,  and  23  high. 
The  W  front  h.as  three  doorways,  a  Decorated  window  of  sis 
lights,  and  a  gable  with  trefoiled  paneb,  and  is  flanked  with 
two  towers,  smTnounted  by  hexagonal  spires.  The  central 
doorway  shows  a  rich  combination  of  fohated  arches,  ex- 
quisitely wrought  mouldings,  and  cmopied  statues.  The 
flanking  towers  have  hexagonal  stair  tun-ets  on  the  sides,  and 
are  crowned  with  crocketed  pinnacles  at  the  angles ;  and  the 
spures  are  delicately  banded  at  intervals,  and  have  four  suc- 
cessive tiers  of  canopied  spire  hghts.  The  whole  of  the  west 
front  was  covered  with  statues,  most  of  which  were  destroyed; 
but  at  the  restoration  in  1884  nearly  all  the  niches  were  re- 
filled by  new  stone  statues.  In  the  central  gable,  between 
the  two  spires,  is  a  statne  of  our  Lord,  and  below  Him  are 
the  four  archangels ;  below  is  a  tier  of  patriarchs,  then  two 
tiers  of  prophets,  a  tier  of  British  and  English  kings,  from 
Peada  to  Richai-d  II.,  and  at  the  base  the  twelve  apostles.  The 
SW  tower  is  adorned  with  st.atues  of  the  six  bishops  who  were 
concerned  in  the  building  or  restoration  of  the  cathedral — 
Clinton,  Patteshull,  Langton,  Hacket,  Lonsdale,  and  Selwyn. 
On  the  NW  tower  are  statues  of  St  Mark,  St  Luke,  Se 
Helena,  and  St  Cyprian  ;  on  the  W  front  is  a  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria  from  the  studio  of  Princess  Louise.  The  central 
tower  rises  one  storey  above  the  roof,  has  canopied  two-light 
windows  on  each  face,  and  is  crowned  with  pinnacled  turrets 
at  the  angles ;  and  its  spire  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  other 
two  spii'es,  and  of  similar  character,  but  is  crocketed  along 
the  sides.  The  nave  is  of  eight  bays,  with  remarkably  beau- 
tiful aisles  ;  and  shows  the  Early  English  character  in  a  dis- 
tinctive manner,  neither  as  simply  as  Salisbury  nor  as  richly 
as  Lincoln,  yet  more  akin  than  either  to  Decorated  Enghsh. 
The  four  massive  piers  which  support  the  central  tower  have 
clustered  shafts,  bound  with  three  fillets.  The  transepts  are 
comparatively  plain,  and  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  edifice ;  yet  then-  doors  are  very  elaborate,  and  have 
statues  and  other  decorations  such  as  to  make  them  not  very 
mnch  inferior  to  the  great  W  door.  The  chou-  is  of  six  bays, 
with  aisles,  and  a  retro-choir  of  two  bays ;  shows  well  the 
Decorated  English  character;  deflects  several  feet  out  of  the 
line  of  the  nave,  to  emblemize  the  di'ooping  head  of  the  ci-uci- 
fied  Saviour ;  has  a  hexagonal  form  in  the  E  end ;  and  is 
subtended  by  two  sacristies  on  the  S  side,  and  by  a  vestibule 
and  the  chapter-house  on  the  N.  The  Lady  chapel  is  the  gem 
of  the  cathedral,  and  gives  it  a  beautiful  termination ;  has  nine 
lofty  windows,  rich  tracery,  and  graceful  flowering  canopies. 
The  stained  glass  of  the  windows  is  said  by  experts  to  he  of 
unequalled  beauty.  The  chapter-house  is  polygonal,  has  a 
single  central  pier,  and  is  richly  ornamented;  and  the  vestibule 
of  it  is  arcaded.  The  library  is  above  the  chapter-house ;  re- 
sembles it  in  character,  but  has  less  ornament ;  and  contains, 
among  other  interesting  matters,  the  manuscript  of  Chaucer's 
"  Canterbury  Tales,"  and  an  Irish  MS.  of  the  8th  century 
copy  of  the  Gospels,  familiarly  known  as  St  Chad's  Gospels. 
Superb  monuments  of  Lord  Basset  and  two  Lords  Paget  were 
destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  The  chief  monuments 
now  ai-e — in  the  NW  tower,  one  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Jlon- 
tague,  by  Westmacott ;  in  the  N  transept,  a  monument  of  Jliss 
Seward's  parents,  by  the  junior  Bacon ;  in  the  S  transept,  a 
bust  of  Dr  Johnson,  a  monument  of  Dr  Newton,  and  a  me- 
morial to  the  80th  Regiment,  overhung  by  three  standai'ds 
taken  at  Sobraon  ;  and  in  the  choir,  effigies  of  Bishops  Lang- 
ton,  Patteshull,  Hacket,  Lonsdale,  and  Selwyn,  Dean  Howard, 
and  Archdeacon  Moore,  an  effigy  of  Sir  John  Stanley  of  the 
•  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  cadaver  of  Dean  Hej-wood,  a  fine  altar- 
tomb  of  Archdeacon  Hodson,  and  the  famous  figures  of  the 
two  daughters  of  the  Rev.  W.  Robinson,  known  as  the  "  Sleep- 
ing Children,"  by  Chantrey ;  also  a  statue  of  Bishop  Ryder, 
one  of  Chantrey 's  latest  works.     An  Episcopal  palace  is  at 
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the  NE  corner  of  the  Close,  and  was  rebnilt  by  Bishop  Wood 
in  1687,  and  enlarged  by  Bishop  Selwra  in  1867.  The 
deaneiy  stands  to  the  W  of  the  palace  in  the  Close,  and  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  centtuy.  The  prebendal 
houses  ai-e  in  the  SW  and  N\V,  and  some  of  them  inclnde 
specimens  of  ancient  brickwork. 

Churdies. — St  Mary's  Chmrch  stands  on  the  S  side  of  the 
Market  Place,  was  opened  in  1721  on  the  site  of  a  very 
ancient  chorch,  which  Leiand  describes  as  "  right  beautiful." 
It  was  rebnilt  in  1S68  as  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Lonsdale, 
retaining  a  lofty  W  tower  erected  iu  1855.  St  Chad's 
Church  stands  at  Slowe.  a  httle  to  the  E,  is  a  small  ancient 
structure,  with  a  fine  Early  English  S  door  and  a  square 
tower,  and  took  its  name  from  being  on  or  near  the  site  of 
St  Chad's  cell  or  hermitage.  A  spring  called  St  Chad's 
Well  is  in  its  neighbourhood,  under  a  small  temple  wreathed 
with  sculptured  roses,  and  bearing  the  initials  of  St  Chad  on 
the  arch.  St  Michael's  Church  stands  on  Greenhill,  at  the 
SE  side  of  the  city,  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  paj'tially  rebuilt  in  1G44 ;  has  a  fine  spire,  and  con- 
tains a  good  font,  an  effigies  of  William  de  Wotton  of  the 
time  of  Edward  IIL,  and  many  handsome  monuments.  The 
father  of  Dr  Johnson  was  buried  in  this  chmxh.  Christ 
Church  was  built  in  1847,  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  has 
a  square  tower.  It  was  enlarged  in  1887  by  the  addition 
of  two  ti-ansepts.  St  John's  Chapel  stands  in  St  John's 
Street,  is  annexed  to  St  John's  Hospital,  but  sei-ves  as  a  chapel 
•of  ease,  and  is  a  singular  structure,  with  curiously  foi-med 
windows  and  a  fine  open  roof;  it  was  restored  in  1870. 
There  ai-e  Roman  Catholic,  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  A  vicars'  choral  college  was 
founded  in  1240  by  Bishop  Pateshull,  and  a  friary  founded 
in  1229  by  Bishop  Stavenby  was  burnt  in  1291  and  rebuilt 
in  1545,  and  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  in  1745. 

Schools  and  Institutions. — The  grammar  school,  in  St 
John  Street  was  founded  by  Edward  ^^.,  and  rebuilt  in 
1692  and  1860;  is  a  brick  edifice  in  the  Tudor  style,  60 
feet  long,  and  numbers  among  its  pupils  Dr  Johnson,  Bishop 
Newton,  Bishop  Smallridge,  Addison,  Garrick,  Salt  the  tra- 
veller, Ashmole  the  antiquary,  Wollaston,  author  of  the 
"  Religion  of  Nature,"  King  the  herald,  Hawkins  Browne, 
Chief  Baron  Lloyd,  Chief  Baron  Parker,  Chief  Justice  Wil- 
mot.  Judge  Noel,  and  James  the  inventor  of  the  "  fever 
powder."  The  diocesan  theological  college  for  students  in- 
tending to  enter  holy  orders  is  near  the  cathedral.  The  school 
of  art  in  Dam  Sti-eet  was  erected  in  1882,  and  contains  also 
a  subscription  hbrary.  The  museum  and  free  library,  near 
the  Minster  Pool,  erected  in  1859,  includes  a  newsroom  and 
library,  gardens,  and  recreation  grounds.  The  museum  con- 
tains relics  of  the  siege  of  Lichfield,  relics  of  Dr  Johnson, 
portraits  of  the  chief  Lichfield  worthies,  and  a  collection  of 
antiquities  and  objects  of  art.  St  John's  Hospital,  in  St 
John's  Street,  was  instituted  in  the  time  of  Hemy  III.  by 
Bishop  Clinton,  was  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  its  chapel', 
in  1495,  is  a  gloomy  structure  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  curious  form  of  its  chimneys,  and  gives  honse-room 
and  money  allowances  to  thirteen  old  men.  Dr  Milley's  or 
the  Women's  Hospital,  in  Beacon  Street,  was  founded  m  1424, 
rebnilt  in  1604,  and  gives  support  to  fifteen  aged  women. 
Andrew  Newton's  Almshouses,  for  the  widows  and  daughters 
of  clergymen,  were  founded  in  1798,  include  twenty  com- 
fortable dwellings,  forming  a  neat  building  in  the  Close ; 
and  aflFord  £bO  a  year,  with  house  and  small  garden  to  each 
of  twenty  persons.     There  is  a  workhouse. 

Other  Building!:.— Ihe  Guild-hall,  in  Bore  Street,  is  a 
modern  building  and  includes  court-rooms,  city  offices,  polic« 
station,  and  armoury  for  the  local  volunteers.  The  market- 
hall  and  corn  exchange,  in  St  Mary's  Square,  was  built  in 
1860;  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  has  an  aixade  along  its  entire 
front,  leading  into  a  spacious  covered  market,  and  includes  an 
upper  room  capable  of  accommodating  fi"om  600  to  800  per- 
sons. An  ancient  cross,  erected  by  Dean  Denton,  stood  on 
the  site  of  this  edifice,  comprised  eight  arches  resting  on 
massive  pillars,  and  had,  on  two  of  its  sides,  about  6  feet  from 
the  ground,  two  brass  crucifixes.  The  house  in  which  Dr 
Johnson  was  bora  still  stands  on  the  W  side  of  the  market- 
place. A  statue  of  Dr  Johnson,  presented  to  the  city  in 
1838  by  the  Rev.  James  Law,  chancellor  of  the  diocese, 
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stands  in  the  market-pl.i< 
ing  position,  7  feet  high. 


le  house ;  is  in  a  sit- 
a  square  pedestal  10 
feet  high,  the  sides  of  which  have  bas-reliefs  of  various  inci- 
dents in  the  doctor's  life.  St  James'  Hall,  in  Bore  Street,  is 
used  for  concerts,  &c.  A  parish  room  for  meetings,  &c., 
is  in  Wade  Street  A  drinking  fountain,  at  the  comer  of 
the  museum  bnildmg,  was  erected  in  1862,  and  has  sculpture 
representing  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's 
Well.  Both  the  Minster  and  the  Stow  Pools  are  used  as 
reservoirs  by  the  South  Staifordshu-e  Waterworks  Company, 
and  the  houses,  public  conduits,  and  Cathedral  Close  are  well 
supplied  with  water  from  springs  about  a  mile  to  the  SW, 
under  a  trust  devised  by  Hector  Beane. 

Trade,  tjr. — Lichfield  has  a  head  post  office  and  three 
banks,  is  a  seat  of  county  comts  and  petty  and  quarter  ses- 
sions. Two  weekly  newspapers  are  publisjied.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  a  fair  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 
Brewing,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  water,  is  an  important 
indnstiy.  Market  gardening,  coach  building,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements,  are  carried  on.  Lichfield 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  38th  and  64th  military  regi- 
mental districts,  and  contains  the  depots  of  the  South  and 
North  Staffordshire  territorial  regiments.  The  South  Staf- 
fordsliire  Regiment  consists  of  the  old  38th  and  80th  Foot  and 
the  1st  (King's  Own)  Staflxjrdshire  Militia  (forming  the  ord 
and  4th  battalions).  The  North  Staffordshire  Regiment  con- 
sists of  the  old  64th  and  98th  Foot  and  the  "ind  (King's  Own) 
Stafi'ordshire  Militia  (forming  the  ord  and  4th  battalions). 
Both  regiments  have  volunteer  battalions  attached.  Lich- 
field is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Stafi'ordshire  Yeomanry 
Cavalry.  The  city  was  governed  from  1387  till  the  time  of 
Edward  Yl.  by  a  guild,  consisting  of  a  master,  4  wardens, 
and  24  brethren ;  was  incoi-porated  as  a  borough  by  Edward 
VI.,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  IS  council- 
lors. It  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  from  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  till  that  of  Edward  III. ;  it  began  to  send  two  again 
in  the  time  of  Edward  'VI. ;  it  was  deprived  of  one  member 
in  1867,  and  in  1885  its  representation  was  merged  in  that 
of  the  county.  The  borough  has  a  separate  commission  of 
the  peace  and  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is 
divided  into  two  wards.     Acreage,  3475 ;  population,  7864. 

Parishes. — The  ciiycontainsfourparishes,  St  Mary  (acreage 
58,  population  2565) ;  St  Chad  (acreage  1102,  population 
1934);  St  Michael  (acreage  2136,  population  3086);  and  The 
Close,  formeriy  extra-parochial  (acreage  16,  population  212). 
The  parishes  of  St  Chad  and  St  Michael  extend  also  beyond 
the  city,  and  include  the  townships  of  Curborough  and  Elm- 
hurst,  PipehiU,  Wall,  Burntwood,  Chasetown,  Chase  Terrace, 
Boney  H.ay,  Hammerwich,  Fisherwick,  and  Streethay,  and  the 
hamlet  of  Freeford.  There  are  five  ecclesiastical  parishes,  St 
Chad  (population  1679),  St  Mary  (2564),  St  Michael  (2910), 
Tlie  Close  (212),  and  Christchurch  (coustitnted  m  1848  from 
StChadandSt.Michael,  1311).  Burntwood,  Chasetown,  Ham- 
merwich, and  Wall  form  separate  ecclesiastical  parishes.  The 
hvingsof  St  JIavy,  St  Cliad,  and  Christchurch  are  vicarages, 
of  St  Michael,  a  rectory— all  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  ;  gross 
value  of  St  Mary,  £430  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Lichfield.  Net  value  of  St  Chad, £14  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  St  Mary.  Net  value  of  Christchurch, 
£170  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Net 
value  of  St  Michael,  £234  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar 
of  St  Mary. 

The  Diocese. — Lichfield  diocese  comprehends  the  entire 
county  of  Stafibrdshire,  except  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  of 
Amblecote,  part  of  Blackheath,  Oldhill,  Reddan  Hill,  and 
Rowley  Regis  (diocese  of  Worcester),  and  parts  of  Bob- 
bington  and  Tuckhill  (diocese  of  Hereford),  Bartholomew 
(diocese  of  Chester),  and  Croxall  (Southwell),  the  northern 
portion  of  Salop,  forming  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  and  a 
small  portion  of  Wai'wickshire,  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Flintshire.  Population,  1,196,095.  There  is  a  sufl'rag.iii 
bishop  of  Shrewsbuiy.  The  cathedral  establishment  includes 
the  bishop,  the  dean,  fom-  canons,  three  archdeacons,  twenty 
prebendai-ies,  a  chancellor,  and  six  mmor  canons.  The  income 
of  the  bishop  is  £4200  ;  of  the  dean,  £1000  ;  of  each  of  the 
canons,  £500  ;  and  of  each  of  the  archdeacons,  £200.  The 
most  noted  of  the  bishops  have  been  Roger  de  Clinton,  who 
died  as  a  Crusader  at  Antioch ;  Gerai'd  la  Pucelle,  the 
canonist ;  Pateshull  and  Langton,  who  were  Lord  Treasm-ers ; 
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Nortlibury,  who  was  Lord  Keeper ;  Close,  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  King's  College  Chapel;  Smith,  the  fomider  of  Brase- 
nose  College  j  Hacket,  who  restored  the  cathedral  after  the 
Kestoration ;  Hough,  who  made  sturdy  resistance  to  King 
James  at  Magdalen ;  Hnrd,  Earl  Cornwallis,  Samuel  Butler, 
Lonsdale,  Selwyn,  and  Maclagan,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York. 

The  diocese  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  StafTord, 
Stoke-npon-Trent,  and  Salop.  The  archdeaconry  of  Stafford 
comprises  the  deaneries  of  Lichfield,  Allstonefield,  Brewood, 
Cheadle,  Eccleshall,  Handsworth,  Himley,  Leek,  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne,  Penkridge,  Rngeley,  Stafford,  Tamworth,  Trent- 
ham,  TrysuU,  Tntbury,  Uttoxeter,  Walsall,  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton. The  archdeacouiy  of  Salop  comprises  the  deaneries  of 
Condover,  Edgmond,  Ellesmere,  Hodnet,  Shefnal,  Shrews- 
bury, Wem,  Whitchurch,  and  Wrockwardine. 

Lichfield  Parliamentary  Dioision  of  Staffordshire  was 
formed  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885,  and 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Population, 
52,020.  Tlie  division  includes  the  following: — Penkridge 
(part  of) — Great  Wyrley,  Norton  Canes ;  Elford — Alrewas, 
Alrewas  Havs,  Clifton  Campville  and  Haunton,  Edingale, 
Elford,  Fisherwick,  Fradley,  Freeford,  Fulfen,  Harlaston, 
Haselor,  Oakley-in-Cvoxall,  Orgreave,  St.atfold,  Streethay, 
Syerscote,  Tamhorn,  Thorpe  Constantine,  Whittington,  Wig- 
ginton;  Eugeley — Armitage-with-Handsacre,Bromley(Hayes) 
Bromley  (King's),  Colton,  Curborough  and  Elmhurst,  Ham- 
stall  Kidware,  Longdon,  Mavesyn  Eidware,  Pipe  Ridware, 
Eugeley;  Shenstone — Burntwood,  Edial  and  Woodhouses, 
Cauwell,  Drayton  Bassett,  Farewell  and  Chorley,  Fazeley, 
Hammerwich,  Hints,  Hopwas  Hay,  Ogley  Hay,  Pipehill, 
Shenstone,  Staffordshire  Moor,  Swinfen  and  Packington, 
Tamworth  (pai-t  of).  Wall,  Weeford,  the  site  and  curtilage  of 
the  public  buildings  of  Brownhills  in  Norton  Canes;  Lichfield, 
municipal  borough ;  Tamworth,  municipal  borough  (the  part 
in  Staffordshire). 

Lichfield,  Hants.     See  Litchfield. 

Lickey,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  the  parishes  of  Broms- 
gi'ove  and  Kings  Norton,  Worcestershire.  4  miles  NE  of  Broms- 
grove.  There  are  stations  at  Blackwell  and  Barnt  Green  on 
the  M.R.,  and  at  Enbery  on  the  G.W.  and  Midland  Joint 
railway  ;  a  post  oiEce  at  Lickey  End ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Bromsgi-ove.  The  eccleshastical  parish  was  con- 
stituted in  1858.  Population,  24G7.  The  Lickey  Hills 
include  Eubery,  BilbeiTy,  Eeduall,  and  Beacon ;  they  exhibit 
scenes  of  remarkable  beauty,  command  very  extensive  and 
fine  prospects,  and  one  of  them  is  crowned  with  an  obelisk  in 
memory  of  the  sixth  Eai'l  of  Plymouth.  Four  rivers  take  their 
rise  from  these  hills — the  An-ow,  the  Stour,  the  Salwarpe, 
and  the  Eea.  Pleasure  parties  from  a  far  extent  of  surrounding 
country  and  from  Birmingham  visit  Lickey  in  the  summer 
months.  Bilbeny  and  Eednall  Hills  were  acquired  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Birmiugham  for  public  recreation  in  1888.  The 
Birmingham  Lunatic  Asylum  on  Eubery  Hill  was  opened  in 
1882.  The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Sanatorium  is 
situated  on  an  elevated  site  near  Blackwell  railway  station. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  net  value, 
f  300  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Bromsgrove. 
The  church  was  built  in  1856,  is  in  the  Early  English  style, 
and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  belfiy.  The 
chancel  was  restored  and  greatly  improved  in  1804.  There 
is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Linthurst,  and  there  are  Wesleyan  chapels 
at  Lickey  End  and  Linthurst,  a  Congregational  chapel  at 
Eubery,  and  a  Pnmitive  Methodist  chapel  at  Lickey  End. 

Lickhurst,  a  place  in  Little  Bowland  township,  4J  miles 
ESE  of  Garstang,  in  Lancashire. 

Lid  or  Lyd,  The,  a  small  river  of  the  W  of  Devonshire, 
rising  at  Branscombe  Loaf  in  Dartmoor,  and  running  about 
15^  miles  to  the  Tamar  at  Lifton. 

Lidbury,  an  ancient  camp  in  the  N  of  Wilts,  GJ  miles 
NW  of  Ludgershall.  It  has  a  quadrangular  outline,  measures 
about  990  feet  in  circuit,  and  is  girt  by  a  rampart  40  feet 
high.  A  bank  and  ditch  go  down  from  it  to  the  site  of  an 
ancient  British  village  in  the  valley. 

Liddel,  The,  a  river  belonging  partly  to  Cumberland.  It 
comes  from  Scotland,  is  joined,  at  the  point  of  contact  with 
England,  by  Kershope  Burn,  nms  about  7  miles  south-west- 
ward along  the  boundary  between  Scotland  and  England, 
falls  into  the  Esk  a  little  above  Kirk  Andrews,  and  is  followed 
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along  the  Cumberland  bank  by  the  North  British  railway. 
It  possesses  celebrity  within  Scotl.ind,  gives  there  the  name 
of  Liddesdale  to  the  region  which  it  drains,  figures  much  in 
the  history  of  the  border  raids,  is  sung  by  Dr  Armstrong  in 
his  poem  of  "  Health,"  and  affords  good  sport  to  anglers. 

Liddiard  Millicent,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Wilts. 
The  village  stands  2  miles  S  of  Purton  station  on  the  G.W.R., 
and  3  NE  by  N  of  Wootton  Bassett,  and  has  a  post  office 
under  Swindon ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Purton. 
Acreage,  2339  ;  population,  912.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  net  value,  £405. 
Patron,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  The  church  is  ancient, 
has  a  tower,  and  contains  an  old  Norman  font.  In  1870  the 
building  was  well  restored.  There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist 
ch.apel. 

Liddiard,  St  Lawrence.     Sec  Lydeaed. 

Liddiard  Tregoz  or  Lydiaxd  Tregoze,  a  village  and 
a  parish  in  Wilts.  The  village  stands  3  miles  from  Wootton 
Bassett  station  on  the  G.W.E.  and  4  from  Swindon ;  it  gives 
the  title  of  Baron  to  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  Post  town, 
Swmdon ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Parton.  Acre- 
age, 5238  ;  population,  731.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Tre- 
gozes,  came  inio  possession  of  the  St  Johns,  Viscounts  Boling- 
broke, by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Tregoze  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  and  has  been  held  by  the  family  ever  since. 
Liddiard  Pai-k  is  the  seat  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ; 
net  value,  £560  with  residence.  Patron,  Viscount  Bolmg- 
broke.  The  church  is  ancient,  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1683, 
underwent  thorough  restoration  abont  1846,  has  a  tower,  and 
contains  banners,  helmets,  pedigrees,  and  monuments  of  the 
Viscounts  Bolingbroke.   There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel. 

Liddington  or  Lyddington,  a  village  .and  a  parish  in 
Rutland.  The  village  stands  2  miles  S  by  E  of  Uppingham, 
2  W  by  N  from  Gret'ton  station  on  the  M.R.,  .and  3  NW  from 
Rockingham  Castle  station  on  the  G.N.  and  L.  &  N.W.  Joint 
railway.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Upping- 
ham; telegraph  ofiice,  Uppingham.  Acreage  of  thecivil  parish, 
2127  ;  population,  461 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Caldecott, 
747.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  fonuerly  was  of  much 
larger  size  than  now,  and  it  had  a  weekly  market,  which 
was  transfen-ed  to  Uppingham.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter.  The  custom  of  Borough  English  pre- 
vails. A  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  stood  here,  was 
converted  in  1602  into  an  hospital  for  a  warden,  twelve  men 
and  two  women,  with  endowment  now  yielding  £116  a  ye.ar, 
and  the  hall  of  it  still  stands,  shows  features  of  ancient 
splendour,  and  retains  its  old  cornice  and  painted  ghiss  win- 
dows. The  Uving  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the  vicarage  of 
Caldecott,  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  ;  net  value,  £216 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  English 
style,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  tower  and 
short  spire,  and 


preserved  brasses.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Liddington,  a  parish  and  village  in  Wilts.  The  vilhage 
stands  4  miles  SE  by  S  of  Swindon,  and  2  from  Chisleton 
station  on  the  M.  &  S.  W.  Joint  railway.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Svrindon  ;  money  order  office,  Wanborough;  telegraph 
office,  Chisleton.  The  pai'ish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Lid- 
dington Wick,  Liddington  Wai-ren,  Coate,  and  Medbourn. 
Acreage,  2538 ;  population  of  civil  pai-ish,  380 ;  of  ecclesiastical, 
432.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Re- 
mains of  the  old  manor-house,  of  Tudor  date,  suiTonnded  by  a 
moat,  are  in  a  dell.  Liddington  Castle  or  Eadbury  is  an  ancient 
British  camp,  large  and  circular,  and  was  the  scene  of  a 
decisive  defeat  of  the  Saxons  under  Cerdio,  by  King  Arthur. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bris- 
tol; vtilue,  £315  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. The  church  is  ancient,  was  restored  between  1882 
and  1889,  has  a  roof  of  timber  framework  and  a  tower,  and 
contains  a  very  .ancient  font,  and  monuments  of  two  chm-cli 
dignitaries,  supposed  to  he  abbesses  of  Shaftesbury.  There 
is  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  A  Parochial  Hall  was  erected  in  1884 
for  public  meetings. 

Lidford  or  Lydford,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devon- 
shire. The  village  stands  on  the  river  Lid,  with  stations  on 
the  G.W.R.  and  L.  &  S.W.R.,  207  miles  from  London,  .and 
has  a  post  office  under  Bridestone,  with  money  order  and 
11 
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telegraph  departments.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
wild  tract  of  country  on  the  W  side  of  Dartmoor,  7  miles  N 
by  E  of  Tavistock ;  is  a  very  ancient  place,  was  formerly 
known  as  Lighaford,  figured  as  a  borough,  having  eight  bur- 
gesses within  the  walls  and  forty-one  without,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  claims  even  to  have  entertained 
Julius  Csesar  and  his  army  on  Csesar's  second  expedition  into 
Britain ;  had  a  mint  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  II.,  some  of  the 
coins  of  which  are  said  still  to  exist ;  was  taxed  on  an  equality 
with  London,  and  had  fortifications  and  140  burgesses  at  the 
Domesday  survey ;  served  for  ages  as  the  great  mart  for  the 
tin  of  an  extensive  surrounding  mining  region ;  was  the  seat 
of  stannary  courts  till  towai-d  the  end  of  the  18th  century; 
had,  in  connection  with  these  courts,  a  castle  or  prison,  the 
dungeons  of  which  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  less  horrible 
than  those  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition ;  acquu-ed  such  [bad 
reputation  by  the  arbitr.wy  manner  in  which  accused  persons 
were  tried  and  punished  that  Lidford  law  came  to  be  prover- 
bially described  as  "  hang  first  and  try  afterwards ;"  sent 
members  to  Parliament  twice  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.;  had 
for  a  long  period,  beginning  in  1267,  a  weekly  market  and 
an  annual  three-days'  fan,  but  has  decayed  gi-eatly  in  modern 
times.  Lydford  station  is  the  junction  of  the  L.  &  S.W.R., 
with  the  Launceston,  Tavistock,  and  Plymouth  branch  of  the 
G.W.R.  The  parish  contains  also  Princetown,  the  convict 
prison  in  Dai'tmoor,  and  the  hamlets  of  Dinnabridge,  Hex- 
worthy  Hnckaby,  and  Two  Bridges.  Acreage,  60,861 ;  popu- 
lation, 2144.  The  manor  was  given  m  1238  to  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  it  still  belongs  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 
The  scenery  embraces  all  the  diversified  features  of  Dartmoor ; 
a  general  view  of  it  is  indicated  in  oui-  article  Dartmook. 
and  many  portions  of  it,  and  prominent  objects  in  it,  raviues, 
tors,  antiquities,  and  other  things,  are  separately  noticed 
throughout  the  work.  The  ancient  castle  of  the  village  still 
stands,  but  is  now  the  mere  shell  of  a  square  tower  on  a 
mound.  A  one-arched  bridge  over  the  Lid,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  S  of  the  village,  spans  a  frightful  chasm,  and  has 
much  resemblance  to  Pont-y-Monach  or  Devil's  Bridge,  in 
Cardiganshire.  A  romantic  and  very  beautiful  cascade,  not 
far  from  the  bridge,  is  formed  by  the  rush  of  a  streamlet 
down  a  rugged  slope  in  a  naiTOw  chasm,  about  100  feet,  to 
the  deep  ravine  of  the  Lid,  and  has  such  rich  accompaniments 
of  wood  and  contour  that  Gilpin  describes  the  cascade  itself 
as  "  the  least  considerable  part  of  the  scenery."  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  value,  £117  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  church  is  of  the 
13th  century,  contains  a  primitive  font,  and  commands  a 
superb  view,  particularly  of  the  extensive  front  of  Dartmoor 
with  its  tors ;  the  building  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1876. 
The  churchyard  contains  an  old  tombstone  resembhug  a 
cromlech.     There  is  a  Bible  Christian  chapel. 

Lidgate,  a  village  iu  Lepton  township,  Kirkheaton  parish, 
in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  3i  miles  ESE  of  Huddersfield. 

Lidgate  or  Lydgate,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Suffolk 
The  village  stands  near  the  boundary  with  Cambridgeshire, 
7  miles  SE  from  Newmarket  station  on  the  G.E.R.,  and  has 
a  post  office  under  Newmai-ket ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph 
office,  Wickham  Brook.  The  parish  comprises  2034  acres ; 
population,  390.  The  manor  belonged  to  Richard  "sans 
Nose,"  was  given  by  him  to  Bury  Abbey,  and  belongs  now  to 
the  Praed  family.  Remains  exist  of  a  castle,  locally  spoken 
of  as  King  John's,  which  belonged  to  the  E.arl  of  Pembroke 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  subsequently  to  the  Jermyns, 
Davers,  Seymours  (Dukes  of  Somerset),  and  Manners  (Dukes 
of  Rutland)  families.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Ely ;  net  value,  £206  with  residence.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  building  of  flint  and  stone  in  the  Perpendicular  style; 
was  restored  partly  in  1853,  and  further  in  1863,  and  in 
1895  ;  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel  (dating  from 
12th  century),  and  porch,  with  a  tower.  There  are  a  Con- 
gi'egational  chapel,  and  a  chantiy  derived  from  12  acres  of 
land  partly  devoted  to  church  expenses  and  partly  to  the 
poor.  John  of  Lydgate  (1375-1446),  a  poet  and  a  monk 
of  Buiy  Abbey,  was  a  native.  There  is  a  brass  figure  of  him 
in  the  chancel  floor. 

Lidgen.     See  Lidsixg. 

Lidget  Green,  a  village  in  Horton  township,  Bradford 
palish,  in  the  W.   K.   Yorkshire.     The  Bradford   borough 
cemeterv  is  here. 
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Lidlington,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Beds.  The  village 
stands  adjacent  to  the  Bedford  and  Bletchley  branch  of  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  3  miles  W  by  N  of  Ampthill,  and  has  a  sta- 
tion on  the  railway,  and  a  post  and  money  order  office  under 
AmpthiU ;  telegraph  office,  Ampthill.  The  parish  comprises 
2544  acres;  population,  600.  The  manor  and  most  of  the 
land  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Some  of  the  elder  villagers 
are  engaged  in  lace-making.  The  Hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Ely;  net  value,  £165.  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. The  old  church  is  very  plcisantly  situated  on  a  hill, 
but  as  from  the  nature  of  the  foundation  it  became  unsafe, 
a  new  church  was  generously  given  to  the  parish  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  opened  in  1886.  The  new  building,  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  is  of  sandstone,  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style,  .and  consists  of  chancel,  transepts,  and 
nave.  The  old  church  is  used  for  bm-ial  purposes  only. 
The  churchyard  of  the  old  chm'ch  contains  a  marble  monu- 
ment to  Mrs  "W.  C.  C.  Bentinck.  There  are  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Lidsey,  a  hamlet  in  Aldingbonm  parish,  Sussex,  4J  miles 
E  of  Chichester. 

Lidsing  or  Lidgen,  a  ville  in  Kent,  3J  miles  SE  of  Chat- 
ham. The  ville  forms  a  chapelry,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of 
Gillingham,  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester. 

Lidstone,  a  hamlet  in  Enstone  parish,  Oxfordshire,  on 
the  river  Glyme,  3  miles  SE  by  E  of  Chipping  Norton.  It 
has  an  ancient  tumulus. 

Lidstone,  a  hamlet  in  Charleton  parish,  Devonshire,  3 
miles  SE  of  Kingsbridge. 

Lifton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire.  The  village 
stands  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Lid,  about  a  mile  from  its 
influx  to  the  Tamar,  at  the  boundary  with  Cornwall,  4  miles 
E  by  N  of  Launceston,  and  has  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  265 
from  London  ;  was  known  before  the  Conquest  as  Lysiston ; 
is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  and  has  a  good  inn,  and  fahs  on 
13  Feb.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  offica 
The  pai-ish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Lifton  Down,  Cross- 
town,  Beara,  Lower  Cookworthy,  Higher  Cookworthy,  Tinney, 
and  West  Week.  Acreage,  6376 ;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  1195  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1264.  The  manor  was 
held  by  Earl  Godwin,  passed  to  subsequent  Earls  of  Kent 
and  Westmorland,  went  afterwai-ds  to  the  Hai-rises  and  the 
Arnndells,  and  with  Lifton  Park  belongs  now  to  the  Brad- 
shaw  family.  Limestone,  lead  ore,  and  manganese  are 
among  the  minerals.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Exeter ;  gi'oss  value,  £560  with  residence.  The  church 
is  ancient,  in  good  condition ;  consists  of  nave,  S  aisle,  and 
chancel,  with  a  lofty  tower;  and  contains  monuments  of 
the  Harrises  and  others.  There  are  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and 
Bible  Christian  chapels,  and  also  a  literary  institute  and 
reading-room.     Lifton  Park  is  a  chief  residence. 

Lightcliffe,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  pai-ish  in  Hali- 
fax parish,  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire.  The  village  has  a  sta- 
tion on  a  branch  of  the  L.  &  Y.R.,  3  miles  SE  of  Halifax, 
and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Halifax. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in  1846.  Popula- 
tion, 4729.  There  are  several  stone  quarries.  Crow's  Nest 
and  ClifFe  Hill  are  chief  residences.  'The  living  is  a  vicai-age 
in  the  diocese  of  Wakefield ;  net  value,  £300  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Halifax.  The  present  church  is  a  build- 
ing in  the  Perpendicular  style,  erected  iu  1874,  consistmg  of 
chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and  an  embattled  western  tower.  The 
old  church  is  now  used  as  a  mortuaiy  chapel.  There  is  als9 
a  handsome  Congi-egational  chm-ch,  erected  in  1870,  in  the 
Early  English  style,  the  former  chapel  being  converted  mto 
school  and  lectm-e  rooms.     There  are  some  small  charities. 

Lightgrave,  Beds.     See  Leagrave. 

Lighthorne,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Warwickshire. 
The  village  stands  near  the  Fosse  Way,  4  miles  N  of  Kine- 
ton  station  on  the  East  and  West  Junction  railway,  and  4 
SW  by  S  of  Southam  Road  and  Harbury  on  the  G.W.R.,  and 
has  a  post  office  under  Warwick ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Kineton.  The  parish  comprises  2112  acres;  popula- 
tion, 352.  The  manor  and  most  of  the  land  belong  to  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Worcester;  gross  value,  £400  with  residence.  Patron, 
Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke.  The  chm-ch  was  rebuilt  in  1876, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  and  consists  of  chancel, 
nave,  N  aisle,  S  porch,  and  mortuary  ch.apel. 
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Ligton.  See  Leighton  and  Leyton. 
Lilboume,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Northamptonshii-e. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Avon,  near  the  Rugby  and 
Market  Harborough  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  on  which  it 
has  a  station,  near  the  meeting-point  of  Northamptonshire, 
Leicestershhe,  and  Warwickshhe,  4  miles  from  Eugby.  Post 
town  and  money  order  office,  Rugby ;  telegraph  office,  Clifton. 
The  parish  comprises  1710  acres;  population,  195.  The 
manor  belongs  to  Lord  Braye.  Extensive  tumuli  are  in  a 
field  at  the  E  end  of  the  church,  and  at  the  base  of  these  a 
castle  was  built  in  the  2nd  century  by  the  Romans  during 
their  second  invasion.  This  was  destroyed  in  the  12th 
■century,  and  it  is  said  that  the  churches  of  Lilboume  and 
Clay  Coton  were  built  from  its  materials  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. An  engagement  between  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons 
is  said  to  have  been  fonght  at  Roundhill.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough ;  gross  value,  £147 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  church, 
a  bnilding  of  stone  partly  in  the  Early  English  style,  consists 
cf  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  low  embattled  tower.  There 
is  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  also  thi-ee  small  charities. 

Lilbum,  East  and  West,  two  townships  in  Eglingham 
parish,  Northumberland,  on  and  near  the  river  Till,  near 
Ilderton  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  4  and  2J  miles  SE  of  Wooler. 
Acreage,  911  and  2003  ;  population,  84  and  233.  West 
Lilbum  has  a  post  office  (E.S.O.) ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph 
office,  Wooler.  Lilburn  Tower  is  the  seat  of  the  CoUing- 
woods,  the  chief  landowners;  stands  conspicuously  on  a 
knoll  in  the  middle  of  the  valley ;  and  is  a  Tudor  mansion, 
by  Dobson.  Ruins  of  an  old  chapel,  where  the  CoUingwoods 
were  baptized  and  buried,  are  in  the  grounds.  The  fragment 
of  an  ancient  tower,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  Lilbums  in 
the  13th  century,  is  on  the  hill  above.  Near  here,  in  a  high 
field,  is  a  quaint  pillar  known  as  the  Hurl  Stone,  the  name 
being  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Northumbrian  pro- 
nunciation of  Earl — i.e.,  Yearl. 

Lilford-cum-Wigsthorpe,  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire, 
on  the  river  Nen,  near-  the  Northampton  and  Peterborough 
section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  1  mile  W  from  Barnwell  station, 
and  3  miles  S  by  W  of  Oundle.  It  contains  the  hamlet  of 
Wigsthorpe,  and  its  post  town  and  money  order  oiEce  is 
Oundle;  telegraph  office,  Wadenhoe.  Acreage,  858;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  176;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with 
Thorpe  Achurch,  365.  The  manor  and  the  whole  of  the 
land,  with  Lilford  Hall,  belong  to  Lord  Lilford,  and  give 
him  his  title  of  Baron.  The  hall  was  built  in  1635,  is  a 
beautiful  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  stands  on  an 
eminence  suiTonnded  by  teiTaced  gardens  and  a  well-wooded 
park  of  about  160  acres,  and  has  some  extensive  aviaries 
containing  eagles,  falcons,  and  other  birds.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Thorpe  Achmxh,  in  the 
diocese  of  Peterborough;  joint  gross  yearly  value,  £300  with 
residence.  Patron,  Lord  Lilford.  The  church  was  pulled 
down  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  its  monuments  beuig 
re-erected  in  the  church  at  Achurch. 

Lilleshall,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Salop.  The  village 
is  IJ  mile  NE  of  Donnington  station  on  the  Newport,  Wel- 
lington, and  Shrewsbury  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R,,  near 
the  boundary  with  Staffordshire,  and  3  miles  SSW  of  New- 
port. It  has  a  post  office  under  Newport ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Donnington.  The  parish  contains  also 
the  townships  of  Donnington  and  Mnxton,  the  ecclesiastical 
parish  of  Donnington  Wood,  and  part  of  that  of  St  George's, 
Pain's  Lane.  Acreage,  6175  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
S526;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1273.  For  parish  council  pur- 
poses the  parish  is  divided  into  two  wards,  Donnington 
Wood  and  Lilleshall.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  Lilleshall  House,  a  seat  of  the  Duke,  is  a 
white  freestone  edifice,  and  stands  on  a  rising-ground  com- 
manding a  very  extensive  view.  An  Augustinian  abbey 
was  founded  about  a  mile  from  the  parish  church  about 
the  year  1145  by  Richard  de  Beaumes,  had  at  the  dis- 
solution an  endowed  income  of  £327,  was  then  given  to 
James  Leveson,  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  has 
left  considerable  rnins,  including  parts  of  the  church  228 
feet  long,  with  Norman  doorways  and  Later  English  E  win- 
dow. Coal,  ironstone,  and  limestone  are  extensively  worked. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  ;  net  value, 
£260.     Patron,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.      The  parochial 
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church  is  ancient  and  very  good,  has  a  tawer,  and  contains 
effigies  of  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Catherine  Leveson,  of  date 
1661  and  1674,  and  other  monuments.  The  ecclesiastical 
parish  of  Donnington  Wood  was  constituted  in  1851. 
Population,  1634.  At  Donnington  are  large  ironworks,  a 
mechanics'  institute  and  library,  and  a  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel. 

Lilley  or  Lindley,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Herts.  The 
village  stands  near  the  boundary  with  Beds,  4  miles  NNE  of 
Luton  station  on  the  G.N.R.  and  M.R.,  and  5  WSW  of 
Hitchin,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Luton  ; 
telegraph  office,  Offley.  The  parish  contains  also  part  of 
the  hamlet  of  Mangrove  Green.  Acreage,  1795;  population, 
526.  The  manor  formerly  belonged  to  the  Dockwras  family, 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Sowerbys.  Putteridge  Bury,  the 
seat  of  the  Sowerby  family,  is  a  modern  mansion  standing 
in  a  park  of  450  acres.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  Albans;  net  value,  £310  with  residence.  Patron, 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  church,  rebuilt  in  1870- 
71,  is  a  building  of  flint  in  the  Early  Decorated  style.  There 
is  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Lillings  Ambo,  a  township  in  Sheriff  Hntton  parish,  N. 
R.  Yorkshire,  1^  mile  from  Flaxton  station  on  the  N.E.R., 
and  9^  miles  NNE  of  York.  Acreage,  1769;  population, 
207.  The  township  consists  of  the  villages  of  East  and 
West  Lining. 

Lillingstone  Dayrell,  a  parish  in  Buckinghamshire,  near 
the  boundary  with  Northamptonshire,  4J  miles  N  of  Buck- 
ingham station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Buckingham ;  money  order  office,  Buckingham  ;  tele- 
graph office,  Whittlebary.  Acreage,  1873;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  273  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  280.  The  manor, 
which  belonged  from  the  Conquest  up  to  a  recent  period 
to  the  Dayi-ell  family,  belongs  now  to  the  Robarts  family, 
and  stands  in  an  extensive  park.  Lillingstone  House,  a 
quadrangular  mansion  surrounded  by  a  park  of  about  60 
acres,  and  Tile  House,  a  mansion  in  the  Late  Tudor  style, 
are  chief  residences.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Oxford;  net  value,  £150  with  residence.  The  church  is 
ancient  but  good,  consists  of  nave,  N  and  S  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  porch  and  tower,  and  contains  brasses  and  tombs  of 
the  Dayi-ells  from  1481. 

Lillingstone  Lovell,  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire,  adja- 
cent to  the  boundary  with  Northamptonshire,  4|  miles  N 
by  E  of  Buckingham  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  Post 
town  and  money  order  office,  Buckingham ;  telegraph  office, 
Whittlebuiy.  Acreage,  1667  ;  population,  156.  The  hving 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  gross  value,  £230  with 
residence.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  in 
the  Norman  and  Early  English  styles ;  consists  of  nave, 
aisle,  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  ivy-covered  tower ;  had 
formerly  chantry  chapels ;  and  contains  sedilia,  a  piscina, 
three  brasses,  and  several  monuments.  There  are  some 
small  charities. 

Lillington,  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire,  3  miles  SSW  of 
Sherborne  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  Post  town  and 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Sherborne.  Acreage,  1830  ; 
population,  167.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury ;  gross  value,  £180.  The  church  is  a  small  building 
in  the  Perpendicular  style. 

Lillington,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Warwickshire,  within 
Leamington  municipal  borough,  1|-  mile  NNE  of  Leamington 
station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  3  miles  NE  of  Warwick. 
Post  town,  Leamington.  Acreage,  1379  ;  population,  1094. 
The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  gross 
value,  £300  with  residence.  The  church  is  ancient,  belonged 
once  to  the  monks  of  Kenilworth,  and  was  enlarged  m  1858, 
1868,  and  1885. 

Lillswood,  a  hamlet  in  Whitley  High  Quarter  township, 
Northumberland,  5i  miles  ESE  of  Allendale. 

Lillyhoo,  a  hainlet  in  Wateringbury  parish,  Kent,  4J 
miles  SW  of  Maidstone. 

Lilstook,  a  parish  in  Somerset,  on  the  coast,  8  miles  NE 
by  E  of  Williton  station  on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town  and 
money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Stogursey.  The  chnrch 
was  pulled  down  when  the  parish  was  ecclesiastically  annexed 
to  Kilton  in  1881. 

Lilwall,  Pembers  Oak,  and  Chickward,  a  township 
in  Kington  parish,  Herefordshire,  2  miles  S  of  Kington. 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY  ISLANDS. 

lily-of-the-Valley  Islands,  two  islets  at  the  boundary 
between  Lancashire  and  ^Vustmorland,  in  Windermere,  be- 
tween the  W  shore  and  Belle  Isle. 

Limber  Hill,  a  hamlet  in  Egton  parish,  N.  E.  Yorlishire, 
7J  miles  WSW  of  Whitby. 

Limber  Magna,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshu-e. 
The  village  stands  on  the  Wolds,  i  miles  S  from  Brocklesby 
station  on  the  M.S.  &  L.K.  main  line,  and  5  N  by  E  of 
Caistor,  and  has  a  post  oiEce,  of  the  name  of  Limber,  under 
Brocklesby  (S.O.);  money  order  and  telegi-aph  oiEce,  Keelby. 
The  parish  comprises  5228  acres;  population,  630.  The 
manor,  with  all  the  land,  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Yarborough. 
An  alien  priory,  a  cell  to  Anlnoy  Abbey  in  Normandy,  was 
founded  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  by  Richard  de  Hnmet ; 
went  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  to  the  Cai'thnsian  abbey  of 
St  Anne,  near  Coventry ;  and,  as  part  of  that  abbey's  pos- 
sessions, was  given  at  the  dissolution  to  John  Bellow  and 
others.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lmcoln  ; 
gross  value,  £510  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  in  the 
Norman  and  Decorated  styles,  consists  of  chancel,  nave, 
aisles  with  attached  chapels,  and  also  an  embattled  western 

Limber  Parva,  a  hamlet  in  Brocklesby  parish,  Lmcoln- 
shire,  3  miles  N  of  Limber  Magna. 

Limbo,  a  place  in  the  W  of  Sussex,  2  miles  N  of  Petworth. 

Limbury-cnm-Bisoot  {Bishopscote),  a  hamlet  in  Beds, 
2J  miles  from  Luton.  There  is  a  station  at  Leagrave  on  the 
M'.R.  The  hamlets  of  Limbury-cnm-Biscot  and  Leagi'ave 
were  formed  in  1866  into  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Biscot.  Population,  1004.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age 
in  the  diocese  of  Ely;  net  value,  £160  with  residence.  The 
church,  erected  in  1867,  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  and  N 
transept,  with  an  organ-chamber  on  the  S  side.  There  is 
also  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Limebrook,  a  township  in  Lingen  and  Wigmore  paiishes, 
Herefordshire,  near  the  river  Lngg,  4^  miles  ENE  of  Pres- 
teign.  An  Augustinian  nunnery  was  founded  here  in  the 
time  of  Richard  I.,  and  was  given  at  the  dissolution  to  John 
West  and  Robert  Gratwick. 

Limehouse,  a  ptirish  in  Middlesex  and  a  parliamentary 
borough  in  the  county  of  London,  formed  out  of  the  old 
Tower  Hamlets  in  1885.  The  parish  lies  on  the  N  bank  of 
the  Thames,  along  Liraehouse  Reach,  on  the  Lea  or  Lime- 
house  Cut,  on  the  Regent's  Canal,  and  on  the  G.E.R.,  3 
miles  E  of  St  Paul's,  London  ;  forms  a  division  of  the  Metro- 
politan borough  of  Tower  Hamlets ;  was  included  in  Stepney 
parish  till  1730 ;  contains  the  Limehouse  and  the  Regent's 
Canal;  has  a  station  on  the  railway,  and  is  in  the  Eastern 
Suburban  Postal  District.  It  was  originally  called  Lime- 
hm-st,  signifying  "  lime  grove,"  and  it  is  said  to  have  got  that 
name  from  the  existence  of  many  Ume  trees  on  its  site.  The 
old  streets  are  najTOw  and  irregular,  hut  fine  wide  roads  lead 
to  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  and  to  the  Bow  Road. 
The  pai-ish  suffered  great  injury  from  a  fire  in  1716,  and 
much  of  its  site  prior  to  that  time  was  occupied  by  mai-ket- 
gardens  and  rope-walks.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  228-2 
statute  acres  of  land  and  15*5  of  water,  with  about  16  acres 
of  tidal  water  and  foreshore ;  population,  32,202 ;  of  the 
parliamentary  borough,  65,253.  The  head  living,  or  that  of 
Limehouse  St  Anne  (population,  9901),  is  a  rectory,  in  the 
gift  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford ;  the  living  of  St  John  the 
Evangehst  (5764)  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  gross  value  of  £300 
with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London ;  the 
living  of  St  Matthew,  Stepney  (6146),  which  is  partly  in 
the  parish  of  Ratcliff,  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  net  value  of  £200 
with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  the  liv- 
ing of  St  Paul,  Bow  Common  (14,302),  which  is  partly  in 
the  parish  of  Mile  End  Old  Town,  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  gross 
value  of  £400,  in  the  gift  of  trustees;  the  living  of  St  Peter, 
Limehouse,  which  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Poplar,  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  net  value  of  £500  with  residence,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company.  All  these  lirings  are  in 
the  diocese  of  London.  Limehouse  Reach  is  the  part  of  the 
Thames  between  Limehouse  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  extending 
from  the  Lower  Pool  to  the  Deptford  Reach ;  has  a  length 
of  about  Ij  mile  and  a  depth  of  from  10  to  16  feet;  and  is 
called  in  its  deepest  part,  where  many  foreign  vessels  lie, 
Limehouse  Hole. 
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I  Limerston,  a  hamlet  in  Brixton  parish.  Isle  of  Wight, 
6J  miles  SW  of  Newport. 

Limington,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset,  The 
village  stands  1  mde  SE  of  Ilchester,  and  5^  miles  NE  of 
MarCock  station  on  the  G.W.R.  It  has  a  post  oifice  under 
Taunton  ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  ofBce,  Ilchester.  The 
parish  includes  the  tithing  of  Draycott.  Acreage,  1686; 
population,  26G.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells ;  net  value,  £264  with  residence.  Patron, 
Wadham  College,  Oxford.  The  church  is  Early  Decorated 
and  Later  English ;  consists  of  nave,  chantry  chapel  (founded 
by  Sir  R.  de  Gjvemy  in  1329,  and  contains  his  tomb),  and 
chancel,  with  porch  and  lofty  tower  containing  a  peal  of  sis 
bells;  and  there  is  a  recumbent  effigies  of  Sir  Gilbert  Gyverny 
of  the  14th  century,  two  mural  monuments  of  the  Beatons, 
and  the  arms  of  Lord  Harrington  of  the  15th  century.  The 
nave  and  chantry  chapel  were  restored  in  1882 — the  chancel 
about  twenty  years  earlier.  There  are  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  carved  woodwork  of  about  1530  date.  The  roof  of  the 
chantry  chapel  is  remarkable,  consisting  of  solid  stone  slabs 
with  stone  ribs.  A  new  organ  was  placed  in  the  church  in 
1887.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  rector  in  1500.  There  is  a 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel 

Limington,  Hants.     See  Lymingtos. 

Limpenhoe,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Norfolk,  near  the 
Norwich  and  Lowestoft  section  of  the  G.E.R.  and  the  river 
Yare,  IJ  mile  NE  from  Cantley  station,  and  11  miles  ENE 
of  Norwich.  Post  town  and  money  order  office  Reedham 
(R.S.O.)  ;  telegi-aph  office,  Cantley  (R.S.)  Acreage,  1128  ; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  204;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
with  Southwood,  258.  The  living  is  a  -vicarage,  annexed 
to  the  rectoi-y  of  Southwood,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ; 
joint  net  value,  £156  with  residence.  The  church  is  a 
building  of  flint  and  stone  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpendi- 
cular styles.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1881.  There  is  a  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel. 

Limpley  Stoke,  a  village  and  a  chapelry  in  Wilts,  with 
a  station  on  the  G.W.R. ,  101  miles  from  London.  The  vil- 
lage stands  near  the  river  Avon,  the  Kennetand  Avon  Canal, 
and  the  boundary  with  Somerset,  3J  miles  W  of  Bradford. 
It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Bath; 
presents  a  romantic  appearance  as  seen  from  the  ascent  to- 
ward Freshford ;  commands  a  curious  view  of  the  river,  the 
canal,  and  the  railway,  winding  side  by  side  at  different 
elevations  down  the  valley  ;  is  environed  by  hanging  woods 
and  orchards,  and  by  a  wild  declivity  with  picturesque  fea- 
tures. There  is  a  hydropathic  establishment  and  a  girls'  re- 
formatory. The  chapeky  was  reconstituted  in  1846,  and  is 
conjoined  with  Winsley.  The  Uving  is  a  vicarage,  conjointly 
with  Winsley,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury;  value,  £284. 
Patrons,  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol.     The  church  is  small. 

Limpsfield,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Suney.  The  village 
is  1  mile  from  Oxted  station  on  the  Croydon  and  Oxted  Joint 
railway,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office. 
Acreage,  4673  ;  population,  1469.  The  manor  belongs  to 
the  Leveson  Gower  family.  A  house  near  the  centre  of  the 
village  was  long  occupied  by  Mrs  Stanhope,  the  editor  of  the 
well-known  letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  her  husband,  Philip 
Stanhope,  his  natural  son.  A  picturesque  common  clumped 
with  firs  lies  above  the  village,  and  other  parts  of  the  parish 
are  divei-sified  and  beautiful.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Rochester;  net  value,  £300  with  residence.  The 
church  is  mainly  Early  English,  lately  restored,  has  a  tower 
possibly  Norman,  with  a  piscina  in  the  S  wall  of  the  chancel, 
and  another  in  a  small  side  chapel.  It  comprises  nave,  N 
and  S  aisles,  and  two  chancels,  and  contains  a  fine  mai-ble 
monument  to  Lord  Elphinstone.  There  are  a  convalescent 
home,  a  home  for  the  children  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  one  for  boys  in  connection 
with  the  Oxford  House  missions  in  the  East  of  London,  and  also 
the  Caxton  Convalescent  Home,  for  members  of  the  printing 
and  allied  trades  (1894-95),  the  gift  of  Mr  Passmore  Edwards. 

Linacre.     See  Bootle,  Lancashire. 

Linbridge,  a  hamlet  in  Linton  parish,  Devonshire,  half  a 
mile  from  Linton  village.     See  Lyni os,  Devon. 

Linbridge,  a  township  in  Alwinton  parish,  Northumber- 
land, on  the  river  Coquet,  2  miles  SW  of  Alwinton.  Post 
town,  Rothbury ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Alwinton. 
Acreage,  3733;  population,  32. 
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Linby,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Notts.  The  village 
stands  near  the  river  Leeu,  S|  miles  N  by  W  of  Nottingham, 
has  stations  on  branches  of  the  M.R.  and  G.N.R.,  and  a  post 
office  under  Nottingham ;  money  order  office,  Hucknall  Tor- 
kai-d ;  telegi-aph  office  at  the  railway  station ;  and  has  likewise 
two  ancient  crosses,  which  were  supposed  to  mai'k  an  entrance 
boundary  of  Sherwood  Forest.  The  parish  comprises  1488 
aci'es;  population,  310.  There  are  limestone  qnaiTies.  The 
chiu'ch  is  a  small  building  in  the  Early  English  style,  has  a 
tower,  and  contains  monuments  of  the  Chaworths  and  some 
stained  windows. 

Linch  or  Lynch,  a  parish  in  Susses,  4J  miles  N  by  W  of 
Midhurst  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  Post  town  and  money 
order  and  telegi'aph  office, Midliurst.  Acreage,  850 ;  population 
of  the  civil  pai'ish,  98  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  290.  The  manor 
■was  known  at  Domesday  as  Lince,  belonged  then  to  Mr  Ulric, 
passed  to  Viscount  Montague,  afterwards  to  IMrW,  S.  Poyntz, 
and  belongs  now  to  the  Earl  of  Egmont.  A  detached  tract, 
called  Linch  Farm  and  Cottages,  lies  near  Bepton,  and  has 
been  added  to  the  parish  of  Beptou.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Chichester;  value,  £110  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Egmont.  The  church  is  a  plain  building, 
mainly  of  about  the  year  1700,  and  was  restored  in  1886. 
There  is  a  village  club,  with  reading-room  and  a  small  library. 
Lincllford,  a  hamlet  in  Widecombe-in-the-Moor  parish, 
Devonshire,  B  miles  NW  of  Ashbnrton. 

Linchmere  or  Lynchmere,  a  parish  in  Susses,  3  miles  SW 
of  Haslemere  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  Post  town  and 
money  ordei-,  and  telegraph  office,  Haslemere.  Acreage,  206.5 ; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  351 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  391. 
The  manor  belonged  anciently  to  the  De  Percys ;  passed  to 
the  Fitzalans,  afterwards  to  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  and 
belongs  now  to  the  Earl  of  Egmont.  Sbulbrede  Priory  in 
this  parish  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  by  Sir 
Kalph  de  Ai'derne  for  Augustinian  canons,  was  given  at  the 
dissolution  to  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  and  has  left  some  re- 
mains, on  part  of  which  ai*e  still  discernible  some  curious 
fresco  paintings.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Chichester;  net  value,  £129  with  residence.  The  church  is 
of  the  14th  century,  was  restored  in  1856,  and  consists  of 
nave,  aisle,  and  chancel. 

Lincoln,  a  city  and  county  of  itself,  a  municipal  county 
and  a  parliamentary  borough,  head  of  the  see  of  Lincoln,  assize 
town,  head  of  a  union,  county  court  district,  and  petty 
sessional  division,  capital  of  the  county,  and  second  largest 
town  in  Lincolnshhe,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cities  of  England.  It 
stands  partly  on  a  lofty  hillside  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Witham,  but  chiefly  in  the  valley  itself,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Roman  highways,  the  Ermine  Street  and  the  Fosse 
Way,  at  a  convergence  of  railways,  18  miles  SE  from  Gains- 
borough, 23  N  from  Grantham,  30  SW  from  Great  Grimsby 
(the  only  town  m  the  county  which  surpasses  it  in  size),  36 
NW  of  Boston,  and  13-.i  by  road,  but  138  by  railway  N  by 
W  from  London.  The  Witham  is  navigable  from  it  for  steam- 
boats to  the  sea ;  the  Fossdyke  navigation  connects  it  with 
the  Trent,  and  with  a  ramified  system  of  canals,  and  by 
means  of  the  G.N.R.,  M.R.,  G.E.R.,  and  iil.S.  &  L.R.  it  has 
ready  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

History. —  Lincoln  was  the  Caer-Hndcoit  or  "  the  hill-fort 
of  the  pool  "  of  the  ancient  Britons,  the  Lindum  Colonia  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  Lindeyllanceasler,  the  Lindcylne,  the 
Lincolla,  and  the  Lincolne  of  the  Saxons.  It  took  the  first 
part  of  the  ancient  name  in  every  case  from  the  river  Witham, 
which  anciently  was  called  Lindis,  and  it  takes  its  present 
name  from  a  combination  of  the  syllables  lin  and  coin,  the 
latter  of  which  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Roman  Colonia. 
Only  one  other  place  throughout  the  whole  dominion  of 
ancient  Rome  still  retains  this  ancient  title,  and  that  is 
the  city  of  Cologne.  It  was  a  seat  of  population  in  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  it  figured  as  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  and  the 
Normans.  The  Romans  made  it  not  only  a  station,  but  a 
strong-walled  town.  The  Saxons  besieged  it  in  518,  were 
driven  ofif  by  the  Britons,  took  and  lost  and  retook  it  in  sub- 
sequent years,  and  made  it  one  of  the  capitals  of  Mcrcia  in 
685.  Edwin,  King  of  Nortbumbria,  obtained  possession  of 
all  the  portions  of  Lincolnshire  N  and  E  of  it  about  630,  and 
*  ;r  Edwin's  authority,  first  preached  Christi- 
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anity  in  the  city,  was  well  received  by  the  governor  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  built  here  a  stone  church.  The 
Danes  repeatedly  assailed  or  took  the  city  and  ravaged  it. 
They  were  repelled  in  1016  by  Edmund,' son  of  Ethelred  ; 
but  their  authority  was  re-estal)lished,  and  Lincoln  became 
the  head  of  the  Five  Danish  Burghs  of  Mercia.  A  castle 
was  built  in  it  in  1086  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  keep 
the  inhabitants  in  awe,  and  so  great  was  tbe  castle  that  106 
mansions  were  taken  down  to  make  room  for  it.  The  Domes- 
day survey  records  the  city  to  have  contained  1070  mansions, 
and  to  have  had  950  burgesses.  A  great  fire  devastated  it 
in  1110,  and  an  earthquake  seriously  damaged  it  in  1185. 
The  canal  or  Fossdyke  from  Lincoln  to  Torksey,  originally 
formed  by  the  Romans,  was  again  made  navigable  by  Henry 
I.  The  partizans  of  the  Empress  Maud  got  possession  of 
the  castle  in  1140.  It  was  invested  by  Stephen,  but  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester  marched  up  from  the  west,  defeated 
Stephen's  army,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Henry  II.,  after 
having  been  crowned  in  London,  came  to  Lincoln  to  be 
crowned  again,  and  he  thus  gave  evidence  of  the  high  posi- 
tion which  the  city  held  in  public  estimation.  David,  lung 
of  Scotland,  met  King  John  here  in  1200,  and  did  him 
homage  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude.  The  rebel 
barons,  in  the  interest  of  Louis  the  Daupb  m  of  France,  in- 
vested the  city  in  1217,  they  retired  from  it  on  the  approach 
of  John,  they  re-invested  it  on  hearing  that  John  had  lost  his 
army  and  had  died,  and  they  were  attacked  and  vanquished 
by  the  Eail  of  Pembroke,  regent  to  the  youthful  Henry  III. 
The  victors  pillaged  the  city,  and  in  consequence  of  the  great 
booty  which  they  found,  the  soldiers  called  their  victoiy 
"  Lincoln  Fair."  It  came  to  the  Lacys,  and  it  passed  to  John 
of  Gaunt,  who  in  1396  man'ied  here  his  mistress,  Katherine 
Swiuford,  mother  of  the  Beauforts.  In  1852  the  staple  was 
removed  from  Flanders  to  six  English  towns,  of  which  Lin- 
coln was  one,  and  it  consequently  became  a  seat  of  trade 
for  woollens,  leather,  and  lead ;  it  rebelled  under  Sir  E. 
Wells  against  Edward  IV.,  and  shared  in  the  disasters  of  the 
"  battle  of  Lose  Coat  Field ; "  in  1536  it  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  msnrgeuts  under  Abbot  IVIackerel  against 
the  ecclesiastical  reforms  of  the  vicegerent  Cromwell ;  and 
it  declared  for  the  king  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  I.,  but  went  eai'ly  into  possession  of  the 
Parhamentarians.  The  Royalists  attempted  to  gain  it  by 
treachery,  but  failed,  and  they  eventually  took  it  by  force. 
The  Earl  of  Manchester,  at  the  head  of  the  Parliamentarian 
forces  in  1644,  stormed  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The 
Royalists  made  an  obstinate  resistance  in  the  castle,  but  it 
was  taken  by  storm  and  the  cathedral  sacked  3  May,  1644. 

King  Stephen  kept  Christmas  here  in  1147.  Henry  II. 
was  here  in  1168.  Kmg  John,  besides  being  here  in  1200 
to  meet  the  King  of  Scotland,  was  here  also  in  1204.  Several 
Jews  were  executed  in  1266,  on  a  charge  of  crucifying  a  child. 
Edward  I.  held  here,  in  1301,  a  pai-liament  which  assei-ted 
his  right  to  dispose  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  confirmed 
here,  in  1305,  the  Magna  Charta.  Edward  II.  held  parlia- 
ments here  in  1316-17,  and  Edward  IIL  in  1327.  Richard  IL 
was  here  in  1386,  Henry  VI.  in  1446,  Henry  VII.  in  1485, 
after  Bosworth  field ;  Henry  VIII.  in  1541,  on  his  visit  so- 
fatal  to  Catherine  Howard ;  and  Charles  I.  in  1642.  Willis 
the  physician,  Hilton  the  painter,  and  Disney,  Partridge,  and 
Reyner,  the  theologians,  were  natives.  The  city  gives  the 
title  of  Earl  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Site  and  Structure. — The  situation  of  Lincoln  is  eminently 
picturesque.  The  city  extends  from  the  Witham,  on  each 
side,  N  and  S,  by  one  chief  line  of  streets  of  considerable 
length,  intersected  by  shorter  cross  streets.  It  stands  prin- 
cipally on  the  N  bank,  on  an  eminence  which  rises  rather 
abruptly  from  the  low  ground,  hut  it  occupies  also  a  spacious 
low  tract  on  the  S.  The  upper  or  N  section,  locally  desig- 
nated "up-hill"  or  "above-hill,"  spreads  over  slopes  and 
plateau  to  a  height  of  210  feet  above  the  river,  about  a 
mile  long  and  1000  yards  wide,  and  contains  the  cathedral, 
the  castle,  the  lunatic  asylutn,  some  of  the  other  public 
buildings,  and  many  of  the  best  private  houses.  The  lower 
or  S  section  is  locally  designated  "  below-hill,"  presents  an 
appearance  much  inferior  to  that  of  tbe  upper  section,  and 
contains  the  principal  shops  and  inns,  the  markets,  the  least 
prominent  of  the  public  buildings,  and  most  of  the  abodes  of 
the  working  population.  The  exterior  view,  from  the  S,  oa 
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tlie  slope  of  the  opposite  hill,  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  com- 
prising the  open  country  on  the  left,  the  valley  of  the  Witham 
on  the  right,  and  the  city  itself  in  front,  stretching  from  the 
level  ground  np  and  over  the  hill,  covering  the  slopes  with 
its  houses  and  embowering  trees,  and  exhibiting  on  the  top, 
in  bold  rehef  against  the  sky,  the  porticoed  asylum,  the  ivy- 
covered  castle  keep,  and  the  magnificent  mass  and  towers  of 
the  cathedral.  Some  interior  views  also,  or  rather  views  from 
the  vantage-grounds  of  the  city's  upper  section  outward  to 
the  country,  are  eminently  fine  and  of  gi-eat  extent,  particu- 
larly toward  Newark  and  Grantham  on  the  S,  and  toward 
the  Humber  on  the  N.  A  vast  extent  of  country,  descend- 
ing from  the  plateau  of  the  Wolds,  and  spreading  away  in  a 
flat  expanse  of  fens,  lies  below  the  eye  Uke  a  map,  and  the 
cathedral  dominates  sublimely  over  the  whole  so  as  to  be 
visible  from  distances  almost  incredible,  such  as  even  from  the 
hills  beyond  Buxton  in  Derbyshire. 

The  ancient  British  town  occupied  the  crown  of  the  hill, 
extended  much  farther  N  than  the  Newport  or  N  gate  of  the 
subsequent  Roman  town,  and  has  left  vestiges  in  certain 
indications  of  ramparts  and  ditches  still  visible.  The  Roman 
town  was  a  parallelogram,  engu-t  by  strong  walls  with  four 
gates,  enclosing  the  site  of  the  cathedral  close  on  the  E,  and 
that  of  the  castle  on  the  W,  and  divided  into  four  equal  parts 
by  two  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  ter- 
minating at  the  gates.  The  S  and  the  E  gates  were  taken 
down  at  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  the  VV  gate  was  acci- 
dentally discovered,  in  1836,  among  the  great  mounds  of  the 
castle  wall,  but  fell  to  pieces  almost  as  soon  as  found ;  and 
the  N  gate  still  stands,  bearing  the  name  of  Newport  Gate, 
and  gives  admission  to  the  city  by  the  road  from  Hull,  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  interesting  extant 
English  specimens  of  genuine  Roman  architecture,  while  it  is 
the  only  Roman  gate,  with  the  exception  of  the  Balkerne  at 
Colchester,  still  existing  in  England.  The  main  arch  has  a 
rude  appearance,  being  composed  of  large  coarse  uncemented 
stones,  while  fully  11  feet  of  its  height  are  sunk  below  the 
present  level  of  the  street.  A  smaller  arch  is  at  the  E  side  ; 
another  of  the  same  character  was  on  the  W  side,  but  has 
perished.  Another  fortified  wall,  with  corner  towers,  was  bnilt 
subsequently  by  the  Romans  to  the  S  of  the  parallelogram, 
and  this  descended  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  bottom, 
turned  there  at  right  angles,  and  went  along  parallel  to  the 
river.  The  Roman  walls  were  greatly  altered  or  destroyed 
by  the  Saxons  in  their  refortifications  of  the  town  ;  they  also 
underwent  alterations  and  additions  at  subsequent  periods, 
particularly  during  the  Civil  Wai's ;  yet  they  have  left  many  re- 
mains of  ramparts  and  ditches,  though  these  are  now  of  such 
mutilated  and  mixed  character  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  define 
what  portions  of  them  are  really  Roman  and  what  portions  ai-e 
Saxon  or  Nonnan.  The  Roman  Ermine  Street  still  gives  its 
name  to  the  continuation  northward  of  the  city's  principal  street 
towards  the  Humber ;  it  passes  through  the  extant  Roman  or 
Newport  Gate,  and  for  11  or  12  miles  thence  it  is  as  straight 
as  an  arrow.  The  Fossdyke,  also,  though  so  cut  or  cleared  out 
as  to  be  a  navigable  channel  in  the  tune  of  Henry  I. ,  is  supposed 
to  have  originally  been  a  work  of  the  Romans,  llany  Roman 
coins,  tablets,  inscriptions,  and  other  Roman  relics  have  been 
found.  An  ancient  burial-ground,  supposed  to  have  been 
attached  to  one  of  the  earliest  churches,  was  discovered  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  at  the  widening  of  a  road  up 
to  the  asylum,  and  the  tombs  in  it  were  rough  flat  stones 
laid  together  in  the  manner  of  a  rude  receptacle  for  the  body, 
without  any  coffin.  In  1879,  in  making  a  drain  along  the 
Bailgate,  a  Roman  milestone  of  the  Emperor  M.  Piavonius 
Victorinns  (a.d.  265-67)  was  discovered.  In  1884,  in  dig- 
ging the  foundations  of  the  tower  of  the  new  church  of  St 
Swithin,  a  very  perfect  Roman  altar,  3  feet  high,  and  hewn  out 
of  a  single  block  of  oolite,  was  found,  which  is  believed  to  date 
from  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. In  the  same  year,  in  digging  foundations  for  some  new 
houses  at  the  comer  of  Eastgate,  a  Roman  burial-place  with 
urns  and  other  vessels  was  discovered.  In  1 89 1  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  villa  with  tessellated  pavements  were  uncovered  by  the 
miners  of  the  Mid-Lincolnshire  Iron  Company  in  the  fields 
to  the  east  of  the  city.  Fragments  of  very  ancient  buildings, 
Saxon,  Norman,  and  Early  English,  and  comprising  arches, 
doorways,  turrets,  mulhoned  windows,  and  pieces  of  wall,  are 
remarkably  numerous,  but  for  the  most  part  have  been  so 
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absorbed  by  other  buildings,  or  so  desecrated  or  so  severely 
damaged  as  to  be  interesting  only  to  enthusiastic  antiquaries. 
The  remains  of  the  castle  and  some  portions  of  churches 
will  afterwards  be  noticed  separately.  An  ancient  building, 
now  called  St  Mary's  conduit,  at  the  W  end  of  the  church  of 
St  Mary-le-Wigford,  is  made  up  of  architectural  fragments 
of  the  14th  centmy.  The  remains  of  a  house  in  which 
John  of  Gaunt  lived  with  his  wife,  Katherine  Swinford,  are 
now  included  in  a  modem-looking  mansion  in  the  southern 
skirts  of  the  city,  close  to  the  London  Road,  and  had  a  re- 
markably beautiful  small  oriel  window  of  the  14th  century, 
which  has  been  removed  and  placed  between  the  gateways  of  the 
castle.  Two  remaining  sides  of  a  very  old  quadi-angular 
house,  originally  the  Hall  of  St  Mary's  Guild,  are  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road,  and  the  entry  to  it  passes  under  a 
semicircular  arch,  with  zigzag  or  Norman  decoration.  This 
is  described  in  Parker's  "  Domestic  Architecture  "  as  being 
"  probably  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  range  of  buildings 
of  the  12th  century  that  we  have  remaining  in  England." 
Another  domestic  building  of  Nonnan  architecture  is  on  the 
W  side  of  the  Steep  Hill,  shows  a  singularly  ornamented 
front,  and  has  a  semicurcular  arched  entry  decorated  with 
mouldings.  This  is  usually  called  the  Jews'  House,  because 
it  was  inhabited  by  a  Jewess  named  Belaset  de  Wallingford, 
who  was  hanged  for  clipping  coin  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  ; 
and  as  it  has,  over  the  semicircular-arched  entry,  a  chimney 
projection  for  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  it  has  been  depicted 
and  described  in  the  "  Pictorial  History  of  England  "  as  evi- 
dence that,  in  the  Norman  times,  the  principal  room  of  a  house 
was  on  the  next  above  the  ground  floor.  A  timber  house  up  an 
entry,  near  to  the  Great  Northem  stables,  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  timber  architecture  of  the  15th  century.  A  second 
Jew's  house,  that  of  Aaron  the  Jew,  the  gi-eatest  money- 
lender of  the  12th  century,  stands  higher  up  the  hill,  at  the 
corner  of  Christ's  Hospital  Terrace.  It  retains  a  seuiicircular 
headed  doorway,  and  a  two-light  Transitional  window. 

Yet  the  city  has  really  undergone  great  modem  improve- 
ment. Many  old  houses  have  been  demolished  or  modern- 
ised, many  new  ones  have  been  built,  and  some  streets  and 
outskirts  present  an  entirely  new  aspect.  Water  for  the 
supply  of  the  inhabitants  is  brought  from  Prial  Brook,  some 
miles  distant,  and  is  sent  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city  by 
means  of  a  steam  engine.  There  are  also  three  conduits 
filled  by  a  spring  rising  near  the  Monks'  House,  besides 
resei-voirs  which  give  supply  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  city. 
One  of  them  has  ahready  been  noticed  as  standing  at  the 
W  end  of  the  church  of  St  Mary-le-Wigtord,  and  the  other 
conduits  are  at  the  High  Bridge  and  the  Grey  Friars.  A 
large  common  on  the  W  of  the  city  gives  a  right  of  graz- 
ing for  three  cattle  to  every  resident  freeman,  and  for  one  to 
every  other  householder,  and  contains  a  racecourse,  where 
races  are  held  twice  a  year  in  Maixh  and  October,  and  which 
has  a  grand  stand  erected  by  the  old  corporation  at  a  cost  of 
£6000,  and  enlarged  in  1886  at  a  cost  of  £2000.  Another 
common  on  the  S  gives  rights  similar  to  those  given  by  the 
W  common,  and  formerly  two  other  fields,  called  the  Holmes 
and  the  Monks'  Leys,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  freemen. 
In  1883,  however,  Holmes  Common  was  sold  to  the  M.S.&  L.R. 
Company,  and  the  purchase  money  invested  for  the  benefit 
of  the  freemen  and  freemen's  widows  of  the  city,  while  the 
Monks'  Leys  has  been  converted  into  a  public  arboretum, 
the  freemen  receiving  from  the  corporation  the  sum  of  £200 
a  year  in  lieu  of  their  rights  of  pasturage.  The  city  is  well 
drained  by  means  of  an  extensive  system  of  sewerage,  the 
works  of  which,  commenced  in  1871,  were  completed  ten 
years  later  at  a  total  cost  of  upwards  of  £100,000.  A  spacious 
piece  of  water,  called  Brayford,  is  a  harbour  for  vessels ;  is 
surrounded  with  wharves,  warehouses,  and  flour  mills,  and 
commands  very  beautiful  views  of  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
Public  Buildings. — The  Castle,  though  extensively  de- 
molished and  now  a  mere  ruin,  still  presents  an  imposmg 
appearance.  The  gateway  has  an  elegant  pointed  arch  and 
a  massive  battlemented  superstructure,  and  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  14th  century.  Remams  of  the  original  gate- 
way, as  built  by  Wilham  the  Conqueror,  are  immediately 
within  the  arch.  The  keep  stands  half  within  and  half 
without  the  walls,  occupies  the  summit  of  a  high,  very  lai-ge, 
aod  very  strongly-formed  artificial  mound,  and  must,  before 
the  invention  of  modern  artillery,  have  been  ahnost  impreg- 
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nable.  The  walls  inclose  an  area  of  about  6J  acres,  part 
of  which  is  laid  out  as  a  garden ;  they  stand  upon  vast 
earthworks,  sloping  down  exteriorly  to  a  great  depth ;  they 
measure  now  from  17  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  from  6  feet 
at  the  top  to  a  gradual  increase  downward  in  thickness; 
and  were  formerly  surmounted  by  battlements  5  feet  high 
and  2  broad.  At  the  NK  comer  is  a  shghtly  horse-shoe 
di-nm  tower,  called  Cobb  Hall,  which  has  finely  groined  roofs 
and  vastly  thick  walls,  and  communicates  by  a  trap-door 
with  a  dungeon-cell  below.  The  County  Hall  stands  on 
the  W  side  of  the  castle-yai'd,  was  erected  after  designs  by 
Smirke  in  1826,  in  the  castellated  style,  includes  also  the 
assize  courts,  and,  inclusive  of  its  internal  decorations,  cost 
nearly  £40,000.  The  former  County  Jail  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  the  castle-yard,  is  a  brick  building  within  a 
walled  inclosure,  and  has  capacity  for  77  male  and  15  female 
prisoners,  though  it  is  no  longer  used  as  a  prison.  H.M. 
Prison,  on  the  Greetwell  Road,  is  a  building  of  red  brick 
and  Ancaster  stone;  it  was  erected  in  1872  at  a  cost  of 
about  £39,000,  and  has  capacity  for  300  prisoners.  At 
present  this  is  the  only  house  of  correction  in  the  county. 
The  Judges'  Lodging,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  judges 
during  the  assizes,  stands  on  the  Castle  HilL  The  Stone 
Bow,  rebuilt  in  1520,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  S  gate 
of  the  extended  Eoman  city,  is  a  very  fine  example  of  a  town 
gate  of  the  16th  century ;  stands  across  High  Street,  in  a 
line  with  the  southern  boundary  of  the  extended  Eoman 
city  ;  comprises  a  large  pointed  gateway,  with  flanking  cir- 
cular turrets,  all  decorated  with  mouldings,  and  embattled ; 
and  has,  in  a  niche  in  the  E  tm'ret,  a  large  statue  of  the 
angel  Gabriel  holding  a  scroll — in  another  niche  an  effigies 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  trampling  on  a  serpent.  The  long  upper 
room,  with  a  timbered  roof  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  con- 
stitutes the  Guildhall,  and  contains  some  very  ancient  and 
curious  chests  and  some  portraits,  including  one  of  Queen 
Anne  by  Kneller.  The  High  Bridge  over  the  Witham  has  a 
main  arch  21f  feet  in  span  and  11  high,  the  centre  being 
Norman.  On  the  Vf  side  it  still  supports  some  old  houses, 
and  on  the  E  side  there  was  a  chapel  of  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbtuy,  which  was  taken  down  when  the  bridge  was 
widened,  its  site  being  occupied  by  a  lustically-ornamented 
obehsk,  erected  in  1703.  This  is  the  only  bridge  now  remain- 
ing ui  England  that  preserves  the  houses  on  it,  and  that  only 
on  its  W  side.  Two  other  old  bridges  formerly  crossed  a 
branch  of  the  Witham  in  the  line  of  the  principal  street,  but 
they  were  taken  down  and  superseded  by  a  handsome  new 
one  in  1813.  The  old  Corn  Exchange,  in  the  High  Street, 
Is  a  building  in  the  Classic  style,  erected  in  1847-48,  and 
converted  into  an  arcade  of  shops  in  1880.  The  present 
Corn  Exchange,  near  the  Cornhill,  was  erected  in  1879-80 
at  a  cost  of  about  £7600,  compri.-es  a  covered  market  with 
shops  and  warehouses,  and  a  large  and  elegant  room  for 
public  meetings,  concerts,  and  festivals.  A  row  of  shops, 
called  the  New  Market,  is  on  the  S  side  of  the  former  corn 
exchange.  A  Cattle  Market  in  Monks  Eoad  was  formed  in 
1848,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  commodious  hotel.  The  Mid- 
land Counties  Insm-ance  Office,  in  Silver  Street,  erected  in 
1851,  is  an  elegant  edifice  in  the  modem  Classic  style.  The 
Lawn  Hospital  for  the  insane  is  a  handsome  edifice  260  feet 
long,  has  a  noble  front  with  Ionic  portico,  has  also  a  statue 
of  Dr  Edward  P.  Charlesworth,  erected  in  1864,  is  conducted 
without  any  measures  of  coercion,  and  has  usually  from  80 
to  100  patients.  The  County  Hospital,  in  Sewell  Eoad, 
erected  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  about  £32,000,  is  a  large  build- 
ing of  red  brick  in  the  Renaissance  style.  The  General 
Dispensary,  founded  in  1826,  now  occupies  a  building  of 
red  brick  in  the  Renaissance  style  which  was  erected  in 
1879  in  Silver  Street  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £2000.  The 
Masonic  Hall  and  Concert  Room,  Newland,  erected  in  1875, 
is  a  building  of  red  brick  in  the  Venetian  Gothic  style. 
The  concert  room,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  theatre, 
will  seat  lUOO  persons.  The  Military  Barracks,  on  the  E 
side  of  Burton  Road,  occupy  a  site  of  about  24  acres,  and 
were  erected  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  about  £48,000.  The 
Workhouse,  situated  near  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  was  erected 
in  1837,  is  a  spacious  building,  and  will  accommodate  about 
270  inmates.  It  was  greatly  altered  and  improved  in  1880 
at  a  cost  of  about  £12,000.  The  Mechanics'  Institution 
was  opened  in  1832  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  same  building 
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as  the  grammar  school,  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  Franciscan 
friary,  was  removed  to  the  city  assembly  rooms  in  1863,  and 
on  tlie  conversion  of  that  building  into  a  free  library  in 
1894,  was  again  transferred  to  St  Michael's  Guild  Court, 
on  the  Steepkils.  It  contains  a  library  of  about  20,000 
volumes  and  a  museum  containing  antiquities  found  in  the 
city  and  its  neighbourhood  and  many  hundred  specimens  in 
natural  history.  A  fine  Volunteer  Drill  Hall  was  erected  in 
1890  and  a  new  Liberal  Club  in  1892.  There  are  news- 
rooms, assembly  rooms,  and  a  theatre.  The  Arboretum, 
formed  out  of  Monks'  Leys  Common,  has  an  area  of  13 
acres,  is  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  contains  a 
bandstand  and  a  small  lake.  Other  public  buildings  will 
be  noticed  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

The  Cathedral. — The  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  occupies  a  more  commanding  site  than 
any  other  cathedral  in  England  except  Durham,  and,  as 
already  noticed,  both  makes  a  conspicuous  figtue  over  a 
great  extent  of  circumjacent  country,  and  is  distinctly 
visible  at  remarkably  great  distances  in  other  counties. 
It  also  is  so  grand  in  itself  as  to  have  no  rival  in  England, 
except  perhaps  the  minster  of  York.  It  likewise  fonns  a 
splendid  study  to  the  ai'chitect  and  the  antiquary,  as  con- 
taining within  its  compass  every  variety  of  style,  from  the 
simple  massive  Norman  to  the  latest  stage  of  Pointed  art. 
It  once,  too,  had  magnificence  of  another  kind,  for  in  1540 
it  lost  by  pillage  2621  ounces  of  gold,  4285  ounces  of  silver, 
and  a  countless  number  of  rich  pearls,  diamonds,  rubies, 
sapphires,  carbuncles,  and  other  gems.  It  comprises  two 
western  towers  and  a  central  one ;  a  nave  of  seven  bays,  with 
aisles ;  a  W  transept,  with  chapels ;  a  great  transept,  with 
three  hays  and  three  eastern  chantries  in  each  wing;  a 
Galilee  porch  on  the  SW  side  of  the  main  transept ;  a  choir 
of  seven  bays,  with  aisles ;  a  S  chapel  called  Bishop  Long- 
land's  chantry ;  a  ebon:  transept  of  two  bays,  with  apsidal 
chapels  in  each  wing,  and  with  St  Hugh's  chapel  attached 
to  the  N  wing,  and  a  lavatory  and  three  sacristies  attached 
to  the  S  wing;  a  presbytery,  Lady  chapel,  or  angel  choii*  of 
three  bays,  with  aisles,  having  Bishop  Eleming's  chapel  on 
the  N  side  and  Bishop  Russell's  on  the  S  side  ;  and  a  cloister 
and  a  ch.apter-house,  the  former  N  of  the  ebon-,  and  the  latter 
reached  from  it  by  a  vestibule.  The  ground  covered  by  the 
pile  measures  2  acres  2  roods  0  perches.  The  W  front  is 
173  feet  long  and  83  high;  the  western  towers  are  35  feet 
along  each  side  and  206  high ;  the  central  tower  is  53  feet 
along  each  side  and  268  high  ;  each  tower  was  formerly  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire  101  feet  high  ;  the  nave  is  255  feet  long, 
80  wide,  and  80  high ;  the  main  transept  is  222  feet  long, 
61  wide,  and  74  high;  the  choir  is  158  feet  long,  80  wide, 
and  74  high;  the  choir  transept,  with  chantries,  is  170  feet 
long,  44  wide,  and  72  high;  the  presbytery  is  116  feet 
long,  82  wide,  and  72  high;  the  cloister  is  81  feet  long 
from  N  to  S,  and  90  wide ;  the  chapter-house  is  62  feet  in 
diameter,  and  42  high ;  and  the  entire  pile  is  486  feet  long. 
The  building  material  is  the  oolitic  and  calcareous  stone  of 
the  vicinity,  and  this  has  the  peculiarity  of  becoming  coated 
with  a  hard  surface,  which  serves  very  considerably  to  pre- 
vent or  retard  decay. 

The  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1075  by  Bishop  Eemigios, 
and  completed  by  him  in  1092;  after  suffering  much  injury 
from  a  fire,  it  was  repaired  and  vaulted  in  1141  by  Alexander. 
Additions  to  the  original  W  front,  the  entire  E  transept  and 
chapels,  the  choir  and  the  chapter-house,  were  built  in  1186- 
1203  by  St  Hugh  and  his  successors.  The  Galilee  porch  and 
the  W  side  of  the  main  transept  were  finished  soon  after  St 
Hugh's  death.  The  rood-screen  and  the  cloister  were  com- 
menced in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  nave  was  completed 
in  1206-35  by  Hugh  of  Wells.  The  central  tower,  originally 
ill-built,  fell  suddenly  in  1237,  and  was  rebuilt  one  storey 
above  the  roof  by  Grosteste.  The  presbytery  was  begun  in 
1256  by  Lexington,  and  completed  in  1282  by  Oliver  Sutton. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  central  tower,  and  the  spire  which 
surmounted  it,  were  built  in  1300-19  by  Dalderby.  The 
monuments  of  the  Burghersh  chantry  were  erected  in  1320-42 
by  Henry  Burghersh.  "The  statues  and  some  windows  in  the  W 
front,  the  groined  roofs  of  the  three  towers,  and  the  stalls  of 
the  choir  were  erected  in  1351-81  by  the  treastu-er  Welbourne. 
Bishop  Fleming's  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  was 
built  in  1420-31  by  Richai-d  Fleming.    The  great  W  window 
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and  tte  upper  parts  of  Ihe  western  towers  were  built  in 
1436-50  by  William  Alnwick.  Bishop  Russell's  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Blaise,  was  built  in  1480-95  by  John  Russell. 
Bishop  Longland's  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Catherine,  was  built 
in  1621-47  by  John  Longland.  The  spire  of  the  central  tower 
was  destroyed  by  a  stoi-m  in  1547;  the  spires  of  the  western 
towers  were  taken  down  in  1807,  and  lightning  conductors 
were  placed  along  the  body  of  the  nave  and  on  the  coruers 
of  the  towers  in  1865.  In  1884  the  whole  of  the  open  parapet 
on  the  western  side  of  the  great  central  tower  was  blown  down 
by  a  storm,  and  this  rendered  the  remaining  three  sides  so 
insecure  as  to  necessitate  complete  restoration.  Restorations 
of  the  cathedi-al  at  gi-eat  cost  and  with  h.appy  results  have 
been  effected  at  considerable  cost  since  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century.  One  series  of  them,  during  fourteen  years 
terminating  in  1859,  cost  nearly  £22,000.  In  1865  the 
west  front  was  scraped  and  the  decayed  columns  of  the  west 
doorways  replaced  with  modern  copies.  In  1878  an  im- 
portant repair  of  the  falling  SW  tower  was  earned  out.  A 
very  great  improvement,  efi'ected  during  recent  years,  has 
been  the  lowering  of  the  gi'ound  round  the  n.-ivc,  which  had 
covered  the  base  mouldings  of  the  buttresses  to  the  depth  of 
about  3  feet.  The  false  bases  added  at  a  higher  level  have 
been  removed,  and  others,  copied  from  one  of  the  original 
designs,  have  been  supplied  in  the  old  position.  One  result 
of  this  restoration  is  that  the  cathedral  is  now  entered  by 
ascending  instead  of  descending  steps,  a  cbcumstance  which 
adds  considerably  to  the  dignity  of  the  building. 

The  W  front  shows  a  Nonnan  base  covered  with  arcades, 
a  broad  Early  Enghsh  screen  above,  and  octagonal  pinnacled 
towers  at  the  sides.  The  centre  and  lateral  arched  recesses 
are  portions  of  the  original  front  of  Remigius.  The  bases 
of  the  towers  and  the  adjacent  gables  are  the  work  of 
Alexander.  A  statue  of  the  Swineherd  of  Stow  is  on  the 
N,  and  one  of  St  Hugh  is  on  the  S  spirelet.  The  Norman 
doorways  are  deeply  recessed  ;  an  arcade  of  canopied  statues 
of  kings,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Edward  III.,  is 
above  the  doorway ;  and  a  lofty  Later  Enghsh  aixh,  with  a 
cinquefoil  above  it,  is  beneath  the  gable.  The  front  has 
also  a  series  of  emblematic  sculptures,  rude  and  quaint, 
bat  highly  interesting ;  and  it  presents,  on  the  whole,  an  im- 
posing and  elaborate  appearance ;  yet  it  suffers  the  serious 
defect  of  exhibiting  a  comparatively  great  surface  of  masonry 
unrelieved  by  glass.  The  western  towers  have  a  base  of  three 
tiers  of  arcade ;  the  belfry  stages  show  on  each  face  two  very 
large  windows  of  two  lights,  with  magnificent  canopies ;  and 
are  crowned  at  the  angles  with  tun-ets  surmounted  by  pin- 
nacles. The  central  tower  rests  gi-andly  on  four  arches ;  it  is 
of  similar  design  to  the  western  towers,  but  much  more 
richly  decorated ;  and  is  so  traversed  or  honey-combed  with 
galleries  and  passages  as  almost  to  have  two  walls.  The 
famous  bell  called  Great  Tom  was  cast  at  Lincoln  in  1610, 
and  hung  in  the  north-western  tower ;  cracked  and  became 
useless  in  December,  1827 ;  was  recast  in  November,  1834, 
by  Thomas  Mears  of  Whitechapel;  and  was  hung  in  the 
central  tower  in  1835.  It  weighs  5  tons  8  cwts.,  and  is  6 
feet  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  nave  is  divided  by  piers, 
with  filleted  columns ;  its  triforium  has  in  each  bay  two 
ai-ches  subdivided  into  three  lights,  except  in  the  two  western 
bays,  where  there  are  only  two  lights ;  and  its  clerestory  has 
thi'ee  pointed  lights  in  each  compartment.  The  morning 
chapel  is  on  the  N  side  of  the  nave  aisles,  and  the  consistoiy 
court  is  on  the  S.  The  S  front  of  the  main  transept  has 
a  Decorated  window  of  five  lights  and  a  double-crocketed 
gable  set  between  two  tall  pinnacles  ;  and  the  N  front  forms 
a  porch  with  pedimented  canopy,  and  has  seven  lancets  in 
the  gable,  flanked  with  tnn-et  pinnacles.  Each  end  of  the 
transept  is  lighted  with  a  rose  window,  each  24  feet  in 
diameter,  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  open  central  lantern 
has  a  double  arcade,  the  upper  one  a  clerestory,  and  ter- 
minates in  stone-vaulting,  127  feet  from  the  pavement.  The 
angel  choir  has  an  E  end  of  three  gables — the  central  one 
loftier  than  the  others,  and  separated  by  ornate  double 
butti-esses,  terminating  in  octagonal  pinnacles  and  crocketed 
spu-elets.  It  has  a  central  window  of  eight  lights,  with  geo- 
metrical tracery,  and  above  it  a  window  of  five  hghts  with 
flowing  tracery;  has  windows  and  pinnacles  of  the  same 
character  in  the  aisles;  has  a  magnificent  S  porch,  with 
deeply  recessed  doorway,  gabled  and  flanked  with  pinnacles, 
18 
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and  adorned  with  statues  of  the  evangelists.  The  spandrils 
of  the  triforium  contain  thirty  sculptures  representing  angels 
playing  on  the  shawm,  the  harp,  the  rebec,  the  cittern,  the 
tabor,  and  other  instruments.  The  cloister  is  remarkable 
for  adjoinmg  the  choh  rather  than  the  nave ;  it  is  geometrical 
Decorated,  with  two  windows  in  each  bay.  The  N  alley  is 
in  the  Doric  style,  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  surmounted 
by  the  library,  and  contains  a  portion  of  Roman  tessellated, 
pavement  discovered  in  1793.  The  chapter-house  is  decagonal; 
it  shows  a  W  front  of  three  pedimented  arcaded  compartments ; 
has  a  vaulted  stone  roof,  supported  externally  by  flying  but- 
toesses,  and  internally  by  a  central  pier  of  Purbeck  mai-ble 
with  tea  engaged  columns ;  and  was  probably  the  earliest  of 
the  many  polygonal  chapter-houses,  with  central  snpportmg 
piers,  in  Britain.     It  was  restored  in  1889. 

The  numerous  chapels  and  chantries  in  the  cathedral  ex- 
hibit characters  and  decorations  in  full  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  pile.  The  rood  or  organ  screen  (about  1310)  shows 
exquisite  workmanship  of  the  Early  Decorated  period.  The 
oak  stalls  are  of  the  14th  century  and  sixty-two  in  number, 
and  they  have  intricate  canopies  and  misereres,  sculptured 
and  carved  with  great  variety  of  subject.  Eighty-seven 
tombs  were  in  the  nave,  and  very  many  in  the  other  parts 
prior  to  the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.,  but  nearly  all  were 
mutilated  or  destroyed  at  the  storming  of  the  city  by  the 
Earl  of  Manchester.  The  principal  monuments  now  are — 
at  the  east  end  of  the  N  aisle  of  the  chon,  an  effigies  of  Baron 
Burghersh  of  1356,  beneath  a  canopy  with  three  taber- 
nacles, and  an  eflSgies  of  Bishop  Bm-ghersh  of  1340 ;  at  the 
east  end  of  the  S  aisle,  mutilated  effigies  of  Lord  Cantilupe 
of  1355,  and  of  Prior  Wymbish  of  Nocton ;  in  the  S  transept, 
remains  of  the  shrine  of  Dalderby ;  in  Trinity  chapel,  effi- 
gies and  cadaver  of  Bishop  Fleming ;  in  St  Blaise's  chapel, 
altar-tomb  and  screen  of  Bishop  Russell ;  the  chapel,  altar- 
tomb,  chantry,  and  screen  of  Bishop  Longland ;  on  the  N 
side  of  the  choir,  the  Easter  sepulchre,  with  figures  of  three 
armed  knights  watching  ;  on  the  S  side  of  the  choh,  monu- 
ments of  Katherine,  Lady  Swmford,  and  her  daughter  Joan, 
Countess  of  Westmorland ;  in  the  S  choir  transept,  a  recum- 
bent figure  of  Bishop  Kaye  by  Westmacott ;  in  the  S  aisle, 
the  fragment  of  a  monument  of  httle  St  Hugh ;  and  in  the 
nave,  a  damaged  Norman  slab  carved  in  relief  with  a  mystical 
genealogical  tree  of  Christ,  eiToneously  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Remigius. 

The  Cathedral  Close  is  an  irregular  space  around  the 
cathedral,  formerly  enclosed  by  a  fortified  precinct  wall, 
and  together  with  adjacent  courts  and  lanes  contains  many 
pieces  of  curious  old  architecture — mullioned  windows,  pro- 
jecting [chimneys,  armorial  tablets,  and  other  fragments — 
mixed  up  with  more  modern  masonry.  The  enclosure  wall 
was  built  by  Bishop  Sutton,  and  the  Exchequer  Gate  was 
built  m  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Some  fragments  of  the  deanery 
of  the  13th  century,  and  portions  of  houses  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  still  exist.  The  Vicai-'s  Court  contains  four 
houses  occupied  by  the  priest-vicars  of  the  cathedral,  once 
formed  a  quadrangle,  and  has  a  gateway  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  Buildings  now  used  as  stables  were  erected  in  1450 
by  Bishop  Alnwick.  The  subdeanery  was  occupied  by  Dr  Paley 
as  subdean  of  Lincoln,  and  was  the  place  where  he  wrote  some 
of  his  well-known  works.  Ruins  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  stand 
neai-  the  Close  a  little  way  down  the  slope  toward  the  S,  in- 
clude the  shell  of  a  hall  76  feet  long  and  65  wide,  consisting 
of  nave  and  aisles ;  include  also  a  kitchen  which  is  connected 
by  a  loftily-arched  bridge  with  the  hall  and  had  seven  chim- 
neys, and  retains  an  entrance-tower  which  was  built  bv 
Bishop  Alnwick.  The  palace  itself  was  begun  by  Bishop 
Chesney,  and  it  gave  entertainment  in  the  time  of  Longland 
to  Henry  VTII.  and  Queen  Catherine  Howard,  and  in  the 
time  of  Neile  to  James  I.  The  present  palace  of  the  Bishop 
consists  of  an  18th-centm7  mansion  on  the  west  side  of  the 
com-tyard,  which  in  1886-87  was  remodelled  and  enlarged 
from  plans  by  Mr  Ewan  Christian,  ai-chitect.  The  palace 
formerly  used  at  Riseholme  has  been  sold. 

Churches.— There  foimerly  were  fifty-two  churches  in  the 
city,  but  now,  exclusive  of  dissenting  chapels,  there  are  only 
fifteen,  and  these  in  the  aggi-egate  possess  much  less  ai-chi- 
tectural  interest  than  any  equal  or  similar  number  in  most 
other  large  old  towns.  Among  these,  the  most  interesting 
for  many  reasons  is  that  of  St  Mary-le-Wigford,  an  ancienii 
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building  of  stone  in  tlie  Norman,  Early  English,  Early  and 
Late  Decorated,  and  Perpendiculai-  styles,  originally  erected 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  consists  of  chancel, 
nave,  aisles,  vestry,  with  organ  chamber  above,  and  a  beauti- 
ful lofty  square  Saxon  tower.  It  contains  some  ancient  brasses, 
and  has  built  into  the  wall  of  the  western  face  of  the  tower 
an  ancient  stone  with  inscriptioos  of  the  Roman  and  Saxon 
periods.  The  church  was  restored  in  1872.  St  Peter-at- 
Gowts  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  in  the  Norman,  Early 
English,  and  Decorated  styles,  having  a  tower  similar  to  that 
of  St  Mary-le-Wigford.  It  contains  some  ancient  inscrip- 
tions and  a  Norman  font,  and  has  been  several  times  restored, 
the  last  restoration,  which  was  accompanied  by  enlargement, 
being  in  1887.  St  Benedict's  Church,  now  disused  and 
covered  with  ivy,  near  High  Bridge,  is  a  small  building  in  the 
Early  English  style,  with  Late  Decorated  windows.  It  for- 
merly had  a  Saxon  tower  similar  to  those  of  St  Mary-le- 
Wigford  and  St  Peter-at-Gowts,  but  this  was  rebuilt  after 
the  siege.  The  Corporation  Church  of  St  Peter-at-Arches, 
erected  in  1724,  is  a  rectangular  building  of  stone  in  the 
Classical  style.  The  Church  of  St  Paul-iu-the-Bail  in  West- 
gate,  wholly  rebuilt  in  187G-77,  is  a  building  of  stone  and 
brick  in  the  Early  English  style.  This  church  is  believed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  one  erected  by  Blecca  the  gover- 
nor, who  embraced  Christianity  through  the  teaching  of  St 
Paulinus.  St  Botolph's  Chui'ch  m  High  Street,  erected  in 
1723,  and  restored  and  enlarged  in  1878,  is  a  plain  building 
of  stone  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  organ  chamber, 
vestry,  and  an  embattled  western  tower.  St  Mark's  Church, 
erected  in  1871-72,  is  a  buildmg  of  stone  in  the  Eai-ly  Eng- 
lish style.  A  few  fragments  of  the  old  church  are  preserved 
in  the  vestry,  and  it  has  a  beautifully  ornamented  bell  of 
1585,  called  "  Old  Kate,"  which  was  brought  from  St  Bene- 
dict's. St  Martin's  Church,  built  in  1873,  is  an  edifice  of  stone 
in  the  Early  English  style.  The  tower  of  the  old  church  stands 
solitary  m  the  churchyard.  The  Church  of  St  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, rebuilt  with  the  exception  of  the  four  outer  walls  in 
1882,  is  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Decorated  style.  St 
Michael's  Church,  built  in  1853,  is  a  stractureof  stone  in  the 
Early  Enghsh  style.  The  old  church  on  this  site  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Parliamentaiy  cannon  in  1643,  and  the  parish 
remained  without  a  church  from  1686  to  1744.  The  Church 
of  St  Peter-in-Eastgate  with  St  Margaret  was  rebuilt  in 
1778,  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  city,  and  was 
again  rebuilt  in  1870.  The  present  church  is  a  building  of 
stone  in  the  Early  English  style.  St  Swithin's  Church,  which 
takes  the  place  of  an  earher  building  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
old  sheep  square,  is  of  Lincoln  and  Ancaster  stone  in  the 
Decorated  style,  and  has  a  lofty  spire  200  feet  high,  much 
resembling  in  outline  the  famous  spire  of  Louth.  The  Church 
of  St  Andrew,  erected  in  1876-77,  is  a  building  of  stone 
in  the  Early  English  style,  some  portions  of  the  old  church  of 
St  Martin  being  incorporated  with  the  new  building.  The 
Church  of  St  Nicholas  and  St  John  at  Newport,  erected  in 
1840  from  one  of  the  earliest  designs  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  E.A.,  is  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  English  style. 
Other  chm-ches  are  St  Anne's,  the  Bede  House  chapel,  belong- 
ing to  St  Anne's  Bede  Houses,  which  was  designed  by  Butter- 
field;  St  Matthias,  erected  in  1890-!ll  in  Burton  Eoad;  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  St  Nicholas  and  St  John ;  and  St  Faith's, 
mission  church  attached  to  St  Mary-le-Wigtord.  The  livings 
of  the  ecclesiastical  parishes,  all  of  which  are  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  are : — Of  St  Andrew  (population,  4671),  a  per- 
petual curacy  of  the  gross  value  of  i305,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  of  St  Botolph  (4456),  a  vicarage  of  the 
net  value  of  £146,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  of 
St  Mark  (y33),  a  vicarage  of  the  gross  value  of  £180,  in  the 
gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  of  St  Martin  (4466),  a  vicar- 
age of  the  gross  value  of  £300  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  of  St  JIavy-le-Wigford  (4442),  a 
vicarage  of  the  net  value  of  £156,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln;  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  (564),  a  rectory  of  the 
net  value  of  £86,  in  tlie  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Lincoln;  of  St  Michael-on-the-Mount  (1171),  a  vicarage  of 
the  gross  value  of  £190  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  of  St  Nicholas  and  St  John,  with  St 
Matthias  (5514),  a  vicariige  of  the  gi-oss  value  of  £300  with 
residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  alternately;  of  St  P.aul-in-the-Bail  (1574),  a 
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rectory  of  the  net  value  of  £251  with  residence,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln  ;  of  St  Peter-at-Arches  (975), 
a  rectory,  with  the  vicarage  of  St  Benedict  annexed,  of  the 
gross  value  of  £225  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  ;  of  St  Petcr-at-Gowts  (3462),  a  vicarage  of  the 
net  value  of  £300,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  of 
St  Peter-in-Eastgate  with  St  Margaret  (1393),  a  vicarage  of 
the  gross  value  of  £300  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln;  of  St  Swithin  (7373),  a  vicarage  of  the 
net  value  of  £241  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln. 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  dedicated  to  St  John  the 
Baptist  and  St  John  the  Evangelist,  at  the  comer  of  Marks 
Road  and  Broadgate,  which  was  erected  in  1892,  and  there 
are  four  Baptist,  four  Congregational,  five  Primitive  Methodist, 
one  Unitarian,  three  United  Free  Methodist,  and  four  Wesleyan 
chapels,  with  places  of  meeting  for  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
and  the  Salvation  Ai-my.  Of  these  places  of  worship  the  Con- 
gregational chapel  in  Newland  is  a  building  of  Yorkshure  and 
Bath  stone,  in  the  Transitional  style,  with  a  lofty  tower  and 
spire,  and  was  erected  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  about  £10,000. 
The  Wesleyan  chapel  in  Clasket  Gate,  erected  in  1837  at  a 
cost  of  about  £5000,  is  a  large  building  of  brick,  with  a  re- 
markably commodious  gallery,  and  can  seat  about  1400  per- 
sons. Another  Wesleyan  chapel,  in  Bailgate,  is  a  building 
of  stone  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  was  erected  in  1880  at  a 
cost  of  about  £4500. 

There  are  three  cemeteries,  the  largest  being  the  Public 
Cemetery,  on  the  Canwick  Eoad,  which  was  formed  in  1856, 
has  two  mortuary  chapels  and  an  area  of  16  acres.  St  Peter- 
in-Eastgate  and  St  Margaret's  Cemetery,  in  Langworth  Gate, 
was  also  formed  in  1856,  comprises  1  acre  for  St  Peter's  par- 
ish and  1^  for  St  Margaret's,  is  pleasantly  situated  "  above 
hill "  and  prettdy  laid  out,  and  contains  among  other  tomb- 
stones those  of  three  persons  whose  united  ages  were  281 
years.  St  Swithin's  Cemetery,  in  Rosemary  Lane,  is  now 
tilled,  but  a  new  cemetery  of  6  acres  in  extent  was  opened  in 
1890  in  the  Washmgborongh  Eoad. 

fSchools  and  Charities. — The  Schols  Cancellarii,  re-estab- 
lished in  1874  by  Dr  Wordsworth,  late  Bishop  of  Lincohi, 
is  an  institution  for  the  preparation  and  training  of  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders.  It  occupies  the  old  County  Hospital 
on  Steep  Hill  and  can  accommodate  from  twenty  to  thii-ty 
students.  There  is  also  a  Diocesan  Training  College  for  the 
training  of  schoolmistresses  in  Newport.  The  grammar 
schools  in  Lindum  Terrace  were  erected  in  1884,  and  com- 
prise a  block  of  buildings  of  red  brick  in  the  Jacobean  style, 
with  accommodation  for  about  150  day  scholars  and  boarders. 
The  Lincoln  Middle  School  in  Broadgate  occupies  a  very  in- 
teresting building,  which  formerly  formed  part  of  the  priory 
of  the  Franciscans  or  Grey  Friars,  founded  about  1230.  The 
basement  storey  is  vaulted,  groined,  and  is  supported  on  eight 
plain  octagon  columns.  A  covered  staircase  leads  to  the  upper 
storey,  which  was  anciently  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  and 
now  forms  the  schoolroom.  It  has  a  covered  roof,  a  piscina,  and 
a  vesica  over  the  E  window.  The  building  was  fitted  up  and 
given  to  the  city  in  1567  for  the  purpose  of  a  school  by 
Eobert  Monson,  who  in  1674  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  It  was  occupied  by  the  gi-ammar  school  until 
1883.  The  Grammar  School  and  the  Middle  School  possess 
some  valuable  endowments,  which  are  administered  under  a 
scheme  framed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  1882.  The 
Blue-coat  School  or  Christ's  Hospital,  in  Christ's  Hospital 
Terrace,  was  endowed  in  1602  by  Dr  Richard  Smith  for 
educating  and  maintaining  twelve  poor  boys,  became  so  en- 
riched by  subsequent  bequests,  and  by  the  increased  value  of 
its  estates,  as  to  be  enabled  to  educate,  maintain,  and  appren- 
tice 120  scholars,  but  under  the  scheme  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners before  mentioned  it  was  merged  with  the  Grammar 
and  Middle  Schools  at  the  end  of  18S3.  I'here  is  a  School 
of  Science  and  Art  in  Monk's  Eoad,  which  was  erected  in 
1886  at  a  cost  of  about  £6500,  and  is  a  building  of  brick  in 
the  Renaissance  style;  a  Chm-ch  House  and  Institute  which 
since  1889  has  occupied  the  buildings  of  Christ's  Hospital; 
an  endowed  Church  of  England  School  at  Greetwell  Gate, 
erected  in  1851 ;  and  there  ai-e  also  Roman  Catholic,  British, 
Church  of  England,  National,  and  Wesleyan  elementaiy 
schools. 

The  Bede  Houses,  on  Monk's  Hill  above  the  arboretum, 
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were  erected  and  endowed  in  1847  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Waldo  Sibthorpe,  B.D.,  comprise  a  neat  range  of  fourteen  small 
houses,  each  with  three  rooms  and  an  attached  garden,  are 
intended  for  poor  women,  each  of  whom  receives  an  allowance 
of  seven  shillings  per  week,  with  fuel  and  an  allowance  for 
clothing.  In  connection  with  these  there  is  a  small  but 
beautiful  chapel,  adorned  with  fine  stained  glass  windows 
and  served  by  a  chaplain  who  has  a  residence  adjoining. 
There  are  a  Lying-in  Charity,  an  Institution  for  Nurses  with 
a  Convalescent  Home,  and  a  variety  of  benevolent  and  mis- 
cellaneous institutions.  The  municipal  charities,  which  are 
both  numerous  and  valuable,  are  managed  by  a  body  of  ten 
trustees. 

Government,  Trade,  ^-c— Lincoln  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  boroughs  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  first  writs  of 
general  summons  to  Parliament,  issued  by  Henry  III.  in 
1296,  York  and  Lincoln  are  the  only  two  places  specially 
named  as  requured  to  return  two  burgesses.  The  mayors  of 
the  city  are  mentioned  in  the  12th  century,  but  the  earliest 
charter  of  incorporation  that  has  been  found  so  far  is  one  of 
Edward  II.,  gi'anted  in  1314,  under  which  Henry  Bere  was 
elected  mayor.  At  present  the  Corporation  consists  of  a 
mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  conncillors,  the  mayor  being  in- 
cluded among  one  or  the  other  of  these.  Under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  the  city  was  declared  a  "county 
borough,"  and  the  Corporation  act  as  a  county  council,  and 
also  as  the  urban  district  council.  The  borough  sent  two 
members  to  Piu'lianient  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  until 
the  passing  of  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act,  1885,  by 
which  the  parish  of  Bracebridge  was  added  to  the  parliamen- 
tary borough  and  the  number  of  members  reduced  to  one. 
The  city  has  a  commission  of  the  peace  and  a  separate  court 
of  quarter  sessions.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  three 
wards : — Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper,  with  a  total  population 
of  41,491. 

Lincoln  has  a  head  post  office  and  two  railway  stations,  one 
belonging  to  the  G.N.R.,  and  used  by  the  G.E.R.,  G.N.R., 
and  M.S.  &  L.R.,  and  the  other  belonging  to  the  M.R.,  used 
also  by  the  M.S.  &  L.R.  It  is  the  seat  of  assizes,  quarter 
sessions,  petty  sessions,  and  county  courts.  It  has  four 
banks,  five  principal  hotels,  and  publishes  three  newspapers. 
The  miirket  days  are  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  a  fair,  one  of 
the  largest  in  England,  is  held  during  the  last  whole  week  in 
April.  A  large  trade  is  done  in  flour,  corn,  and  wool,  and 
there  are  several  large  breweries  and  malt  kilns,  com  mills, 
corn  warehouses,  seed  mills,  bone  mills,  a  tannery,  manu- 
factories of  artificial  manm'e  and  lamb  food,  several  coach 
factories,  brickfields,  lime-kilns,  and  wire  manufactories,  and 
extensive  nursery  grounds.  The  most  important  industries, 
however,  and  those  which  bid  fair  to  revive  the  former  im- 
portance of  the  city,  are  its  world-famous  engineering  and 
agricultural  implement  works.  These  are  now  established  on 
a  very  extensive  scale  (one  firm  alone  is  said  to  have  made 
over  23,000  engmes  and  as  many  threshing  machines),  and 
their  output  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  also 
h'on  foundries  and  works  for  the  mannfacture  of  mining, 
milhng,  and  electric-light  machinery. 

The  Diocese. — What  became  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  was 
originally  the  diocese  of  Wessex,  but  prior  to  its  becoming  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln  it  underwent  gi'eat  and  various  changes. 
The  seat  of  it,  for  a  short  time,  was  Leicester,  afterwards  it 
was  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  and  it  was  then  transferred 
thence,  in  1088,  to  Lincoln.  The  diocese,  therefore,  in  its 
early  periods,  bore  a  diversity  of  names,  and  was  usually 
called  by  the  place  where  the  bishop  dwelt.  It  also  at  dif- 
ferent periods  was  of  vai-ious  extent,  sometimes  enormously 
large,  at  other  times  comparatively  small ;  yet,  even  after  it 
acquired  settledness  of  limits,  it  was  long  so  extensive  as  to 
comprehend  not  only  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Bedford,  Buckingham,  and  part  of  Hertford,  but  also 
the  further  territories  which  subsequently  became  subject  to 
the  Bishops  of  Ely.  Peterborough,  and  Oxford.  Henry  I.  took 
the  bishopric  of  Ely  out  of  it,  and  Henry  VIII.  the  bishoprics 
of  Peterborough  and  Oxford.  Even  portions  of  the  bishoprics 
of  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Bath,  Exeter,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Gloucester,  and  Bristol  were  at  one  time  included  in  it.  The 
bishop  had  no  fewer  than  twenty  palaces  or  official  residences, 
and  so  eminent  was  he  as  compared  with  the  other  English 
bishops  that  no  instance  appears  to  have  occnn-ed  till  the 
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Reformation  of  any  bishop  of  Lincoln  having  ever  been  trans- 
lated to  another  see,  except  Winchester.  Among  the  bishops 
have  been  Remigins,  who  sat  originally  at  Dorchester,  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Lincoln  proper,  and  founded  the  cathedral ; 
Robert  Bloet,  who  was  Lord  Chancellor ;  De  Blois,  who  was 
Chief  Justice  and  the  founder  of  four  abbeys ;  Walter  de 
Constance,  who  went  to  the  Crusades ;  Hngh  de  Grenoble, 
who  was  canonized ;  Grosteste,  noted  for  learning  and  for 
alleged  thaumatnrgy ;  Henry  Burghersh,  who  was  Lord 
Chancellor;  Buckingham,  who  was  Lord  Keeper;  Fleming, 
who  founded  Lincoln  College  in  Oxford ;  Russell,  who  was 
Lord  Chancellor ;  Wolsey,  who  became  cardin.al ;  Smith,  who 
founded  Brasenose  College  in  Oxford;  Longland,  who  in- 
cited the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine ;  Chaderton,  who,  in  a 
remarkable  sermon  on  marriage,  compared  a  quest  for  a  good 
wife  to  a  search  for  an  eel  in  a  barrel  of  snakes ;  Barlow,  who 
was  nicknamed  by  the  Puritans  "  the  barley  loaf ; "  Neile, 
noted  for  ambition ;  Sanderson,  noted  for  learning ;  the 
second  Barlow,  who  never  once  visited  his  cathedral,  and  was 
nicknamed  "  Bishop  of  Buckden  ;"  Thomas,  who  was  noted 
for  his  wit,  and  was  five  times  marned ;  and  Kaye,  noted  for 
leai-ning.  Among  the  dignitaries  were  Heniy  of  Hunting- 
don, Polydore  Vergil,  W.  Outram,  H.  Thorndike,  George 
Herbert,  L.  Ecbard,  S.  Pegge,  and  W.  Paley ;  also  two  who 
became  archbishops  and  twenty-nine  who  became  cardinals. 

The  cathedral  establishment  comprises  the  bishop,  who  is 
a  provincial  chancellor  of  Canterbury,  the  dean,  four  canons 
residentiary  (one  of  whom  is  sub-dean),  one  precentor,  and 
one  chancellor  of  the  church  ;  two  archdeacons,  fifty-three 
prebendaries,  a  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  and  four  priest 
vicars.  The  bishop's  income  is  £4500,  and  the  income  of  the 
chapter,  which  consists  of  the  dean  and  the  four  canons,  is 
£8800.  The  diocese  as  now  constituted  consists  of  the  county 
of  Lincolnshire  only,  and  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries 
of  Lincoln  and  Stowe.  The  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln  com- 
prises the  deanei-ies  of  Avel.and  (first  and  second),  Beltisloe, 
Bolingbroke,  Calcewaith  (first  and  second),  Candelshoe  (first 
and  second),  Christianity,  East  Elloe,  West  Elloe,  GraSbe, 
North  Grantham,  South  Grantham,  Hill  (second),  North  Hol- 
land (first  and  second),  LafJbrd  (first  and  second),  Longoboby, 
Loveden,  Ness,  and  Stamford.     The  archdeaconry  of  Stowe 
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of  Aslackoe,  Isle  of  Axholme,  Cor- 


ringham,  Gartree,  Grimsby(first  and  second),  Hill,  Horncastle, 
Lawres  (first  and  second),  Louth,  Eshe,  and  Ludborongh  (first, 
second,  and  third),  Manlake,  Walshcroft,  Wraggoe  and  Jar- 
borough  (first  and  second). 

Lincolnshire  or  Lincoln,  a  maritime  county  on  the  E  of 
England.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N  and  NE  by  the  Hnmber, 
which  separates  it  from  Yorkshire,  on  the  E  by  the  German 
Ocean,  on  the  SE  for  about  3  miles  by  Norfolk,  on  the  S  by 
Cambridgeshire  and  Northamptonshire,  on  the  SW  by  Rutland, 
on  the  W  by  Leicestershire  and  Notts,  and  on  the  NW  by 
Yorkshire.  Its  outline  in  a  general  view  is  oblong,  with  a 
great  curve  along  the  NE,  an  indentation  by  the  Wash  on 
the  SE,  and  a  considerable  cmTe  on  the  SW.  Its  length, 
from  N  to  S,  is  73  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  48  miles; 
its  average  breadth  is  about  37  miles;  its  circuit  is  about  260 
miles  ;  its  area,  according  to  the  latest  returns  fm'nished  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Department,  is  1,693,547  statute  acres; 
and  its  population  (1801)  208,625,  (1821)  283,058,  (1841) 
362,602,  (1861)  412,246,  (1881)469,919,(1891)472,878. 
About  two-fifths  of  the  surface  are  fens,  and  the  rest  is  a 
diversity  of  swell  and  knoll  and  hill,  with  intersecting  dale 
.and  vale.  The  fens  occupy  the  Isle  of  Axholme  in  the  NW, 
the  Vale  of  Aneholme  in  the  N,  a  broad  belt  outward  to  the 
coast  in  the  NE,  and  most  of  the  country  S  and  SE  of  Lin- 
coln city;  they  are  supposed  to  have,  at  a  comparatively 
recent  geological  period,  been  covered  by  the  sea;  they  are  all 
level,  and  they  were,  within  the  human  epoch  and  till  reclaimed 
by  art,  all  in  a  state  of  marsh.  The  Isle  of  Axholme  began 
to  be  reclaimed  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. ;  the  fen  of  Deeping, 
in  the  S,  appears  to  have  been  partly  improved  even  before 
the  Roman  Conquest;  vast  tracts  were  reclaimed,  with  great 
enterprise  and  great  rapidity,  immediately  after  the  era  of 
modern  general  georgical  improvement ;  only  a  few  pendicles 
now  remain  in  a  wild  condition,  and  from  the  combined 
results  of  embanking,  draining,  and  skilful  management,  the 
quondam  marshy  wastes  now  exhibit  expanses  of  fertility 
inferior  to  no  other  tracts  in  England.     The  drainage  ducts 
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consist  of  ditches  ramifying  into  what  are  called  dykes,  and 
the  latter  are  large  fosses  like  canals,  are  Tery  numerous, 
many  of  them  very  long,  and  some  of  them  navigable  by 
barges.  The  other  parts  of  the  county  are  chiefly  wolds,  but 
include  what  formerly  were  called  heaths,  and  they  at  one 
tune  were  very  generally  bleak  and  waste,  but  like  the  fens, 
though  in  a  different  way,  have  been  so  reclaimed  as  to  ex- 
hibit now  an  aspect  of  luxmiance.  The  aggregate  appearance 
of  the  county,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  level  grounds, 
is  very  pleasing.  The  level  tracts  themselves,  indeed,  are 
pleasing  chiefly  from  the  ornature  of  culture ;  but  the  other 
tracts  have  such  inequality  of  surface,  or  such  diversity  of 
hill  and  dale,  interspersed  with  wood  and  lawn,  as  constitutes 
the  beautiful  or  even  the  picturesque  in  natural  scenery;  and 
very  numerous  spots  throughout  these  tracts,  or  sometimes 
long  reaches  of  hill-shoulder  or  of  tableau,  command  very 
extensive  and  charming  views.  The  coast-hne,  including 
that  of  the  Humber,  is  about  110  miles  in  length,  and  ex- 
cepting at  Cleeness,  near  Grimsby,  where  there  ai-e  high 
bold  cliffs,  it  is  all  low  and  flat.  The  foreshore,  or  space 
between  high  and  low  water,  is  sometimes  not  less  than  2 
miles ;  and  it  includes  many  banks,  called  chain-huts,  which 
consist  of  roots,  trunks,  and  branches  of  trees,  intermixed 
with  frondage  of  aquatic  plants,  and  are  alternately  covered 
and  left  bare  by  the  tide.  The  sea,  in  some  parts  of  the 
coast,  has  made  encroachments  on  the  land,  and  in  other 
parts  has  retired.  Vast  tracts,  even  from  the  time  of  the 
Roman  occupation,  have  been  redeemed  from  the  sea  by 
embankments. 

The  river  Trent  comes  in  from  Notts  near  Newton-upon- 
Trcnt ;  is  soon  joined  by  the  Fossdyke  navigation,  coming 
from  the  Witham  at  Lincoln  city ;  traces  the  boundary  with 
Notts,  past  Torksey,  Knaith,  and  Gainsborough,  to  the  vicinity 
of  West  Stockwith ;  goes  thence  between  the  Isle  of  Axhohne 
and  the  main  body  of  the  county,  to  the  Humber ;  is  navi- 
gable by  great  ships  from  Gainsborough  to  the  sea,  and  to- 
gether with  the  Humber  opens  inland  navigation,  by  canal  or 
river,  to  almost  every  part  of  England.  The  rivers  of  the 
county,  next  in  importance  to  the  Trent,  are  the  Welland, 
the  Witbam,  and  the  Ancholme,  and  the  chief  smaller  rivers 
are  the  Glen,  the  Steeping,  the  Bain,  and  the  Lndd.  The 
geological  formations,  for  the  most  part,  extend  in  parallel 
belts,  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  length  of  the  county,  from  S 
to  N,  and  succeed  one  another  in  ascending  order  from  W  to 
E.  A  narrow  belt  in  the  extreme  W,  along  the  Trent  from 
Newton-upon-Trent  to  Althorpe,  consists  of  new  red  sand- 
stone, or  keupar  marl  and  sandstone,  and  is  continuous  with 
a  large  tract  of  the  same  formation  along  the  E  of  Notts.  A 
broad  belt,  occupying  all  the  S\V  from  the  W  boundary  to 
the  eastward  of  Grantham  and  Hougham,  and  extending  due 
northward,  with  gi-adnally  nan-owing  breadth,  all  the  way  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Humber,  consists  of  lias  formation,  vari- 
ously sand,  upper  iias  cl.ay,  marlstone,  .lud  lower  lias  cl.ay 
and  lime.  Another  belt,  immediately  E  of  the  preceding, 
nearly  as  broad  in  the  S  but  vei-y  much  naiTOwer  in  the 
middle  and  in  the  N,  and  extending  from  the  boundary  with 
Kutiand  due  northward,  past  Lincoln  city  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Humber,  consists  of  lower  oolitic  formations,  variously 
cornbrash,  forest  marble,  Bradford  clay,  Bath  oolite,  fuller's 
earth,  and  inferior  oohte.  A  fourth  belt,  immediately  E  of 
the  thii-d,  very  narrow  in  the  extreme  S,  widening  gradually 
to  a  considerable  breadth  about  Sleaford,  inten-upted  in  the 
S  vicinity  of  Lincoln  city,  suddenly  expanding  there  in  a  wing 
east-south-eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  Spilsby,  proceeding 
northward  from  the  city  and  from  Wragby  with  considerable 
but  decreasing  width,  and  extending  altogether  from  the 
vicinity  of  Greatford  due  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Humber,  consists  of  middle  oolitic  formations,  variously  coral 
rag,  calcareous  grit,  and  Oxford  clay.  A  fifth  belt,  generally 
a  very  narrow  one,  rnnnmg  contiguously  to  the  E  side  of  the 
fourth,  from  the  vicinity  of  Spilsby  north-north-westward  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Humber,  consists  of  upper  oolitic  form.a- 
tions,  variously  Portland  limestone,  Portland  sand,  and  Kim- 
meridge  clay.  A  sixth  belt,  of  similar  width  to  the  fifth, 
but  less  regularly  wide,  beginning  in  the  vicinity  of  Irby,  and 
extending  north-north-westward,  past  Spilsby  and  South 
Willingam,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Humber,  consists  of  lower 
green  sand.  A  seventh  belt,  of  similar  breadth  to  the  sixth, 
contiguous  to  all  of  it  on  the  E,  and  extending  from  the 
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vicinity  of  Ii-by  north-north-westward  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Humber,  consists  of  upper  green  sand  and  gault.  An  eighth 
belt,  about  equal  in  breadth  to  aggregately  the  three  preceding, 
and  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Burgh  north-north- 
westward to  the  vicinity  of  the  Humber,  around  Barton,  con- 
sists of  chalk.  All  the  rest  of  the  county,  comprising  all  its 
south-eastern  portions  between  the  middle  oolitic  belt  and 
the  sea,  all  its  north-eastern  portion  between  the  chalk  belt 
and  the  sea,  a  slice  of  its  northern  portion  along  the  Humber, 
a  narrow  tract  up  the  course  of  the  Ancholme  river,  and  a 
fringe  round  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  consists  of  alluvial  deposits 
or  of  reclaimed  marsh.     Gypsum  is  dug  in  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
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the  chalk  near  the  Humber;  freestone  is  quarried  near 
Ancaster,  and  good  oolitic  building  stone  is  quarried  nea-- 
Lincoln  and  in  other  places.  At  Little  Bytham  a  silicioi's 
clay  which  was  used  by  the  Eomaus  for  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  is  now  worked  up  into  bricks  of  great  strength  and 
hardness,  called  the  Adamantine  Clinker  bricks.  Ironstone 
of  excellent  quality  is  mined  at  Appleby  (Brigg),  Froding- 
ham  (Brigg),  Frodingham  and  Scunthorpe  in  immense  quan- 
tities. The  average  annual  quantity  produced  is  about 
105,000  tons.  There  is  a  mineral  spring  of  considerable 
value  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatic  affections,  with  bath  and 
pump  rooms,  at  Woodhall  Spa.  The  botany  of  the  county, 
particularly  in  aquatic  plants,  is  rich.  Wild  fowl  used  to  be 
remarkably  abundant,  and  used  to  be  captured  by  decoys  and 
otherwise,  in  lai-ge  numbers,  but  in  consequence  of  the  drain- 
ing of  the  fens  they  have  very  greatly  decreased,  yet  they  are 
still  numerous,  and  they  include  swans,  geese,  ducks,  widgeon, 
teal,  mffs,  reeves,  shovellers,  peewits,  terns,  grebes,  spoonbills, 
storks,  cranes,  herons,  lapwings,  rails,  coots,  moorhens,  god- 
wits,  kingfishers,  aud  water-wagtails.  Game  buds,  including 
pheasants,  partridges,  and  woodcocks,  are  on  the  higher 
gi-ounds.  Eabbit-warrens  used  to  abound  in  the  sands  of  the 
wolds,  but  have  been  broken  up.  Fresh-water  fish,  though 
now  having  much  less  scope  of  water  than  before,  are  still 
plentiful,  and  include  pike,  perch,  carp,  chub,  roach,  dace, 
tench,  bream,  barbel,  i-uff,  and  eels.  The  climate  of  the  low 
lands  was  formerly  very  humid  and  productive  of  ague,  but 
since  the  reclamation  of  the  fens  it  has  become  comparatively 
dry  and  quite  salubrious.  The  climate  of  the  higher  grounds 
used  also  to  be  considerably  affected  by  miasmatic  exhalations 
from  the  marshes,  but  is  now  noted  for  salubrity. 

The  soils  vary  considerably  according  to  the  geological 
formations,  may  be  found  of  ten  or  twelve  different  kinds  in 
a  band  across  the  county  from  W  to  E,  and  can  sometimes  be 
traced  in  homogeneous  belts,  or  in  strips  of  each  one  kind 
only,  along  the  whole  county  from  or  near  the  S  boundary  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Humber.  A  good  sandy  loam  is  common 
in  the  heath  division;  a  sandy  loam  with  chalk,  or  a  flinty 
loam  on  chalk  marl,  abounds  on  portions  of  the  wolds ;  an 
argillaceous  sand,  merging  into  rich  loam,  aud  a  rich  vegetable 
mould,  both  remarkably  fertile,  cover  most  of  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme ;  a  well-reclaimed  marine  marsh,  a  rich  brown  loam, 
and  a  stiff  cold  clay  vaiiously  occupy  the  low  tracts  along 
the  Humber  and  between  the  N  wolds  aud  the  sea ;  a  peat- 
earth,  a  deep  sandy  loam,  and  a  rich  soapy  blue  clay,  occupy 
most  of  the  eastern  and  the  southern  fens  ;  and  an  artificial 
soil,  obtained  by  the  process  of  *' warping,"  occupies  consider- 
able low  strips  of  land  along  the  tidal  reaches  of  the  rivers. 
The  state  of  agriculture  has  long  been  celebrated.  Some 
estates  are  large,  but  most  are  small.  The  land,  except  in 
the  low  tracts,  is  chiefly  freehold.  Many  farms  comprise 
from  400  to  600  acres,  and  are  held  and  worked  by  theu: 
own  proprietors ;  but  most  of  the  farms  are  small  and  ai-e 
held  on  leases  of  seven  or  fourteen  yeai*s.  The  farmers  are 
noted  for  intelligence,  and  their  labourers,  in  general,  are 
comparatively  comfortable.  The  arable  land  forms  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  entire  area,  yet  includes  much  of  the 
reclaimed  marsh  aud  fen  ;  and  it  is  remai'kable  for  its  pro- 
ductiveness in  wheat  and  beans.  Some  of  the  fen-land,  on 
being  subjected  to  the  plough,  has  yielded  ten  successive 
crops  of  corn,  without  any  intervening  fallow  or  green  crop. 
Bone-dust,  fish,  and  rape-seed  have  been  much  used  as 
manure.  The  grazing  lands  are  aggregately  of  great  extent, 
and  have  long  been  noted  for  their  singular  excellence.  The 
richest  of  them  are  near  the  towns  and  villages ;  excellent 
ones,  prunely  adapted  for  feeding  sheep  and  fattening  cattle 
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and  horses,  and  gi'azing  so  smoothly  as  to  present  to  the  eye 
the  verdure  of  a  bowling-green,  are  in  parts  of  the  fens ; 
and  others,  varying  from  very  rich,  and  eminently  suited  for 
the  feeding  of  stock,  to  a  middling  quality  fit  only  for  inferior 
purposes,  are  in  other  parts  of  the  fens.  The  artificial  grasses, 
■with  various  species  of  trefoil  and  other  herbage,  are  much 
cultivated.  The  principal  crops  on  the  arable  lands  are 
wheat,  oats,  bai-ley,  hemp,  woad,  rape,  cabbages,  turnips,  and 
sainfoin,  bnt  they  are  cultivated  variously  according  to  soil 
or  situation,  and  are  not  raised  in  any  generally  recognised 
rotation.  Wheat  yields  3J  quarters,  barley  4J,  but  neither 
for  the  most  part  is  of  prime  quality.  Oats  average  6^ 
quarters  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  Beans  yield  3J  quar- 
ters. Sainfoin  yields  a  plentiful  crop,  lasting  from  9  to  14 
years.  Onions  are  raised  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme,  and  under  favourable  circumstances  are  a  very 
profitable  crop.  Large  quantities  of  oil-cake  are  imported 
for  stall-feeding.  The  short-homed  Lincolnshire  breed  of 
cattle  and  the  long-horned  Leicestershire  breed,  are  raised 
and  fed  to  great  advantage,  chiefly  for  the  butcher.  The 
dairy,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns,  receives 
little  attention.  The  sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  large  Lincoln- 
shire and  large  Leicestershire  breeds.  The  horses,  for  both 
the  saddle  and  the  yoke,  are  remarkably  fine,  and  are  chiefly 
sold  in  the  markets  of  Yorkshhe.  Hogs  are  numerous  and 
have  been  improved.  Geese  used  to  be  bred  in  vast  numbers, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  theu-  feathers,  bnt  concurrently  with 
the  draining  of  the  fens,  they  have  diminished  or  disappeared. 
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Crops. 
Corn  Crops,  .  . 
Green  Crops, 


J,675 


Clover,Sainfoin,Grasses,  182,284 
Permanent  Pasture,  .  506,611 
Bare  Fallow,      .    .    .       26,347 

Orchards, 2,082 

Market  Gardens,    .    .    .    1,582 

Small  Fruit 1,698 

l^ursery  Grounds,  .  .  .  260 
Woods  and  Plantations,  40,832 


LrvE  Stock.  No. 

Horses — Used  solely  for 

Agriculture, .  52,061 
"  Unbroken,  .  .  1S,7S6 
"        Mares  kept  for 

Breeding,.     .    2,0S7 
Cows  and  Heifers  in  Milk 

or  Calf. 64,854 

Other  Cattle,      .     .    .     172,738 

Sheep, 1,176,653 

Pigs, 117,646 


According  to  the  census  returns  issued  in  1893,  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  people  of  the  county  were : — Professional, 
6656  males  and  4988  females;  domestic,  1119  males  and 
30,366  females ;  commercial,  15,393  males  and  190  females; 
agricultural,  59,629  males  and  1424  females;  fishing,  3208 
males  and  3  females;  industrial,  69,979  males  and  12,790 
females ;  and  "  unoccupied,"  including  retired  busmess  men, 
pensioners,  those  living  on  their  own  means,  and  others  not 
specified,  28,980  males  and  130,820  females;  or  a  total  in 
the  county  of  174,964  males  and  180,581  females.  The 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  leading  industries  was  as 
follows  :—Agiicultm-al  labourers,  39,223;  farmers,  9302; 
iron  and  steel  workers,  8388;  general  labourers,  7753  ;  and 
carpenters  and  joiners,  3483.  The  chief  occupations  of 
women  were — domestic  service,  with  a  total  of  26,400 ; 
millinery  and  dressmaking,  6447.  There  were  also  in  the 
county  385  blmd  persons,  332  deaf,  190  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  1271  mentally  deranged. 

The  manufactures  are  few  and  comparatively  small,  and 
comprise  principally  sack-weaving,  woollen-working,  flax- 
dressing,  rope-making,  leather-working,  and  shipbuilding. 
There  are  also  iron  foundries,  engineering  works,  and  some 
very  lai-ge  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements.  The 
commerce  was  so  small  prior  to  1841  as  not  to  have  had  a 
custom-house  till  then,  continued  to  be  comparatively  small 
till  about  1860,  but  has  since  risen  considerably ;  has  its 
chief  seats  at  Gainsborough,  Great  Grimsby,  and  Boston,  and 
may  be  said  to  share  in  the  commerce  of  Hull  and  Goole. 
Steamers  ply  along  the  shores,  both  up  the  Humber  and  on 
the  route  from  Hull  to  London ;  sea-borne  steamers  to 
various  Continental  ports  ply  from  Great  Grimsby;  steamers 
ply  across  the  Humber  and  down  from  Gainsborough  to  Hull, 
and  run  inland  from  the  Humber  and  from  Boston.  Few 
parts  in  the  county  are  five  miles  distant  from  a  navigation, 
either  maritime  or  inland,  and  no  part,  except  a  portion  of 
West  Lindsey,  is  without  access  to  the  general  system  of 
navigation  throughout  England. 

With  respect  to  railway  communication,  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  map  of  the  county  which  forms  part  of  this  volume 
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that  Lincolnshire  is  traversed  throughout  by  railways,  so 
that  about  8  miles  is  the  extreme  distance  of  any  part  from 
a  station.  As  we  have  mentioned  previously,  the  county 
is  served  by  the  G.N.E.,  G.E.R.,  M.S.  &  L.E.,  and  M.E. 
Commencing  with  the  G.N.  system,  one  main  line  coming 
in  from  Peterborough  traverses  all  the  E  side  of  the  county 
by  way  of  Spalding,  Boston,  Alford,  and  Louth  to  Great 
Grimsby,  where  it  joins  the  M.S.  &  L.R.  A  branch  from 
this  line  strikes  off  at  Spalding  and  goes  south-eastward 
toward  March ;  another  and  older  branch  now  worked  by 
the  G.N.K.  and  M.E.  jointly,  coming  from  Bourn,  crosses 
the  main  line  at  Spalding  and  goes  eastward  past  Holbeach 
and  Sutton  St  Mary  toward  Lynn.  From  Boston  a  branch 
passes  westward  by  way  of  Sleaford  and  Willoughby  to 
Syston  Junction,  and  another  branch  passes  north-westward 
toward  Lincoln,  with  a  short  branch  to  Horncastle  and 
another  and  longer  one  to  Louth.  Following  the  main  line 
north-eastward  from  Boston  a  short  branch  strikes  oif  at 
Fh-sby  westward  to  Spilsby,  while  another  strikes  off  in  a 
curved  line  eastward  passing  through  Wainfleet  on  to  Skeg- 
ness. A  little  further  northward  a  branch  strikes  ofi'  in  a 
north-easterly  dii-ection  from  Willoughby  by  way  of  Alford, 
Sutton,  Mablethorpe,  and  Saltfleetby  to  Louth.  Eeturning 
to  the  junction  at  Spalding,  there  is  another  line  which  is 
worked  by  the  G.N.R.  and  G.E.E.  jointly,  which  passes 
through  the  county  north-westward  by  way  of  Sleaford,  Lin- 
coln, and  Gainsborough  toward  Doncaster.  A  little  further 
westward  a  main  line,  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  G.N.E.  coming 
into  the  county  at  Tallington,  goes  along  the  SW  border,  past 
Little  Bytham,  Great  Ponton,  Grantham,  Hongham,  and 
Claypole  toward  Newark.  From  this  line  at  Essendine  a 
branch  strikes  oif  northward  thi-ongh  Bourn  to  Sleaford,  and 
from  thence  in  connection  with  the  G.E.E.  to  Lincoln.  From 
Lincoln  city  a  branch  line  of  the  G.N.E.  goes  southward 
through  Waddington,  Harmston,  and  Leadenham  toward 
Grantham,  and  another  line  belonging  to  the  Midland  system 
goes  from  Lincoln  city  south-westward,  not  far  from  the 
route  of  the  Fosse  Way,  toward  Newark.  The  M.S.  &  L. 
line,  entering  the  county  at  Torksey,  joins  the  G.E.  and  G.N. 
Joint  line  near  Saxelby.  Another  line  of  the  M.S.  &  L. 
system,  entering  the  county  at  Gainsborough,  passes  north- 
eastward through  Brigg  to  Ulceby  Junction,  from  which 
there  ai-e  branches  south-eastward  to  Great  Grimsby  and 
north-westward  to  New  Holland  and  Barton-upon-Humber. 
From  Barnetby  on  this  section  of  the  railway  a  line  passes 
southward  through  Market  Rasen  to  Lincoln  city,  and  an- 
other westward  through  Appleby  and  Frodingham,  past 
Crowie,  toward  a  grand  junction  of  railways  at  Doncaster. 
The  aggregate  of  paved  streets  and  turnpike  roads  within 
the  county  is  about  520  miles,  and  that  of  other  highways 
for  wheeled  carriages  about  4000  miles. 

Lincolnshire  contains  747  entire  civil  pai'ishes  and  parts 
of  two  others.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  administrative 
counties  of  the  parts  of  Holland,  Kesteven,  and  Lindsey, 
together  with  the  county  boroughs  of  Grimsby  and  Lincoln. 
These  administrative  counties,  each  of  which  has  its  separate 
magistrates,  quarter  sessions,  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  ti'eas- 
urer,  are  also  known  as  Parts,  Divisions,  Ridings,  and  Tri- 
things.  Luidsey,  the  "Island  of  Lindum,"  includes  the  Isle 
of  Axholme,  and  occupies  more  than  h.alf  of  the  county 
north  of  the  Witham  and  the  Fossdyke.  Kesteven,  in 
South  Lincolnshire,  is  to  the  west,  the  derivation  of  the 
name  being  unknown,  and  Holland,  the  smallest  of  the 
three  divisions,  is  on  the  sea  cotist,  the  name  implying  flat, 
marshy,  and  fenny  land.  Lindsey  is  divided  into  fourteen 
W.apentakes  (a  word  of  Danish  origin  signifying  weapon- 
touch,  and  meaning  hind  held  under  a  lord  whose  tenm-e 
was  so  recognised),  two  Sokes  (an  old  term  for  a  tenure  of 
land  with  a  right  to  hold  a  com't  of  inquiry),  two  Hundreds 
(anciently  a  division  of  100  families),  and  the  Liberty  of 
Lincoln.  The  thi-ee  administrative  counties  of  the  pai-ts  of 
Holland,  Kesteven,  and  Lindsey  contain  respectively  55, 
211,  and  458  entire  civil  parishes,  the  county  borough  of 
Grimsby  one  entu-e  parish,  and  the  county  borough  of  Lin- 
coln eighteen  entire  parishes ;  these  administrative  areas  to- 
gether also  contain  four  other  entire  civil  parishes,  and  parts 
of  two  parishes  which  are  situated  partly  in  other  adminis- 
trative counties.  The  ancient  county  contains  581  entire 
ecclesiastical  paiishes  and  districts  and  parts  of  four  others. 
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It  is  situated  almost  entirely  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln, 
tlioDgli  some  small  portions  are  included  in  the  dioceses  of 
Southwell  and  Yorls:. 

The  county  is  governed  by  a  lord  lieutenant  and  custos 
rotulorum,  and  is  in  the  Midland  judiciary  circuit,  and  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Lincoln,  and  the 
quarter  sessions  for  the  Parts  of  Lindsey  at  Kirton  and  Spilsby ; 
for  the  Parts  of  Kesteven,  at  Bourn  and  Sleaford;  for  the  Parts 
of  Holland,  at  Boston  and  Spalding.  The  county  hospital  is 
at  Lincoln,  and  the  county  lunatic  asvlum  at  Bracebridge. 
Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  61  &  62  Vict.  o. 
41,  each  of  three  divisions  or  "parts"  of  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Lincoln  and  the 
borough  of  Grimsby,  became  an  administrative  county  governed 
by  a  county  council.  The  county  council  for  Lindsey  meet 
at  Lincoln,  and  the  council  consists  of  19  aldermen  and  57 
councillors.  The  county  council  for  Kesteven  meet  at  Gran- 
tham and  Sleaford  alternately,  and  consists  of  16  aldeimen 
and  48  councillors.  The  Holland  county  council  meet  at 
Boston  and  Spalding  alternately,  and  consists  of  14  alder- 
men and  42  councillors.  The  city  of  Lincoln  and  the  borough 
of  Grimsby  are  administrative  counties  or  county  boroughs 
in  themselves. 

The  ancient  county  is  divided  for  parliamentary  purposes 
into  the  following  divisions : — West  Lindsey  or  Gainsborough, 
North  Lindsey  or  Brigg,  East  Lindsey  or  Louth,  South  Lind- 
sey or  Horncastle,  North  Kesteven  or  Sleaford,  South  Kes- 
teven or  Stamford,  Holland  or  Spalding.  It  includes  the 
following  parliamentary  boroughs : — Boston  (Holland  Divi- 
sion), Grantham  (South  Kesteven  Division),  Grimsby  (North 
Lindsey  Division),  Lincoln  (West  Lindsey  Division).  There 
are  altogether  24  market-towns,  and  a  further  23  that  still 
maintain  annual  fau-s,  with  upwards  of  900  smaller  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets.  The  chief  seats  are  Redbourne  House, 
Lincoln  Episcopal  Palace,  Belton  House,  Brocklesby  Hall, 
TJffington  Hall.  Haverholme  Priory,  Nocton  Park,  Grims- 
thorpe  Castle,  Burghley  House,  Burton  Hall,  Little  Grimsby 
Hall,  Riseholme  Hall,  Aswarby  Hall,  Casewick  Hall,  Denton 
Hall,  Easton  Hall,  Normanby  Hall,  Scawby  Hall,  Scrivelsby 
Court,  Skendleby  Hall,  Somerby  Hall,  Syston  Hall,  Abbey 
Park  House,  Allington  Hall,  Appleby  Hall,  Barrow  Hall, 
Bayon's  Manor,  Bilsby  Hall,  Blankney  Hall,  Bloxholm  Hall, 
Boothby  Hall,  Boultham  Hall,  Branston  Hall,  Brattleby  Hall, 
Buckingham  House,  Buckminster  Hall,  Bulby  House,  Bur- 
well  Park,  Cadwell  Hall,  Candlesby  House,  Canwick,  Cawk- 
well  House,  Caythoi-pe  Hall,  Cleatham  Hall,  Coleby  Hall, 
Cressy  Hall,  Dalby  Hall,  Doddington  Hall,  Elsham  Hall, 
Frampton  Hall,  Fulbeck  Hall,  Fulney  Hall,  Gate  Burton 
Hall,  Girsby  Hall,  Grainsby  Hall,  Greatford  Hall,  Gunby 
Park,  Hackthorn  Hall,  Hagnaby  Priory,  Hainton  Hall,  Han- 
thorpe  House,  Harlaston  Hall,  Harmston  Hall,  Harrington 
Hall,  Hawerby  Honse,  Healing  House,  Hirst  Priory,  Holy- 
well Hall,  Irnham  Hall,  Kenwick  House,  Killingholme  Manor, 
Lady  Anne's  House,  Langton  Hall,  Lynwode  Manor  House, 
Moortown  Hall,  Kettleham  Hall,  Newport  House,  Newton 
House,  Norton  Disney  Hall,  Northorpe  Hall,  Ormsby  Hall, 
Osbonmby  Hall,  Park  House,  Partney  Hall,  Eaithby  Hall, 
Eauceby  Hall,  Revesby  Abbey,  Eiby  Grove,  Scremby  Hall, 
Skellingthorpe  Hall,  Skendleby  Lodge,  Skendleby  Hall,  Stoke 
Eochford  Hall,  Stom-ton  Hall,  Stubton,  Swineshead  Hall, 
Swinhop  House,  Thonock  Hall,  Thorganby  Hall,  Tothby 
Honse,  Utterby  House,  Walcot  Hall,  Walmsgate  Hall,  Well- 
vale,  and  Wickenby  Manor  House. 

The  ten-itoiy  now  forming  Lincolnshire  was  probably  first 
settled  by  the  Iberians,  afterwards  by  the  Welsh;  passed 
into  the  possession  of  a  Belgian  tribe ;  and  at  the  landing 
of  the  Romans  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Coritani,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Iceni.  The  Romans 
conquered  it  in  the  year-  70,  and  they  raised  embankments, 
cut  dykes  or  canals,  made  roads,  and  built  towns.  The 
tribes  afterwards  called  English,  including  Saxons,  Jutes, 
Frisians,  Warings,  Danes,  Bructnars,  Burgundians,  and  Van- 
dals, made  inroads  and  acquired  mastery  in  the  6th  century; 
they  formed  a  number  of  commonwealths,  three  of  the  chief 
of  which  were  those  of  Lindsey,  Gainsborough,  and  the 
Gyrvians,  and  they  gave  rise  to  the  families  of  Gaining, 
Horning,  Horsing,  ISpping,  UiBng,  Folking,  Harring,  Hacking, 
Hcdding,  Billing,  Ailing,  Willing,  Newing,  Craning,  Lndding, 
and  others  which  struck  root  in  the  region.     The  kings  of 
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Northumbria  and  of  Mercia  contended  for  the  territory,  were 
fitfully  masters  of  much  of  it,  and  seem  to  have  sometimes 
called  it  Southumbria.  It  at  last  went  into  annexation  with 
Mercia,  but  it  was  conquered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  9th 
century  by  the  Scandinavian  Danes  ;  it  formed  part  of  their 
Danelagh  till  they  were  expelled  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and 
it  took  so  deep  and  wide  an  impression  from  them  that  their 
word  by,  signifying  "  a  town,"  terminates  the  present  names 
of  no  fewer  than  196  of  its  townships,  or  about  one-third  of 
all  such  names  in  England.  The  county  figures  frequently 
in  subsequent  history,  especially  in  that  of  the  times  of  Johii 
and  Charles  I. ;  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  which 
seated  Henry  III.,  while  yet  a  boy,  on  the  throne ;  and  wit- 
nessed, particularly  about  Lincoln  city,  some  important  events 
in  the  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament. 

Ancient  British  remains,  including  camps,  tumuli,  canoes, 
and  minor  objects,  in  considerable  number,  either  exist  or 
have  been  found.  Roman  towns  were  at  Lincoln,  Alkborough, 
Ancaster,  Brant  Broughton,  Tattershall,  Horncastle,  Kirton- 
in-Lindsey,  Winteringham,  Broughton,  and  Willoughby; 
other  Roman  settlements  were  at  Gainsborough,  Yarborough, 
Ludborough,  Billingborough,  Flixborough,  Stallingborougb, 
Blyborough,  Brackenborough,  Braceborough,  Waslingborongh, 
Haborough,  Bumburgh,  Caistor,  Honingston,  and  South 
Ormsby ;  and  vestiges  of  the  Roman  works,  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  still  exist  in  a  number  of  these  places.  The  Roman 
roads  Ermine  Street,  Fosse  Way,  and  Salt  Way  traverse  the 
county ;  and  Roman  cuttings  for  drainage  are  represented  by 
the  extant  Fossdyke  and  Cardyke.  Remains  of  medijeval 
castles  are  at  Lincoln,  Torksey,  Moor  Tower,  Tattershall,  and 
Somerton.  Abbey  ruins  are  at  Bardney,  Barlings,  Croyland, 
Kirkstead,  Louth,  and  Tupholm.  Old  priories,  or  remains 
of  them,  are  at  Bullington,  Bunvell,  Croxhill,  Sempringham, 
Stamford,  and  Thornton.  Preceptories  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars were  at  Aslackby  and  Temple  Bruer.  A  remai'kable 
hospital  was  at  Spittal,  and  a  college  at  Tattershall.  Nu- 
merous old  churches  of  interesting  character  are  in  most 
parts  of  the  county,  particularly  in  the  fens ;  and  the  best  of 
them  are  the  cathedral  at  Lincoln,  the  churches  at  Boston, 
Clee,  Grantham,  Gedney,  Louth,  Great  Ponton,  Stamford, 
Heckington,  and  Stow. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  a  viUe  or  township  in  Holborn  registration 
district,  London.  It  became  a  civil  parish  in  1829,  but 
does  not  form  part  of  any  union — the  steward  of  the  Inn,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  being  overseer  of  the  poor  for  the  time 
being.     Acreage,  8 ;  population,  27.     See  also  London. 

Lincomb,  a  hamlet  in  Hartlebury  parish,  Worcestershire, 
near  the  river  Severn,  2  miles  SW  of  Hartlebury  village. 

Lindale,  a  village  and  a  parish  carved  out  of  the  ancient 
parish  of  Cartmel,  Lancashire.  The  township  name  is  Upper 
Allithwaite.  It  lies  on  the  W  side  of  the  river  Winster, 
which  separates  it  from  Westmorland.  The  village  of  Lindale 
is  1^  mile  from  Grange-over-Sands  railway  stiition,  and  3  miles 
ENE  from  Cartmel.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Grauge-over- 
Sands ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Grange-over-Sands. 
Population  of  parish,  680.  Hampsfield,  Castle  Head,  Eller- 
how,  Merlewood,  and  Lynwood  are  the  principal  residences. 
The  living  is  a  parsonage  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle ;  gross 
value,  £300  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop.  The  church, 
rebuilt  in  1828,  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  tower,  and  con- 
tains several  memorial  windows,  and  a  fine  carved  oak  screen 
erected  in  1889.  The  pulpit  was  the  gift  of  the  celebrated 
Dr  Whewell,  Master  of  Trinity.  The  remains  of  John 
Wilkinson,  who  built  the  first  iron  boat,  are  interred  in 
the  church.  The  churchyard  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the 
district. 

Lindal-with-Marton,  an  ecclesiastical  parish,  formed 
in  1872  from  the  parish  of  Dalton-in-Furness,  Lancashire. 
There  is  a  station  at  Lindal  on  the  Fnrness  railway,  also  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Ulverston. 
Population,  1021.  For  parish  council  purposes  the  parish 
foi-ms  the  East  Ward  of  the  Dalton  District  Council,  and  has 
two  members  and  a  guardian  to  represent  them  at  the  council. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle ;  gross 
value,  £195  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  building  in  the 
Geometric  Decorated  style,  erected  in  1885,  and  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  transepts,  south  porch,  and  bell-turret.  There 
are  also  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels  at  Lindal,  and  a 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Marton.  See  Dalton-in-Furness. 
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Lindeth,  Lancashire.     See  'Waeton-'With-Lindeth. 

Lindeth,  a  hamlet  in  Underraillbeck  township,  Winder- 
mere parish,  Westmorland,  near  Bowness. 

Lindfield,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  in  Sussex.  The  village 
stands  on  a  hill  adjacent  to  the  river  Oase,  2  miles  NE  of 
Haywards  Heath  station  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.K.,  and  3J  ENE 
of  Cuckfield ;  it  is  smTOunded  by  a  highly  pictm-esque  country, 
oonsists  chiefly  of  one  wide  street  containing  several  well- 
built  houses,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  under  Haywards  Heath.  It  has  several  good  inns,  a 
fair  for  sheep  on  1  April,  and  a  fair  for  lambs  and  cattle  on 
5  August.  The  pai-ish  contains  also  Scaynes  Hill,  Scrace 
Bridge,  Townsland,  Walsted,  Lunt,  Bnxshalls,  Beadle  Hill, 
Gravelys,  and  Wickham.  Acreage,  6763;  population,  2233. 
Pax  Hill  Park  is  a  chief  residence,  and  there  are  several 
other  fine  seats  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lindfield  Common, 
noted  for  gi-owth  of  camomile,  and  called  Camomile  Common, 
is  at  the  S  of  the  village.  The  living  is  a  ricarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Chichester;  net  value,  £180.  The  church  is 
chiefly  Later  English  ;  has  a  tower  which  possibly  is  Early 
English ;  comprises  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel ;  and 
contains  a  carved  stone  font,  some  good  memorial  windows, 
and  monuments ;  it  has  been  well  restored  of  late  years.  A 
church  was  anciently  at  Scaynes  Hill,  and  a  suite  of  schools 
there,  bnilt  in  1859,  is  now  used  as  a  chapel  of  ease.  There 
are  also  a  Congregational  chapel,  and  a  Baptist  chapel  at 
Scaynes  Hill.  An  assembly-hall  is  used  for  concerts  and 
entertainments. 

Lindholme,  a  farm  on  Hatfield  Sloor,  in  the  W.  R.  York- 
shire, near  the  river  Idle,  4^  miles  S  of  Thorne.  The  her- 
mitage of  WiUiam  of  Lindholme  was  here. 

Lindisfame.     See  Holy  Island,  Northumberland. 

Lindley,  Herts.     See  Lillet. 

Lindley,  a  hamlet,  formerly  a  chapeliy,  in  Higham-on- 
tbe-Hill  palish,  Leicestershire,  near  Watling  Street,  3^  miles 
WNW  of  Hinckley.  Lindley  Hall  was  fomerly  the  seat  of 
Hardwick,  who  guided  the  Earl  of  Richmond  to  Bosworth 
Field;  was  also  the  residence  of  W.  Burton,  the  county 
historian,  and  of  his  brother  Robert,  the  author  of  the 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Eyre 
family.  The  quondam  chapel,  which  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  is  now  in  ruins. 

Lindley,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Otley  psirish,  in  the 
W.  R.  Yorkshu'e,  on  high  ground  above  the  river  Washburn, 
near  the  river  Wharfe,  3|-  miles  NNE  of  Otley.  Post  town 
and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Otley.  Acreage,  1789  ; 
population,  60.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Fawkes  family  of 
Famley  Hall.     The  Leeds  Corporation  have  a  reservoir  here. 

Lindley,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish 
in  Huddersfield  parish,  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshhe.  It  is  also  a 
ward  in  the  borough  of  Huddersfield.  The  village  stands  on 
high  ground,  2J  miles  NW  by  W  of  Huddersfield ;  commands 
a  good  view  over  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  has 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegiaph  office  (T.S.O.),  under 
Huddersfield.  The  township  contains  also  the  hamlet  and 
ecclesiastical  parish  of  BirchinclifFe,  and  five  other  hamlets, 
and  is  sometunes  called  Lindley-with-Quarmby.  It  comprises 
1492  acres ;  population,  8573.  Many  good  vUlas,  forming 
a  suburb  to  Huddersfield,  have  been  erected.  A  local  board 
of  health  was  established  in  1860,  and  other  improvements 
were  made  in  subsequent  years,  and  were  in  progress  in  1866. 
Extensive  industry  is  carried  on  in  the  manufacture  of  plain 
and  fancy  woollens,  of  mohair  and  seal-skin  cloths,  and  of 
woollen  and  cotton  cards  for  manufacturing  uses,  and  in 
wooUen  scribbling  and  yarn  spinnmg.  The  ecclesiastical 
parish  was  constituted  in  1843,  and  is  conterminate  with 
the  township.  Population,  7003.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Wakefield;  net  value,  £350.  Patron,  the 
Vicar  of  Huddersfield.  The  church  is  a  neat  stone  edifice 
in  the  Pointed  style,  has  a  chancel,  nave,  and  tower,  contains 
several  stamed  windows,  and  about  700  sittings.  There  are 
Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  New  Connexion  Methodist  chapels 
at  Lmdley,  and  a  chapel  for  Pai-ticular  Baptists  at  Salendine 
Nook.  A  church  was  erected  in  1877  at  Birchinclifie,  where 
there  are  Conservative  and  Liberal  clubs,  and  a  commodious 
mechanics'  hall  erected  in  1849,  including  a  libraiy  and 
reading-rooms.     The  living  is  a  separate  benefice. 

Lindley,  Old,  a  hamlet  in  Stainland  township,  Halifax 
parish,  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  3  miles  S  of  Halifax. 
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Lindons,  Lower  and  Upper,  two  constablewicks  in  Rock 
parish,  Worcestershire,  5^  miles  SW  of  Bewdley. 

Lindrick,  a  township  "in  Ripon  parish,  in  the  W.  R.  York- 
shire, contiguous  to  Studley  Park,  2|  miles  W  by  S  of  Ripon. 
The  township  comprises  Studley  Royal  and  Fountains.  PosS 
town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Ripon.  Acreage, 
1438,  including  19  of  water;  population,  109.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Ripon  is  lord  of  the  manor  and  sole  landowner.  The 
name  Lindrick  was  formerly  written  Linerigg,  and  is  thought 
to  designate  a  ridge  of  land  running  through  the  township, 
and  popularly  called  Roman  Eigg.  A  massive  ancient  gold 
ring  was  found  near  this  ridge  about  1820,  and  considerable 
traces  of  an  ancient  village  are  in  a  field  called  Yattsgarth. 

Lindridge,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Worcestershire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Teme,  2|  miles  E  from  Newnham 
Bridge  station  on  the  Tenbury  and  Bewdley  branch  of  the 
G.W.R.,  and  near  the  boundary  with  Salop,  5J  E  by  N  of 
Tenbury.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Eardiston 
and  Broombank,  and  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  of  Knighton- 
upon-Teme  and  Pensax.  Eardiston  has  a  post  office  under 
Tenbury  ;  money  order  office,  Stanford  Bridge ;  telegraph 
office,  Newnham  Bridge.  The  parisli  comprises  2496  acres  ; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  691 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
584.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ; 
gross  value,  £615  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Worcester.  The  church  was  rebuilt  on  the  site 
of  the  previous  one,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  in  1861,  and 
is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  of  local  stone,  lined  internally 
with  Bath  stone.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Frith 
Common. 

Lindridge,  an  old  mansion  in  the  SE  of  Devonshire,  3J 
miles  SE  of  Chudleigh.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Martyns,  the  Lears,  and  others,  and  it  is  surrounded  with 
fine  plantations. 

Lindsell,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Essex.  The  village 
stands  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  river  Chelmer,  3^  miles  SE 
of  Thaxted,  and  4  NNE  of  Dunmow  station  on  the  Dunmow 
and  Braintree  branch  of  the  G.E.R.  The  palish  contains 
also  the  hamlets  of  Holders  Green  and  Bustard  Green,  and 
its  post  town  is  Stebbing,  under  Chelmsford ;  money  order 
and  telegi-aph  office,  Thaxted.  Acreage,  1986;  population, 
232.  The  manor  of  Lmdsell  Hall  belonged  before  the  Con- 
quest to  Ulmar ;  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Eudo  Dapif  er ; 
and  passed  to  the  Pirots,  the  Tibetots,  the  Wentworths,  the 
Norths,  and  others.  The  manor  of  Priors  Hall  belonged  once 
to  the  priory  of  St  Valery,  in  Picardy,  and  now  belongs  to 
New  College,  Oxford.  The  manor  of  Lashley  Hall  belongs 
to  the  Fitzgeralds.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
St  Albans;  net  value,  £115  with  residence.  The  church  he- 
longed  anciently  to  Walden  Abbey  ;  is  a  building  of  stone  in 
the  Early  English  style;  contains  a  fine  old  Norman  arch ; 
and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower. 

Lindsey,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Suffolk,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  river  Brett,  4 j  miles  NW  by  W  of  Hadleigh  station 
on  the  G.E.R.  Post  town.  Kersey,  under  Ipswich ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Boxford.  Acreage,  1230;  popu- 
lation, 253.  The  mauor  belongs  to  the  Wood  family. 
Lindsey  Hall  is  now  a  farmhouse.  Ravens  Hall,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Hobart  family,  is  also  a  farnjhouse.  The 
manufacture  of  linsey-woolsey  took  its  rise  in  this  parish. 
Traces  of  an  ancient  camp  and  rains  of  an  ancient  chapel 
are  at  Chapel  Fai'm.  The  Uving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Ely;  net  value,  £197  with  residence.  Patron,  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of 
rubble  and  flint  m  the  Early  English  style,  consisting  of 
chancel,  nave,  south  aisles,  and  south  porch.  It  formerly 
had  a  tower,  but  this  fell  in  1836,  and  has  not  been  rebuilt 
Rose  Green  is  a  hamlet  about  half  a  mile  south-west  of  ths 
village. 

Lmasey,  Parts  of,  the  N  and  NE  division  of  Lincoln- 
shire. It  is  separated  from  the  S  and  SE  division  mostly 
by  the  river  Witham,  hut  it  projects  beyond  that  river  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Brant  to  Waddington,  and  has  an  ai-ti- 
ficial  boundaiy  east-north-eastwai-d  thence  to  the  neighbom- 
hood  of  Bardney ;  and  it  recedes  from  the  Witham  at  Frith 
Bank  about  3  miles  above  Boston,  retires  thence  curvingly 
north-eastward  to  the  Lade  Bank  neai-  Nordyke  Bridge,  and 
has  a  boundary  thence  partly  eastward  along  the  Lade  Bank 
and  nartly  artificial  thence  south-eastward  to  the  sea.     Its 
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topography  and  most  of  its  statistics  are  given  in  the  article 
LiNCOLNSHiBE.  Its  name  was  anciently  written  Lindisse, 
and  is  a  cormption  of  the  Lindon  of  Ptolemy,  with  the  affix 
€  or  ey,  signifying  "  island."  It  was  conquered  by  Edwin 
of  Northnmbria,  who  introduced  Christianity  to  it  through 
the  ministry  of  Paulinos,  and  it  was  overrun  and  held  for 
a  time  by  the  Danes,  who  landed  at  Humberstone  near 
Grimsby  and  marched  to  Bardney,  where  they  massacred  the 
monks  in  chui-ch.  It  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Berties 
of  Uffington.     Acreage,  961,327  ;  population,  199,055. 

Lindnm.     See  Lincoln. 

Line,  The,  a  stream  of  Northumberland,  running  about 
8  miles  eastward,  past  Ulgbam,  to  the  sea  at  Linemouth. 

Line  or  Leven,  The,  a  river  of  the  NE  of  Cumberland. 
It  rises  in  several  headstreams  adjacent  to  the  boundaries 
with  Northumberland  .md  Scotland,  and  runs  about  18  miles 
in  the  direction  of  SW  by  W,  past  Stapleton,  Kirklinton, 
and  West  Linton,  to  the  river  Esk  near  the  latter's  influx  to 
the  head  of  the  Solway. 

Lineal,  a  village  in  EUesmere  parish,  Salop,  on  the  Elles- 
mere  Canal,  3  miles  ESE  of  EUesmere.  It  was  united  in 
1869  with  the  village  of  Colemere  to  form  an  ecclesiastical 
parish.  Population,  332.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield ;  net  value,  £126  with  residence.  Patron, 
Earl  Brownlow.  The  church  was  erected  in  1870  in  memory 
of  the  second  Earl  Brownlow.  Under  the  Parish  Councils 
Act  Lineal  forms  a  ward  of  EUesmere. 

Lineham.     See  Lynehaaf. 

Liner,  The.     See  Lynher,  The. 

Llneside,  a  place  in  Longtown  township,  Cumberl.and,  2 
miles  from  Longtown  station  on  the  North  British  railway. 

Linfit  Lane,  a  hamlet  in  Ku-kburton  township  and  parish, 
W.  R.  Yorkshire,  4i  miles  SE  of  Huddersfield. 

Linford,  an  extra-parochial  tract  in  Hants,  forming  part 
of  Broomy  Walk,  in  the  New  Forest. 

Linford,  Norfolk.     See  Lynfoed. 

Linford,  Great,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Bucks.  The 
vUlage  stands  near  the  river  Onse  and  near  Linford  station 
on  the  Newport  PagneU  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  2  miles 
WSW  of  Newport  PagneU,  is  a  scattered  place,  and  has  a  post 
office  under  Newport  PagneU;  money  order  and  telegi-aph 
office,  Stantonbury.  Acreage,  1836  ;  population,  481.  The 
manor  belonged  at  Domesday  to  Hugo  Bolebec  and  Walter 
Giffard,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Uthwatts.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford;  net  value,  £259.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  Deco- 
rated style.  It  contains  three  ancient  brasses,  one  of  which, 
for  Roger  Hunt  and  Johane  his  wife  (1473),  states  that  he 
paved  the  church.  There  are  a  Congi-egational  chapel  and 
six  almshouses.  Richard  Sandy  or  Napier,  an  astrologer  and 
physician,  was  rector  in  years  preceding  1634. 

Linford,  Little,  a  parish  in  Bucks,  on  the  river  Ouse, 
over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  and  near  Wol- 
verton  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  2  mUes  W  of  Newport 
PagneU.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office, 
Wolverton.  Acreage,  727;  popcdation,  70.  The  manor,  with 
Linford  Hall,  belongs  to  the  Knapp  family.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford;  net  value,  £146.  The 
church,  a  plain  bnt  ancient  building  of  stone,  has  some  memo- 
rials of  the  Buiapps.  The  bell-tower  is  about  1000  years  old ; 
one  of  the  bells  is  400  years  old,  and  the  other  500. 

Ling,  Norfolk.     See  Lyhg. 

Ling  or  Lyng,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The 
viUage  stands  near  the  river  Tone,  the  Bridgwater  and 
Taunton  Canal,  and  the  Durston  and  Athelney  stations  of 
the  G.W.R.,  about  7|-  miles  NE  from  Taunton,  and  7  SE 
from  Bridgwater,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Taunton  ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  North  CniTy.  It  has  a  fair  on  the 
second  Monday  of  Aug.  The  parish  includes  Athelney  Island 
and  part  of  Burrowbridge  chapelry.  Acreage,  1465;  popu- 
lation, 285.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bath 
and  WeUs ;  value,  £80  with  residence.  The  church  is  ancient, 
and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower.  It  contains 
some  beautiful  oak  carvmg.  Atheluey,  in  the  parish,  is  his- 
torically famous  as  the  retreat  of  King  Alfred  the  Great 
during  the  invasion  of  tlie  Danes.     See  Athelney. 

Lingards  or  Lingarths,  a  township  in  Almondbnry 
parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  3J  mUes  S  of  Huddersfield,  and  a 
quai'ter  of  a  mUe  from  Slaithwaite  station  on  the  L,  &  N.W.R. 
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Post  town,  Huddersfield ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,. 
Slaithwaite.  Acreage,  734  ;  population,  1099.  The  town- 
ship forms  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Slaithwaite- 
with-Lingards,  partakes  in  the  interests  of  Slaithwaite  vil- 
lage and  township,  and  is  goveraed  by  the  same  local  board, 

Lingbob,  a  hamlet  in  Wilsden  township,  Bradford  parish, 
W.  R.  Yorkshire,  4^  miles  NW  of  Bradford. 

Lingen,  a  viUage  and  a  parish  in  Herefordshire.  The 
village  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Lngg,  4^  miles  NE 
of  Presteign,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under 
Brampton  Brian  (E.S.O.);  telegr.aph  office,  Presteign.  Tho 
parish  includes  also  part  of  the  township  of  Limebrook. 
Acreage,  2375;  population,  296.  Remains  of  an  old  castle 
are  near  the  viUage,  and  belonged  formerly  to  the  Lingen 
family,  who  were  seated  here  in  the  12th  century.  There  are 
ruins  of  an  old  abbey  at  Limebrook.  Lingen  gave  the  title  of 
Bai'on  to  Sir  Ralph  Lingen,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage- 
in  1885.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Here- 
ford; net  value,  £182  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford.  The  church  was  beautifully  rebuilt  in  1891, 
contains  an  ancient  font,  and  a  piscina  and  bells  of  13th  cen- 
tury date.     There  are  two  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Lingfield,  a  viUage  and  a  parish  in  Snn-ey.  The  viUage- 
stands  on  a  head-stream  of  the  river  Medway,  4  miles  N  of 
East  Grinstead,  and  has  a  station  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R.,  2& 
miles  from  London,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph 
office.  Acreage  of  the  civU  parish,  9239  ;  population,  3204; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  2008.  Starborough  Castle,  2|-  mUes  E 
of  the  village,  was  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  was  a 
seat  of  the  Cohhams,  was  garrisoned  by  the  Parliamentarian 
forces  in  the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.,  was  subsequently  de- 
molished, and  is  represented  now  by  only  the  moat  and  some 
traces  of  the  foundations.  A  modern  house,  bearing  the 
castle's  name,  is  a  private  residence.  There  is  an  ancient 
cross,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  St  Peter's  Cross,  standmg 
on  what  was  formerly  the  village  green.  A  chalybeate  spring 
is  on  Lingtield  Common.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Rochester;  net  value,  £150  with  residence.  The 
cbm-ch  is  chiefly  Later  English,  includes  earUer  portions, 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  tower  and  spire, 
and  contains  eleven  staUs,  an  ancient  oak  lectern,  a  Later 
English  altar-tomb,  and  a  number  of  brasses  and  other 
monuments  of  the  Cobhams,  the  Howards,  and  others.  A 
college  for  a  provost,  chaplains,  and  clerks  of  the  Carthusian 
order  was  founded  at  the  W  end  of  the  churchyard  in  1431 
by  Reginald  Lord  Cobham,  had  endowments  which  at  the 
dissolution  were  valued  at  upwards  of  £79,  continued  to  be 
in  a  perfect  state  in  the  time  of  Anbrey,  but  was  taken  down 
to  give  place  to  a  farmhouse  in  the  time  of  George  I.  There 
are  two  Baptist  chapels  and  a  mission  church.  St  John's, 
Dormans  Land,  is  an  ecclesiastical  parish,  formed  in  1885 
out  of  Lingfield.  The  church  is  a  stone  building  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  living  is  a  curacy ;  net  value,  £180. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Lingham.     See  Moketon-cum-Lingham. 

Lingholm,  a  rocky  wooded  islet  at  the  boundary  between 
Westmorland  and  Lancashii-e,  in  Windermere,  2  miles  from 
Ferry  House. 

Lingholms,  two  islets  in  Derwent  Water,  Cumberiand. 

Lingmell,  a  mountain  iu  the  S  of  Cumberland,  on  the 
E  side  of  Wastdale,  about  a  mUe  above  the  head  of  Wast 
Water. 

Lingmoor  Fell,  a  hill-range  with  a  tarn  in  the  W  of 
Westmorland,  separating  Great  Langdale  from  Little  Langdale. 

Lings,  a  hamlet  in  Hatfield  township  and  parish,  W.  R. 
Yorkshire,  3J  miles  SW  of  Thome. 

Lingwell  Gate,  a  hamlet  in  Stanlcy-cum-Wrenthorpe 
township,  Wakefield  parish,  W.  E.  Yorkshhe,  1  mile  N^V  of 
Wakefield. 

Lingwood,  a  parish,  with  a  viUage,  in  Norfolk,  3  miles 
N  of  Buckenham,  and  8  E  of 
the  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  s( 

office  under  Norwich  ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Bnr- 
lingham.  Acreage,  668;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  421; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Buriingham  St  Edmund,  508.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Burroughes  family.  The  Blofield  Union 
Workhouse  is  in  this  parish.  The  firing  is  a  vicarage,  united 
with  the  rectory  of  Buriingham  St  Edmund,  in  the  diocese  of 
Norwich ;  joint  net  value,  £270  with  residence.  The  church 
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is  an  ancient  bnilding  of  stone  in  the  Later  English  style. 
There  is  also  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel. 

Lillhope,  a  hamlet  in  Ingram,  Linhope,  Greenshawhill, 
and  Hartside  township,  Ingram  parish,  Northnmberland,  on 
the  river  Breamish,  under  the  Cheviots,  8j  miles  SW  by  S 
of  Wooler.  The  name  Linhope  signifies  ''the  valley  of  the 
■waterfall,"  and  alludes  to  a  cascade  called  Linhope  Spout. 
The  cascade  is  a  fall  of  56  feet  over  a  precipitous  rock  into 
a  dark  ravine  flanked  with  high  birch-clad  rocks.  Remains 
of  an  ancient  fortified  British  town  .are  at  a  spot  called 
Greaves  Ash,  and  comprise  three  circular  encampments,  each 
with  surronnding  ramparts  inclosing  perceptible  foundations 
of  houses.  The  W  encampment  is  the  lai-gest,  and  has 
eighteen  hut  circles.  A  small  silver  cross,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Agla,  Bishop  of  Hexham,  and  thought  to  have 
been  one  of  the  crosses  given  to  the  Hexham  pilgrims,  was 
found  m  1861  at  the  foot  of  the  adjoining  Cheviot  Hill 
Hartside. 

Link.     See  JLilvern  Link. 

Linkenholt,  a  parish  iu  Hants,  near  the  boundary  with 
Berks  and  Wiltshiie,  8  miles  from  Hm-stbourne  station  on 
the  L.  &  S.W.R.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Hnngerford.  Acreage,  1073  ;  population,  75. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  value, 
.£150  with  residence.  The  church  of  St  Peter  was  erected  in 
1871,  and  is  a  small  stone  building  in  the  Decorated  style ; 
it  has  an  old  font  and  a  Norman  doorway  that  were  removed 
from  the  old  bnilding. 

LinkhlU,  a  hamlet  in  Hever  parish,  Kent,  7J  miles  W  of 
Tunbridge. 

Linkinhome,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  between  the  rivers 
Inny  and  Lynber,  4  miles  NW  by  N  of  Callington,  and  8  S 
by  W  of  Lannceston  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  It  has  a 
post  office  tmder  Callington ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Callington.  Acreage,  7924;  population,  2012.  The 
manor  belonged  formerly  to  Lannceston  Priory,  and  belongs 
now  to  the  Dnchy  of  Cornwall.  The  surface  includes  Can-a- 
don  Downs,  1208  feet  high,  where  Charles  I.  was  joined  in 
1644  by  Prmce  Mamice  ;  includes  also  Sharp  Tor,  Cheese- 
wring,  the  Hui-lers,  and  other  vantage  grounds  commanding 
fine  views.  Tin  and  copper  are  mined.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Truro  ;  net  valne,  £218  with  resi- 
dence. The  chm-ch  is  ancient  but  good,  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Trecai-ells  of  Trefryze,  has  a  lofty  tower  and  a  fine  peal  of 
bells,  and  contams  several  monuments.  It  was  beautifully 
restored  in  1S91,  when  some  old  frescoes  were  discovered. 
A  mission  chtnch  was  built  at  Upton  Cross  in  1886-87  in 
the  W  of  the  parish.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  Daniel 
Gum,  whose  mathematical  acquirements  and  singular  mode 
of  living  procured  for  bun  the  appellation  of  the  "  Mountain 
Philosopher,"  resided  here  amongst  the  rocks,  one  of  which 
he  had  excavated  for  his  own  residence. 

Links  Tor,  Great,  a  rocky  eminence  in  the  NW  of  Dart- 
moor, in  Devonshire,  3  miles  NE  of  Lidford.  Its  appeai-ance 
in  some  paits  resembles  that  of  the  ruins  of  walls. 

Linley,  a  parish  in  Salop,  2|-  miles  SW  by  S  of  Broseley, 
and  4  NW  by  N  of  Bridgnorth.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Severn 
Valley  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  its  post  town  is  Brose- 
ley. Acreage,  643;  population,  55.  The  manor  belongs  to 
Lord  Forester.  Linley  Hall  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Lacon  family.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Broseley,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford  ;  value,  £4.  The 
church  is  Norman,  and  contains  an  ancient  font. 

Linley,  a  township  in  More  parish,  Salop,  3^  miles  NNE 
of  Bishops  Castle.  Linley  Hall  is  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
family  of  More,  one  of  whom  was  Col.  More,  the  defender  of 
Hopton  Castle  and  translator  of  Mede's  "  Clavis."  Remains 
of  a  Roman  villa  were  found  near  the  hall  in  1856. 

Linley,  a  place  1  mile  S  of  Corsham,  in  Wilts. 

Linmouth.     See  Ltnmouth. 

Linmoutli,  a  township  in  Woodhorn  p.oiish,  Northumber- 
land, on  tlie  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Line,  7  miles 
NE  by  E  of  Morpeth,  and  1  mile  from  Newbiggin-by-the- 
Sea  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town,  Morpeth.  Acreage, 
342,  besides  31  of  foreshore;  population,  10.  Dunes  or 
sand  hills  are  40  feet  high. 

Linsheeles  or  Linshields,  a  township  in  Holystone  par- 
ish, Northumberland,  on  the  S  side  of  the  Coquet  river,  11 
miles  W  by  N  of  Kothbury.  Post  town  and  telegraph  office, 
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Eothbury ;  money  order  office,  Harbottle.     Acreage,  14,792 
of  land  and  35  of  water  ;  population,  80. 

Linslade  or  Linchlade,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. The  village  stands  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  the  river  Ouzel,  at  the  boundary 
with  Beds,  contiguous  to  the  Leighton  Buzzard  station  in  the 
NNW  vicinity  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  is  a  modem  place  of 
rapid  growth  promising  to  become  a  town,  is  a  seat  of  petty 
sessions,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Leighton  Buzzard,  several  inns,  and  a  police  station 
with  cells,  inspector's  house,  and  police  court.  The  parish 
contains  also  a  small  old  village  of  Linslade  or  Linchlade, 
which  was  once  a  market-town,  and  likewise  the  hamlet  of 
Southcote.  Acreage,  1667  of  land,  and  26  of  water ;  popu- 
lation, 1982.  The  manor  belonged  formerly  to  the  Beau- 
champs,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Hayter  family.  A  tunnel 
of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  here  is  290  yards  long.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  net  value,  £150  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  old  church, 
a  building  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicnlai-  styles,  stands 
at  the  old  village,  has  a  tower,  and  is  now  used  only  for 
burials  and  for  occasional  services  in  summer.  The  new 
church  of  St  Barnabas,  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Decorated 
style,  was  built  in  1849.  There  are  Baptist  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels.  The  parish  council  consists  of  nine 
members. 


G.E.E.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office, 
Halesworth.  Acreage,  1325  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
91 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Linstead  Parva,  216.  The 
manor  and  most  of  the  land  belong  to  Lord  Huntingfield. 
The  Uving  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  that  of  Linstead  Parva, 
in  the  diocese  of  Norwich;  joint  gross  value,  £143,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Church  Patronage  Society.  The  church,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  fields,  is  an  ancient  building  of  flint  in  the  Early 
English  style. 

Linstead  Parva,  a  parish,  with  a  small  village,  iu  Suf- 
folk, 3J  mUes  W  by  N  of  Halesworth  town  and  station  on  the 
G.E.R.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Halesworth.  Acreage,  567;  population  of  the  civil  pai'ish, 
125;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Linstead  Magna,  216.  The 
manor  and  most  of  the  land  belong  to  Lord  Huntingfield.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  that  of  Linstead  Magna,  in 
the  diocese  of  Norwich;  joint  gi'oss  valne,  £143,  in  the  gift  of 
the  Church  Patronage  Society.  The  church  is  a  small  but 
ancient  building  of  flint  in  the  Early  English  style. 

Linsted  or  Lynsted,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent. 
The  village  stands  IJ  mile  SSW  of  Teynham  station  on  the 
L.C.  &  D.R.,  and  3  miles  SE  of  Sittingboume.  It  has  a  post 
and  telegraph  office  under  Sittingbonrne.  The  pai-ish  con- 
tains also  half  of  the  village  of  Greenstreet.  Acreage, 
1826  ;  population,  1157.  The  manor  belonged  formerly  to 
the  Lords  Teynham,  and,  with  Linsted  Lodge,  belongs  now  to 
the  Tyler  family.  An  estate  in  the  parish  belonged  to  the 
Hugessen  families,  and  passed  to  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  ;  net 
v.alue,  £244  with  residence.  Patoon,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury.  The  church  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  two 
chapels  of  the  Teynham  and  the  Hugessen  families,  and  con- 
tains in  these  chapels  several  handsome  monuments. 

Linstock,  a  village  in  Stanwix  parish,  Cumberland,  on  the 
river  Eden,  2|-  miles  NE  of  Carhsle.  Remains  exist  of  Lin- 
stock Castle,  which  was  a  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Carlisle, 
and  at  which  Bishop  Haltou  received  Edward  I. 

Linthorpe,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Middlesborough 
parish,  N.  R.  Yorkshii-e.  The  village  stands  on  the  river 
Tees,  at  the  boundary  with  Durham,  3  miles  E  of  Stockton- 
upon-Tees,  and  li  mile  from  Middlesborough  station  on  the 
N.E.R.,  and  is  u-regularly  built,  but  prosperous.  It  has  a 
post  and  money  order  office  (T.S.O.) ;  telegraph  office,  Lin- 
thorpe Road.  The  greater  pai-t  of  the  township  is  in  the 
county  borough  of  Middlesborough.  Acreage,  187  0  of  land  and 
287  of  water ;  population,  25,341,  of  which  25,177  ai-e  in  the 
county  borough.  The  population  has  increased  enormously 
during  the  last  thu-ty  years.  There  are  large  ironworks  with 
several  blast  furnaces,  and  a  tramway  connects  it  with  Mid- 
dlesborough. There  are  also  a  chapel  of  ease,  erected  in  1874, 
several  dissenting  chapels,  a  workhouse,  erected  in  1878,  a 
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cemetery,  and  a  fever  hospital,  built  in  1874.      See  also 

MiDDLESBOROUGH. 

Linthwaite,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Almondbury  parish,  W.  R.  Yorlcshire.  The  township  lies  on 
the  river  Colne  and  the  Manchester  Canal,  near  Golcar  rail- 
way station,  3  miles  S\V  of  Huddersfield,  carries  on  largely 
the  woollen  manufacture,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order 
ofEce  under  Huddersfield  ;  telegraph  office,  Golcar.  Acreage, 
1320;  population,  66GG.  The  township  is  governed  by  an 
urban  district  council.  Good  building-stone  is  quarried.  The 
ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in  1842,  and  is  less  exten- 
sive th.in  the  township.  Population,  4184.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  'Waljefield ;  gross  value,  £23U  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Almondbuiy.  The  church 
was  built  in  1828  at  a  cost  of  £3000,  and  is  a  neat  edifice, 
with  tower  and  spire ;  it  was  restored  and  a  chancel  built 
in  1894-95.  There  are  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a 
working  men's  club,  and  a  mechanics'  institute. 

Linton,  a  small  town  and  a  p.arisli  in  Cambridgeshire. 
The  town  stands  on  the  river  Granta,  and  on  the  Cambridge 
and  Sudbury  branch  of  the  G.E.R.,  on  which  it  has  a  station, 
at  the  boundary  with  Essex,  2  miles  S  of  the  Roman  road 
from  Cambridge,  lOJ  SE  of  Cambridge,  and  48  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  supposed,  from  the  discovery  of  vai-ious  Roman 
coins  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  at  it,  to  occupy  the 
site  of  a  Roman  settlement;  comprises  a  principal  street 
abont  half  a  mile  long,  and  several  other  streets,  mostly  ir- 
regular and  not  well  edificed  ;  and  has  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  under  Cambridge,  a  police  station,  three 
hotels,  a  church,  a  Congi-egational  chapel.  Salvation  Army 
barracks,  and  a  workhouse.  The  police  station  is  used  for 
petty  sessions,  the  town  being  the  head  of  a  petty  sessional 
division  and  a  union.  The  church  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  flint 
and  rubble  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
and  chancel,  with  embattled  tower,  and  contains  monuments 
of  the  Parises,  the  St.andlys,  the  Flacks,  and  the  Jlillecents. 
The  chancel  and  Millecent  chapel  were  restored  in  1879,  and 
the  whole  church  was  restored  in  1887.  The  workhouse 
stands  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  is  a  neat  brick  structure, 
can  accommodate  317  inmates,  and  is  connected  with  two 
detached  but  not  much  used  fever  wards.  A  weekly  market 
used  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  and  a  sheep  fair,  largely  attended, 
was  formerly  held  on  30  July,  and  a  fair  for  small  wares  was 
held  on  Holy  Thm-sday,  but  these  have  all  fallen  into  disuse. 
Some  small  manufactures  were  also  formerly  carried  on,  but 
ai'e  now  extinct.  The  neighbourhood  is  much  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale.  The  palish  comprises  3817  acres ;  population, 
1726.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Keene  family,  and  some  of 
the  land  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Barham  Hall  was 
a  priory  of  cmtched  friars,  established  as  early  as  1292  and 
subject  to  the  monastery  of  Welnetham,  went  at  the  dissolution 
to  the  Millecents,  and  is  now  a  farmhouse.  An  alien  prioiy, 
a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  St  Jacutus-de-Insula  in  Brittany,  was 
founded  in  the  parish  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  was 
given  by  Henry  VI.  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ely;  net  value,  £194 
with  residence.     Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Linton,  a  township  in  Church  Gresley  parish,  Derbyshire, 
1  mile  from  Gresley  station  on  the  M.R.,  and  ih  miles  SSE 
of  Burtou-upon-Trent.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
graph office  under  Bm-ton-npon-Trent.  Acreage,  367;  popu- 
lation, 112G.  A  chapel  of  ease  was  erected  in  1881  and  is 
a  brick  building  in  the  Early  English  style.  There  are  Wes- 
leyan and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Linton,  a  hamlet  in  Highnam  Over  and  Linton  township, 
Churcham  parish,  Gloucestershire,  2  miles  W  of  Gloucester. 

Linton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Herefordshire.  The 
Tillage  stands  on  the  boundary  hne  between  Herefordshue 
and  Gloucestershire,  3  miles  N  of  Mitcheldean  Ruad  station 
on  the  Hereford,  Ross,  and  Gloucester  section  of  the  G.W.R., 
and  4|-  ENE  of  Ross.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  oflice 
under  Ross ;  telegraph  ofiBce,  Ross.  The  parish  contains 
also  the  hamlets  of  Bromsash,  Shutton,  and  Studley,  and 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Gorsley,  with  Clifford's 
Mesne.  Acreage,  2775;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  806; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  450.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Hereford;  net  value,  £376  with  residence.  Pa- 
tron, St  John's  College,  Oxford.  The  church  is  ancient, 
has  a  tower  and  spire,  and  was  restored  in  1876, 
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Linton,  a  township  in  Bromy.ard  parish,  Herefordshire, 
extending  3  miles  SE  uf  Bromyard.  Acreage,  2382 ;  popu- 
lation, 442.  Clater  Pai-k  is  a' chief  residence.  The  Brom- 
yard Workhouse  is  here. 

Linton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The  village  stands 
on  the  S  declivity  of  a  hill,  4  miles  S  of  Maidstone,  and  3 
from  East  Farleigh  station  on  the  S  E.R.,  and  commands  de- 
lightful views  over  a  picturesque  and  richly-wooded  country. 
It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  ofiice  under  Maid- 
stone. Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  1961 ;  population,  990  ;  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  938.  The  parish  contains  also  Maidstone 
Workhouse.  Linton  Park,  with  much  of  the  land,  belonged 
to  the  Manns,  and  passed  by  marriage  to  Earl  Comwallis. 
The  mansion  was  described  by  Horace  Walpole  as  "  standing 
like  the  citadel  of  Kent;"  commands  magnificent  and  very 
extensive  views  over  the  Weald,  is  a  splendid  white  stuccoed 
edifice,  with  t*trastyle  Corinthian  portico  ;  has  a  well-wooded 
park  of  about  500  acres,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Com- 
wallis family.  The  parish  is  noted  for  prime  fruit  and  hops. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  net 
value,  £170  with  residence.  The  church  was  originally 
Norman,  had  a  S  aisle  and  a  private  chapel  added  to  it  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IIL,  underwent  restoration  and  considerable 
enlargement  in  1859-60,  exhibits  in  the  new  portions  chiefly 
the  Later  English  style ;  comprises  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and 
N  and  S  chapels,  with  a  tower  of  Kentish  rag,  surmounted  by 
a  spire  of  Bath  stone;  contains  a  carved  oak  pulpit  and 
reading-desk,  and  a  rich  carved  oak  screen,  and  was  the  burial- 
place  of  Sir  Horace  Mann,  whose  body  was  brought  to  it  for 
interment  from  Florence.  The  N  ch.apel  has  been  so  entirely 
restored  as  to  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  it 
contains  monuments  to  the  Mayne,  the  Mann,  and  the  Corn- 
wallis  families,  including  a  very  fine  one  in  white  marble,  by 
Bayley,  to  Viscount  Brome.  There  are  almshouses  for  eight 
aged  persons. 

Linton,  Lincolnshire.     See  Lenton. 

Linton,  ahamletin  Widdrington  chapelry,  Northumberland, 
on  the  river  Line,  near  the  coast,  5^  miles  NE  of  Morpeth. 

Linton,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  paiish  in  the  W.  R. 
Yorkshire.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Wharfe,  8  miles 
N  of  Sldpton  railway  station,  and  is  connected  with  Grassing- 
ton  by  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Whai-fe.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Skipton ;  money  order  and  telegi"aph  office,  Grassington. 
Acreage  of  township,  1204,  including  5  of  water;  popu- 
lation, 117.  The  parish  contains  also  the  townships  of 
Threshfield,  Grassmgton,  and  Hebden.  Population,  925. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  lord  of  the  manor.  Linton  House 
is  a  chief  residence.  The  surface  abounds  in  beautiful,  pic- 
turesque, and  romantic  sceneiy.  A  cotton  factory  is  in 
Linton  township,  but  is  not  workmg.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
consolidated  in  1866,  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon ;  net  value,  £250 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop.  The  church  is  ancient, 
was  restored  in  1861,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  comprises 
nave,  aisles,  and  chancel  with  a  porch,  and  contains  monu- 
mental tablets  and  brasses,  and  a  pre-Reformation  altar  stone. 
A  stained  east  window  was  erected  in  1887,  and  .another  in 
the  Lady  chapel,  1891.  There  are  almshouses  for  six  aged 
persons,  founded  in  1721,  and  enlarged  in  1892  to  hold  eight. 
It  is  called  Fountaine's  Hospital,  after  the  name  of  the 
founder.  Waterworks  were  constructed  in  1891  to  supply  the 
township  with  water  from  springs  situated  about  IJ  inile  NW 
of  it.     There  are  several  charities. 

Linton,  a  township,  with  a  small  village,  in  Spofforth 
parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  on  the  N  bank  of  tho  river  Wharfe, 
IJ  mile  SW  of  Wetherby  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Acreage, 
1265;  population,  172.  Services  are  held  in  the  school 
church,  and  there  is  a  small  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Linton,  a  hamlet  in  Wintringham  township  and  parish, 
E.  R.  Yorkshire,  7J  miles  ESE  of  New  Malton,  and  4  from 
Rillington  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town,  York;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Rillington. 

Linton,  Devonshire.     See  Lynton. 

Linton-upon-Ouse,  a  township  in  Newton-npon-Onse 
paiisl],  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  on  the  upper  level  of  the  river  Ouse, 
6^  miles  SW  of  Easingwold,  .and  about  4  from  Shipton  or 
ToUerton  railway  stations.  Acreage,  2322,  including  30  of 
water;  population,  256.  The  property  belongs  to  University 
College,  Oxford,  who  are  lords  of  the  manor.  A  Church  of 
England  school  chapel  was  erected  in  1871. 
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Linton,  West,  a  township  in  Kii-lc  Linton  pai-ish,  Cum- 
berland, 4  miles  N  of  Carlisle  and  3  S  of  Longtown  station 
on  the  North  British  railway.  Since  1871  it  has  formed 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Blackford.  Post  town 
and  money  order  and  telegi'aph  office,  Carlisle.  Acreage, 
3434,  including  27  of  water;  population,  439.  The  Earl  of 
Lonsdale  is  lord  of  the  manor.    Lynehow  is  a  chief  residence. 

Lintz  Green,  a  hamlet  in  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
Burnopfield,  Durham,  on  the  river  Derwent,  -with  a  station 
on  the  Consett  hranch  of  the  N.E.R,  8J  miles  SW  of  Gates- 
head. It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  (R.S.O.);  tele- 
graph office  at  the  railway  station  and  at  Burnopfield.  There 
is  a  colliery  here  and  a  large  paper  mill  at  Lintz  Ford. 

Linwood,  an  extra-parochial  tract  in  Hants,  forming 
part  of  Broomy  Wak  in  New  Forest. 

Linwood  or  Lynwode,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  2  miles 
S  of  Market  Easen,  and  3  NNE  of  Wickenby  stations  on  the 
Hull  and  Lincoln  branch  of  the  M.S.  &  L.E.  Post  town 
and  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Market  Easen.  Acre- 
age, 2371;  population,  193.  The  manor,  with  most  of  the 
land,  belongs  to  the  Gordon  family.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  net  value,  £300  with  residence. 
The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  Eng- 
lish, Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles ;  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  tower  and  spire,  andcontains  canopied 
brasses  of  J.  Lyndwode  and  family  of  1419-21.  Lynwode 
Manor  House  is  a  chief  residence. 

Linwood,  a  hamlet  in  Blankney  parish,  Lincolnshire,  on 
Linwood  Drain,  6i  miles  NW  of  Tattershall,  and  3  E  of 
Blankney. 

Lion's  Den,  a  circular  chasm  near  the  edge  of  a  clitF,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lizard  Head,  in  the  SW  of  CornwaU.  It  was 
formed  in  Feb.  1847,  and  it  has  been  regai-ded  by  geologists 
as  illustrating  the  origin  of  similar  cavities. 

Lion's  Rock,  a  reef  near  the  Scilly  Isles.  The  Palinurus 
was  wrecked  upon  it  in  1848. 

Liphook,  a  village  in  Hants,  4  miles  "W  by  S  of  Hasle- 
mere.  It  has  a  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  46  miles  from 
London,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  In 
the  stage-coach  tunes  it  was  a  halting-place  on  the  old  road 
from  London  to  Portsmouth.  There  is  a  public  reading-room, 
with  a  library  and  a  good  assembly  room. 

Lipwood,  a  hamlet  in  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Haydon 
Bridge,  Northumberland,  near  Haydon  Bridge  station  on  the 
N.E.R.,  and  5J  miles  W  of  Hexham. 

Lisbume,  a  place  of  lead-mines  in  the  NE  of  Cardigan- 
shire, near  Hafod  Park,  14  miles  ESE  of  Aberystwith.  The 
main  vems  of  ore  run  from  E  to  W,  and  are  from  4  to  6  feet 
thick,  and  the  lesser  veins  thin  out  from  the  main  ones  and 
can  be  traced  at  rocky  spots  of  the  hill  and  at  the  sides  and 
in  the  beds  of  neighboni-ing  brooks. 

Lisoard,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Wal- 
lasey parish,  Cheshire.  The  township  lies  on  the  Mersey, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Egi-emont  steam  fen-y  station,  and 
2^  miles  N  by  W  of  Birkenhead,  includes  Egi-emont  and  New 
Brighton,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi'aph  office 
(T.S.O.)  under  Livei-pool.  Acreage,  982,  with  787  of  adja- 
cent tidal  water  and  foreshore;  population,  16,323.  Liscard 
village  is  suburban  to  Birkenhead.  The  Wallasey  Hospital 
for  infectious  diseases,  the  dispensary,  and  the  cemetery  ai-e 
situated  here.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in 
1878.  Population,  6679.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester;  gross  value,  £400.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  Chester.  The  church  was  erected  in  1877,  and  is  in  the 
Early  English  style.  There  are  in  the  township  Roman 
Catholic,  Congregational,  Reformed  Episcopalian,  Baptist,  and 
Wesleyan  chapels,  and  a  meeting-house  for  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Eqremont  and  New  Brighton  form  separate 
ecclesiastical  parishes  in  this  township. 

Lisoombe  Park,  a  seat  m  Soulbm-y  parish,  Bucks,  3 
miles  W  by  N  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  which  has  belonged  to  the 
Lovett  family  for  nearly  600  years.  The  house  is  a  quad- 
rangular castellated  edifice  of  the  Tudor  period,  with  a 
frontage  of  166  feet,  includes  on  one  side  a  chapel  with  some 
windows  of  the  14th  century,  and  contains  portraits  of 
Charles  Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  first  Earl  of  Bedford, 
Sir  Edmund  Verny,  Archbishop  Sancroft,  Nell  Gwynn,  Titus 
Gates,  and  other  prominent  persons.  The  ccm-t-yai'd  has 
a  fine  old  weeping  yew,  the  kitchen  gardens  are  ancient  and 
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large,  and  the  park  abounds  iu  noble  oaks,  and  comprises 
about  200  acres. 

Liskeard,  a  market-town,  a  parish,  and  a  municipal 
borough  in  Cornwall.  The  town  stands  partly  on  rocky 
eminences,  partly  on  a  plain  at  their  base,  amid  an  elevated 
but  well-cultivated  country,  1  mile  E  of  the  terminus  of  the 
Liskeard  and  Looe  railway,  and  18  miles  \VNW  of  Plymouth. 
It  has  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  at  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
and  is  259  miles  by  railway  from  London,  and  224  by  road, 
and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  Area 
of  the  municipal  borough,  2704  acres ;  of  the  civil  parish, 
5924 ;  population  of  the  municipal  borough,  3984 ;  of  the 
civil  parish,  1040;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  4966.  Liskeard  was 
anciently  called  Liskerret,  probably  from  two  Cornish  words 
signifying  "a  fortified  place,"  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  in  Cornwall.  The  country  around  it  possesses 
many  cromlechs,  stone-circles,  and  other  monuments  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  manor  was  given  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  Robert,  Eai-1  of  Mortaigne,  passed  to  the 
Earls  of  Cornwall,  and  was  one  of  the  manors  annexed  to 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  tune  of 
Edward  III.  A  castle  or  strong  fortress,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Cornwall,  stood  on  an 
eminence  still  called  Castle  Hill  at  the  E  end  of  the  town,  and 
was  described  by  Lelaud  as  in  his  time  all  in  niin.  A  house 
for  lepers  called  the  hospital  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  at  Lis- 
keard figures  in  record  about  the  year  1400.  A  battle  was 
fought  iu  1643  on  Broadoak  Down,  5  miles  WSW  of  the 
town,  between  Sh  Ralph  Hopton  and  the  Parliamentarians, 
when  Sir  Ralph  was  victorious,  took  1250  prisoners,  and 
established  his  quarters  in  Liskeard.  Charles  I.  was  here  in 
person  during  five  days  of  the  following  year,  and  again 
in  1645,  and  the  house  which  he  occupied  is  still  standing. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  famous  lawyer,  represented  the  town  in 
Parliament  in  1620,  Gibbon  the  historian  represented  it  in 
1775,  and  Dr  Jane,  a  regius  professor,  was  a  native. 

The  town  presents  an  irregular  appearance ;  the  streets, 
from  the  singularity  of  the  situation,  are  destitute  of  good 
arrangement,  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  houses  bemg  on 
a  level  with  the  chimneys  of  others.  Considerable  improve- 
ments have  however  been  made,  and  many  handsome  houses 
now  adorn  the  outskirts  and  the  envhons.  The  streets  are  mac- 
adamized and  have  flagged  side-walks,  and  excellent  water  is 
supplied  from  a  conduit,  and  also  from  a  resei-voir  on  St 
Cleer,  by  pipes  to  houses.  The  old  town-hall  was  built  in 
1707,  and  was  a  pleasing  structure  with  granite  arches  and 
columns.  The  new  town-hall  was  built  in  1859,  and  is  a. 
neat  edifice  in  the  Italian  style.  The  parish  church  is  a 
spacious  and  interesting  stmctnre,  which  was  restored  in 
1879  and  again  in  1888.  It  has  a  low  embattled  tower,  on 
which  is  the  date  1627.  The  church  contains  monuments 
of  the  Trehawkes,  a  cenotaph  to  Joseph  Wadham  who  died  iu 
1707,  and  whose  ancestors  founded  Wadham  College  in  Ox- 
ford, and  a  monument  to  Lieutenant  James  Hawkey  who 
fell  in  an  attack  on  a  squadron  of  Russian  gunboats  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Truro ;  tithe  rent  chai'ge  commuted  at  £500  with  residence. 
A  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  much  frequented 
by  pilgrims  formerly  stood  in  a  park  still  called  Lady  Park. 
The  Congregational  chapel  stands  in  Dean  Street,  on  the 
site  of  a  previous  old  one  of  humble  appeai-ance,  was  built 
in  1866  at  a  cost  of  about  £1600,  and  is  in  the  Early  De- 
corated English  style.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  built 
in  1863  of  local  schist  faced  with  Bath  stone,  and  is  in  the 
Early  EngHsh  style.  There  are  also  Wesleyan,  United  Free 
Methodist,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Bible  Christian  chapels, 
and  a  Friends'  meeting-house.  The  grammar  school,  closed 
in  1849  for  want  of  due  means  of  support,  at  one  time 
had  Haydon  the  mathematician  for  a  master.  There  are 
four  banks,  fom-  good  hotels,  commodious  market-houses,  a 
lai-ge  public  ball,  Uterary  and  scientific  institution,  a  temper- 
ance hall,  masonic  hall,  and  a  Conservative  club.  A  weekly 
newspaper  is  published.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Satur- 
day ;  great  mai'kets  for  cattle  and  sheep  on  second  Monday 
of  each  month  except  October,  and  a  fair  for  cattle,  sheep, 
&c.,  on  2  Oct.  There  ai'e  some  woollen  manuftictories  and  an 
hon  foundry.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  Edmund,  pre- 
decessor of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  King  of  the  Romans ; 
sent  two  members  to  Parliament  from  the  time  of  Edward  I. 


till  the  Act  of  1832,  when  it  was  deprived  of  one,  and  in  1SS5 
the  representation  was  merged  in  that  of  the  county.  It  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors. 

Liss  or  Lyss,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Hants.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  the  E  border  of  the  county,  4  miles  NNE  of 
Petersfield,  and  has  a  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  51  miles 
from  London.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
ofBce.  The  parish  comprises  the  titbings  of  Liss  Abbas  and 
Liss  Tumey.  Acreage,  3620 ;  population,  1538.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Hawkshaw  family.  Liss  Place,  Stodham  House, 
East  Hill,  and  The  Wylds  are  chief  residences.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  value,  i:241  with  re- 
sidence. Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  church  is 
ancient,  of  1320  date,  and  the  chancel  was  restored  in  1864. 
It  has  a  tower  and  five  bells.  A  new  and  large  church  was 
built  in  1892  in  a  more  central  position  and  near  the  railway 
station ;  also  a  parish  room  adjoining.  There  are  a  Wesleyan 
«hapel,  a  mission  hall,  and  a  room  for  Plymouth  Brethren. 
There  is  a  workman's  club.  Hill  Brow,  situated  on  the  Susses 
border,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  health  resort,  and  in  the  summer 
months  is  filled  with  visitors. 

Lissett,  a  township-chapelry,  with  a  small  village,  in 
Beeford  parish,  E.  E.  Yorkshire,  near  the  coast,  4|-  miles  ESE 
of  Lowthorpe  railway  station,  4  S  of  Bm-ton  Agnes  station, 
4  N  of  Lissett,  and  8  by  voad  from  Bridlington.  It  has  a  post 
ofiice  under  Hull ;  money  order  ofEce,  Beeford ;  telegi-aph  office, 
Lowthorpe.  Acreage,  1152  j  population,  105.  The  living  is 
a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Beeford,  in  the 
diocese  of  York.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  James,  is  of  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  century,  contains  a  round  chancel  aixh 
and  a  Norman  font,  and  was  completely  restored  in  1876. 

Lissington,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  on  a  small  tributary 
of  the  river  Witbam,  2i  miles  NE  of  Wickenby  station  on  the 
Hull  and  Lincoln  branch  of  the  M.S.  &  L.R.,  and  4  KNW  of 
Wragby.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Lincoln  ;  money  order 
and  telegi-aph  ofiice,  Wragby.  Acreage,  1533 ;  population, 
220.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Turner  family.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln;  net  value,  i:245  with 
residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Y'ork.  The 
church  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  bell-turret.  There 
are  Free  Methodist  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Liston,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Essex,  on  the  river  Stonr, 
at  the  boundary  with  Snflblk,  IJ  mile  NNW  of  Long  Melford 
station  on  the  G.E.E.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office.  Long  Melford  (R.S.O.)  Acreage  of  parish, 
627  ;  population,  129.  The  manor  belonged  anciently  to 
Hugh  de  Goumai  and  to  the  Listens,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
Lamberts.  Liston  Hall  is  a  fine  modern  mansion.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  tlie  diocese  of  St  Albans ;  gross  value,  £196  with 
residence.  The  church  is  a  small  but  ancient  building  of 
stone  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 

Lisvane  or  ijysvaen,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  on  the  SE 
border  of  the  county,  1^  mile  E  of  Llanishen  station  on  the 
G.W.  and  Khymney  Joint  railway,  and  5  miles  N  of  Cardiff. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Cardiff;  money  order  and  telegraph 
ofiice,  Llanishen.  Acreage,  1416;  population,  248.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  that  of  Llanishen,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Llandafi".  The  church, dedicated  to  St  Denis,  is  ancient. 
There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Liswerry,  a  hamlet  in  Maindee  (St  John's)  ecclesiastical 
parish,  Monmouthshire,  2^  miles  NE  of  Newport.  It  has  a 
post  ofiice  under  Newport ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Maindee.  For  civil  purposes  the  whole  district  is  in  the 
borough  of  Newport,  carved  out  of  Christchurch  civil  pai-ish 
in  1892.  There  are  lime-works,  also  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
Maindee  parish  church,  and  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Liswomey.     See  Llysworney. 

Litcham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  The  village 
stands  3  miles  NE  by  N  of  Dunham  station  on  the  G.E.R., 
and  8  NE  of  Swalfham  ;  was  once  a  market-town ;  and  has 
a  good  inn,  and  formerly  had  a  fair  on  1  Nov.  It  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  SwaS'ham.  An  ad- 
jacent tract  of  upwards  of  60  acres  is  a  common  for  recrea- 
tion and  for  the  uses  of  the  poor.  Acreage  of  parish,  1937; 
population,  806.  Some  tracts  formerly  in  commonage  have 
been  inclosed.  A  hermitage  formerly  stood  on  one  of  the 
commons.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  rectory 
of  East  Lexham,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  tithe  commuted 
at  £441  with  residence.    The  church  is  a  large  and  ancient 
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building  of  flint,  in  the  Perpendicular  style;  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  and  brick  tower ;  and  contains  an  oak 
screen  of  the  15th  century,  two  handsome  memorial  windows 
of  1851  to  the  family  of  Lynes,  and  several  monumental 
memorials.  There  is  a  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  .nnd 
a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  an  Oddfellows'  Hall  erected  in 
1890,  and  an  almshouse  for  two  poor  persons. 

Litchborough,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Northampton- 
shire. The  village  stands  4^  miles  S  of  Weedon  station  on 
the  L.  &  N.W.R.  main  line,  3|  N  from  Blakesley  station  on 
the  East  and  West  Junction  railway,  and  5  NWof  Towcester; 
it  was  anciently  a  fortified  town  called  Lycanburgh,  was  taken 
by  the  Saxons  in  571,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Weedon  ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Weedon.  Acreage  of  par- 
ish, 1752;  population,  334.  The  hving  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Peterborough  ;  net  value,  £302  with  residence. 
The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  in  the  Gothic 
style ;  was  restored  in  1883  ;  consists  of  nave,  S  aisle,  and 
chancel,  with  western  tower;  and  contains  an  altar-tomb  to 
Sir  John  Needham.  There  are  a  Baptist  chapel,  an  endowed 
school  with  £35  a  year,  and  chai'ities  of  nearly  £190. 

Litchfield,  a  parish  in  Hants,  near  the  Roman  Way  from 
Silchester,  with  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.  63  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  has  a  post  office  under  Whitchurch ;  money  order 
and  telegi-aph  office,  Whitchurch.  Acreage,  1314 ;  popula- 
tion, 118.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester; value,  £250  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  stone 
building  in  the  Norman  style,  and  was  well  restored  in  1874. 

Litohurch,  a  township  in  the  borough  of  Derby,  Derby- 
shire. It  stands  on  the  S  border  of  the  town,  and  the  L.  & 
N.  W.  and  the  North  StaflFordsbire  railways  run  through  it,  and 
also  the  M.R.  main  hue  to  London.  The  township  forms  part 
of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Derby,  con- 
tains the  M.R.  station  and  the  Derby  arboretum,  and  has 
several  branch  post  offices.  The  largest  part  of  the  Midland 
Company's  works  are  situated  in  this  township,  as  also  the 
Crown  Derby  Porcelain  Company's  works.  There  are  several 
large  ironworks  and  foundries,  which,  together  with  the  rail- 
way traffic  and  other  causes,  have  caused  a  gi-eat  increase  of 
the  population  within  recent  years.  Acreage,  716,  including 
6  of  water ;  population,  23,003.  The  township  is  divided 
into  the  three  cclesiastical  parishes  of  St  Andrew's  (consti- 
tuted in  1866,  with  a  population  of  6838),  St  James  (con- 
stituted in  1866,  with  a  population  of  9171),  and  St  Thomas 
(constituted  in  1883,  with  a  population  of  6759).  The 
livings  are  perpetual  curacies  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell; 
gross  value,  £200  each  with  residences.  Patron,  the  Bishop. 
See  Derby. 

Litherland,  a  township  in  Sefton  parish,  Lancashure. 
The  township  lies  on  the  coast,  on  the  Southport  and  Liver- 
pool railway,  and  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  4J  miles 
N  by  W  of  Liverpool,  and  contains  the  hamlet  of  Seaforth 
and  a  portion  of  Waterloo,  each  of  which  has  a  station  on 
the  railway  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
(T.S.O.)  under  Liverpool.  Acreage,  including  Seaforth,  1196, 
besides  391  of  water  and  foreshore;  population,  14,881. 
The  increase  since  1861  is  due  to  proximity  to  the  har- 
bour of  Liverpool,  and  to  the  extension  of  trade  there.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  and  much  of  the  land 
to  him  and  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Seaforth 
Hall  and  Seaforth  House  are  chief  residences,  but  a  great 
many  fine  villas  are  in  Seaforth  and  Waterloo,  and  command 
charming  views  of  the  Mersey.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was 
constituted  in  1864,  and  includes  but  a  portion  of  the  town- 
ship, the  rest  of  which  is  in  the  two  chapelries  of  Waterloo. 
Population,  5507.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Liverpool ;  net  value,  £265  with  residence.  The  chm-ch  is  a 
handsome  structure  of  white  stone,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
transepts,  and  chancel,  with  tower  and  spue. 

Litherskew,  a  hamlet  in  High  Abbotside  township.  Ays- 
garth  parish,  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  5  miles  from  Hawes  station 
on  the  M.R.  and  N.E.R. 

Lithwell  or  Ludwell,  a  hamlet  in  Devonshire,  3  miles 
NW  of  Teignmouth  station  on  the  G.W.R.  The  rains  of  the 
chapel  still  exist,  and  a  well,  covered  with  a  slab  of  granite, 
is  among  them.  A  legend  says  that  a  priest  here,  in  the  16th 
century,  waylaid  and  murdered  tijivellers  on  a  neighbouring 
heath,  hoarded  the  money  which  he  found  on  them  beneath 
the  altar  of  the  chapel,  and  threw  then:  bodies  mto  the  weU. 
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Iiitlington,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshii'e. 
The  village  stands  3  miles  N  of  Icknield  Street,  at  the 
boundary  with  Herts,  3  S  of  the  Koman  Eoad  to  Cambridge, 
3  NE  of  Ashwell  station  on  the  G.N.E.,  and  SJ  NW  of  Eoy- 
ston.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Eoyston ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Bassingbonrn.  The  parish  comprises  2172 
acres;  population,  568.  A  Eoman  station  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  near  vicinity.  Upwards  of  200  sepulchral 
Tims,  and  other  funereal  vessels,  were  found  in  1821  by  the 
side  of  the  Eoman  Eoad,  at  a  short  distance  from  Limloe 
Hall.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  preserved  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  and  they  form  the  most 
numerous  and  perfect  collection  of  their  kind  that  has  ever 
been  discovered  in  Britain.  The  spot  where  they  were  found 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  called  "  Heaven's  Walls," 
and  is  said  to  have  been  regarded  with  a  degree  of  super- 
stitious dread.  It  was  a  rectangular  space  of  114  feet  by  84, 
enclosed  by  old  walls,  which  had  given  rise  to  its  name,  and 
it  proved  to  be  a  fine  example  of  a  Eoman  cemetery,  or 
"Ustrinum,"  for  burning  aud  burying  the  dead.  At  the  SE 
and  SW  corners  were  two  heaps  of  wood  ashes — as  much  as 
■would  have  loaded  five  carts,  and  were  undoubtedly  the  re- 
mains of  funeral  piles.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Ely;  net  value,  i£250  with  residence.  Patron,  Clare  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  The  church  is  Early  English,  in  good  con- 
dition ;  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  porch  and 
tower;  and  contains  an  old  gravestone,  with  Norman-French 
inscription,  to  the  memory  of  Eobert  de  St  Alban.  There  are 
Congi-egational  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Llttleborough,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish 
formed  from  Eochdale  civil  pai-ish,  Lancashu-e.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Eoch,  the  Eochdale  Canal,  the  L.  &  Y.E., 
and  the  Eoman  Road  to  York,  at  the  foot  of  Blackstone  Edge, 
3|-  miles  NE  of  Eochdale ;  is  supposed  from  its  position  on  the 
Eoman  Eoad,  and  from  the  discovery  of  some  Eoman  anti- 
quities in  its  neighbourhood,  to  stand  on  or  near  the  site  of  a 
Eoman  station.  It  is  a  lai-ge  place  sharing  in  the  manuf.actures 
of  Rochdale,  and  practically  a  suburb  of  that  town ;  and  has 
a  railway  station  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Manchester.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  comprises  also 
Shore  and  Featherstall,  and  Calderbrook.  Population,  96.55. 
The  district  is  governed  by  a  local  board.  Much  of  the 
surface  is  a  fine  valley,  gemmed  with  mansions  and  villas. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  that  of  Calderbrook  annexed, 
in  the  diocese  of  Manchester;  gross  value,  £a5i  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Eochdale.  The  church  suc- 
ceeded an  ancient  one  which  belonged  to  Whalley  Abbey,  is 
a  modern  edifice,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles, 
with  tower  and  spire;  the  chancel  was  added  in  1890.  There 
is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Calderbrook.  A  Eoman  Catholic  chapel 
was  erected  in  1881,  and  there  are  also  Wesleyan,  Primitive, 
and  United  Free  Methodist  chapels. 

Idttleborough,  a  parish  in  Notts,  on  the  river  Trent,  at 
the  botmdary  with  Lincolnshire,  2  miles  NNE  of  Cottam 
station  on  the  M.S.  &  L.E.,  and  8J  E  by  N  of  East  Eetford. 
Post  town,  Lincoln ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Stur- 
ton-le-Steeple.  Acreage,  345,  besides  17  of  tidal  water  and 
foreshore ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  50  ;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical parish  of  Littleborongh-with-Cottam,  187.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Foljambe  family.  The  Eoman  station 
Angelocum  or  Segelocum  was  here,  and  Roman  altai-s,  urns, 
coins,  and  traces  of  buildings  have  been  found.  A  notable 
ferry  over  the  Trent  has  been  here  from  ancient  times.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  with  that  of  Cottam  annexed,  in  the 
diocese  of  Southwell;  gross  value,  £162.  The  church  is 
Noi-man  and  good. 

Littlebourne,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The  village 
stands  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Stour,  adjacent  to  Lee  Priory, 
IJ  mile  NNE  of  Bekesbourne  station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R., 
and  4  miles  E  of  Canterbury.  It  has  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  under  Dover.  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish, 
2501;  population,  931;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  909.  The 
manor  belonged  anciently  to  the  abbey  of  St  Augustine  and 
to  an  Italian  monasteiy.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Canterbury ;  value,  £231  with  residence.  Patrons, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury.  The  church  is  Early 
English,  comprises  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  and  contains 
monuments  of  the  Dennes.  There  is  a  Congregational  chapel. 
The  parish  council  consists  of  five  members. 
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lattlebury,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Essex.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Cam  and  on  an  ancient  Eoman  road, 
adjacent  to  the  G.E.R.,  2  miles  N  of  Audley  End  station, 
and  1 J  mile  W  of  Saffron  Walden,  and  has  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  SatFron  Walden ;  telegi-aph  office,  Saffron 
Walden.  The  civil  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Little- 
bury  Green  and  Catmere  End,  and  comprises  3537  acres; 
population,  777.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  contains  also  the 
hamlets  of  Littlebury  Green  and  North  End ;  population,  710. 
The  manor  belonged  in  the  9th  century  to  a  monastery  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sutton  the 
founder  of  the  Cbaiterhouse,  and  passed  to  the  Earls  of  Bristol. 
It  now  belongs  with  most  of  the  land  to  Lord  Braybrooke. 
The  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans ;  net 
value,  £248  with  residence.  Patron,  Lord  Braybrooke.  The 
chm-ch  stands  within  the  area  of  a  Eoman  camp ;  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  plain  and  good ;  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
and  chancel,  with  a  tower;  and  contains  four  brasses  from 
1520.  The  church  was  restored  in  1870-71,  and  the  chancel 
rebuilt  in  1S75.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Littlebury 
Green.  There  are  a  working  men's  reading-room  and  an 
endowed  school.  Winstanley,  who  built  the  first  Eddystone 
lighthouse,  and  perished  in  it,  was  a  native.  The  pai-ish  council 
consists  of  seven  members. 

Littlebury  Green,  a  hamlet  in  Littlebury  pai-ish,  Essex, 
li  mile  SW  of  Littlebm-y  village.  It  was  formerly  called 
Stretley  Green.     It  has  a  small  mission  church. 

Little  Common,  a  hamlet  in  Ecclesall  Bierlow  township, 
Sheffield  parish,  W.  E.  Yorkshire,  4J  miles  SW  of  Sheffield. 

Littlecote,  a  hamlet  in  Stewkley  parish,  Bucks,  4J  miles 
SE  of  Wmslow.     It  consists  of  three  farmhouses. 

Littlecott,  a  tithingiuEnford  parish,  Wiltshire,ontheriver 
Kennet,  3 J  miles  NW  of  Hungerford.  Post  town  and  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Upavon.  Littlecott  Pai-k  belonged 
to  the  Dayrells  or  DaiTels,  and  passed  in  the  tune  of  Eliza- 
beth to  the  Pophams.  The  mansion  was  built  in  the  15th 
centmy  by  the  Dayi'ells,  aud  remains  almost  unaltered.  The 
great  hall  measures  46  feet  by  24,  and  is  hung  with  cross- 
bows, buff-jerkins,  steel  caps,  aud  other  armom-  of  Cromwell's 
soldiery;  the  gallery  is  110  feet  long,  and  contains  family 
portraits,  including  those  of  Judge  Popham  and  Nell  Gwynn ; 
another  apartment  contains  the  chair  of  Judge  Popham  and 
a  curious  instrument  of  torture  called  the  finger-stocks,  and 
another  contains  a  piece  of  needlework  representing  a  tessel- 
lated Eoman  pavement  which  was  found  in  the  park  in  1730, 
measm-ed  41  feet  by  33,  and  exhibited  a  variety  of  decorated 
devices.  A  strange  story  respecting  a  barbai-ous  infanticide 
is  associated  with  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  Dayi-ells  and 
with  some  extant  featm-es  in  it,  and  has  been  told  by  Aubrey, 
by  Scott  in  a  note  to  "  Eokeby,"  and  by  many  others. 
William  of  Orange  stopped  at  the  house  in  December,  1688, 
when  negotiating  with  James  II.  at  Hungerford.  Picked- 
field,  which  belonged  to  the  Littlecott  domain,  was  purchased 
by  Government  in  1803  for  the  forming  of  an  Ordnance 
depot,  but  it  was  repurchased  after  a  time  by  General  Pop- 
ham, and  the  magazines,  store-houses,  and  other  btuldings 
erected  on  it  were  taken  down. 

Littledale,  a  hamlet  and  a  chapelry  in  Caton  township, 
Lancaster  parish,  Lancashire,  on  an  affluent  of  the  river 
Lune,  2^  miles  SSE  of  Caton  station  on  the  M.E.,  and  6  E 
of  Lancaster.  Post  town,  Lancaster ;  money  order  and  tele- 
gi-aph  office,  Caton.  Population  of  cbapehy,  50.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicai-age  of  Caton,  in  the 
diocese  of  Manchester;  joint  net  value,  £228  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Lancaster.  The  chapel  was  built  in 
1755,  and  is  a  small  building  with  a  turret 

Littlefield,  a  place  3J  imles  mV  of  Guildford,  in  Surrey. 

Littleham,  a  parish  in  Devonshu-e,  on  the  river  Yeo,  im- 
mediately above  its  influx  to  the  Tomdge,  2  miles  S  of  Bide- 
ford  town  and  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.E.  Post  town  and 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Bideford.  Acre.age,  1324 ; 
population,  304.  The  manor  was  held  by  the  Conqueror's  wife 
Matilda,  passed  to  the  Stapletons,  the  Butlei-s,  the  St  Legers, 
and  the  Bassetts,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Stucleys.  The 
parish  is  noted  for  the  brewing  of  App's  ale.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  hi  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  value,  £85  with  resi- 
dence. The  church  was  consecrated  in  1319  by  Walter  de 
Stapeldon,  bishop  of  Exeter,  on  the  site  of  an  older  building. 
The  tower  and  S  aisle  ars  of  a  later  date.     The  church  was 


restored  and  re-roofed  in  1892.  It  contains  some  fine  oalc 
carving,  several  veiy  beautiful  stained  glass  windows,  and 
a  large  altar-tomb  of  alabaster  and  marble  erected  to  tbe 
memory  of  General  Crealock.     Tbere  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Littleham,  a  inllage  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  coast,  2  miles  E  of  Exmouth  station  on 
the  L.  &  S.W.E.,  and  is  a  small,  scattered,  secluded  place. 
Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Exmouth. 
The  pai-ish  contains  also  a  large  part  of  the  town  of  Exmouth. 
Acreage,  2567,  of  which  285  are  water  and  foreshore ;  popula- 
tion, 6465.  The  manor  belonged  formerly  to  the  Earls  of 
Devon,  and  belongs  now  to  the  RoUe  family.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  united  with  the  chapelry  of  Exmouth,  in  the  diocese 
of  Exeter;  net  value,  £254  with  residence.  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter.  The  parish  church  is  ancient 
and  very  good,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a 
tower,  and  contains  a  good  screen ;  the  buildmg  and  monu- 
ments were  well  restored  in  1884  at  a  cost  of  £3000. 

Littlehampton,  a  seaport  town  and  a  pai-ish  in  Sussex. 
The  town,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  stands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Arnn,  with  a  station  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.B.,  60 
miles  from  London,  and  4  S  by  E  of  Arundel.  It  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  ofBce.  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish, 
925;  population  4452;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  4455.  A 
battle  was  fought  here  or  in  the  near  neighbourhood  in 
837  between  Wulfherd  and  certain  Danish  pirates,  and  the 
Empress  Matilda  landed  here  iu  1139  on  her  way  to  Arundel 
Castle.  Littlehampton  was  anciently  the  haven  of  Ai-undel, 
and  was  made  the  head  port  of  Arundel  and  the  seat  of  the 
custom-house.  Its  trade  as  a  port  is  considerable.  Its 
harbour  has  a  pier  and  jetties,  and  a  depth  of  18  or  20  feet 
at  high  water  spring  tides.  A  lighthouse  was  erected  at  the 
entrance  in  1848.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  in  1894  was  20  (2294  tons).  The 
entries  and  clearances  each  average  450  (35,000  tons)  per 
.annum.  A  seaman's  rest  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  in  1893,  and  a  pleasure  fan-  is  held  on  26  JLiy, 
while  a  regatta  and  athletic  sports  are  held  annually, 
and  attract  a  large  concourse  of  spectators.  The  town 
has  also  come  into  favour  as  a  watering-place,  is  recom- 
mended for  those  afHicted  with  asthma  and  diseases  of  the 
throat,  and  possesses  good  advantages  of  retirement,  salu- 
brity, mild  climate,  rural  environs,  and  a  fine  beach — tbe 
latter  merging  into  sands,  dry  at  low  water,  and  so  firm 
that  carriages  may  travel  on  them  to  Worthing.  The  town 
has  a  theatre,  two  halls,  two  banks,  several  good  hotels,  a 
parish  church,  two  dissenting  chapels,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  New  town  offices  were  erected  in  1894.  There  ai-e 
a  good  golf  club  and  a  social  clnb.  The  parish  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1826,  and  is  in  the  Pomted  style.  A  new  chancel 
and  side  chapel  were  added  in  1892.  The  church  has  a  fine 
stained  glass  E  window  representing  our  Lord  in  Glory,  the 
Vii'gin  Mary,  and  the  four  archangels.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  diocese  of  Chichester;  value,  £150.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester.  The  Wesleyan  chapel  was  built  in 
1825.  The  Congregational  chapel  was  built  in  1861,  and 
is  in  the  Early  Decorated  EngMsh  style.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel,  which  was  built  in  1864  at  the  expense  of  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  includes  church  and  presbytery,  and  is 
in  the  Decorated  English  style. 

Little  Mill,  a  station  in  Northumberland,  on  the  N.E.R. 
between  Long  Houghton  and  Chi-iston  Bank. 

Littlemore  or  Littlemoor,  a  hamlet  and  a  liberty  origin- 
ally forming  part  of  the  ancient  parish  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Oxford,  and  now  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Oxfordshire.  The 
hamlet  lies  neai-  the  river  Thames,  the  boundary  with  Berks, 
and  the  Wycombe,  Thame,  and  Oxford  branch  of  the  G.W.R., 
2i  miles  SSE  of  Oxford,  and  has  a  station  on  the  railway, 
and  a  post  and  money  order  oflice  under  Oxford;  telegraph 
office,  Sandford-on-Thames.  The  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Oxford- 
shire is  here,  and  is  a  large  building  of  stone.  Population  of 
the  ecclesiastical  parish,  1362,  inclusive  of  the  staff  and 
inmates  of  the  asylum.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  con- 
stituted in  1847,  when  it  became  a  consolidated  chapehy,  a 
small  portion  of  Iffley  parish  being  added  to  the  original 
hamlet.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ; 
gi-oss  value,  £250  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  modern 
edifice  in  the  Early  English  style,  consists  of  nave  and  highly 
ornate  chancel,  with  a  tower.     The  nave  was  built  by  the 
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late  John  Henri-,  Cardinal  Newman,  in  1836,  and  was  served 
by  him  until  his  resignation  of  St  Mary's  in  1843.  The 
chancel  and  tower  were  built  in  1848.  A  Benedictine  nun- 
nery was  founded  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL,  and  was 
given  at  the  dissolution  to  Cardin.il  Wolsey.  The  existing 
buildings  are  of  Perpendicular  date.  There  is  a  Baptist 
chapel. 

Littlemoss,  a  hamlet  in  the  Audenshaw  division  of  Ashton- 
nnder-Lyne  parish,  Lancashu-e. 

Little  Munden.     See  Munden. 

Littleover,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Mickleover  parish,  Derbyshire.  The  village  stands 
near  Rykneld  Street,  2  mUes  SW  by  W  of  Derby,  is  a  strag- 
glmg  place,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Derby.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  includes  the  village,. 
and  extends  into  the  country.  Acreage  of  the  township, 
1466  ;  population,  819  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  pansli,  842. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell ;  net 
value,  £130  with  residence.  Patron,  Lord  Scarsdale.  The 
church  is  old,  was  restored  in  1871-72,  consists  of  nave, 
aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a  belfry,  and  contains  a  handsome 
monument  to  Sir  Richard  Harpur,  Kt.  There  are  also  Baptist 
and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels  and  a  village  hbrary. 

Little  Packington.     See  Packisgton. 

Littleport,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  navigable  Ouse,  which 
is  crossed  here  by  a  wrought-iron  bridge  of  105  feet  clear 
span,  erected  in  1873,  adjacent  to  the  Ely  and  Lynn  section 
of  the  G.E.R.,  5  miles  NNE  of  Ely ;  is  a  large  place  with 
several  streets,  and  has  a  station  on  the  railway,  and  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Ely.  The  pai-ish 
comprises  17,118  .acres  of  laud  and  90  of  water;  population 
of  the  civil  parish,  4157;  of  the  ecclesiastical  pai-ish  of 
Littleport  St  George,  3002 ;  of  Liltleport  St  Matthew,  625. 
The  manor  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  All  the  sur- 
face except  about  800  acres  is  fen.  The  land  has  been 
very  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  skilful  draining  and  by 
the  system  of  claying.  Seventy-five  wind-engines  were  used 
for  effecting  the  drainage  prior  to  the  introduction  of  steam 
power,  and  two  steam-engines,  each  of  about  80  horse-power,, 
were  afterwards  employed.  There  are  a  town-hall  and  two 
gift  houses,  erected  in  1879,  a  working  men's  club  and  in- 
stitute, a  public  hall  capable  of  seating  450  persons,  a  con- 
stitutional hall  capable  of  seating  600  persons,  and  a  skating 
gi-ound  of  about  30  acres.  There  is  a  hii-ge  shirt  and  collar 
factory  employing  about  400  persons,  and  a  hall,  called  the 
Alexandi-a  Hall,  for  the  use  of  the  workpeople.  The  living 
of  the  mother  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ely  ;  net 
value,  £610  with  resideuce.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 
The  church  is  fine  Perpendiculai-,  was  enlarged  iu  1857  by 
the  addition  of  a  double  nave  and  aisle,  h.is  a  lofty  tower 
which  figm-es  conspicuously  to  a  great  distance,  and  contains 
nearly  900  sittings.  In  1886  about  3li00  acres  of  this 
parish  were  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  added  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical district  of  Little  Ouse,  Norfolk.  The  ecclesiastical 
parish  of  Littleport  St  Matthew  was  formed  iu  1878  from 
the  parishes  of  Littleport,  St  Mary  .and  Holy  Trinity,  Ely, 
and  Downham  in  the  Isle.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Ely ;  net  value,  £200  with  residence,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  church,  erected  in  1878,  is  a 
building  of  brick  in  the  Early  English  style.  There  are 
Calvinist,  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Melhodist  chapels, 
and  charities  of  various  kinds  with  an  income  of  £300.  The 
parish  council  consists  of  fifteen  members. 

Little  Preston.     See  Preston,  Great  and  Little. 

Littlethorpe,  a  hamlet  in  Crosby  and  Narborough  parishes, 
Leicestershue,  on  the  river  Soar,  6^  miles  SW  by  S  of  Lei- 

Littlethorpe,  a  village  in  Whitcliffe-with-Thorpe  town- 
ship, Ripon  parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Ure,  Ij 
mile  SSE  of  Ripon.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Ripon.  The  makmg  of  bricks  and  tiles  is  can-ied 
on.  The  church  is  a  budding  of  brick  erected  in  1878,  con- 
sists of  chancel,  nave,  S  porch,  and  a  small  belfry,  and  con- 
tains several  stained  wmdows.  It  is  included  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical parish  of  St  Peter's,  Ripon. 

Little  Thurlow.     See  Thuklow. 

Littleton,  a  township,  with  a  small  village,  in  Christleton 
piu-ish,   Cheshire,  2  miles  E  of  Chester.     Acreage,  274  j 
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population,   103.      Littleton  Hall  stands  on 
overlooking  Chester. 

Littleton,  a  parish  in  Hants,  3J  miles  NW  hy  N  of 
Winchester  station  on  the  G.W.E.  and  L.  &  S.W.R.  Post 
town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  ofiice,  Winchester. 
Acreage,  1302 ;  population,  178.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Winchester;  net  value,  £156.  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windiester.  The  church  is  of  the  12th 
century  and  good. 

Littleton,  a  village  and  a  pai'ish  on  the  Ese  stream, 
Middlesex,  near  the  river  Thames,  at  the  boundaiy  with 
Surrey,  opposite  Chersey,  1  mile  N  from  Shepperton  station 
on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  and  4  miles  SE  of  Staines  railway  sta- 
tion, with  a  post  office  under  Shepperton  (R.S.O.) ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Shepperton.  Acreage,  1038 ; 
population,  99.  Littleton  House  is  the  chief  residence. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  London  ;  net  value, 
JE272  with  residence.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of 
brick  in  the  Eai-Iy  English  style,  and  contams  a  brass  of 
1S53  and  some  monuments. 

Littleton,  a  hamlet  in  Somerset,  Ij  mile  N  of  Somerton. 

Littleton,  a  tithing  in  Somerset,  6^  miles  SW  of  Bristol. 

Littleton,  a  hamlet  in  Somerset,  1  mile  S  of  Wellow 
village. 

Littleton,  a  tithing  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  Kcnnet  and  Avon 
Canal,  2  miles  SSE  of  Melksham. 

Littleton  Drew  or  Littleton  St  Andrew,  a  parish  in 
Wiltshire,  7^  miles  KW  of  Chippenham  town  and  station  on 
the  G.W.R.  Post  town,  Chippenham.  Acreage,  980 ;  popu- 
lation, 172.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ; 
net  value,  £130  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol.    The  church  is  very  small  but  interesting. 

Littleton,  Higli,  a  villai;e  and  a  parish  iu  Somerset. 
The  village  stands  460  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
10  miles  SW  by  W  of  Bath.  It  has  a  post  ofiBce  under 
Hallatrow ;  money  order  and  telegi-apli  office,  Paulton.  The 
palish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Hallatrow,  which  has  a 
station  on  the  G.W.R.  Acreage,  1303;  population,  798. 
Coal  is  worked.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells;  gross  value,  £111.  The  church  was 
restored  in  1885,  comprises  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with 
a  fine  tower ;  and  contains  monuments  of  the  loth  century 
to  the  Hodges  family.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Methodist 
chapels.     Kingwell  Hall  is  a  chief  residence. 

Littleton,  Middle,  a  village  in  North  Middleton  parish, 
Worcestershu-e,  3J  miles  NE  by  N  of  Evesham. 

Littleton,  North,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Worcester- 
shire. The  village  stands  near  the  river  Avon,  on  the  E 
verge  of  the  county,  1  mile  N  of  Littleton  and  Badsey  sta- 
tion on  the  G.W.R.,  and  4  miles  NE  by  N  of  Evesham.  Post 
town  and  telep-aph  office.  South  Littleton,  under  Evesham ; 
money  order  office,  Badsey.  The  pai'ish  contains  also  the 
village  of  Middle  Littleton.  Acreage,  1706 ;  population, 
SOO.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of 
South  Littleton,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  The  church 
stands  at  Middle  Littleton ;  ranges  from  Norman  to  Per- 
pendicular; is  cruciform,  and  was  restored  in  1871.  It  con- 
tains a  Norman  font  and  some  ancient  encaustic  tiles.  The 
shaft  of  an  ancient  cross  is  iu  the  churchyard,  and  a  large 
ancient  building,  once  a  tithe-bam  of  Evesham  Abbey,  is 
near  the  church.     It  was  built  by  Abbot  Ombresby. 

Littleton  Pannell,  a  tithing,  with  a  village,  in  West 
Larington  parish,  Wiltshire,  6  miles  SSW  of  Devizes.  The 
village  was  once  a  mai-ket-town. 

Littleton  St  Andrew.     See  Littleton  Drew. 

Littleton,  South,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Worcester- 
shire, half  a  mile  N  of  Littleton  and  Badsey  station  on  the 
G.W.E.,  and  3  miles  NE  by  N  of  Evesham.  There  is  a  post 
and  telegraph  office  under  Evesham;  money  order  office, 
Badsey.  Acreage,  813 ;  population,  310.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  united  with  the  vicarage  of  North  Littleton,  in  the 
diocese  of  Worcester;  gross  value,  £266  with  residence. 
Patrons,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  church  ranges  from 
Norman  downwards,  and  was  restored  in  1883. 

Littleton-upon-Sevem,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  on 
the  river  Severn,   3  miles  W  of   Thornbury.     Post  town, 
Thorabuiy  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Thorn- 
bury.     Acreage,  938,  with  1095  of  adjacent  tidal  water  and 
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foreshore;  population,  196.  The  livi 
diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  i 
residence.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
Norman  font. 

Littleton,  West,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Gloucester- 
shire, among  the  Cotswolds,  adjacent  to  Wiltshire,  2  miles 
NW  of  Mai-shfield.  Post  town,  Marshfield,  under  Chip- 
penham. Acreage,  1013;  population,  100.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Tormarton,  in  the  diocese 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  The  church  is  ancient,  was  re- 
paired and  enlarged  in  1855,  and  has  a  curious  bell-turret, 
or  small  tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire. 

Littletown,  a  hamlet  in  Liversedge  township,  Birstall 
parish,  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Liversedge  railway  station,  and  3J  miles  NW  of  Dewsbury. 
It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  (T.S.O.)  under  Livers- 
edge ;  telegraph  office,  Liversedge. 

Littlewick  Green,  a  hamlet  in  Hurley  and  White  Wal- 
tham  parishes,  Berks,  3|  miles  W  of  Maidenhead,  It  has  a 
Chm-ch  of  England  school,  used  also  for  divme  service  on 
Sunday,  and  a  Congregational  chapel. 

Littlewinsor,  a  tithing  in  Dorsetshire,  3J  miles  NW  of 
Beaminster. 

Littleworth,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Great  Faringdon  parish,  Berks.  The  village  stands  2  miles 
NE  of  Faringdon  town  and  station  on  the  G.W.R.  The 
parish,  which  was  constituted  in  1843,  contains  also  the 
hamlets  of  Thrupp  and  Wadley.  Population,  396.  It  has 
a  post  office  under  Faringdon ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Faringdon.  Wadley  House  is  the  seat  of  the  Good- 
lakes,  and  has  a  fine  park.  The  livmg  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Oxford;  net  value,  £135,  in  the  gift  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.     The  church  is  Early  English  with  chanceL 

Littleworth,  a  hamlet  in  Wing  parish,  Bucks,  3J  miles 
SW  of  Leighton  jBuzzard.  There  is  a  Baptist  chapel  built 
iu  1871. 

Littleworth,  a  hamlet  in  Christchnrch,  Gloucester, 
ecclesiastical  parish,  Gloucestershire,  adjacent  to  Gloucester 
city  and  within  Gloucester  borough. 

Littleworth,  a  tithing  in  Rodborough  parish,  Gloucester- 
shire, 4  miles  S  of  Stroud.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order 
office  under  Stroud ;  telegraph  office,  Woodchester.  Tiiere 
is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Littleworth,  a  hamlet  in  Minchinhampton  parish,  Glou- 
cestershire, contiguous  to  the  Littleworth  tithing  of  Rod- 
borough,  IJ  mile  NW  of  Minchinhampton. 

Littleworth,  a  railway  station  and  a  parish  in  the  S  of 
Lincolnshire.  The  station  is  on  the  East  Lincolnshire  branch 
of  the  G.N.R.,  5f  miles  SSW  of  Spalding.  The  parish  bears 
the  names  also  of  Deeping  Fen  and  Deeping  St  Nicholas,  and 
has  been  noticed  under  the  latter  of  these  names. 

Littleworth  Drove,  a  cut  iu  Deeping  Fen,  in  a  north- 
north-rasterly  dii-ection,  past  the  vicinity  of  Littleworth  rail- 
way station. 

Littlington,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  on  the  river  Cuckmere, 
3  miles  S  of  Berwick  station  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R.,  and  5 
WNW  of  Eastboiu-ne.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Polegate ; 
money  order  office,  Alfriston;  telegraph  office,  Berwick. 
Acreage,  904;  population,  112.  The  Hving  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Chichester ;  net  value,  £75  with  residence. 
The  church  is  good. 

Litton,  a  hamlet  in  Tideswell  parish,  Derbyshire,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  E  of  Tideswell,  and  2  miles  from  Jliller's 
Dale  station  on  the  M J{.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Buxton ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Tideswell.  The  manor 
belongs  to  Lord  Scarsdale.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  agriculture  and  stocking-weaving,  and  some  in 
stone  quarries.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  service  is 
also  conducted  in  the  school  room.  Bagshaw,  "  the  Apostle 
of  the  Peak,"  was  a  native. 

Litton,  a  vilLige  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The  vilhage 
stands  6  miles  SW  of  Glutton,  and  4  from  Hallatrow  sta- 
tion on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town  and  money  orderand  telegraph 
office,  Chewton  Mendip,  under  Bath.  The  parish  contains 
also  the  hamlets  of  Greendown  and  Sherbom.  Acreage,  1125; 
population,  214.  Lillycombe  is  a  seat  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  reservou-s  of  the  Bristol  Waterworks  are  partly  in  this 
parish  and  partly  iu  that  of  Hinton  Blewett.     The  living  is 
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a  i-cctoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  gi-oss  value, 
£'2i0.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  church 
W.1S  erected  in  1485,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  a  tower. 

Litton,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Arnclifie  pai-ish,  in 
the  W.  K.  Yorkshire,  in  Litton  Dale  Valley,  near  the  river 
Wharfe,  and  PJ  miles  NNE  of  Settle.  Post  town,  Skipton  ; 
money  order  office,  Kettlewell ;  telegraph  office,  Grassington. 
Acreage  of  township,  3y24 ;  population,  61. 

Litton  and  Cascob,  a  township  in  Presteigne  and  Cascob 
parishes,  Kadi.orshire,  on  the  river  Lugg,  3i  mUes  WNW  of 
Presteigne.     Acreage,  llHO  ;  population,  69. 

Litton  Cheney,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire. 
The  village  stands  4  miles  from  Bridport  station  on  the 
G.W.E.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Dorchester ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Abbotsbury.  The  parish  comprises  also 
the  hamlets  of  Nether  Coombe,  Higher  Egerton,  Asliby,  and 
Stancombe.  Acreage,  3341 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
427;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  463.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury;  value,  £5H0  with  residence.  Pa- 
tron, E.xeter  College,  Oxford.  The  church  is  ancient  and 
good,  with  a  tower,  and  contains  an  ancient  font,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  Dawbeny  family,  and  several  brasses.  There  is 
a  Jlethodist  chapel. 

Litton  Dale.  See  Litton,  W.  R.  Yorkshire. 
Livermere  Magna,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Suffolk. 
The  village  stands  o|  miles  W  by  N  of  Ixworth,  6  NNE  of 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  2J  E  from  Ingham  station  on  the 
G.E.R.,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Bury  St  Edmunds; 
money  order  office,  Bai-ton ;  telegraph  office,  Ingham  railway 
station.  The  parish  comprises  1558  acres;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  224;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Livermere 
Parva,  36S.  The  manor,  with  Livermere  Hall,  belonged  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton ;  passed  to  the  Cokes,  the  Actons,  and 
Admiral  Su:  G.  N.  I5roke  Middleton ;  and  belongs  now  to 
Lord  de  Sanmarez.  The  hall  is  a  handsome  edifice,  was 
built  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  stands  in  a  fine  park  over 
400  acres  in  extent,  well  stocked  with  deer,  which  extends 
into  Livermere  Parva,  and  is  traversed  by  a  fine  stream. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  rectory  of  Livermere 
PaiTa,  in  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  net  yearly  value,  ilSSO  with 
residence.  The  church  is  a  small  thatched  building  of  flint 
and  rubble  in  the  Later  English  and  Decorated  styles,  with  a 
tower. 

Livermere  Parva,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  4  miles  WNW  of 
Ixworth,  5i  NNE  of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  IJ  mile  E  by  N 
from  Ingham  station  on  the  G.E.R.  Post  town,  Livermere 
Magna,  under  Bury  St  Edmunds ;  money  order  office,  Barton; 
telegraph  office,  Ingham  railway  station.  Area,  1437 ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  145;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with 
Livermere  JIagna,  369.  The  manor  belongs  to  Lord  de 
Saumarez,  and  all  the  land,  except  one  farm,  is  in  Livermere 
Park.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of 
Livermere  JIagna,  in  the  diocese  of  Ely.  The  church  is  a 
plain  building  of  rubble  and  brick  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 
Liverpool,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  city  and  sea- 
port of  England,  in  the  hundred  of  West  Derby,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  is  situated  on  the  i^ight  or  east 
bank  of  the  estnary  of  the  Mersey,  about  3  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  201  miles  or  4i  hours  distance  by  railw.ay  from  London, 
in  lat.  53°  24'  N  and  long.  2°  59'  W  of  Greenwich.  The 
derivation  of  the  first  part  of  the  name  Liverpool  has  never  been 
conclusively  settled,  though  no  doubt  has  arisen  as  to  the  second. 
The  lake  or  pool  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  stream  which 
formerly  flowed  from  the  high  land  in  the  east  of  the  city 
with  the  river  was  an  important  contributing  factor  in  the  early 
foundation  of  the  town  as  a  secure  and  sheltered  port.  Now 
neither  pool  nor  stream  exist,  both  having  disappeared  before 
the  great  changes  and  improvements  which  the  recent  rapid 
growth  and  extension  of  the  city  have  imperiously  demanded. 
The  municipal  government  of  Liverpool  consists  of  a  corpora- 
tion numbering  eighty-four  members,  each  of  the  twenty-eight 
wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided  being  represented  by  an 
alderman  and  three  councillors,  presided  over  by  a  mayor 
(since  1893  entitled  to  be  styled  Lord  JIayor),  who  is  elected 
annually  by  the  corporation  from  among  their  own  body.  In 
I*arliament  the  city  is  represented  by  nine  members.  The 
present  municipal  area  is  5210  acres,  and  the  parliamentary 
area  8110  acres.  In  1894  the  Local  Government  Board 
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sanctioned  an  extension  of  the  municipal  boundaries,  which 
incvn  f:!  thr-  r,-  iii-':i;'  n  I  f  tl .   r-ty  frr.in  517,980  (according 

t"  '.'     ■  '■':<:■  _'    1  :   ;lip  acreage  from  5210 

In     ;    .      -;  from  £3,203,767  to 

X:;...  -.^  ..  i:.-  ■;.....;>■  u,  i,,.  r.  ,  puratiou  from  sourccs 
other  ijiLiu  iuii;a  aiiiountb  lu  i.lUi,.jOU  a  year.  This  is 
derived  principally  from  the  lai-ge  lauded  estate  possessed 
by  the  coi-poration,  which  makes  it  the  wealthiest  next  to 
that  of  Loudon.  The  property  of  the  corporation  is  approxi- 
mately valued  at  £6,768,808.  Geologically,  Liverpool  is  on 
the  new  red  sandstone,  which  rises  in  ridges  towards  the 
eastward  to  the  height  of  220  feet.  In  parts  this  rock  is 
covered  by  thick  beds  of  boulder  clay,  from  which  the  bricks 
ire  made  which  form  the  ordinaiy  building  material  for  the  re- 
:idential  portion  of  the  city.  The  coal  measures  crop  up  at 
some  6  miles  distance,  so  that  Liverpool  is  abundantly  and 
cheaply  supplied  with  this  iniport.ant  mineral  both  for  exporta- 
tion and  home  consumption.  Open  to  the  western  sea  breezes, 
with  good  natural  drainage  by  reason  of  the  continuous  slope 
on  which  the  city  is  now  largely  built,  streets  excellently 
p.aved,  and  with  strong  tidal  waters  carrying  off  the  drainage, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Liverpool  being  exceedingly 
healthy  And  this  no  doubt  would  be  the  case  but  for  the 
amount  of  small  house  property  built  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century,  which  set  at  nought  all  canons  of  sanitation,  and 
for  the  improvement  or  demolition  of  which  vast  sums  have 
been  and  are  still  spent  annually. 

Though  Liverpool  is  mentioned  in  a  document  of  about 
A.D.  1190,  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Domesday  book, 
and  this  while  Everton,  Kirkdale,  Walton,  Toxteth,  and 
Esmedune  (Smithdown) — all  now  forming  integral  parts  of  the 
city — are  duly  recorded.  It  is  evident  that  if  such  a  place 
existed  at  that  time  it  was  too  poor  and  mean  to  obtain 
mention  in  the  great  nation.al  register.  The  invasion  of 
Ireland  by  Henry  II.,  and  the  necessity  of  a  suitable  place 
for  the  concentration  and  embarkation  of  his  troops,  led  to 
the  emergence  of  Liverpool  from  its  obscurity.  The  selection 
of  a  port  on  the  Jlersey  was  no  doubt  materially  aided  by 
the  gradual  silting  up  of  the  river  Dee,  which  proved  so  un- 
fortunate to  Chester,  then  the  principal  seaport  of  the  north- 
west of  England.  It  is  to  King  John  that  Liverpool  owes 
her  foundation.  In  his  reign  there  was  considerable  passing 
of  troops  to  and  from  Ireland  and  Wales.  He  had  early 
perceived  the  advantageous  position  of  the  little  port  on  the 
Jlersey,  and  to  foster  its  prosperity  he  issued  in  1207  a 
charter  by  which  he  granted  "  burgages  to  all  who  may 
desire  them,  and  all  liberties  and  free  customs  the  same 
which  any  free  borough  on  the  sea  hath  in  our  land."  These 
burgage  tenements  numbered  168.  It  is  this  king  who  has 
the  reputation  of  having  built  the  Castle  of  Liverpool  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  freemen,  and  pre- 
sumably his  own  also.  This  castle  existed  for  some  700 
years,  though  in  a  dismantled  state  from  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  that  king  having  ordered  its  demolition  after  the  active 
part  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  against  the  Royal 
forces  during  the  rebellion.  It  was  entu-ely  demolished  and 
removed  in  1725  to  provide  a  site  for  the  present  St  George's 
Church.  In  1229  Henry  III.  granted  another  charter 
authorising  the  formation  of  a  merchants'  guild,  and  gi-anting 
other  privileges,  one  of  them  being  the  incorporation  of  the 
town.  Other  chai-ters  and  renewals  followed,  the  last  one 
granted  being  in  1880,  when  Liverpool  was  constituted  an 
episcopal  see  and  a  city.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the 
burgage  rents  and  royal  customs  were  let  in  fee-farm  to  the 
corporation  for  the  annual  sum  of  £10.  From  £10  in  the 
13th  centuiy  the  value  of  the  Crown  revenues  increased  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  to  £38  per  annnm,  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  decline,  owing  it  is  thought  to  the  visitation  of  the 
plague  on  several  occasions,  and  the  troubles  incident  to  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  In  1.t61  there  were  only  138  cottages 
in  the  town,  or  s,ay  690  inhabitants.  The  royal  revenue  fell 
off  about  this  time  to  some  £14  per  annum.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1296,  and  again  in  that  of  1306,  the  town  was  re- 
presented by  two  members,  but  afterwards  for  nearly  240 
years  it  was  unrepresented,  by  reason,  it  is  said,  of  the 
"debility  and  poverty"  of  its  inhabitants.  In  another 
document  of  this  time  the  town  is  refen-ed  to  as  the  "  poor 
decayed  town  of  Liverpool."  From  1547  onwards  the  right 
of  electing  members  was  regularly  exercised,  and  in  1688 
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the  town  had  the  honour  of  having  for  a  representative  the 
famous  philosopher  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  In  the  absence  of 
funds  voted  by  ParUament,  Charles  I.  in  1628  sold  1000 
manors  with  their  rights  and  fee-farm  rents,  that  of  Liverpool 
being  one.  It  was  honght  bj  certain  merchants  of  London, 
who  in  1632  reconveyed  it  to  Lord  Molyneus  for  ^£450  the 
fee-farm  rent  being  £14,  6s.  8d.  per  annum.  In  1672  Lord 
JFolyneus  conveyed  these  rights  to  the  corporation  of  Liver- 
pool for  1000  years  at  £o"o  per  annum.  About  1783  the 
corporation  bought  the  reversion  of  the  est;ite  and  the 
manorial  rights  for  £2250,  and  so  consolidated  the  fee  in 
themselves.  It  is  interesting  here  to  remarlc,  that  when 
Parhament  in  1856  deprived  Liverpool  of  tlie  portion 
of  these  rights  known  as  the  "town  dues,"  it  received 
£1,500,000  in  compensation.  In  1647  the  town  became  a 
free  port  and  independent  of  the  jm-isdiction  of  the  Chester 
officials,  and  in  1699  a  parish  separate  from  Walton,  to 
which  previously  it  was  ecclesiastically  joined.  LTp  to  about 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  it  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Liverpool  never  exceeded  1000,  but  from  this  period  tlie 
current  of  progi-ess  and  prosperity  set  in. 

Originally  the  trade  of  the  town  was  almost  wholly  with 
Ireland,  but  when  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  began 
to  be  colonized  the  Lancasliiie  and  Yoiksbu-e  exports  of  cotton 
and  woollen  goods  received  a  marked  impetus.  But  this  was 
unimportant  compared  witli  the  trade  which  arose  in  those 
goods  when  the  mecliauical  inventions  and  improvements  of 
Hargreaves,  Ar-kwright,  and  Crompton  were  generally  adopted, 
and  hand  labour  gave  place  to  the  cheaper  and  more  produc- 
tive power  of  steam.  Hitherto  raw  cotton  had  been  prin- 
cipally imported  into  this  country  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  Brazil,  and  the  Levant,  but  with  the  introduction  of 
a  much  superior  article  from  the  United  States  arose  that 
enormous  trade  which  cieated  moderu  Liverpool,  and,  it  may 
be  said,  modem  Lancashhe.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ISth 
century  the  population  of  the  town  numbered  about  6000,  and 
the  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  100,  averaging  85  tons,  and 
manned  by  1100  seamen.  In  1708  the  town  dues  produced 
£352,  18s.  The  pool  being  in  many  ways  inconvenient  at 
low  water  for  loading  and  discharging  vessels,  and  the  trade 
now  rapidly  developing,  it  was  proposed  to  construct  a  wet 
dock  with  gates  to  impound  the  waters.  This  was  begun  in 
1709  under  the  engineering  guidance  of  Joseph  Steers,  who 
has  the  honour  of  constructing  the  first  dock  of  its  kind — the 
precursor  of  that  great  system  of  docks  for  which  the  present 
city  has  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  dock  was 
constructed  on  the  expanse  of  the  pool  where  it  joined  the 
river,  and  then  known  as  the  sea  lake,  and  existed  until 
1826,  when  it  was  closed  to  form  what  was  then  unfortu- 
nately considered  a  satisfactory  site  for  the  present  Custom- 
house. The  filling  up  of  the  pool  and  the  clearing  away  of 
the  mins  of  the  dismantled  castle  in  1725  were  like  severing 
the  present  from  the  past ;  and  when  the  tower,  which  stood 
in  Water  Street,  was  improved  out  of  existence  in  1819  this 
severance  was  complete,  leaving  the  town  totally  void  of 
.antiquarian  interest.  This  tower  had  been  from  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  down  to  1734  (soon  after  which  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  corporation)  a  fortified  residence  of  the  Earls 
of  Derby,  who  have  always  more  or  less  identified  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  in  the  last  and  preceding 
centuries  several  times  exercised  the  office  of  mayor.  The 
old  dock,  as  the  original  one  was  called,  was  opened  in 
1715 ;  then  followed  a  dry  dock  (now  the  Canning  Dock)  and 
three  graving  docks,  which  were  further  added  to  within  the 
century  by  the  opening  of  the  Salthouse  Dock  in  1753, 
George's  in  1771,  the  Eing's  in  1788,  and  the  Queen's  in 
1796.  The  average  annual  tonnage  entering  the  port  during 
the  seven  years  from  1709  to  1716  was  18,371  tons.  The 
commerce  of  the  port  rapidly  grew  all  through  the  ISth 
century,  but  it  was  not  until  the  last  quarter  of  it  that  it 
.advanced  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Hitherto  Bristol  had  taken 
precedence  after  the  metropolis  in  ships  and  commerce,  but  it 
was  now  relegated  to  the  third  place,  and  the  very  metropolis 
was  ultimately  destined  to  give  precedence  to  the  port  of 
the  Jlersey  in  the  tonnage  of  its  ships  and  the  value  of  its 
exports  as  it  does  to-day.  The  development  of  the  trade  of 
Liverpool  has  bf-en  commensurate  with  thegrowthof  the  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures  of  Lancashke  and  Yorkshire.  The 
trade  of  these  counties  was  still  further  advanced  bv  the  im- 
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provement  in  internal  navigation  through  the  construction- 
first  of  the  Bridgwater  Canal  in  1771,  followed  by  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool,  and  others  of  no  less  importance  in  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  trade.  Then  followed,  towards  the 
close  of  the  century,  the  introduction  of  American  cotton, 
which  by  its  superior  quality  and  greater  cheapness  gave 
Lancashire  the  coumiand  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  Liver- 
pool profited  to  the  full  by  this  revolution  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustry, lu  1760  the  population  of  Liverpool  was  25,787, 
its  vessels  1245,  the  tonnage  about  105,468,  and  the  dock 
dues  paid  amounted  to  £2330. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteeuth  century  Liverpool  had 
the  advantage  of  a  large  shipbuilding  trade,  the  Government 
having  built  many  war  vessels ;  a  most  lucrative  trade  with 
the  West  Indies,  principally  in  sug-ai-,  rum,  and  cotton ;  and  an 
extensive  and  valuable  Irish  trade  in  cattle  and  provisions. 
The  Livei-pool  potteries  were  once  of  considerable  importance 
and  commercial  value.  It  was  here  that  printing  on  pottery 
was  first  practised,  and  where  Wedgwood  sent  much  of  his 
own  ware  to  be  printed.  Milling,  sugar  refining,  hon- 
fonnding,  engineering,  and  boilermaking  then,  as  now,  were 
important  local  branches  of  trade.  The  West  Indian  and 
Irisli  trades  are  still  of  gi-eat  local  importance,  but  its  ship- 
building has  lai'gely  drifted  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  to 
Belfast,  and  other  places ;  its  potteries  no  longer  exist,  and 
its  once  gieat  fish-curing  houses  ai-e  few  and  iusiguifieanL 
The  shave  trade,  which  brought  gi'eat  wealth  and  much  dis- 
credit to  many  Liverpool  merchants,  came  to  an  end  with  the 
passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1807  ;  and  though  Liver- 
pool did  earn  for  itself  an  unenviable  notoriety  on  this  account, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  London  and  Bristol  had  pre- 
viously set  her  a  bad  example.  An  inspection  of  the  follow- 
ing figures  will  forcibly  illustrate  the  enormous  development 
of  the  population  and  commerce  of  the  city  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century : — 


Population. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Dock  Dues 
Paid. 

1801 
1821 
1831 
18.il 
1871 
1801 

118|972 
205,572 

517;980 

60G0 
7810 
12,537 
21,071 
20;i21 
22,775 

4S9,719 

3;737;6G6 
6,131,745 
9,772,506 

£28,365 
94,550 
183,455 
235,527 
682.953 
1,117,924 

The  following  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  Liverpool  vessels 
and  their  tonnage — in  1895 — compai-ed  with  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  London,  and  Glasgow : — 


United  King 
London  .  , 
Liverpool  . 
Glasgow 


6,121,555 
1,341,850 
1,195.489 
952,758 


Of  sailing  vessels  under  50  tons,  London  has  505  against 
106  belonging  to  Liverpool,  and  99  to  Glasgow.  Of  sailing 
vessels  above  2500  tons  London  possesses  3,  Liverpool  31, 
Glasgow  4.  Of  steam  vessels  under  60  tons  London  has  410, 
Liverpool  105,  Glasgow  213  ;  while  of  steam  vessels  of  300» 
tons  and  above,  London  has  28,  Liverpool  80,  Glasgow  27. 
Of  the  total  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  amounting 
in  1895  to  £285,832,407,  those  of  Liverpool  are  valued 
at  £79.670,881;  of  London,  at  £90,620,390;  of  Hull,  at 
£19,240,435;  and  of  Glasgow,  at  £13,406,927. 

In  Liverpool  cotton  is  king,  whether  in  the  raw  or  manu- 
factured slate.  The  imports  of  raw  cotton  in  1895  were 
14,394,1106  cwts.,  being  abont  14-15ths  of  the  entire  imports 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  total  exports  of  manufac- 
tured cotton  goods,  the  value  of  those  which  left  Liverpool 
was  £3),093"717;  of  London,  £6,558,719;  .and  of  Man- 
cliesier,  £5,271,449.  Of  woollen  goods.  Liverpool  exported 
£8,585,333,  out  of  a  total  of  £16,423,948.  Of  linen  manu- 
factures, £2,954,065,  out  of  a  total  of  £5,351.025;  metals, 
£7,762,841,  out  of  £23,795,174 ;  machinery,  £4,427,667, 
out  of  £15,150,522.     Half  of  the  total  exports  of  glass  and. 
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earthenware  leave  Liverpool,  and  more  than  b.ilf  of  the  ex- 
ports of  alkali  and  chemical  products. 

When  it  comes  to  the  value  of  imports  compared  with  ex- 
ports, the  relative  position  of  Liverpool  and  London  is  con- 
siderably altered,  owing  to  the  more  valuable  commodities 
of  commerce— raw  and  manufactured — entering  the  metro- 
polis ;  while  to  these  must  be  added  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
imports  of  unmanufactured  wool,  which  in  1S95  amounted 
to  611,495,200  lbs.,  out  of  a  total  of  770,955,203  lbs.  The 
imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  for  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  vear  amounted  in  value  to 
£410,689,658,  of  which  i:i4o, 047,145  was  the  official  value 
of  the  London  imports,  and  £95,630,489  of  those  of  Liverpool; 
thus  three-fifths  of  the  enthe  imports  arc  received  by  London 
and  Liverpool,  and  the  remaining  two-fifths  by  all  the  other 
ports  of  the  United  lOngdom.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  principal  imports,  other  than  cotton,  at  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool. Wheat,  20,743,850  cwts.,  out  of  a  tot.al  for  the  United 
Kingdom  of  81,749,955  cwts. ;  tobacco,  47,808,805  lbs.,  out 
of  77,120,393  lbs. ;  unmannfactm'ed sugar,  6,784,939  cwts., 
cut  of  17,009,997  cwts.  The  provision  and  fruit  trades  are 
largely  centred  here,  while  halt  the  rice,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  palm  oil,  and  about  a  fourth  of  the  petroleum,  and 
198,269  out  of  415,565  oxen  and  cows  imported,  entered 
Liverpool  in  1895. 

While  the  foregoing  are  some  of  the  larger  exports  and 
imports  of  the  port,  her  dock  qu.tys  are  an  interesting  and 
instructive  lesson  in  the  commercial  products  of  the  world. 
For  the  accommodation  of  the  shipping  carrying  on  the 
enormous  trade  thus  indicated,  there  have  been  constructed 
along  the  margin  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  some  7  miles 
ninety-three  floating  and  graving  docks  adapted  in  area, 
depth,  and  conveniences,  to  the  requirements  of  all  classes 
of  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  from  the  small  coaster  to  the 
leviathan  ocean  liner.  An  inspection  of  these  magnificently 
constructed  docks,  crowded  with  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  from 
all  climes,  and  of  the  dock  quays  covered  with  their  varied 
merchandise,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  most  im- 
pressive of  the  sights  that  a  gi-eat  seaport  can  afford.  The 
total  area  of  these  docks  and  quays  is  1105  acres,  and  the 
total  lineal  quay  space  25  miles  1061  yards.  If  to  this  are 
added  the  506  acres  of  dock  space  and  the  9  miles  729  yards 
of  quays  at  Birkenhead,  the  total  area  of  the  Mersey  Dock 
Estate  amounts  to  1611  acres,  and  the  lineal  qu.ay  space  to 
35  miles  30  yai-ds.  Several  of  these  docks  are  surrounded 
■with  great  warehouses,  and  the  grain  elevators  at  the  ware- 
houses of  the  Waterloo  Dock  are  of  considerable  interest  and 
well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  administi-ation  of  this  large  and 
important  estate,  and  the  control  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mersey,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  and  its  staff  of  engineers,  accountants,  traffic  man- 
agers, dock  and  hai'bour  masters,  &c.  This  board  consists  of 
twenty-eight  members — two  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  remainder  by  the  dock  ratepayers. 

The  bonded  debt  of  this  gi-eat  trust  is  .about  £18,000,000, 
and  the  total  annual  income  from  rates  .and  dues  on  ships 
and  goods,  &c.,  amounts  to  about  £1,200,000.  The  number 
of  vessels  that  yearly  pay  tonnage  or  harbour  rates  to  the 
board  amounts  to  about  22,000,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  nearly 
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1,000. 


Previous  to  1843  the  docks  were  wholly  confined  to 
Liverpool,  but  in  that  year  a  scheme  was  matured  and  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament  for  utilizing  Wallasey  Pool  in  Birken- 
head for  dock  purposes.  Something  like  £6,000,000  have 
been  expended  in  developing  this  particular  estate,  but  with 
the  most  limited  success,  and  the  returns  barely  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  working  the  docks. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  passengers  at  all  states  of  the 
tide  to  embark  and  disembai-k  in  connection  with  the  great 
ocean  liners,  the  steamers  plying  to  various  watering  and 
other  places  on  the  coast,  and  the  river  ferry  boats,  the 
great  landing  stage  was  constracted  in  1857  .and  enlarged  in 
1874.  It  was  only  just  completed  in  the  latter  year,  when 
by  the  carelessness  of  a  gasfitter  it  took  fire  and  was  totally 
consumed  in  a  few  hours,  but  was  at  once  reconstructed 
in  its  present  form.  The  stage  is  2063  feet  long  by  80 
broad,  and  is  connected  with  the  shore  by  seven  bridges, 
besides  one  of  550  feet  long  and  35  wide,  whicli  forms  an 
immense  floating  roadway,  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide. 


Its  total  cost  was  £373,000.  To  visitors  this  stage  is  a 
most  attractive  promenade,  cn.abling  them  to  view  in  the 
most  effective  way  the  stirring  scenes  constantly  being  enacted 
on  this  busy  and  often  turbulent  river.  Some  idea  of  the 
passenger  traffic  between  Liverpool  and  the  ferries  on  the 
Cheshire  side  of  the  ilersoy  will  be  formed  by  the  fact  that 
the  passengers  to  and  from  Woodside  Ferry  in  isOS  numbered 
5,856,697,  and  to  and  from  the  Wallasey  ferries — Seacombe, 
Egremont,  and  New  Brighton— 10,19 1 ,1 51.  The  other  ferries 
not  here  included  ai-e  Traumere,  Eock  Ferry,  New  Feriy,  and 
Eastham. 

In  1881  the  population  of  the  city  numbered  552,425,  but 
in  1891  it  had  fallen  to  517,980.  This  decrease  caused  much 
sm-prise  when  first  published,  but  it  is  accounted  for  by  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  having  migrated  from  the 
centre  and  less  salubrious  parts  of  the  city  to  the  more  rm*al 
and  healthier  districts  on  the  outskirts,  particularly  on  the 
Cheshire  shore  of  the  Mersey.  No  city  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  so  densely  populated  as  Liverpool,  this  density  being 
97-9  to  the  acre,  while  London  and  Glasgow,  which  come 
nearest  in  density,  are  57-7  and  57-6  respectively.  Notwith- 
standing the  position  and  healthy  surroundings  of  Liverpool, 
the  city  is  remarkable  for  having  one  of  the  highest  death- 
rates  in  the  country,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  wretched 
poverty  and  inditference  to  cleanliness  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  poorest  inhabitants,  and  to  the  insanitary  character  of 
their  dwellings.  For  some  years  vigorous  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  corporation  to  improve  the  worst  localities, 
and  £268,000  have  been  spent  in  the  pm-chase  and  demolition 
of  the  unhealthiest  dwellings. 

Few  cities  are  better  provided  with  educational  institu- 
tions than  Liverpool,  though  none  are  of  early  foundation. 
University  College  (which  with  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
and  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  foi-m  Victoria  University)  ob- 
tained its  charter  in  1831,  and  up  to  the  present  has  received 
gifts  of  land  and  money  amounting  in  value  to  £330,000  ; 
attached  to  it  are  medical,  engineering,  and  architectural 
schools.  The  principal  secondary  schools  are  Liverpool  Col- 
lege and  Liverpool  Institute,  St  Francis  Xavier's  and  St 
Edward's  (Eom.an  Catholic)  Colleges.  Blnckbnrne  Honse 
and  the  Liverpool  College  for  Girls  are  the  principal  schools 
for  girls.  Elementarv  education  is  provided  by  52  Church 
of  England,  25  Pvoman  Catholic,  5  Wcsleyau,  2  British.  2 
undenomination.al,  1  Hebrew,  22  permanent  and  9  tempor- 
ary Board  schools,  containing  altogether  accommodation  for 
92,027  children,  of  which  25,850  is  provided  by  the  Board 
schools.  Since  the  Assisted  Education  Act  of  1891  came 
into  operation,  37  voluntary  and  10  Board  schools,  affording 
accommodation  for  25,927  and  9899  children  respectively, 
have  been  made  entirely  free,  and  11  voluntary  schools  pro- 
viding for  3862  children  partially  free,  while  during  the 
same  period  9  temporary  free  Board  schools,  with  accommo- 
dation for  nearly  2000  children,  have  been  opened.  When 
the  School  Board  was  created  in  1870,  there  were  on  the 
books  of  elementary  schools  47,590  children,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  34,252 ;  now  these  numbers  stand  at  90,336 
.and  76,661  respectively.  The  Liverpool  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, formed  in  1875,  is  a  voluntary  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  by  means  of  suitable  rewards  the  regular 
attendance  of  boys  and  girls  at  elementary  schools,  and  for 
promoting  by  scholarships  the  more  promising  pupils  to 
secondary  schools,  and  providing  them  while  there  with  the 
means  of  maintenance. 

Liverpool  being  a  county  borongh,  the  money  .accruing 
under  the  Customs  .and  Excise  Act  for  technical  education 
is  paid  to  the  Liverpool  corporation.  A  sum  of  about  £15,000 
is  now  annually  expended  among  the  colleges,  schools,  and 
other  agencies  in  the  city  engaged  in  imparting  instruction 
in  technical  subjects.  A  portion  of  these  funds  was  devoted 
in  1892  to  the  establishment  of  a  Nautical  College  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  an  efficient  special  and  gener.al  educa- 
tion for  boys  intending  to  enter  the  mercantile  mai-ine,  and 
for  preparing  seamen  and  officers  for  passing  the  several 
examinations  of  the  Local  Marine  Board. 

Many  of  the  public  buildings  of  Liverpool  possess  con- 
siderable architectur.al  merit,  but  none  of  antiquarian  interest. 
Pre-eminent  among  them  stands  St  George's  Hall,  which  by 
its  size,  dignity  of  style,  proportions,  .and  refinement  of  de- 
tails has  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
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finest,  buildings  of  the  Classic  revival  erected  in  modern 
times.  Tlie  building  combines  law  courts,  a  large  assembly 
hall,  and  a  concert  hall.  It  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
HaiTey  Lonsdale  Elmes,  an  architect  of  biilliant  promise  who 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  and  before  the  completion 
of  the  building.  Its  extreme  length  is  500  feet  by  200  wide 
and  150  high.  Its  greatest  external  feature  is  the  east 
portico  of  si.xteen  fluted  Corinthian  columns  45  feet  high, 
approached  by  a  handsome  flight  of  steps.  There  is  a  por- 
tico at  the  south  end  of  imposing  proportions  and  effective 
design,  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  Corinthian  columns, 
eight  in  front  and  four  behind,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  filled  with  sculpture  designed  by  Alfred  Stevens, 
E.A.  The  magnificent  assembly  hall,  intended  for  public 
meetings  and  concerts  on  a  large  scale,  is  169  feet  long,  74 
wide,  and  82  bigli.  Its  richly-decorated  semi-cylindrical 
roof  is  supported  bv  twenty  polished  gi-anite  columns.  The 
recessed  galleries  on  each  side  are  fronted  by  balustrades  of 
rich  marble  and  Derbyshire  spar.  The  hall  is  entered  from 
corridors  by  six  folding  bronze  gates  of  most  elaborate  design, 
and  is  lighted  by  electricity,  there  being  alone  in  the  hall 
1000  globes  placed  in  ten  chandeliers.  The  walls  underneath 
the  galleries  are  ornamented  with  panels  of  coloured  marbles 
and  by  niches  which  contain  statues  of  men  of  eminence 
connected  with  the  city,  for  the  most  part  of  considerable 
artistic  merit.  The  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  contain- 
ing inscriptions  and  the  city  arms  and  other  designs  in 
colours.  On  the  north  side  of  this  fine  room  stands  the 
gi'eat  organ,  built  by  Messrs  Willis  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley  at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  It  has  a  hundred 
speaking  stops,  enclosed  in  a  case  worthy  in  eveiy  respect 
of  the  noble  iiistrunu-nt  and  the  h.all  in  which  it  is  phiced. 
The  small  concert-room,  72  feet  by  70,  is  a  semicircular  room 
remarkably  chaste  in  its  decorations  of  cream  colour  and  gold. 
The  hall  was  begun  in  1841,  and  opened  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  on  9  October,  1851.  It  cost  £310,000.  The  Town- 
hall  in  Castle  Street — the  local  "  mansion-Iionse  " — is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  public  building  of  the  city,  being 
more  intimately  connected  with  its  growth  and  development, 
while  possessing  considerable  importance  from  size  and  struc- 
ture. The  building  as  erected  by  the  architect,  Mr  Wood  of 
Bath,  and  opened  in  1754,  has  undergone  considerable  altera- 
tions, principally  arising  out  of  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
whole  of  the  interior  in  1795.  It  is  a  rectangular  building 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  an  effective  advanced  portico 
in  front  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome.  Internally  a 
handsome  staircase,  well  lighted  from  the  dome,  leads  to  an 
admirably  designed  snite  of  rooms  devoted  to  civic  entertain- 
ments and  sumptuously  fni'nished  and  decorated.  The  ground 
floor  contains  the  council  chamber  and  rooms  used  for  meet- 
ings presided  over  by  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  lord  mayor 
during  his  term  of  office.  The  total  cost  was  X141,0'00. 
The  three  handsome  buildings  in  the  Cormthian  style  situated 
in  William  Brown  Street,  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  public 
library,  natm-al  history  and  antiquarian  museum,  and  art 
gallery,  are  unique  in  their  grouping.  The  library  and  museum 
was  erected  by  Sir  William  Brown  in  1860.  In  1877  Sir 
Andrew  B.  Walker  presented  to  the  city  the  Art  Galleiy ;  and 
the  inteiTening  building,  the  Picton  Reading-room,  was 
erected  by  the  corporation  in  extension  of  the  librai-y  m  1879. 
The  value  of  these  buildings,  with  the  land,  is  estimated  at 
£150,000.  To  the  east  of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  is  the 
County  Sessions  House,  forming  a  fourth  public  building 
standing  in  a  line,  and  vying  as  well  as  harmonizing  in  its 
style  of  architectni-e.  The  Municipal  Offices  in  Dale  Street 
is  a  building  in  the  Palladian  style,  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
tower,  and  veiy  imposing  from  its  design  and  size.  It  was 
opened  in  1868,  and  cost  £167,000.  The  new  buildings  of 
the  Liverpool  Exchange,  which  with  the  town-hall  form  a 
quadrangle,  are  in  the  style  of  the  Flemish  Renaissance,  and 
were  erected  in  1864-67  at  a  cost  of  £220,000.  On  the 
uncovered  space  which  they  inclose,  known  as  the  "  flags," 
the  cotton  merchants  and  brokers  meet  for  business.  There 
is  a  handsome  newsroom  in  connection  with  the  buildings, 
175  feet  long,  90  wide,  and  50  high,  used  by  ether  merchants 
and  brokers.  The  architect  was  Mr  J.  M.  Wyatt.  The 
Custom-house,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  dock,  in  the  Ionic 
style,  from  designs  by  John  Foster,  is  devoted  to  the  office  pur- 
poses of  inland  revenue,  customs,  post  office,  and  the  dock 
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estate.  Close  by  is  the  Sailors'  Home,  of  which  the  lata 
Prince  Consort  laid  the  first  stone  in  1S46.  The  Philhar- 
monic Hall  in  Hope  Street  is,  for  hearing  and  seeing,  one  of 
the  most  successful  music  halls  ever  erected.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly plain  externally,  hut  internally  is  decorated  with  much 
taste  and  is  ingeni<iusly  lighted  and  ventilated.  Mr  John 
Cunningham  was  the  architect.  The  cost  was  £37,000. 
The  county  courts  and  stamp  offices  and  the  new  general 
post  office  are  in  Victoria  Street.  Many  of  the  blocks  of  ofiBces 
are  of  handsome  design,  as  are  many  of  the  shops  in  the 
principal  streets.  The  banks  and  insurance  offices  have  vied 
with  one  another  in  erecting  handsome  substantial  buildings. 
Amongst  the  former  should  be  mentioned,  the  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  Adelphi,  North  and  South  Wales,  Liver- 
pool, North- Western,  Manchester  and  Liverpool;  and  of  in- 
surance offices,  the  Royal,  Queen's,  Liverpool  London  and 
Globe,  and  Pmdential. 

In  connection  with  railways,  "  it  is  only  bare  justice,"  Sir 
James  A.  Picton  writes,  "  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  fact 
that  it  is  to  the  sagacity,  enterprise,  and  perseverance  of 
Liverpool  merchants  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
development  of  railways  in  their  present  form."  The  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  railway  was  begun  in  1826  and  opened 
on  15  Sept.,  1830,  after  almost  insurmountable  difficulties 
had  been  met  and  overcome  by  the  genius  of  George  Stephen- 
son the  engineer.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Su-  Robert  Peel, 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  other  celebrities— about  eighty  in  all, 
were  present  at  the  opening  ceremony,  besides  a  numerous 
company  of  men  of  lesser  note.  The  brilliant  gathering  and 
the  elaborate  and  careful  arrangements  made  to  ensme  the 
success  of  the  day's  proceedings  betokened  the  interest  that 
was  taken  generally  in  this  gi-eat  enterprise.  The  day  was  an 
auspicious  one,  and  would  have  been  happy  in  every  respect 
but  for  the  untoward  accident  which  deprived  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Huskisson,  M.P.  for  Liverpool,  of  his  life.  The 
event  maned  the  day's  proceedings  and  cast  a  gloom  over 
everyone  present.  It  is  unnecessaiy  here  to  dilate  on  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  all  that  appertains  to 
railways  since  this  memorable  day,  but  they  are  insignificant 
compared  with  the  happy  changes  and  beneficial  cfl'ects  in 
all  civilized  countries  which  have  flowed  from  the  great 
enterprise  which  the  Liverpool  merchants  of  that  day  in- 
itiated and  carried  through  so  successfully.  Seven  great 
companies  have  stations  either  separately  or  conjointly  in 
Liverpool.  The  L.  &  N.W.R.  and  L.  &  Y.E.  have  their 
own,  while  the  Central  Station  finds  accommodation  for  the 
traffic  of  the  Midland,  Cheshu:e  Lines,  Manchester  Sheffield 
and  Lincolnshire,  and  Great  Northern  systems.  The  Mersey 
Tunnel  railway  (opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1886) 
has  united  the  Great  AVestern  system  at  Birkenhead  with  the 
systems  running  into  the  Liverpool  Central  Station.  Among 
more  recent  railway  achievements,  the  Liverpool  Overhead 
railway,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  docks,  and 
as  far  south  as  the  Dingle,  deserves  notice  as  being  the  first 
successful  electric  railway  of  unportaut  size.  It  was  opened 
in  1893  by  Lord  Salisbury. 

The  libraries  of  Liverpool,  both  public  and  semi-public, 
have  a  special  interest  from  the  historical  side.  The  Liver- 
pool Library,  more  generally  kuown  as  the  Lyceum,  is  a  sub- 
scription library  numbering  50.000  volumes.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1756,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
library  of  its  kind  in  this  comitry.  The  Athena?um  is  a 
libraiy  of  a  similar  kind  possessing  36,000  volumes,  and  was 
the  first  library  established  with  a  newsroom  attached.  It 
was  opened  in  1799.  The  Liverpool  Free  Public  Library, 
founded  in  1850  through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Sir  James 
A.  Picton,  was  opened  m  1852,  and  was  the  second  libraiy 
of  the  kind  opened  to  the  pnhUc — the  Manchester  public 
fibraiy  preceding  it  by  six  weeks.  The  reference  library 
possesses  105,000  volumes,  and  is  partictjarly  rich  in  valu- 
able works  in  natui'al  history  and  the  fine  arts.  There  ai"e 
connected  with  it  in  various  parts  of  the  city  three  bi-anch 
lending  libraries  having  in  the  aggregate  62,000  volumes, 
and  four  evening  reading-rooms  provided  with  numerous 
magazines  and  newspapers.  There  are  also  important  medical 
and  law  libraiies. 

The  present  water  supply  of  Liverpool  is  both  abundant  in 
quantity  and  excellent  in  quaUty.  The  reservoirs  of  Riving- 
tou  and  the  local  wells  proving  very  insufficient,  a  scheme  of 
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gigantic  proportions  was  inaugurated  in  1881  for  impoundinj; 
the  waters  of  the  river  Vyrnwy  in  North  Wales,  about  45 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Liverpool.  This  has  been  done, 
and  a  lake  some  6  miles  long,  and  having  a  surface  area  of 
1121  acres,  has  been  formed  where  previously  existed  a 
picturesque  valley.  Notwithstanding  engineering  difficulties 
of  considerable  magnitude,  this  gi-eat  work  was  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  completion,  and  the  water  turned  on  at  a  public 
ceremony  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  1892.  The  aque- 
duct, having  to  follow  a  more  devious  course,  is  77  miles  in 
length  from  the  Liverpool  town-hall,  and  the  city  has  the 
happy  fortune  of  possessing  at  present  a  supply  of  good 
water  from  this  source,  amounting  to  13,000,000  gallons 
per  day,  and  which  may  ultimately  be  increased  to  40,000,000 
gallons  daily.  Messrs  Thomas  Hawksley  and  G.  F.  Deacon 
were  the  original  engineers,  but  the  sole  responsibility  soon  fell 
upon  Mr  Deacon,  whose  name  must  ever  be  honourably  asso- 
ciated with  this  mastei-piece  of  engineering  skill.  The  cost 
has  been  £2,150,000.  The  public  parks  of  the  city  number 
sis,  all  of  which  are  easily  accessible  to  the  inhabitants. 
Sefton  Pai-k  has  an  area  of  382  acres,  and  cost  £410,000. 
The  other  parks  .are  Newsham,  160  acres;  Stanley,  100  ; 
Princes,  00 ;  Wavertree  and  Botanic  Gardens,  40  ;  and  Shell 
Park,  16.  Altogether  upwards  of  £700,000  have  been  ex- 
pended iu  the  purchase  and  laying  out  of  these  public  parks, 
which  now  cost  £12,000  a  year  to  maintain.  The  city  is 
well  provided  with  public  baths  and  wash-houses,  the  latter 
having  their  origin  in  Liverpool  about  the  year  1830,  and 
is  also  well  lighted  by  excellent  gas  supplied  by  the  Liver- 
pool United  Gaslight  Co.,  the  cost  of  which  to  ordinary 
consumers  is  3s.  per  1000  feet.  An  attempt  made  by  a 
company  in  1881  to  light  by  electricity  some  of  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  Liverpool  ended  in  absolute  failure.  Up  till 
1896  the  corporation  had  done  nothing  to  place  the  city, 
in  regard  to  this  mode  of  lighting,  on  an  equality  with 
many  much  less  important  cities  and  towns,  but  in  that 
year-  the  corporation  bought  over  the  Liverpool  Electric 
Supply  Company,  and  cables  are  now  laid  in  all  the  principal 
business  streets,  with  the  result  that  many  shops  and  offices 
are  replacing  gas  with  its  more  brilliant  rival. 

Hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  ai-e  numerous,  and 
are  generously  supported.  The  Eoyal  Infirmary  (295  beds) 
has  recently  been  rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  Alfred  W.ater- 
house,  K.A.,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £140,000,  of  which 
£110,000  was  raised  by  public  subscription.  The  Southern 
Hospital  (200  beds)  was  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  in 
1872,  when  it  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught;  and 
a  scheme  is  matured  for  rebuilding  the  Northern  Hospital 
(155  beds)  on  a  veiy  extended  scale,  largely  out  of  the  sum 
of  £350,000  bequeathed  by  Mr  David  Lewis  for  the  benefit 
of  the  citizens  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The  Stanley 
Hospital,  Hahnemann  Hospital,  and  the  Childi'en's  Infirm- 
ary may  also  be  mentioned.  Among  local  orphanages  the 
Blue-coat  Hospital,  founded  in  1709,  maintains  and  educates 
250  boys  and  100  girls;  the  Orphan  Asylum  in  Myrtle 
Street  provides  for  150  boys,  180  girls,  and  150  infants;  and 
the  Seamen's  Orphan  Institution,  217  boys  and  125  girls. 
Besides  these,  which  are  among  the  larger  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  city,  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  others 
maintained  by  subscriptions  and  donations. 

Liverpool  is  well  provided  with  places  of  religious  worship, 
but  as  yet  possesses  no  cathedi-al  or  church  of  exceptional 
interest.  St  Peter's  Church  is  used  as  a  pro-cathedral.  The 
usuiil  learned  societies  common  almost  to  all  large  cities  are  to 
be  found  here,  but  none  enjoying  more  than  a  local  reputation. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Literary  and  Philosophical, 
Philomathic,  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshhe, 
Ai-chitectural,  Geographical,  Biological,  Microscopical,  Geo- 
logical, Entomological,  and  Naturalists'  Field  Club.  Both 
the  drama,  opera,  and  music  generally  receive  liber.al  support. 
Art  has  numerous  friends  in  and  about  the  city,  the  private 
collections  in  the  neighbourhood  being  of  great  excellence. 
The  annual  loan  exhibition  of  pictures  and  sculpture  held  in 
the  Walker  Art  Gallery  is  not  inferior  at  times  to  the  Eoyal 
Academy  itself,  while  the  profits  arising  from  entrance  fees, 
&c.,  are  fast  enabling  the  corporation  to  form  a  permanent 
collection  of  works  of  art  of  gi-eat  importance. 

The  foundation  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  WUliam 
Brown  Street  is  due  to  the  13th  Earl  of  Derby,  who  be- 


queathed to  the  city  his  extensive  and  valuable  stuffed  collec- 
tion of  animals  at  Knowsley  Hall.  This  has  been  largely  added 
to  by  donations  and  purchases  during  some  forty  yeai-s,  so 
that  the  museum  now  has  a  deservedly  wide  reputation.  Here 
is  also  deposited  the  important  collection  of  antiquities  made 
by  the  late  Joseph  Mayer,  round  which  as  a  nucleus  has  been 
formed  an  equally  great  museum  of  ceramic  ware,  arms  and 
armour,  gems,  and  Egyptian  antiquities. 

The  volunteer  corps  of  Liverpool  number  twelve,  viz.,  five 
of  artilleiy,  five  of  infantry  (battalions  of  the  King's  Liverpool 
Regiment),  one  of  engineers,  and  one  of  submarine  miners. 
Liverpool  has  the  credit  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  modern 
volunteer  movement.  In  1853  a  number  of  young  men 
formed  themselves  into  a  club  for  the  purpose  of  military 
drill,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr  N.  Bousfield.  This  club,  after 
many  efforts  to  obtain  Government  recognition,  eventually 
became  the  1st  Lancashire  Kifle  Corps,  and  Mr  Bousfield 
received  the  first  volunteer  commission  as  Captain  Bousfield. 

The  local  roll  of  honour  contains  some  names  of  eminence 
worth  recording: — Richard  Ansdell,  painter;  Vistount  Card- 
well,  stJitesmau  ;  WUliam  Boyd  Carpenter,  bishop  of  Ripon  ; 
John  Deare,  sculptor ;  General  Earle  ;  John  Gibson,  sculptor ; 
Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  statesman  ;  iirs  Felicia 
Hemans,  poetess ;  Jeremiah  Horrocks,  astronomer ;  Joseph 
B.  Lightfoot,  bishop  of  Durh.am ;  Sh-  James  A.  Picton,  local 
historian  and  antiquarian ;  William  Roscoe,  historian  and 
poet;  Benjamin  Spence,  sculptor;  Charles  Santley,  baritone 
singer ;  and  George  Stubbs,  painter. 

The  .arms  of  the  city  have  been  described  as  follows : — 
"  Argent,  a  cormorant,  in  the  beak  a  branch  of  Laver,  all 
proper,  and  for  the  crest,  on  a  wreath  of  the  colours,  a  cor- 
morant, the  wings  elevated ;  in  the  beak  a  branch  of  Laver 
proper."  The  supporters  are  further  described — "  The  dexter 
Neptune,  with  his  sea-gi'eeu  mantle  flowing,  the  waist  wreathed 
with  Laver ;  on  his  head  an  eastern  crown,  or  in  the  right 
hand  a  trident  sable,  the  left  supporting  a  banner  of  the 
ar-ms  of  Liverpool ;  on  the  sinister  a  Triton  wreathed  as  the 
dexter  and  blowing  his  shell:  all  proper."  The  motto  is, 
Deus  nobis  Iugc  otia  fecit. 

The  student  of  the  history  and  topography  of  Liverpool 
would  do  well  to  read  the  following  works,  and  examine  the 
extensive  and  unique  collection  of  MSS.,  maps,  drawings, 
and  engravings  to  be  found  in  the  public  library  of  that 
city: — "Memorials  of  Liverpool,"  by  Sir  James  A.  Picton 
(2  vols.,  1875);  "Selections  from  the  Municipal  Aixhives 
and  Records,  13th  to  17th  Century,"  by  Sir  James  A.  Picton ; 
"  Selections  from  the  Municipal  Archives  and  Records,  1700- 
1835,"  by  Sir  James  A.  Picton;  "Liverpool  a  few  Years 
Since,"  by  Rev.  James  Aspinall  (1852) ;  "  History  of  the 
Commerce  and  Town  of  Liverpool,"  by  Thomas  Baines 
(1852) ;  "  Liverpool  Table-Talk  a  Hundred  1'ears  Ago,"  by 
James  Boardman  (1871);  "Liverpool  as  it  was  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  ISth  Century,  1775-1800,"  by  Richard 
Brooke  (1853);  "Essay  towards  the  History  of  Leverpool," 
by  Willi.am  Enfield  (1773);  "Pictorial  Relics  of  Ancient 
Liverpool,"  by  Wilham  G.  Herdraan  (2  vols.,  1843) ;  "  Views 
in  Modern  Liverpool "  (with  Letterpress  by  Sir  James  A. 
Picton),  by  William  G.  Herdman  (1864);  "Liverpool:  its 
Commerce,  Statistics,  and  Institutions,"  by  Henry  Smithers 
(1825) ;  "  Pictorial  Liverpool :  its  Annals,  Commerce,  &c.," 
by  James  Stonehouse  (1848) ;  "  Recollections  of  Old 
Liverpool,"  by  James  Stonehouse  (1863) ;  "  Streets  of  Liver- 
pool," by  James  Stonehouse  (no  date) ;  "  Stranger  in  Liver- 
pool" (fourteen  editions  issued  between  the  years  1807-1846); 
"The  History  of  Everton,"  by  Robert  Syers  (1830);  "  His- 
tory of  Liverpool,  from  the  Earhest  Period,"  by  Thomas 
Troughton  (1810);  "History  of  the  Ancient  and  Present 
State  of  the  Town  of  Liverpool,"  by  James  Wallace  (1795). 

Liversedge,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish 
formed  from  Bu-stal  parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire.  The  town- 
ship lies  on  the  Cleckheaton  branch  of  the  L.  &  Y.R.,  mid- 
way between  Huddersfield  and  Bradford  ;  has  a  station  on 
the  railway  9  miles  NNE  of  Huddersfield,  and  consists  of  the 
hamlets  of  Little  Town,  High  Town,  Flush,  Nonisthorpe, 
and  Millbridge.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-apli 
office  (S.O.),  aud  there  are  post  and  money  order  offices  at 
High  Town  and  Little  Town.  Acreage,  2130 ;  population, 
13,068.  The  parish,  which  is  governed  by  a  local  board, 
is  lighted  with  gas  and  supplied  with  water  from  the  Brad- 
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ford  Corporation  Works,  and  is  well  drained.  There  are 
many  good  residences  in  tlie  paiish.  Manufactures  of  cloth, 
coverlets,  carpets,  cai'ds,  macliines,  wire,  and  chemicals  are 
carried  on.  Coal  is  also  worked.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
•was  constituted  in  185S,  and  it  includes  only  part  of  the 
township,  the  rest  being  included  in  Robert  Town  chapelry. 
Population,  91G8.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  WakeHcld;  gross  value,  £300  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Vicar  of  Bustal.  The  church  was  built  in  1816,  and  is 
a  building  in  the  Perpendicular  style  consL^tiug  of  chancel, 
nave,  aisles,  north  porch,  and  an  embattled  western  tower. 
It  has  a  fine  thi-ee-manual  organ.  A  new  church  was  erected 
at  High  Town  in  1893.  There  are  a  grammar  school,  several 
dissentmg  chapels,  working  men's  clubs,  cScc. 

Liverton,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  chapelry  in  Easiugton 
parish,  N.  K.  Yorkshne,  6J  miles  E  of  Guisbroagh,  and  2 
from  Loftus  station  on  the  N.E.E.  There  is  a  post  office  at 
Liverton  Mines,  under  Loftus  (E.S.O.);  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Loftus.  Acreage  of  township,  2454 ;  popu- 
lation, 764.  The  manor  belongs  to  Viscount  Downe.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  cm-acy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Eas- 
iugton, in  the  diocese  of  York.  The  chui-ch  is  partly  Norman. 
Iron  is  worked.     There  is  an  hospital  at  Liverton  Mines. 

Liverton,  a  hamlet  in  Devonshii-e,  1^  mile  from  Ilsmg- 
ton  village. 

Livesey,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Black- 
burn parish,  Lancashire,  on  the  river  Darwen,  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal,  and  the  L.  &  Y.E.,  with  stations  at  Cherry 
Tree  and  JliU  Hill,  and  2J  miles  SW  of  Blackburn.  Under  the 
Blackburn  Corporation  Act  of  1892  the  pai-t  of  this  township 
within  the  borough  became  an  integi-al  part  of  the  pai-ish  of 
Blackbui-n.  There  ai'e  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  offices 
at  Cherry  Tree  and  Mill  Hill,  under  Blackburn.  Acreage, 
including  Moulden  Water,  203G,  of  which  23  are  water; 
population,  8878,  of  whom  6145  are  in  the  county  borough 
of  Blackbm-n.  There  are  several  cotton  mills  and  brick, 
tile,  and  drain-pipe  works.  Livesey  Hall  and  the  gi'eater 
portion  of  the  land  belonged  formerly  to  the  Livesey  family, 
now  estinct,  and  it  passed  by  sale  in  1802  to  the  family  of 
Feilden.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  here  crosses  the 
river  Darwen  by  a  fine  one-arched  aqueduct.  The  ecclesias- 
tical parish  was  constituted  in  1877.  Population,  8389. 
The  chnrch  of  St  Andrew  is  a  building  in  the  Early  English 
style,  erected  in  1877,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  transept, 
and  an  unfinished  tower.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy 
in  the  diocese  of  Manchester;  gross  value,  £240  with  resi- 
dence. The  parish  of  St  Francis,  Fenniscliffe,  was  formed  in 
1893  out  of  the  parish  of  Livesey,  and  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  N  side  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal.  The  church 
was  consecrated  in  1893.  A  Congi-egational  chapel  at  Mill 
Hill  is  a  handsome  erection  in  the  It.aliau  style,  was  built  in 
1859-60,  and  has  a  lofty  tower  and  spire. 

Lixton,  a  hamlet  in  Devonshire,  Sj  miles  from  Kingsbridge. 

Liza,  The,  a  stream  of  Cumberland,  rising  between  the 
Hay  Stacks  and  the  Great  Gable  Mountains,  and  running  6 
miles  west-north-westward  along  Euuerdale  to  the  head  of 
Ennerdale  Water.  It  is  overhung  on  the  left  side  by  the 
curious  heights  called  the  Pillar  and  the  Steeple. 

Lizard,  a  hamlet  in  Shiffnal  paiish,  Salop,  1^  mile  NE  of 
Shiffnal. 

Lizard,  The,  a  headland  in  the  SW  of  Cornwall,  12  miles 
S  by  E  of  Helston.  It  is  the  most  southerly  promontory 
of  England,  and  is  generally  the  iirst  land  seen  by  ships 
on  entering  the  English  Channel.  It  is  the  Promontorium 
Damnonium  or  Ocrinnm  of  Ptolemy.  Its  modem  name 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  originated  in  the  shape  or  the 
variegated  coloming  of  its  cliffs  as  seen  from  the  Channel, 
by  others  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Cornish  word  liaz- 
herd,  signifying  '•  a  projecting  headland."  Its  cliffs  consist 
chiefly  of  serpentine,  and  the  fields  near  it  are  based  on 
hornblende  and  talco-micaceous  schist.  The  coast  at  and 
near"  it  abounds  in  striking  and  romantic  features,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  Bumble,  the  Lions  Den,  Daw's  Hugo, 
Househole,  Penolver,  Behdden,  the  Chan,  Bass  Point,  Hot 
Point,  Kilkobben  Cove,  Parnvose  Cove,  Kaven's  Hugo,  Dolor 
Hugo,  the  Balk  of  Landewednaek,  Cadgewith  Village,  the 
Devil's  Frying  Pan,  CaerthilUan  Ravine,  Holesti-ow,  the  Yel- 
low Cam,  Tor  Balk,  Ivinance  Cove,  the  Kill  Headland,  the 
Horse,  Pigeon's  Hugo,  the  Soap  Piock,  Vellan  Point,  Prada- 
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nack  Head,  MuUion  Gull  Rock,  Mullion  Cove,  Mnllion  Island, 
Bellurian  Cove,  and  others.  Two  lighthouses  stand  at  the 
Lizard,  222  feet  asunder;  they  are  fitted  with  the  elec- 
tric light  and  throw  a  light  to  the  distance  of  21  miles; 
there  is  also  a  fog  signal  of  the  "  siren  "  type.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  Lloyd's  signal  stations  is  situated  at  Bass 
Point. 

Lizard  Town,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Lizard,  in 
Corn  walk 

Llaethbwlch,  a  township  in  Llanfihangel  parish,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, oj  miles  SW  of  Llanfyllin. 

Llaethwryd,  a  township  in  Cenig-y-Druidion  parish, 
Denbighshire,  8  miles  NW  of  Carwen. 

Llaithfami,  a  township  in  Llauelian  parish,  Denbigh- 
shire, 4  miles  WSW  of  Abergele. 

Llamphey.     See  Lajiphey. 

Llan,  a  Welsh  word  used,  both  by  itself  and  as  a  prefix, 
in  topographical  nomenclatiu-e.  It  signifies  primarily  a 
smooth  area,  an  enclosure,  or  a  place  of  meeting ;  secondarily, 
a  church-place  or  village ;  and  metonymically,  a  chnrch.  It 
very  generally  bears  tlie  last  of  these  meanings  in  nomencla- 
ture, and  very  often  takes  the  patron  saint's  name  in  conjunc- 
tion with  it  to  form  the  entire  name  of  a  place,  as  Llanafan 
or  St  Avan's  Church,  Llanbadrig  or  St  Patrick's  Church, 
Llanbedr  or  St  Peter's  Church,  &c. 

Llan,  a  hamlet  iu  Llangendeime  parish,  Carmarthenshire, 
near  the  Little  Gwendraeth  river,  4J  miles  SE  of  the  town  of 
Carmarthen. 

Llan,  a  township  in  Bryn-Eglnys  palish,  Denbighshire, 
5i  miles  NW  of  Llangollen. 

Llan,  a  township  in  Llanai'mon  paiish,  Denbighshire,  5^ 
miles  ESE  of  Ruthin. 

Llan,  a  township  in  Llanelian  parish,  Denbighshire,  4i 
miles  WSW  of  Abergele. 

Llan,  a  township  of  LlaneUdaa  parish,  Denbighshii-e,  Si- 
miles miles  of  Enthin. 

Llan,  a  township  in  Llangwm  parish,  Denbighshu-e,  7^ 
miles  W  of  Corwen. 

Llan,  a  township  in  Llanrhaidr-in-Kinmerch  parish,  Den- 
bighshire, 3  miles  SE  of  Denbigh. 

Llan,  a  township  in  Llansaintffraid  Glan  Conway  parish, 
Denbighshire,  2  miles  SE  of  Conway. 

Llan,  a  township  in  Dymeirchion  parish,  Flintshu-e,  Si- 
miles ESE  of  St  Asaph. 

Llan,  a  township  in  Gwaenysgor  parish,  Flintshire,  4i 
miles  NE  of  Ehnddlan. 

Llan,  a  township  iu  Kannerch  parish,  Flintshire,  3i  miles 
SSW  of  Holywell. 

Llan,  a  township  in  Llanfor  parish,  Merionethshire,  1 
mile  XE  of  B.ala. 

Llan,  a  township  iu  Guilsfield  parish,  Montgomeryshii-e, 
3J  miles  N  of  Welshpool.     It  contains  Guilsfield  village. 

Llan,  a  township  in  Himant  parish,  Montgomeryshu-e,  6i 
miles  NW  of  Llanfyllin. 

Llan,  a  township  in  Llandrinio  parish,  Jlontgomeryshu-e, 
S^  miles  NE  of  Welshpool. 

Llan,  a  township  in  Llansaintffraid  paiish,  Montgomery- 
shire, 5J  miles  EXE  of  Llanfyllin. 

Llan,  a  township  in  Llanwddyn  parish,  Montgomeryshire, 
11  miles  W  of  Llanfyllin. 

Llanaber,  a  p.aiish  in  Merionethshire,  on  the  river  Maw- 
ddach  and  Cardigan  Bay.  It  contains  Barmouth  town,  with 
its  head  post  office  and  station  on  the  Cambrian  railway,  and 
also  the  hamlets  of  Isvmynydd  and  Uwcbymynydd.  Acre- 
age, 11,872,  with  20G  of  adjacent  tidal  water  and  1052  of 
foreshore;  popnl.ation  of  the  ci^il parish,  2757  ;  of  the  eccle- 
siastical, 2269.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  rocks  include 
lead  and  copper  ores.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy,  united  with 
the  chapelry  of  Barmouth,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  gross 
value,  £218.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  church  stands  1| 
mile  N  of  Barmouth,  is  Eaily  English  with  plain  exterior, 
was  for  many  year's  so  greatly  dilapidated  as  to  be  unfit  for 
use,  has  been  "beautifully  restored  after  designs  by  Boyce  in 
ISGO  and  1881,  comprises  clerestoried  nave,  aisles,  and  chan- 
cel, has  a  very  fine  interior  and  an  exquisite  S  doorway,  and 
contains  a  curious  chest  which  was  used  for  receiving  votive 
offerings.  A  church  and  various  chapels  are  in  Barmouth. 
(See  Bakmol'th.)  Bontddu  or  Caerdeon  forms  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  parish. 
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Llanaelhaiam  ov  Llanhaim,  a  parish,  with  a  small 
village,  in  Carnarvonsliiie,  in  the  Lleyn  peninsula,  6i  miles 
I^W  bv  W  of  ChwiluEj  station  on  the  Carnarvonshire  section 
of  the'L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  6  N  by  E  of  Pwllheli.  It  has  a 
post  office  under  Chwilog  (E.S.O.);  money  order  office,  Tre- 
vor ;  telegraph  office.  Four  Crosses.  Acreage,  6658 ;  popu- 
lation, 1293.  Y  Eeifl  (The  Rivals)  are  on  the  coast;  they 
rise  with  great  abruptness  to  an  altitude  of  18S7  feet,  and 
as  seen  from  the  head  of  the  pass  near-  the  village  they  pre- 
.sent  a  magnificent  escarpment  of  frowning  precipices.  In 
the  peak  next  to  the  sea  are  extensive  gi-anile  quarries  em- 
ploying about  400  men,  and  at  the  foot  is  the  village  of 
Trevor,  with  a  population  of  about  800 ;  here  a  church  has 
been  erected.  The  ancient  fortified  British  town  of  Tre'r 
Ceiri  is  within  the  fastnesses  of  these  mountains,  and 
though  utterly  nnknown  to  record  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  perfect  .intiquities  of  its  cl"ss  in  the  kinad.  m. 
"  It  consists  of  seveial  groups  of  cells  or  cyttian,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  inclosing  upwards  of  5  acres,  being  more  than  300 
yaids  from  E  to  W.  The  inner  wall,  which  is  very  perfect, 
is  in  many  places  15  feet  high  and  in  some  16  feet  broad, 
and  has  a  parapet  and  walk  upon  it.  There  are  nine  groups 
of  cells  of  various  forms — round,  oval,  oblong,  square,  and 
in  some  instances  a  combination  of  hexagonal  chambers 
leading  to  a  circular  one."  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £205.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor.  The  church  stands  on  cliffs  overlooking  Car- 
narvon Bay,  and  is  Perpendicular  and  cruciform.  It  has 
been  beautifully  restored.  The  "  inscribed  stone  of  Llanael- 
liaiarn  "  has  been  preserved  in  the  wall. 

Llanafan  Fawr,  a  parish  in  Breconshire,  on  an  afHuent  of 
the  river  Wj-e,  6  miles  NW  of  Builth.  Post  town,  Builth 
(R.S.O.)  Acreage,  12,900  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
!)S<.) ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  813.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  is 
largely  disposed  in  pasture.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united 
■with  the  perpetual  curacies  of  Llanafan  Fechan  and  Llanfi- 
hangel-bryn-Pabuan,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value, 
£\ST.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  con- 
tains a  monument  of  Bishop  Avan.  Mab-y-Clochyddyn,  a 
poet  of  the  14th  century,  supposed  to  be  Macluflf-ap-Lly- 
warch,  was  a  native. 

Llanafan  Fechan  or  Llanfechan,  a  parish  in  Brecon- 
shire, on  the  river  Yrfon,  6  miles  W  by  S  of  Builth.  Post 
town,  Builth  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  2873;  population,  14G. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  rocks  include  slate.  Gwarafog, 
an  ancient  mansion,  is  now  a  farmhouse.  The  living  is  a  per- 
petual curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Llanafan  Fawr,  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  small.  There  is  a 
Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 

Llanafan-y-Trawscoed,  a  parish  in  Cardiganshii-e,  on 
the  river  Ystwyth,  between  the  railway  stations  of  Strata 
Florida  and  Trawscoed,  on  the  JIanchester  and  Milford  rail- 
way, 8  miles  N  of  Tregaron,  and  9  SE  of  Aberystwyth.  It 
has  a  post  office  under  Crosswood  (RS.O);  money  order 
office,  Crosswood ;  tclegiaph  oflice,  Llanilar.  Acreage,  2610  ; 
population,  381.  Crosswood  Park,  called  by  the  Welsh 
Trawscoed,  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lisburne,  and  has 
beautiful  gi'ounds.  Part  of  the  parish  is  wild  moor  and 
dreary  common.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
.St  D.avid's ;  gi-oss  value,  £:>S.  The  church  is  ancient,  with 
an  octagonal  font. 

Llanallgo,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  on  the  coast,  at  Moelfre 
Bay,  6  miles  E  by  N  of  Llanerchymcdd.  Post  town,  Llanerch- 
ymedd  (R.S.O.) '  Acreage  of  parish,  081 ;  population,  434. 
jiarble  of  good  quality  is  obtained.  A  cromlech  of  large 
size,  resting  on  seven  supports,  is  near  Moelfre.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Llaneugrad, 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  The  church  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  7th  century,  is  cruciform,  has  been  restored, 
and  is  notable  for  a  monument  to  those  who  perished  in  the 
sliipwreck  of  the  Itotjal  Charter  on  the  rocks  of  Moelfre  in 
1859.  The  monnment  is  of  marble,  cut  from  the  rock  on 
which  the  ship  sti-uck.  A  well,  once  held  in  superstitious 
veneration,  is  near  the  chmxh. 

Llan  Andras.     See  Pr.ESTF.iGXE. 

Llanannerch,  a  hamlet  in  Aberporth  parish,  Cardigan- 
shire, Oi  miles  NE  of  Cardigan. 

Llananno,  a  parish  in  Radnorshire,  on  the  river  Ithon,  4 
miles  NW  of  Ll.angunllo  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  10 
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NE  by  E  of  Rhayader.  Post  town,  Penybont  (R.S.O.) 
Acreage,  5899;  population,  2G4.  Slight  remains  exist  of 
Castle  Dynbod,  a  very  strong  fortress,  demolished  in  1640 
by  Llewelyn-ap-Grufj-dd.  There  is  a  mineral  spring.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Llanbadarn 
Fynydd,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  joint  gross  value, 
£155.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  has 
a  very  good  caived  screen  and  rood  loft. 

Llanarmon,  a  parish  in  Cara.arvonshire,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chwilog  station  on  the  Carnarvonshire  branch  of  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  5  miles  NE  by  N  of  Pwllheli.  Post  town, 
Chwilog  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  3933;  population,  705.  The 
parish  contains  the  village  of  Chwilog.  The  living  is  a 
rectory,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Llangybi,  in  the  diocese 
of  Bangor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Garmon,  and 
was  restored  in  1863.  There  are  Calvinistic  Methodist, 
Congi'cgational,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Llanarmon  or  Llanarmon-yn-Ial  or  Llanarmon-jm- 
■yale,  a  parish  in  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  on  the  river 
Alyn,  5  miles  ESE  of  Kuthin.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Mold  ;  money  order  and  telegr.aph  office,  Pontybodkin.  Acre- 
age of  the  Denbighshire  portion,  9517  ;  population,  1284, 
Acreage  of  the  Flintshire  portion,  2357 ;  population,  88. 
Population  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Llanarmon-yn- 
Ial,  833 ;  of  that  of  Enyrys,  539.  The  surface  is  rugged 
and  mountainous,  includes  much  of  the  "  wild  bills  of  Yale," 
and  is  dominated  by  Cefn-y-Brain,  rising  to  .an  .altitude  of 
1 844  feet.  Tommen-y-Fardre  Fort  and  Bwlch  Agricola  Pass 
are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lead  mines  .are  .at  Eiryrys.  Plas 
Bodidris  is  an  old  seat.  A  e.istle  of  Owen  Gwynedd  was  at 
Yale.  There  are  many  tumuli,  in  which  unis  containing  the 
ashes  of  burnt  bones  have  been  found.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph  ;  net  value,  £302  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  church  con- 
tains effigies  of  a  knight  and  of  Abbot  Grufydd-ap-LIewelyn 
of  Valle  Crncis,  monuments  of  the  Lloyds,  and  a  curious 
brass  chandelier,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Valle 
Crncis  Abbey.  The  rectory  of  Erryrys  is  a  separate  benefice. 
There  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Llanarmon  Dyffryn  Ceiriog,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Denbighshire.  The  %-ilIage  stands  on  the  river  Ceiriog,  8 
miles  SW  of  Llangollen,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order 
office  under  Rnabon ;  telegraph  office,  Glyn.  The  parish 
contains  the  townships  of  Lloran  and  Llywarch,  and  com- 
prises 9295  acres ;  population,  284.  Traces  exist  of  a  double- 
ditched  camp.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St 
As.aph  ;  net  value,  £140  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff'. 

Llanarmon  Mynydd  Mawr,  a  p.avish  in  West  Denbigh- 
shire, adjacent  to  Llanrhaiadr-ym-I\lochnant,  3:^  miles  SSW 
of  Llanarmon  Dyfi"ryn  Ceiriog,  and  7  N  of  Llanfyllin.  Post 
town,  Oswestry.  Acreage,  2218 ;  population,  129.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph.  Patron,  the 
Vicar  of  Llanrhaiadr-ym-Wochnant. 

Llanarth,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  river  Usk,  o^  miles  E  of  Penpergwm  st.ation  on  the  G.W.  R., 
and  6^  SE  of  Abergavenny,  and  has  a  post  office  under 
Newport ;  money  order  office,  Raglan ;  telegraph  office, 
Llanfihangel  Gobion.  It  includes  the  hamlet  of  Clytha. 
Acreage,  3818  ;  population,  563.  Llanarth  Court  belonged 
to  the  chamberlain  of  Henry  I.,  and  passed  to  the  Herberts. 
The  living  is  a  ™arage  in  the  diocese  of  Llandiiff ;  net  value, 
£251  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Llandaff.  The  chmxh  is  ancient,  and  was  restored  iu  1891. 
It  dates  probably  from  the  11th  century,  and  stands  on  the 
foundation  of  the  church  which  King  Offa  iu  the  7th  century 
gave,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
and  his  successors  in  the  see  for  ever.  In  the  churchyard 
there  is  an  ancient  runic  cross,  which  was  restored  in  1886. 
There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

Llanarth,  a  rillage  and  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire,  on  the 
rivulet  Llethi,  extending  down  to  the  coast,  4  miles  SSW  of 
Abcrayron,  and  12  N  of  Llandyssil  station  on  the  Cai-mar- 
then  .and  Cardigan  branch  of  the  G.W.R.  The  village  is 
situated  within  a  short  distance  from  the  sea-shore,  the 
suiTOunding  scenery  being  very  beautiful,  and  there  are 
pleasant  w.alks  radiating  in  all  directions,  surrounded  by 
trees  which  gi-ow  luxui-iantly  dose  to  the  sea,  and  sheltered 
by  the  hills.     It  h.as  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
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Tinder  Llandyssil.  The  parish  embraces  the  hamlet  of  Myd- 
railin,  where  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease, .  and  part  of  the 
village  of  Talgavreg.  Acreage,  15,013;  population,  1838. 
Noyadd  Llanarth  belonged  formerly  to  the  GryiEths.  Wern 
belonged,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  to  the  Lloyds,  and 
gave  entertainment  to  that  monarch  on  his  way  to  Boswovth 
field.  Ancient  camps  are  at  Pen-y-gaer  and  Castell  Moeddyn. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Llanina, 
in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  joint  gross  value,  £382,  and 
£120  from  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  towards  payment 
of  a  curate,  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 
The  church  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  massive  tower, 
and  contains  some  curious  monuments.  An  inscribed  stone 
bearing  a  cross  with  four  circular  holes  at  the  junction  of  the 
arms  was  in  the  churchyai-d,  but  was  removed  into  the  tower. 

Llanarthney,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Towy,  7  miles  E  of  Llau- 
dilo,  and  8  WSW  of  Carmarthen,  and  has  a  station  on  the 
Central  Wales  and  Carmarthen  Jmiction  branch  of  the  L.  & 
N.W.E.,  and  a  post  and  money  order  office  (R.S.O.) ;  tele- 
graph office  at  the  railway  station.  The  parish  comprises 
11,057  acres  of  land  and  102  of  water ;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  1926;  of  tie  ecclesiastical,  941.  The  parish 
council  is  composed  of  fifteen  members.  Dryslwyn  Castle 
was  one  of  the  Edwardian  fortalices,  erected  by  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Dynevor,  and  is  now  represented 
by  extensive  earthworks  and  ivy-clad  walls  on  the  top  of  a 
high  hill.  Middleton  Hall  is  a  chief  residence.  A  monu- 
ment to  Nelson,  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  tower,  is  in  the 
grounds,  and  was  erected  by  Sir  William  Paxton,  who  for- 
merly owned  Middleton  Hall.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  net  value,  £195  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  ancient, 
was  partially  restored  in  1682,  and  has  an  ancient  stone  cross. 
The  steeple  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  ancient  British 
architecture  in  the  county,  of  about  the  7th  century  date. 
There  are  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llanasa  or  Llanasaph,  a  parish  in  Flintshire,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee  at  its  mouth,  on  Offa's  Dyke,  3J  miles  W 
of  Mostyn  station  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  section  of 
the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  6|  NW  by  N  of  Holywell.  It  has  a 
post  and  money  order  oiEce  under  Holywell ;  telegraph  office, 
Mostyn.  It  includes  the  townships  of  Aston,  Golden  Grove 
Trelogan,  Gronant,  Gwespyr,  Picton,  Trelogan,  and  Trewaelod. 
Acreage,  6311  of  land  and  4849  of  water  and  foreshore ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  2619 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1591 ;  of 
the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Ffynongroyw,  1028.  Talacre,  Gyrn, 
and  Golden  Grove  are  the  chief  residences.  Llanasa  Hill  or 
Gorseddau  has  an  altitude  of  about  700  feet,  and  is  crowned 
by  a  signal  tower.  A  valuable  freestone  is  quarried  at  Gwespyr, 
and  small  round  stones  are  made  for  sharpening  tools. 
Coal,  ii-on  ore,  and  lead  ore,  are  found.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £300  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  chm-ch 
was  rebuilt  in  1737,  has  windows  of  stained  glass  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Basingwerk  Abbey,  and  contains 
several  old  monuments.  The  living  of  Ffynongroyw  is  a 
separate  benefice.  There  are  Roman  Catholic,  Congregational, 
Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  The 
Eev.  H.  Pan-y,  the  friend  of  Pennant,  was  vicar. 

Llanbabo,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  2  miles  NWof  Llanerch- 
ymedd.  Post  town,  Llanerchymedd(R.S.O.)  Acreage,  1908; 
population,  117.  The  land  is  flat  and  partly  marshy.  The  liv- 
ing is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectoiy  of  Llanddeu- 
sant,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  The  church  is  ancient,  in  fair 
condition,  occupies  the  site  of  one  founded  in  460  by  Prince 
Pabo  of  Wales,  who  supported  the  Britons  against  the  Picts 
and  the  Scots.  There  is  a  monument  of  the  prince  in  the 
church  with  a  coronet  on  the  head  and  a  speai"  in  the  hand. 

Llanbadam  Fach.    See  Ll.isb.idaen  Tkef  Eglwys. 

Llanbadarn  Fawr,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  in  Cardigan- 
shu-e.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Eheidol,  and  on  the 
Sai'u  Helen  Way,  1  mile  E  of  Abei-ystwyth,  occupies  the  site 
of  a  Roman  settlement,  took  its  name  from  St  Padarn  or 
Patemus,  a  foreigner  of  great  celebrity ;  was  made  by  him  in 
516  the  seat  ol  a  church,  a  bishopric,  and  a  monastic  college; 
had  soon  afterwards  another  church,  suffered  devastation  by 
the  Danes  in  987  and  1038,  when  its  two  chm'ches  were  de- 
Bti'oyed,  had  long  a  market  which  was  eventually  removed  to 
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Aberystwyth  ;  contains  in  its  centre  a  huge  stone  which  was 
spUt  by  the  lighting  of  a  bonfire  on  it,  stands  amid  verdant 
meadows  under  shelter  of  a  range  of  hills  backed  by  Plin- 
limmon,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  (E.S.O.) 
under  Aberystwyth  ;  telegraph  office,  Aberystwyth.  'The  dio- 
cese existed  till  only  about  600,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
bishop  of  that  time  having  been  murdered  by  the  inhabitants 
it  was  then  nnited  to  the  see  of  St  David's.  The  monastic 
college  was  given  in  1111  to  St  Peter's  of  Gloucester,  and 
went  afterwards  to  the  Abbey  of  Vale  Royal  in  Cheshire. 
The  p.arish  contains  the  municipal  borough  of  Aberystwyth, 
and  the  townships  of  Uchayndrc,  Issayndre,  Upper  Vainer, 
Lower  Vainor,  Broncastellan,  Clarach,  Elereh,  Lower  Llan- 
badarn-y-Croyddin,  Upper  Llanbadarn-y-Croyddin,  Cwm- 
rheidol,  Melindwr,  Parcel  Canol,  and  Trefeirig.  Acreage, 
54,112  ;  population,  12,318,  of  whom  6725  are  in  Aberyst- 
wyth borough.  The  following  ecclesiastical  parishes  are  in- 
cluded m  the  civil  parish  :— Llanbadai-n  Fawr  (population, 
2690),  Aberystwyth,  Holy  Trinity  (2306),  and  Aberystwyth, 
St  Michael  (4419),  Bangor  (1525),  Llangorwen  (361), 
Yspytty  Cynfyn  (843),  and  pai-t  of  Elereh  (174).  There 
are  several  good  residences.  Plas  Crug,  on  the  Eheidol 
near  Aberystwyth,  is  a  ruined  castellated  structure,  said  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  Owen  Glendower.  It  is  now  part 
of  a  farmhouse.  A  chalybeate  spring  is  near  Plas  Crug. 
Lead  mines,  which  were  worked  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  are 
at  Cwmsymlog  and  Cwmrheidol.  Traces  exist  of  several 
ancient  British  camps.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  David's;  net  value,  £265  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  Eai-ly  English, 
cruciform  and  large,  has  a  massive  central  tower  resting  on 
four  great  piers,  has  also  a  fine  Early  English  doorway  on  the 
S  side  of  the  nave,  contains  monuments  to  the  Pryses  of 
Gogerddan,  the  Powels  of  Nanteos,  and  the  antiquary  Morris. 
It  was  restored  in  1884.  The  churchyard  contains  ancient 
sculptured  crosses  There  are  Calvinistic  Methodist  and 
Congregational  chapels. 

Llanbadarn  Fawr,  a  parish  in  Radnorshire,  on  the  river 
Ithon,  8J  miles  \YSW  of  New  Radnor,  and  adjouiing  Llan- 
drindod  Wells.  It  contains  part  of  the  village  of  Penybont, 
which  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (E.S.O.> 
and  a  station  on  the  Central  Wales  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E. 
Acreage,  3871;  population,  587.  Penybont  Hall,  an  old 
Ehzabethan  mansion,  is  the  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  gross  value,  £325  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  has 
a  S  doorway  of  very  early  Norman  work,  with  some  curious 
carving  in  the  tympanum,  supposed  to  be  Anglo-Saxon,  a 
Norman  window,  three  lancet  windows,  and  a  centurion  stone. 
It  was  restored  in  1879  in  the  Norman  and  Gothic  styles. 

Llanbadarn  Fynydd,  a  parish,  with  a  small  village,  in 
Radnorshire,  on  the  river  Ithon,  near  the  river  Teme  and  the- 
boundary  with  Montgomeryshire,  6  miles  NW  of  Llanbister 
Road  station  on  the  Central  Wales  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R., 
12  N  of  Penybont  and  14  NW  of  Knighton.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Penybont;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,, 
Penybont.  Acreage,  10,335;  population,  482.  Fan's  are  held 
on  the  Friday  before  the  last  Tuesday  in  March,  April,  and 
July,  the  Satm-day  before  the  last  Tuesday  in  Sept.,  and  the 
second  Friday  in  Oct.  The  sm-face  is  hilly,  and  includes 
much  barren  moor  and  pasture.  Camnant  Bridge,  across 
the  Ithon,  is  near  the  village.  The  living  is  a  vicai'age, 
united  with  that  of  Llananno,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ; 
gross  joint  value,  £155.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 
■The  church  is  ancient.  There  are  Baptist  and  Calvinistic 
chapels. 

Llanbadarn  Odwyn,  a  parish  in  Cai-diganshire,  on  the 
river  Ayron,  and  on  the  Sarn  Helen  Way,  3  miles  W  by  N  of 
Tregaron.  Post  town,  Tregaron  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  2617  ; 
population,  260.  The  suffix  odwyn,  in  the  name  of  the 
parish,  signifies  "  veiy  white,"  and  alludes  to  the  appearance 
of  the  church  on  a  high  bleak  eminence,  which  commands  an 
extensive  view  along  the  valley  of  the  Ayr-on.  The  living  is 
a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Llanddewi 
Brefi,  m  the  diocese  of  St  David's.  There  is  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapel. 

Llanbadam  Tref  Eglwys,  or  Uoquially  called  Llan- 
badarn Fach,  to  distinguish  it  from  Llanbadarn  Fawr,  a 
parish,  with  a  village,  in  Cardiganshire,  on  the  river  Arth,  . 
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near  the  coast,  3  miles  ENE  of  Aberayi'on  and  11  N\V  of 
Lampeter.  It  includes  Cross  Inn  and  Pennant,  which  has  a 
post  office  under  Aberarth  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order  and  tele- 
gi-aph  office,  Llanon.  Acreage,  6318  ;  population,  731.  The 
word  tref-eglwi/s,  in  the  name  of  the  parish,  is  supposed  to 
signify  "  town  church."  The  living  is  annexed  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Cilcennin,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's.  The  church 
was  formerly  collegiate  and  had  a  prebend,  and  is  in  good 
condition.    There  are  three  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llanbadam-y-Croyddin,  Lower  and  Upper,  two  town- 
ships in  Llanbadarn  Fawr  parish,  Cardiganshu-e,  2  and  3 
miles  SE  of  Abeiystwyth.  Acreage,  5053  and  4224;  popu- 
lation, 601  and  418. 

Llanbadarn-y-G-arreg,  a  parish  in  Radnorshire,  on  the 
river  Edw,  5  miles  SE  by  E  of  Builth.  Post  town,  Builth 
(E.S.O.)  Acreage,  1222  ;  population,  60.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Cregriua,  in  the 
diocese  of  St  D.ivid's.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 
The  church  is  ancient. 

Llanbaddock,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire, 
on  the  river  Usk,  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Usk,  and  about 
half  a  mile  WSW  of  Usk  station  on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town, 
Usk,  under  Newport,  Monmouth.  Acreage,  3460  ;  popula- 
tion, 386.  The  road  from  Usk  to  Caerleon  traverses  the 
parish,  and  goes  for  some  distance  between  the  bank  of  the 
Usk  and  a  wooded  precipice.  Traces  of  the  Julian  Way  are 
in  the  vicinity.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Llandaff;  net  value,  i70.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St 
Madoc,  and  is  ancient. 

Llanbadrig,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  on  the  coast  at  Cemaes 
Bay,  4  miles  W  by  N  of  Amlwch.  It  contains  the  villages 
of  Cemaes  and  Careglefan,  the  former  of  which  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Amlwch.  Cemaes  is 
an  old-fashioned  port  and  fishing  village,  and  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  favourite  watering-place,  the  coast  being  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  the  air. very  bracing.  It  has  a  lifeboat  station, 
and  small  vessels  ply  between  it  and  Liverpool.  Acreage  of 
parish,  4627  ;  population,  1059.  Ynys  Badrig  (Patrick's 
Isle)  lies  off  the  coast.  The  rocks  include  marble,  limestone, 
and  serpentine.  The  linng  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Bangor;  net  value,  £149  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  old  church  stands  on  a  cliff  overlooking 
the  sea,  is  an  .incient  structure  in  good  condition,  is  s.^id  to 
have  been  founded  by  St  Patrick  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  and 
is  stUl  used  for  divine  service.  The  new  church  stands  in 
the  village  of  Cemaes,  and  was  built  in  1865.  There  are 
Baptist,  Congi-egational,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llanbeblig,  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire,  on  the  river 
Seiont,  the  Menai  Strait,  and  containing  the  borough  of 
Carnarvon.  Acreage,  6275  ;  population  of  the  civil  p.arish, 
11,521;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  10,279.  The  chief  features 
are  noticed  in  the  article  Caenarvon.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  united  with  that  of  Carnarvon,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bangor;  joint  net  value,  i!326  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Chester.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Peblig  or 
Publicus,  a  son  of  Maximns  and  Helena,  is  ancient  and 
cruciform,  was  restored  in  1894,  and  is  a  quaint  structure 
with  Irish-stepped  battlements,  containing  a  beautiful  figured 
alabaster  monument  to  Sir  \V.  Griffith,  brought  hither  from 
Llanvaes.  The  tithes  were  given  by  Richard  II.  to  the  nunnery 
of  St  M.ary  at  Chester. 

Llanbedr,  a  hamlet  and  a  quondam  chapelry  in  Liang- 
stone  parish,  Monmouthshire,  5^  miles  EKE  of  Newport. 
Its  church  was  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  but  has  gone  to  ruin, 
and  the  remains  are  now  used  as  a  barn. 

Llanbedr,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Merionethshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Artro,  near  the  coast,  2  miles  SSE 
of  Harlech ;  is  a  pretty  place,  embosomed  in  wood ;  has  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegi".aph  office  (R.S.O.),  and  a  station 
(Llanbedr  and  Pens£irn)  on  the  Cambrian  railway ;  is  one  of 
the  best  fishing  stations  in  Merionethshire,  and  serves  as  a 
good  point  to  the  tourist  for  exploring  the  romantic  scenery 
of  Glyn  Ai-tro  and  the  neighbom-ing  passes.  The  parish  con- 
tains also  the  hamlet  of  Gwyn  Fryn,  and  comprises  7479 
acres  of  land,  56  of  water,  and  281  of  foreshore;  population, 
436.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  rocks  contain  manganese. 
Several  cromlechs  and  meini  hirion  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of 
Llandanwg,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor. 
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Llanbedr,  Cardiganshu-e.     See  Lajipetee. 

Llanbedr  or  Llanbedr  Ystradwy,  a  pai-ish  in  Breck- 
nockshire, on  the  river  Grywyne,  under  Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  at 
the  boundary  with  Monmouthshire,  2  miles  NNE  of  Crick- 
howell,  and  6  NW  of  Abergavenny.  It  contains  the  parcels 
of  Bysych  and  Graigwen.  Post  town,  Crickhowell.  Acreage, 
3814 ;  population,  230.  Moor  Park,  Neuadd,  Glynpedr,  and 
Llanbedr  House  are  the  chief  residences.  A  walk  hence,  down 
the  Grywyne  to  Llangenau  chmch,  traverses  a  deep  dell, 
overshadowed  by  banging  woods,  and  encounters  a  maiTel- 
lous  variety  of  water,  wood,  and  hill.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Patrishow  or  Patricio,  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  gross  value,  £200.  Patron,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  church  is  ancient.  Bishop  Godwin 
was  rector.     There  is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 

Ll^bedr-Dyffiryn-Clwyd,  a  parish  in  Denbighshne,  on 
the  river  Clwyd,  under  Moel  Fanimau  Mountain,  2  miles  NE 
of  Ruthin.  It  includes  the  townships  of  Bodelgar,  Llwynedd, 
Rbiwia,  and  Treganol.  Post  town,  Ruthin  (R.S.O.)  Acreage, 
3102  ;  popul.ation,  369.  Llanbedr  Hall  and  Berth  are  chief 
residences.  Moel  Fammau  Mountain  has  an  altitude  of  1823 
feet.  The  hving  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ; 
tithe  commuted  at  £415  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph.  The  chm*ch  was  built  in  1863.  There  is  also 
a  chapel  of  ease  in  the  parish,  and  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapels. 

Llanbedr  Goch,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  on  the  coast,  at  Red 
Wharf  Bay,  1 J  mile  NW  of  Pentraeth,  6  miles  NE  of  Llangefni, 
and  6  J  WNW  of  Bcaumaiis.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Menai 
Bridge  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order  office,  Tynygongl;  telegraph 
office,  Pentraeth.  Acreage,  1423,  with  315  of  foreshore; 
population,  286.  A  small  port  is  on  Red  Wharf  Bay.  Marble 
and  hmestone  ai-e  quarried.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  cm-acy, 
annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Pentraeth,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Peter.  There  is  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapel. 

Llanbedrog  or  Llanbadrig,  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshue, 
on  the  E  coast  of  the  Lleyn  Peninsula,  near  St  Tudwall's  Bay, 
4  miles  SW  of  Pwllheli.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office- 
under  Pwllheli ;  telegraph  office,  Abersoch.  Acreage,  2307, 
with  100  of  foreshore ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  500 ; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  1841.  Worn  Vawr,  The  Cottage,  and 
Glyn  Weddw  are  the  chief  residences.  Much  of  the  land  is 
rocky  and  waste.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  per- 
petual cm-acies  of  Llanfihangel  Bachellaeth  and  Llangian,  in 
the  diocese  of  Bangor;  gross  value,  £511  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Pedroc.     There  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Llanbedr  Painsoastle,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Radnor- 
shire. The  village  stands  on  the  river  Bachhawye,  a  tributarv 
of  the  Wye,  6i  miles  NW  by  W  of  Hay ;  is  a  small  place, 
and  was  once  a  market-town.  Post  town,  Erwood  (R.S.O.} 
The  parish  comprises  3800  acres;  population,  202.  A  castle 
was  founded  here  by  the  family  of  De  Paine,  passed  to  the- 
Mortimers  and  others,  and  is  now  represented  by  only  the 
vestiges  of  its  moat.  There  is  a  lake  of  about  a  mile  in  circuit. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net 
value,  £82.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Darid's.  The  church 
is  ancient.     There  are  Baptist  and  Congregational  chapels. 

Llanbedr  Velfry.     See  Lampeter  Velfey. 

Llanbedr-y-Cennin,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Carnar- 
vonshire. The  township  lies  on  the  river  Conw.ay,  at  Tal-y- 
Cafn  station  on  the  Bettws-y-Coed  and  Festiniog  branch  of 
the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  4  miles  S  of  Conway,  and  includes  the 
hamlets  of  Tal-y-Cafn  and  Aidda.  Acreage,  1326;  popu- 
lation, 292.  The  parish  contains  also  the  township  of  Dol- 
garrog.  Post  town,  Conway.  Acreage,  4929 ;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  402;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  449.  An  ancient 
British  camp  is  at  Pen-y-Gaer.  The  Hving  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  tithe  commuted  at  £200  with  resi- 
dence.    Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.    The  church  is  good. 

Llanberis,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carnai-voushire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Seiont,  in  the  heart  of  Snowdonia, 
10  miles  ESE  of  Carnarvon.  It  has  a  station  at  the  termi- 
nus of  a  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  from  Carnarvon,  and  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegiaph  office  under  Carnarvon.  It 
is  a  stragglmg  place,  the  old  village  bemg  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pass,  about  2  miles  fi-om  the  modem  portion,  which 
extends  for  about  half  a  mile  N  of  the  station,  along  the 
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margin  of  Lljn  Padarn.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest,  most 
accessible,  and  most  frequented  starting  points  for  the  ascent 
of  Snowdon.  Guides  and  ponies  may  be  obtained  for  mailing 
the  ascent.  There  is  an  hospital  for  the  quarrymen  who  are 
injured  in  the  quarries.  The  parish  is  traversed  throughout 
by  the  route  from  CarnaiTon  to  Snowdon,  and  contains  Dol- 
badarn  Castle,  several  good  hotels,  Padarn  aud  Peris  Lakes, 
the  Dinorwig  and  Glyn  Ehonwy  Slate  Quarries,  the  Llanberis 
Pass,  the  Gorphwysfa  Inn,  Glyder-fawi-,  Elidyr-fawr,  IMoel 
Eilio,  and  Y  Gam  mountains,  respectively  3275,  3035,  2382, 
and  3107  feet  high,  together  with  other  summits,  and  with 
part  of  Snowdon.  Acreage,  10,219  of  land  and  249  of  water; 
population,  2818.  Uyn  Padarn  is  about  Ih  mile  long,  but  is 
comparatively  nan-ow.  Llyn  Peris  is  separated  from  Llyu 
Padarn  by  only  a  short  neck  of  land,  and  communicates  with 
it  by  a  stream ;  is  considerably  smaller  but  much  more  pictur- 
esque, and  is  engirt  from  its  very  brink  by  grand  spurs  of  the 
Elidyi'-fawr  .and  Moel  Eilio.  The  lakes  ai'e  very  deep,  and  were 
formerly  f.amous  for  char  and  other  fish,  but  they  have  been 
severely  damaged  by  refuse  from  the  sl.ate  quarries  and  the 
mines.  The  solitary  round  tower  of  Dolbadarn  Castle  over- 
looks Llyn  Peris,  and  is  the  remains  of  a  castle  of  the  Early 
English  or  Decorated  period,  though  a  castle  stood  on  this 
site  before  the  6th  century.  Dinorwig  Slate  Quarries  are  the 
most  extensive  in  Wales,  have  been  worked  to  the  depth  of 
300  perpendicular  feet,  .are  worked  by  means  of  powerful 
steam  and  water  mills,  .about  23  miles  aggi'egately  of  tramways, 
and  a  large  number  of  long  inclines,  and  have  connection  by  a 
railway  with  Port  Dinorwig  on  the  Menai  Strait.  There  are 
also  extensive  slate  quarries  at  Glyn,  on  the  south  side  of  Llyn 
Padarn.  The  rocks  .around  the  quames,  and  iu  the  adjacent 
cliffs,  exhibit  remarkable  flexures  of  the  Cambrian  formation. 
The  Llanberis  Pass,  upw.ard  from  the  village,  exhibits  more 
wild  grandeur  tlian  almost  .any  other  gorge  or  glen  in  Great 
Britain  ;  is  traversed,  for  nearly  4  miles,  by  a  road  overhung 
on  each  side  by  precipices  and  cliffs  of  mountainous  altitude, 
."sometimes  2000  feet  high,  and  crowned  with  peaks,  and  is 
sti-ewn,  over  slopes  and  bottom,  with  the  debris  of  shattered 
slate  fallen  from  the  precipitous  crags  above.  At  Pont-y- 
Cromlech,  If  mile  from  the  village,  is  a  large  block  of  fallen 
stone  misnamed  a  cromlech,  and  opposite  this  a  deep  ra\-ine, 
called  Cwm  Glas,  strikes  off  into  the  very  core  of  Snowdon, 
and  terminates  there  at  the  precipices  of  Crib-y-Ddysgl. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  net  value, 
i£200  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The 
old  church  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting 
buildings  in  Carnarvonshire,  has  a  remarkable  timber  roof  of 
the  15th  century,  resembling  a  ship  with  the  keel  uppermost, 
and  has  been  well  restored.  There  ai'C  also  a  modern  church, 
and  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Congregational,  Baptist,  and 
Wesleyan  chapels.  The  Queen,  when  Princess  Victoria, 
visited  Llanberis  in  1832. 

Llanbethery,  a  hamlet  in  Llancarvan  parish,  Glamorgan, 
oh  miles  SE  of  Cowbridge. 

Llanbeulan,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  2  miles  NNE  of  Ty 
Croes  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  6  W  of  Llangefni. 
Post  town,  Holyhead.  It  includes  Talyllyn.  Acreage,  3045; 
population,  221.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  Llau- 
faelog,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  net  value,  £298  with  resi- 
dence. Piitron,  the  Bishop  of  C.angor.  The  church  is  ancient, 
occupies  the  site  of  one  founded  in  630,  and  is  dedicated  to 
St  Peulan.     The  vicarage  of  Talyllyn  is  a  separate  benefice. 

Llanbister,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Eadnorshu-e.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Ithon,  4  miles  W  of  Ll.anbister 
Eoad  station  on  the  Central  Wales  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E., 
and  8  N  of  Penybont.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Penybont 
(K.S.O.) ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Penybont.  The 
parish  includes  the  townships  of  Bronllis  Caroge,  Church, 
Cwmlechwedd,  and  Cwmgaist.  Acreage,  14,530;  population, 
769.  Llynwent  is  a  mansion  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  much 
altered.  There  are  several  mineral  springs.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  net  v;ilue,  £106  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church 
is  ancient,  and  has  a  buttressed  tower  surmounted  by  a 
-wooden  belfry.  There  are  Calvinistic  Methodist  and  Wes- 
leyan  chapels. 

Llanbister  Road,  a  station  on  the  Centi-al  Wales  section 
of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  7  miles  NE  of  Penybont.  There  is  a  post 
■office  (R.S.O.);  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Penybont. 
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Llanblaenynis,  a  hamlet  in  Llangathcn  parish,  Carmai^ 
thenshire,  3  miles  W  of  LLandilo. 

Llanblefchian  or  Llanbleiddian,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan, 
on  the  river  Thaw,  1  mile  SSW  of  Cowbridge.  Post  town, 
Cowbridge.  Acreage,  3263 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
7G8;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Cowbridge  and  Welsh  St 
Donats,  2333.  The  central  part  around  the  church  is  beauti- 
fully situ.ated,  and  overlooks  the  town  and  vale  of  Cowbridge. 
St  Quentin's  Castle  existed  at  the  partition  of  Glamorgan  ; 
was  then  given  to  the  family  of  St  Qnintin;  passed  to  Lord 
Windsor,  and  latteriy  to  the  Bonvilles ;  the  present  owner 
is  Lord  Bute.  The  castle  comprises  now  picturesque  rains, 
including  the  px'incipal  gatew.ay,  with  lofty  ivy-hound  towers. 
IMarlborough  Grange,  Crossways  House,  and  Newton  House 
are  chief  residences.  Limestone  is  found.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  united  with  the  chapelries  of  Cowbridge  and  Welsh 
St  Donats,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  gross  valne  £252. 
Patron,  the  Bishop.     The  church  was  restored  iu  1896. 

Llanboidy,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  Gronwy,  an  affluent  of  the  river 
Taff,  5  miles  NNE  of  Whitland  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and 

9  NE  of  Narberth,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  under  Whitland  (R.S.O.)  The  parish  is  traversed  by 
the  Julian  Way,  and  contains  the  hamlet  of  Rigwm  and  part 
of  the  village  of  Whitland.  Acreage,  10,691;  population, 
1537.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's; 
net  value,  £107  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
D.avid's.  The  church  is  ancient.  There  is  a  church  at 
Whitkand. 

LlaJibradach,  a  railway  station  in  Glamorgan,  on  the 
G.W.  and  Rhymney  Joint  r.ailway  from  Cardiff  to  Merthyr 
Tydfil,  3  miles  N  of  Caerphilly.  There  is  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  Cardiff;  telegraph  office,  Caerphilly. 

Llanbrynmair,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Montgomery- 
shire.    The  village  stands  on  an  .affluent  of  the  river  Dy'fi, 

10  miles  E  of  Machynlleth,  and  has  a  station  on  the  Cam- 
brian railway,  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
(R.S  0.),  and  fairs  on  23  Feb.,  SO  March.  27  April,  25  May, 
28  Sept.,  and  26  Oct.  The  parish  inclndes  the  townships 
of  Dolgadfan,  Pennant,  and  Tafolwern.  Acreage,  22,996  of 
land  and  131  of  water;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  1288; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  1117.  The  Wynnstay  Arms  Inn,  with 
the  Llanbrynmair  station,  is  a  good  resort  for  anglers  and 
artists,  .and  a  good  centre  for  visiting  some  gi-and  pieces  of 
scenery.  One  very  rich  scene  is  a  series  of  waterfalls  at  the 
head  of  the  Twymyn  rivulet,  the  uppermost  of  which,  called 
Ffrwd-fawr,  makes  a  perpendicular  descent  of  130  feet. 
Severiil  lead  mines  are  within  the  parish,  among  bleak  hills 
to  the  NE  of  the  Plynlimmon  range.  Druidical  cu'cles,  27, 
72,  and  81  feet  in  diameter,  are  at  Nevrydd  ilynyddog.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  gross  valne, 
£238  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The 
parochial  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Maiy,  and  a  church  of 
St  John  was  built  in  1868.  Llanbrynmair  is  a  compound 
of  three  words,  signifying  "  church,"  "  hill,"  and  "  Mary." 

Llaneadwaladr.aparish  iuDenbighsliire,  on  the  river Ceir- 
iog,  here  called  Tregeiriog,  which  flows  through  the  middle  of 
the  parish,  4  miles  from  the  boundaiy  with  Salop,  and  8  N  by 
W  of  Oswestry.  Post  town,  Oswesh'y.  Aci-eage,  1792;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  165  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  which 
inclndes  pai't  of  Llansilin,  490.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
mountainous ;  one  peak,  called  the  Gyrn,  is  1720  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  parish  is  about  7  miles  in  length, 
and  the  church  is  at  the  extreme  E  end.  By  the  Parish 
Councils  Act  the  civil  parish,  with  five  others,  forms  a  dis- 
trict council  for  all  purposes,  including  poor  law.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £142  with 
residence.     Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 

Llancaiach,  a  railway  station  on  the  E  border  of  Gla- 
morgan, on  the  G.W.R.  and  G.W.  and  Rhymney  Joint  rail- 
way, at  the  junction  of  the  lines  from  Pontypool  to  Jlerthyr, 
and  from  Cardiff  to  Merthyr  and  Dowlais.  It  stands  on  a 
bleak  mountain  amid  collieries. 

Llancarvan  or  Llancaxfan,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Glamorgan.  The  village  lies  3  miles  from  the  coast,  and  4^ 
SE  of  Cowbridge.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Cowbridge; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Bonvilston.  The  parish 
contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Ll.anbethery,  Llancadle,  and 
Jloulton.     Acreage,  4725 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
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548 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  which  includes  Llam7thin,  577. 
The  manor  belonged  to  the  Sitsyllts,  and  passed  to  Waltei- 
de  Mapes,  who  founded  Waltei'stone.  The  surface  is  part  of 
the  tract  called  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan.  Limestone  is  found, 
and  there  is  a  mineral  spring,  A  monastic  establishment 
was  founded  here  in  427  by  Germanus,  who  was  was  suc- 
ceeded as  princip.il  by  Dnbritius  in  437,  who  .igain  was  suc- 
ceeded as  principal  by  Cadoc  the  Wise.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Llandafif;  net  v.ahie,  X17:i  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  church  is  of 
the  12th  century,  was  rebuilt  by  De  JIapes,  the  translator  of 
the  "  British  Chronicle."  It  was  restored  in  1872,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  which  was  restored  in  1891.  In  1872, 
when  excavating  below  the  floor  of  the  nave,  the  wall  of  an 
old  British  church  was  discovered.  There  are  Baptist,  Con- 
gregational, Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 
Caradoc,  the  Welsh  historian  whose  "Annals"  were  published 
in  1684  by  Dr  Powel,  was  a  native. 

Llanciilo,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  on  the 
river  Monnow,  at  the  boundary  with  Monmouthshire,  2i 
miles  SW  of  Pontrilas  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  and  4  SSW 
of  Abbeydore.  Post  town,  Abergavenny ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Pontrilas.  Acreage,  1086  ;  population,  60. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Kowl- 
stone,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  The  church  is  ancient 
and  was  restored  in  1894-95.  A  tree-covered  monnd  marks 
the  site  of  a  former  Border  stronghold, 

Llancynfelin  or  Llangynfelin,  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire, 
on  the  river  Dyfi  near  its  month,  near  Ynys  Las  station  on  the 
Cambrian  railway,  and  7  miles  NNE  of  Abeiystwyth,  It  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Trerddol  and  Taliesin.  Post  town,  Taliesin 
(E.S.O,);  telegraph  cilice,  T.alyhont,  Acreage,  5112,  with 
153  of  adjacent  tidal  w.ater  and  1259  of  foreshore;  popula- 
tion, 67G.  Traces  e.iist  of  Wyddno  Castle,  which  belonged 
to  Gwyddno  Gwranhir,  who  is  said  to  have  lost  a  large  tract 
of  land  here  by  inundation  of  the  sea.  Taliesin  is  believed 
to  h-ave  been  the  burial-place  of  the  famous  bard  whose  gr.ave 
(Bedd  Taliesin)  is  a  nan-ow  trough  nearly  6  feet  long,  and 
flanked  by  two  stones.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  David's;  gross  value,  £114  with  residence.  Pa- 
tron, the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  plain  but 
good,  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  one  built  in  the  Gth 
century,  and  is  dedicated  to  St  Cynfelin. 

Llandaff,  a  city  and  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  and  a  diocese 
in  Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire.  The  city  stands  on  the 
river  TafF,  and  near  the  Glamorgan  and  Cardiff  Canal,  1  j  mile 
SSE  of  Llandafi'  station  on  the  Taff  Vale  railway,  and  1  NE 
of  Ely  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  2*  miles  NW  of  Cardiff. 
Its  name  signifies  "the  Church  on  the  Taff."  Its  history  is 
mainly  ecclesiastical,  or  is  the  history  rather  of  the  bishopric 
and  the  catli^xlral  than  of  the  city.  Its  situation  is  very 
beautiful,  on  the  upper  part  of  a  declivity  which  is  covered 
with  some  fine  sheltering  trees,  and  which  slopes  rapidly  to 
a  meadowy  reach  of  the  river.  The  town,  though  technically 
a  city,  as  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  is  practically,  as  to  both 
size  and  government,  a  mere  village.  It  presents  a  plain  and 
straggling  appearance,  and  contains  few  remains  of  antiquitv. 
The  cathedi-al  is,  of  course,  its  main  feature,  and  this  will  be 
noticed  in  the  next  paragr.aph.  The  episcopal  palace  is  a 
mansion,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Matthew  family,  and  called 
Llandaff  Court,  hut  now  renov.ated  and  called  the  Palace. 
Bums'  of  the  ancient  episcopal  castle,  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  Ow.iin  Glyndwr,  still  exist ;  and  the  gateway  is 
still  tolerably  perfect,  is  castellated  and  of  the  13th  century, 
is  flanked  by  two  square  towers,  with  their  angles  chamfered 
off,  and  forms  the  entrance  to  the  garden  of  the  present 
episcopal  pal.ace,  which  is  a  substantial  modern  building  with 
a  small  domestic  chapel,  Kcsidences  for  the  dean,  the  canons 
residentiary,  and  the  minor  canons  have  been  erected.  Spa- 
cious and  beautiful  schools  for  thirty  orph.an  girls,  and  for 
thirty  boarders  and  100  day  scholars,  on  a  plot  of  about  4 
acres,  in  a  commanding  situation  on  the  Cardiff  Road,  over- 
looking the  hills  of  Monmouthshire,  were  erected  by  the 
Drapers'  Company  in  18C0  at  a  cost  of  £20,000  from  the 
funds  of  the  Howell  Charity.  A  working-men's  club  and 
reading-rooms  were  opened  in  18C7,  An  ancient  stone  cross, 
on  a  pedestal  of  four  steps,  stands  near  the  Lych  gate  leading 
into  the  cathedr.al,  and  has  been  repaired,  and  there  are  vestiges 
of  several  buildings  of  the  Decorated  and  Later  English  periods. 
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The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  It 
succeeded  a  chm'ch,  28  feet  long,  18  wide,  and  20  high, 
which  was  destroyed  at  the  Conquest,  and  it  was  commenced 
in  1120  by  Bishop  Urban,  but  not  completed  till  1296.  It 
had  no  dean  for  several  centuries  till  the  time  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners,  and  though  it  underwent  some  recon- 
struction in  the  14th  century,  and  perhaps  may  have  under- 
gone some  subsequent  repairs,  it  suffered  very  "great  neglect, 
and  passed  slowly  but  steadily  into  a  state  of  decay.  It 
appears  to ,  have  been  consider.ably  dilapidated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ISth  century,  and  it  was  almost  destroyed 
by  a  storm  in  1703.  A  proposal  was  made  in  1717  to 
abandon  it,  and  to  erect  a  new  cathedral  in  lieu  of  it  at 
Cardiff,  bnt  that  proposal  was  dropped  owing  to  the  collect- 
ing of  a  sum  of  £2000  in  1730  to  restore  the  old  building. 
The  work  of  restoration  was  effected  by  a  Mr  Wood  of  Bath, 
and  was  done  in  so  debasing  a  manner,  especially  by  the 
erection  of  an  Italian  doorway  and  fa9ade  dividing  the  nave, 
as  to  render  the  structure  "  absolutely  hideous."  But  a  new 
restoration  was  begun  in  1845,  mainly  through  the  exertions 
of  Dean  Knight,  under  the  direction  of  the  architects  Prit- 
chard  and  Seddon,  was  continued  successively  by  Dean  Cony- 
beare  and  Dean  Williams  till  1809,  and  cost  upwards  of 
£30,000,  contributed  principally  by  church  members  residing 
in  the  diocese.  The  interloping  wall  in  the  nave  was  removed, 
the  W  front  repaired,  the  W  bays  reroofed,  the  side  aisles 
and  the  clerestory  rebuilt,  the  chapter-house  restored,  other 
changes  made  in  the  walls,  the  interior  highly  improved,  the 
SW  tower  rebuilt,  and  the  NW  tower  restored.  The  edifice 
is  oblong,  has  an  uninterrupted  line  of  roof,  and  comprises 
nave,  choir,  and  presbytery,  with  .aisles  and  a  Lady  chapel. 
The  n.ave  is  114  feet  long,  70  wide,  and  65  high;  the  choir 
and  presbytery  are  82  feet  long  and  65  wide;  the  Lady 
chapel  is  54  feet  long,  25  wide,  and  36  high ;  the  chiipter- 
house  is  23  feet  long,  21  wide,  and  8  high;  and  the  entire 
structure  is  245  feet  long.  The  nave  is  Early  English,  of 
six  bays  with  aisles,  and  has  no  triforium.  The  W  front 
has  a  round  double-headed  door  and  a  large  central  light. 
The  NW  tower  was  rebuilt  by  Jasper  Tudor^  uncle  of  Henry 
VII. ;  it  is  about  106  feet  in  height,  of  three  stages,  and  is 
crowned  with  an  open-worked  parapet  with  rich  pinnacles ; 
it  contains  a  magnificent  peal  of  eight  bells  as  a  memorial  to 
Dean  Williams.  The  SW  tower  was  erected  in  1869,  the 
previous  one  having  been  pulled  down  in  1786;  it  is  196|- 
feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  and  is  of  three  stages,  with 
massive  buttresses  at  three  angles  terminating  in  open  cano- 
pies with  pyramidal  roofs  which  contain  figures  of  St  Peter, 
St  Paul,  .and  Bishop  011iv.ant.  The  choir  and  the  presbytery 
are  each  of  two  bays,  and  each  with  aisles,  and  the  former 
has  sedilia,  with  rich  mosaic  panels  and  four  shafts,  alter- 
n.ately  red  and  green,  erected  in  1844.  The  presbytery  is 
divided  from  the  Lady  chapel  by  a  wide  Norman  chancel 
arch.  The  reredos  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  contains  three 
paintings  by  Eossetti.  The  fr.agments  of  the  14th-century 
reredos  are  preserved  in  the  N  aisle  of  the  presbytery.  The 
Liidy  chapel  was  rebuilt  in  1296-1323,  .and  the  windows  of 
it,  wliich  are  of  Transitional  character  with  Early  Geometrical 
tracery,  were  restored  in  1844.  The  chief  monuments  are 
effigies  of  St  Teilo  and  Dnbritius  (both  of  whom  were  buried 
in  the  cathedral).  Bishops  de  Bruce,  Bromfield,and  Marshall, 
Sir  William  M.athew  and  L.ady  Audley,  the  tombs  of  Su- 
David  Mathew,  standard-bearer  to  Edward  IV.,  .and  of  Sir 
Christopher  Mathew  and  his  wife,  and  a  brass  to  Bishop 
Coplestone.  A  fine  cross  to  Bishop  OUivant  is  in  the  church- 
yard, and  a  beautiful  marble  tomb  within  tlie  cathedral. 

The  city  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Cardiff,  .and  is  a  scat  of  petty  sessions.  In  a  com- 
paratively new  and  handsome  building  is  held  the  probate 
registry  of  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Gl.amorgan.  A 
market  and  fairs  were  formerly  held,  but  have  fallen  into  dis- 
use. A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  vegetables  for  the 
supply  of  neighbouring  towns,  and  some  traffic  is  conducted 
northward  to  Merthyr  Tydfil  both  by  the  Taff  Vale  railw.iy 
and  the  Glamorgan  Canal.  The  parish  contains  .also  the 
hamlets  of  Canton,  Ely,  Fairwater,  and  Gabalfa.  Area 
of  Llandaff  (exclusive  of  Canton),  2678  acres  of  land  and 
68  of  water;  population  of  the  civil  p.arish,  4379;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  2747.  Area  of  Canton  (which  is  a  suburb  of 
Cardiff),  1649  acres  of  kind  and  24  of  water,  with  57  of 
43 
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adjacent  tidal  water  and  638  of  foreshore ;  population  of  the 
township,  32,805  ;  of  ecclesiastical  pai-ish,  32,775.  Gabalfa 
is  a  separate  ecclesiastical  parish;  population,  938.  The 
cathedral  is  also  the  pai-ish  church.  The  liviug  is  a  vicarage; 
gross  value,  £297  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff.  All  Saints,  Llandaff  Yard,  is  a  chapel  of  ease, 
erected  in  1891.  There  is  also  a  church  at  Ely,  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  Caerau  parish  church.  There  ai'e  Wesleyan,  Primi- 
tive, and  Calvinistic  Jlethodist  chapels.  Llandaff  House, 
Bajnton  House,  Eookwood,  High  Head,  Fairw.ater  House, 
and  Ely  Court  ai'e  the  chief  residences. 

The  bishopric  claims,  according  to  some  wTiters,  to  be  the 
most  ancient  in  Great  Britain,  and  appears,  according  to  less 
paatial  writers,  to  have  been  founded  in  the  early  pai-t  of  the 
6th  century.  It  never  made  any  such  figure  as  some  other 
ancient  British  bishoprics,  and  it  became  utterly  impoverished 
at  and  soon  after  the  Reformation.  The  first  bishops  were 
Dubritius  and  Teilo,  who  were  canonized  after  their  death 
and  are  still  revered  throughout  Wales.  Among  the  other 
bishops  have  been  Cymeliauc,  who  was  seized  in  his  church 
by  the  Danes  and  was  ransomed  for  £40  by  the  Idng;  Owen, 
who  died  in  his  chair  at  the  news  of  Laud's  death ;  Beaw, 
who  fought  in  the  cause  of  the  liing;  Godwin,  Marsh,  Har- 
rington, V.an  Mildert,  Copleston,  and  Watson,  who  was  thirty 
years  non-resident,  and  who  wrote  the  "Apology  for  the  Bible." 
The  cathedral  establishment  includes  the  bishop,  the  de.an,  tlie 
chancellor  of  the  chm-ch,  the  precentor,  four  canons-residentiary, 
five  prebendaries,  two  archdeacons,  and  two  minor  canons.  The 
income  of  the  bishop  now  is  £4200  ;  of  the  dean,  £700 ;  of 
each  of  the  canons-residentiary,  £350  ;  of  each  of  the  minor 
canons,  £150.  The  diocese  comprehends  all  Glamorgan, 
except  the  deaneries  of  East  and  West  Gower  and  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Cwmamman  (St  David's);  all 
Monmouthshire,  except  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
Kentchurch  with  Llangua  (Hereford) ;  the  ecclesiastical  pai- 
ishes  of  Beaufort  and  Hirwain  in  Brecknockshire,  and  parts 
of  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  of  Cwmyoy  and  Dixton  in  Here- 
fordshire. It  is  divided  into  the  arch-deaconries  of  Llandaff 
and  Monmouth.     Population;  799,376. 

Llandain  Fach,  a  village  in  Nantcwnlle  parish,  Cardigan- 
shire, "^  miles  N  of  Lampeter. 

Llandanwg,  a  parish  in  Merionethshire,  on  the  coast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Artro,  2  miles  S  of  Harlech.  It  con- 
tains Harlech,  which  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  (E.S.O.)  Acreage,  3627  of  land,  with  38  of  adjacent 
tidal  water  and  679  of  foreshore ;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  932  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1368.  The  surface  is  for 
the  most  part  hilly,  wild,  and  barren.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory, united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Llanbedr,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor;  gi'oss  value,  £172.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Tanwg,  stands 
close  to  the  shore,  is  Early  English,  with  some  interesting 
interior  features,  but  is  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

Llandawke,  a  parish  in  Cai-marthenshire,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Taff,  1^  mile  W  by  N  of  Laugharne,  and  5J 
miles  S  of  St  Clears  station  on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town, 
Laugharue,  under  St  Clears.  Acreage,  610 ;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  21 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  186.  The  living 
is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  rectory  of  Pendme,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  David's;  net  value,  £74  with  residence.  The 
church  of  St  Mai-garet,  Marios,  is  ancient,  and  was  repaired 
in  1885. 

Llanddaniel  Fab,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  near  Menai 
Strait,  1  mile  E  of  Gaerwen  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R., 
and  7  miles  SW  of  Beaumaris.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Gaerwen  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order  office,  Gaerwen ;  telegraph 
office,  Llanfairpwll.  Acreage,  1725 ;  population,  451.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicai-age  of 
Llauidan,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  The  church  is  ancient, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  one  which  was  built  in  616.  Remains 
of  an  ancient  chapel,  called  Capel  Cadwaladr,  stand  in  an 
entrenchment  130  feet  by  80. 

Llanddarog,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  on  the  river 
Gwendraeth  Fawr,  6  miles  ESE  of  Carmarthen.  It  has  a 
post  office  under  Cai-mai'then ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Cai-marthen.  Acreage,  4551 ;  population,  978.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value, 
£140  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bisliop  of  St  David's.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Twrog  and  is  good.     There  are 
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traces  of  an  ancient  chapel,  and  also  two  Calvinistic  Methodist, 
a  Congi-egational,  and  Baptist  chapels. 

Llanddausant,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  on  the  rivers 
Usk  and  Sawdde,  near  then-  source,  under  the  Black  Mountains, 
at  the  boundary  with  Brecknockshire,  7  miles  SE  by  E  of  Llan- 
gadock.  It  contains  the  hamlets  of  Blaensawd'de,  Gwidre, 
Maesfynnon,  and  Quatre  M.awr.  Post  town,  Llangadock 
(R.S.O.)  Acreage,  15,230 ;  population,  561.  The  Carmarthen 
Van  has  an  altitude  of  2631  feet.  A  lake  is  here  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Sawdde.  The  liviug  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  St  David's ;  gross  value,  £145  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  good,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  St  Simon  and  St  Jude.  There  are  two  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapels. 

Llanddeiniolen,  a  parish  in  Camai-vonshire,  including 
the  upper  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Cegid  and  some  of  the  N 
spurs  of  Snowdon,  2  miles  SE  of  Port  Dinorwic  station  on 
the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  5  NE  of  Carnai-von.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Cai-narvon ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Port  Dinorwic.  It  includes  Llandinorwig,  a  separate  ecclesi- 
astical parish  including  within  its  area  the  townships  of 
Ebenezer,  Clwt-y-Bont,  and  Dinorwig.  The  civil  parish  in- 
cludes also  the  large  villages  of  Bethel  and  Sarons,  detached 
from  the  mother  church  and  included  in  Llanfairisgair.  Acre- 
age, 9215  of  land  and  194  of  water;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  0164 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  2286.  The  Dinorwig  slate- 
quarries  here  and  in  the  contiguous  parish  of  Llanberis  em- 
ploy a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  Llys  Dinorwig 
was  a  palace  of  Llewelyn  ap  Grufydd,  the  last  king  of  North 
Wales,  and  is  now  a  ruin.  Dinas  Dinorwig  camp  is  one  of  the 
largest  ancient  fortified  posts  in  the  county,  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  a  short  distance  SE  of  the  church,  and  is  of  oval 
shape,  Eun-ounded  by  two  ditches,  with  a  lofty  intervening 
hank.  The  Ffynon  Cegid  Ai-thur  Well  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Cegid  river.  There  are  vestiges  of  several  ancient  British 
fortifications  and  of  a  Roman  road.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £196  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  church  is  good,  and  near 
it  ai-e  some  yews  28  feet  in  girth. 

Llanddeiniolen  is  so  called  after  Deiniol,  first  known  bishop 
of  Bangor,  in  the  5th  century.  The  affix  en  implies  the 
"little  one,"  i.e.,  the  little  St  Deiniol,  being  an  offshoot  of 
St  Deiniol's  Cathedral  in  the  contiguous  parish  of  Bangor, 
which  goes  far  to  prove  that  this  chm-ch  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  m  the  see  of  Bangor.  The  entire  p.arish  was,  up  to 
the  reign  of  EHzabeth,  Crown  land ;  hence  the  benefice  is  a 
Crown  living.  The  **  virgin  queen"  made  a  present  of  it  to 
Mr  Wm.  Williams,  Va}Tiol,  the  remote  ancestor  of  Mr  G.  W. 
Duff  Assheton  Smith,  the  present  owner,  who  next  to  Lord 
Penrhyn  is  the  largest  employer  of  labour  in  North  Wales. 
There  are  five  churches  and  twenty-two  chapels,  and  seven 
schools,  most  of  which  are  indebted  for  sites,  building,  sup- 
port, or  endowment,  to  the  Vaynol  estate. 

Llanddeinol,  a  pai-ish  in  Cardiganshire,  on  the  coast,  6 
miles  S  by  E  of  Abeiystwyth.  Post  town,  Aberystwyth. 
Acreage,  2022;  population,  212.  The  parish  was  formerly 
called  Carog.  The  living  is  a  -vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's ;  net  value,  £110.  The  chm'ch  is  good.  There  is  , 
a  Calvinistic  Methodist  ch.apel. 

Llandderfel,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Jleriouethshire. 
The  township  lies  on  the  river  Dee,  4  miles  ENE  of  Bala, 
and  has  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.  It  has  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  Corwen  ;  telegi'aph  office,  at  the  railway 
station.  The  parish  comprises  8305  acres ;  population  of  the 
civil  pai-ish,  962 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  723.  The  Dee  here  is 
overhung  by  the  Berwyn  Mountains,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value, 
£199  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The 
chm-ch  is  dedicated  to  St  Dervel,  is  of  the  time  of  Heni-y  VIII., 
contains  a  good  screen,  the  reputed  staff  of  its  patron  saint, 
and  a  curious  recumbent  woodeu  horse  called  St  Den'el's  horse. 

Llanddew,  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire,  on  the  river  Honddu, 
Ih  mile  NE  of  Brecon.  Post  town,  Brecou.  Acreage,  2691 ; 
population,  219.  An  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  St 
David's  was  in  this  parish,  and  is  now  represented  by  some 
ruins.  The  living  is  a  -vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ; 
net  value,  £202  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Brecon.  The  church  is  Early  English  and  cruciform.  There- 
is  a  Methodist  chapel. 
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Llanddewi.     See  Llaxdewt. 

Llanddewi,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Llaiigcinicw  pai-isli, 
Denbi^'hsliire,  5  miles  NE  of  Llanrwst,  witli  a  post  office 
under  Llanrwst  (E.S.O.);  money  order  and  telesraph  office, 
Llanrwst.  It  was  constituted  in  ISfiT.  Population,  467. 
The  liviiis  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  gi-oss 
v.ahie,  £238.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  church 
is  modern.     There  is  a  Calviuistic  Methodist  chapeL 

Llanddewi  Aberarth,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cardi- 
ganshire. The  village  stands  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ar-th,  1  mile  NE  of  Aberayron,  and  13  N\V  of 
Lampeter.  The  parish  contains  also  part  of  the  town  of 
Aberavron,  which  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  4131;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
1313  ;  uf  the  ecclesiastical,  1238.  Remains  of  a  fortified 
camp,  called  Castell  Cadwgan,  are  near  the  shore.  The 
Aberavron  Workhouse  is  here.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's;  net  v.alue,  £267.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  David, 
is  ancient,  and  has  been  rebuilt.     See  Abeeayiion. 

Llanddewi  Abergwessin,  a  parish  in  Brccl<nockshire, 
at  the  intlux  of  the  river  Gwessin  to  the  Yrfon,  5  miles  N 
of  Llanwrtyd,  and  14  W  by  N  of  Builth.  Post  town,  G.arth 
(R.S.O.)  Acreage,  10,5311 ;  population,  S3.  Tlie  sm-face 
is  mostly  mountainous,  wild,  and  waste.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Llanfibangel 
Abergwessin,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's.  The  chm-ch  is 
in  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  attend  the  modern  chui'ch  at 
Llantihangel  Abergwessin, 

Llanddewi  Brefi,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  N  slope  of  Cra^g  Twrch.  near  the 
river  Teiti  and  the  Sarn  Helen  ^\'av,  3  miles  S  by  W  of  Tre- 
garon, and  has  a  post  office  under  Llanio  Pvoad  (R.S.O.) ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Tregaron.  It  is  an  ancient 
place,  once  important,  though  now  sm.all ;  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  synod  in  51il,  held  for  checking  Pelagianism,  and  here 
St  Duhrieius  resigned  his  episcopal  or  archiepiscopal  charge  to 
St  David.  There  are  netir  the  church  remains  of  a  collegiate 
establishment,  founded  in  the  13th  centuiy  by  Bishop  Bee, 
The  parish  contains  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  of  Gartheli, 
Bettws  Leiki,  and  Blaenpenal,  and  the  townships  of  Gwynfil, 
Llanio,  Gogoyan,  Garth  and  Ystrad,  Prysk  and  CaiTan, 
Gorwvdd,  Dothie  CamJdwr,  and  Dothie  Piscottwr.  Acreage, 
36,3115  ;  population,  2266.  Much  of  the  knd  is  hill  and 
mountain.  The  Roman  station  Loventium,  on  the  Sarn  Helen 
"U^ay,  was  at  the  site  of  Llanio  farmhouse ;  three  stones  with 
Roman  inscriptions  were  found  here,  and  one  of  them  is  used 
as  a  SI  at  at  the  farm  door;  coins,  pottery,  and  other  Roman 
relics  h.ave  also  been  found,  and  the  foundations  of  an  ancient 
building  were  discovered  in  a  neighbouring  field.  A  battle 
was  fought  in  the  parish  in  1073,  when  the  princes  of  Powys 
vanqui.^hed  Rhys  ap  Owen  and  Rhyddarch  ap  Caradog.  The 
.living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Llanbadarn  Odwyn,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  gr'css 
v.alne,  £303.  The  church  was  founded  in  1187,  and  has 
been  restored.  Ne.ar  the  W  end  is  an  old  stone  pillar  7  feet 
high,  called  St  David's  StafT.  The  vicarages  of  Gai'theli, 
Bettws  Leiki,  and  Blaenpenal  are  separate  benefices. 

Llanddewi're-Cwm,  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire,  on  the 
river  Dnhonw,  an  affluent  of  the  Wye,  2  miles  S  by  W  of 
Builth.  Post  town,  Builth  (R.S.O.)  It  includes  Oaklands. 
Acreage,  3054 ;  population,  402.  The  surface  shows  some 
pleasant  scenery.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  tlie  diocese  of 
.St  D.avid's ;  net  value,  £60.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St 
David,  was  restored  in  18SI4. 

Llanddewi  Rhydderch.   See  LL.\jiTnE\vY  Rythekch. 

Llanddewi  Skirrid.     See  Llasthewy  Skiekid. 

Llanddewi  'Vacli.     See  Llanthewy  Vach. 

Llanddewi  'Velfrey  or  Llandewy  Velfrey,  a  hamlet  and 
41  parish  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  hamlet  lies  3^  miles  NE  of 
Narbertli.  Post  town,  Narberth.  Acreage  of  parish,  4028  ; 
population,  509.  The  parish  council  consists  of  seven 
members.  The  living  is  twofold — a  vicarage  and  a  sinecure 
rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value  of  the  vicar- 
•age,  £252  with  residence;  of  the  rectory,  £148.  Patron  of 
the  former,  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  of  the  latter,  St  David's 
College,  Lampeter.  The  church  was  restored  in  1894.  There 
are  Baptist  and  Congregational  chapels. 

Llanddoget,  a  parish  in  Denbighshire,  adjacent  to  the 
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with  Carnarvonshire. '. 
post  office  under  Co: 


river  Conway  and  the  boi 

NNE  of  Llanrwst.  It  lias  a  post  omce  under  uonway; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Llanrwst.  Acreage,  913  ; 
population,  254.  The  manor  belonged  formerly  to  the 
Bishops  of  St  Asaph.  Belmont  and  Plas  JIadoc  are  chief 
residences.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St 
Asaph  ;  net  value,  £157  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Dogvan,  con- 
tains monnmcnis  of  the  Kyffins  and  the  Wynnes,  and  is  good. 

Llanddona,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  on  Red  Wharf  Bay,  4 
miles  NW  of  Beaumaris,  and  7  NNE  of  Menai  Bridge  station 
on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  It  has  a  post  and  money  oi'der  office 
under  Bcanmaris  (R.S.O.)  ;  telegi-aph  office,  Llangocd.  Acre- 
age, 1846,  with  393  of  foreshore;  population," 471.  The 
inhabitants  ai-e  employed  in  agriculture,  seafaring,  and  in  the 
season  in  the  herring  fishery.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £145  with  residence.  Patron, 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St 
Dona  and  occupies  the  site  of  one  built  in  610.  There  ai*e 
Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llanddulas,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Denbighshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  coast,  at  the  spot  where  Richard 
II.  was  betrayed  by  Percy  to  Bolingbroke,  2J  miles  W  by 
N  of  Abergele,  is  a  pretty  place,  and  has  a  station  on  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  .and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Abergele  (R.S.O.)  Acreage  of  parish,  640  ;  population 
of  the  civil  parish,  680 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  754.  Gwrych 
Castle,  an  imposing  mansion,  with  extensive  castellated 
front,  and  Bryndulas  are  the  chief  residences.  Near  Llan- 
ddulas station  a  teirible  accident  to  the  Irish  mail  occurred  in 
1868,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  33  lives.  Limestone  is  found. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value, 
£260  with  residence.  P.atron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  between  £5000 
and  £6000.  There  are  Baptist,  Congregational,  Calvinistio 
Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Llanddulas.     See  Ll^ixdulas-ix-Ttr-Abbot. 

Llanddwyn  or  Llanddwynwen,  a  quondam  parish  and 
an  island  m  Newborough  parish,  Anglesey,  4|-  miles  SSW  of 
Bodorgan  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  8  W  of  Carnar- 
von. "Almost  the  whole  of  the  island,"  s.ays  Rowlands, 
"has  been  overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of  sand,  insomuch  as 
the  violent  winds  have  blown  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Ar- 
vonia  sand  raised  up  by  the  force  of  tempests,  and  thrown 
upon  the  shore."  The  adherents  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
carried  on  here  their  intrigues  against  King  Richard.  Carnar- 
von Lighthouse  stands  on  Llanddwyn  Point,  at  the  mouth  of 
Malldraeth  Bay.  An  oratory  to  St  Dwynwen  stood  on  the 
island  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Benedictine  monastery.  The 
church  was  cruciform.  Later  English,  and  70  feet  long,  but 
only  the  E  end  and  part  of  the  side  walls  of  the  choir  remain. 
The  lining  of  the  quondam  parish  was  an  early  prebend  in 
Bangor  Cathedral. 

Llanddwywe,  a  parish  in  Merionethshire,  on  the  coast, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  Ysgethin,  4|-  miles  N  by  W  of  Bar- 
mouth. It  contains  the  small  village  of  Talybont,  and  com- 
prises the  townships  of  Llanddwywe-is-y-graig  and  Lland- 
dwywe-uwch-y-gr'aig.  Acreage  of  the  parish,  9400  of  land, 
118  of  water,  and  183  of  tidal  water  and  foreshore;  popu- 
lation, 311.  Corsygedol  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Vaughans. 
(See  Corsygedol.)  Llyn  Irddin,  a  lake  of  noticeable  size, 
lies  on  the  W  slopes  of  Llawlech.  Remains  of  an  ancient 
British  town  are  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  and  cairns, 
standing  stones,  circles,  and  two  ancient  camps  are  in 
various  parts  of  the  uplands.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Llanenddwyn,  in  the  diocese 
of  Bangor.  The  church  is  Early  English,  and  has  a  chapel 
called  Corsygedol  chapel,  built  by  one  of  the  Vanghans  in 
1615,  and  containing  a  monument  which  was  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones. 

Llanddyfnam,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Anglesey,  near 
the  river  Cefni,  and  extending  to  Red  Wharf  Bay,  2  miles 
W  of  Pentraeth,  6i-  AV  by  N  of  Beaumaris,  and  4  NE  of 
Llangefni  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  Post  town,  Llan- 
gefni, under  Bangor.  Acreage,  3586 ;  population,  624. 
Llanddyfnan  Place  is  a  chief  residence.  Limestone  abounds. 
Traces  exist  of  a  Roman  road,  and  a  large  maenhir  is  near 
the  church.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Llanfair-Mathafarn-Eithaf,  in  the  diocese  of  Bau- 
45 
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eor ;  net  value,  £UC  with  residence.  Patron  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor-  The  chnrch  is  dedicated  to  St  iJyfnan  and  was 
rebuilt  in  1S47.  There  are  Calvinistic  Method.st  and  Congie- 
gational  chapels,  also  a  naission  church  in  Talwrn  ""»£«• 

marthenshire.  The  village  stands  6  miles  S  of  Lkudilo 
Favvr  is  a  pretty  place  contiguous  to  an  escarpment  of  dolo- 
mitic'rock  forming  the  N  bounda.7  of  the  Carmartheu  coal- 
field, and  has  a  station  on  the  G.W  R.  and  L.  &  K^N-E-, 
and  a  post  and  money  order  office  (R.S  0  ) ;  tf  gi-aph  oftce 
atthe  Lway  station.  Fairs  are  held  on  Whit-Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  16  July  and  26  Dec.  The  pansh  contams  a  so 
the  hamlets  of  Derwydd,  Pistill,  Garn,  Fferemfawr  Gl  n^y, 
Blayne,  Piode,  and  Tyr  Kosser.  Acreage,  10  <  98  ;  popu  a 
tion  of  the  civil  parish,  4388;  of  the  eccles.astical,  3903 
Glynhir,  Derwydd  House,  Blainau,  and  Dy&yn  ^'e  ch.ef 
residences.  Coal  and  limestone  are  worked.  The  paush 
conncU  consists  of  infteen  members.  The  livmg  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  net  value,  £267  with  residence 
Pa  ron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St  Tybieu,has  a  lofty  embattled  tower,  ^J^^^"^'^'^' ^, 

^ZT  ^T^re^^^"  C^i^^  ^^" 
""SeS^  .lllage  and  a  parish  in  Meiione^i^.. 
Tl,„  ■,.;il.wp  stands  hisli  on  a  mountain  side,  abont  mid- 
^a  : Sn  lilf  lake? Llyn  Tecwyn  Isaf  and  Liyn  Tecwyn 
TJwchaf,  above  the  Traeth  Bach  estuary,  1*  ™l^f<NE"if 
Talsarnau  station  on  the  Cambrian  rail^y,  and  ^4  ™ks  K^^ 
of  Harlech.  The  parish  extends  to  the  river,  and  includes 
much  mountain  and  many  lakes.  Post  town,  Tan-y-Bwlch 
(•R  S  0.)  Area,  e469  acres  of  land,  59  of  water,  .-met  01  or 
adiacent  tidal  water,  and  101  of  foreshore  ;  population,  6oi. 
JIaes-y-Keuadd  is  a  chief  resideuce.  Stone  is  quarried, 
•ind  leid  ore  is  worked.  The  lakes  abound  with  fish,  and  the 
'  cenery  .around  them  is  interesting  The  living  is  a  parage 
annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Llanfihangel-y-Traethau,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor.  Tlie  church  is  Eai-ly  English  and  is 
dedicated  to  St  Tecwyn. 

Llandefaelog  Fach,  a  township  and  a  parish  m  Bieck- 
nockshire.  The  township  lies  on  the  river  Honddu  near  the 
Sai-n  Helen  Way,  2i  miles  XNW  of  Brecon  It  has  a  post 
oSce  under  Brecon  'money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Brecon 
Acreage  of  township,  2128  ;  population  of  the  township  and 
ecclesiastical  parish,  183.  The  parish  contams  also  the  ec- 
clesiastical parish  of  Llanfihangel  Fechan,  and  comprises  522o 
ac«s ;  population,  322.  Glanhonddu  and  Llandefaeog  House 
are  clJief  residences.  The  land  is  hilly  but  generally  fertile. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  David  ^  ;Bet  value 
£283  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
church,  excepting  the  tower,  was  rebuilt  lu  1831  res^toied  m 
1857  and  the  chancel  rebuilt,  again  restored  in  183;.  ''"^'^ 
dedicated  to  St  Maelog.  There  is  a  stone  pillai-,  6  feet  high, 
to  Eliain  ap  Brvclian. 

Llandefailog  Tre  Graig,  a  parish  in  Biecknockshn-e,  on 
the  river  Llynvi,  an  affluent  of  the  Wye  U  mile  isE  of 
Talyllyn  Junction  station  on  the  Cambnan,  Brecon  and 
Merthyr,  and  Neath  and  Brecon  railways,  and  0  miles  EIvL  ot 
Brecon.  Post  town,  Brecon.  Aci'eage,  565;  population,  06 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  ot 
Llanfillo,  In  the  diocese  of  St  David's. 

LlandefaUey,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Brecknockshire, 
3  miles  WNW  of  Talgai-th  and  6  NE  of  Brecon.  Post 
town,  Brecon.  Acreage,  7719  ;  population,  495.  Trehns 
was  a  seat  of  the  Bois  family,  and  is  now  a  ruin.     Ihere 


are  traces  of  an  ancient  camp.     The  hv._„  „ 

annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Crickadam,  m  the  diocese  of 
St  David's.  The  church  is  Early  EugUsh  with  timbered  roof 
and  stained  glass  windows,  and  contains  effigies  ot  two  bishops. 
Uandefeilog,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire. 
The  village  stands  between  the  rivers  Gwendraethfach  and 
Towy,  3  miles  NE  of  Ferryside  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  iH 
of  Kidwelly,  and  5^  S  of  Carmarthen,  and  h.is  a  post  olhce 
under  Kidwelly  ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  KidweUy. 
The  parish  contains  the  hamlets  of  CUmarch,  Ishcoed,  Cloy- 
gin,  Cydplwydd,  Iddole,  Holfre,  and  Scybor-f,awr,  and  the 
fast  includes  Llandefeilog  village.  Acreage  8129,  with  216 
of  tidal  water  and  foreshore ;  population,  1698.  Ihe  Inin 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  gross  value,  £239  | 
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with    residence.     The    church   is    dedicated  to   St   Maelog. 
There  is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 

Llandegai,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire.     1  he 
vil"rsS  in  the  river  Ogwen,  Ij  mile  E  by  S  of  Bangor; 
takes  its  name  from  St  Tegai,  who,  about  the  end  of  the  oth 
centm-v  came  from  Ai-morica,  and  founded  a  chnrch  here ;  and 
consists  of  neat,  weU-kept  cottages,  formed  on  a  general  de- 
sign, and  clustered  round  the  chnrch      The  parish  contains 
alio  the  hamlets  of  Cocd-y-Pai-k  Port  PenAyn  and  Tregarth 
and  its  post  town  is  Bangor.     Acreage  14,46b  of  land   26a 
of  water  8"  of  tidal  water,  and  479  of  foreshore ;  population 
of  the  civil  palish,  3246  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1521.    Nearly 
all  the  property  belongs  to  the  Pennant  family.  _  Penrhju 
Castle  and  Penrhyn  Slate  Quarries  ai-e  v'^'T  prominent  fea- 
tm-es,  but  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Pknuiiyn.     ihe^"" 
face  is  momitainous,  and  includes  the  basin  of  Llyn  Idwal,. 
the  mountain  of  Eldyr  Fawr,  and  other  masses  and  summits 
of  Snowdonia.    The  rocks  possess  all  the  luteres    0    the  most 
striking  parts  of  the  Snowdonian  region,  pai-ticnlarly  in  their 
schistsrand  they  include  copper,  lead,  zinc,  manganese  and 
iron  o^es,  chert,  and  many  other  useful  or  curious  minerals. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  net  value, 
£276.    Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.     The  church  is  cruci- 
form, and  of  the  time  of  Edward  III. ;  was  restored  by  Lord 
Penrhyn;  stands  on  a  rising  gi'ound,  embosomed  in  trees, 
and  appi^ached  by  a  dense  avenue  of  yews;  and  contams  a 
beautiful  alabaster  altar-tomb,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Llanvaes   Priory,  a  nim-al  monument  to  Ai-chbishop 
Williams    of  the  time  of  James  L,  and  a  fine  monument, 
by  Westiacott,  to  Lord  and  Lady  Peniliyn.     The  ecclesi- 
astiacal  parish  of  St  Ann  was  constituted  in  184o;  popula- 
tion 1665     The  Hving  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor; 
net 'value,  £300  with  residence.     Patron,  Lord  Penrhyn 
The  church  was  built  in  1865  with  funds  supplied  by  Lord 
Penrhyn,  is  in  the  Decorated  English  style  of  local  stone 
with  Anglesev  stone  dressings,  and  has  a  tower  and  spue  110 
feet  high!     There  ai-e  Congi-egational,  Calvmistic  Methodist, 
and  Weslevan  chapels.     A  battle  was  fought  near  Llandegai 
village  in  1648,  between  the  Koyalists  under  Sir  John  Owen, 
and  the  Parliamentarians  under  Col.  Twistleton. 

Llaadegfan,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Anglesey  The 
village  stands  on  the  Menai  Strait,  near  the  ferry  station,  2 
miles  SW  of  Beaumaris,  and  3  NE  0  Menai  Bndge  stat  oa 
on  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  lias  a  post  office  under  Menai  Budge 
CRS.O.);  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office  Glyn  Garth. 
The  paiiJh  comprises  2246  acres;  population,  1089.  A  con- 
sideiible  portion  of  the  population  of  this  parish  is  con  ained 
n  the  industrial  school  ship  Clio.  Population  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical parish,  with  Beaumaris,  2926.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy, 
united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Beaumans,  in  the  diocese 
of  Bangor;  gross  value,  £274.  The  chmxh  is  dedicated  to. 
St  Te.L,  was  rebuilt  in  1811,  has  a  large  S  chapel  almost 
outvying  the  chancel,  has  also  a  tower,  and,  being  situated 
on  a  hilt  serves  as  a  conspicuous  landmark.  There  are  Bap- 
tist and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels.  ,.,,.  rj., 

Llandegla,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Denbighshne.  The 
vilfage  stands'  on  the  upper  part  of  tbe  river  Alyn  under 
Cyrn  y-Brain  Mountain,  7  miles  SE  of  Kutl.ni,  and  has  a 
post  office  under  Mold;  mouey  order  .and  tL-Ugraph  oflice, 
Adwvrclawdd.  The  parish  comprises  3475  acres  ;popula- 
tion,'332.  A  well,  at  the  village,  was  long  held  in  supei- 
stitions  veneration,  under  a  behef  that  its  waters  when  used 
with  certain  elaborate  ceremonies,  were  a  cure  for  epilepsy. 
Thelivincris  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  gross 
value,  £300  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Tecla. 

Uaadegley.  a  parish  in  Radnorshire  on  an  affluent  of  the 
river  Ithoi^  adjacent  to  Radnor  Forest,  If  mile  SE  of  Peny- 
bont,and  7  mUes  WNW  of  New  Radnor,  /"f  °7;  ^f^?; 
u  »/pen^  Ai-ieicp  n''40 ;  population,  oob.  ineie  aie 
^eil'sprin.'s  onefulphui^^s^ak  the  other  chalybeate. 
A  remarkable°range  of  rocks,  rich  in  quartz  crystals,  is  near 
The  churchyard.  The  Uving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  0 
St  David's;  gross  value,  £225.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's.  Tht  church  is  ancient,  with  a  low  Norman  towe 
and  was  restored  in  1876.    There  is  a  meetmg-house  for  the 

'"Ll^deSa  village  and  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire 
au^uflt  of  the  rivSusk,  Similes  NE  of  Caerleon,and 
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4  SW  of  Usk.  Post  town,  Cacrleon,  under  Newport.  Acre- 
age, 799  ;  population,  7G.  Lansoar  is  the  chief  residence. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  Llantliewy  Vacii,  in  the 
diocese  of  LlandafF;  net  value,  £189  with  vesidence.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Tegfydd,  is  Early  English,  and  was 
rebuilt  in  ISTfi. 

Llandegwnmg,  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire,  in  the  Lleyn 
Peninsula,  near  Hell's  Mouth  Bav,  7i  miles  SW  by  W  of 
Pwllheli,  and  7  NE  of  Aberdaron.  Post  town,  Pwllheli. 
Acreage,  1403;  population,  121.  The  hving  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Llaniestyu,  in  the  diocese 
of  Bangor. 

Llandeilo.     See  Ll.a.ndilo. 

Llandeilo  Graban  or  Llandilo  Graban,  a  parish  in 
Kadnorshire,  on  the  river  Wye,  at  the  boundary  with  Breclc- 
nockshire,  7  miles  SE  hy  S  of  Builth.  Erwood  station,  on 
the  Cambrian  railway,  is  in  tliis  parish.  Post  town,  Erwood 
(R.S.O.);  telegi-aph  oflice,  Builth.  Acreage,  3147  ;  popula- 
tion of  the  civil  parisli,  203  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  354. 
JIuch  of  the  sur/ace  is  hilly  and  wild.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, with  Llanstephen  aune.'ied,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's; 
net  value,  £305.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The 
church  is  ancient.     There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Llandeloy,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire.  The 
village  stands  near  the  river  Solva,  8  miles  W  of  St  David's, 
and  10  NW  of  Haverfordwest,  and  has  a  post  office  under 
Penycwm  (E.S.O.);  money  order  office,  Croesgoch  ;  telegraph 
office,  Solva.  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  1908  ;  population, 
201 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  348.  Fairs  are  held  on  1  May, 
25  June,  24  Aug.,  and  1  Nov.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
united  with  the  vncarage  of  Llanhowel,  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's;  net  value,  £148.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St  David's.     The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Teilaw. 

Llandeimy,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  Olway  Brook,  3^  miles  NE  of  Usk, 
and  has  a  station  on  the  G.W.R,  and  a  post  office  under 
Newport ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Raglan.  The 
parish  comprises  2302  acres ;  population,  389.  Cefn  Tilla 
Court  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Kaglan ;  it  was  the  headquarters 
of  Fairfax  during  the  siege  of  Kaglan  Castle  in  the  Civil  W.ar. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff ;  net  value, 
£15  from  glebe  land.  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The 
chm-ch  is  dedicated  to  St  John,  is  ancient,  and  was  restored 
in  1865.  There  is  a  church  mission  chapel  at  the  Kingcocd 
and  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Llanderfel.     See  Ll^uidderpel. 

Llandetty  or  Llanthetty,  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire,  on 
the  river  Usk  and  the  Brecon  Canal,  2  miles  S  of  Talybont 
station  on  the  Brecon  and  Merthyr  railway,  and  7  SE  of 
Brecon.  It  includes  Talybont.  which  has  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office "(R.S.O.)  Acreage,  10,796  of  land 
and  130  of  water  ;  population,  441.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  gross  value,  £335  with  resi- 
dence.    The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Detta. 

Llandeusant  or  Llanddausaint,  a  village  and  a  parish 
in  Anglesey.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Alaw,  5^  miles 
W  by  N  of  Llanerchymedd.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Valley 
(R.S.O.) ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Llanfachreth. 
Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  2068;  population,  443  ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  657.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Llanbabo,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor; 
gross  value,  £327.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  "The 
church  is  Early  English,  and  is  dedicated  to  St  Marcellus  and 
Marcellinus.  The  name  Llandeusant  signifies  "the  church 
of  two  saints." 

Llandevaud,  a  hamlet  and  a  chapelry  in  Llanmartin 
parish,  Monmouthshire,  3  miles  NNE  of  Llanwern  station  on 
the  G.W.R. ,  and  4  E  of  Caerleon.  Post  town,  Newport. 
Population  of  ecclesiastical  district,  37.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  gi"Oss  value, 
£342.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  chm-ch  was 
rebuilt  in  1843. 

UandeTenny,  a  township  in  Netherwent  St  Bride  parish, 
Monmouthshire,  6  J  miles  E  by  S  of  Newport.  Acreage,  237 ; 
population,  46. 

Llandewi  Ystradenny,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Rad- 
norshire. The  village  stands  on  the  river  Ithon,  2^  miles 
NW  of  Doian  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R,  3  J  N  by  W  of  Peny- 
bont,  and  12  WSW  of  Knighton.     It  has  a  post  office  under 
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Penybont  (R.S.O.);  money  order  and  telegraph  -.ffice,  Peny- 
bont.  The  parish  contains  7905  acres ;  population,  422. 
The  surface  exhibits  some  fine  hill  scenery,  .and  abounds  iu 
ancient  entrenchments.  Castell  Cvmaron  is  the  site  of  a 
castle  which  belonged  in  the  12th"centurv  to  the  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  iu  the  14th  centm-v  to  the  Jlortimcrs ;  and  is 
opposite  an  ancient  British,  double-ditched  camp,  called  the 
Gaer.  Lord  Orm.athwaite  owns  nearly  llie  whole  of  the  par- 
ish, and  has  a  seat  here.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with 
the  vicarage  of  Llanfihangel  Rhydithon,  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's ;  net  value,  £175  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishoji 
of  St  David's.  The  chm-ch  was  rebuilt  in  1890,  everything 
good  being  cai-efully  retained,  and  much  has  since  been  done 
to  beautify  it.     There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel. 

Llande-wy  or  Llandde-wi,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  in  the 
Gower  Peirinsula,  near  Rhosily  Bay,  8  miles  SW  of  Llan- 
morlais  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  Post  town,  Swansea. 
Acreage,  2L10;  population  of  the  ci\-il  parish,  119;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  202.  A  castle  was  anciently  here.  The  living- 
is  a  vicarage,  attached  to  that  of  Knelston,  in  the  diocese  o'f 
St  David's;  gross  value,  £89.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's. 

Llande-wyfach,  a  parish  in  Radnorshire,  on  the  river 
Bachwy,  an  aifiuent  of  the  Wye,  6J  miles  NW  of  Hay.  Post 
town,  Hay  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  2167  ;  population,  84.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value, 
£95.     Patron,  the  Archdeacon  of  Brecon. 

Llandilo,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  river  Cleddau,  under  Precelly  Mountain,  Sj  miles  NNW 
of  Clynderwen  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  8  N  by  W  of  Nar- 
berth.  Post  town,  Narberth.  Acreage,  1171;  population, 
81.  The  sm-face  is  hilly,  and  the  rocks  include  good  slate. 
The  living  is  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Maenelochog,  in  tho 
diocese  of  St  David's.     The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Teilo. 

Llandilo  or  Llandilo-fa-wr,  a  small  market -town,  the 
head  of  a  petty  sessional  division,  a  poor-law  union,  a  county 
court  district,  and  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire.  The  town  is 
called  Llandilo,  and  stands  on  the  river  Towy,  15  miles  N  by 
E  of  Carmarthen,  and  225  by  rail  from  London  ;  is  situated 
on  the  steep  face  of  a  high  liill,  rising  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river;  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street;  is  rather  irregu- 
larly built,  but  contains  some  good  modern  houses.  It  has 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  (R.S.O.),  and  sta- 
tions at  Llandilo  and  Ffairfach  on  the  Vale  of  Towy  branch 
of  the  G.W.K.,  and  at  Llandilo  and  Llandilo  Bridge  on  tho 
L.  &  N.W.R.  The  bridge  was  bnilt  in  1848  at  a  cost  of 
over  £22.000,  and  has  a  span  of  145  feet.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1848,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  was 
restored  iu  1883.  It  comprises  n.ave,  aisle,  transept,  and 
chancel ;  is  oue  of  the  best  chm-ches  in  Wales ;  commands  a 
fine  -view  both  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Towy ;  and  con- 
tains a  good  organ,  and  the  reputed  baptistery  of  St  Teilo.  It 
has  two  crosses  of  about  the  fifth  and  sixth  century.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Satm-day,  and  for  cattle  and  sheep 
on  the  second  aud  fourth  Tuesday  in  each  month,  and  every 
Tuesday  between  the  second  Tuesday  in  May  and  the  last  in 
June ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  20  Feb.,  the  Monday  before 
Easter,  5  and  14  May,  21  June,  28  July,  23  Aug.,  28  Sept., 
28  Oct.,  12  and  22  Nov.,  and  on  the  Monday  before  Christmas. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  corn  and  flour ;  tanning  and  brewing  .are 
carried  on,  and  there  are  saw  and  woollen  mills.  The  town  is 
governed  by  a  parish  council  of  nine  members.  The  chief  public- 
buildings  are  the  Shue  Hall,  a  Victoria  Jubilee  Memorial 
Drill-hall,  used  by  the  volunteers,  aud  for  entertainments  and 
public  meetings,  a  literary  institute,  two  banks,  a  savings 
bank,  and  a  workhouse. 

The  parish  includes  also  Caledfwlch,  Ffairfach,  Rhosymaen, 
and  Craig  Rodyn.  Acreage,  2G,7G1  of  land  and  230  of 
water;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  6065;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 4836.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's;  netvalue,  £286  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  St  David's.  There  are  cljapels  of  case  at  Caledfwlch  and 
Llandyfan.  There  are  Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Con- 
gregational, and  Wesleyan  chapels.  Dynevor  Castle,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Dynevor,  and  Golden  Grove,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Cawdor,  are  principal  residences  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
have  been  separately  noticed.  Taliaris,  Derwydd,  Manoravou, 
Tregib,  and  Glanbrydan  Park  are  other  chief  residences. 
Carreg  Cennen  Castle,  3J  miles  SE  of  the  town,  is  a  remark- 
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able  ancient  ruin,  but  has  been  separately  noticed.  Most  of 
the  parish,  particularly  the  part  immediately  around  the  town, 
is  very  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  rocks  are  extensively 
of  the  kind  called  Llandilo  flags,  chiefly  coarse  d.ark-coloured 
slates,  often  calcareous,  partly  true  limestone,  and  abonndins; 
in  trilobites,  and  many  lower  Silurian  shells.  Under  the 
Parish  Councils  Act  of  1894  the  parish  was  divided  into 
urban  and  rural  districts— the  former  with  nine  councillors, 
the  latter,  divided  into  three  wards,  with  seventeen. 

Llandilo  Abercowin,  a  paiish  in  Carmarthenshire,  at  the 
influx  of  the  river  Cywyn  to  the  TafT,  3  miles  SE  by  S  of  St 
Clears  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  8  SW  of  Carmarthen. 
Post  town,  St  Clears.  Acreage,  821;  population,  G5.  An 
hospital  for  pilgrims  stood  near  the  church,  and  has  left  some 
remains.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ; 
gi'oss  value,  £G3. 

Llandilo  Bridge,  a  railway  station  in  Carmarthenshu-e, 
on  the  Central  Wales  and  Carmarthen  Junction  branch  of  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  1  mile  WSW  of  Llandilo. 

Llandilof  ane  or  Llaadilo-'r-Fan,  a  parish,  with  a  village, 
in  Brecknockshire,  on  the  river  Ciliene,  an  affluent  of  the 
Usk,  under  Mynydd  Bwleh-y-Groes,  near  the  boundary  with 
Carmarthenshire,  4  miles  NNW  of  Devynock  station  on  the 
Neath  and  Brecon  railway,  and  8^  E  by  N  of  Llandovery. 
Post  town,  Sennybridge  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  10,7ti5  ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  328;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  645. 
The  manor  belonged  to  Strata  Florida  Abbey.  Llandilo  Hall 
is  the  chief  residence.  Much  of  the  surface  is  upland.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  with  Llanfihangel  Nantbran  annexed,  in 
the  diocese  of  St  D.ivid's;  net  value,  £180. 

Llandilo  Talybont,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  on  the  river 
Longhor,  at  the  boundary  with  Carmarthenshii-e,  6  miles  NE  of 
Llanelly,  containing  the  villages  of  Pontardulais  and  Gorseinon. 
Pontardulais  has  a  station  on  the  G.W.lt.  and  L.  &  N.W.R., 
and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  ofiice  (R.S.O.)  Gor- 
seinon, about  4  miles  S,  has  a  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R., 
and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.) 
A  fair  is  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month.  Acreage, 
7530  of  land  and  269  of  water,  including  194  of  foreshore; 
population,  4634.  Coal  abounds,  and  there  are  tinplate  and 
chemical  works  and  foundries.  Traces  of  an  ancient  camp 
are  near  the  river.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
St  David's;  net  value,  £158  with  residence.  The  church 
was  erected  in  1851  and  restored  in  1879.  The  old  church 
is  now  disused.  There  are  Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist, 
Congregational,  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  Gorseinon  has  a 
chapel  of  ease,  and  Congi-egational,  Baptist,  and  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapels. 

Llandinabo,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  Si-  miles  W  of 
Fawley  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  6  N\V  of  Ross.  Post 
town,  Hereford ;  money  order  office.  Much  Birch ;  telegi-Jiph 
office,  Fawley  railway  station.  Acreage,  500  ;  population, 
74.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  net 
■value,  £95.  The  chui'ch  is  ancient  and  was  rebuilt  in  1881. 
Llandlnam,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Montgomeryshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Severn,  6  miles  NE  by  N  of 
Llanidloes;  is  romantically  situated  on  the  brink  of  a  chft' 
overhanging  the  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Llandinam 
Hills.  There  are  four  stations  in  the  parish  on  the  Cambrian 
railway,  Llandinam,  Moat  Lane  Junction,  Dolwrn,  and 
Tylwch.  There  is  a  post  otfice  (R.S.O.);  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Caersws.  The  parish  contains  the  townships 
of  Gwerneryn,  Maesmawr,  Llandinam,  Trewythen,  Rhvd- 
faes,  and  Henpynwydd.  Area,  18,396  acres  of  laud  and  169 
of  water;  population,  1325.     The  Llandinam  Hills  forma 
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height  of  1895  feet.     There  are  se\T?ral 


■itish  camps  in  this  parish.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £255.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  chni-ch  was  built  out  of  one  of 
the  ancient  camps,  and  has  a  curious  wooden  belfry.  It  w.as 
founded  by  Llonis  (Lawhir),  the  son  of  Alan  Vyrg.au,  who  was 
the  son  of  Emyr  Llydaw,  a  saint  that  lived  iu  the  early  part 
of  the  6th  centary.  He  was  a  member  of  the  college  of  111- 
tyd,  and  afterwards  confessor  or  dean  in  the  college  of  Pad.arn 
at  Llanbadam  Vawr.  He  also  founded  the  church  of  Llan- 
Uwni  in  Carmai-thenshire,  and  was  buried  at  Bai-dsey.  There 
.are  Baptist,  Cahlnistic  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Llandingat,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  on  the  rivers 
Bran  and  Towv,  around  the  town  and  station  of  Llandovery. 
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It  contains  the  borough  of  Llandovery  and  the  hamlets  of 
Telych,  Forest,  and  Ystrad.  Post  town,  Llandovery  (R.S.O.) 
Acreage,  8185  of  land  and  134  of  water;  population,  2216, 
of  whom  1728  are  in  Llandovery  borough.  Velindre,  Llewyn- 
y-Brain,  Tonn,  Ystrad,  and  Blaenos  are  chief  residences.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  gross  value, 
£275  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The 
church  stands  in  Llandovery,  is  a  plain  substantial  edifice, 
with  a  Perpendicukr  tower.  The  church  of  St  Mary,  situated 
half  a  mile  N  of  the  town,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  station, 
was  formerly  the  parish  church  of  Llanfair-ai'-y-Bryn,  but 
it  is  now  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Llandingat  church,  a  new  church 
having  been  buUt  for  the  former  parish.  There  are  Baptist, 
Congi-egational,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  ch.apels  in  Llan- 
dovery. There  is  a  workhouse  at  Llandingat.  See  Llan- 
dovery. 

Llandinir,  a  township  in  Berriew  parish,  Montgomery- 
shire, 4  miles  NW  of  Montgoraeiy. 

Llandinorwig,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  LLanddeiniolen 
parish,  Carnarvonshire,  in  the  S  part  of  the  parish,  among 
the  N  heights  of  Snowdonia,  around  Dinas  Dinorwig,  5  miles 
WNW  of  Carnarvon.  It  was  constituted  in  1859.  Popula- 
tion, 3336.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ; 
gi-oss  value,  £200  with  residence.  The  chm-ch  is  modern. 
See  Llanddeisiolen. 

Llandisilio  Gogo  or  Llandysiliogogo,  a  parish  in  Car- 
diganslme,  on  the  coast,  2^  miles  SW  of  New  Quay,  7^  SW 
of  Aberayron,  and  12  from  Llandyssil  station  on  the  Man- 
chester and  Milford  railway.  Post  town.  New  Quay,  under 
Llandyssil.  Acreage,  10,209  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
1137;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  742.  The  manor  belonged  to  the 
Parrys  or  Ap  Hanjs  of  Gernos.  Cwm  Tydwr  belonged  to  the 
Tudors.  Remains  exist  of  two  ancient  fortifications,  the  one 
200  feet  in  diameter  and  double  ditched,  the  other  204  feet 
in  diameter  and  called  Ciliau  or  Y  Garnwen.  The  living  is  a 
vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  St  Darid's;  net  value,  £180. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St  Tysilio,  is  ancient,  and  contains  a  screen,  a  piscina,  and 
an  octagonal  font.  The  rectory  of  C.apel  CjTion  is  a  sepa- 
rate benefice  taken  from  Llandysiliogogo. 

Llandissilio,  a  village  and  a  parish  partly  in  Carmarthen- 
shire and  partly  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  village  stands  on 
the  river  Cleddau,  at  the  boundary  between  the  counties,  1^ 
mile  N  of  Clynderwen  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  4|  miles 
N  of  Narberth.  Post  town,  Narberth.  The  parish  is  divided 
into  East  Llandissilio,  which  is  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  West 
Llandissilio,  in  Pembrokeshire.  Acreage,  4768  and  1737 
respectively;  population,  573  and  416.  The  living  is  a 
ricarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  gross  value,  £228. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  was  restored  in 
1894-95. 

Llandissilio,  Anglesey  and  Montgomeryshire.    See  Llan- 
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Llandogo,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Jloumouthshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Wye,  at  the  boundary  with  Glou- 
cestershu-e,  under  Beacon  Hill,  1  mile  SW  of  Bigsweir  station 
on  the  Wye  Valley  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  7  miles  S  by 
E  of  Monmouth ;  is  a  pretty  place  amid  beautiful  sun-ound- 
ings;  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi'aph  office  under 
Chepstow.  A  small  waterfall,  called  Cleddon  Shoots,  is  on 
the  hillside  near  the  village.  The  pai-ish  includes  White- 
brook,  and  comprises  1821  acres;  population,  552.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  chapelry  of  TOiitebrook, 
in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  net  value,  £203  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Odoceus  and  was  rebuilt  in  1860.  There  is  a  Baptist 
chapel,  and  a  chapel  of  ease  .and  a  Baptist  chapel  at  White- 
brook. 

Llandougb,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  on  the 
river  Thaw,  1  mile  S  of  Cowbridge.  Post  town,  Cowbridge. 
Acreage,  727 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  125 ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  2Uo.  Llandough  House,  a  castellated  mansion, 
including  some  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  is  the  chief 
residence.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  rectory 
of  St  Mary  Church,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  gross  value, 
£291  with  residence.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Doch- 
dwy,  was  restored  in  1869,  and  contains  an  effigies  of  a 
Walche  of  the  ancient  Llandongh  Castle.  Walters,  the  author 
of  the  Welsh  dictionaiy,  was  rector. 
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Llandough-near-Penarth,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  on  the 
river  Ely,  immediately  above  its  influx  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Taff,  1|  mile  N  of  Penai-th  and  2  J  SSW  of  Cardiff.  It 
has  a  post  ofHce,  of  the  name  of  Llandough,  under  Cardiff; 
money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Cogan  Pill.  Acreage,  708 ; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  1165;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
294-1.  A  monastery  was  founded  here  in  the  6th  century 
■by  St  Dochdwy.  Cogan  Pill  House  is  the  chief  residence. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  with  that  of  Leckwith  and  Cogan  an- 
nexed, in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  gross  value,  £185.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1866.     There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Llandovery,  a  market-town,  a  township,  a  municipal 
borough,  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union,  and  county  court 
■district  in  Carmarthenshire.  The  town  is  in  Llandingat 
parish,  stands  on  the  river  Bran  about  a  mile  above  its  influx 
to  the  Towy,  and  is  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  at 
Llanfair-ar-y-Bryn  on  the  Sarn  Helen  Way,  26  mUes  NE  of 
Carmarthen  and  242  from  London.  Its  situation  is  very 
fine,  in  a  well-watered  valley,  encircled  by  hills  clothed  with 
■wood.  Its  name  was  originally  Llan-ym-Ddyfri,  signifying 
"  the  church  among  the  waters,"  and  alluding  to  its  position 
near  the  confluence  of  several  streams,  and  was  corrupted  first 
into  Llanymthevery  and  then  into  Llandovery.  The  town 
is  thought  by  some  writers  to  have  originated  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Roman  station,  but  it  more  probably  sprang  from  a 
-castle  which  was  founded  at  it  soon  after  the  Norman  Con- 
<}nest.  The  castle  was  held  in  1160  by  Richard  de  Pons, 
was  taken  in  1208  by  Rhys  Vychan,  was  taken  again  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  by  Rhys  ap  Meredydd,  made  some  figm-e 
in  the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  dismantled  by  Crom- 
well. Some  remains  of  it,  consisting  of  part  of  the  keep 
-and  ontworks,  still  stand  on  a  knoll  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  present  a  pictnresque  appeai'ance.  The  town 
comprises  one  main  street  and  some  smsiUer  streets.  A 
curious  house  at  its  E  end  was  built  in  1620  by  Pritchard, 
.a  celebrated  vicar  of  Llandingat  and  a  poet.  The  Town-hall, 
built  in  1857,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  used 
for  municipal  offices,  county  courts,  petty  sessions,  &c. ;  the 
■corn  mai-ket  is  held  in  the  basement.  The  general  market- 
house  is  adjacent.  The  church  of  Llandingat,  with  a  Per- 
pendicular tower,  is  in  the  town,  and  the  church  of  Llanfair 
is  on  the  N.  The  latter  was  formerly  the  parish  church  of 
Llanfair-ar-y-Bryn,  but  a  new  church  having  been  built  for 
that  parish,  it  is  now  used  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Llandingat 
parish  church.  In  the  churchyard  of  Llanfair  church  is  a 
handsome  granite  monument,  erected  in  1887  to  the  memory 
■of  Rev  William  Williams,  a  celebrated  Welsh  poet  who  died 
in  1792.  There  are  Baptist,  Congregational,  and  Calvinistic 
-Methodist  chapels.  The  Collegiate  Institution  was  founded 
by  Mr  T.  Phihps,  of  Brunswick  Squai'e,  London ;  is  a  hand- 
some edifice  in  the  Tudor  style ;  and  provides  a  good  educa- 
tion for  Welsh  boys.  The  town  has  a  head  post  office  (R.S.O.), 
a  station  on  the  G.W.E.  and  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  two  banks; 
it  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions  and  county  courts.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  16  Jan., 
16  Feb.,  24  JIarch,  17  April,  15  May,  19  June,  8  Julv,  2 
Aug.,  8  Sept.,  22  Oct.,  16  Nov.,  and  15  Dec.  There'are 
two  small  breweries.  The  to^wu  was  incorporated  by  Richard 
III. ;  is  traditionally  said,  but  without  evidence,  to  have  con- 
tributed with  Carmarthen  in  sending  a  member  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  coun- 
cillors. Its  limits  and  those  of  the  township  are  conterminate. 
Population,  1728.     The  workhouse  is  at  Llandingat. 

Llandow,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  3  miles  W  by  S  ofCow- 
bridge.  Post  town,  Cowbridge.  Acreage,  1119  ;  population, 
117.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  LlandaS'; 
gross  value,  £266  with  residence.  Patrons,  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.     The  church  is  ancient,  and  was  repaired  in  1889. 

Llandowror,  a  pai-ish  in  Carmarthenshke,  near  the  river 
Taff,  2J  miles  SW  of  St  Clears  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and 
3J  NW  by  N  of  Langharne.  It  has  a  post  office  under  St 
Clears ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  St  Clears,  Acre- 
age, 1768  ;  population,  264.  The  living  is  a  rectory  m  the 
diocese  of  St  David's;  gross  value,  £166  with  residence. 
The  church  contains  a  monument  to  a  former  rector,  G.  Jones, 
by  Mrs  Bevan,  the  founder  of  the  Welsh  cu-cularing  schools. 
There  is  a  Calvinistic  ]\Iethodist  chapel. 

Llandre,  a  hamlet  in  Llangwnnor  parish,  Carmarthenshire, 
3  miles  W  of  Carmarthen. 
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Llaadrillo,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Merionethshire.  The 
village  stands  near  the  river  Dee,  5  miles  SSW  of  Corwen. 
It  has  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  a  post  and  money  order 
office  under  Corwen ;  telegraph  office,  at  the  railway  station  ; 
also  fairs  on  25  Feb.,  3  May,  the  second  Thursday  in  July, 
28  Aug.,  and  14  Nov.  The  parish  comprises  15,883  acres ; 
population,  725.  The  surface  includes  much  grand  scenery 
of  glen  and  mountain,  and  the  village  is  a  good  starting- 
point  for  the  fine  waterfall  called  Pistyll  Rhaiadr  and  the 
Berwyn  Mountains.  Slate  is  quanied.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph  ;  gross  value,  £260.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St 
Trillo,  and  is  ancient.  There  are  Calvinistic  Methodist, 
Congi-egational,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Llandrillo-yn-Elios,  a  parish  in  Denbighshire,  on  the 
coast,  near  Little  Orme's  Head,  3  miles  NE  by  E  of  Conway. 
It  contains  Colwyn,  Colwyn  Bay,  and  Mochdi-e,  each  of  which 
has  a  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.E.  Colwyn  Bay  has  a  post 
office  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  5249  and  292  of  foreshore  ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  4754  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  3783. 
A  pier  was  erected  at  LlandriUo-yn-Ehos  in  1895.  Some 
ruins,  said  to  be  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  palace  of 
Maelgwyn  Gwynedd  prior  to  his  residing  at  Deganwy,  are  at 
Llys  Euryn.  Ednyfed  Fychan  lived  at  Llys  Em-yn  in  the 
13th  century.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
Asaph ;  net  value,  £204  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Trillo,  is  prettily 
situated  on  an  eminence  which  commands  a  charming  view 
of  the  surrounding  picturesque  country ;  is  a  handsome  Per- 
pendicular edifice  with  double  aisles,  has  a  tower  with  double- 
stepped  battlements,  and  contains  an  Early  English  font, 
■n-ith  dog-tooth  beading.  In  the  13th  century  Ednyfed 
Fychan,  minister  and  general  to  Llewelyn  the  Great,  built  a 
chapel  which  foi-med  the  west  half  of  the  N  aisle  of  the  pre- 
sent church.  This  aisle  was  afterwards  lengthened  by  the 
parishioners  when  their  church  was  washed  away  by  the  sea. 
In  the  N  wall  there  are  to  be  seen  the  pointed  arches  which 
communicated  with  Ednyfed's  seat.  The  S  aisle  was  built 
in  the  15th  centmy  by  the  Ladies  Conway,  descendants  of 
Gruffydd  Goch.  In  the  church,  at  the  NW  end,  is  a  tomb- 
stone, -with  inscription  in  Saxon  letters.  There  are  four 
very  handsome  stained  glass  windows.  Capel  Trillo,  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  is  a  small  barrel-vaulted  building  over 
a  spring,  and  was  probably  an  oratory.  There  is  a  chm'ch  at 
Colwyn  Bay,  and  Wesleyan,  Congregational,  and  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapels.     See  Col-wtn  Bay  and  Colwyn,  Old. 

Llandrindod  or  Llandrindod  Wells,  a  town  and  a 
parish  in  Radnorshire.  The  town  is  partly  also  in  the  parish 
of  Cefnllys,  near  the  river  Ithon,  7J  miles  N  by  E  of  Builth, 
and  214  frum  London.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Central 
Wales  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.)  Llandrindod  Wells  is  a  much 
frequented  watering-place,  both  for  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  its  mineral  springs  and  the  healthiness  of  its  situation. 
The  springs  first  came  into  local  repute  about  the  year  1696, 
and  rose  to  such  celebrity  that  lodging-houses  and  a  large 
hotel  were  erected  m  1749  for  the  accommodation  of  visi- 
tors. The  hotel  became  eventually  such  a  resort  of  gamblers 
and  other  disreputable  persons  that  it  had  to  be  taken  down. 
The  springs  are  three  in  number,  rising  within  a  few  yards 
of  one  another,  yet  differing  totally  in  quality,  being  sever- 
ally saline,  chalybeate,  and  sulphureous,  and  their  waters 
are  specially  useful  in  scrofulous  and  cutaneous  diseases. 
There  is  a  market-hall  with  a  large  room  used  for  concerts, 
&c.  A  Convalescent  Home  and  Cott.ige  Hospital  was  estab- 
hshed  in  1880.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published.  The 
parish  comprises  2739  acres ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
336  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1287.  A  lead  mine,  supposed  to 
Iiave  been  worked  by  the  Romans,  is  in  the  vicinity,  and 
various  tumuli  and  ancient  British  and  Roman  entrench- 
ments are  within  the  parish.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  an- 
nexed to  the  rectoi-y  of  Cefnllys,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's; 
joint  net  value,  £265.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 
The  chm"ch  was  erected  in  1871.  The  old  church  is  rarely 
used  except  for  burial  services.  There  are  Baptist,  Congre- 
gational, and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llandrinio,  a  parish  in  Montgomeryshire,  on  Offa's  Dyke, 
the  Jlontgomeryshure  Canal,  and  the  river  Severn,  at  the  influx 
of  the  river  Vyi-nwy,  adjacent  to  Salop,  2  miles  SE  of  Four 
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Crosses  station  on  the  Cambrian  railway,  9  NNE  of  Welsh- 
port,  and  9  S  of  Oswestry.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order 
oflBce  under  Oswestry;  telegraph  otSce,  Llanymyiiech.  Acre- 
age, 3892;  population  of  the  civil  parisli,  751;  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical, 609.  Llandrinio  Hall  and  PenrLos  were  chief 
residences,  but  are  now  occupied  by  tenants.  The  tract 
adjacent  to  the  Severn  and  the  Vyrnwy  used  to  be  subject  to 
devastating  inundations,  but  is  now  protected  by  embanlj;- 
ments.  The  Breidden  Hills  are  adjacent.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  iu  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £400  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asapli.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St  Trinio  and  St  Peter,  is  an  ancient  structure, 
and  -was  restored  in  ISoS.  It  has  a  Norman  font  and  arch 
and  a  carved  pulpit  of  Caroline  date.  There  are  Baptist  and 
Primitive  Jlethodist  chapels. 

Llandrygarn,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  4  miles  SW  of  Llan- 
erchymedd,  and  6  NW  of  Llangefni.  Post  town,  Llangefni. 
It  contains  Gw)ndu.  Acreage,  2508;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  300 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Bodwrog,  655. 
Bodycban  was  the  seat  of  Rhys  ap  Llewelyn,  who  was  with 
Henry  VII.  at  Bosworth  Field,  but  it  is  now  represented  by 
only  fragmentary  remains.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united 
with  the  vicarage  of  Bodwrog,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net 
value,  £196  with  residence.  Patrons,  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Trygan,  and  is  good. 

Llandudno,  a  town  and  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire.  The 
town  stands  on  the  coast,  between  Great  Orme's  Head  and 
Little  Orme's  Head,  at  the  terminus  of  a  short  branch  of 
the  L.  &  N.W.R.  from  Llandudno  Junction,  4  miles  N  by 
E  of  Conway;  was  as  lately  as  about  1841  only  a  very 
small  village,  frequented  by  a  few  families  for  sea-bathing ; 
is  now  a  beautiful  and  fashionable  watering-place ;  possesses 
command  of  two  bays,  with  different  aspects,  and  with  fine 
facihties  for  bathing  in  almost  any  weather;  comprises  a 
handsome  crescent,  curving  round  the  shore  of  Orme's  bays, 
and  parallel  streets ;  and  has  a  head  post  office.  A  memorial 
church  was  erected  in  1895  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Clarence,  the  memorial  stone  being  laid  by  the  Dnchess 
of  Teck.  The  old  parish  church  of'  St  Tudno  is  said  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  the  cell  of  St  Tudno,  a  hermit  of  the 
7th  century.  The  existing  church  was  built  in  the  15th 
century,  retaining  a  portion  of  an  older  church  of  the  6th 
centmy.  It  was  restored  and  party  rebuilt  in  1855,  having 
fallen  into  ruin.  It  is  a  small  plain  edifice,  and  contains  an 
old  chcular  font  and  two  incised  coffin  slabs  of  the  13th 
century.  It  is  still  used  for  service  in  the  summer  months. 
The  churchyard  is  the  parish  cemetery;  a  child  of  John  Bright 
Was  bmied  here.  St  George's  and  Holy  Trinity  are  modem 
edifices.  There  are  Baptist,  Congregational,  Calvinistic 
Methodist,  Wesleyan,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels.  There  is  a  pier  over  400  yards  long  at  the  NW 
end  of  the  parade,  and  near  it  are  the  Pavilion,  which  is  used 
for  concerts,  &c.,and  swimming-laths.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  promenade  is  another  pavilion  called  the  Victoria  Palace, 
erected  in  1894  and  devoted  to  the  same  purpose  as  the 
other.  There  are  two  market-halls,  three  banks,  hbrary  and 
news-rooms,  two  large  hydropathic  establishments,  and  a 
cottage  hospital.  Three  weekly  newspapers  are  published. 
JIarkets  are  held  on  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 
The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  Llyu  Dulyn,  a  mountain 
lake  on  the  slopes  of  Carnedd  Llewelyn.  During  the  summer 
steamers  ply  to  and  from  Liverpool,  and  to  Beaumaris,  the 
Menai  Straits,  and  Rhyl.  The  town  is  sheltered  on  two 
sides  by  Great  Orme's  Head  and  Little  Orme's  Head,  but  is 
unsheltered  in  other  directions.  It  commands  a  charming 
walk  or  drive  5J  miles  long  around  Great  Orme's  Head, 
and  is  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  objects  and  places 
highly  interesting  to  antiquaries  and  botanists.  See  Ohme's 
Head. 

The  parish  comprises  2010  acres  of  land,  2  of  water,  and 
483  of  foreshore ;  population,  6065.  The  ancient  British 
fortress  of  Pen-y-Dinas  overlooks  the  town.  A  rocking -stone, 
called  Cryd  Tudno,  or  the  cradle  of  Tudno,  is  at  one  corner 
of  the  fortress.  A  lighthouse  was  erected  on  Great  Orme's 
Head  in  1862,  and  has  a  fixed  light  visible  24  miles.  The 
living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £313 
with  residence.     Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

Llandudno  Junction,  a  station  in  North  Wales,  on  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  near-  the 
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boundary  between  Denbighshire  and  Carnarvonshure,  1|-  mile- 
E  of  Conway.  Two  branch  lines  go  off  here,  the  one  north- 
ward to  Llandudno,  the  other  southward  to  Bettws-y-Coed 
and  Blaenau  Festiniog.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office- 
under  Conway;  telegraph  office  at  the  staiion. 

Llandudwen,  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire,  in  the  Lleyn 
Peninsula,  7  miles  W  by  N  of  Pwllheli,  and  4J  SW  of  Nevin. 
Post  town,  Pwllheli.  Acreage,  1389 ;  population,  57.  Madrm 
is  a  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  the 
rectory  of  Ceidio,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St  Tudwen. 

Llandulas.     See  Li,.tXDDUi.As. 

Llandulas-in-Tyr-Abbot,  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire, 
on  the  river  Dulas,  an  affluent  of  the  Wye,  and  on  the 
Jlountain  Julian  Way,  under  i\Iynydd  Epynt,  and  adjacent 
to  Carmarthenshire,  Si  miles  SSE  of  Llanwrtyd  Wells,  and 
13  SW  of  Builth.  Post  town,  Builth  (^R.S.O.)  Acreage, 
3493 ;  population,  91.  The  manor  was  given  by  Rhys  ap 
Gruffydd  to  the  abbey  of  Strata  Florida.  The  firing  is  a, 
viearage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's. 

Llandwrog,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cai-narvonshire. 
The  parish  lies  on  Carnarvon  Bay,  on  the  Sarn  Helen  Way, 
1  mile  S  of  Groeslon  station  on  the  Carnarvon  and  Afou 
Wen  hranch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  and  5  miles  S  by  W  of  Car- 
narvon. The  village  has  a  post  office  under  Caraarvon ; 
money  order  office,  Groeslon ;  telegraph  office,  Llanwnda. 
The  parish  includes  Bodfan,  Brynrodyn,  Glynllifon,  aud  Rhos- 
nenan.  Acreage,  8764  of  land,  81  of  water,  and  140  of  fore- 
shore ;  population,  3780.  Glynllifon  is  Lord  Newborough's 
seat,  and  stands  amid  a  splendidly  wooded  park.  Slate  quar- 
ries are  at  Pen-y-Bryn,  Talysaru,  and  Cilgwyn,  and  a  copper 
mine  is  at  Drws-y-Coed,  under  Snovvdon.  Dinas  Dinlle,  on 
a  hill  of  sand  and  pebbles  overlooking  the  sea,  is  an  ancient 
fortification  of  about  20  acres,  appears  to  have  been  originally 
British,  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
connected  with  Segontium,  shows  a  double  strong  range  of 
escarpments,  and  contains  traces  of  watch-towers,  but  has  in 
its  seaward  front  suffered  considerable  abrasion  by  the  billows. 
Edward  I.  once  made  a  sojourn  within  the  parish.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £114  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  church  is  dedi- 
cated to  St  Twrog,  was  rebuilt  in  18t;4  at  a  cost  of  £7000, 
all  defrayed  by  Lord  Newborough ;  is  m  the  Decorated  Eng- 
lish style,  cruciform,  of  Anglesey  limestone  lined  with  Bath, 
stone,  and  has  a  tower  and  spire  110  feet  high.  A  consider- 
able section  of  the  parish,  designated  St  Thomas,  was  con- 
stituted a  separate  charge  in  1856,  and  has  a  population 
of  3074.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy;  net  value, 
£126  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Hector.  The  church  is 
modern. 

Llandybie.     See  Llaxdebie. 

Llandyleilog.     See  Lla^defeilog. 

Llandyfeisant,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  on  the  river 
Towy,  half  a  mile  W  of  Llandilo.  Post  town,  Llandilo 
(E.S.O.)  Ar-ea,  970  acres;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
125  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  182.  The  parish  has  a  council  of 
five  members.  A  spring,  called  Nant-y-Rhibo,  ebbs  and 
flows  twice  a  day.  Roman  coins  have  been  found.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  gross  value, 
£63.  Patron,  Lord  Dynevor.  The  church  is  said  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  Roman  temple,  and  is  situated  iu  Dynevor  Park, 
and  was  restored  in  1877. 

Llandyfodog,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  situated  between 
two  rivers  called  in  Welsh  the  Big  Ogmore  and  the  Little 
Ogmore,  6^  miles  NE  of  Bridgend.  It  contains  the  village 
of  Blackmill,  which  has  a  station  on  the  Ogmore  branch  of 
the  G.W.E.,  and  a  post  and  money  order  office  (R.S.O.); 
telegraph  office,  Ogmore  Vale.  Acreage,  6350  ;  population, 
4267.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Coal  is  worked,  and  there  are  mineral  springs.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  gi'oss  value,  £63. 
The  chnich  is  dedicated  to  St  Tyvodwg. 

Llandyfriog,  a  parish  in  Cardigansbhe,  on  the  river 
Teifi,  2  miles  ENE  of  Newcastle  Emlyn.  It  contains  the 
township  of  Adpar  and  the  rillages  of  Aber  and  Penddol, 
and  its  post  town  is  Newcastle  Emlyn,  under  Llandyssil. 
Acreage,  2891 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  830  ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  392.  The  liring  is  a  vicarage,  united  with 
Llanfaii-  Treflygen,  in  the  diocese  of  St  Darid's ;  net  value. 
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£219  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Tyvriog,  and  is  good.  New- 
castle Emlyn  forms  a  separate  ecclesiastical  parish. 

Llandyfrydog,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  lying  on  the  river 
Dnlas,  2  miles  NE  of  Llanerchymedd.  Post  town,  Llan- 
erchymedd  (K.S.O.)  Acreage,  3945  ;  popnlation  of  the  civil 
parish,  482;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  760.  JIany  of  the  in- 
habitants are  employed  in  the  Parys  copper  mines.  The  living 
is  a  rector)-,  united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Llanfihangel- 
Tre'r-Beirdd,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £245. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  chmxh  is  dedicated  to  St 
TyiTydog,  occupies  the  site  of  one  founded  in  the  5ih  centmy, 
.and  is  an  ancient  structure.  There  is  a  Calvinistic  Method- 
ist chapel. 

Llandygwidd,  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire,  lying  on  the 
river  TeiH,  at  the  boundary  with  Pembrokeshire  and  Cai-m,ir- 
thenshire,  4  miles  SE  of  Cardigan.  Post  town,  Llechryd 
(R.S.O.)  Acreage,  5643;  population,  880.  The  manor 
belonged  to  the  Bishops  of  St  David's,  who  had  a  palace 
here,  and  it  passed  to  the  Griffiths.  Llwyndyi-us,  the  seat 
of  the  Griffiths,  is  on  the  site  of  the  episcopal  palace, 
and  other  chief  residences  are  Stradmore  Vale,  Noyadd  Tre- 
vawr,  Penylan,  and  Blaenpant.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  net  value,  £270  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St  Dygwydd,  has  been  rebuilt,  is  in  the  E.arly  English 
style,  of  loca'l  stone  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  has  a 
tower  with  wooden  spire  130  feet  high. 

Llandynam,  a  township  in  Llantysilio  p-irish,  Denhigh- 
shii-e,  on  the  river  Dee,  2  miles  N\V  of  Llangollen. 

Llandymog,  a  small  village  and  a  pai'isli  in  Denbighshire. 
The  village  is  situate  about  4  miles  from  Denbigh.  It  has  a 
post  and  money  order  office  under  Denbigh ;  telegraph  office, 
Denbigh.  There  is  a  reading-room  and  libraiy.  The  parish 
reaches  from  the  river  Clwyd  to  the  Moel  Famman  range  of 
mountains.  Acreage,  S371 ;  population,  499.  On  the  top  of 
Pen-y-Cloddian,  a  peak  1460  feet  high,  there  is  an  ancient 
British  camp  of  the  triple  circumrotated  type.  The  chief 
residences  in  the  parish  are  Glanywern  Hall  (now  converted 
into  a  lunatic  asylum)  and  Pentremawr.  The  parish  is  an 
entirely  agricultural  one,  without  one  resident  landlord.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value, 
£486  with  residence.     The  chni-ch  was  restored  in  1878. 

Llandysilio,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Anglesey.  The 
village  stands  on  the  Menai  Strait,  near  Menai  Suspension 
Bridge  and  near  Menai  Bridge  and  Llanfair  stations  on  the 
L.  &  N.VV.E.,  3  miles  SW  of  Beaumaris.  There  is  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.)  at  Menai  Bridge. 
The  parish  contains  the  village  of  Menai  Bridge.  Acreage, 
825  ;  population,  1676.  Hugh  Lupus  landed  here  in  1096, 
and  General  Mytton  in  1648.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Llanfair  Pwllgwjmgyll,  in 
the  diocese  of  Bangor.  The  old  church  was  dedicated  to  St 
Tysillio,  and  stood  on  a  small  rocky  peninsula  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway.  The  new  church 
is  a  large  editice  and  stands  on  the  mainland.  There  are 
Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapels. 

Llandysilio,  Denbighshue.     See  Llantysilio. 

Llandysilio,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Montgomeryshire. 
The  village  stands  on  Offii's  Dyke,  on  the  river  Vyrnwy,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Montgomery  Canal  and  the  boundary  with 
Salop,  near  Llanymyuech  and  Four  Crosses  stations  on  the 
Cambrian  railway,  and  6  miles  S  by  W  of  Oswestiy.  The  par- 
ish includes  Four  Crosses,  and  is  traversed  by  a  Roman  road. 
Post  town,  Oswestry.  Acreage,  3200  of  land  and  77  of 
water;  population,  686.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  Asaph :  net  value,  £340  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  modern,  replacing 
a  former  edifice  of  the  7th  century. 

Llandysilio,  Carmarthenshire  and  Pembrokeshire.  See 
Llandissilio. 

Llandyssil,  a  village  and  a  parisli  in  Montgomeryshire, 
near  the  river  Severn,  2i  miles  SW  of  Montgomery,  with 
a  post  office  under  Montgomery  (R.S.O.);  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Montgomery.  The  parisli  includes  the  town- 
ships of  Brontalch,  Cwmgwern,  .and  Abermule.  Acreage, 
4187  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  704 ;  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, 586.     The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St 
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Asaph ;  net  value,  £280  with  residence.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St  Tyssil.  There  are  Calvinistic  Methodist  and 
Wesleyan  chapels. 

Llandyssil,  a  sm.all  town  and  a' parish  in  Cardiganshire. 
The  town  stands  on  the  river  Teifi,  at  the  boundary  with  Car- 
marthenshire, Si-  miles  E  of  Newcastle  Emlyn,  and  has  a 
st.ation  on  the  Carmarthen  and  Newcastle  Emlyn  branch  of  the 
G.W.R.,  and  a  head  post  office.  It  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions. 
Wool  is  manufactured.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Tnesd.ay. 
The  parish  contains  the  hamlets  of  Drefach  and  Velindre. 
Acreage,  17,666;  population,  3034.  Allt-yr-Odyn,  Waun 
Ifor,  Bronwydd,  Llysnewydd,  Mount  Gernos,  and  Blaen 
Dyffryn  are  chief  residences.  There  are  several  baiTOWS. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net 
v.ilue,  £270  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's.  The  church  is  modei'n,  with  an  ancient  tower. 
There  are  three  chapels  of  ease — St  David's  on  the  Clett^vr, 
3  miles  distant ;  St  John's,  on  the  same  river,  5  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  St  Ffraid's,  in  the  Vale  of  Cerdin,  3  miles  distant 
from  Llandyssil.  There  are  Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist, 
Congregational,  AVesleyan,  .and  Unitarian  chapels. 

Llanedeyrn,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  adjoining  the  parish 
of  Koath,  on  the  river  Rhymney,  at  the  boundary  with  Mon- 
mouthshire, 3  miles  W  of  Llanishen  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W. 
and  Rhymney  Joint  railway,  and  4  NE  by  N  of  Cardiff.  Post 
town,  Cardiff;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  St  Mellons. 
Acreage,  2764;  population,  290.  The  living  is  a  -sicarage, 
annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Jlellons,  in  the  diocese  of  Llan- 
daff.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Edeyrn,  and  is  a  plain 
edifice.     There  is  a  small  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 

Llanedwen,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  on  the  Menai  Strait, 
near  Porthamel  Ferry,  3  miles  S  by  E  of  Llanfair,  and  6|  SW 
of  Beaumaris.  Post  town,  Llanfair.  Acreage,  1668,  with 
100  of  foreshore;  population,  306.  Plas  Newydd,  a  modem 
mansion,  amid  finely- sheltered  grounds,  belongs  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesey,  was  visited  for  some  days  by  George  IV. 
when  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  and  was  the  summer  residence 
in  1832  of  the  Queen  when  Princess  Victoria.  Two  crom- 
lechs are  in  the  gi-onnds,  and  one  of  these  till  of  late  was 
the  most  complete  monument  of  its  kind  in  Wales,  the  cap- 
stone of  it  measuring  12  feet  in  length  and  10  in  breadth. 
Plas  Coch,  to  the  S  of  Plas  Newydd,  is  a  fine  Tudor  mansion 
of  the  16th  century,  and  was  built  by  the  Attorney-General 
Hugh  Hughes.  The  Roman  General  Suetonius  crossed  the 
Menai  Strait  by  a  bridge  of  boats  .at  Porthamel  Ferry,  and 
was  fiercely  resisted  on  the  Llanedwen  side  by  a  body  of 
Druids  who  seemed  to  have  had  a  chief  seat  here,  and  a 
sangumary  action  followed  at  a  spot  still  called  Biyn  Beddan, 
signifying  "  the  hill  of  gi-aves."  Agrieola  afterwards  crossed 
by  the  same  passage,  and  Tacitus  graphically  notices  the 
conflict  with  the  Druids,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  death-blow  to 
their  superstition.  A  part  of  Edward  I.'s  army  in  1282 
crossed  at  Moel-y-don  Feriy,  a  little  higher  up,  and  was 
defeated  within  Llanedwen  parish  at  Tan-ben-Cefn,  where 
there  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  camp.  The  living  is  a  per- 
petual curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Llanidan,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor.  The  church  stands  on  a  sloping  bank 
at  the  side  of  the  strait,  and  is  good.  There  is  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapel. 

Llanedy,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  on 
the  river  Loughor,  at  the  boundary  with  Glamorg,an,  2  miles 
N  of  Pontardnlais  station  on  the  G.W.R.  and  L.  &  N.W.R., 
and  8J  NE  by  N  of  Llanelly.  Post  town,  Pontardnlais  (R.S.O.) 
Acreage  of  parish,  5678;  population,  2696.  A  market- 
house,  with  a  large  hall  for  concerts,  &c.,  was  erected  in 
1883,  but  is  not  used  now  for  markets.  There  are  tinplate 
works.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ; 
net  v.alue,  £275.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1861,  is  in  a 
Transition  style  from  Early  English  to  Decorated,  and  con- 
sists of  nave  and  chancel,  with  vestry  and  tower.  There  are 
Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  Congregational  chapels, 
and  a  ch.apel  of  ease  at  Hendy. 

Llanefydd.     See  Llasxeftdd. 

Llanegryn,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Merionethshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Dyssynni,  24  miles  from  the 
coast,  4i  N  by  E  of  Towyn,  and  12  SW  of  Dolgelly,  and 
has  a  post  office  under  Towyn  (R.S.O.);  money  order  office, 
Bryncmg;  telegraph  office,  Towyn.  The  parish  includes 
the  townships  of  Peniarth  and  Rhydyrhiw,  and  comprises 
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6559  acres;  population,  658.  Peniarth  is  the  cliief  resi- 
dence. The  surface  is  hilly,  and  several  parts  of  it  command 
fine  views  of  Cader  Idris.  Slate  is  found.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  gi'oss  value,  £90.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Egi-yn,  has  been  well  restored, 
and  contains  a  veiy  fine  rood-screen,  an  interesting  Norman 
font,  and  monuments  to  the  Owens. 

Llanegwad,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  on 
the  river  Towy,  at  the  influx  of  the  Cothi,  1  mile  N\V  of 
Llanarthney  station  on  the  G. W.R. ,  and  S  miles  W by  S  of  Llan- 
dilo.  There  is  a  post  office  under  ISfantgaredig  (R.S.O);  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Nantgaredig.  The  parish  com- 
prises 12,360  acres  of  land  and  94  of  water;  population, 
1508.  Copper  ore  is  found.  The  living  is  a  vicar.ige  in  the 
diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £200.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  St  David's.  The  church  is  dedicited  to  St  Egwad,  and 
is  good.     There  is  a  Calvinistic  Metbodist  chapel. 

Llaneilian,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Anglesey.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  the  coast,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  SW  of 
Point  Lynas,  and  2  miles  E  of  Amlwch.  Post  town,  Amlwch 
(R.S.O.)  The  parish  contains  the  villages  of  Fensarn  .and 
Nebo,  and  comprises  2041  acres;  population,  811.  Jlany 
of  the  inhabitants  ai-e  employed  in  the  Parys  copper  mine. 
A  lighthouse  stands  on  Point  Lynas,  and  a  sign.al  station 
which,  prior  to  the  tune  of  the  electric  telegraph,  had  one  of 
the  semaphores  in  the  line  of  communication  between  Holy- 
head and  Liverpool,  stands  on  a  considerable  ascent  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  lighthouse.  A  palace  of  Caswallon 
Lawhir,  who  flourished  about  443,  stood  on  the  same  emin- 
ence as  the  signal  station.  A  spring,  called  Ffynnon  Eilian, 
was  formerly  a  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  held  in  much  super- 
stitious veneration.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Bangor;  net  value,  £200  with  residence.  P.itron,  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  EiUan  or 
Hilary,  occupies  the  site  of  one  erected  in  the  5th  centniy, 
is  Eiii-Iy  English,  in  good  condition,  with  a  steeple,  and  con- 
tains a  screen  and  stalls.  An  old  chapel  adjoins  the  church, 
measm-es  15  feet  by  12,  contains  a  wooden  altar  of  the  15th 
century,  and  was  the  scene  of  an  annual  walce  on  the  first 
Friday  of  August.  There  are  Calvinistic  Jlethodist,  Wes- 
leyan,  and  Baptist  chapels. 

Llanelian,  a  parish  in  Denbighshire,  on  the  coast,  half  a 
mile  S  of  Colwyn  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  5J  W  by 
S  of  Abergele.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Abergele  (R.S.  0.)  ; 
money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  CoIwjti.  Acreage,  3487 ; 
population,  441.  The  liring  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
St  Asaph;  gross  value,  £280  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph.     The  chm-ch  is  dedicated  to  St  Eleri. 

Llanelidan,  a  ■sillage  and  a  parish  in  Denbighshire,  near 
the  head  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  adjacent  to  the  boundary  with 
Jlerionethshhe.  The  ^•illage  lies  one  mile  SE  of  Xantclwyd 
station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  o|  miles  S  by  W  of  Ruthin. 
It  has  a  post  ofiBce  under  Kuthin  (R.S.O.);  money  order  office, 
Ruthin;  telegi-aph  office,  Nantclwyp  railway  station.  Acreage 
of  parish,  5223  ;  population,  700.  Nantclwyd  Hall  is  a  fine 
Jacobean  mansion,  enlarged  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  £20,000. 
The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph  ;  gross  value, 
£300  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 
The  chui-ch  is  dedicated  to  St  Elidan,  is  ancient  and  good, 
and  contains  monuments  of  the  Thelwalls  and  the  Kenricks. 
There  are  Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan 
chapels. 

Llanelieu,  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire,  2  miles  E  of  Tal- 
garth Junction  station  on  the  Cambrian  and  Midland  rail- 
ways. Post  town,  Talgarth  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  5614;  popu- 
lation, 82.  Most  of  the  sui*face  is  waste  and  mountain. 
Several  old  seats  were  here,  but  have  been  tmTied  into  farm- 
houses. The  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ; 
gross  value,  £00.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  EUyw,  is  ancient,  and  has  been 
restored. 

Llanellen,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire. 
The  village  lies  under  Blorenge  Mountain,  on  the  river  Usk 
and  the  Monmouthshire  Canal,  2  miles  S  of  Abergavenny. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Abergavenny ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Abergavenny.  The  pai'ish  comprises  2527 
acres;  population,  311.  The  livmg  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
,  diocese  of  Llandafi';  net  value,  £130  with  residence.  The 
,  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Helen,  and  is  ancient. 
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Llanelltyd,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Jlerionetlishire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Mawddaeh,  at  the  influx 
of  the  Wnion,  amid  magnificent  scenery,  overhung  by  Cader 
Idris,  2  miles  NW  of  Dolgelly,  and  has  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  Dolgelly;  telegraph  office,  Dolgelly. 
There  is  a  bridge  of  four  arches  across  the  Mawddaeh.  The 
beauty  of  the  sceneiy  is  enhanced  by  the  near  mass  of  Cader 
Idris,  rearing  its  mighty  head  to  the  clouds,  and  sending 
down  numerous  offshoots  clothed  with  wood  to  the  edge  of 
the  water.  The  parish  comprises  7935  acres  of  land,  66  of 
water,  with  28  of  adjacent  tidal  water,  and  34  of  foreshore; 
population,  386.  Much  of  the  surface  is  upland,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  is  baiTen.  Copper  ore  is  found,  and  sup- 
plies of  peat  are  obtamed.  Cymmer  Abbey,  a  ruined  Cis- 
tercian abbey  founded  in  the  12th  century,  is  near  the  village. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  net  value, 
£136.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Illtyd,  and  is  ancient. 
There  are  Calvinistic  Jlethodist  and  Congi-egational  chapels. 

Llanelly,  a  parish  in  Brecknockshbe,  on  the  rivers  Cly- 
dach  and  Usk,  on  the  Brecon  and  Newport  Canal,  and  ad- 
jacent to  Monmouthshire,  3  miles  SSE  of  Cricldiowell.  Two 
stations  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  are  within  the  palish — Clydach 
and  Gilwera.  It  includes  a  lai-ge  portion  of  the  town  of 
Brynmawr  and  the  villages  of  Clydach,  Gilweni,  Blackrock, 
and  Cheltenham.  There  is  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
gi-aph office  (R.S.O.)  at  Brynmawr.  Clydach  and  Gilwern 
have  also  post  offices.  Acreage,  6209 ;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  7796;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  3079.  The  surface 
includes  much  upland,  some  good  scenery,  and  two  water- 
falls. The  former,  though  mainly  bleak  moor  and  baiTeu 
morass,  and  though  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  sheep  walk,  is  now  occupied  by  a  large  population.  The 
valley  of  the  Clydach  is  partly  a  gorge,  is  flanked  on  both 
sides  for  a  considerable  distance  by  Umestone  rock  about 
500  feet  thick,  and  exhibits  highly  picturesque  features. 
The  sides  ai-e  occupied  by  quarries  of  limestone  and  mines 
of  iron  and  coal.  The  coal,  however,  is  now  exhausted  and 
the  ironworks  are  closed.  There  is  a  flannel  factoiy  at  Cly- 
dach. The  chief  of  the  two  waterfalls  is  called  Pwll-y-cwm, 
or  "  the  pool  of  dogs,"  has  worn  some  remarkable  hollows  in 
the  rock,  and,  though  not  very  high,  is  very  picturesque. 
An  aqueduct  of  the  canal  crosses  the  Clydach  at  a  height  of 
80  feet  above  the  stream.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  David's ;  gross  value,  £423.  Patron,  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort.  The  church  is  very  ancient,  the  oldest  bell  in 
the  tower  being  about  800  yeai-s  old.  It  was  restored  in 
1868.  Brynm.awi-  is  a  separate  ecclesiastical  parish.  There 
are  Baptist,  Congregational,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  Wes- 
leyan cliapels,  and  also  mission  rooms  at  Blackrock,  Llanelly 
Hill,  and  Gilwern,  belonging  to  the  parish.   See  Brynmawr. 

IJanelly,  a  market-town,  a  seaport,  a  contributory  parlia- 
mentai7  borough,  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union  and  county  court 
district,  and  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire.  The  town  stands  on 
the  river  BuiTy,  which  forms  the  estuary  of  the  Longhor,  11 
miles  NNW  of  Swansea,  16  W  of  Neath,  19  SE  of  Carmar- 
then, and  214  from  London.  It  was  only  a  village  about 
1813,  but  in  consequence  of  its  advantageous  site  near  the 
sea  for  the  outlet  of  a  large  portion  of  the  South  Wales  coal- 
field, it  has  grown  into  a  large,  bustling,  and  prosperous  seat 
of  population  and  commerce.  It  is  ii'regnlarly  built,  but  is 
well  paved  and  well  drained,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water 
from  waterworks  in  the  town,  a  reservoir"  having  been  formed 
by  bauking  up  the  river  Lliedi.  It  has  a  head  post  office, 
and  a  branch  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  at 
Llanelly  Docks,  and  stations  on  the  South  Wales  section  of 
the  G.W.R.,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Llanelly  and  Vale  of 
Towy  branch  of  the  same  railway.  There  are  extensive  tin- 
plate,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  chemical  works,  a  pottery,  brick 
and  tile  works,  saw  and  flour  mills,  breweries,  makings,  and 
rope  works.  Several  collieries  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
handsome  new  town-hall  was  erected  in  1894-95  at  a  cost 
of  £14,000.  The  Athenaeum  is  a  substantial  stone  building 
erected  by  public  subscription  and  opened  in  1857;  a  wing 
was  subsequently  added  as  a  memorial  to  Jlr  R.  T.  Nevill. 
The  Athenaeum  is  partly  occupied  by  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
which  has  an  extensive  library,  a  reading-room,  a  geological 
museum,  and  a  school  of  art,  and  partly  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce ;  there  are  also  class-rooms  and  rooms  for 
meetings,  &c     A  handsome  stone  building  w.as  erected  in 
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1S04  as  a  higher  grade  school,  on  ground  adjoinhig  the 
People's  Park.  The  parish  hall  was  built  in  1887  in  com- 
memoration of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee.  The  Jlorewood 
Jlemorial  Building  was  erected  in  1889  for  the  use  of  the 
workmen  of  the  Jlorewood  Tinplate  Works.  The  market- 
place covers  an  area  of  3  acres  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
A  third  of  it  was  covered  in  1894-95  at  a  cost  of  £4000,  and 
forms  a  very  large  hall.  There  are  a  custom-house,  three 
banks,  a  workhouse,  and  an  hospital.  The  parish  church,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  fine  old  building  with  an  em- 
battled tower.  All  Saints'  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  it.  St  Paul's 
Church  serves  for  a  separate  ecclesiastical  parish,  constituted 
ui  184G,  and  was  erected  in  1857,  and  restored  in  1879. 
St  Peter's  (enlarged  in  1892),  Christchurch,  St  John's,  St 
Barnabas,  and  St  David's  are  chapels  of  ease  to  St  Paul's. 
There  are  Koman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Calvinistic 
Congregational,  and  Weslej-an  chapels,  and  two 
A  chimney  in  connection  with  two  copper  works,  320  feet 
high,  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  miles  around;  it  is  the 
loftiest  chinmey  in  England  or  Wales,  and  is  only  exceeded 
in  height  by  those  of  Glasgow.  Markets  are  held  on  Thurs- 
days and  iSatm-days,  fairs  are  held  on  Holy  Thursday,  30 
Sept.,  and  1  Oct.     Thi-ee  weekly  newspapers  are  published. 

The  harbour  is  protected  by  a  breakwater,  and  has  two  wet 
and  one  dry  dock.  The  Llanelly  or  New  Dock  is  a  floating 
dock  capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of  about  17  feet  of 
water  with  entrance  gates  31  feet  wide.  A  short  branch 
from  the  G.W.K.  enables  trucks  to  be  brought  alongside  the 
vessels  for  loading  or  discharging.  The  Copper  Works  Dock 
is  also  a  floating  dock,  and  has  railway  communication  with 
the  New  Dock.  The  Lead  Works  or  Pemberton  Dock  is  not 
now  used.  The  Cai'marthenshire  Dock  has  a  smooth  p.aved 
or  pitched  bottom,  enabling  vessels  to  lie  dry  at  low  water ; 
there  is  a  good  patent  shp  adjoining  this  dock,  capable  of 
taking  up  vessels  of  500  tons  register.  Anthracite  and 
steam  coal  are  largely  exported.  Steamers  ply  regulai-ly  be- 
tween Liverpool,  Bhkenhead,  CardifF,  Newport,  and  this  port. 
The  chief  imports  are  copper  ore  and  gi'ain,  and  the  chief 
exports  are  coal,  culm,  copper  cake,  copper  sheeting,  tin- 
plate,  iron,  and  fire  clay.  The  number  of  vessels  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port  in  1894  was  30  (6300  tons).  The 
entries  and  clearances  aver.age  1000(160,000  tons)per  annum. 
The  customs  revenue  in  1893  was  £3430. 

Llanelly  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  but  has  no  extant 
charter.  It  was  formerly  governed  by  a  portreeve  and  bur- 
gesses, but  is  now  governed  by  a  rm'al  district  conncil  of  IS 
members.  It  unites  with  Carmarthen  in  sending  a  member 
to  Parliament.  It  is  a  seat  of  county  com-ts  and  petty 
sessions.  Population  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  24,307. 
The  parish  contains  also  Llwynhendy,  Dafen,  Felinfoel, 
Hengoed,  and  part  of  Glyn.  Acreage,  17,594  of  land  and 
SS  of  water,  with  308  of  adjacent  tidal  water  and  1864  of 
foreshore  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  32,034 ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  10,713.  Population  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish 
of  St  Paul's,  13,191.  Dafen  and  Felinfoel  form  separate 
ecclesiastical  parishes.  Stradey  Castle,  Bryn-y-Caeraw 
Castle,  Glyncoed,  and  the  Dell  are  chief  residences.  An 
ancient  camp,  supposed  to  be  British,  is  in  the  vicmity  of  the 
town.  The  head  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's  ;  net  value,  £201  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  St  David's.  The  living  of  St  Paul's  is  a  vicarage ;  net 
value,  £300  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Crown  and  the 
Bishop  of  St  David's  alternately. 

Llanelwedd,  a  parish  in  Eadnorshire,  on  the  i-iver  Wye, 
at  the  boundary  with  Breconshire,  half  a  mile  NE  of  Builth. 
Post  town,  Builth  (K.S.O.)  Acreage,  1992 ;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  298 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  119.  Llanelwedd 
Hall  was  an  old  seat  of  the  Gwynnes.  Wellfield  is  a  seat  of 
the  Thomas  family,  has  a  beautifully  wooded  park  on  high 
gi'ound  above  the  Wye,  and  commands  a  fine  view.  Pencenig 
House  or  Pen-y-Cerrig  is  another  seat  of  the  Thomas  family, 
and  has  a  fine  lake  in  its  grounds.  There  are  remains  of 
ancient  camps.  The  Uvmg  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's ;  net  value,  £89  with  residence.  The  church  is  dedi- 
cated to  St  Matthew,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Wye. 

Llanenddwyn,  a  parish  in  Merionethshire,  on  the  coast, 
5  miles  N  by  W  of  Barmouth.  It  contains  the  village  of 
Dyffryn,  which  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
(E.S.O.),  and  a  station  on  the  Cambrian  railway.     Acreage, 
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8348,  with  210  of  foreshore  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,' 
921 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1232.  filanganese  is  found  and 
has  been  worked.  Several  Druidical  remains  are  on  the  hills. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Llanddwywe,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £82  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St  Enddwyn,  and  is  ancient.  There  are  Congre- 
gational, Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Llanengan,  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire,  at  the  SE  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lleyn  Peninsula,  between  St  TudwaUs  Bay 
and  Hell's  Month  Bay,  7  miles  SW  of  Pwllheli.  It  contains 
the  villages  of  Llanengan  and  Abersoch,  the  former  of  which 
has  a  post  office  under  PwUheU;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph ofiice,  Abersoch.  Acreage,  4048,  with  271  of  fore- 
shore ;  population,  1286.  Trwyn  Cilan  headland,  between 
the  two  bays,  shows  interesting  scenery,  and  other  parts 
also  are  picturesque.  The  coast  is  swept  by  currents  much 
dreaded  by  mariners,  and  the  part  of  it  on  the  E  side 
of  Porth  Nigel  or  Hell's  Mouth  Bay  was  the  scene  of  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Transit  in  1839.  Three  ancient  camps 
and  some  other  antiquities  are  within  the  p.arish.  Two  small 
islands,  called  St  Tudwalls,  lie  off  the  E  coast,  and  one  of 
them  hiis  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  net  value,  £249  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Eiuion,  occupies  the  site  of  one  built  in  the  6th  century, 
is  a  fine  structure  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  centm-y,  has 
been  restored,  contains  a  very  richly  carved  rood-screen,  and 
has  bells  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Bardsey.  'There 
are  Calvinistic  Methodist  and  Congregational  chapels. 

Llanerchaeron  or  Llauerchayron,  a  parish  m  Cardi- 
ganshire, on  the  river  Ayrou,  2  miles  SE  of  Aberayron  and 
12  NW  of  Lampeter.  Post  town,  Aberayron  (E.S.O.)  Acre- 
age, 1242;  population,  173.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage,  an- 
nexed to  that  of  Dihewid,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's. 

Llanerch  Derwen.     See  Dekwen  Llaneech. 

Llanerchfydda,  a  township  m  Llanymawddwy  parish, 
Merionethshire,  4  miles  NE  of  Dinas  Mawddwy. 

Llanerchila,  a  township  in  Llausaintffraid  parish,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, 4  miles  ENE  of  Llanfyllin. 

Llanerclirocliwell,  a  township  in  Guilsfield  parish,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, within  Welshpool  borough. 

Llanerchrugog.     See  Ehos  Ll,\kerciirugog. 

Llanerchydol,  a  township  in  Welshpool  parish,  Slont- 
gomeryshire,  1  mile  W  of  Welshpool. 

Llanerchymedd,  a  small  market-town  and  a  parish  in 
Anglesey.  The  town  stauds  near  the  source  of  the  river 
Dulas,  6  miles  S  of  Amlwch,  14  WNW  of  Beaumaris,  and 
15  ENE  of  Holyhead  ;  consists  chiefly  of  two  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  and 
has  a  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.E.  and  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegi-aph  ofiice  (E.S.O.)  A  weekly  market  is  held  on 
Wednesday;  fairs  are  held  monthly  for  horses  and  cattle 
except  in  December.  The  manufacture  of  snuff,  in  imitation 
of  Lundyfoot,  was  formerly  canied  on ;  tanning,  currying, 
ropemaking,  and  bootmaking  are  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
The  parish  contains  468  acres;  population,  276.  The  ec- 
clesiastical parish  was  constituted  in  1853,  and  includes  por- 
tions of  the  parishes  of  Amlwch,  Gwi-edog,  Llechcynfai'wydd, 
and  Rhodogeidio.  Population,  1232.  Llwydiarth  is  the  seat 
of  the  Lloyd  family,  and  has  beautifully  wooded  grounds 
in  which  is  a  famous  rocking-stone,  locally  called  Arthm's 
Quoit.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  chapelries 
of  Gwredog  and  Rhodogeidio,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net 
value,  £177  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor. 
The  church  is  ancient  and  has  been  restored,  and  has  a  tower 
with  a  deep  embattled  parapet.  There  ai-e  B.iptist,  Calvin- 
istic Slethodist,  and  Congregational  chapels. 

Llanerohymris,  a  township  in  Llausaintffraid  parish, 
Montgomeryshire,  6^  miles  E  of  Llanfyllin. 

Llanerfyl,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Montgomeryshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Banw,  near  the  Sara  Sws 
Roman  W.ay,  5i  miles  NW  by  W  of  Llanfair  Caereinion,  and 
10  SW  of  Llan'fyllin,  and  has  a  post  ofiice  under  Welshpool; 
money  order  ofiice,  Llangadfan ;  telegi'aph  office,  Llanfair 
Caereinion.  The  parish  contains  15,051  acres  of  land  and 
124  of  water;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  668;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  637.  Neuadd  Wen  was  the  seat  of  Jleredydd 
ap  Cynan,  and  Llyssiu  was  the  seat  of  the  Herberts.  Much 
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of  the  surface  is  bleak  upland.  Traces  exist  of  copper  ore. 
An  ancient  circular  rampart  enclosing  an  area  of  about  70 
yards  overlooks  the  village,  another  ancient  fortification  is  at 
Moelddol-wjn,  and  numerous  barrows  are  on  the  hills.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph;  gross  value, 
X305  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
chnrch  is  dedicated  to  St  Ertyl,  and  is  Early  English.  A 
stone  with  a  very  old  inscription  and  a  well  formerly  reputed 
holy  are  near  the  church.  There  are  Congregational,  Wes- 
leyan,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llaneugrad,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  near 
Ked  Wharf  Bay,  4  miles  NNW  of  Pentraeth,  and  5  E  of 
Llanerchymedd.  Post  town,  Pentreath,  under  Menai  Bridge 
(E.S.O.)  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  2826;  population, 
286  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  719.  There  is  an  ancient  manor- 
house  with  a  park  and  a  curious  Tudor  pigeon-house.  Par- 
ciau  is  a  chief  residence.  Limestone  and  marble  are  found. 
Roderic  Mawr  obtained  a  victory  here  in  803  over  the  Danes. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Llanallgo,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £116  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St  Engrad,  and  lias  been  restored. 

Llanfabon,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  on  the  rivers  Taff 
and  Ehymnc-y,  near  the  llerthyr  Tydfil  Canal  and  the  bound- 
ary with  Jlonmouthshire,  2  miles  S\V  of  Llancaiach  station 
on  the  G.W.  and  Eliymney  Joint  railway,  and  6  miles  NNE 
of  Pontypridd.  It  contains  tlie  village  of  Nelson,  which  has 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  ofiice  under  Treharris 
(E.S.O.)  Acreage,  5400;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
3037;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  27oo.  The  sm-face  is  hilly.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  gi-oss  value, 
^6128  with  residence.  Pati-ons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Llandaff.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  JLabon,  and  was 
rebuilt  m  1818.  There  are  chapels  of  ease  at  St  Cynon 
and  Nelson.  Ystrad  Mynach,  which  is  partly  in  this  parish, 
■was  formed  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  parish  in  1S90. 
There  are  Baptist,  Congi-egational,  Calvinistic  Methodist, 
Primitive  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Llanfachretli,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Anglesey.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Alaw,  near  Holyhead  Bay,  3  miles 
N  of  Valley  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.E..  and  4  E'of  Holy- 
head, and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  ofiice  under 
Valley  (E.S.O.)  The  parish  comprises  1566  acres,  with  57 
of  adjacent  tidal  water  and  680  of  foreshore ;  jopnlation  of 
the  civil  parish,  450  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  10/4.  Much  of 
the  land  is  under  cultivation.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united 
with  the  perpetual  curacies  of  Llanynghenedl  and  Llanfigael, 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  net  value,  £283  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Macreth,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1878.  There  are  Baptist, 
Congregational,  and  Calvinistic  Jlethodist  chapels. 

IJanfachreth,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Merionethshh-e. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Mawddach,  at  the  N  foot  of 
Moel  02'rwm,  2  miles  NNW  of  Pont  Newydd  station  on  the 
G.W.E.,  and  3J  KNE  of  Dolgelly.  It  has  a  post  ofiice 
under  Dolgelly ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Dolgelly. 
The  parish  comprises  17,651  acres  of  laud  and  115  of  water; 
population,  865.  Nannau  is  a  modem  mansion,  the  seat  of 
the  Vanghan  family,  succeeded  an  ancient  edifice  which  w.as 
the  residence  of  Howel  Sele,  the  cousin  and  foe  of  Owen 
Glendower,  and  stands  in  a  very  large  park  extending  several 
miles  uu  the  Bala  Eoad  and  to  the  foot  of  Moel  Offrwm. 
A  spot^  now  occupied  by  a  sun-dial,  within  the  park,  was 
the  site  of  an  ancient  oak  27  feet  in  girth,  popularly  regarded 
as  the  haunt  of  eril  spirits,  and  destroyed  by  lightning  in 
1813.  The  death  of  Howel  Sele  at  the  hand  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  that  spot,  and  his  body 
was  hid  in  a  hollow  of  the  tree  and  not  discovered  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years.  The  place  is  still  viewed  by  the  country 
people  with  superstitious  diead,  and  it  was  selected  by  Lord 
Lytton  as  the  scene  of  his  romance  of  Arthur : — 


Moel  Off'rwm  (1328  feet)  commands  a  m.agnificent  view, 
similar  to  that  from  Cader  Idris,  and  is  crowned  with  a 
strong  ancient  fortification,  smTOunded  by  a  stone  rampart, 
having  two  entrances  protected  by  outworks,  and  contain- 
ing traces  of  cyttian.  Moel  Cynwch  is  another  height,  Llyn 
5i 
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Cynwch  is  a  preserved  lake,  and  the  Precipice  Walk  is  a 
charming  path  on  the  way  from  Moel  Cynwch  to  the  Mawdd- 
ach. Much  of  the  land  is  waste  upland  and  hill  pasture. 
Copper  ore  has  been  worked.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Bangor;  gross  value,  £319  with  residence. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1873.  There  ai-e  Congregational 
and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llanfaelog,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Anglesey.  The 
^^llage  stands  near  the  coast,  1  mile  NW  of  Tv  Croes  station 
on  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  3  miles  NNW  of  Aberffraw.  It 
has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Ty  Croes  (R.S.O.) ; 
telegraph  office,  Ty  Croes.  The  parish  comprises  2160  acres 
of  land  and  75  of  water,  with  5  of  adjacent  tidal  water  and 
250  of  foreshore ;  population,  718.  There  are  two  cromlechs. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  ai-e  employed  in  fishing.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Llanbeulan, 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  The  chnrch  is  dedicated  to  St 
Maelog,  is  a  modern  structure,  and  occupies  the  site  of  one 
built  in  the  7th  century.  There  are  Calvmistic  Methodist 
and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Llanfaelrliys,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Llevn  Peninsula,  under  Mvnydd 
Kbiw,  adjacent  to  Hell's  ]\Iouth  Bay,  12  miles  SW  of  Pwll- 
heli, and  3  ENE  of  Aberdaron.  Post  town,  Aberdaron, 
under  Pwllheli.  The  parish,  for  civil  purposes,  is  united  with 
that  of  Ehiw.  Acreage  of  the  united  par-ish,  3240;  popu- 
lation, 490.  There  are  manganese  mines.  The  hving  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Aberdaron,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor.     The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Maehrhys. 

Llanfaenor.     See  Ll.\sgattock  Vieox  Avel. 

Llanfaenor  or  Llanvanos,  a  chapeh-y  in  Llangattock- 
Vibon-Avel  parish,  Monmouthshire,  6f  miles  NW  of  Mon- 
mouth. The  living  is  a  perpetn.il  curacy,  annexed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Llangattock-Vibon-Avel,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaffi 

Llanfaes  or  Llanvaes,  a  parish  in  Anglesey  on  Bean- 
mai-is  Bay,  and  partly  within  Beaumaris  borough,  1  mile  N 
of  Beaumaris,  and  6  NE  of  Menai  Bridge  station  on  the 
L.  &  N.W.E.  Post  town,  Beaumaris  (E.S.O.)  Acreage, 
1G38;  population  of  tlie  ciril  parish,  229;  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, 494.  Bakon  Hill  is  the  seat  of  the  Bulkeley  family. 
The  Friars,  another  seat  of  the  family,  took  its  name  from  a 
Franciscan  priory,  founded  in  1237  by  Llewelyn  the  Great 
to  the  memory  of  his  wife  Joan.  The  priory  was  refonnded 
by  Edward  III.,  suffered  great  damage  in  the  wars  of  Owen 
Glendower,  and  was  given  at  the  dissolution  to  the  Whytes. 
Four  monuments  anciently  in  it  were  carried  off  to  Beau- 
maris, Llanbeblig,  Llandegai,  and  Penmynydd,  and  a  stone 
coffin,  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  Princess  Joan,  was  used 
for  upwards  of  200  years  as  a  horse  trough,  and  was  removed 
to  Baron  Hill  in  1808.  Henllys.  situated  on  wooded  banks 
above  the  church,  is  tiie  seat  of  the  Hampton  family,  and 
has  an  ancient  bedstead  which  belonged  to  Owen  Tudor.  A 
sanguinary  battle  was  fought  within  Llanfaes  parish  between 
the  Welsh  and  the  Saxons  under  Egbert,  and  it  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  name  Llanfaes  as  a  con-nption  of  Llanmaes, 
which  maybe  taken  to  signify '*  the  meeting-place  of  the 
battlefield."  The  coast  is  suffering  some  abrasion  by  the 
sea,  and  skulls  and  bones  are  occasionally  washed  out  from 
a  portion  of  it  and  are  supposed  to  be  rehcs  of  the  battle. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  united  with  Penmon,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor;  gross  value,  £195  with  residence.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1845,  is  in  the  Decorated  English 
style,  has  a  broach  spire,  and  contains  mmorial  bearings  of 
the  AVhytes. 

Llaxifaethly  or  Llanfaethlu,  a  p.arish  in  Anglesey,  on 
Holyhead  Bay,  5  miles  N  of  Valley  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.K., 
and  9  NE  of  Holyhead.  It  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office 
under  Valley  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order  office,  Rhydwen.  Acre- 
age, 2471,  with  143  of  foreshore;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  379;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  578.  A  station  of  the 
Holyhead  and  Liverpool  semaphore  telegr-aph  line  was  here. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  e.arly  period  by 
tlie  Romans,  as  there  are  several  Roman  names  of  places  in 
tlie  parish.  A  piece  of  copper  ore  weighmg  54  lbs.  was  found 
in  1757  stamped  with  the  Roman  letter  L.  Carreglwyd  is  the 
ancient  family  mansion  of  the  Griffiths,  by  whom  it  was 
occupied  for  several  centuries.  Some  veiy  ancient  gi-aves, 
covered  with  rough  stones,  have  been  discovered  at  Henshop, 
and  at  Bryn  Maethlu  there  has  been  unearthed  an  ancient 
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Drnidical  circnlar  niin  about  a  y.ird  in  diameter.  The  living 
is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Llanfwrog, 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  net  value,  ^£320  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  Tlie  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Maethlu.  A  portion  uf  the  church,  which  was  enlarged 
in  1876  by  the  addition  of  a  handsome  little  chancel,  is  very 
old,  having  been  restored  in  1618  by  the  Griffiths,  while  the 
font  bears  the  date  of  1640,  and  some  of  the  oak  carved 
work  near  the  altar  that  of  1635.  There  .oi-e  Calvinibtic 
Methodist  and  Baptist  chapels.  With  the  exception  of  the 
grounds  of  Carreglwyd  the  parish  is  very  bare,  but  the  air 
is  bracing,  the  climate  salubrious,  and  the  seashore  atfords 
excellent  bathing. 

Llanfaglan.  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire,  on 
the  Jlenai  Strait,  2  miles  SVV  by  S  of  Carnarvon.  Post  town, 
Carn.arvon.  Acreage,  1107,  with  24  of  adjacent  tidal  water 
and  180  of  foreshore ;  population,  223.  The  living  is  a  per- 
petual curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Llanwnda,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Baglan, 
and  is  modern.  The  old  parish  church  is  used  principally 
for  burials. 

Llanfair,  a  Welsh  name  signifying  "  Mary  Church,"  and 
applied  to  places  where  there  was  or  is  a  chnrch  dedicated 
to  St  Mary. 

Llanfair,  a  railway  st.ation  in  Anglesey,  on  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  near  Llanfair 
Pwllgwyngyll  village,  between  the  Britannia  Bridge  and  tbe 
Gaerwen  Junction. 

Llanfair  or  Llanfair-by-Harlech,  a  parish  in  Merio- 
nethshire, on  the  coast,  1  mile  S  of  Harlech,  with  stations 
at  Llanbedr  and  Pensarn  on  the  Cambrian  railway.  Post 
town,  Harlech  (RS.O.)  Acreage,  5179;  population,  412. 
The  seaward  views  are  very  fine,  sind  that  toward  Harlech 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Wales.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £123  with  residence. 
P.atron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  Edmund  Prys,  who  trans- 
lated the  Psalms  into  Welsh,  was  a  native.  The  E  window  of 
the  church  was  erected  to  his  memory.  Llanfair  is  becoming 
increasingly  popular  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  sea, 
and  by  reason  of  its  varied  walks  and  scenery  and  its  excep- 
tionally safe  and  fine  sandy  beach. 

Llanfair,  Brecknockshire.     See  Builth. 

Llanfairarybryn,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire.  The 
parish  lies  on  the  Sarn  Helen  Way,  on  the  rivers  Bran  and 
Towy,  at  the  S  end  of  Cilicwm  Forest,  1  mile  N  of  Lkan- 
dovery.  Post  town,  Llandovery  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  22.915 
of  land  and  76  of  water ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
1157  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  736.  The  former  parish  church 
is  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  Llandovery,  another  church  having  been 
built.  The  name  Llanf.airaijbryn  signifies  "  Mary's  Chnrch 
on  the  hill."  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's;  net  value,  £219  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  St  David's. 

Llanfair  Caereinion,  a  small  market-town  and  a  parish 
in  Montgomeryshire.  The  town  stands  on  the  river  Banwy, 
8  miles  WSW  of  Welshpool,  and  10  N  of  Newtown ;  takes 
the  latter  part  of  its  name  from  the  ancient  British  camp  of 
Castell  Caereinion,  about  4  miles  to  the  E ;  is  neatly  built 
and  picturesquely  situated;  forms  a  good  centre  for  anglers: 
is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  under  Welshpool.  The  church  is  Early 
English,  contains  the  effigies  of  a  knight,  and  was  nearly 
all  rebuilt  in  18G8.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday, 
and  fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Thursday  and  Frid.ay  in  the 
month.  There  are  woollen  f.aetories  and  corn  mills,  and 
tanning,  currying,  and  malting  are  carried  on.  There  are 
readmg-rooms,  a  bank,  and  Baptist, Congi-egationa],Wesleyan, 
and  Calvinistic  Methodist  cliapels.  The  parish  comprises 
16,545  acres  of  land  and  140  of  w.iter;  popukation  of  the 
civil  parish,  2019;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1906.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  and  rises  toward  the  S  into  small  hills.  A 
Roman  way  traversed  the  parish,  and  numerous  Roman  coins 
and  other  relics  h.ave  been  found.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  St  Asaph;  net  value,  £219  with  residence 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 

Llanfair  Clydogau,  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire,  on  the 
river  Teifi,  3J  miles  NE  of  Lampeter.  It  has  a  post  office, 
called  Llanfair,  under  Lampeter  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order  and 
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telegi-aph  office,  Lampeter.  Acreag.',  4487  ;  population,  512. 
The  manors  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Lisburne  and  the  Joneses. 
Lead  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  have  yielded  a  large  quantity 
of  silver.  Copper  ore  is  .also  found.  The  Teifi  is  crossed  by 
a  bridge  here.  Standing  stones,  cairns,  and  ancient  camps 
abound  in  this  parish,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  one  of  Cel- 
lan  ;  and  indications  exist  of  a  junction  with  the  Sarn  Helen 
Roman  Way.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's,  held  in  conjunction  with  Llangybi;  gi-oss  value, 
£156.     There  is  a  modern  chui'ch. 

Llanfair-Dyflfryn-Clwyd,  a  parish  in  Denbighshire,  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  Clwyd,  2  miles  SE  of  Ruthin. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Ruthin  (R.S.O.);  money  order  and 
telegi-aph  office,  Ruthin.  Acreage,  7480;  population,  962. 
The  manor  belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  An  ancient 
camp,  called  Y  Caerau,  occupies  about  7  acres.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £143 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The 
church  is  Later  English,  has  some  stained  glass  windows, 

Llanfairfechan,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carnarvon- 
shire. The  village  stands  on  the  coast,  under  Penmaen 
Mawr,  7i  miles  E  by  N  of  Bangor ;  is  a  pleasant  watering- 
place,  and  has  a  station  on  the  Holyhead  and  Chester  branch 
of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  (R.S.O.)  The  parish  comprises  4425  acres  of  land  and 
1237  of  water,  including  1194  of  foreshore;  popularion, 
2407.  Penmaen  Mawr  rises  to  the  altitude  of  1553  feet. 
Biyn-y-Neuadd  is  the  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  net  value,  £171  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  parochial  chnrch  is  good, 
and  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  for  service  in  English.  There 
are  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Congregational,  and  Calvinistic  Me- 
thodist chapels. 

Llanfair-in-Buallt.     See  Builth. 

Llanfair-is-Gaer,  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire,  on  the 
Menai  Strait,  2i  miles  NE  by  N  of  Carnarvon.  It  has 
stations  at  Griffith's  Crossing  .and  Port  Dinni-wic  on  the  Ban- 
gor and  Carnarvon  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  It  contains 
the  village  of  Brynffynon  and  the  seaport  viU.age  of  Port 
Dinorwic,  the  latter  of  which  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  under  Bangor.  Acreage,  1489;  population 
of  the  civil  parish,  1533;  of  the  ecclesi.astical,  2512.  Plas 
Llanfair  is  a  chief  residence.  Port  Dinorwic  is  a  shipping 
place  for  slates  from  the  Snowdonian  qu.anies.  A  Roman 
camp  was  on  the  coast,  immediately  above  the  site  of  the 
church,  and  hence  the  name  Llanfaii"-is-Gaer,  which  signifies 
"Mary  Church  under  a  fort."  Agricola  crossed  hence  to 
Anglesey.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ; 
net  value,  £177  with  residence.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1865  ;  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  of  local  stone,  faced 
with  Newiy  granite  and  with  Wrexham  stone;  comprises 
nave,  transept,  and  chancel,  with  vestiy  and  bell-turret,  and 
has  a  memorial  E  window.  There  ai-e  Congregational,  Cal- 
vinistic Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Llanfair-juxta-Harlech.  See  Llanfair,  Merioneth- 
shire. 

Llanfair-Mathafam-Eithaf,  a  p.arish,  with  a  village, 
in  Anglesey,  on  Beullech  Bay,  a  rising  watering-place, 
6  miles  E  of  Llanerchymedd,  and  7  "WT^W  of  Beaumaris. 
Post  town,  Pentraeth. "  Acreage,  1963 ;  population,  744. 
Coloured  marbles  and  mill-stones  are  quarried.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Llanddyf  nan, 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  The  church  is  good.  The  church- 
yard contains  a  mutilated  ancient  cross,  and  a  modern 
carnedd  or  artificial  cairn.  Goronwy  Owen,  the  Welsh  bard 
and  linguist,  was  a  native. 

Llanfair-Nant-Gwyn,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshite,  on  the 
river  Nevern,  2  miles  N  of  Ciymmych  Arms  station  on  the 
WTiitland  and  Cardigan  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  G  S  of 
Cardigan.  Post  town,  Blaenfios.  Acreage,  1694;  popula- 
tion, 191.  Qnartzose  rock  abounds  in  the  valley,  and  hence 
the  name  Nant  Gwyn,  signifying  "  the  White  Vale."  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  gross  value, 
£100.     The  church  is  good. 

Llanfair-Nant-y-Gof,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  on  the 

river  Gwayne,  3  miles  S  by  E  of  Fishgu.ard,  and  10  NW  by 

N  of  Clarbeston  Road  station  on  the  G.W.R.     Post  town, 

Fishgu.ard  (R.S.O.)    Acreage,  2620;  population,  172.    Tha 
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living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Letter- 
ston,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's. 

Llanfair  Orllwyn,  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire,  near  the 
river  Tefi  at  the  boundary  with  Carmai-thenshire,  4  miles  E 
by  N  of  Newcastle  Emlyn.  Post  town,  Newcastle  Emlyn, 
under  Llandyssil.  Acreage,  1756 ;  population,  469.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value, 
£121.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  good. 
Llanfair  PwUgwyngyll,  avillage  and  a  parish  in  Anglesey. 
The  village  stands  near  the  Menai  Strait,  5  miles  SW  of  Beau- 
maris, 4  W  of  Bangor,  and  near  the  Britannia  Tubular 
Bridge ;  takes  the  latter  part  of  its  name,  signifying  "  raging 
pool,"  from  the  Swilly  rocfa  whirlpool  in  the  strait ;  and  has 
a  station,  of  the  name  of  Llanfair,  on  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegi-aph  office  of  the  name  of  Llanfair  PwUgwyngyll 
(E.S.O.)  The  parish  comprises  844  acres  ;  population,  961. 
Plas  Newydd,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  also 
is  adjacent.  Craig-y-Ddinas,  a  rocky  eminence  260  feet 
high,  commands  a  very  rich  panoramic  view ;  was  formerly 
crowned  with  an  ancient  camp,  and  is  now  surmounted  by  a 
column  100  feet  high,  commemorative  of  the  military  career 
of  the  Mai-quis  of  Anglesey,  and  bearing  aloft  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  by  Noble,  set  up  in  1860.  Building  stone  is 
qnai-ried  and  shipped.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  mth 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Llandysilio,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ; 
gross  value,  £176  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor.  The  church  is  chiefly  modem,  retains  a  portion 
of  an  old  church,  with  a  remarkable  apse,  and  has  a  fine 
broach  spire.  The  churchyard  contains  an  obelisk  to  the 
memory  of  the  workmen  who  were  killed  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Menai  Bridge. 

Llanfair  Talhaiam,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Denbigh- 
shire. The  village  stands  on  the  river  Elwy,  opposite  the 
wooded  park  of  Garthewin,  amid  beautiful  scenery,  6  miles 
SSW  of  Abergele  station  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  sec- 
tion of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  8J  WNW  of  Denbigh,  and  has 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  ofiice  under  Abergele 
(R.S.O.)  The  parish  includes  the  townships  of  Barog,  Botreal, 
JBryscoed,  Brodrachwyn,  Bont,  Cornwall,  Drebach,  Melai, 
Pysllygoed,  Talhaiam,"  Trebarog,  Cilie,  Cynnant,  and  Garth- 
ewin. Acreage,  11,239  ;  population,  1044.  Garthewin  is  a 
chief  residence.  A  moated  seat  of  Hedd  Molwynog,  a  prince 
of  one  of  the  ancient  Welsh  tribes,  was  within  the  parish. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value, 
£243  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The 
church  is  good,  and  contains  monuments  of  the  Wynne  family. 
There  are  Baptist,  CalvinisticMethodist,  and  Wesley  an  chapels. 
Llanfair-Tref-Lygen,  a  parish  in  Cardiganshhe,  near 
the  river  Teifi,  at  the  boundary  with  Carmarthensbhe,  5 
mUes  NE  by  N  of  Newcastle  Emlyn.  Post  town,  Newcastle 
Emlyn.  Acreage,  650;  population,  71.  The  living  is  annexed 
to  the  vicarage  of  Llandyfriog,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's. 

Llanfair-jm-Eubwll,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  on  the  strait 
opposite  Holv  Island,  near  Valley  station  on  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  6  mUes  SE  of  Holy- 
head. Post  town,  Holyhead.  Acreage,  1025  of  land  and 
208  of  water,  including  175  of  foreshore ;  population,  296. 
Two  pools  are  near  the  chm-cb,  and  give  rise  to  the  name  Yn 
Eubwll.  The  hving  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the 
rectory  of  Rhoscolyn,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  The  church 
is  Early  Perpendicular,  and  good. 

Llanfairynghomwy,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  near  Camlyn 
Bay,  10  miles  NW  of  Llanerchymedd,  and  14  NE  by  N  of 
Holyhead.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Valley  (E.S.O.) ; 
money  order  office,  Ehydwen ;  telegraph  office,  Llanfaethlu. 
Acreage,  2277  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  271  ;  of  the 
ecclesiastrcal,  402.  Verd  antique,  asbestos,  and  soapstone 
are  found.  The  liring  is  a  rectory,  with  Llanrhwydiys 
annexed,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £307  with 
residence.  The  church  has  traces  of  Norman  work,  and  con- 
tains monuments  of  the  Williams  famUy. 

Llanfallteg,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire  and  Carmarthen- 
shire, on  the  river  Taff,  4  miles  NE  by  N  of  Narberth.  It 
has  a  station  on  the  Whitland  and  Cardigan  branch  of  the 
G.W.R.,  and  a  post  office  (R.S.O.);  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Clynderwen.  It  is  divided  into  East  Llanfallteg,  in 
Carmarthenshire;  acreage,  1381;  population,  316  ;  and  West 
Llanfallteg.  in  Pembrokeshire ;  acreage,  489  ;  population,  61. 
66^ 
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The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  D.avid's ;  net  value, 
£137.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St  Mallteg.  and  is  good. 

Llanfaredd  or  Llanvareth,  a  parish  in  Radnorshire,  on 
the  rivers  Vareth  and  Wye,  2  miles  E  of  Builth.  Post 
town,  Builth  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  2251 ;  population,  149. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Aberedw, 
in  the  diocese  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  ancient.  There 
is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 

Llanfechain,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Montgomeryshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Cam,  3  J  miles  E  of  Llanfyllin, 
and  has  a  station  on  the  Llanfyllin  branch  of  the  Cambrian 
railway,  and  a  post  office  under  Oswestry ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Llansaiutffraid.  The  parish  contains  the 
townships  of  Bodynfoel,  Trerllan  Issa,  Trerilan  Ucha,  Tre  Lys. 
and  Ystymgynnon.  Acreage,  4525 ;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  619 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  564.  Bodynfoel  House  is 
the  chief  residence.  There  are  ancient  British  camps  and 
a  reputed  holy  well.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £402  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  LlandaiF.  There  are  Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels. 

Llanfechan,  a  township  in  Tregynon  parish,  Montgomery- 
shire, 4  miles  N  of  Newtown. 

Llanfechan,  Brecknockshire.     See  Llanafan  Fechan. 

Llanfechell,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Anglesey.  The 
village  stands  near  the  coast,  5  miles  WSW  of  Amlwch,  and 
5 J  NW  by  N  of  Llanerchymedd ;  was  once  a  market-town, 
and  now  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Rhosgoch 
(R.S.O.) ;  telegi-aph  office,  Cemmaes.  Fahs  ai'e  held  on  13 
May,  15  Aug.,  5  and  25  Nov.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
village  of  Tregele,  and  comprises  3581  acres;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  935;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  938.  Verd  antique  is 
quarried  and  soapstone  is  found.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  also  in  the  Parys  copper  mines.  There  are  a  broken 
cromlech  and  several  meini-hirion.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  gross  value,  £318.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Mechell, 
and  is  Later  English.  There  ai'e  Baptist,  Congregational, 
and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llanfedw,  a  hamlet  in  Michaelstone-y-Vedw  parish,  Mon- 
mouthshire, 6  miles  S  W  of  Newport. 

Llanferras,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Denbighshire,  on 
the  river  Alyn,  4  miles  SW  of  Mold,  and  6J  ENE  of  Ruthin. 
There  is  a  post  office  under  Mold ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph 
office.  Mold.  Acreage,  3867  ;  population,  560.  Lead  mines 
have  been  largely  worked.  The  summit  of  a  hill-range,  to 
the  S  of  the  village,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  vale  of  the 
Alyn  Clwyd  and  of  the  town  of  Ruthin.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  commuted  value,  £325. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Berres,  and  has  been  beautifully  restored.  There  are 
Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  chapels. 

LlanfSnan,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  2  miles  ESE  of  Llan- 
gefni. Post  town,  Llangefni  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  1281; 
population,  119.  Plas  Penmynydd  is  a  house  of  the  14th 
century,  and  was  the  bhthplace  of  Owen  Tudor,  who  married 
Catherine  of  France,  the  widow  of  Henry  V.  Limestone  is 
worked.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the 
vicai-age  of  Llanfihangel  Esceifiog,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Finnan,  stands  in  a  very  pic- 
tm'esque  situation,  and  is  modern. 

Llanfflewyn,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  4  miles  W  of  Rhosgoch 
station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  6  NW  of  Llanerchymedd,  and 
8  NE  of  Holyhead.  Post  town,  Rhosgoch  (E.S.O.) ;  money 
order  office,  Llanfechell ;  telegraph  office,  Llanf.aethlu.  Acre- 
age, 1276 ;  population,  86.  Some  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  found,  and  there  are  traces  of  ancient  camps.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectoiy  of  Llan- 
rhyddlad,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St  Flewyn,  and  is  very  ancient. 

Llanfigael  or  Llanfugail,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  on  the 
river  Alaw,  3|-  miles  NE  by  N  of  Valley  station  on  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  5J  E  of  Holyhead.  Post  town,  Holyhead. 
Acreage,  497  ;  population,  119.  The  living  is  a  pei-petnal 
curacv,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Llanfachreth,  in  the  diocese- 
of  Bangor. 

Llanfigan  or  Llaneigan,  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire,  on 
the  Brecon  Canal,  near  the  river  Usk,  2J  miles  NW  of  Taly- 
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bont  station  on  the  Brecon  and  IMertliyr  railway,  and  4^  SE 
of  Brecon.  It  contains  the  hamlets  of  Aber,  Pencelli,  and 
pai't  of  Talybont.  Post  town,  Brecon.  Acreage,  9943 ;  popu- 
lation, 478.  A  castle  of  the  Mortimers  was  here.  Gilestone 
was  held  by  the  Pien-epoints,  The  li\nng  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  St  David's;  net  value,  £283  with  residence.  Tlie 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Mengan.  The  churchyai-d  contains 
several  yew  trees,  one  of  which  is  32  feet  in  girth. 

Llanfihangel,  a  Welsh  word  signifying  "Michael  Church," 
and  applied  to  places  where  a  church  was  or  is  dedicated  to 
St  Michael.     It  is  equivalent  to  the  Scotch  Kirkmichael. 

Llanfihangel,  a  railway  station  in  Cardiganshhe,  on  the 
Aberystwyth  branch  of  the  Cambrian  railway,  in  Llanfihangel- 
Geneu'r-Glyn  parish,  6  miles  NNE  of  Aberystwyth.  There  is 
a  post  office  under  Borth  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order  and  tele- 
gi-aph  office,  Borth. 

Llanfihangel  or  Llanfihangel  -  Ynghwnfa,  a  parish 
in  Montgomeryshire,  on  the  Caersws  Kouian  Way,  6  miles 
SW  by  W  of  Llanfyllin.  It  contains  a  village  of  its  own 
name,  is  cut  into  two  divisions,  lower  and  upper,  and  in- 
cludes the  townships  of  Cefucleisiog,  Cadwnfa,  Dolwar, 
Fachwen,  Fai-chwel,  Fynnon  Arthur,  Garthucha,  Halfen, 
Llaethbwlch,  Llwydiai-th,  Nanty  Candy,  and  Ehiwlas.  It 
has  a  post  office  under  Oswestry ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  LlanfyUin.  Acreage,  10,831 ;  population  of  the  civil 
pai-ish,  767  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  446.  The  surface  is  hilly 
and  much  of  the  land  is  enclosed.  The  parish  was  formerly 
part  of  Gwnfa,  within  the  principality  of  Powysland.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph  ;  net  value, 
£265  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
ecclesiastical  parishes  of  Llwydiailh  and  Pont  Dolanog  ai'e 
partly  in  this  parish.     There  is  a  Congregational  chapel. 

Llanfihangel  Aberbythych,  a  parish  in  Carmai-then- 
shire,  on  the  river  Towy,  near  Golden  Grove  station  on  the 
Centr.al  Wales  and  Carmarthen  Junction  branch  of  the 
L,  &  N.W.R.,  and  3  miles  SW  by  W  of  Llandilo.  It  con- 
tains the  hamlets  of  Llan,  Berrach,  Bryngwyn,  Calliver, 
Cathargoed,  Cathilas,  Cilygernant,  and  Glynn,  and  its  post 
town  is  Llandilo  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  6149  ;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  886  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  832.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Dryslwyn  Castle, 
Dj'uevor  Castle,  Golden  Grove,  and  Grongar  Hill  ai'e  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Good  limestone  is  found.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  gross  value,  £225  with 
residence.  Patron,  Eai-1  Cawdor.  The  chm-ch  was  restored 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

Llanfihangel  Abercowin,  a  parish  in  Carmai-then- 
shu-e.  There  was  formerly  a  village,  but  it  has  become  ex- 
tinct. It  stood  on  the  river  Taff,  at  the  influx  of  the  Cowyn, 
2  miles  N  of  Laugharne,  and  3  SSE  of  St  Clears  station  on 
the  G.W.E.  The  parish  contains  the  villages  of  Pentre 
and  Banky-felin,  and  its  post  town  is  St  Clears.  Acreage, 
6311 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  810  ;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 805.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's;  gross  value,  £300.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's.  Five  rudely  sculptm-ed  stones,  called  the  Pilgrims' 
stones,  are  in  the  churchyard.  There  are  two  Calvinistic 
Methodist  and  a  Baptist  chapel  in  the  parish. 

Llanfihangel  Abergwessin,  a  parish,  with  a  small  vil- 
lage, in  Breconshhe,  on  the  river  Yrfon,  at  the  influx  of  the 
Gwcssin,  12  miles  W  by  N  of  Builth.  Post  town.  Garth 
(R.S.O.)  Acreage,  11,611 ;  population,  269.  Llwyn  Madoc 
is  the  chief  residence.  Most  of  the  land  is  moorland  and 
mountainous.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  Llan- 
ddewi  Abergwessin,  m  the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  gross  value, 
£223  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 
Tlie  church  was  built  in  1871,  and  is  in  the  Early  English 
style,  cruciform,  with  a  massive  tower ;  there  are  some  fine 
old  yew  trees  in  the  churchyard.  There  are  Congi'egational 
and  Baptist  chapels. 

Llanfihangel-ar-Arth,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Car- 
marthenshire. The  village  stands  on  the  river  Teifi,  at  the 
boundary  with  Cardiganshire,  3  miles  N  of  Pencader  station 
on  the  JManchester  and  Milford  railway,  and  the  Car-mai-then 
and  Caidigan  branch  of  the  G.W.E.,  3  E  of  Llandyssil,  and 
12  E  of  Newcastle  Emlyn,  and  has  a  bridge.  It  has  a  post 
office  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order  office,  Pencader;  telegraph 
oflico,  Llandyssil.  Fans  are  held  on  1  Jan.,  12  May,  and 
10  Oct.     The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Blaenan, 
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Cwmaries,  Gwyddil,  Gwyddgrug,  Pencader,  and  Vro.  Acre- 
age, 16,602  ;  population,  2058.  Hywel  was  defeated  here 
in  1039  by  Grufydd  ah  Llewelyn,  and  Henry  II.  received 
here  in   1162  the  submission  of  Rhys  ab  Grufydd.     There 


some  barrows.     The  livii 
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of  St  David's;  net  value,  £179  with  residence.  The  church 
commands  a  fine  view. 

Llanfihangel  Bachellaeth,  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire, 
in  the  Lleyn  Peninsula,  under  Cam  Fadryn,  6  miles  W  by  S- 
of  Pwllheli,  and  4  S  by  E  of  Nevin.  Post  town,  Pwllheli. 
Bi-yn  Celyn  is  the  chief  residence.  The  parish  includes  part 
of  the  village  of  Rhydyclafdy,  and  has  a  parish  council. 
Acreage,  3076 ;  population,  287.  Carn  Fadryn  has  a» 
altitude  of  1221  feet.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy 
annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Llanbedrog,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor! 

Llanfihangel-Bryn-Pabuan,  a  parish  in  Breconshire, 
on  the  river  Wye,  1  mile  SW  of  Newbridge-on-Wye  station, 
on  the  Cambrian  railway,  and  6J  miles  HW  of  Builth. 
Post  town,  Builth  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  4391 ;  population,  190. 
Pai-c-ar-Irvon  is  an  old  seat  of  the  Lloyds.  A  mineral 
spring  with  a  small  pump-room  is  near.  Good  tront-fishino- 
is  got  in  the  rivers.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  an- 
nexed to  the  vicarage  of  Llanafan-fawr,  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's.    The  church  is  ancient.    There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Llanfihangel  Cilfargen,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire, 
on  the  river  Dulas,  an  affluent  of  the  river  Towy,  6  miles 
WNW  of  Llandilo.  Post  town,  Llandilo  (R.S.O.)  Acreage, 
525  ;  population,  41.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  St  David's ;  gi-oss  value,  £110.     Patron,  Eari  Cawdor. 

Llanfihangel  Crucorney.     See  Llanvihangel  Ced- 

CORKET. 

Llanfihangel  Cwmdu.     See  Cwmdu. 

Llanfihangel-Din-Sylwy,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  on  the 
coast,  4  miles  N  by  W  of  Beaumaris,  and  8^  NNE  of  Llan- 
fair  station  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  section  of  the 
L.  &  N.W.R,  It  includes  part  of  Beaumaris  borough.  Post 
town,  Beaumaris  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  769  ;  population,  43. 
Limestone  is  quanied.  There  is  an  ancient  British  camp, 
called  Dinas  Sylwy  or  Bwrdd  Arthur  (Arthur's  T.ible),  and 
coins  of  Nero  and  Vespasian  have  been  found.  The  living  is 
a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Llangoed,  in 
the  diocese  of  Bangor. 

Llanfihangel  Esceifiog  or  Llanfihangel-Pentre-Berw, 
a  parish  in  Anglesey,  on  the  river  Cefni,  2  miles  SE  of  Llan- 
gefni. It  contains  the  village  of  Gaerwen,  which  has  a 
station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  a  post  and  money  order 
office  (R.S.O.);  telegraph  office,  LlanfairpwlL  Acreage, 
2985;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  834;  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal, 953.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Llanffinan,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  gr'oss  value, 
£360  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The 
church  is  ancient.  There  are  Baptist  and  Calvinistic  Method- 
ist chapels. 

Llanfihangel  Fach.     See  Llanfihajjgel  Heltoen. 

Llanfihangel  Fechan,  a  township  and  a  chapelry  in 
Llandefailog-fach  civil  p.arish,  Breconshhe,  on  the  river 
Honddu,  5  miles  N  of  Brecon.  Post  town,  Brecon,  Acre- 
age, 3096;  population,  139.  Castell  Madoc  belonged  to- 
the  Powels,  passed  to  the  Prices,  and  commands  a  fine  view. 
A  bridge  spans  the  Honddu,  and  .an  ancient  British  camp  is 
at  Alltarnog.  The  living  is  united  with  the  rectory  of  Garth- 
brengy,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's.  The  church,  which  was 
restored  in  1864,  contains  monuments  of  the  Powels  and 
Watkins. 

Llanfihangel-Geneu'r-GIyn,  a  parish  and  a  village  m 
Cardiganshire,  on  the  coast,  on  the  Sarn  Helen  W.ay,  6  miles 
NNE  of  Aberystwyth.  It  has  a  station  called  Llanfihangel 
on  the  Aberystwyth  branch  of  the  Cambrian  railwiiy,  and  a 
post  office  of  the  same  name  under  Borth  (K.S.O.) ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  oSice,  Borth.  Population,  2683.  On  the 
hill  above  the  village  is  a  perfect  circular  earthwork  called 
Castell  Gwaller.  A  cromlech  called  Bedd  Taliesin  is  on  Pen- 
Sar"n-Ddu  and  there  are  many  other  Druidical  remains.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  gross  value, 
£320  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 
The  church  is  Later  English,  cruciform,  and  good. 

Llanfihangel-Glyn-Myfyr,  a  parish  in  Denbighshire,  on 
the  river  Alwen,  8  miles  N\V  of  Corwen.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Corwen ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
67 
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■Cerrig-y-Druidion.  Acreage,  4968 ;  population  of  tlie  civil 
parish,  395  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  383.  Most  of  the  surface 
is  hill  and  pasture.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
St  Asaph;  net  value,  £118  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  name  Glyn  Myfyr  or  Glyn  Myvyr, 
signifies  "  the  vale  of  meditation." 

Llanfihangel  Gobion.  See  Llanvihangel-nigh-Usk. 

Llanfihangel  Helygen  or  Llanfihangel  Fach,  a  parish 
in  Kadnorshire,  on  the  rivers  Ithon  and  Dulas,  i  miles  W  of 
Penybont,  and  5^  SE  by  S  of  Ehayader.  Post  town,  Rhay- 
ader (E.S.O.)  Amage,  1469;  population,  71.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Llanyre,  ia  the  dio- 
cese of  St  David's. 

Llanfiliangel  Lantamam.    See  Llasvihangel  Lan-- 

TARS.UI. 

Llanfihangel -Nant- Bran  or  Llanvihangel  -  Nant- 
Eran,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire.  The  village 
lies  on  the  river  Bran,  an  afflnent  of  the  Usk,  8  miles  N\V 
by  W  of  Brecon.  It  has  a  post  oflice  under  Sennybridge 
(R.S.O.);  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Sennybridge. 
The  parish  comprises  8940  acres ;  population,  317.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  united  "with  that  of  Llandilofane,  in  the 
diocese  of  St  David's;  joint  net  value,  £180.  There  is  a 
Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 

Llanfiiangel-Nant-Melan  or  Llanvihangel  Nant- 
mellan,  a  township  and  a  pai-ish  in  Kadnorshire.  The 
township  lies  3  miles  SW  of  New  Eadnor.  Acreage,  8644 ; 
population,  145.  The  parish  includes  the  township  of  Tre- 
•wem  and  Gwytlila.  Post  town.  New  Radnor,  under  King- 
ton; telegi'aph  office,  Kington.  Acreage,  11,040;  popula- 
tion, 253.  A  waterfall,  called  Water  Break-its-Neck,  makes 
a  leap  of  70  feet.  There  is  an  ancient  British  camp.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value, 
£161.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  church  was  re- 
built in  the  Norman  style,  stands  on  a  hill-slope,  and  is 
suiTounded  by  old  yew  trees. 

Llanfihangel  -  near  -  Roggiet.      See   Lla>tihangel 

EOGGIET. 

Llanfihangel-mgh-TTsk.     See  LL.vxTiHASGEi,-siGn- 

USK. 

Llanfihangel  Penbedw,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  4 
miles  S  of  Cardigan.  Post  town,  Cai'digan.  Acreage,  2454; 
population,  320.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
St  David's ;  net  value,  £70.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  church  is  good. 

Llanfihangel-Pentre-Berw.     See  Ll^vxfihangel  Es- 

CEIFIOG. 

Llanfihangel- Pont -y-Moile.     See  Llasvihangel- 

PONT-Y-MOILE. 

Llanfihangel-Ehos-y-Com,  a  parish  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Cothi,  10  miles  NW  of 
Llandilo.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office, 
Nantgaredig  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  8845;  population,  532. 
Most  of  the  land  is  hill  and  mountain.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  net  value,  £130.  P.a- 
tron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.     The  church  is  good. 

Llanfihangel  Ehydithon,  a  parish  in  Radnorshire,  lying 
between  the  river  Aran  and  Eadnor  Forest,  a  mountain  2166 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  3  miles  NE  of  Penybont, 
and  10  from  Knighton  and  Presteigne.  Post  town,  Dolau 
(E.S.O.)  Acreage,  6948;  population,  319.  Radnor  Forest 
affords  beautiful  walks  and  rides.  From  its  heights  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  Radnorshire  can  be  seen  at  its  best 
The  name  "  Forest "  is  in  Welsh  f forest,  "  an  impassable 
place"  beyond  cities  and  cultivated  hands.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Llandewi  Ystradenny,  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's.  The  church  was  restored  in  1891, 
and  has  a  fine  peal  of  bells. 

Llanfihangel-Tal-y-Llyn,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Brecknockshu-e.  The  village  hes  near  Llyn  Safaddau  and 
Talyllyn  Junction  station  on  the  Cambrian,  the  Brecon  and 
Merthyr,  and  Midland  railways,  6  miles  E  of  Brecon.  It  has 
a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Bwlch  (R.S.O.);  tele- 
gi-aph office, Brecon.  Thepai-ishcomprisesl246  acres ;  popula- 
tion of  the  civil  parish,  237  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  339. 
The  manor  belonged  to  Bemru'd  Newmarch.  Llyn  Safaddau 
is  about  2  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide,  and  affords  good  fishing 
in  perch,  pike,  and  other  fish.  The  name  Tal-y-Llyn  signifies 
■"  the  head  of  the  lake."  The  Hving  is  a  rectory,  with  Llan- 
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ywern  annexed,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  v.ilne,  £197. 
The  church  is  ancient,  and  was  restored  in  1873.  There  is 
a  Cahdnistic  Methodist  ch.apel. 

Llanfihangel-Tor-y-Mynydd.  See  LLAs^aHASOEL- 
Toe-t-JIyxydd. 

Llanfihangel-Tre-'r-Beirdd,  a  village  and  a  paiish  in 
Anglesey.  The  village  stands  2  miles  E  of  Llanerchymedd, 
was  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  Welsh  bards,  .and  took  from 
that  circumstance  the  latter  part  of  its  name.  Post  town, 
Llanerchymedd  (R.S.O.)  The  parish  comprises  1620  acres; 
population,  278.  A  cromlech,  with  a  table-stone  10  feet 
long  and  8  broad,  is  on  Bodafon  Hill.  The  living  is  a  per- 
petual curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectoiy  of  Llandyfiydog,  in 
the  diocese  of  Bangor.  The  church  is  Perpendicular  English 
.and  single-aisled.  An  ancient  cross  is  in  the  churchyard. 
There  .are  Congregational  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llanfihangel -Uwch-Gwili,  a  chapehy  in  Abergwili 
parish,  Carmarthenshire,  5i  miles  ENE  of  Carmarthen. 
Post  town,  AbergwiH  (R.S.O")  The  living  is  annexed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Abergwili,  in  the  diocese  nf  St  David's. 

Llanfihangel-y-Beguildy  or  Beguildy,  a  village  .and  a 
parish  in  Radnorshire.  The  village,  called  Beguildy,  lies  on 
the  river  Teme,  8  miles  NW  of  Knighton.  The  parish, 
called  Llanfihangel-y-Beguildy,  consists  of  the  townsliips  of 
Church,  Pennant,  Craig-y-byther,  and  Medwalleth.  Acre- 
.age,  16,737;  population,  907.  Post  town,  Knighton.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  and  there  are  extensive  sheep  walks  and 
moorlands  on  the  hill  tops.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  St  David's ;  gi'oss  value,  ,£400  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  of  St  Michael 
is  about  700  years  old  and  is  in  ruins.  St  Peter's  is  also 
ancient,  but  the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  £500. 
There  are  also  Baptist,  Primirive  Jlethodist,  and  Wesleyaa 
chapels. 

Llanfihangel- y-Creuddyn  or  Llanfihangel-y-Croy- 
ddyn,  a  village,  two  townships,  .and  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire. 
The  village  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Ystwyth,  3 
miles  NE  of  Lhanilar  station  on  the  Manchester  and  Milford 
railway,  and  7^  SE  by  E  of  Aberystwyth,  and  has  a  post 
office  under  Abeiystwyth ;  money  orderoffice,Crosswood;  tele- 
griiph  office,  Llanilar.  The  townships  are  Lower  and  Upper 
Llanfihangel-y-Creuddyn.  Acreage  of  Lower  Llanfihangel- 
y-Creuddyn,  6638 ;  population,  673.  Acreage  of  Upper 
Llanfihangel-y-Crenddyn,  16,623;  population,  1126.  The 
parish  consists  of  the  two  townships,  and  it  includes  the 
chapelry  of  Eglwys  Newydd,  which  is  contermmate  with 
Upper  Llanfihangel-y-Creuddyn,  and  has  been  separately 
noticed.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  Llantrisaint  annexed, 
in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  net  value,  £114  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  There  are  two  Calvinistic 
chapels,  with  two  sm.all  br.anch  chapels,  and  two  Wesleyan 
chapels  in  the  parish. 

Llanfihangel-yn-Nhowyn,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  near 
Cymmeran  Bay,  1^  mile  SW  of  V.allev  station  on  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  section  of  the  L.  &'N.W.R.,  and  5i  miles 
SE  of  Holyhead.  Post  town,  Holyhead.  Acreage,  1637  of 
land,  189  of  water,  3  of  tidal  w.ater,  and  128  of  foreshore; 
population,  168.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed 
to  the  rectory  of  Rhoscolyn,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor. 

Llanfihangel-y-Pennant,  an  extensive  ecclesiastical  par- 
ish, now  united  as  a  civil  parish  with  the  p.arishes  of  Dolben- 
maen  and  Penmorfa,  Cai-narvonshire,  under  Moel  Hebog,  4 
miles  NW  by  N  of  Tremadoc.  Post  town,  Gai-n  Dolbenmaen 
(R.S.O.);  telegraph  office,  Criccieth.  Biynkir  is  a  chief  resi- 
dence. Moel  Hebog  has  an  altitude  of  2579  feet.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  net  value, 
£138.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  There  .are  three 
Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels  in  the  parish. 

Llanfihangel-y-Pennant,  a  parish  in  Merionethshire,  on 
the  river  Dysynni,  under  Cader  Idris,  5  miles  SE  of  Ban- 
mouth  and  7  NE  of  Towyn.  It  contains  the  townships  of 
Llanllwydan,  Maestrefnant,  and  Uwchygarreg.  and  part  of 
Cedris,  and  its  post  town  is  Towyn  (E.S.O.)  Acreage, 
10,240  ;  population  of  the  cii-il  parish,  648;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 722.  On  a  hill  are  the  scanty  remains  of  Castell-y- 
Bere,  an  ancient  castle,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest 
in  Wales.  It  was  visited  by  Edward  I.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory, with  Abergynolwyn  annexed,  in  the  diocese  of  B.angor; 
net  value,  £250.    Patron,  the  Bishop  of  B.angor.    The  church 
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contains  a  Norman  font,  and  is  good.     It  has  also  a  rare 
specimen  of  a  leper's  window. 

LlanfihaDgel    Ysceiviog.      See   Li.anfihaxgel   Es- 

CEIFIOG. 

Llanfihangel-ystem-Llewern.  See  Llasvihangel- 
ysteks-Llewekn. 

Llanfihangel  Ystrad,  a  village  and  a  pnrish  in  Cardi- 
ganshire. The  village  stands  near  the  river  Ajron,  6-k  miles 
SE  of  Aberayi-on,  and  6J  NW  of  Lampeter.  The  parish 
contains  also  the  village  of  Capel,  and  its  post  town  is  Lam- 
peter (K.S.0  )  Acreage,  7641);  population,  H76.  Remains 
of  a  Eunic  nillar  ai-e  at  Maes  Mynach.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  gross  value,  £149.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  was 
restored  in  1893.  A  mission  church  was  opened  at  Capel 
Crebin  in  1894. 

Llanfihangel-y-Traethau,  a  parish  in  Merionethshire, 
on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dwvryd,  Si  miles  N 
by  E  of  Harlech.  Post  town,  Harlech.  Acreage,  5115  of 
land,  40  of  water,  350  of  tidal  water,  and  2032  of  foreshore; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  2759  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
1002.  A  battle  was  fought  in  1073  at  Bron-yr-Erw  between 
Treh,aern-ab-Caradoc  and  Grufydd-.ab-Cynan.  The  living  is 
a  rectory,  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Llandecwyn,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor ;  net  value,  £141.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor.  The  church  occupies  a  pleasant  site,  and  succeeded 
one  which  was  founded  in  the  time  of  King  Edgar.  There 
are  two  Calvinistic  Jlethodist  chapels,  and  the  Festiniog  Work- 

Llanfillo,  Llanfilo,  or  Llanvillo,  a  pnrish  in  Brecknock- 
shire, on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Wye,  2J  miles  W  of  Tal- 
garth, and  5^  NE  of  Brecon.  It  has  a  post  oiBce,  of  the 
name  of  Llantilo,  nnder  Talgarth  (R.S.O.);  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Talgarth.  Acreage,  2731;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  205  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  241.  Au  ancient 
British  camp  is  at  AlltfiUo.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united 
with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Llandefailog-Tre-Graig,  in  the 
diocese  of  St  David's;  gross  value,  £271  with  residence. 
The  chnrch  is  dedicated  to  St  Millbnrg. 

Llanf  oist,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire.  The 
vill.ige  stands  adjacent  to  the  IJrecon  and  Abergavenny  Canal, 
nnder  Blorenge  Mountain,  and  near  the  river  Usk,  IJ  mile 
SW  of  Abergavenny ;  commands  a  charming  view  of  Aber- 
g.avenny  and  of  the  Skyi-rid  and  Sugarloaf  Mountains ;  and 
has  a  post  o£Bce  under  Abergavenny ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Abergavenny.  The  parish  comprises  3260  acres; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  1541;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
443.  Llanfoist  House  is  a  chief  residence.  There  are  stone 
quai-ries  and  a  brewery.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese of  LlandafF;  net  value,  £220  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Marquis  of  Abergavenny.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Faith,  and  is  ancient.  A  part  of  the  pai-ish  is  included 
in  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Blaenavon. 

Llanfor  or  Llanfawr,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Merion- 
ethshire. The  village  stands  on  the  river  Dee,  near  its  efHnx 
from  Bala  Lake,  1  mile  NE  of  Bala.  Post  town,  Bala  (E.S.O.) 
The  parish  is  divided  into  the  townships  of  Bettws,  Ciltal- 
garth,  Garn,  Llan,  Nantllerdiog,  Penmaen,  P.hiwaedog  Isafon, 
Khiwaedog  Uwch.afon,  and  Uchedre,  and  comprises  32,845 
acres;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  1287;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 470.  Ehiwlas,  a  tine  old  mansion,  is  the  seat  of  the 
Price  family,  and  stands  amid  grounds  traversed  by  the  rapid 
rivnlet  Treweryn  running  to  the  Dee.  A  battle  was  fought 
within  this  parish  between  the  Sasons  and  Llywarch  Hen. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph  ;  net  value, 
£215  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The 
chnrch  is  modern.  There  is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 
The  vicarage  of  Trinity,  or  of  Elios-y-Gwalia,  is  a  separate 
benefice,  and  sen-es  for  a  chapelry  which  was  constituted  in 
185C  ;  gi-oss  value,  £119.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 
A  part  of  the  chapelry  of  St  Mark,  or  Fron  Goch,  is  within 
the  parish,  as  is  also  a  part  of  the  chapelry  of  St  .James,  or 
Llawr-y-Bettws,  constituted  in  1864. 

Uanforda,  a  township  in  Oswestry  pai-ish,  Salop,  near 
Offa's  Dyke,  2  miles  SW  of  Oswestry. 

Llanfrechfa  or  LlanvrecMa,  Lower,  a  parish  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, 2^  miles  NNW  of  Caerlcon.  It  has  a  post  office, 
of  the  name  of  Llanfrechfa,  under  Newport ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Caerleon ;  and  stations,  Pontliir,  Llan- 
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taniam,  and  Pontnewydd,  on  the  G.W.R.,and  Pontrhydymn 
on  the  Eastern  Valleys  branch.  The  parish  includes  the 
villase  of  Croesyceiliog  and  a  portion  of  Ponthir.  Acreage, 
2221;  population,  1128.  There  are  tinpl.ite  works.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  net  value, 
£206  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Llandaff.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  in  the 
Perpendicular  style,  and  was  restored  in  1872.  'There  are 
Baptist  chupels  at  Pontrhydymn  and  Ponthir. 

Llanfrechfa  or  Llanvrechfa,  Upper,  a  parish  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Usk  and  the  Mon- 
mouthshire Canal,  3  miles  SE  of  Pontypool,  and  6  from 
Newport.  It  includes  the  villages  of  Pontnewydd,  Griffiths- 
town,  and  Upper  Cwm  Bran,  and  it  has  statiuns,  Pontnewydd 
and  Upper  Pontnewydd,  on  the  Eastern  Valleys  branch  of 
the  G.W.E.  There  ai-e  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
offices  .at  Pontnewydd  and  Griffith.stown,  under  Newport. 
Acreage,  2064 ;  population,  4902.  There  are  iron,  steel,  .and 
tinplate  works,  and  a  colliery.  The  parish  is  governed  by  a 
local  board.  The  Pontypool  Workhouse  is  situated  at  Griffiths- 
town,  where  are  also  the  engine  sheds  of  the  G.W.E.  and  a 
mechanics'  institute.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Llandaff;  net  value,  £190  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff.  'The  church  was  erected  in  1860  and 
enlarged  in  1890.  There  is  a  chapel  "f  ease  at  Griffithstown, 
and  also  Baptist,  Congi'egational,  and  Wesleyan  chapels;  and 
Baptist  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels  at  Pontnewydd,  and 
Baptist  and  Congregational  chapels  at  Upper  Cwm  Bran. 

Llanfrene,  a  hamlet  in  Llandyssil  parish,  Cardiganshire, 
7h  miles  E  of  Newcastle  Emlyn. 

Llanfrothen,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Merionethshire. 
The  village  stands  near  Traeth  M.awr,  1  mile  from  Penrhyn 
station  on  the  Festiniog  railway,  and  4^  miles  NE  of  Port 
Madoc,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Penrhyn  Deudraeth 
(E.S.O.) ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Penrhyn  Deu- 
draeth. The  parish  comprises  8305  acres;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  932 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  782.  Much  land 
was  reclaimed  from  the  sea  in  1810  by  Mr  Maddocks  of 
Tanyralt.  Eoman  relics  have  been  found  at  Ynys  Gwyddel. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  B.angor ;  net  value, 
£109  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Brothen,  and  is  small  and  ancient. 
There  .are  Baptist  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llanfrynach  or  LlanVTynach,  a  parish  in  Breconshire, 
on  the  river  Usk  and  the  Brecon  Canal,  near  the  Via  Julia 
Montana,  3  miles  SE  of  Brecon.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Brecon ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Brecon.  Acre- 
age, 6342;  population,  304.  The  se.it  of  Brychan,  prince  of 
Brecknock,  was  here.  Maesderwen  is  the  chief  residence 
Eoman  hypocausts,  a  conduit,  coins,  and  other  relics  were 
found,  in  1775,  at  Maesderwen.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £208  with  residence. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Brynach,  and  is  ancient. 
Aubrey,  the  autiqnai-y.  Principal  Aubrey,  and  Jones,  the 
friend  of  Archbishop  Laud,  were  natives. 

Llanfugail.     See  Llahfigael. 

Llanfwrog,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  on  Holyhead  Bay,  3J 
miles  ENE  of  Holyhead.  Post  town.  Valley  (E.S.O.)  Acre- 
age, 1688  of  land  and  233  of  foreshore;  population,  199. 
Tiie  parish  is  purely  agricultural  and  contains  some  fine  farms. 
The  views  from  the  higher  grounds  over  the  adjacent  country 
and  the  Irish  Sea  are  very  fine  and  extensive.  It  lies  exactly 
opposite  the  Holyhead  harbour.  The  living  is  a  pei-pctual 
curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Llanfaethly,  in  the  diocese 
of  Bangor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Mwrog,  and  was 
rebuilt  in  1864.     There  is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 

Llanfwrog,  a  parish  in  Denbighshire,  on  the  river  Clwyd, 
containing  part  of  Euthin  borough,  and  including  the  town- 
ships of  Pcn-y-Coed,  Cil-y-Groestwyd,  Bodlyngharad  Isaf, 
Bodlyngharad  Uchaf,  and  Caltegfa.  Post  town,  Euthin 
(E.S.O.)  Acreage,  3209  ;  population,  1260.  Pool  Park  is 
the  seat  of  Lord  Bagot,  was  rebuilt  in  1828,  and  is  in  the 
Tudor  style.  Woodlands  and  Plas  Newydd  also  are  chief 
residences.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St 
Asaph ;  net  value,  £310.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  church  has  some  rather  singular  architectural  features. 
There  are  Baptist  and  C.alrinistic  Methodist  chapels,  and  an 
hospital  for  ten  poor  persons,  erected  in  1708,  which  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  Lady  Jane  Bagot. 
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Llanfyllin,  a  market-town,  a  municipal  borough,  and  a 
parish  in  Montgomeryshire.  The  town  stands  on  the  river 
Cain,  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Cambrian  railway, 
S  miles  W  by  S  of  the  junction  of  that  branch  with  the  main 
line  at  Llanymynech,  15  NW  byN  of  Montgomery,  11  NNW 
of  Welshpool,  14  SW  of  Oswestiy,  and  202  by  rail  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  well-built  and  pleasant  place,  with  a  principal 
street  running  E  and  W;  and  was  chartered  by  Llewelyn-ap- 
Grufydd  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  A  new  charter  was  gi-anted 
to  the  town  in  18S5,  and  it  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor, 
4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  The  town  unites  with 
Jlontgomery,  Welshpool,  Newtown,  Llanidloes,  and  Mach- 
ynlleth in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament,  is  a  seat  of  petty 
sessions  and  county  courts,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  under  Oswestry,  a  railway  station,  a  bank,  a 
bridge  over  the  Cain,  a  town-hall,  a  church.  Baptist,  Con- 
gregational, Wesleyan,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels, 
and  a  workhouse.  The  town-hall  is  a  brick  building,  with 
a  market-place  underneath.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St 
Myllin,  was  rebuilt  in  1706,  and  is  noted  for  its  peal  of  bells. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  Tanning,  malting, 
and  brewing  are  carried  on,  and  the  ale  or  "  cwrw  "  produced 
by  the  brewing  is  the  subject  of  a  local  proverb  that  *'  old 
ale  fills  Llanfyllin  with  young  mdows."  Population  of  the 
town  and  municipal  borough,  1753  ;  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  1064. 

The  parish  includes  the  townships  of  Bachie,  Bodfach, 
Bodran,  Bodyddon,  Brynelltyn,  Caramon,  Garthgell,  Globwll, 
Greenhall,  Nanthalam,  Khinwnachor,  and  Rhyscog.  Acreage, 
8143;  population  of  civil  parish,  1753;  of  ecclesiastical,  1745. 
Llwyn,  situated  close  to  the  town,  is  a  chief  residence.  Bod- 
fach belonged  to  the  Kyffins,  passed  to  the  Mostyns,  and  it  was 
occupied  at  one  time  by  Lord  Castlemaine,  the  ambassador  of 
James  IL  to  the  Pope.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £339  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  Chaides  I.  was  at  Llanfyllin,  in  1044, 
on  his  way  to  Chirk  Castle. 

Llanfjmydd,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire. 
The  village  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Towy,  6 
miles  NW  of  Llandilo,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Golden 
Grove  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order  and  telegi'aph  oiBce,  Llandilo. 
The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Brisken,  Cathilas, 
Clynynnos,  Crachyty,  Eskercam,  Eskerevan,  Cilangwr,  Es- 
kergarn,  Gothylon,  Pantai'fou,  Cornoyron,  Penrhos,  and  Cwm- 
ban.  Acreage,  10,850  ;  population,  949.  There  are  remains 
of  an  ancient  camp.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  St  David's ;  gross  value,  £283  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  chm-ch  is  dedicated  to  St 
Egwad,  and  was  restored  in  1861.  There  are  Baptist  and 
Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels.  It  has  a  parish  council  com- 
posed of  twelve  members. 

Llanfynydd,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Hope  parish, 
Flintshire,  near  Cefn-y-Bedd  station  on  the  Wrexham,  Mold 
and  Connah's  Quay  railway,  and  Coed  Talon  on  the  L.  & 
N.W.R.  It  was  constituted  hi  1843,  and  has  a  post  office 
under  Wrexham ;  money  order  office,  Ffrith ;  telegraph  office, 
Pontybodkin.  Population,  978.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £220  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Rector  of  Hope. 

Llanfymach,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Tav,  near  the  boundary  with 
Carmarthenshire,  at  the  foot  of  Vreni  Vawr  Mountain,  9i 
miles  SW  of  Newcastle  Emlyn,  and  12  from  Cardigan,  ft 
has  a  station  on  the  Whitland  and  Cardigan  branch  of  the 
G.W.R.,  and  a  post  and  money  order  office  (RS.O.);  tele- 
graph'office,  Crymmych  Arms  railway  station.  The  parish 
comprises  6359  acres ;  population,  954.  Tumuli  and  stand- 
ing stones  ai*e  near  the  village.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  gross  value,  £227  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Lord  Ch.racellor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Byrnach. 

Llaagadfan,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Montgomery- 
shire. The  township  lies  on  the  river  Vyrnwy,  6§  miles 
WNW  of  Llaufair  Caeremion,  and  12  SW  of  LLanfyllin.  It 
has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Welshpool ;  telegi-aph 
office,  Llaufair  Caereinion.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
townships  of  Blowty,  Bryngwaeddan,  Cowny,  Cyffin,  Maes- 
llamysten,  and  Moelfeliarth.  It  extends  beyond  the  river 
Banwy,  and  is  partly  watered  by  the  considerable  rivulet 
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Nant-yr-Eira.  Acreage,  17,099  ;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  876  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  465.  Llwydiarth  Hall 
belonged  formerly  to  the  Vanghan  family.  A  monastic 
establishment,  a  cell  to  Strata  Florida  Abbey,  was  at  Cyffin. 
Lead  and  copper  ores  have  been  found.  Ancient  fortified 
posts  and  barrows  are  numerous,  and  there  are  remains  of  a 
cromlech.  A  serious  riot,  attended  with  the  burning  of  the 
parsonage,  took  place  in  1645  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  Vavasour  Powell  to  sequestrate  the  benefices  of  the  county. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value, 
£206  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cadvan.  and  is  modern,  with  a 
Perpendicular  eastern  window.  There  are  Wesleyan  and 
Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llangadock,  a  small  market-town  and  a  parish  in  Car- 
marthenshire. The  town  stands  between  the  rivers  Sef  ni  and 
Sawdde,  tributaries  of  the  Towy,  near  the  Via  Julia  Montana, 
under  offshoots  of  the  Black  Mountains,  5|  miles  SW  of  Llan- 
dovery, and  251  by  rail  from  London.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
G.  W.K.  and  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
gi-aph  office  (R.S.O.)  It  is  an  ancient  but  decayed  place ;  had  a 
castle,  which  was  taken  in  1204  by  Rhys  ap  Grnffydd,  and  a 
college  founded  in  1283  by  Bishop  Bee.  The  church  stands  on 
a  rising  ground;  was  plundered  and  converted  into  a  stable 
by  the  English  soldiers  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. ;  was  re- 
stored in  1889,  and  contains  monuments  of  the  Lloyd  family. 
There  is  a  small  church  at  Gwynfe,  and  Baptist,  Congi-ega- 
tional,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels.  A  market  is  held 
on  the  third  Thursday  in  the  month,  and  fairs  on  12  and  13 
March,  the  last  Thursday  and  Friday  in  May,  9  and  10  July, 
first  Thursday  and  Friday  after  11  Sept.,  second  Thui'sday 
after  11  Oct.,  and  5  and  6  Dec.  The  parish  comprises  the 
hamlets  of  Above  Sawthe,  DyfFryn  Cidrich,  and  Gwynfe 
Quarter  Bach.  Acreage,  18,633  ;  population,  1730.  Glas- 
nevin,  Abermarlais,  and  Tanyi-allt  are  chief  residences.  A 
Roman  camp,  in  regular  pai'allelogramic  form  and  of  remark- 
able character,  is  on  the  summit  of  a  detached  hiU,  called 
Carn  Goch,  near  the  precipitous  ridge  of  Trichrng,  about  3 
miles  SW  of  the  town.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £204  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  living  of  Gwynfe  is  a  vicar- 
age; net  value,  £168  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicai-  of 
Llangadock. 

Llangadwaladr  or  Eglwysael,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Anglesey,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  SW  of  Bodorgan  station 
on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R., 
and  2J  miles  ENE  of  Aberffraw.  The  parish  includes  the 
villages  of  Hermon  and  Bodorgan,  the  latter  having  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  3141  of 
land  and  1278  of  water,  including  1169  of  foreshore;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  p-arish,  396  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  372. 
Bodowen  was  formerly  a  seat  of  the  Owens.  Bodorgan,  the 
seat  of  the  Meyrick  family,  was  at  one  time  famous  for  remark- 
ably fine  gardens.  Llyn  Coron,  a  considerable  lake  affording 
good  fishing,  is  in  this  parish.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £153  with  residence.  Pa- 
tron, the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St 
Cadwaladr;  occupies  the  site  of  one  built  about  650;  is  itself 
Early  Perpendicular ;  comprises  nave  and  chancel,  with  N  and 
S  chapels;  has  a  very  beautiful  three-light  stained-glass 
window ;  has  also,  in  the  N  chapel,  a  good  memorial  window 
to  the  Meyricks ;  and  includes,  on  the  N  wall  in  the  nave, 
opposite  the  S  doorway,  an  inscribed  stone  of  the  7th  century 
to  St  Cadwaladr's  grandfather,  who  is  styled  "  Catamauus 
Rex  sapieutissimus  opinatissimus  omnium  regum."  There  is 
a  Congregational  chapel. 

Llangafelach  or  Llangyfelaoh,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Glamorgan.  The  village  stands  neai*  the  river  Tawe  and  the 
Swansea  Canal,  2  miles  E  of  Morriston  station  on  the  G.W.R. 
and  M.R.,  and  5  N  of  Swansea.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order 
office  under  Swansea ;  telegraph  office,  Morriston.  The  parish 
contains  also  the  village  of  Mon-iston,  and  it  includes  the 
hamlets  of  Llandore,  Plasmarl,  Penderry,  Mawr,  and  Clydaoh 
or  Rhyndwy  Clydach,  and  is  partly  within  the  municipal 
borough  of  Swansea,  Population,  27,579.  The  manor  for- 
merly belonged  to  Brecon  College.  Much  of  the  land  is 
naturally  bai-ren,  and  not  a  little  has  an  aspect  of  extreme 
desolation.  Copper,  tin-plate  works,  and  collieries  employ 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  greatly  dis- 
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figure  the  landscape.  The  fluoric  or  arsenical  acids  from  the 
<:opper  works  keep  down  the  naturally  poor  vegetation,  the 
heaps  of  slag  are  an  eye-sore,  and  the  clouds  of  smoke  from 
the  numerous  chimneys  hedim  the  atmosphere.  Many  of  the 
workmen  and  the  colliers  reside  in  the  large  village  of  Mor- 
riston.  A  battle  was  fought  within  the  parish  in  990,  when 
Howel,  prince  of  Sonth  Wales,  was  beaten.  Some  Roman 
relics  have  been  found.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Gorseinon,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ; 
net  value,  £240  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cyvelach ;  is  an 
ancient  edifice  separated  from  the  tower  of  au  earlier  church ; 
it  was  partially  restored  in  1891.  There  is  a  church  at 
Gorseinon,  in  Penderry  township,  and  Congregational,  Wes- 
leyan,  Baptist,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels.  The 
chapelries  of  Morriston  and  Clydach  are  sepsirate  benefices. 

Llangaffo,  a  parish  and  a  village  in  Anglesey,  2  miles 
WSW  of  Gaerwen  Junction  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and 
4^  S  by  W  of  Llangefni,  with  a  post  office  under  Gaerwen 
(^R.S.O.);  money  order  and  telegraph  olBce,  Newborough. 
Acreage,  2533  ;  population,  308.  Bodwyrwas  a  mansion  of 
the  16th  century,  but  is  now  reduced  to  slight  remains.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  cui-acy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Llan- 
geinwen,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St  Caffo,  was  rebuilt  in  1845,  and  has  a  fine  spire.  There 
is  an  ancient  cross.  There  are  CongTegational  and  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapels. 

Llangain,  a  parish  and  a  village  in  Cai-marthenshire,  on 
the  river  Towy,  3J  miles  S  by  W  of  Carmarthen,  with  a 
post  office  under  Carmarthen;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Carmarthen.  Acreage,  2695  ;  population,  294.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  j  net  value, 
£105.     The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Synin,  and  is  good. 

Llangammaroh  or  Llangammarch  Wells,  a  village  and 
a  parish  in  Brecknockshire.  The  vilLage  is  500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Cammarch  and  Yrfon,  under  Eppyut  Mountain,  7^  miles 
WSW  of  Builth,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  (R.S.O.),  two  hotels,  and  a  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R. 
The  parish  includes  the  hamlets  of  Treflis  and  Penhuallt. 
Population,  720.  Llwynmadoc,  situated  on  the  Cammarch, 
is  a  chief  residence.  There  is  a  beautifully  situated  lake. 
The  spa  has  a  spring  strongly  charged  with  chloride  of 
barium,  not  found  anywhere  else  in  the  kingdom,  and  is 
efficacious  in  strumous  and  various  other  affections.  The 
place  has  m  consequence  acquned  importance  as  a  health 
resort.  An  ancient  British  camp,  240  feet  in  circuit,  is  near 
Caer.au.  Roman  pottery  has  been  found.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  gross  value,  £250. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church,  erected  in  the 
5th  century,  is  dedicated  to  St  Cadmarch,  who  was  a  descend- 
ant of  St  Brychan,  an  Irish  prince,  from  whom  the  county 
derives  its  name  Breconshire,  in  Welsh  Brycheiniog.  An  Irish 
cross  is  in  the  W  end  wall  of  the  church.  There  is  a 
Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel.  Bishop  Howell  and  James 
Howell,  ambassador  and  author  of  "  Familiar  Letters,"  were 
natives ;  and  the  Rev  Theophilus  Evans  (whose  remains  lie 
in  the  churchyard),  author  of  "  The  Mirror  of  the  Primitive 
Ages,"  a  standard  AA^dsh  work,  was  vicar. 

Llangan,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  on  the  river  TaiT,  2 
miles  WNW  of  Whitland  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  5jNE  by 
E  of  Narberth.  It  contains  the  village  of  Camvelin,  and  its 
post  town  is  Whitland  (RS.O.)  Acreage,  4715  ;  popula- 
tion, 787.  Whitland  Abbey  is  a  modern  mansion,  on  the  site 
of  the  monastic  Abba  Lauda.  The  monastic  house,  originated 
in  a  cell  planted  by  Paulinus  in  the  5th  century,  was  founded 
ior  Cistercian  monks  by  Bishop  Bernard  in  1143,  and  is  now 
represented  by  httle  else  than  some  portions  of  clustered 
pillars.  The  firing  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's; 
net  value,  £130  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's.     The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cannji. 

Llangan  or  Llanganna,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Gla- 
morgan, on  the  rivers  Canna  and  Ewenny,  4  miles  ESE  of 
JBridgend.  Tlie  parish  contains  also  the  village  of  Trees,  and 
its  post  town  is  Bridgend.  Acreage,  1200  ;  population,  182. 
Earl  Dunraven  is  lord  of  the  manor.  The  livijig  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff ;  gross  value,  £266  with  residence. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1861.  There  is  a  wheel  cross  with 
crucifixion  and  instruments  of  torture  on  one  side  and  a 
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Greek  cross  on  the  other,  of  about  9th  century  date,  and  an 
exceptionally  well-preserved  cross  with  fine  tracery  of  the 
14th  century  date.     There  is  a  Congi-egational  chapel. 

Llanganhafel  or  Llangunhafel,  a  village  and  a  parish 
in  Denbighshire.  The  village  stands  under  Moel  Fammau 
Mountain,  1^  mile  E  of  the  river  Clwyd,  2  miles  W  of 
Llanrhaiadr  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  4  N  by  E  of 
Ruthin,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Ruthin  (R.S.O.);  money 
order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Ruthin.  The  parish  comprises 
2361  acres;  population,  405.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Moel 
Fammau  has  an  altitude  of  1820  feet.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph;  net  value,  £246  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  LlandafF.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Cynhafal. 

Llanganna.     See  Llangan,  Glamorgan. 

Llanganten,  a  parish  m  Brecknockshire,  on  the  river 
Chwefru,  an  affluent  of  the  Yrfon,  near  Cilmery  station  on 
the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  2J  miles  W  by  N  of  Builth.  Post 
town,  Builth  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  2235  ;  population,  187.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value, 
£88.    The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cannen  or  Catherine. 

Llangar,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Merionethshire. 
The  township  lies  on  the  river  Dee,  at  the  influx  of  the  Alwen, 
IJ  mile  SW  of  Corwen.  Post  town,  Corwen.  Acreage, 
6965 ;  population,  633.  Much  of  the  land  is  waste.  The 
firing  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  chapehy  of  Cynwyd,  in 
the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £190  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 

Llangarren,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Herefordshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  rivulet  Garren,  a  tributary  of  the 
Wye,  5^  miles  WSW  of  Ross,  and  has  a  post  office  under 
Ross ;  money  order  office,  Whitchurch ;  telegraph  office,  St 
Weonai-d's.  The  parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Kilreague, 
Llangunnook,  Tredoughan,  Llangrove,  TrecUla,  and  Lang- 
stone-with-Trewan.  Acreage,  5411 ;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  918;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  631.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  net  value,  £126.  Patrons, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford.  The  chm-ch  is  mainly 
Norman ;  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1841 ;  comprises 
ancient  nave  and  chancel,  and  modem  aisle,  with  ancient 
porch  and  tower ;  and  contains  several  monuments. 

Llangasty  Talyllyn,  a  parish  in  Breconshire,  on  Llyn 
Safaddau,  under  the  Brecknock  Beacons,  2  miles  SE  of  Taly- 
llyn Junction  station  on  the  Cambrian,  the  Brecon  and  Mer- 
thyr,  and  the  Neath  and  Brecon  railways,  and  6  SE  by  E  of 
Brecon.  Post  town,  Brecon.  Acreage,  1997  ;  population, 
192.  An  ancient  camp  is  at  Allt-yr-Esgair,  and  commands 
a  fine  view.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's ;  net  value,  £172  with  residence.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St  Gastyn,  has  been  restored,  is  a  handsome 
small  edifice,  and  has  a  fine  peal  of  bells. 

Llangathen,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Towy,  SJ  miles  W  of  Llan- 
dilo-fawr.  Post  town,  LlandUo  (R.S.O.)  The  parish  contains 
also  the  hamlets  of  Berthlwyd,  Brynhafod,  Dryslwyn,  AUty- 
gar,  Tregynin,  Llan  Bl.aenynis,  Cwmysgifarowg,  Ysgwyn,  and 
Mountain.  Acreage,  5609  ;  population,  750.  Al  erglasney 
and  Cwrt  Henry  are  chief  residences.  Dryslwyn  Castle  was 
a  fortified  place,  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  by  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Dynevor ;  stood  on  the  summit  of 
a  gi-eat  hill  projecting  into  the  valley  of  the  Towy,  and  is  now 
represented  by  extensive  earthworks.  Ivy-covered  walls,  and  a 
towel*.  Grongar  Hill  possesses  interest  in  connection  with 
verses  of  the  poet  Dyer.  Limestone  and  lead  ore  are  found. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  net 
value,  £130  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cathan,  is  ancient, 
and  contains  a  monument  to  Bishop  RuJd. 

Llangattock,  a  parish  in  Breconshire  and  Jlonmouth- 
shire.  The  parish  lies  on  the  river  Usk,  opposite  Crick- 
howell,4  miles NW of  Gilwern station  on  theL.  &N.W.R. ;  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  Crickhowell,  and  intersected  by 
the  Brecon  Canal,  and  includes  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
parish  of  Beaufoi-t.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Crickhowell ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Crickhowell.  Acreage, 
9576  ;  population,  6148  ;  of  the  Breconshu-e  portion,  2394 ; 
of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  1439.  Llangattock  Park,  Glan- 
usk  Park,  and  Dan-y-Park  are  chief  residences.  Limestone, 
ironstone,  and  coal  abound,  and  the  Beaufort  ironworks  are 
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in  the  S.  A  kistvaen  was  found  on  Carnohill,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  there  in  728  between  the  Britons  and  ICing  Ethel- 
bald.  A  curious  cave,  called  Eglwys  Faen  or  the  Stone 
Church,  a  large  vaulted  chamber  abounding  in  stalactites,  is 
in  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Llangenan,  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's;  net  value,  i252  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Catwg,  and  is 
Early  Decorated.  There  is  a  Congregational  chapel,  and  also 
Crickhowell  Workhouse.  Bishops  Lloyd  and  Davies  were 
rectors. 

Llangattock,  a  township  and  a  pai-ish  in  Monmouthshire. 
The  township  lies  on  the  river  Usk,  adjacent  to  Caerleon,  3 
miles  NE  of  Newport.  Acreage,  2367 ;  population,  246. 
The  pai-ish  contains  also  the  township  of  Caerleon,  which  has 
a  post  office  under  Newport.  Acreage  of  the  parish,  28B3  ; 
population,  1657.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Llandaff;  gross  value.  £302  with  residence.  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Llandaff.  The  church  stands  in  Caer- 
leon, is  an  ancient  structure,  with  interesting  features,  and 
■was  restored  in  1867.     See  Caerleon. 

Llangattock  Lingoed  or  Llangattock  Llingoed,  a 
parish  and  a  village  in  Jlonmouthahire,  on  the  river  Trothy, 
3  miles  E  of  Llanfihangel  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  7  NE 
of  Abergavenny.  There  is  a  post  office  under  Abergavenny; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Llanvihangel  Crucoruey. 
Acreage,  1944;  population,  181.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  LlandafF;  net  value,  £82  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Cadoc  and  is  ancient.     Building  stone  is  qnan-ied. 

Llangattock-Vibon-Avel,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, 2  miles  W  of  the  river  Mounow  at  the  boundaiy 
with  Herefordshire,  and  5  NW  of  Monmouth.  The  parish 
contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Newcastle,  which  has  a  post  office 
nnder  Monmouth  ;  money  order  office,  Monmouth ;  telegi'aph 
office,  Skenfrith.  Acreage,  4313 ;  population,  475.  The 
Hendre  is  the  chief  residence.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  is  lord 
of  the  manor.  Stone  is  quairied.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age, 
united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Llanfaenorand  the  vicarage 
of  St  Maughans,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  net  value,  £1S)9 
with  residence.  The  chmch  is  ancient,  and  was  rebuilt,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  1875.  A  chapel  of  ease  is  at 
Llanfaenoi'. 

LlaQgattoc-nigh-Usk,  a  parish  and  a  village  in  Mon- 
mouthshii-e,  on  the  river  Usk,  3  miles  SSE  of  Abergavenny. 
Post  town,  Abergavenny.  Penpergwm  station,  on  the 
Hereford,  Abergavenny,  and  Newport  section  of  the  G.W.R., 
is  in  this  parish.  Acreage,  1625  ;  population,  265.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  LlandaS";  tithe  commuta- 
tion, £233  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
gavenny.   The  chmxh  has  a  fine  tower  a  thousand  years  old. 

Llangedwyn,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Denbighshire. 
The  township  lies  on  the  river  Tanat,  at  the  boundary  with 
Montgomeryshire,  3  miles  N  of  Llanfechain  station  on  the 
Llanymynech  and  Llanfyllin  branch  of  the  Cambrian  railway, 
and  4j  NE  of  Llanfyllin,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  under  Oswestry.  The  parish  contains  also 
the  township  of  Scrwgan,  and  comprises  1686  acres ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  211 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  340. 
Llangedwyn  Hall  is  the  seat  of  the  WiUiams-Wynn  family. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net 
value,  £166.     The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cedwyn. 

Llangefelach.     See  Llangafelach. 

Llangefni,  a  market-town  and  a  parish  in  Anglesey.  The 
town  stands  on  the  river  Cefni,  on  the  Roman  road  to  Holy- 
head, and  on  the  Anglesey  Central  branch  of  the  L.  & 
N.W.R.,  in  a  pleasant  vale,  9  miles  W  by  S  of  Beaumaris,  has 
a  station  on  the  railway,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
graph office  (R.S.O.)  It  was  only  a  small  hamlet  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century,  but  has  risen  to  prorincial  import- 
ance in  consequence  of  its  situation  as  a  marketing  centre. 
It  formerly  united  with  Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  and  Amhvch 
in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament,  but  in  1885  was 
merged  in  the  county  for  parliamentary  purposes.  It  is 
a  seat  of  petty  sessions  and  county  courts.  The  Cefni  is 
crossed  here  by  two  bridges,  each  of  two  arches.  The  town 
has  a  town-hall,  a  maiket-hall,  three  banks,  a  church, 
and  Baptist,  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapels.  Leather-currying  is  earned  ou.  The 
62 
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church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cyngar,  was  rebuilt  in  1 824,  and  in- 
cludes an  ancient  mscribed  stone.  A  weekly  market  is  held 
on  Thursday ;  fau-s  are  held  monthly.  The  parish  comprises 
2510  acres;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  1624;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  1756.  Tregarnedd,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  succeeded  a  mansion  of  the  13th  century,  was  itself 
bnUt  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and  is  now  a  fannhouse. 
Ednyfed  Fychan,  the  minister  of  Llewelyn,  and  the  ancestor 
of  the  Tudors,  resided  at  Tregarnedd,  and  his  grandson,  Sir 
GrutFydd  Llwyd,  who  eventually  suiFered  death  by  command 
of  Edwai-d  I.  at  Rhyddlan  Castle,  was  bom  there,  and  sus- 
tained a  siege  in  the  fortified  mansion.  The  hving  is  a  rec- 
tory, united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Tregaian,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor  ;  net  value,  £188  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

Llangeinor,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  on  the  rivers  Ogmore 
and  Garw,  5i  miles  N  by  E  of  Bridgend.  It  contains  the 
villages  of  Abergarw,  Pontycymmer,  and  part  of  the  hamlets 
of  Blaengarw,  Ogmore  Vale  or  Tynewydd,  Nantymoel,  and 
Pontyrhyl.  There  ai-e  post  offices  at  Pontycymmer  (R.S.O.), 
Blaeng-oi-w  (R.S.O.),  Nantymoel  (R.S.O.),  Ogmore  Vale, 
(R.S.O.),  and  PontyrhyL  There  is  a  station  on  the  Garw  and 
Ogmore  sections  of  the  G.W.E.  Acreage  of  pai-ish,  6654 ; 
population,  8004.  Coal,  ii-on,  and  limestone  abound.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  LlandafF ;  gross 
value,  £58.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Ceinor.  It  was 
restored  in  1893  on  its  original  lines,  showing  the  piscina, 
squints,  rood-loft,  &c.,  and  has  a  beautiful  stained-glass  E 
window.  There  are  chapels  of  case  at  Ogmore  Vale,  Blaen- 
garw, Nantymoel,  Pontyi'hyl,  and  Pontycymmer,  and  Baptist, 
Calvinistic  Methodist,  Congregational,  Primitive  Methodist, 
and  Wesleyan  chapels.     There  is  a  brewery  at  Abergarw. 

Llangeinwen,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  on  the  river  Braint, 
and  on  the  coast  near  the  Menai  Ferry,  3  miles  WNW  of 
Carnarvon,  and  4^  SW  of  Gaerwen  Junction  station  on  the 
L.  &  N.W.E.  Post  town,  Carnarvon.  It  includes  the  village 
of  Dwyran.  Acreage,  3026;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
679;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  987.  There  is  a  feiTy  to  Car- 
narvon. The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Llangaffo,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor  ;  gross  value, 
£567.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Ceinwen,  and  was  en- 
lai-ged  in  1842.  There  are  Congregational  and  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapels. 

Llangeitho,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Ayron,  nnder  the  SE  declivities  of 
Jlynydd  Bach  mountain  range,  near  the  Sarn  Helen  Way,  3  J 
miles  W  by  S  of  Tregaron,  and  8-J-  N  by  E  of  Lampeter,  and 
has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Llanio  Road  (R.S.O.) ; 
telegraph  office,  Tregaron.  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  4138 ; 
population,  564;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  427.  CwTt  Mawr, 
an  old  mansion,  is  now  a  farmhouse.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £125.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Ceitho, 
and  was  rebuilt  in  1819.  There  is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapeL 

Llangeler,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire, 
The  village  stands  on  the  liver  Teifi,  at  the  boundary  with 
Cardiganshire,  5  miles  E  by  S  of  Newcastle  Emlyn.  Post 
town,  Llandyssil.  The  parish  comprises  8193  acres ;  popu- 
lation, 1880.  Llys  Newydd  is  the  chief  residence.  The 
living  is  twofold,  a  vicarage  and  a  sinecure  rectory,  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's;  net  value  of  the  vicarage,  £136  ; 
of  the  rectory,  £244.  Patron  of  the  former,  the  Bishop  of 
St  David's ;  of  the  latter,  St  David's  College,  Lampeter. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Celer,  was  rebuilt  in  1860,  is 
in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel, 
with  vestry  and  bell-trnTct.  A  spring,  called  St  Celer's  Well, 
is  near  the  church. 

Llangelynin,  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire,  on  the  river 
Conway,  2J  miles  SSW  of  Conway.  It  contains  the  town- 
ships of  Glynn,  Penrallt,  and  Cae  Gorlan,  and  its  post  town 
is  Conway.  Acreage,  2418  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
220 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  158.  Cairns,  tumuli,  and  other 
antiquities  ai-e  on  the  hills.  The  Saxons  nnder  Edred  were 
beaten  here  in  880  by  Anarawd.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £139  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Celynin.  It  was  built  to  replace  an  ancient  one,  which  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Talyfan  Monntam,  1800  feet  above 
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the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  consequently  inaccessible  during  a 
gi-eat  part  of  the  winter,  but  occasionally  during  the  summer 
services  are  held  in  it.  This  building  was  erected  in  the  7th 
century. 

Llangelynin,  a  parish  in  Merionethshire,  ou  the  coast, 
4  miles  NNW  of  Towyn.  It  contains  the  townships  of  Bod- 
gadfan,  Croggennant,  and  Llanfeddiged,  and  the  villages  of 
Arthog,  Friog,  and  Llwyngwril,  the  last  of  whicli  has  a  station 
ou  the  Cambrian  railway  and  a  post  office  (R.S.O.);  money 
order  office,  Bryncrng ;  telegraph  office,  at  the  railway  station. 
Acreage,  SIS5S;  population,  i)o5.  A  seat  of  Eduowain  ah 
Bradwen,  a  chief  of  one  of  the  fifteen  Welsh  tribes,  was  at 
Croggennant.  A  cave  at  Ogof  Owain  is  said  to  have  been 
a  hiding  place  of  Owen  Glendower.  Cairns,  tumuli,  meini- 
hirion,  and  an  ancient  camp,  called  Castell-y-gaer,  are  on 
the  hills.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ; 
gross  valne,  £304l  with  residence.  The  present  church  stands 
at  Llwyngwril,  and  was  built  in  1846.  The  old  church 
stands  2  miles  to  the  S.  There  are  Congi'egational,  Wes- 
leyan,  and  Calviuistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llangenau.     See  Llangknnt. 

Llangendeime,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carmarthen- 
shire. The  village  stands  on  Gwendraeth-fach  rivulet,  5 
miles  SE  of  Carmarthen ;  is  a  considerable  place,  and  has  a 
post  office  under  Kidwelly;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Kidwelly.  The  pai'ish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Bleine, 
Cilcarw,  Glynn,  Gwempa,  Terracoed,  and  Velyudre.  Acre- 
age, 12,028  ;  population,  2272.  Coal,  iron-ore,  limestone, 
and  good  marble  are  found.  The  livmg  is  a  vicarage,  united 
with  the  chapelry  of  Pontyfaes,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's; 
gi-oss  valne,  £150  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of 
St  David's.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cyndeyru.  There 
is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 

Llangenuech,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  on  the  river 
Loughor,  4^  miles  NE  by  N  of  Llauelly.  It  has  a  station  on 
the  Llauelly,  Llandilo,  and  Llandovery  branch  of  the  G.W.R., 
and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.) 
Acreage,  2383  ;  population,  2115.  Llangenuech  Park  is  the 
chief  residence.  There  are  tinplate  works.  The  Loughor 
here  is  a  sluggish  and  mud-bauked  stream.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  gross  value, 
£203  with  residence.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Gwynog, 
is  ancient,  and  was  restored  in  1885.  There  are  Baptist, 
Congregation.al,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llangeimith.     See  Llangenydd. 

Llangeimy  or  Llangenau,  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire, 
at  the  inllux  of  the  Grwyuey  to  the  Usk,  IJ  mile  SE  of 
Criclvhowell,  and  4  miles  NW  of  Abergavenny.  Post  town, 
Crickhowell.  Acreage,  2817 ;  population,  471.  Cwrt-y- 
GoUeu  is  a  chief  residence.  Paper-making  is  cai-ried  on. 
A  maen-hir,  13  feet  high,  is  near  Cwrt-y -  Gollen.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectoiy  of  Llan- 
gattock,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's.  The  church  was  dedi- 
cated to  St  Cenen  or  Keyne,  and  there  is  a  well  whose  waters 
have  the  same  kind  of  popular  repute  as  those  of  St  Keyne's 
Well  in  Cornwall.  A  bell,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  St 
Ceneu's  Oratory,  was  found  near  the  well  in  1809.  There 
is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 

Llangenydd  or  Llangennith,  a  parish  and  a  village  in 
Glamorgan,  in  the  Gower  Peninsula,  on  Rhosilly  Bay,  10 
miles  W  of  Killay  station  on  the  L.  &N.W.R.,  and  15  WSW 
of  Swansea.  Post  town,  Swansea.  Acreage,  3367  of  land 
and  2116  of  foreshore;  population,  298.  A  priory,  subordin- 
ate to  Evreux  Abbey  in  France,  was  founded  here  in  the 
time  of  Stephen  by  Roger,  Earl  of  Warwick,  aud  was  given 
in  1441  by  Henry  VI.  to  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  Holme's 
Island  lies  a  little  olF  the  shore,  and  had  a  chapel  subordinate 
to  the  priory.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
St  David's ;  gross  value,  £74.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Cenydd,  was  the  church  of  the  priory,  is  the  largest  in 
Gower,  has  a  blocked  Norman  arch  on  its  E  face  and  a  side 
tower,  and  contains  some  old  monuments  ;  it  was  restored 
in  1884.  There  are  Wesleyau  aud  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapels. 

Llangemiew,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Deubighshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Elwy,  6  miles  E  of  Tal-y- 
Cafu  station  ou  the  Bettws-y-Coed  and  Festiniog  branch  of 
the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  7  NE  of  Llanrwst,  and  10  SW  of  Aber- 
gele station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  has  a  post,  money 
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order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Abergele  (R.S.O.)  The 
parish  is  cut  into  two  divisions — namely,  lower  and  up- 
per— aud  contains  the  townships  of  Bodgonwch,  Bodrach,- 
Dwy  Afon,  Hafodunos,  Marchalad,  Branar,  Nanerth,  Pant- 
y-JIanus,  Pentre  Wern,  and  Ranhu-.  Acreage,  7793 ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  946  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  439. 
Hafodnnos  House,  a  Tudor  mansion,  is  a  chief  residence. 
The  land  is  hilly.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
St  Asaph;  net  value,  £300  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Digain, 
is  very  good,  and  contains  monuments  of  the  Lloyds.  In 
the  chm'chyard  are  two  pairs  of  large  upright  stones  of  pre- 
historic times.  There  are  Baptist  and  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapels. 

Llangeview,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  ou  an  affiuent 
of  the  river  Usk,  2  miles  E  of  Usk.  Post  town,  Usk,  under 
Newport.  Acreage,  1404 ;  population,  146.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  gi'oss  value,  £107. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  David,  and  is  a  small  edifice. 
There  are  almshouses. 

Llangian,  a  paiish  in  Carnai-vonshire,  at  the  S  extremity 
of  the  Lleyu  Peninsula,  between  St  Tudwali's  Road  aud 
Hell's  Month  Bay,  6  miles  SW  of  Pwllheli.  Post  town, 
Pwllheli.  Acreage,  4641  of  land  and  122  of  water,  of  which 
110  are  foreshore;  population,  1054.  Nanhoron  is  a  chief 
residence.  Mynytho,  an  elevated  district  in  the  parish,  has 
many  objects  of  interest.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  em- 
ployed in  fishing.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed 
to  the  rectory  of  Llanbedrog,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cian,  and  is  good.  There  are 
Calvinistic  Methodist,  Wesleyan,  and  Baptist  chapels. 

Llangibby,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire. 
The  village  stands  near  the  Roman  way  to  Caerleon,  3  miles 
SSW  of  Usk,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Newport ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Usk.  The  parish  includes  the 
hamlet  of  Coed  -y-Paen,  and  comprises  4488  acres ;  popula- 
tion, 468.  Llangibby  House,  which  was  built  by  Inigo 
Jones,  Pen-y-Park,  Cwrt  Bleddyn,  and  Llwyu-celyn  are 
the  chief  residences.  Some  remains  exist  of  Llangibby 
Castle,  which  in  the  time  of  Sir  Trevor  Williams  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces.  About  half 
a  mile  from  the  castle  are  some  slight  remains  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical building  called  Tregi-wg.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Coed-y-Paen  annexed,  iu  the 
diocese  of  Llandaflf;  gross  value,  £430  with  residence.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cybi,  and  is  good.  A  small  church 
was  built  in  1861  at  Coed-y-Paen.  A  well,  arched  over 
with  very  ancient  masonry,  is  uear  the  parish  chmxh.  There 
is  a  Baptist  chapel.     The  paiish  council  consists  of  five 


Llanginning  or  Llangynnyn,  a  paiish  iu  Carmarthen- 
shire, on  the  river  Gynin,  near  the  river  Ta£f,  2^  miles  W  of 
St  Clears,  and  11  W  by  S  of  Carmarthen.  Post  town,  St 
Clears.  Acreage,  3264;  population,  322.  The  living  is  a 
vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  gross  value,  £120. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cynin,  is  ancient,  and  has 
has  been  restored.  There  are  Baptist  and  Congregational 
chapels. 

Llanglydwen,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  on  the  river 
Taff,  at  the  boundai-y  with  Pembrokeshire,  9  miles  NNE  of 
Narberth.  It  has  a  station  on  tiie  Wbitland  and  Cardigan 
branch  of  the  G.W.R.  Post  town,  Whitlaud  (R.S.O.)  Acre- 
age, 1874  ;  population,  247.  The  Uving  is  a  rectory  iu  the 
diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £111  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Cledwin,  and  is  good. 

Llangoed,  a  village  aud  a  parish  in  Anglesey.  The  vil- 
lage stauds  on  the  coast,  2i  miles  N  by  E  of  Beaumaris,  and 
has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Beanmaiis 
(R.S.O.)  The  parish  comprises  1205  acres;  population  of 
tlie  civil  parish,  730;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  959.  Limestone 
and  good  marble  are  quarried.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
united  with  the  perpetual  curacies  of  Llaniestyn  and  Llan- 
fihaugel-Din-Sylwy,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  gross  value, 
£120  with  residence.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cawi'daf, 
and  is  modern.  There  are  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Wesleyan, 
and  Baptist  cliapels. 

Llangoedmore  or  Llangoedmawr,  a  parish  in  Cardi- 
ganshire, on  the  river  Teifi,  at  the  boundary  with  Pembroke- 
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shire,  1  mile  E  by  S  of  Cardigan.  Post  town,  Cardigan. 
Acreage,  4998  ;  population,  785.  A  well  and  a  cave  called 
St  Cynllo's  are  near  the  church.  A  battle  was  fought  in  1135 
ne.ar  Crugmawr  between  GrafFydd  ab  Rhys  and  the  English. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net 
value,  £220.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cynllo,  and  was 
restored  in  1859.  There  ai-e  Baptist  and  Calvinistic  Sletbod- 
ist  chapels. 

Llangollen,  a  small  market-town,  a  vale,  and  a  pai-ish  in 
Denbighshire.  The  town  stands  on  the  river  Dee,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Ellesmere  Canal,  2  miles  E  of  the  boundary  with  Meri- 
onethshire, 6  NW  of  Chirk,  and  26  NW  of  Shrewsbury.  It 
is  a  pleasant  place  amid  remarkably  beautiful  envii-ons  ;  pre- 
sents a  clean,  well-arranged,  and  prosperous  appearance,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  toui-ists,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  scenery 
around  it  and  as  a  starting-centre  for  gi-eat  part  of  North 
Wales.  It  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions  and  county  courts,  and 
has  a  head  post  office,  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  a  bank,  a 
town-hall,  a  large  market-hall,  a  remarkable  bridge,  and  a 
cottage  hospital.  The  town-ball  and  market-hall  were  erected 
in  1865.  The  bridge  was  built  about  1345  by  Bishop  Trevor, 
figures  in  popular  estimation  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
North  Wales,  and  is  a  singular  structure  with  four  pointed 
arches^the  two  middle  ones  smaller  than  the  two  end 
ones.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  CoUen,  has  a  good 
carved  oak  roof  of  Late  Perpendicular  date,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  abbey  of  Valle  Crucis,  and  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  chancel  and  S  aisle  in  1865.  The  church- 
yard contains  a  monument  to  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  Miss 
Ponsonby,  who  resided  in  the  neighbouring  cottage  orne'e  of 
Plas  Newydd,  acquii-ed  gi-eat  local  reputation  as  the  "  maids 
of  Llangollen,"  and  died  in  1829  and  1831.  There  are 
Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  Congregational 
■chapels.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  brewing, 
flannel  making,  and  woollen  cloth  making  are  carried  on. 
Population  of  the  town,  3225. 

The  vale  extends  about  8  miles  E  and  W  from  Eglwyseg 
Vale  to  Wynnstay ;  bears  the  alternative  name  of  Glyndwrdwy ; 
is  richly  diversified  in  its  own  featm-es  along  both  sides,  and 
flanked  or  overhung  by  mountains;  has  long  been  noted, 
among  tom'ists,  as  presenting  the  loveliest  and  most  romantic 
series  of  views  in  Wales ;  but  disappoints  the  expectation  of 
some  travellers,  when  seen  in  unpropitious  weather,  under 
■disadvantageous  lights,  or  from  ill-chosen  stand-points.  Two 
objects  of  great  interest  in  it  ai-e  an  aqueduct  carrying  the 
Llangollen  branch  of  the  Ellesmere  Canal  over  the  Dee — 
2600  feet  long  and  126  high,  constructed  in  1795-1805  by 
Telford,  at  a  cost  of  £47,000— and  a  railway  viaduct  1531 
feet  long ;  and  other  objects  of  interest  are  Eliseg  Pillar,  8 
feet  high,  Valle  Crucis  Abbey  ruins,  Llantysilio  Hall,  the 
Eglwyseg  rocks,  Castell-Dinas-Bran,  perched  on  an  eminence 
1000  feet  above  the  river,  Trevor  Hall,  Pengwem,  Plas-y- 
Pentre,  and  the  Waterloo  Tower,  erected  to  commemorate 
the  victory  of  Waterloo. 

The  parish  is  cut  into  the  divisions  of  Llangollen  Traian 
and  Glyn  Traian.  LkangoUen  Traian  comprises  the  town- 
ships of  Llangollen  Abbots,  Llangollen  Fawr,  Llangollen 
Fechan,  Bache,  Cysyllte,  Dinbren,  Eglwys  Egle,  Pengwern, 
Ebysgog,  Trevor  Issa,  Trevor  Ucha,  and  Vivod.  Acreage, 
14,566 ;  population,  5546.  Glyn  Traian  comprises  the  town- 
ships of  Cilcychwyn,  Crogen  Iddon,  Croggen-Ladys,  Er- 
wallo,  Havodgynfawr,  Nantygwrd,  and  Talygarth.  Acreage, 
7830 ;  population,  935.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £224  with  residence.  Pa- 
tron, the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  living  of  Pontfadog  or 
Glyn  Traian  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Vicar  of  Llan- 
gollen; net  value,  £133  with  residence. 

Llangolman  or  Capel  Golman,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire, 
on  the  river  Cleddau,  under  Preceley  Mountain,  5  miles  N  of 
Clynderwen  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  8  N  of  Narbertb. 
Post  town,  Narbertb.  Acreage,  2941 ;  population,  302. 
Slate  is  found.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  as 
well  as  Llandilo  is  consolidated  with  Maenclochog,  in  the 
diocese  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Golman. 
There  is  a  Congregational  chapel. 

Llangouoyd  or  Llangynwyd,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 

Glamorgan.    The  village  stands  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river 

Llvnvi,  and  has  a  station  on  the  Llynvi  and  Ogmore  branch 

of'the  G.W.R.,  li  mile  S  of  Maesteg,  and  6?  miles  NNW 
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of  Bridgend.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Bridgend  ;  meney 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Llwydarth  Road.  The  parish 
comprises  the  hamlets  of  Higher,  Middle,  and  Lower  Llan- 
gynwyd, and  Cwmdu,  and  it  contains  the  villages  of  Maesteg 
and  Spelter,  each  of  which  has  a  post  office.  Aei-eage, 
11,462 ;  population,  10,560.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Cevn 
Udva  is  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Mackwortbs.  There  are 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and  remains  of  several  ancient  camps. 
The  parish  was  a  retreat  of  Edward  II.  in  his  adversity. 
Population  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  11,805.  The  living 
is  a  -vicarage,  united  with  the  cbapelries  of  Baidan  and  Maesteg, 
in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff ;  gross  value,  £289  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  LlandafF.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Cynwyd,  is  ancient,  and  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1893. 
There  are  chapels  of  ease  at  Maesteg  and  Spelter,  and  Roman 
Catholic,  Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Wesleyan,  and  Con- 
gi-egational  chapels. 

Llangorse,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire. 
The  village  lies  on  Llangorse  Lake  or  Llyn  Safaddau,  and 
on  the  river  Cui,  IJ  mile  E  of  Talyllyn  Junction  station 
on  the  Cambrian,  the  Brecon  and  Merthyr,  and  the  Neath 
and  Brecon  railways,  4J  S  of  T.algai-th,  and  6  ESE  of 
Brecon,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Talgarth  (R.S.O.) ;  money 
order  office,  Llanfihangel  T.alyllyn  ;  telegraph  office,  Talgarth. 
The  parish  comprises  3444  acres  of  land  and  147  of  water ; 
population,  340.  Llangorse  Lake  measures  about  5  miles  in 
circuit ;  displays  scenery  of  a  misedly  gloomy  and  beautiful 
character ;  is  much  frequented  for  perch  and  eel  fishing  and 
wild  fowl  shooting ;  was  fished  by  the  mpnks  of  Brecon  daily 
in  Lent,  and  three  days  weekly  dm-ing  the  rest  of  the  year, 
under  restriction  of  their  using  only  one  boat ;  and  is  tradi- 
tionally alleged  to  cover  the  remains  of  a  quondam  city.  The 
mountain  scenery  is  good,  especially  the  view  from  the  centre 
of  the  village  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Brecknock  Beacons. 
There  is  a  fine  public  common  of  neai-ly  40  acres  in  extenk 
adjoining  the  lake.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  St  David's;  gross  value,  £219  -with  residence.  Patrons, 
the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St  PauUnus ;  is  ancient  with  a  square  tower  containing 
a  fine  organ  and  a  peal  of  six  bells,  and  has  a  good  cradle 
roof.     There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Llangorwen,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Llanbadam  Fawr 
parish,  Cardiganshire,  near  Aberystwyth.  It  was  constituted 
in  1842,  and  its  post  town  is  Aberystwyth.  Population, 
361.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's; 
gross  value,  £222. 

Llangoven,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  2  miles  S  by  E 
of  Raglan  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  6^  SW  of  Monmouth. 
Post  town,  Monmouth;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Raglan.  Acreage,  1898;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  113 ; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  167.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united 
with  the  vicarage  of  Pen-y-Clawdd,  in  the  diocese  of  Llan- 
daff; net  value,  £205  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  LlandafF.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Goven, 
and  has  been  recently  restored. 

Llangower,  a  parish  comprising  the  townships  of  Llan- 
gower  Isafon  and  Llangower  Uwchafon  in  Merionethshire,  on 
the  E  side  'of  Bala  Lake,  under  the  Berwyn  Mountains,  2^ 
miles  S  by  W  of  Bala.  Post  town,  Bala  (R.S.O.)  Acreage, 
6880,  including  588  of  water;  population,  235.  Much  of 
the  surface  is  bare  upland.  Traces  of  a  Roman  camp  are  on 
Caer  Gai,  and  Roman  tiles  have  been  fonnd  there.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph  ;  gi-oss  value,  £126 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cywair,  is  good,  and  has  a  tower. 

Llangranog,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cardiganshne, 
The  village  stands  on  the  coast,  9  miles  N  of  Newcastle 
Emlyn.  There  is  a  local  improvement  committee,  and  the 
village  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  erection  of  several 
fine  bouses.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  under  Llandyssil.  It  is  recommended  as  a  winter 
health  resort.  The  parish  comprises  4341  acres;  popu- 
lation, 784.  A  rock,  resembling  a  huge  ebaur,  is  called  Yr 
Eisteddfa,  and  there  is  a  barrow.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  net  value,  £240  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St  Caranog,  and  stands  under  a  high  rock  in  a  little 
dingle  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  A  mission  church 
has  lately  been  built  dedicated  to  St  David. 


LLANGRISTIOLUS 

Llangristiolus,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  1^  mile  S  of  Llan- 
gefni. Post  town,  Llangefni  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  4028; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  723;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
111)1.  Coal  and  building  stone  are  found.  The  living  is  a 
rectory,  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Cerrigceinwen,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor;  tithe  commutation,  £461  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Cristiolus,  was  built  on  the  site  of  one  erected  in  GIO,  and 
is  good.  There  are  Congregational  and  Calvinistio  Methodist 
chapels. 

Llangrove  or  Long  Grove,  a  hamlet  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Llangarrea  parish,  Herefordshire,  4J  miles  NVV  of 
Kerne  Bridge  station  on  the  lioss  and  Monmouth  section  of 
the  G.W.E.,  5  N  of  Monmouth,  and  6^  SW  of  Eoss,  with 
a  post  oiBce  under  Ross ;  money  order  office,  "VVtitchnrch ; 
telegi'aph  office,  Goodrich.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  con- 
stituted in  1856.  Population,  426.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Hereford  ;  net  value,  £71.  The  church  is 
a  plain  modern  edihce.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Congrega- 
tional chapels. 

Llangrwyney,  a  village  in  Llangenny  parish,  Brecknock- 
shire, at  the  confluence  of  the  Grwyney  with  the  Usk,  2  miles 
SE  of  Crickhowell.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Crickhowell ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Gilwern.  The  Usk  is  here 
spanned  by  a  bridge.    There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel. 

Llajigstoiie  or  Langstone,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire, 
3  miles  N  of  Llanwern  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  and  5  E  of 
Wewport.  Post  town,  Caerleon,  under  Newport.  Acreage, 
1345  ;  population,  184.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese of  LlandaflT;  net  value,  £143  with  residence.  The  church 
is  ancient. 

Uangua,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshu-e,  on  the  river  Monnow, 
at  the  boundary  with  Herefordshire,  1^  mile  SSW  of  Pon- 
trilas  station  on  the  G.W.E.  and  Golden  Valley  railway,  and 
10  miles NE  of  Abergavenny.  Post  town,  Hereford;  money 
wrder  office,  Grosmont ;  telegraph  office,  Pontrilas.  Acreage, 
711;  population,  82.  A  small  monastic  establishment  was 
here.  The  manor  and  church  were  given  to  the  Normandian 
abbey  of  Lu-e  before  1183.  After  the  dissolution  it  came  to 
Shene,  Surrey.  The  liring  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Iventchurch,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  The  church 
is  ancient,  with  a  Saxon  window  and  Norman  font. 

Llanguick,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  on  the  river  Tawe  and 
the  Swansea  Canal,  6 J  miles  NW  by  N  of  Neath.  It  contains 
Pontardawe,  Khydyfro,  Lower  Brynamman,  Ynysmeudwy, 
Cwmgorse,  and  Gwauncaegurwen,  all  of  which  have  post 
offices.  Acreage,  12,553  ;  populationof  the  civil  parish,  9707; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  7130.  Coal,  culm,  anthracite,  and  iron- 
stone are  worked.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  chapelries 
of  Ystalyfera  and  Pontardawe,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ; 
uet  value,  £271  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Ciwg,  and  is  ancient. 
There  are  Baptist  and  Congregational  chapels.  See  Pont- 
ardawe. 

LlangnnhafaL     See  Llasganiiafel. 

Llajiguiiider.     See  Llangynidk. 

Llangtmllo  or  Llangynllo,  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire, 
4^  miles  NE  of  Newcastle  Emlyn.  Post  town,  Llandyssul. 
Acreage,  3683;  population,  602.  Bronwydd  and  Mount 
Gernos  are  chief  residences.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £160.  Patrons,  the  free- 
holders of  the  parish.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St 
Cynllo,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  country  churches 
in  the  principahty. 

Llangtmllo,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Eadnorshire. 
The  township  lies  on  the  river  Lugg,  5^  miles  WSW  of 
Ivnighton,  has  a  station  on  the  Central  Wales  branch  of  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  a  post  office  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order  and 
telegi-aph  office,  Knighton.  Acreage  of  the  parish,  7635 ; 
population,  508.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
St  David's;  net  value,  £76  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  St  D.avid's.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1878. 
There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel. 

Llangtmnock.     See  Llangyxog. 

Llangunnoe,  a  township  in  Llangarren  parish,  Hereford- 
shhe,  5J  miles  SW  of  Eoss. 

Llaagimnor,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  on  the  river 
Towy,  1  mile  E  of  Carmarthen.  It  contains  the  hamlets  of 
Coedgain,  Uandi-e,  Velyndre,  Peuddailwyn,  and   Pencwm. 
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Post  town,  Carmarthen.  Acreage,  6S20;  population,  1036. 
Ty-gwyn,  now  a  farmhouse,  was  the  seat  of  the  Scurlock 
was  the  second  wife  of  Sir  E. 
it  of  Sir  Lewis  Morris  the  author 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
?t  value,  £246  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St  Cynyr,  stands  among  some  fine  old  yew  trees  on 
a  spot  connnanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Towy,  is  a  small  and  primitive-looking  edifice,  and  contains 
a  monument  to  Steele. 

Llangurig,  Llangwrig,  or  Llangirrig,  a  village  and  a 
parish  in  Montgomeryshire.  The  village  stands  in  the  vale  of 
the  Wye,  2  miles  from  the  boundary  with  Eadnorshire,  5  SWot 
Llanidloes,  and  8|  SE  of  the  summit  of  Phnlimmon ;  is  sur- 
rounded by  charming  scenery,  and  much  visited  by  tourists; 
and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Llanidloes 
(E.S.O.);  telegi-aph  office,  Llanidloes.  The  pmish  contains 
also  the  villages  of  Carncoed  and  Glanynant,  and  the  town- 
ships of  Cefnhafodan,  Glynhafren  Uchcoed,  Glyubrochan, 
Llanyfyny,  and  Glyngyn-with-Llanywared.  Acreage,  33,183 
of  land  and  179  of  water;  population,  1231.  Much  of  the 
surface  is  upland.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Bangor;  net  value,  £200  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Curig,  and  is 
ancient,  with  a  massive  tower.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
restored  at  a  cost  of  £11,000,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  principahty.  There 
are  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llangwillog.     See  Llangwtllog. 

Llangwm,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshhe,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  river  Usk,  3J  miles  E  of  Usk.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Newport ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Usk.  It  is  cut 
into  two  divisions,  Isa  and  Ucha.  Acreage  of  Llangwm 
Isa,  633;  of  Llangwm  Ucha,  2498;  population,  37  and  226 
respectively.  A  small  monastery,  a  cell  to  Lira  Abbey  in 
Normandy,  was  founded  in  the  parish  in  1183.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaflf;  net  value,  £189  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandafi'.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St  Hierom  ;  is  Early  Decorated ;  comprises  fine 
nave  and  chancel,  with  a  handsome  tower  on  the  chancel  N 
side;  was  restored  in  1870,  and  contains  an  elaborately 
carved  rood-loft  and  screen.  Llangwm  Isa  has  a  small  ancient 
church,  rebuilt  in  1850.     There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Llangwm,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Denbighshu-e. 
The  township  lies  on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Dee,  7^  miles 
W  by  N  of  Corwen,  and  has  a  post  office,  of  the  name  of 
Llangwm,  under  Corwen ;  money  order  and  telegiaph  office, 
Cerrig-y-Di-uidion.  The  pai'ish  contains  also  the  townships  of 
Cefn  Cymer,  Disgarth,  Llan,  Llysdimel,  Molfre,  Nant  Haulog, 
Penyfoed,  and  Ehos-y-Mambrych.  Acreage,  10,077;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  816;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  820. 
Much  of  the  surface  is  mountainous  with  good  sheep  pastur- 
age. A  battle  was  fought  within  the  parish  in  the  10th 
century,  between  Eidwal  and  Meredydd,  princes  of  Wales. 
Tho  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  Dinmael,  in  the  diocese 
of  St  Asaph;  net  value,  £190  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  There  are  two  churches,  the  parish  and 
St  Catherine's ;  also  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Llangwm  or  Langwm,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  on 
Milford  Haven,  4  miles  ESE  of  Johnston  station  on  the 
G.W.E.,  and  5^  SE  by  S  of  Haverfordwest.  It  has  a  ferry 
on  the  Haven,  and  a  post  and  money  order  office,  of  the 
name  of  Llangwm,  under  Haverfordwest;  telegiaph  office, 
Haverfordwest.  Acreage,  1907  of  land  and  317  of  tidal 
water  and  foreshore ;  population,  946.  There  is  a  good 
oyster  fishery.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's;  net  value,  £154  with  residence.  The  church  is 
Early  English,  in  good  condition,  and  contains  monuments 
of  the  Eoches. 

Llangwnadle,  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire,  in  the  Lleyn 
Peninsula,  12  miles  WSW  of  Pwllheli,  and  8  SW  by  S  of 
Nevin.  Post  town,  Pwllheh.  Acreage,  1281 ;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  252 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  297.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £125  with 
residence.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Gwynodl,  is  a  fine 
triple-aisled  edifice,  and  contains  a  good  sculptui'ed  font. 

Llangwrddon.     See  Ll.vxgwyryfon. 

Llangwrig.     See  Llasgurig. 
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Llangwstenm  or  Llaugystenyn,  a  parish  ia  Carnar- 
voDsliire,  on  the  river  Conway,  near  Mochdre  and  Pabo  sta- 
tion on  the  L.  &  N.W.B.,  3  miles  ENE  of  Conway.  Post 
town,  Conway.  Acreage,  1412 ;  population,  732.  .The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £200 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  chnrch 
is  dedicated  to  St  Constantine,  and  occupies  the  site  of  one 
alleged  to  have  been  founded  before  330  hy  the  Emperor 
Constantine.    The  parish  council  consists  of  eleven  members. 

Llangwyfan,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  on  the  coast,  1  mile 
W  of  AbertFraw,  and  3J  WSW  of  Ty  Croes  station  on  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  Post 
town,  Aberifraw,  under  Ty  Croes  (R.S.O.);  telegraph  office, 
Ty  Croes.  Acreage,  1669;  population,  1G8.  Limestone  and 
marble  are  quarried.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  cm-acy,  an- 
nexed to  the  rectory  of  Trefdraeth,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor. 
The  chm-ch  is  dedicated  to  St  Cwyfan,  and  is  Early  Perpen- 
dicular ;  stands  on  a  small  island  which  is  undergoing  erosion 
by  the  sea ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  swamping  of  a  narrow 
causeway  which  connected  it  with  the  mainland,  has  been 
abandoned. 

Llangwyfan,  a  parish  in  Denbighshire,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  river  Clwyd,  under  Moel  Ai'thur,  5  miles  E  by  S  of  Den- 
bigh. It  contains  the  townships  of  Llan,  Cefn-y-Gwrdy, 
Coediog,  and  Gales.  Post  town,  Denbigh.  Acreage,  1151) ; 
population,  183.  Glanywern  is  a  cliief  residence.  Much  of 
the  land  is  hilly.  Moel  Artliur  has  an  altitude  of  141)1  feet. 
The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  gross 
value,  £225  with  residence.    Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

Llangwyllog,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  3i  miles  NW  of 
Llangefni.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Central  Anglesey  branch 
of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  a  post  and  money  order  office 
(R.S.O.);  telegi-aph  office,  Llangefni.  Acreage,  2442;  popu- 
lation, 207.  Roman  coins  have  been  found.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage,  with  Coedana  annexed,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor; 
gross  value,  £267,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Banger.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cwyllog,  and  is  good.  There  is  a 
Calvinistio  Methodist  chapel. 

Llangwyn.     See  Llangwji,  Denbighshire. 

Llangwyryfon  or  Llangwrddon,  a  parish  in  Cardigan- 
shue,  on  the  river  Wyrai,  under  Mynydd  Bach  Hill,  ii  miles 
E  of  Llanrhystyd,  5  SW  of  Trawscoed  station  on  the"  Man- 
chester and  Milford  railway,  and  7^  S  by  E  of  Aberystwyth. 
It  has  a  post  ofSce  under  Llanrhystyd  (R.S.O.);  money  order 
and  telegi-aph  office,  Lkm-hystyd.  Acreage,  3925  ;  popula- 
tion, 466.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
Darid's;  value,  £220  with  residence.  The  chuixh  is  dedi- 
cated to  St  Ursula,  and  has  an  ancient  pillar  cross. 

Llaagybi,  a  ^^llage  and  a  parish  in  Carnai'vonshire,  5 
miles  NNE  of  Pwllheli,  with  a  station  on  the  Carnarvon- 
shii-e  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  a  post  oflSce  txnder 
Chwilog  (R.S.O.);  money  order  office.  Four  Crosses;  tele- 
gi-aph office,  Chwilog.  The  parish  comprises  4674  acres; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  671;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
1276.  A  mineral  well  is  at  the  village.  The  living  is  a 
rectory,  united  with  the  rectory  of  Llanarmon,  in  the  diocese 
of  Bangor;  net  value,  £176.  The  chnrch  is  dedicated  to 
St  Cyhi.  There  are  Congi-egational  and  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapels. 

Llangybi,  a  parish  in  Cardiganshue,  4  miles  NE  by  N  of 
Lampeter,  ic  has  a  station  on  the  Manchester  and  Milford 
railway,  and  a  post  office  under  Derry  Ormond  (R.S.O.); 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Lampeter.  Acreage,  2602  ; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  314;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  280. 
An  ancient  camp  is  at  Castell  Goedtref.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  gross  value,  £114. 
The  benefice  is  held  in  conjunction  with  Llanfah-CIydogau. 
The  church  is  good. 

IJangyfelacli.     See  Llaxgafelach. 

Llangynfelin.     See  Llaxcynfelin. 

Llangynhafal.     See  Llasgaxiiafal. 

Llangynidr  or  Llangumder,  a  parish  in  Monmouth- 
shire and  Brecknockshire.  The  parish  lies  on  the  river  Usk 
and  the  Brecon  Canal,  4  miles  W  by  N  of  Crickhowell,  and 
4J  SE  of  Talybont  station  on  the  Brecon  and  Merthyr  rail- 
way ;  includes  a  mountain  pass  called  Mynydd  Llangynidr ; 
and  contains  a  small  but  beautifully  situated  village  of  its 
own  name.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Crick- 
howell; telegraph   office,  Crickhowell.     Acreage,   7849,  of 
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which  4695  were  in  Monmouthshire;  population  of  the  civil; 
parish,  3642;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  2820.  Limestone  and  coal 
are  worked,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the' 
neighbouring  ironworks.  Some  scenery,  particularly  at  Buck- 
land  Mill  and  DyiFiyn  Crownant,  is  very  fine.  The  living  is- 
a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  net  value,  £236  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Beaufoi-t.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St  Cynydr. 

Llangyniew,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Montgomeryshire. 
The  township  lies  on  the  river  Einion,  a  little  above  its  influx 
to  the  Vyrnwy,  2i  miles  NE  of  Llanfair  Caereinion,  and  7  W 
by  N  of  Welshpool.  The  parish  contains  also  the  townships 
of  Cynhinfa,  Gwaenynog  Isaf,  and  Mathyrafal.  Post  town, 
Llanfau- Caereinion,  under  Welshpool.  Acreage,  4676 ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  457;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  347.  A 
seat  of  the  princes  of  Powys  and  of  the  Viponts  stood  here, 
and  was  burned  in  the  time  of  King  John.  The  land  is  hilly, 
but  cultivated  to  the  summits,  and  it  includes  some  wood 
and  some  tnrbaiy.  There  m-e  two  ancient  British  camps. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph;  net  value, 
£298  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
chm-ch  is  Early  English,  and  contains  an  ancient  carved 
screen,  an  ancient  font,  and  a  tablet  to  the  Welsh  scholar, 
Dr  Evans.  Parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  of  Pont 
Dolanog,  and  Pont  Robert  are  within  the  parish.  There  are 
Congregational  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llangynnyn.     See  Llanglnnihg. 

Llangynog,  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire,  under  Mynydd 
Epynt  Mountains,  S^  miles  S  of  Bnilth.  Post  town,  Builth. 
Acreage,  1408 ;  population,  40.  The  surface  is  hilly.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  St  David's.    The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cynog, 

Llangynog,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Montgomeryshire. 
The  village  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tanat  and 
Eu-th,  on  a  pictm-esque  site  uuder  lofty  hills,  8  miles  KW 
of  Llanfylliu.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under 
Oswestry;  telegi-aph  office,  Llanfylliu.  The  parish  comprises 
13,091  acres;  population  of  the  ciiil  parish,  629;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  511.  Craig  Rhiwarth  towers  precipitously 
above  the  N  side  of  the  -village,  and  a  lofty  though  less 
abrupt  hill-range  shelters  it  on  the  S.  The  rocks  ai-e  of  the 
Llandilo  flag  formation,  include  black  slates  and  calcai-eous 
flagstones,  have  strata  from  400  to  500  feet  thick,  and  are 
richly  chai-ged  with  fossils.  A  lead  mine  belonging  to  the 
Powys  family  was  worked  for  many  years  at  an  annual  profit 
of  about  £20,000,  snfl'ered  an  in-uption  of  water  which  stopped 
its  operations,  was  resumed  after  a  time  by  a  company,  but  is 
now  closed.  There  ai-e  two  slate  quarries  and  a  lead  mine. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  with  St  Melangell's  church,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  Asaph ;  gross  value,  £245  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  parish  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Cynog.  There  are  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Wesleyan,  and 
Congi-egational  chapels.  The  parish  has  a  council  of  nine 
members. 

Llangynog  or  Llangimnock,  a  parish  in  Cai-martheu- 
shii-e,  6  miles  SW  of  Carmarthen.  Post  town,  Carmarthen. 
Acreage,  5686  ;  population,  574.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  St  Da-vid's ;  net  value,  £144.  The  chm-ch 
is  dedicated  to  St  Cynog. 

Llangyn-wyd.     See  Llangoxoyd. 

Llanhamlach  or  Llanamwlch,  a  village  and  a  parish 
in  Brecknockshu-e.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Usk,  the 
Brecon  Canal,  and  the  Via  JuUa  Montana,  uuder  the  Breck- 
nock Beacons,  3J  miles  SE  of  Brecon.  The  parish  contains 
also  the  hamlet  of  Llechfaen,  and  its  post  town  is  Brecon. 
Acreage,  1911;  population,  268.  The  m.anor  belonged  to 
Bernard  Newmarch.  Peterstone  is  the  chief  residence.  The 
remnant  of  a  cistvaen,  called  Ty  Illtyd,  is  at  Manest  Com-t. 
The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  gi-oss 
value,  £246  with  residence.  The  chm-ch  was  rebuilt  in 
1802  and  restored  in  1887 ;  it  retains  the  tower  of  a  previous 
edifice,  and  is  shaded  by  massive  yew  trees. 

Llanharan,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Glamorgan.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Ewenny,  3  miles  WNW  of  Llan- 
trissant  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  8  XE  of  Bridgend.  It 
has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Ponty- 
clun  (E.S.O.)  The  parish  comprises  3644  acres;  popula- 
tion, 607.  One  mile  NE  of  the  village  is  a  mineral  spring. 
Llaiiharan  House  is  a  chief  residence.     Coal,  limestone,  u:on, 
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and  lead  are  found.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  that 
of  Llanilid,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff.  The  church  was  rc- 
buUt  in  1866. 

Llanharry,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Glamorgan.  The 
village  lies  2i-  miles  S\V  of  Llanti-issant  station  on  the  G.W.R., 
and  ii  N  o'f  Cowbridge,  and  has  a  station  on  the  TafF 
Valley  railway.  It  has  a  post  ofBce  under  Pontyclun  (R.S.O.); 
mouey  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Pontyclun.  The  parish 
comprises  1629  acres;  population,  280.  Coal  is  found, 
and  there  is  a  limestone  and  gi-avel  quarry.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff:  net  value,  £150  with 
residence.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Aran,  and  was 
rebuilt  in  1868. 

Llanhennock,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  river 
Usk,  li  mile  NE  by  N  of  Caerleon,  5  miles  NE  of  Newport, 
and  5  SE  of  Usk.  Post  town,  Newport;  money  order  and 
telegraph  oiEce,  Caerleon.  Acreage,  1473  ;  population,  214. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  net 
value,  £61  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Llandaff.     The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1863. 

Llanhilleth  or  Llanhiddel,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire, 
on  the  5Ionmonthshii-e  Canal  and  on  the  river  Ebbw,  4J 
miles  ^\^S;W  of  Pontypool.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order 
office  under  Crumlin  (K.S.O.) ;  telegraph  office,  Crumlin.  It 
includes  part  of  the  villages  of  Aberbeeg,  Sis  Bells,  and 
Crumlin.  The  parish  comprises  2009  acres;  population, 
1956.  There  are  collieries  and  a  brewery.  The  liring  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  gi'oss  value,  £92  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Abergavenny.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St  Ithel,  was  restored  in  1893,  and  some 
old  yew  trees  are  near  it.  There  ai-e  Congregational  and 
Baptist  chapels. 

Llanhowel,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  4i  miles  NE  by 
E  of  St  David's,  and  12  NW  of  Haverfordwest.  Post  town, 
Haverfordwest.  Acre.ige,  1418  ;  population,  147.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Llandeloy,  in  the 
diocese  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Howel, 
and  is  good. 

Llanidan,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  on  the  Menai  Straits,  4 
miles  NNE  of  Carnarvon,  and  4  SSW  of  Llanfair  station  on 
the  L.  &  N.W.R.  It  contains  the  village  of  Biynsiencyn, 
which  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Llan- 
fair (RS.O.)  Acreage,  4398;  population,  1209.  Llanidan 
House  is  a  seat  of  Lord  Boston.  The  parish  is  notable 
both  for  large  connection  with  the  ancient  Druids  and  for 
military  operations  of  the  Eomans ;  it  formerly  had  many 
remains  of  both,  which  have  disappeared ;  and  it  still  retains, 
within  distances  of  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the  village, 
Tre-'r-Dryw,  the  spot  where  the  Archdruid  resided  ;  Bryn- 
gwyn,  a  circular  hollow  where  the  Druidic  tribunals  were 
held;  a  cromlech,  9  feet  long  and  7  broad,  at  Pertbiduon  ; 
a  smaller  but  well-preserved  cromlech  at  Bodowyr ;  semi- 
circular dykes  at  Gwydiyu  and  Castell  Idris ;  vestiges  of  a 
Eoman  station  at  Caerwlech,  and  traces  of  a  Roman  road  going 
thence  to  the  Menai.  Another  great  notability  was  the 
Maen  Morddwyd  or  Thigh  Stone,  which  was  fabled  and 
believed  to  possess  the  miraculous  power  of  always  returning 
to  its  site  if  moved  away  from  it,  and  which  figures  thauma- 
turgically  in  the  pages  of  Giraldns.  The  Romans  effected 
their  landings,  under  Suetonius  and  under  Agricola,  in  the 
neighbomhood,  and  they  here  massacred  the  Druids.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  perpetual  curacies  of 
Llanedwen,  Llanddaniel  Fab,  and  Llanfair-yn-y-Cwmmwd, 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £166.  Patron,  Lord 
Boston.  The  church  stands  in  Brynsiencyn,  and  is  modern. 
The  previous  church  stood  near  Plas  Llanidan,  succeeded 
one  of  616,  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Beddgelert,  and  went 
into  such  decay  as  to  be  incapaljle  of  restoration.  There 
are  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Congi-egational,  and  Baptist  chapels. 
Rowland  the  antiquary  was  vicar,  and  he  described  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  parish  in  his  "  Mona  Antiqna."  Under  the 
Parish  Councils  Act  the  parish  is  divided  into  two  wards, 
with  a  council  of  fifteen  members. 

Llanidloes,  a  small  market-town,  a  municipal  borough, 
a  contributory  parliamentary  borough,  and  a  parish  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire. The  town  stands  on  the  river  Severn,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Clywedog,  and  on  the  Cambrian  r.ailway,  amid 
an  almost  complete  circle  of  hills,  13  miles  E  of  the  summit 
of  Plynlimmon,  19  SE  of  Machynlleth,  19  SW  of  Moat- 
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gomery,  and  208  by  rail  from  London.  It  comprises  two  prin- 
cipal streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  several 
other  streets;  was  formerly  built  mamly  of  timber-framed 
houses,  but  has  undergone  much  improvement  by  reconsti-uc- 
tion  with  better  houses  and  by  modem  extension  ;  presents 
an  agreeable  and  prosperous  appearance ;  is  a  resort  of 
tourists,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  surrounding  scenery  in 
general  and  for  the  ascent  of  Plynlimmon  ;  and  has  a  head 
post  office  (R.S.O.),  a  railway  station,  and  two  bridges  across 
the  Severn.  One  of  the  bridges  over  the  Severn  is  a  hand- 
some stone  sti-ucture  with  three  arches.  The  town-hall  is  a 
massive  building  in  the  old  frame-work  style.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St  Idloe,  was  rebuilt  about  1600,  retains  the 
tower  of  a  previous  edifice,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
unique  churches  in  Wales,  has  pier-capit.als  ornamented  with 
carved  palm  leaves,  has  also  a  carved  oali  roof,  the  hammer- 
beams  of  which  are  exquisitely  terminated  on  each  side  with 
seventeen  winged  figures  holding  shields,  and  is  said  to  have 
got  these  decorations  from  the  monastery  of  Abbey-cwm-Hir. 
There  are  Congregational,  Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  and 
Wesleyan  chapels,  and  also  public  rooms,  a  market-hall,  a 
police  station,  two  banks,  and  a  working-men's  institute  and 
library.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday ;  a  fair  for 
horses,  cattle,  &c.,  is  held  on  the  Saturday  before  the  last 
Tuesday  of  every  month  ;  a  great  sheep  fair  on  the  first  Fri- 
day in  October ;  .and  horse  fairs  in  March  and  October.  The 
manufacture  of  flannel  is  carried  on ;  and  some  trade  exists 
in  connection  with  corn  and  spinning  mills,  and  with  large 
lead  mines.  The  town  was  ch.artered  in  the  time  of  Edward 
in.  by  the  lords  of  Powys,  and  received  a  charter  from  Heniy 
VIII.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  coun- 
cillors, and  unites  with  Montgomery,  Machynlleth,  Llanfyllin, 
Newtown,  and  Welshpool  in  sending  a  member  to  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions  and  county  courts. 
Population,  2574. 

The  p.arish  is  cut  into  two  divisions,  lower  and  upper,  a 
part  of  each  of  which  is  within  the  borough,  and  it  includes 
the  townships  of  Brithdir,  Croesllwybir,  Glynhafren,  Hen- 
gynwithfach,  Manleth,  Treflyn,  Ystradynod,  and  Cillmachallt. 
Acreage,  16,312;  population,  3794.  Some  fine  scenery  and 
charming  views  are  within  the  parish,  and  a  lake  of  about 
100  acres,  called  Llyn  Ebyr,  abounding  with  trout,  perch, 
and  pike,  is  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  vale  of  Tarannon, 
about  3  miles  N  of  the  town.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £226  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

Llaniestyn,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  near  Red  Whai-f  Bay, 
3  miles  NW  of  Beaumaris,  and  7  NE  by  N  of  Llanfaur 
station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  Post  town,  Beaumaris  (R.S.O.) 
Acreage,  1751 ;  population,  208.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Llangoed,  in  the  diocese 
of  Bangor.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Jestyn,  was  rebuilt 
on  the  site  of  one  which  belonged  to  Llanfaes  Priory,  is  Early 
Perpendicular,  and  contains  a  curious  font  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury and  an  inscribed  slab,  with  inscription  almost  defaced, 
of  the  14th  century,  supposed  to  commemorate  St  Jestyn. 

Llaniestyn,  a  A-illage  and  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire. 
The  village  stands  in  the  Lleyn  Peninsula,  under  Carn  Fadrin, 
7i  miles'W  by  S  of  Pwllheli,  and  6  SSW  of  Nevin ;  is  a 
considerable  place,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Pwllheli; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Sarn.  The  parish  com- 
prises 4542  acres ;  population,  909.  The  manor  belonged 
to  Owen  Gwynedd.  Carn  Fadi'in  has  an  altitude  of  1212 
feet,  and  is  crowned  by  an  ancient  camp.  Lead  ore  is  found. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Llandegwning,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £316 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  chm-cU 
has  traces  of  Norman,  and  is  good.  There  are  Congi-ega- 
tional  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Uanigon,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire.  The 
village  lies  near  the  river  Wye,  the  boundary  with  Radnor- 
sliire,  and  the  Black  Mountains,  2  miles  SSW  of  Hay.  The 
parish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Glynfach,  and  its  post 
town  is  Hay  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  4687 ;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  336 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  386.  Llanthomas  be- 
longed to  Earl  Ferrers,  passed  to  the  Gwynnes,  and  now 
belongs  to  the  Thomas  family.  The  living  is  a  vicariige  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's;  net  value,  £158.  Patron,  the  Lord 
Chancellor.    The  church  is  ancient. 
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Llanilar,  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire,  on  the  river  Ystwytli, 
6  miles  SE  of  Aberystwyth.  It  comprises  the  two  town- 
ships of  Llanilar  Lower  and  Llanilar  Upper,  has  a  station  on 
the  Jlanchester  and  Jlilford  railway,  and  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  (E.S.O.)  Acreage,  t;429  ;  population 
of  the  civil  parish,  714;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  847.  Birch 
Grove,  Llidiardau,  Abermaed,  and  Castle  Hill  are  chief  resi- 
dences. The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  rectory  of  Kliostie 
annexed,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £1S0  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St  Hilary.  There  is  a  Calvmistic  Methodist 
ohapeh 

Llanilid,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  near  the  river  Ogmore, 
1  mile  E  of  Peucoed  station  on  "the  G.W.K.,  and  4  N  by  W 
of  Cowbridge.  Post  town,  Pencoed,  under  Bridgend.  Acre- 
age, 1078;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  <I9  ;  of  the  eccle- 
siastical, with  Llanharaii,  706.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united 
with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Llanharan,  in  the  diocese  of 
Llandaff;  gi'oss  value,  £251  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Hid,  is 
ancient,  and  was  repaired  in  1SS3. 

Llanilltyd,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Devynnock  parish, 
Brecknockshire,  4  miles  W  of  Brecon.  It  was  constituted  iu 
1887,  and  comprises  the  township  of  Glyn,  .and  has  a  post 
office,  called  Libanus,  under  Brecon ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Brecon.  Population,  249.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  cm'acy  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value, 
£153  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Devynnock. 
The  church  is  ancient,  and  was  repaired  in  1885.  There  are 
mission  and  Congi-egational  chapels. 

Llanilteme,  a  separate  civil  parish,  but  a  chapelry  in 
the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  Pagan's,  in  the  diocese  of  Llan- 
daff, 6  miles  NW  of  Cardiff,  on  the  road  thence  to  Llan- 
trisant.  Post  town,  Cardiff.  Acreage,  1076 ;  population, 
87.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Illtyd,  capable  of  holding 
forty  persons  only,  has  been  rebuilt.  A  large  rough  quoin 
stone,  nearly  3  feet  in  length  in  the  old  building,  was  replaced 
in  the  same  position  in  the  new.  It  be.ai-s  a  redely  chiselled 
Latm  hnscription,  of  which  "  Hie  jacet"  are  the  only  cleai-ly 
legible  words.  It  is  said  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  wife  of 
King  Arthur-.  At  Llanvairvawr,  about  half  a  mile  distant, 
is  a  barn  which  was  the  chapel  of  a  connected  religious 
house  now  demolished,  which  was  founded  by  St  Illtyd  about 
the  year  508,  as  "  a  place  for  education  in  learning  as  well 


a  hamlet,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Cardi- 
ganshire. The  hamlet  lies  on  New  Quay  Bay,  in  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  localities  on  the  Cardiganshire  coast,  4  miles 
SW  of  Aberayron,  and  14  NW  of  Lampeter.  Acreage  of 
township,  1014  of  land  and  2  of  water,  with  113  of  adja- 
cent foreshore ;  population,  178.  The  paiish  contains  also 
the  parcel  of  Cydplwyf,  and  its  post  town  is  Llanarth,  under 
Llandyssil.  Acreage,  1832  ;  population,  379.  The  living 
is  a  Ticai-age,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Llanarth,  in  the 
diocese  of  St  David's.  The  chmxh,  dedicated  to  St  Ina,  is 
well  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  the  hills. 

Llanio,  a  township  in  Llanddewi  BreS  parish,  Cardigan- 
shire, on  the  river  Teifi,  and  the  Sarn  Helen  Way,  2^  miles 
SW  of  Tregaron.  It  has  a  post  office  of  the  name  of  Llanio 
Eoad  (R.S.O.),  under  Tregaron  ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Tregaron.  Acreage,  1219;  population,  124.  The 
Roman  station  Loventium  was  here,  and  Koman  inscriptions, 
coins,  bricks,  and  pottery  have  been  found.  Foundations 
of  an  ancient  building,  150  feet  by  72,  were  discovered  in  a 
field  called  Caer  Castell. 

Llanishen,  a  parish  iu  Glamorgan,  4  miles  N  by  W  of 
Cai-diff.  It  has  a  station  on  the  G.W.  and  Khymney  Joint 
railway,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under 
Cardiff.  Acreage,  3052  ;  population,  G91.  Llanishen  House 
belonged  to  the  Vaughans,  passed  to  the  Lewises,  and  is  now 
a  ruin.  Many  good  houses  have  been  erected,  the  place 
having  become  a  suburb  of  Cardiff.  Brickmakiug  is  carried 
on.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  that  of  Lisvane  annexed, 
in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  joint  net  value,  £170  with  resi- 
dence. The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Isan,  is  ancient,  and 
was  restored  in  1872.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Baptist 
ohapels. 

Llanishen,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  near  Olway 
Brook,  4  miles  E  by  S  of  Llandenny  station  on  the  G.W.K., 
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and  7  SSW  of  Monmouth.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Chep- 
stow ;  money  order  office,  Trelleck ;  telegraph  office.  Tin- 
tern.  Acreage,  1575;  population  of  the  civil  jarish,  202; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  214.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Trelleck  Grange  annexed,  in  the  diocese 
of  Llandaff;  net  value,  £120  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  church  is  good.  There  is  a  Wesleyan 
chapel. 

Llanitheon,  a  township  in  Bettws  p.arish,  Montgomery- 
shire, 4^  miles  N  of  Newtown. 

Llanilawddog,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  on  the  river 
Gwili,  6i  miles  E  by  N  of  Conwil  station  on  the  Carmarthen 
and  Cardigan  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  G  NXE  of  Carmarthen, 
and  2  from  Llanpumpsaint  station  on  the  G.W.R.  It  con- 
tains part  of  the  village  of  Ehydai-gaean,  and  its  post  town 
is  Llanpumpsaint  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  7188;  population,  611. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net 
value,  £300  with  residence.  Pati'on,  the  Vicar  of  Aber- 
gwili.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Llawddog.  There  are 
Calvinistic  Methodist  and  Congregational  chapels. 

Llanllawer,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  on  the  river 
Gwaen,  2  miles  ESE  of  Fishguard,  and  12  NNW  of  Clarbes- 
ton  Road  station  on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town,  Fishguard 
(E.S.O.)  Acreage,  1245;  population,  77.  Court  House  is 
the  chief  residence.  Much  of  the  surface  is  hill.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage,  with  Llanychlwydog  annexed,  in  the  diocese 
of  St  David's;  net  value,  £132.  The  chm-ch  was  rebuilt 
in  1860. 

Llanllechid,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire. 
The  village  stands  near  the  river  Ogwen,  li  mile  N  of 
Bethesda  station  on  the  Bangor  and  Bethesda  branch  of  the 
L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  8J  SE  of  Bangor,  and  has  a  post  and 
money  order  office  under  Bangor ;  telegraph  office,  Bethesda. 
The  parish  contains  also  the  villages  of  Talybont,  Bethesda, 
Eachub,  Gerlan,  and  Caellwyngryd.  It  comprises  17,112 
acres  of  land  and  178  of  water,  with  94  of  adjacent  tidal 
water  and  279  of  foreshore ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
G'J88 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  2035.  Cochwillan  was  the 
birthplace  of  Bishop  Williams  and  the  residence  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams.  The  surface  runs  up  the'northern  ofl'shoots 
of  Snowdonia,  and  includes  Carnedd  Llewelyn  and  Carnedd 
Dafydd,  which  have  altitudes  of  3482  and  3430  feet  respec- 
tively. The  Penrhyn  slate  qu.arries  are  situated  at  Bethesda. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  gross 
value,  £353  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Llechid,  and  was  rebuilt  iu 
1845.  Glanogwen  is  a  separate  eccclesiastical  p.arish,  con- 
stituted m  1858.  There  are  Congregational,  Calvinistic 
Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels.     See  Bethesda. 

Llanlleonfel,  a  hamlet  and  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire. 
The  hamlet  lies  on  the  rivers  IiTon  and  Dulas,half  a  mile  W 
of  Garth  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.E.  and  GJ  miles  W  by  S 
of  Builth.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Gw.ara- 
fog,  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  Sarn  Helen  Way,  sometimes 
called  Lleon,  and  seemingly  the  origin  of  part  of  the  pai-ish's 
name.  Post  town,  Builth  (E.S.O.)  Acreage,  1508  ;  popula- 
tion of  the  civil  parish,  121 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  140.  G.irth 
was  the  seat  of  the  Gwynue  family  and  now  belongs  to  the 
Maitlands.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's ;  gi-oss  value,  £50.  The  chmch  contains  some  mural 
monuments  of  the  Gwynnes,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1875. 

Llanllibio,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  3  A  miles  NE  of  V.alley 
station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  6  E"  of  Holyhead.  Post 
town,  Holyhead.  Acreage,  830  ;  population,  41  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Llantrisant, 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  The  church  was  dedicated  to  St 
Llibio,  but  has  disappeared. 

Llanllowell,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  river 
Usk,  2  miles  SSE  of  Usk.  Post  town,  Llangibby,  under 
Newport ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Usk.  Acreage, 
800  ;  population,  75.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Llandaff;  net  value,  £130.  The  chm'ch  is  ancient  and 
contains  a  Norman  font. 

Llanllugan,  a  parish  in  MontgomeiTshire,  on  the  river 
Rhiw,  4  miles  SW  of  Llanfair  Caereinion,  and  7i  NW  of 
Newtown.  Post  town,  Llanfair  Caereinion,  under  Welshpool. 
Acreage,  G729;  population  of  the  civil  p.arish,  371;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  293.  A  Cistercian  nunnery  was  founded  here 
I  iu  1239,  was  given  at  the  dissolution  to  the  D'Aixys,  and 
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lias  left  no  traces.  JIuch  of  the  parish  is  upland.  The 
living  is  .1.  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asapli ;  not  value, 
£92  with  residence.     Tlie  church  is  Early  English. 

Llanllwch,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  the  county  of  the 
borough  of  Carni.arthen,  2  miles  SW  of  Carmarthen  railway 
station.  It  was  constituted  in  1843,  and  its  post  town  is 
Cann;u'then.  Population,  14S0.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  gross  value,  £280  with  resi- 
dence.    Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 

Llanllwchaiam,  a  p.arish  in  Cardiganshire,  on  tlie  coast 
at  New  Quay  Bay,  6i  miles  SW  of  Alierayron,  and  M  N  of 
Llandyssil  station  on  the  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan  branch 
of  the  G.W.R.  It  contains  the  seaport  and  watering-place 
of  New  Quay,  which  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph 
o£Bce  under  Llandyssil.  Acreage,  3194;  population,  1787. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net 
value,  £161  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's.  The  clmrch  is  dedicated  to  St  Llwchaiarn,  was 
rebuilt  in  18«5,  and  is  in  the  Decorated  style.  There  are 
Calvinistic  Jlethodlst,  Congregational,  and  Baptist  chapels. 
See  New  Quay. 

Llanllwchaiam,  a  manufactm-ing  and  agricultural  parish 
in  Montgomeryshire,  on  the  river  Severn,  and  comprising 
part  of  the  town  of  Newtown.  It  contains  the  townships 
of  Aberbechan,  Kiloowen,  Gwestydd,  and  Heudidley,  the  two 
latter  of  which  are  within  Newtown  borough.  Post  town, 
Newtown.  Acreage,  4632;  population,  2572.  Under  the 
Parish  Councils  Act  of  1894,  the  palish  forms  part  of  the 
Newtown  and  Llanllwchaiam  district.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  tithe  rent  charge,  £256 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  There  are 
two  churches,  one  (All  Saints)  in  Newtown,  erected  in  1894, 
and  the  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Llwchaiarn,  about  a 
mile  NE  from  Newtoivn,  wjiich  was  rebuilt  in  1816. 

Llanllwni,  a  parish  and  a  village  in  Carmarthenshire,  on 
the  river  Teifi,  at  the  boundary  with  Cardiganshire,  9  miles 
SW  of  Lampeter.  Post  town,  Carmarthen.  Acreage,  6668 ; 
population,  783.  JIaes  Criggie  and  Perthyberllan  are  chief 
residences.  Monastic  houses  were  at  Maes  Nonny  and  Hen 
Briordy,  and  a  harrow  is  at  Y  Castell.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £240  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St  Llonio. 

Llanllyan,  a  township  in  Llanarthney  parish,  Carmar- 
thenshire, under  Mynydd  Mawr  Mountain,  7^  miles  W  of 
Llandilo. 

Llanllyfni,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Llyfui,  under  Llywd  Mawr, 
half  a  mile  S  of  Pen-y-Groes  station  on  the  Carnarvonshire 
branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  7  miles  S  of  Carnarvon. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Pen-y-Groes  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  ofBce,  Pen-y-Groes.  The  parish  includes  the 
villages  of  Pen-y-Groes  and  Nantlle,  and  comprises  7843 
acres  of  land  and  148  of  water;  population,  4968.  The 
surface  includes  the  south-western  heights  of  Snowdonia.  The 
Llyfni  river  issues  from  Nantlle  Lake,  and  runs  5  miles  west- 
north-westward  to  Carnarvon  B.ay.  Slate  is  quarried  exten- 
sively. An  old  house  in  Neath  Glen  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  residence  of  Edward  I.  in  1284.  Traces  exist 
of  ancient  British  habitations.  An  ancient  camp,  called 
Craig-y-Dinas,  is  on  the  Llyfni.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £191  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  chm-ch  is  ancient,  cruciform, 
and  substantial.  There  are  chapels  of  ease  at  Nantlle  and 
Pen-y-Groes, and  Baptist, Congregational,  Calvinistic  Method- 
ist, and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Llanmadoc,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gower  Peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Buny,  8  miles  W  of  Llanmorlais  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R., 
and  15  W  of  Swansea,  with  a  post  office  under  Swansea ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Reynoldstone.  Acreage 
of  the  civil  parish,  1513  of  land,  with  183  of  adjacent  tidal 
water  and  1049  of  foreshore;  population,  154;  of  the  eccle- 
siastical, 309.  Llanmadoc  Hill  is  crowned  with  a  triple- 
trenched  camp,  and  commands  a  fine  view.  There  are  bone 
caves  on  the  coast.  The  Uving  is  a  rectory,  united  with  that 
of  Cheriton,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  joint  gross  value, 
£288.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St  Madoc,  is  Early  English,  and  contains  an  aucient  grave- 
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stone  ;  in  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  stone  cross.  Tlierc  is 
a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 

Llamnaes,  a  parish  and  a  village  in  Glamorgan,  near  the 
coast,  1  mile  NE  of  Llantwit  Major,  and  4  miles  SSW  of 
Cowbridge.  Post  town,  Cowbridge  ;  money  order  and  tele- 
gi'aph  office,  Llantwit  Major.  Acreage.  11l'7:  p i.|.;il  i:; 'Ii, 
130.     Some  remains  exist  of  an  ancic  11:  .  '    ;:- 

fants.     Tile  surface  is  open  and  fertile,;     1  ;    .    ;  l!i:i- 

maes  signifies  "  a  chm-cii  on  a  plain.''  Ti;'  '.-.'.'  1-  .1.  r-  ■:  1  y 
in  the  diocese  of  LlaudafF;  gross  value,  £o"iO  willi  residence. 
The  church  is  Norman,  and  contains  a  Norman  font,  some 
ancient  wall  paintings,  and  two  memorial  windows.  Tlie 
nave  and  chancel  were  restored  about  forty  years  ago ;  the 
restoration  has  modified  its  ancient  Norman  cliaracter. 
There  is  the  base  of  an  ancient  cross  in  the  churchyard. 
Opposite  the  church  is  the  Great  House,  where  Sir  John 
NichoU,  the  f.araous  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  was  born. 

Llanmartin,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  2^  miles  NW 
of  Magor  station  on  the  S  Wales  section  of  the  G.W.R.,  and 
6^  E  of  Newport.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Newport ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Magor.  It  contains  the 
hamlet  of  Llandevaud,  and  comprises  1123  acres ;  population 
of  the  civil  p.arish,  152  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  139.  Penycoed 
Castle  is  a  Tudor  building  on  the  site  of  a  former  edifice. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  rectory  of  Wilcricli, 
in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  gross  value,  £222  with  residence. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  and  was  rebuilt  in 
1858,  and  contains  an  altar-tomb  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
There  is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel.  The  living  of 
Llandevaud  is  a  separate  benefice. 

Llanmerewig,  a  parish  in  Montgomery.shire,  adjacent  to 
the  river  Severn,  3i  miles  NE  by'E  of  Newtown.  Post 
town,  Newtown.  Acreage,  1023 ;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  132  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  351.  A  Roman  camp  is 
at  Giants  Bank,  and  traces  of  a  Roman  road  exist.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value, 
£139.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaffi  The  church  is 
good. 

Llanmihangel,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  2J  miles  SSW  of 
Cowbridge.  Post  town,  Cowbridge.  Acreage,  611 ;  popula- 
tion, 53.  Llanmihangel  Place  was  the  seat  of  Judge  Franklin, 
and  passed  tlirough  the  Thomas  family  to  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
raven.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  LlaudafF; 
gross  value,  £124  with  residence.  Patron,  the  E.arl  of  Dun- 
raven.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, dates  from  the  Perpendicular  period,  has  a  saddleback 
tower,  and  was  restored  in  1889. 

Llannefydd  or  Llauefydd,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Denbiglisliire.  Tlie  village  stands  on  the  liver  Aled,  6  miles 
W  of  Trefnant  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  6  NW  of 
Denbigh.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Trefn.ant  (R.S.O.) ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Trefnant.  The  parish 
contains  the  townships  of  Beren,  Bodysyaw,  Carwedfynydd, 
Dinas-gadfal,  Llechryd,  Mofoniog,  Penporchell,  and  Talybryn. 
Acreage,  7606  ;  population,  811.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value.  £218  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St  Nefydd  and  St  Maiy,  and  was  restored  in  1859. 
There  are  Baptist  and  Calvinistic  i\Iethodist  chapels. 

Llannon,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  under  Mynydd 
JIawr(orthe  Great)  Mountain,  4i  miles  NWof  Pontardulais 
station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  6  NE'ot  Llanelly.  It  has  a  post 
and  money  order  ofiice  under  Llanelly ;  telegraph  office.  Cross- 
hands.  It  contains,  besides  Llannon  village,  the  colliery  district 
of  Tumble,  and  also  most  of  Crosshands,  another  such  district. 
Acreage,  11,389  ;  population,  2104.  There  are  fah-s  on  6  July 
and  12  Dec.  Coal  .and  ironstone  are  mined,  and  building- 
stone  is  quarried.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
St  David's ;  net  value,  £148  with  residence.  The  chni-ch  is 
dedicated  to  St  Non,  and  is  good.  There  are  Baptist,  Con- 
giegational,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llaimor,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire,  in  the 
Lleyn  Peninsula,  2J  miles  NW  of  Pwllheli,  and  4  ESE  of 
Nevin,  with  a  post  office  under  Pwlllieli;  money  order  and 
telegi-apli  office,  Pwllheli.  Acreage  of  parish,  5646  ;  popu- 
lation, 901.  There  are  some  inscribed  stones  of  the  6th 
centmy.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  Penrhos  annexed, 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  net  value,  £164  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  ISangor.  The  church  is  ancient.  Thera 
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are  tliree  Calvinistic  Methodist  cliapels  in  the  parish.  By  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1894  part  of  the  civil  parish  of 
Llannor  was  added  to  Denio  (Pwllheli). 

Xjlanon,  a  village  in  Llansantifread  parish,  Cardigan- 
shire, near  the  coast,  5j  miles  NE  of  Aberayi'on.  It  has  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.)  Malting  is 
can-ied  on. 

Llanover,  a  village  and  a  paiish  in  Monmonthshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Usk,  1  mile  SE  of  Penpergwm 
station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  4  miles  SSE  of  Aber- 
gavenny, is  a  considerable  place,  and  gives  the  title  of  Baron 
to  the  family  of  Hall.  The  parish  is  cut  into  two  divisions, 
lower  and  upper,  and  includes  the  town  of  Blaenavon,  which 
has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  ofSce  (E.S.O.)  Acre- 
age, 4699 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  8813 ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  397.  Llanover  Com't  is  the  manor  house. 
Pai-t  of  the  land  is  mountainous  and  is  overhimg  by  the 
Blorenge.  The  living  is  a  ™arage  in  the  diocese  of  Llan- 
daff ;  gi-oss  value,  £591  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  LlandaflF.  The  church  is  ancient.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  monument  to  Lord  Llanover  and  an  ancient 
stone  cross.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  Blaenavon  is  a  separate 
benefice.  There  are  Congregational  and  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapels. 

Llanpenal.     See  Blaexpenal. 

Llanpumpsaint,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  6i  miles 
N  of  Carmarthen.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Carmarthen  and 
Cardigan  branch  of  the  G.W.K.,  and  a  post  office  (E.S.O.); 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Carmarthen.  Acreage, 
6634 ;  population,  814.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  St  David's;  net  value,  £300  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Abergwili. 

Llanreithan  or  Llaruhidian,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire, 
on  the  river  Solva,  7J  miles  NE  by  E  of  St  David's,  and  11 
]Sr\V of  Haverfordwest.  Post  town,  Solva  (R.S.O.)  Acreage, 
1739  ;  population,  138.  The  land  is  fertile.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage,  united  with  that  of  Llanrian,  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's. 

Llanrhaiadr-m-Kinmerch,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Denbighshire.  The  village  stands  adjacent  to  Llanrhaiadr 
station  on  the  Denbigh,  Corweu,  and  Rh}^  branch  of  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  2i  miles  SE  of  Denbigh,  and  has  a  post  office, 
of  the  name  of  Llanrhaiadr,  under  Denbigh  ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Denbigh.  The  parish  contains  the 
townships  of  Llan,  Cader,  Trefydd,  Bychain,  Lewesog,  Llech, 
Llwyn,  Clicudeg,  Prion,  and  Segrwyd.  Acreage,  17,238 ; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  1653;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
823.  Llanrhaiadr  Hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Price  family.  The 
eminence  called  Gwladus'  Chair  commands  a  fine  view. 
There  is  a  waterfall,  and  from  that  arose  the  name  Llan- 
rhaiadr, which  signifies  "  a  church  of  a  waterfall."  Lime- 
stone, agates,  and  traces  of  copper  ore  are  found.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £400 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The 
church  is  partly  Perpendicnlai',  and  was  restored  in  1882;  it 
is  a  large  building  with  a  good  timber  roof,  and  a  famous  E 
window,  elaborately  showing  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  and 
contains  a  carious  monument  to  Maurice  Jones.  The  vicar- 
age of  Prion  is  a  separ.ate  benefice.  There  are  three  Calvin- 
istic Methodist  chapels. 

Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant,  a  village  and  a  parish  partly 
in  Montgomeryshu'e  and  partly  in  Denbighshire.  The  river 
Rhaiadr,  which  runs  through  the  village,  forms  also  the 
boundary  of  the  two  counties.  The  village  is  situated  6  miles 
NNW  of  Llanfylhn  railway  station,  and  14  from  Oswestiy.  It 
has  a  post  and  money  order  office,  of  the  name  of  Llanrhaiadr, 
under  Oswestry ;  telegraph  office,  Llangedwyn.  Fau-s  are  held 
on  1  Jan.,  the  first  Friday  of  March,  May,  and  June,  the  second 
Tuesday  in  July,  24  July,  28  Sept.,  18  Oct.,  and  8  Nov. 
The  parish  contains  also  the  townships  of  Aber  Marchnant, 
Brithdir,  Castellmoch,  Cefn  Coch,  Glanavon-fach,  Glanavon- 
f  awr,  and  Nantfyllon,  in  MontgomeiTshire ;  and  the  townships 
of  Llanrhaiadr,  Benhadlaf  Isaf,  Ben'hadlaf  Uchaf,  Gai-theryr, 
Henfache,  Homlet,  Trebrys-fach,  Trebrys-fawr,  Trefeiliw, 
and  Trewern,  in  Denbighshire.  Acreage  of  the  Montgomery- 
shh-e  portion,  10,068;  population,  871.  Acreage  of  the 
Denbighshire  portion,  13,555  ;  population,  1281.  Popula- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  1987,  The  surface  is  largely 
upland,  includes  some  gi-and  scenery,  and  culminates  at  the 
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boundary  with  Merionethshire,  on  the  summit  of  Cader 
Berwyn,  which  has  an  altitude  of  2716  feet.  The  Rhaiadr 
rivulet  issues  from  a  small  tarn  called  Llyn  Caws,  in  a  deep 
valley  at  the  skirt  of  Cader  Berwyn,  traverses  a  deep  and 
savage  glen  in  its  course  to  the  village,  falls  soon  after- 
wards into  the  Tanat,  and  has  altogether  a  south-easterly 
course  of  about  6  miles.  A  remarkable  waterfall,  called 
Pistyll  Rhaiadr,  occm's  on  it  about  li  mile  from  its  source 
and  4  miles  from  the  village,  is  flanked  and  overhung  by  dark 
and  barren  masses  of  rock  and  mountain,  slides  for  about 
160  feet  down  a  smooth  face  of  naked  rock,  and  breaks  thence 
into  a  tumultuous  cataract  of  about  80  feet  through  a  natural 
arch  and  a  mural  chasm.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £300  with  residence.  Pa- 
tron, the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  chm-ch  is  ancient,  and 
was  restored  in  1882.  A  new  church  was  built  in  1892  in 
the  township  of  Brithdir  in  memoiy  of  Bishop  Morgan. 
There  are  Baptist,  Congregational,  Calvinistic  Methodist, 
and  Wesleyan  chapels.  Bishop  Morgan,  who  translated  the 
Bible  into  Welsh,  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  Dean  Powell,  were  vicars. 

Llanrhian.     See  Llanrian. 

Llanrhidian,  a  parish  comprising  the  townships  of  Llan- 
rhidiau  Lower  and  Llanrhidian  Higher,  in  Glamorgan,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gower  Peninsula,  3  miles  W  of  Llanmorlais  sta- 
tion on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  2  NE  of  Eeynoldstone,  and  lOj 
W  of  Swansea.  Llanrhidian  Lower  has  a  post  office  under 
Swansea ;  money  order  and  telegi'aph  office,  Reynoldstone. 
Llanrhidian  Higher  includes  the  villages  of  Penclawdd  and 
Three  Crosses.  The  parish  comprises  965G  acres  of  land 
and  15  of  water,  with  340  of  adjacent  tidal  water  and  6312 
of  foreshore;  popuLation,  3569.  Well-preserved  remains  of 
Webley  Castle  stand  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  river 
Bnrry.  Cefn  Biyn  ridge  commands  a  rich  and  extensive 
panoramic  view,  and  is  crowned  with  the  famous  cromlech 
called  Ai-thur's  Stone,  and  with  numerous  cairns  and 
tumuli.  Ai-thur's  Stone  figures  in  the  Welsh  Triads  as 
"  the  big  stone  of  Sketty,"  and  one  of  the  wonders  of  Wales; 
it  comprises  a  mass  of  millstone  grit,  about  25  tons  in  weight, 
with  four  supporters  5  feet  high,  and  it  stands  in  a  hollow 
which  is  nearly  filled  with  rough  stones.  The  living  is  a 
\icai-age,  united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Penclawdd  or 
LlanjTewydd,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £280 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The 
church  is  ancient,  and  was  restored  in  1858.  The  chapel  of 
ease  at  Penclawdd  is  modern.  There  are  Calvinistic  Method- 
ist and  Congi-egational  chapels. 

Llanrhidian,  Pembrokeshire.     See  Llaxreithan. 

Llanrhos.     See  Eglwys  Ehos. 

Llanrhwydrys,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  on  the  coast  be- 
tween Camlyn  Bay  and  Carmel  Head,  8  miles  W  of  Amlwch, 
and  9  NW  of  Llanerchymedd.  Post  town,  Amlwch  (R.S.O.) 
Acreage,  1122,  with  116  of  adjacent  foreshore;  population, 
131.  There  is  a  lifeboat  station  at  Camlyn  Bay.  The 
living  is  a  perpetu.-il  cm-aey,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Llan- 
fairynghomwy,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  The  chmxh  is 
dedicated  to  St  Rhwydrys. 

Llan  Ehyohwyn,  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire,  extending 
from  the  river  Conway  at  the  boundary  with  Denbighshire, 
U  mile  W  by  N  of  Ll.anrwst,  to  Capel  Curig  and  foot  of 
Suowdon.  Post  town,  Trefriw  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  7754  of 
land  and  267  of  water;  population,  473.  A  seat  of  the  bai-d 
Taliesin  was  at  the  E  end  of  Llyn  Geirionydd.  The  hand  is 
hilly.  Slate  is  quarried  and  lead  ore  is  mined.  The  living 
is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Trefriw,  in  the  diocese 
of  Bangor.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Khychwyn,  is  very 
ancient,  and  consists  of  two  aisles  of  the  same  length,  and  a 
bell-tuii-et.  It  contains  an  ancient  font  and  some  old  stained 
glass.     The  new  church  at  Capel  Curig  is  also  in  the  parish. 

Llanrhydd,  a  parish  in  Denbighshure,  1-J-  mile  W  by  S  of 
Ruthin.  It  includes  part  of  Ruthin  borough,  and  contains 
Ruthin  Workhouse.  Post  town,  Ruthm  (R.S.O.)  Acreage, 
1336 ;  population,  799.  Plas  Llanrhydd  is  the  chief  resi- 
dence. There  is  a  mineral  spring.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Ruthin,  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph. 
The  chnrch  has  been  restored,  and  contains  a  fine  monument 
to  the  Thelwalls. 

Llanrhyddlad,  a  p.arish  in  Anglesey,  on  Holyhead  Bay, 
5J  miles  by  water  NE  of  Holyhead,  and  7i  N  of  Valley 
station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.     Post  town,  Valley.     Acreage, 
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•2582;  population,  630.  Moel  Khyddlad  is  a  prominent  hill. 
Manganese  ore  is  found.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Llanfilewin,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor; 
net  value,  £207  with  residence.  Pati-on,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor. 
There  is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel.  Speaker  Williams 
w.is  a  native,  and  his  father  was  rector. 

Llanrhystyd,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire. 
The  vill.age  stands  at  the  month  of  the  river  Wayrai,  7  miles 
SSW  of  Llanrhystyd  Road  station  on  the  Manchester  and 
Milford  railway,  and  9  SSW  of  Aberystwyth,  and  it  has  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.)  The  parish 
is  divided  into  the  townships  of  Haminiog  and  Mefenydd. 
Acreage  of  Llanrhystyd  Haminiog,  4736 ;  population,  698. 
Acreage  of  Llanrhystyd  Jlefenydd,  3950 ;  population,  463. 
Mabus  is  a  chief  residence.  An  ancient  castle,  called  Dinerth, 
was  taken  in  1135  by  Owen  Gwjnedd ;  was  taken  again  in 
1150  by  Khys  ap  Grufydd;  and  was  taken  again  and  de- 
stroyed in  1199  by  Maelgwn  ap  Ehys.  A  monastic  estab- 
lishment stood  at  Mynachty.  The  parish  was  invaded  iu 
988  by  the  Danes.  Part  of  its  coast  consists  of  lofty  mural 
clifl's,  cut  by  fissures  and  pierced  with  caves.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  net  value,  £255  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St  Ehystyd,  and  is  modern  and  graceful. 

Llanrian  or  LlanrMan,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  on 
the  coast,  6i  miles  KE  of  St  David's,  and  14  NW  of  Haver- 
fordwest, it  contains  the  large  village  of  Trevine,  and  has 
a  post  office  under  Letterston  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order  office, 
'Croesgoch ;  telegraph  office,  Solva.  Acreage,  3801 ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  814;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with 
Llanreithan,  952,  Trevacoon  is  a  chief  residence.  A  grange 
or  palace  of  the  bishops  of  St  David's  was  at  Trevine,  and  a 
vault  of  it  still  exists.  A  cromlech  comprising  a  cap-stone 
16  feet  long,  on  supporters  6i  feet  high,  is  on  the  farm  of 
Longhouse.  Thelivingisavieai-age,with  Llanreithan  annexed, 
in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  net  value,  £280  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Eheanus. 

Llanrothal  or  Llanfrairther,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire, 
on  the  river  iilonnow,  at  the  boundary  with  Monmouthshire, 
5  miles  NW  by  N  of  Monmouth.  Post  town,  Monmouth. 
Acreage,  2014 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  152 ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  80.  A  college  was  founded  here  in  the  6th 
century  by  St  Dubricius,  and  has  left  some  vestiges.  The 
Cwm  is  the  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Hereford ;  gross  value,  £146.  The  church  is 
ancient. 

Llanrug  or  Llajifihangel-yn-Rug,  a  village  and  a  parish 
in  Cirnarvonshire.  The  village  lies  on  the  river  Seiont,  ad- 
jacent to  Pontrhythallt  station  on  the  Carnarvon  and  Llan- 
beris  hranch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  3J  miles  E  of  CarnaiTon, 
and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office,  of  the  n.ame  of  Llan- 
rug, under  Carnarvon ;  telegraph  office,  Cae  Athraw.  The 
parish  contains  also  the  village  of  Cwm-y-Glo.  Acreage, 
4933;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  2758;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 2721.  Glangwnna,  Plas  Tirion,  Bryn-bras  Castle, 
Llwyn-y-braiu,  Plas-gwjn,  Tyddyn  Elau,  and  Pantavon  are 
chief  residences.  Slate  qnan-ies  are  at  Cefn  Dii  and  Glyn 
Ehonwy,  and  a  manufacture  of  writing  slates  is  carried  on. 
There  are  an  ancient  camp  and  many  vestiges  of  ancient 
British  habitations.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Bangor;  net  value,  £134  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff.  The  chm-ch  stands  on  a  hill,  and  is  old  and 
cruciform.  An  inscribed  stone  is  on  the  gi-ounds  of  the  par- 
sonage. There  are  Baptist,  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and 
•Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels.  Edwards,  the  surgeon  to 
Anson  in  his  voyages,  was  a  native,  and  is  buried  in  the 
•churchyard. 

Llanrwst,  a  market-town  and  a  parish  in  Denbighshire. 
The  town  stands  on  the  river  Conway,  in  a  pleasant  vale, 
amid  charming  environs,  4  miles  N  of  Bettws-y-Coed,  12  S 
of  Conway,  and  234  by  rail  from  London.  It  has  a  station 
(Llanrwst  and  Trefriw)  on  the  Bettws-y-Coed  and  Festiniog 
branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  (E.S.O.)  It  meludes  a  square,  with  town-hall 
and  market-place;  contains  many  good  houses;  attracts 
numerous  tourists  and  other  visitors,  for  sake  of  the  scenery 
around  it,  and  of  the  splendid  salmon  fishing  in  the  Conway ; 
and  is  a  seat  of  county  courts.     The  town-hall  is  a  good 
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edifice,  and  is  used  for  reading-rooms,  newsrooms,  and  re- 
creation. The  bridge  over  the  Conway  is  a  steep  structure 
with  three  arches,  and  was  erected  in  1636  by  Inigo  Jones. 
The  chm-ch  of  St  Gmst  is  Later  English,  charmingly  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  shaded  with  yews.  It 
contains  a  finely  carved  rood-screen,  and  adjoining  it  is 
Gwydyr  chapel,  which  was  bnilt  in  1C32  by  Inigo  Jones,  but 
is  not  now  used  for  sei-vice.  The  Gwydyr  chapel  contains  the 
stone  sarcophagus  of  the  coffin  of  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  astone 
effigy  of  Hywel  Coetmore,  some  brasses  of  the  Wynns  of 
Gwydyr,  and  two  curious  variegated  pyramidal  monuments. 
Stifary's  chapel  of  ease  was  built  in  1842,  and  is  known  as 
the  Enghsh  church.  There  are  Congregational,  Baptist, 
Wesleyan,  and  CaMnistic  Methodist  ch.apels,  concert  h.ill,  in 
which  the  county  court  is  held,  two  banks,  Jesus  Hospital 
or  almshouse,  which  is  endowed,  and  a  workhouse.  The 
grammar  school  has  an  endowed  income  of  about  £400. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays ;  fairs  ai"e  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Feb.,  8  Marcli,  25  April,  21  June, 
10  Aug.,  17  Sept.,  25  Oct.,  11  Dec,  and  the  second  Tuesday 
after  11  Dec;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  stocking- 
making,  malting,  and  tanning.  The  town  was  for  some  time 
noted  for  the  making  of  Welsh  harps. 

The  parish  includes  Capel  Garmon,  and  comprises  15,687 
acres ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  3945 ;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical (partly  in  Carnarvonshire),  3469.  Gwydyr  House 
or  Castle,  as  it  is  now  called,  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  for- 
merly the  seat  of  the  Wynns,  includes  a  small  part  of  a 
mansion  erected  in  1555  by  Sir  John  Wynn,  but  is  mainly 
an  addition  of  1816 ;  contains  some  fine  antiquely-formed 
rooms,  with  ancient  furniture ;  and  stands  amid  delightful 
gi-ounds,  with  a  pleasant  -view.  Adjoining  the  town  is  Plas 
Isa,  once  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Welsh  linguist, 
William  Salisbury,  who  translated  the  Testament  into  Welsh, 
and  assisted  Bishop  Morgan  in  translating  the  whole  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Welsh  language.  The  old  house  is  now  in 
ruins,  but  a  modern  one  is  built  close  to  it.  It  is  a  picturesque 
spot.  The  living  of  St  Grwst  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the 
chapelry  of  St  Mary,  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value, 
£280  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 
The  vicarage  of  Capel  Garmon  is  a  separate  benefice. 

Llansadurnen,  a  p.arish  in  Carm.irthenshire,  on  the  Car- 
marthen B.ay,  li  mile  SW  of  Laugharne,  and  5  miles  S  by  E 
of  St  Clears  station  on  the  G.W.E.  Post  town,  Laugharne, 
under  St  Clears.  It  contains  the  h.amlet  of  Brook.  Acre- 
age, 1473;  population,  156.  Limestone  is  worked.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  the  -vicarage  of  Laugharne,  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  joint  net  value,  £200  with  resi- 
dence. Pati-ons,  the  Dean  and  Ch.apter  of  Winchester.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1861,  is  in  the  Decorated  English 
style,  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  transept,  south 
porch,  and  tower.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Brook  and  a 
Baptist  chapel  at  Plashett.  Judge  Powell,  who  tried  the 
seven  bishops,  resided  at  Broadway. 

Llansad-wm,  a  parish  and  a  village  in  Anglesey,  2J  miles 
W  of  Beaumaris,  and  3J  NNE  of  Llanfair-  station  on  the 
L.  &  N.W.E.,  with  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Menai  Bridge  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  2972  ;  population, 
390.  There  are  some  Druidical  and  other  antiquities.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £181 
with  residence.  Pab-on,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St  Sadwrn.  There  is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapel. 

Llansad-wm,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire. 
The  village  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Towy,  2^  miles  N 
by  W  of  Llangadock.  There  is  a  post  office  under  Llanwrda 
(K.S.O.);  money  order  office,  Llanwrda ;  telegraph  office,  Llan- 
gadock. The  parish  comprises  7521  acres ;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  849 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1447.  Aberinarlais 
is  the  chief  residence,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  scat  of 
Ehys  ab  Thomas.  The  land  is  hilly.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, united  with  the  perpetual  cm-acy  of  Llanwrda,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  David's  ;  gross  value,  £200  with  residence.  The 
church  is  good.  There  are  almshouses  for  four  maiden 
gentlewomen  and  a  free  school,  both  of  them  founded  and 
endowed  in  1731  by  Lady  L.  Cornwallis.  There  are  Con- 
gregational and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llansaint,  a  township  in  St  Ishmael  parish,  Carmarthen- 
shhe,  on  the  river  Gwendraeth-fawr,  1  mile  WNW  of  Kid- 
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vpelly.  It  has  a  chapel  of  case  to  St  Ishmael  parish  church, 
and  there  are  Congregational  and  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapels. 

Llansaintffraid  or  Llansaintffraid-yn-Mechan,  a  vil- 
lage and  a  parish  in  jMontgomeiyshire.  The  village  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  healthiest  places  in  Wales,  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Tannatt,  Vyi-nwy  or  Vyrnjw,  and  Cain,  which  here 
nnite,  is  about  1^  mile  from  the  boundary  with  Salop,  6 
miles  E  of  Llanfylhn,  and  8  SW  by  S  of  Oswestry,  and  has  a 
station  on  the  Llanymynech  and  Llanfyllin  branch  of  the 
Cambrian  railway,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph 
office  under  Oswestry.  The  parish  is  cut  by  the  river  Vyr- 
nwy  into  the  two  divisions  of  Pool  and  Deythur,  and  contains 
the  townships  of  Llan,  Dolwen,  Llanerchymris,  Lledrod.  iMe- 
liniog-fach,  Meliniog-fawr,  Collfiyn,  Llanerchila,  Tredder- 
wen-fawi-,  and  Trewylan.  Acreage  of  Llansaintffraid  Pool, 
3471 ;  population,  764.  Acreage  of  Llansaintffraid  Dey- 
thui-,  2816  ;  population,  414 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish, 
897.  An  ancient  British  camp  is  at  Voel.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph;  net  value,  £187  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  church 
is  partly  of  the  11th,  14th,  and  17th  centuries,  was  repaired 
in  1866,  and  recently  restored  at  a  cost  of  £3000.  There  are 
Congregational,  Wesleyan,and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 
The  name  Llansaintffraid  is  equivalent  to  the  English  and 
Scotch  Bridekirk,  and  to  the  Scotch  Kilbride. 

Llansaintffraid-Grlan-Conway,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Denbighshire.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Conway,  at 
the  boundary  with  Carnarvonshire,  2  miles  SE  by  E  of  Con- 
way, and  has  a  station,  called  Glan  Conway,  on  the  Bettws- 
y-Coed  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  oflSce  of  the  same  name,  under  Conway.  The 
parish  consists  of  the  townsiiips  of  Llan,  Deunant,  Trallwyn, 
and  Tre-Bwll,  and  comprises  an  area  of  6281  acres,  with  80 
of  adjacent  tidal  water  and  361  of  foreshore ;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  1103;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1028.  There 
is  a  cromlech  near  Bryn-y-Pobty.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £234.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  church  is  in  good  condition,  and 
there  are  Baptist,  Congregational,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapels. 

IJansamtffraid-GIyn-CeiTiog,  a  parish  in  Denbigh- 
Bhire,  on  the  river  Ceu-iog,  under  the  Berwyn  Mountains,  2 
miles  S  by  W  of  Llangollen.  It  consists  of  the  townships  of 
Glyn  Fechan,  Nantyr  Isaf,  and  Nantyr  Uchaf,  and  it  has  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office,  called  Glyn,  under 
Rnabon.  Acreage,  5949;  population,  810.  The  land  is 
hilly  and  slate  is  quan-ied.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  St  Asaph  ;  net  value,  £168  with  residence.  Pa- 
tron, Lord  Trevor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Ffraid. 
There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Llansaintfiraid-Glyii-Dyfrdwy,  a  village  and  a  parish 
in  Merionethshire,  on  the  river  Dee,  2  miles  E  of  Corwen, 
with  a  station,  called  Carrog,  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  of  the  same  name,  under  Cor- 
wen. Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  679 ;  population,  164  ;  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  352.  Ehogatt  is  a  chief  residence.  The 
parish  is  hilly  and  has  fine  views.  Owen  Glendower  owned 
the  manor  of  Glyndyfrdwy.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  St  Asaph  ;  net  value,  £145  with  residence.  Pa- 
tron, the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  church  is  good.  There 
are  Baptist  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llansaintffraid  in  Elvel,  a  parish  in  R.adnorshire,  on 
the  river  Edw,  4J  miles  NE  of  Builth.  Post  town,  Builth 
(R.S.O.)  Acreage,  4717  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
271 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  363.  A  castle  of  the  Mortimers 
stood  here,  and  has  left  some  traces.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, united  with  Bettws  Disserth,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  ; 
gross  value,  £206.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The 
church  was  restored  in  1894-95. 

Llansaintfraed,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  river 
Usk,  2J  miles  E  of  Penpergwm  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and 
4i  SE  of  Abergavenny.  Post  town  and  money  order  office, 
Abergavenny  ;  telegraph  office,  Llanfihangel  Gobion.  Acre- 
age, 290  ;  population,  20.  Llansaintfraed  Court  is  the  chief 
residence.  The  living  is  a  rectoryin  the  diocese  of  Llandaff; 
gross  value,  £94.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  was  restored 
in  1858.  It  is  very  small  and  stands  in  the  grounds  of  Llan- 
saintfraed Court. 
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Llansamlet,  a  village,  two  townships,  and  a  large  parish 
in  Glamorgan.  The  parish  runs  neai-ly  N  and  S  for  7  miles, 
having  the  Tawe  river  as  its  western  boundary,  and  com- 
prises 6455  acres;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  9721;  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  7337.  The  village,  as  also  the  G.W.R. 
station,  is  about  4  miles  NNE  of  Swansea,  and  contains  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegi'aph  office.  There  are  several 
large  villages  in  the  parish,  such  as  Bethel,  Peniel  Green, 
Loulas,  Birchgrove,  Glais,  and  Cwm.  Other  villages  are  Bony- 
maen  and  Trallwn.  The  townships  are  called  Llansamlet 
Higher  and  Llansamlet  Lower,  both  of  which  ai-e  partly 
within  the  borough  of  Swansea.  The  M.R.  runs  along  the 
Tawe  river  into  Swansea,  and  has  three  railway  stations  in 
the  parish  of  Llansamlet,  viz..  Upper  Bank,  jMorriston,  and 
Glais.  In  the  parish  are  very  large  tinworks — the  Forest, 
the  Dyifryn,  the  Beaufort  —  and  steelworks,  such  as  the 
Birchgrove,  several  spelter  works,  and  colUeries.  The  principal 
landowner  is  Lord  Jersey.  The  living  is  a  vicai'age ;  gross 
value,  £293.  Pati-on,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  Mission 
churches  have  been  built  at  Glais  and  Bu-chgrove.  There 
are  besides  large  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Cou- 
gi-egational  chapels. 

Llansannan,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Denbighshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Aled,  amid  pictm*esque  scenery,  9 
miles  W  by  S  of  Denbigh,  is  a  resort  of  tourists  and  auglers, 
and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Abergele  (R.S.O.) ; 
telegraph  office,  Llanfau-  Talhaiarn.  The  parish  comprises 
15,412  acres  of  land  and  133  of  water ;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  1133;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  9S1.  Much  of  the  sm> 
face  is  waste  upland.  The  Aled,  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  through  the  S  portion  of  the  parish,  traverses  a  narrow 
dell,  makes  two  highly  picturesque  falls,  called  Llyn-yr-Ogo 
and  Ehaiadr-rhyd-y-bedd,  and  is  overlooked  by  very  romantic 
scenery.  A  circle  of  about  twenty-four  artificial  holes  is  in  a 
hill,  and  bears  the  n.ime  of  Bwrdd'Ai'thur,  or  Arthm-'s  Table. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph  ;  net  value, 
£220  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Cliancellor.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Sannan.  There  are  Congi-egational, 
Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  Baptist  chapels.  W.  Salesbmy, 
one  of  the  translators  of  the  Welsh  New  Testament,  and  the 
translator  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  Welsh,  was 
a  resident. 

Uansannor,  a  parish  and  a  village  in  Glamorgan,  on  the 
river  Sannor,  2J  miles  N  of  Cowbridge.  Post  town.  Cow- 
bridge.  Acreage,  1819  ;  population,  197.  Llansannor  Court 
aud  Llansannor  House  are  chief  residences.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  net  value,  £135  witk 
residence.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Senewyr,  and  is 
ancient.     It  was  partly  restored  in  1S50  and  again  in  1875. 

Llansantffraid  Cwmdeuddwr,  a  village  and  a  parish 
in  Radnorshire,  on  the  rivers  Wye  and  Elan,  adjacent  to 
Rhayader.  Post  town,  Rhayader.  Tlie  parish  comprises 
31,945  acres  of  land  and  227  of  water;  population,  713. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  Nantgwyllt,  in  the 
diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £193.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  St  David's.     The  church  was  erected  in  1865. 

Llansantffread,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  coast,  4i  miles  NE  by  N  of 
Aberayron,  and  llj  SSW  of  Aberystwyth.  The  parish 
contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Llanon.  Post  town  aud  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Llanon  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  4707, 
with  184  of  adjacent  foreshore  ;  population  of  the  civil  par- 
ish, 1115  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1190.  Some  traces  exist  d 
what  is  thought  to  have  been  a  monastic  establishment.  The 
living  is  a  vicar.age  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  net  value, 
£94.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  D.avid's.  The  chm'ch  is 
good.     See  Lla>'OS. 

Llansantffread,  a  parish  in  Breconshire,  on  the  river 
Usk,  adjacent  to  Talybont  station  on  the  Brecon  and  Merthyr 
railway,  and  6  miles  SE  of  Brecon.  The  Roman  road  from 
Caerleon  to  Banniura  runs  through  this  parish  over  a  hill 
called  the  Allt.  It  contains  tlie  village  of  Scethrog,  and  its 
post  town  is  Bwlch  (R.S.O.)  Acreage.  2247;  population, 
196.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Princes  of  Powis.  Buck- 
land  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  .lones  family,  is  now  the 
seat  of  the  Holford  family,  and  stands  in  a  remarkably  beauti- 
ful situation.  Newton,  now  a  farmhouse,  was  the  seat  of  the 
Vaughans,  one  of  whom  was  Henry  Vaughau  "Silnrist," 
under  which  name   he  published  two  poems,  one  entitled 
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"Olor  Iscanus,  or  the  Swan  of  tbe  Usk."  Silmist  appears 
to  ha-ve  been  his  nom  de  plume.  He  lies  buried  in  the  parish 
churchyard.  Another  was  rector  of  tbe  parish  ai  d  a  chemist. 
An  inscribed  stone,  called  the  Victorinus  Stone,  stands  by 
the  side  of  a  public  road.  Tbe  only  letters  legible  are 
"  Victoreni " — supposed  to  commemorate  the  interment  of  a 
son  of  Victorinus.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
St  David's;  gr-oss  value,  £232  with  residence.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St  Freada  or  St  Bride,  and  was  rebuilt  in 
1885,  the  style  adopted  being  transitional  Early  English  of 
the  13th  century  ;  it  contains  monuments  to  tbe  Vaugbans. 

Llansawel,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Cothi,  amid  mountain  scenery 
with  a  romantic  view,  8  miles  NW  of  Llangadock  and  9  N 
of  Llandilo  ;  vras  once  a  m.arket-town,  and  has  a  post  and 
money  order  office  under  Llandilo  (R.S.O.)  ;  telegraph  office, 
Punipsaint.  The  parish  includes  tbe  townships  of  Edwins- 
ford,  Genol,  Glyn,  and  Wen.  Acreage,  10,250  ;  population, 
898.  Edwinsford  is  the  seat  of  the  DrTimmond  f.omily.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  the  vicai-age  of  Conwil  Caio, 
in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  joint  net  value,  £170  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  church  is 
good.  There  are  Congregational  and  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapels. 

Llansilin,  a  parish  m  Denbighshire,  and  a  township  in 
Salop.  The  parish  lies  on  the  river  Cynlletb,  adjacent  to  tbe 
boundary  with  Salop,  Si  miles  W  of  Offa's  Dyke,  and  G 
WSW  of  Oswestry,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office 
under  Oswestry ;  telegraph  office,  Llaugedwyn.  It  con- 
tains also  the  townships  of  Bodlith,  Estynallan,  Lledrode, 
Lloran,  Moelfre,  Priddbwll,  Isfoel  Rhiwlas,  Uchfoel  Ebiwlas, 
and  Sycharth  in  Denbighshire,  and  the  township  of  Sychtyn 
in  Salop.  Acreage  of  the  Denbighshire  portion,  16,170; 
population,  1548;  acreage  of  Sychtyn  township,  1459  ;  popu- 
lation, 150  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  1067.  Tbe  manor 
belonged  to  Einion  Evell,  from  whom  several  families  in  this 
neighbourhood  have  descended.  Glascoed,  once  the  seat 
of  the  Williams  family,  now  belongs  to  the  Wynns,  Sycharth 
belonged  to  Owain  Glyndwr,  Plas  Newydd  at  one  time  to 
the  Myddletons,  and  Penybont  to  the  Maurices.  Tbe  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  tbe  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £220 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  Tbe 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Silin,  has  been  beautifully  restored, 
acquii-ed  a  fine  stained  window  in  1866,  and  contains  monu- 
ments of  the  Maurices,  the  Wynns,  and  others. 

Llansoy,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  2  miles  NE  of 
Llandenny  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  and  ih  ENE  of  Usk. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Newport;  money  order  office, 
Trelleck  ;  telegraph  office,  Usk.  Acreage,  1415  ;  population, 
130.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  is  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  LlandafF;  net  value,  £120 
with  residence.  Patron,  tbe  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  church 
is  ancient,  and  has  been  restored. 

Llanspyddid,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire. 
The  township  lies  on  the  river  Usk  and  the  Via  Julia  Mon- 
tana, 2  J  miles  W  by  S  of  Brecon.  Acreage,  1834 ;  popula- 
tion, 146.  The  parish  contains  also  the  townships  of  Mo- 
drydd  and  Penpont,  and  its  post  town  is  Brecon.  Acreage, 
9056  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  369  ;  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, 204.  Pennoyre  is  a  chief  residence.  There  is  an  an- 
cient British  camp.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  St  David's;  net  value,  £80  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Marquis  of  Camden.  Tbe  church  is  Early  Decorated  Eng- 
lish, and  is  surrounded  by  old  yew  trees.  The  chm-chyaid 
contains  an  ancient  tomb,  traditionally  said  to  be  that  of 
Brychan  Breicheiniog.  The  vicai'age  of  Bettws  Penpont  is 
a  separate  benefice. 

Llanstadwell,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire. 
The  village  stands  ou  Milford  Haven,  1  mile  W  of  Neyland, 
and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Neyland  (E.S.O.); 
telegraph  office,  Neyland.  The  parish  contains  the  villages 
of  Great  Honeyborough,  Little  Honcyborough,  Neyland  or 
New  Milford,  Newton,  and  Waterston.  Acreage,  3308, 
\vith  135  of  foreshore;  population,  3641.  Newton  House, 
Hayston,  and  Hazel  Hill  are  chief  residences.  Tbe  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  D,wid's;  net  value,  £120 
with  residence.  The  chm-ch  is  ancient,  supposed  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  St  Tudwal,  and  was  enlarged  in  18S8  ;  it  contains 
a  Norman  font.     There  are  Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist, 
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Congregational,  and  AVesleyan  chapels.  See  Milford, 
New. 

Llanstephan,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carmai-thenshirc. 
The  village  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Towy,  opposite 
Ferryside  village  and  station  on  the  G.W.K.,  and  8  miles 
SSW  of  Carmarthen ;  is  embosomed  in  trees  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Carmartbou.  Tbe  parish  contains  .also  the  village  of 
Llanybri.  Acreage,  5135,  with  1004  of  adjacent  tidal  water 
and  foreshore;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  1132;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  794.  The  Plas  and  The  Cottage  are  the  chief 
residences.  Llanstephan  Castle  stands  couspicuously  on  a 
bold  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Towy,  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  either  an  ancient  British  or  Roman  fortalice, 
was  built  in  1]  38  by  tbe  sons  of  a  Merioneth  prince,  went  soon 
into  the  possession  of  tbe  Flemings  and  the  Normans,  was 
taken  in  1145  by  Rhys  ap  GruiTydd,  resisted  a  siege  while  iu 
his  possession,  was  taken  and  dismantled  in  1254  by  Llewelyn 
ap  Grnffyd,  consists  now  of  extensive  ruined  walls,  and  forms 
a  picturesque  object  as  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  river. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  gross 
value,  £140  with  residence.  The  cbm'ch  is  dedicated  to  St 
Stephen,  is  partly  Norman,  and  contains  monuments  to  the 
Lloyd,  Paruall,  and  other  families.  The  vicarage  of  Llanybri 
is  a  separate  benefice.  There  are  B.aptist,  Calvinistic  Method- 
ist, Congregational,  and  Wesleyan  ch.apels. 

Llanstephaji,  a  parish  in  Radnorshire,  on  the  rivers 
Bachwy  and  Wye,  at  the  boundary  with  Brecknockshire,  1^ 
mile  NW  of  Bougbrood  station  on  the  Cambrian  railway,  and 
9  miles  SE  of  Builth.  Post  town,  Llyswen  (R.S.O.)  Acre- 
age, 2334;  population  of  the  civil  p.arish,  151;  of  tbe 
ecclesiastical,  354.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  to  that  of 
Llandeilo  Graban,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  joint  net 
value,  £305.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church 
is  ancient. 

Llanstinan,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  on  tbe  West 
Cleddau  river,  3  miles  S  of  Fishgu.ird,  and  9  mV  of  Clarbes- 
ton  Road  station  on  the  G.W.E.  Post  town,  Letterston 
(R.S.O.)  Acreage,  1569;  population,  165.  Llanstinan  House 
is  the  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  St  D.avid's;  net  value,  £120  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Justinian, 
and  was  restored  in  1869. 

Llantarnam.    See  Llanvihangel  Llastaesaw. 

Llanthewy  Eytherch  or  Llanddewi  Ehydderch,  a 
parish  in  Monmouthshhe,  ou  a  branch  of  tbe  river  Trotby, 
4  miles  ESE  of  Abergavenny.  Post  town,  Abergavenny. 
Acreage,  2201 ;  population,  307.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  net  value,  £150  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  church,  dedicated  to 
St  David,  is  ancient,  and  was  restored  in  1864.  There  is  a 
Baptist  chapel.  Under  the  Act  of  1894  the  parish  is 
governed  by  a  council. 

Llanthewy  Skirrid,  a  p.arish  in  Monmouthshire,  under 
Skirrid-fawr  Hill,  3  miles  NE  of  Abergavenny.  Post  town, 
Abergavenny.  Acreage,  1060;  population,  133.  The  liv- 
ing is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  gross  value,  £223 
with  residence.  The  church  was  rebuilt,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower,  in  1828,  and  restored  in  1870. 

Llanthewy  Vach,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  river  Usk,  oj  miles  E  by  N  of  Caerleon  sta- 
tion on  the  G.W.R.,  and  5  SE  of  Pontypool.  Post  town, 
Caerleon,  under  Newport.  Acreage,  1356;  population  of 
tbe  civil  parish,  166  ;  of  tbe  ecclesiastical,  242.  The  living  is 
annexed  to  tbe  rectory  of  Llandegveth,  in  the  diocese  of 
Llandaff;  joint  net  value,  £189  with  residence.  The  cbui'oh. 
was  erected  in  1857  on  tbe  site  of  a  previous  one. 

Llanthony  Abbey,  a  cbapehy  in  Cwmyoy  parish,  Mon- 
mouthshire, on  the  river  Honddu,  in  tbe  deep  mountain  vale 
of  Ewias,  under  tbe  Black  Mountains,  on  a  tongue  of  Mon- 
mouthshhe,  projecting  between  Herefordshire  and  Brecknock- 
shu-e,  5i  miles  NW  of  Pandy  station  on  tbe  G.W.R.,  and  10^ 
N  of  Abergavenny.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Abergavenny  ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Llanvihangel  Crucomey. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  Cwmyoy,  iu  the  diocese 
of  Lland.aff;  joint  net  value,  £155  with  residence.  This 
part  of  the  vale  of  Ewias  was  selected  by  St  David  as  the 
place  of  his  hermitage,  and  it  was  thence  called  Llanddewi- 
Nant-Honddu,  a  name  which  signifies  "  David's  church  on 
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the  Honddn,"  and  came  to  be  corrupted  into  Llanthony. 

Drayton  in  his  "  Polyolbion  "  says — 

"  'Mongst  Hatterill's  lofty  hills  that  with  the  clouds  are  crowned, 
The  valley  Ewias  lies  immersed  so  deep  and  round, 
As  they  below  that  see  the  mountains  rise  so  high 
Might  think  the  straggling  herds  were  grazing  in  the  sky. 
Where  in  an  aged  cell  with  moss  and  ivy  grown. 
In  which,  not  to  this  day,  the  sun  hath  ever  shone. 
The  reverend  British  saint,  in  zealous  ages  past. 
To  contemplation  lived  and  did  so  truly  fast, 


William,  a  Norman  knight,  and  a  retainer  and  kinsman  of 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  became  a  recluse  at  St  David's  cell  in  1100; 
Ernisius,  chaplain  to  the  Empress  Maud,  joined  him  in 
1103 ;  and  they  two  founded  a  prioiy  for  Austin  Canons  in 
1108.  Heniy  and  Maud  soon  visited  the  rising  abbey, 
Walter  de  Gloucester,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  captain  of  Henry's 
guards,  became  an  inmate  of  it;  Robert  de  Betun,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  entered  it  as  a  monk  in  1130;  a  party  of 
Welsh,  immediately  afterhebecame  Bishop  of  Hereford,  assailed 
and  desolated  it ;  and  in  1136,  with  aid  from  Milo,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  De  Betun  founded  another  monastery  of  the  same 
name,  and  in  lieu  of  it,  at  Gloucester.  The  original  Llan- 
thony  Abbey,  however,  continued  to  be  maintained  till  the 
Eeformation,  and  it  numbered  among  its  priors  Geofltrey 
Henelaw,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St  David's,  and  Heniy  Dean, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  property  passed 
tbrongh  a  number  of  hands  after  the  Eeformation,  and  came 
eventually  to  Sir  M.  Wood,  and  latterly  to  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  author  of  "  Imaginary  Conversations "  and  other 
-works.  The  church  was  cruciform,  and  had  a  central  tower 
and  two  W  towers.  The  nave  was  172  feet  long  and  48 
wide,  the  transept  was  90  feet  long  and  36  wide,  the  choir 
was  72  feet  long  and  28  wide,  the  Lady  chapel  was  37  feet 
long  and  25  wide,  and  the  central  tower  was  24  feet  each 
way  and  100  high.  There  was  also  an  oratory  24  feet  long, 
11  wide,  and  15^  high,  and  a  chapter-house  64  feet  long 
and  26i  wide.  The  ai-chitectnre  is  chiefly  of  the  Transitional 
period  between  Norman  and  Early  English,  but  some  is  as 
late  as  the  14th  century.  The  three  lower  stages  of  the  W 
towers,  the  lower  stage  of  the  W  front  between  them,  the  N 
side  of  the  nave,  portions  of  the  transept  and  of  the  central 
tower,  part  of  the  choir,  all  the  oratoiy,  the  ruined  chapter- 
house, the  prior's  house,  and  a  fragment  of  the  Earl  of  Here- 
ford's tomb  still  remain,  and  they  form  in  the  aggi-egate  an 
imposing  and  picturesque  mass.  A  portion  of  the  rains  was 
fitted  up  by  Sir  M.  Wood  as  a  shooting-box,  and  the  prior's 
house,  together  with  an  adjoining  tower  of  the  church,  was 
converted  into  an  inn.  A  monastery  was  founded  in  1870 
near  Capel-y-Ffyn,  4  miles  higher  up  the  valley  by  Father 
Ignatius  (Mr  Lyne). 

Llantilio  Crossenny,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Mon- 
mouthshire. The  village  stands  on  the  river  Trothy,  5  miles 
NW  by  N  of  Raglan  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  and  8  WNW  of 
Monmouth,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Abergavenny.  The  parish  comprises  6163  acres; 
population  of  the  ciril  parish,  640  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
635.  The  parish  council  consists  of  nine  members.  Llantilio 
Court  is  the  chief  residence.  Vestiges  of  an  ancient  fortified 
house,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Sir  David  Gam,  are 
to  the  N  of  the  park.  The  White  Castle  stands  on  an  emin- 
ence 1^  mile  to  the  N ;  was  probably  built  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  and  is  said  to  have  been  dismantled  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  and  is  a  large  oval  structure,  with  six  bastions 
and  well-preserved  outer-works.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
with  the  chapelry  of  Llanfah  annexed,  in  the  diocese  of 
Llandaff;  net  value,  j£220  with  residence.  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Llandafr.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Teilo,  is  principally  Decorated,  with  an  Early  English 
tower,  and  includes  a  large  chapel  on  the  N  side  of  its  pres- 
bytery. There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Llanfair,  and  a  Primi- 
tive Methodist  chapel. 

Llantillio  Pertholey,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  2  miles 
NNE  of  Abergavenny.  Post  town,  Abergavenny.  Acre.ige, 
6847;  population,  1119.  The  living  is  a  vicarjige  in  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff;  net  value,  £250  with  residence.  Pa- 
trons, the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Llandaff.  The  chui'ch, 
dedicated  to  St  Teilo,  is  ancient,  and  was  recently  restored. 
There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Bettws,  which  is  also  ancient. 
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Llantood  or  Llantyd,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  3  miles 
SSW  of  Cardigan.  Post  town,  Cardigan.  Acreage,  1843 ; 
population,  216.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  the 
riearage  of  St  Dogmell,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Ultyd. 

Llantrisant,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  near  the  river  Alaw, 
5  miles  W  of  Llanerchymedd.  Post  town,  Holyhead.  Acre- 
age, 4549  ;  population,  372.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united 
with  Llanllibio,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  net  value,  £300 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St  Avran,  St  Jeuan,  and  St  Sanaa.  The 
name  Llantrisant  signifies  "  a  church  of  three  saints."  There 
is  a  Baptist  chapel.  Dr  Williams,  ancestor  of  the  Wynnes 
of  Wynnestay,  was  rector. 

Llantrisant,  a  small  town  and  a  parish  in  Glamorgan. 
The  town  stands  on  a  hill-range  above  the  river  Ely,  5  miles 
S  of  Pontypridd,  8  N  of  Cowbridge,  10  NE  of  Bridgend, 
and  11  NW  by  W  of  Cardiff.  It  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  vale  of  Glamorgan ;  presents  a  picturesque 
appearance ;  was  chartered  by  Edward  III. ;  had  a  corpor- 
ation which  was  abolished  in  1883 ;  unites  with  Cardiff  and 
Cowbiidge  in  sending  a  member  to  the  Hous^e  of  Commons; 
is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions ;  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  under  Pontyolun  (R.S.O.),  a  station  on  the 
G.W.R.  and  Taff  Vale  railway,  a  vestige  of  an  ancient  castle, 
a  town-hall,  and  a  police  station.  The  castle  dates  from  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  does  not  make  any  figure  in  history,  and 
now  possesses  interest  only  for  the  charming  views  which  it 
commands.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Tyfodwg,  St 
lUtyd,  and  St  Gwynno,  whence  its  name  Llan-tri-sant,  "the 
church  of  the  three  saints,"  and  is  spacious  and  good.  The 
tower  is  Perpendicular,  the  font  and  some  small  portions  of 
the  nave  Norman.  There  are  Congregational,  Baptist,  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodist,  Wesleyan,  and  Bible  Christian  chapels. 
A  weekly  market  was  formerly  held  on  Friday,  but  has  been 
discontinued;  fairs  are  held  on  13  Feb.,  12  May,  12  Aug., 
and  29  Oct.;  and  trade  is  canicd  on  in  connection  with 
neighbouring  mines  and  mineral  works.     Population,  1937. 

The  parish  contains  also  the  villages  of  Dinas,  Gilfach 
Goch,  Tonyrefail,  Biyn  Sadler,  Crossvane,  Miskin,  Talygarn, 
and  part  of  Pontypridd.  Acreage,  17,060 ;  population, 
19,702.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  Cas- 
tellan House  belonged  formerly  to  the  Treherne  family. 
Miskin  Manor  and  Talygarn  House  are  chief  residences. 
Iron  and  lead  ores  abound.  Traces  exist  of  ancient  British 
camps.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage  m  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  net 
valne,  £246  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  called  St  John  the  Baptist  at  Tonyre- 
fail, and  another  at  Talygarn,  also  churches  at  Llaufair-ar- 
y-bryn  (Welsh),  Dmas  Isaf  (Englisli),  an  iron  church  at 
Miskin,  and  mission  rooms  at  Biyneirw  PwUgwaun.  Su-  L. 
Jenkins,  the  judge  and  secretary  of  state,  was  a  native. 

Llantrissent,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  river 
TJsk,  3-  miles  S  by  E  of  TJsk.  Post  town,  Llangibby,  under 
Newport ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Usk.  Acreage, 
2757 ;  population,  204.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united 
with  the  vicarage  of  Pertholey,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff'; 
net  value,  £106  with  residence.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Peter,  St  Paul,  and  St  John,  is  ancient,  and  was  restored 
in  1883. 

Llantrithyd,  a  parish  and  a  village  in  Glamorgan,  3 
miles  SE  by  E  of  Cowbridge.  Post  town,  Cowbridge.  Acre- 
age, 1433 ;  population,  155.  The  manor  was  given  by  Fitz 
Hamon  to  Hywel  ab  Jestyn,  and  it  had  a  castle  of  the  latter, 
which  was  destroyed  in  1151.  Llantrithyd  Place  belonged 
to  successively  the  Mansels,  the  Bassets,  and  the  Aubreys ; 
was  a  Tudor  edifice,  and  is  now  a  ruin.  Limestone  abounds 
and  lead  is  found.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Llandaff;  gross  value,  £218  with  residence.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St  Illtyd,  is  ancient,  and  contains  a  fine  altar- 
tomh  of  the  loth  century,  with  effigies  of  John  Bassett  and 
his  wife. 

Llantwit  Juxta  Neath,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  on  the 
river  Neath,  1  mile  E  by  N  of  Neath.  It  contains  the  ham- 
lets of  Lower  Llantwit,  Eesolven,  and  Clyne,  and  its  post 
town  is  Neath.  Acreage,  11,166;  population,  5244.  The 
inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  collieries  and  in  the  trade 
of  Neath.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  tlie 
I  rectory  of  Neath,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff.     The  church  is 
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ancient,  stands  close  to  the  river,  lias  a  cuiions  tower  of  pic- 
turesque appearance,  and  was  restored  in  1858.  There  is  a 
cemetery.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  Eesolven  is  a  separate 
benefice. 

Llantwit,  Lower,  a  township  in  Llantwit  Juxta  Neath 
piirish,  Glamorgan,  1  mile  E  by  N  of  Neath.  Acreage,  4301 ; 
population,  32y5. 

Llantwit  Major  or  Llanilltyd  Fawr,  a  decayed  old 
town  and  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  with  a  station  on  the  Vale 
of  Glamorgan  railway.  The  town  stands  1  mile  from  the 
sea-coast,  in  a  deep  vale,  6  miles  SSW  of  Cowbridge,  dates 
probably  from  the  Roman  or  even  the  ancient  British  times, 
acquired  sudden  and  gi'eat  importance  from  the  founding  of 
a  large  college  in  the  6th  century,  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Britons  as  Caer  Wrgan ;  took  from  its  college,  which  was 
founded  or  fostered  "by  St  Illtyd,  the  name  of  Llanilltyd 
Fawr,  which  came  to  be  altered  into  Llantwit  JIajor ;  appears 
to  have  expanded,  soon  after  the  founding  of  the  college, 
into  a  town  of  considerable  size;  became  a  borough  and  a 
seat  of  much  trade,  suffered  damage  from  incursions  of  the 
Saxons  and  the  Danes,  sustained  very  severe  injury  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  struggled  to  re-acquire  its  old 
importance  till  the  Keformation  or  later,  diminished  thence 
onward  till  it  became  only  a  considerable  village ;  and  exhibits 
now,  in  numerous  wide  roads  diverging  from  it,  in  numerous 
substructions  and  vestiges  over  a  large  space  of  ground,  in 
various  extant  intersecting  streets  and  lanes,  in  the  nucom- 
mon  size  of  its  church  and  churchyard,  and  in  the  numbers 
of  relics  and  human  remains  exhumed  from  adjoining  fields, 
unmistakable  evidence  of  its  former  magnitude.  The  college 
was  founded,  some  say  in  408,  others  say  in  430,  others  in 
508 ;  is  alleged  bv  some  to  have  been  founded  by  St  Germanus, 
nnder  St  Illtyd,  by  others  to  have  been  founded  by  St  Illtyd 
himself,  a  contemporary  of  St  Patrick  and  the  inventor  of  the 
Welsh  plough;  appears  to  have  been  a  clerical  school  of 
somewhat  similar  character  to  the  Culdee  schools  of  Lindis- 
farne,  JaiTow,  lona,  and  Ireland ;  is  s.aid  to  have  h.ad,  even 
before  St  Illtyd's  death,  seven  halls,  400  houses,  and  upwards 
of  2000  pupils,  among  whom  were  s'lven  sons  of  British  princes; 
was  restored  in  1111  by  Robert  Fitzhamon  and  made  then 
a  cell  to  Tewkesbuiy  Abbey  ;  numbered  among  its  pupils 
Gildas  the  historian,  David  of  Caerleon,  Bishop  Paulinus  of 
Leon,  Archbishop  Samson  of  Dol,  Talhaiarn  the  bard,  and 
Taliesin  the  chief  of  bards,  and  w.is  given  at  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  see  of  Gloucester.  The  church  is  a  remarkable 
assemblage  of  distinct  buildings,  and  both  it  and  the  church- 
yard teem  with  relics  of  antiquity.  The  church  in  use  was 
erected  by  the  Nevilles  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  measures  £18 
feet  by  53,  comprises  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower, 
and  contains  a  rood  screen,  a  Norman  font,  and  several 
ancient  monuments.  A  short  distance  W  of  the  church 
was  the  old  monastery,  but  nothing  remains  of  it  save  the 
porter's  lodge,  which  still  stands  complete  and  is  a  curious 
old  building.  A  disused  church,  commonly  called  the  old 
one,  probably  dates  from  the  14th  century ;  it  is  supposed 
that  this  was  originally  the  parochial  church,  but  was  deserted 
at  the  dissolution  for  the  larger  monastic  church,  which  then 
became  the  new  church  to  the  parishioners.  It  measures  64 
feet  in  length,  and  contains  several  veiy  old  and  curious 
monuments.  The  Lady  chapel  stands  at  the  W  end  of  this 
church,  is  now  much  dilapidated,  measures  40i-  feet  in 
length,  and  is  decorated  with  statues  of  saints.  The  church- 
yard contains  a  stone  which  is  probably  Runic,  the  shaft 
of  a  cross  of  the  5th  century  in  memory  of  St  Iltntus,  and 
two  Norman  monuments.  Adjoining  the  churchyard  is  the 
old  chantry.  The  town-hall  was  built  by  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
has  a  gable  bell,  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  pre- 
sents a  picturesque  appearance.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
stands  the  base  of  the  old  market  cross.  An  ancient  castel- 
lated Norman  house,  called  the  Old  Place,  now  an  ivy-clad 
i-nin,  stands  on  the  outskirts  on  the  way  to  Bridgend.  A 
Roman  villa  and  other  Roman  relics  have  been  found  near 
the  town.  The  town  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph 
office,  under  Cowbridge,  and  a  fair  on  22  June. 

The  parish  contains  the  hamlet  of  Boverton.  Acreage, 
5118,  of  which  4  are  water  and  324  foreshore;  population 
of  the  civil  parish,  1111 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical.  1266.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  rectory  of  Llysworney, 
in  the  diocese  of  Llaudaff;  net  value,  £3U0  with 
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Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Gloucester.  There  are 
Congregational,  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  Calvinistio  Methodist 
chapels. 

Llantwit  Vardre,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  on  the  river 
Taff,  4i  miles  W  by  S  of  Caerphilly,  and  4^  S  of  Ponty- 
pridd. It  has  a  station  on  the  Taff  Vale  railway  and  a  post 
and  money  order  office  under  Pontypridd ;  telegi-aph  office, 
Llantwit  railway  station.  It  contains  part  of  Pontvpridd. 
Acreage,  6412,  of  which  66  are  water;  population'of  the 
civil  parish,  8846 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1504.  There  ai-e 
collieries  and  ironworks.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy 
in  the  diocese  of  LlandafF;  net  value,  £300  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Llantrisant.  The  church  is  very  ancient 
and  is  one  of  the  three  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
St  Illtyd,  St  Dyfodwg,  and  St  Wonno,  the  other  two  chm'ches 
being  Ystradyfodwg  and  Lkinwonno. 

Llantyd.     See  Llantood. 

Llantysilio  or  Llandysilio,  a  parish  in  Denbighshire,  on 
the  river  Dee,  1  mile  NW  of  Berwyn  station  on  the  G.W.R., 
and  2  miles  NW  of  Llangollen.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Llangollen ;  money  order  office,  Llangollen  ;  telegraph  office, 
Berwyn.  Acreage,  8252  ;  population,  892.  Llantysilio  Hall 
and  Biyntysilio  .are  the  chief  residences.  The  beautiful  ruins 
of  Valle  Crucis  Abbey  will  be  separately  noticed.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  gross  value,  X290 
with  residence.     The  church  is  ancient  and  has  been  restored. 

Llanulid,  an  ecclesiastical  paiish  in  Devynock  parish, 
Brecknockshire,  on  the  rivulet  Cray,  at  Cr.ay  station  on  the 
Neath  and  Brecon  railway,  3  miles  ESE  of  Trecastle.  There 
is  a  post  office  at  Cray,  under  Brecon;  money  order  and 
telegi-aph  office,  Sennybridge.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was 
constituted  in  1883.  Population,  380.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  net  value,  £184.  Pii- 
tron,  the  Vicar  of  Devynnock.  The  church  was  erected  in 
1883.     There  is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 

LlanuwcMlyn,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Merionethshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  rivulet  Dyfodwy,  which  is  the 
som-ce  of  the  Dee,  near  the  head  of  Bala  Lake,  amid  a  wild 
country  under  the  Arenig  and  Berwyn  mountains,  5  miles 
SSW  of  Bala,  and  has  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  oflBce  nnder  Bala  (E.S.O.)  It 
has  fairs  on  22  April,  20  June,  and  21  Sept.  The  parish 
comprises  the  townships  of  Castell,  Cynllwyd,  Penanlliw,  and 
Penarran.  Acreage,  28,628,  including  150  of  water;  popu- 
lation, 1076.  Slate  is  quarried,  and  there  is  a  gold  mine 
worked.  A  waterfall  is  on  the  river  Twrch  at  Bwlch-y- 
Groes  Pass.  A  Roman  fortalice  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
Caer  Gai,  and  Roman  coins  and  other  remains  have  been 
found  there.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
St  Asaph;  net  value,  £200.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Deiniol,  and  contains  an  effigy  of  a  knight  of  1370.  The 
name  Llanuwchllyn  alludes  to  the  church's  situation  in  refer- 
ence to  Bala  Lake,  and  signifies  "the  church  above  the  lake." 
There  is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 

Llanvaches,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshu-e,  near  Went  Wood, 
3i  miles  N  by  E  of  Magor  station  on  the  South  Wales  section 
of  the  6.W.R.,  and  6i  WSW  of  Chepstow.  Post  town, 
Newport ;  money  order  oflace,  Magor ;  telegi-aph  office,  Caer- 
leon. Acreage,  2093  ;  population,  232.  An  ancient  castle 
has  entirely  disappeai'ed.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese of  LlandafF;  net  value,  £135  with  residence.  Patron, 
Lord  Tredegar.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Dubricius, 
and  has  a  saddleback  tower.  There  are  Congregational, 
Baptist,  and  Bible  Christian  chapels. 

Llanvair  Discoed,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Mon- 
mouthshire. The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Llanvair-is-y-Coed, 
"  St  Mary  below  the  wood."  The  township  is  situ.ated  at  the 
bottom  of  Grey  Hill,  a  part  of  the  range  of  hills  on  which 
was  the  gi'cat  forest  of  Wentwood,  4  miles  NNE  of  Magor 
station  on  the  South  Wales  section  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  6  W 
by  S  of  Chepstow.  Post  town,  Chepstow;  money  order 
office,  Shirenewton ;  telegraph  office,  Caldicot.     The  parish 


contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Dinham.     Acreage, 


popu- 


lation, 166.  Llanvair  Castle  was  built  in  the  13th  century, 
belonged  to  the  Fitz  Pain  family,  was  held  by  the  Montther- 
mers,  passed  to  the  Montacutes,  Neviles,  and  Poles,  reverted 
to  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
Kemeys-Tynti  family.  Two  large  round  towers  and  part  of 
the  keep  are  all  that  remain.     Dinham  Castle  is  now  reduced 
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to  a  few  wood-covered  vestiges.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Caerwent,  in  tlie  diocese 
of  Llandaff.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  was  restored  and 
enlarged  in  18S3.  Tljcre  was  formerly  a  church  at  Diuham, 
but  it  has  long  since  disappeared. 

Llanvair  Kllgeddin,  a  parisli  in  Monmouthshire,  on  the 
river  Usk,  2h  miles  KE  by  N  of  Nantyderry  station  ou  the 
G.W.R.,  S  NW  of  Usk,  and  5  SE  of  Abeipvenny.  Post 
town,  Abergavenny ;  telegraph  office,  Llanvihangel  Gobion. 
Acreage,  1808  ;  population,  290.  A  suspension  bridge  here 
spans  the  Usk.  There  is  a  parish  room  and  an  institute  and 
library.  Pant-y-Goih-e  and  Llanfair  Grange  are  the  chief 
residences.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff; 
net  value,  £329  with  residence.  Patron,  Lord  Tredegar. 
The  church  was  restored  in  1876,  and  is  very  beautifully  de- 
corated with  mural  sgraffitto  work  It  has  a  good  E  window. 
The  old  oak  screen  and  chancel  roof  ai*e  inch  in  wood  caiTing. 
Llanvair  Waterdine,  a  parish  in  Salop,  on  the  river 
Teme,  .at  the  boundary  with  Radnorshire,  near  Offa's  Dyke,  4 
miles  NW  of  Knighton.  It  contains  the  townships  of  Llan- 
vair, Clewilsey,  Fynnonvair,  Menethesney,  Selly,  Skyborry, 
and  Trebert,  and  its  post  town  is  Knighton.  Acreage,  8006; 
population,  465.  It  has  a  parish  council  with  seven  mem- 
bers. The  mauor  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Powis.  The  living 
is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  gross  value,  £260 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Powis.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1854. 

Llanvapley,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  river 
Trothy,  4  miles  E  of  Abergavenny.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Abergavenny ;  money  order  office,  Abergavenny  ;  tele- 
gi-aph  office,  Llantilio  Crossenny.  Acreage,  845 ;  popu- 
lation, lis.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Llan- 
daff; tithe  commuted  at  £160,  and  about  £95  rent  from 
glebe.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Aberg.avenny.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St  Mapley,  and  was  restored  in  1861.  There 
is  a  Congregational  chapel. 

Llaavedw,  a  township  in  Michaelstone-y-Vedw  parish, 
Glamorgan,  on  the  river  Ehymney  at  the  boundary  with 
Monmouthshire,  5J  miles  ESE  of  Caerphilly.  Post  town, 
Cardiff;  money  order  office,  Castleton;  telegi'aph  office, 
Michaelstone-y-Vedw.  Acreage,  2453;  population,  275. 
Eupen-a  Castle  and  Cefn  Mably  are  chief  residences. 

Llanvetherine,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire, 
on  the  river  Trothv,  4  miles  SE  by  E  of  Llanfihangel  station 
on  the  G.W.E.,  aid  5  NE  by  E  of  Abergavenny,  with  a 
post  office  under  Abergavenny;  money  order  office,  Aber- 
gavenny; telegraph  office,  Llantilio  Crossenny.  Acreage, 
2169  ;  'population,  193.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Llandaff;  net  value,  £222  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Mai-quis  of  Abergavenny.  The  church  is  ancient,  and 
was  restored  in  1870.     There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Llanvejmoe,  a  township  and  a  chapelry  in  Clodock  parish, 
Herefordshire,  on  the  Olchon  an  affluent  of  the  river  Mon- 
now,  under  the  Black  Mountains,  at  the  boundary  with 
Monmouthshire  and  Brecknockshire,  6  miles  NNW  of  Pandy 
station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  9  SSE  of  Hay.  Post  town, 
Longtown,  under  Abergavenny;  money  order  office.  Long- 
town;  telegi-aph  office,  Pontrilas.  Acreage,  4610;  popula- 
tion, 191.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Clodock.  The  church  is 
ancient,  and  was  restored  in  1877. 

Llanvihangel-ar-Arth.  See  Li.^usfihakgel-ae-Akth. 
Llanvihangel.  See  Llanfih^sjxgel. 
Llanvihangel  Crucomey,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Monmouthshire.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Honddu, 
an  affluent  of  the  Mounow,  near  the  boundary  with  Here- 
fordshu-e,  and  under  Skirridfawr  Jlountain,  1  mile  KNE  of 
Llanvihangel  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  and  4J  NKE  of  Aber- 
gavenny, and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Abergavenny.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of 
Penbiddle,  and  comprises  3278  acres ;  population,  508.  It 
has  a  parish  council  with  nine  members.  Llanvihangel  Court 
belonged  to  the  Arnolds,  passed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
to  the  Barleys,  belongs  now  to  the  Rodney  family,  is  an 
ancient  edifice,  and  has  a  remarkably  grand  avenue  of  Scotch 
firs.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  net 
value,  £165  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  church  is  good.  There  ar-e-  Baptist  and  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapels. 
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Llanvihangel  Gobion.  See  Llasvihakgel-kigii-Use. 
Llanvihangel  Llantamam,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire, 
on  the  river  Llwyd  and  the  Monmouthshire  Canal,  3t  miles 
N  of  Newport.  It  has  a  station  of  the  name  of  Llantarnam 
on  the  G.W.E.,  and  its  post  town  is  Newport ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Cwmbran.  Acreage,  4097 ;  popula- 
tion, 4905.  The  palish  contains  part  of  Cwmbran,  and  is 
governed  by  a  local  board.  There  are  firebrick  works.  A 
Cistercian  abbey  stood  here  and  was  given  at  the  dissolutiou 
to  the  Morgans.  Llantarnam  Abbey  was  built  from  the 
materials  of  the  old  abbey,  is  a  Tudor  edifice,  belonged  for  a 
time  to  the  Morgans,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Dowling  family. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  net  value-, 
£123.  The  chm-cb  is  ancient,  and  was  restored  in  18G9  ;  it 
has  a  mortuary  chapel  of  the  Dowling  family. 

Llanvlhangel-nant-Bran.  See  LLANFiii^i^-GEL-xAST- 
Bean. 

Llanvihangel-nigh-Usk  or  Llanvihangel  Gobion,  a 
village  and  a  parish  in  Moumouthshire,  on  the  river  Usk,  2^ 
miles  NNE  of  Nantyderry  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  and  4| 
SE  of  Abergavenny.  There  is  a  post  and  telegi-aph  office 
called  Llanvihangel  Gobion,  under  Abergavenny;  money  order 
office,  Abergavenny.  Acreage,  388  ;  population,  105.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  gross  value, 
£200.  The  chmch  is  good.  There  is  a  Calvinistic  Method- 
ist chapel. 

Llanvihangel-pont-y-Moile,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire, 
on  the  Brecon  Canal,  1  mile  E  of  Pontypool.  It  has  a  post 
and  money  order  office  called  Pontymoile,  under  Pontypool ; 
telegraph  office,  Pontypool.  Acreage,  1739 ;  population,  551. 
There  are  brickworks.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Llandaff;  gross  value,  £110.    The  church  is  good. 

Llanvihangel  Eoggiett,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  2 
miles  ENE  of  Magor  station  on  the  G.W.E.  and  7  SW  by  W 
of  Chepstow.  Post  town,  Chepstow ;  money  order  office, 
Caldicot ;  telegraph  office,  Sudbrook.  Acreage,  559  ;  popu- 
lation, 86.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  the  rectoiy 
of  Eoggiett,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff.  The  church  is  ancient. 
Llanvihangel-Tor-y-Mynydd,  a  parish  in  Moumouth- 
shire, 3|-  miles  ESE  of  Llandenny  station  on  the  G.W.E., 
and  6  E  by  N  of  Usk.  Post  towns,  Chepstow  and  Usk; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Tintern.  Acreage,  1186  ; 
population,  136.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Llandaff;  net  value,  £78  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Aixh- 
deacon  of  Llandaff.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  was  restored 
in  1860.     There  is  a  Bible  Christian  chapel. 

Llanvihangel-ystem-Llewern,  a  parish  in  Monmouth- 
shire, on  the  river  Trothy,  and  5  miles  WNW  of  Monmouth. 
Post  town,  Monmouth.  Acreage,  1861 ;  population,  159. 
Talycoed  Court  is  the  chief  residence.  A  barn  of  Grace  Dieii 
Cistercian  Abbey  was  here.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff;  net  value,  £176  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  was  re- 
stored in  1875. 

Llanvillo.     See  Llaxfillo. 

Llanvrechva,  Upper  and  Lower.  See  Llasfkecufa, 
Upper,  and  Llanfp.echfa,  Lower. 
Llanvrjmach.  See  Llanfrynach. 
Llanvrythin  or  Llanvithin,  formerly  extra.parochi.al,  3 
village  and  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  i^  miles  ESE  of  Cow- 
bridge.  Post  town,  Cardiff;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Bonvilstone.     Acreage,  427  ;  population,  29. 

Llauwame,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  river  Wye,  4J  miles  SE  of  Tram  Inn  station 
on  the  G.W.R.,  and  6J  NW  by  W  of  Eoss.  There  is  a  post 
office  under  Tram  Inn  (E.S.O.)  ;  money  order  and  telegr.aph 
office.  Tram  Inn.  Acreage,  2473  ;  population,  323.  Lyston 
Court  is  the  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the 
diocese  of  Herefurd;  net  v.alue,  £300  with  residence.  The 
old  church  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Saxon ;  consisted  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chaucil,  with  finely  embattled  tower,  which  with 
north  chapel  and  part  of  the  walls  still  stand.  The  new 
church  was  built  in  1864  at  a  cost  of  £2560,  is  in  the 
Decorated  style  and  cruciform,  of  h>cal  stone  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  has  window  tracery  of  Painswick  stone.  There 
is  a  Primitive  Jlethodist  chapel. 

Llanwddyn,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Montgomeryshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Vyrnwy  and  Lake  Vyrnwy, 
10  miles  due  W  of  Llanfyllin,  and  has  a  post  and  money 
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order  ofBce  under'  Oswestry ;  telegraph  office,  Llanfylliu.  Tlie 
old  village  and  church  were  submerged  in  the  formation  of 
Lake  Vyrnwy,  a  great  artificial  lake,  nearly  5  miles  lung,  wliicli 
■was  formed  in  1888  to  furnish  a  water  supply  to  LivcvfHjol. 
A  new  village  has  sprung  up  at  the  S  end  of  the  lake,  al"iut 
2  miles  from  the  old  site,  and  a  new  churdi,  vicarage,  i<:c., 
have  been  built.  The  parish  comprises  16,8'J2  acres  of  land 
and  1061  of  water;  population  of  the  civil  p-arish,  408;  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  62C.  The  liring  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  Asaph  ;  net  value,  £286  with  residence.  Patron, 
Earl  Powis.     See  Vykxwy,  Lake. 

Llanwenarth,  a  parish  in  Jlonmonthshire,  on  the  river 
Usk,  under  the  Sugarloaf  Mountain,  Ij  mile  W  by  N  of 
Abergavenny.  The  parish  is  cut  into  two  divisions,  Citra 
and  Ultra.  Acreage  of  Llanwenarth  Citra,  2812;  of  Llan- 
wenarth Ultra,  2455;  population,  236  and  140C  respectively. 
The  latter  contains  the  village  of  Guvilon  and  the  hamlets 
of  Pwll-du  and  Garndyrris.  Govilon  has  a  station  on  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.  and  a  post  ofSce  under  Abergavenny.  Christ 
Church  and  the  Baptist  chapel  are  at  Govilon,  and  also  a 
hall  and  reading-room.  Graig  Hill,  a  shoulder  of  the  Sugar- 
loaf  Mountain,  is  covered  with  wood,  .and  ironstone  rocks  of 
it  are  extensively  worked.  Other  tracts  yield  ironstone  and 
coal.  The  living  of  Llanwenarth  Citra  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff;  gross  value,  £2IJ2  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Abergavenny.  The  church  of  St 
Peter  is  ancient.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Llanwenarth 
Ultra  was  constituted  in  1865.  Population,  1058.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  net 
value,  £15!).  Patron,  the  Rector  of  Llanwenarth  Citra. 
Christ  Church  was  erected  in  1848.  There  are  Baptist, 
Congregational,  and  Wesleyan  chapels  at  Pwll-du. 

Llanwenllwyfo,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  on  the  coast  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Dulas,  4  miles  SE  of  Amlwch  and  6i 
NE  of  Llanerchymedd.  Post  town,  Amlwch  (E.S.O.) 
Acreage,  156a,  with  169  of  adjacent  foreshore ;  population, 
313.  Llys  Dalas  is  the  chief  residence,  and  stands  amid 
gi'ounds  which  slope  to  the  water's  edge  and  command 
splendid  sea-views.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Bangor;  net  value,  X108  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Gwenllwyfo, 
and  was  consecrated  in  1856.  It  contains  an  elaborate  brass 
of  the  17th  century.  The  old  church,  now  disused,  is  still 
standing.  The  old  churchyard  is  situated  to  the  N  of  Llys 
Dulas,  adjoining  the  grounds. 

Llanwenog,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cardig-anshire. 
The  village  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Teifi,  near  the 
boundary  with  Carmarthenshire,  6  miles  AVSW  of  Lampeter. 
The  parish  cont.ains  also  Cwrtnewydd  and  Rhyddlan,  and  its 
post  town  is  Lampeter  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  10,723  ;  popula- 
tion, 1467.  Higli  Mead  and  Llanvaughan  are  chief  resi- 
dences. An  ancient  camp  is  at  Ty  Cam,  and  there  are  some 
baiTows.  A  battle  was  fought  in  981  between  Hywel  ah 
Jenaf  and  Eiuon  ab  Owain.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  St  David's;  gross  value,  £114.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  St  David's.     The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Gwnog. 

Llanwem,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  4  miles  E  of 
Newport.  It  has  a  station  on  the  South  Wales  section  of 
the  G.W.K.,  and  its  post  town  is  Newport ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  ofBce,  Maindee.  Acreage,  1716;  population 
of  the  civil  parish,  24;  of  the  ecclesiastical  with  Bishton,  190. 
The  property,  with  Llanwern  House,  belonged  foimerly  to 
the  Vanes.  The  hving  is  a  rectory,  with  the  vicarage  of 
Bishton  annexed,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  gross  value, 
£260  with  residence.     The  church  was  restored  in  1866. 

Llanwinio,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carmarthensbire. 
The  village  stands  near  the  source  of  the  Afon  Cynin,  an 
affluent  of  the  Taff,  4A  miles  SE  of  Llanfyrnach  station  on 
theWhitknd  and  Cardigan  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  11 
NW  by  W  of  Carmarthen.  Post  town,  Carmarthen.  The 
parish  comprises  7143  acres ;  population,  747.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  gross  value,  £140. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Gwyno.  There  is  a  Calvin- 
istic  Methodist  chapel. 

Llanwnda,  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire,  on  the  Rom.an 
road  from  Carnarvon,  3  miles  S  of  Carnarvon,  with  a  station 
on  the  Carnarvonshire  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Carnarvon. 
It  includes  the  village  of  Ehostryfan.     Acreage,  7332  of 
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land  and  102  of  water,  with  6ii2  of  adjacent  tidal  water 
.and  foreshore ;  population,  2162.  Slate  is  quarried.  Ancient 
British  camps  are  at  Hen  Gastell  and  Dinas  Gorvai.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Llanfaglan,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  net  value,  £215  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St  Gwyndav,  and  is  Eailv  English,  cruciform, 
and  good.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Kliostryfan,  and 
Calvinistic  Methodist  and  Congi-egational  chapels. 

Llanwnda,  a  p.arish  in  Pembrokeshire,  on  the  S  side  of 
Fishguard  B.ay,  2A  miles  NW  of  Fishguard,  and  15  NW  by 
N  of  Clarbeston  Koad  station  on  tlieG.W.R.  It  contains 
the  village  of  Goodwick,  which  has  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegi-aph  office  under  Carnarvon.  The  parish  comprises 
5828  acres,  with  115  of  adjacent  foreshore;  population, 
918.  A  body  of  1400  French  troops  under  General  Tate 
landed  here  in  1797,  and  were  speedily  overpowered  by  a 
body  of  yeomanry  under  Lord  Cawdor.  Tliere  are  remains 
of  ancient  camps.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  St  David's ;  gr-oss  value,  £223.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  cruciform,  and  has 
been  restored.  There  is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel  at 
Goodwick.     Gir.aldns  Cambrensis  was  rector  of  this  parisl). 

Llanwnen,  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire,  ne.ar  the  influx  of 
the  river  Granell  to  the  Tei6,  3  miles  W  by  S  of  Lampeter. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Llanybyther ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Llanybyther.  Acreage,  2545  ;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  269  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  637.  Llwyn-y- 
Groes  is  a  chief  residence.  Remains  of  an  old  fort  ar-e  at 
Castell  Du.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Silian,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net 
value,  £197  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Gwynin. 

Llanwnog^,  a  parish  in  Montgomeryshire,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  river  Severn,  and  on  the  Fioman  road  to  Chester, 
6  miles  W  by  N  of  Newtown  containing  the  hamlet  of 
C.aersws,  which  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office 
(E.S.O.)  Acreage,  10,910,  including  108  of  water;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  1425;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1418. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  rises  to  altitudes  of  1500  feet  and  up- 
wards, and  includes  three  lakes.  Aucient  British  camps  and 
other  antiquities  are  on  the  hills.  A  Roman  station  was  at 
Caersws.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ; 
gross  value,  £198  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Gwynog,  and  has 
an  old  screen.  There  are  Baptist,  Congi-egational,  Wesleyan, 
and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels,  and  also  the  Newtown 
Union  Workliouse. 

Llanwnws.     See  Gwnnws. 

Llanwonno,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan.  The  church  stands 
4J  miles  W  by  N  from  Pontypridd.  The  civil  parish 
contains  Mountain  Ash,  Penrhiweeibr,  Aberdare  Junction, 
Ynysybwl,  part  of  Pontypridd,  Hopkinstown,  Gyfeillon,  Hafod, 
Perth,  Watt's  Town,  and  Blaenllechan.  Acreage,  13,109, 
including  111  of  water;  popuLition  of  the  civil  parish,  30,712; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  12,472.  The  living  is  a  vicariige,  united 
with  the  chapelry  of  St  David's,  Rhondda  Valley,  and  Christ 
Church,  Ynysybwl,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandafi';  net  value, 
£265  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Llantrisant.  The 
church,  situated  up  in  the  mountains,  is  dedicated  to  St 
Gwynno,  a  bishop  who  lived  about  the  6th  century,  is  very 
ancient,  .and  was  beautifully  restored  in  1894  at  a  cost  of 
about  £3000.  During  the  restoration  the  base  of  the  piscina 
was  found  several  feet  below  the  ground  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, and  has  been  restored.  A  portion  of  a  Celtic  cross  was 
also  discovered. 

Llanwrda,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire. 
The  village  stands  4  miles  SW  of  Llandovery,  and  has  a 
station  on  the  G.W.R.  and  L.  &  N.W.R.  and  a  post  and 
money  order  office  (R.S.O.);  telegraph  office,  Llangadock. 
The  parish  comprises  4488  acres;  population,  698.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of 
Llansadwrn,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's.  There  is  a  Con- 
gregation.al  chapel. 

Llanwiin,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Montgomeryshire. 
The  township  lies  on  the  river  Dovey,  amid  mountainous 
scenery,  2  J  miles  SW  of  Cemmaes  Road  station  on  the  Cam- 
brian raihv.ay,  and  3J  NE  of  Machynlleth.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Machynlleth  ;  money  order  office,  Machynlleth ; 
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telegraph  office,  Ceramaes  Road  railway  station.  The  parisli 
contains  also  the  townships  of  Blaenglesyrch,  Ehiwgwreiddyn, 
and  Glynceu-ig.  Acreage,  12,063 ;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  697  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  509.  Mathavam,  now  a 
farmhouse,  was  the  residence  of  Davydd  Llwyd,  a  bard  of 
the  15th  centuiy,  and  gave  entertainment  for  a  night  to  the 
Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  when  on  his  way 
from  Milford  to  Bosworth.  The  rocks  include  slate.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  gross  Talue, 
£365  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Gwrin,  and  was  restored  in  1864. 

Llanwrthwl,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Wye,  3  miles  S  of  Rhayader. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Rhayader ;  money  order  office,  Rhay- 
ader ;  telegraph  office,  Doldowlod  railway  station.  The  parish 
comprises  20,223  acres,  including  123  of  water;  population, 
405.  Eoscoe  says — "  The  small  village  and  tiny  church  of 
Llanwrthwl  look  out  from  the  monutain-nest  of  wood  and 
heather  upon  the  broad  river  below,  whose  com-se  runs  through 
■woods,  only  allowing  occasional  peeps  at  the  opposite  tower- 
ing hills,  also  belted  with  avenues  and  groups  of  fine  trees." 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  gross 
value,  £102  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Wrthwl,  and  the 
churchyard  contains  a  pillar-cross.  There  is  a  Congrega- 
tional chapel. 

Llanwrtyd  or  Llanwrtyd  Wells,  a  village  and  a  parish 
in  Brecknockshire.  The  village  lies  on  the  river  Yrfon,  11 
miles  W  of  Builth,  and  has  a  station  on  the  Central  Wales 
branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  (R.S.O.)  The  original  village,  where  the 
church  is  situated,  is  about  a  mile  np  the  valley,  but  houses 
have  sprung  up  between  the  Wells  and  the  station.  The 
parish  comprises  the  hamlets  of  Clawddmadog  and  Llech- 
weddor.  Acreage,  10,785  ;  popnlatiou,  812.  Dolycoed  was 
a  family  seat,  and  is  now  the  chief  hotel  for  visitors  to  the 
wells.  Dinas  also  was  formeriy  a  mansion,  but  is  now  a 
farmhouse.  The  sui'face  is  wildly  mountainous,  but  includes 
romantic  scenery  and  many  charming  walks.  A  nan-ow 
bridge  spans  the  Yrfon  at  Pont-rhyd-y-Feir,  near  Dolycoed. 
The  mineral  wells  are  situated  in  the  grounds  of  the  Doly- 
coed Hotel,  were  discovered  or  brought  into  notice  in  1732, 
are  chalybeate  and  sulphui*eous,  of  similar  quality  to  those 
of  Han-ogate,  and  are  in  repute  for  scorbutic  and  cutaneous 
diseases.  There  is  good  trout  fishing.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  St  Da\'id"s ;  gross  value,  £153.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  James, 
was  erected  iu  1896.  There  is  also  a  church  at  Llanwrtyd. 
There  are  Baptist,  Congi-egational,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapels. 

Llanwyddelan,  a  parish  in  Montgomeryshire,  on  the 
river  Rhiw,  near  the  Cacrsws  Roman  Vfaj,  4  miles  S  by  W 
of  Llanfah-  Caeremion,  and  11  N  by  W  of  Newtown.  It 
contains  the  townships  of  Pencoed,  Penymes,  and  Treganol, 
and  its  post  town  is  Kewtown.  Acreage,  3928 ;  popula- 
tion, 341.  Much  of  the  surface  is  hill  pasture.  An  ancient 
British  camp  is  at  Pen-y-Gaer.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  St  Asaph  ;  net  value,  £162  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St 
Gwyddelan,  is  good.    There  is  a  Calvinistic  Jlethodist  chapel. 

Llanyblodwell,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Salop.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Tanat,  near  Ofia's  Dyke,  and 
adjacent  to  the  boundary  with  Denbighshu-e,  2  miles  NE  of 
Llansaintffraid  station  on  the  Cambrian  railway,  and  6  SW 
by  W  of  Oswestry  It  has  a  post  office  under  Oswestry ; 
money  order  and  telegr.aph  office,  Llyuclys.  The  parish  con- 
tains the  townships  of  Blodwell,  Abertanat,  Bryn,  and  Llyuclys. 
Acreage,  4809 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  874 ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  788.  Limestone  is  worked,  and  copper  and 
lead  ores  were  found  on  Llanymynech  Hill,  but  the  mines  are 
not  now  worked.  They  were  worked  by  the  Romans.  A 
lake  is  at  Llyuclys.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £209  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  church  is  mainly  of  the  14th 
century  ;  includes  Norman  doorway  and  arches  ;  was  restored 
in  1865 ;  had  then  added  to  it  an  octagonal  tower  with 
sph-e ;  and  contains  a  screen,  a  Noiman  font,  and  monuments 
of  the  Bridgmans,  the  Godolphins,  and  others.  The  Rev. 
John  Parker,  a  distinguished  Welsh  archseologist,  was  vicar, 
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.and  bore  the  expense  of  renovating  the  church.  He  also 
erected  the  tower,  and  added  a  wing  to  the  vicai'age  and 
beautified  the  whole  building.  He  was  his  own  aichitect. 
There  are  Pi-iniitive  Methodist  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Llanybri,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Llan- 
stephan  parish,  Carmarthenshire,  on  the  river  Towy,  opposite 
Ferrysiue  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  2  miles  N  of  Llan- 
stephan.  There  is  a  post  office  under  Carmarthen ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Llanstephan.  The  ecclesiastical 
parish  was  constituted  in  1S63.  Population,  338.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  net  valae, 
£140  with  residence.  The  church  was  erected  in  1852,  and 
has  been  restored.     There  are  two  Congi'egational  chapels. 

Llanybyther,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Teifi,  at  the  boundary  with 
Car-diganshire,  near  the  Sam  Helen  Way,  4J  miles  SW  of 
Lampeter ;  is  a  resort  of  anglers,  and  has  a  station  on  the 
Manchester  and  Milford  railway,  and  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.)  There  are  fairs  on  26  April, 
21  July,  and  31  Oct.  The  parish  contains  also  the  villages  of 
Abergorlech,  Glanduar,  Porthyrd,  and  Tynyfford.  Acreage, 
9956 ;  population,  1174.  The  surface  is  hilly.  There  is  a 
bridge  across  the  Teifi.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £144  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Lord  Chancellor.     The  chm'ch  is  dedicated  to  St  Peter. 

Llanycefn,  a  parish  iu  Pembrokeshire,  on  the  East  Cleddau 
riverj  with  a  station  on  the  North  Pembrokeshire  and  Fish- 
guard railway,  (H  miles  NNW  of  Nai'berth.  Post  town, 
Clyndenven  (R.S.O.)  Acre.ige,  2725;  population,  342.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value, 
£200  with  residence.     Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 

Llanychaer  or  Llanerchaiir,  a  par-ish  in  Pembrokeshire, 
2i  miles  SE  of  Fishguard,  and  lOJ  N  by  W  of  Clarbeston 
Road  static  n  on  the  G.W.E.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Fish- 
guard (R.S.O.);  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Fishguard. 
Acre.ige,  2089;  population  of  the  civil  pai'ish,  164;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  379.  The  surface  is  hilly.  The  hving  is  a 
rectory,  united  with  Puncheston,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ; 
joint  gi'oss  v.alne,  £280  with  residence. 

Llanychaiarn,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cai-diganshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Ystwyth,  near  the  coast,  2 
miles  S  of  Aberystwyth,  is  a  pictm-esque  little  place,  and  has 
a  bridge  across  the  river.  Post  town,  Abei-ystwyth.  The 
parish  comprises  4060  acres,  with  147  of  adjacent  foreshore ; 
population,  471.  A  steep  hill,  near  Chancery,  commands  a 
fine  \iew  of  the  valley  of  the  Ystwyth.  There  are  remains 
of  an  ancient  castle.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £100.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Llwchaiarn.     There  is  a  Calvinistic  Jlethodist  chapel. 

LlaHychan,  a  parish  in  Denbighshire,  on  the  river  Clwyd, 
1  mile  NE  of  Rhewl  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  3  miles 
NofRutliin.  Post  town,  Ruthin  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  584 ; 
population,  104.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
St  Asaph ;  gross  value,  £196  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph.     The  chm-ch,  dedicated  to  St  Hychan, 

Llanychlwydog,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  on  the  river 
Gwayne,  4  miles  SE  of  Fishguar-d,  .and  10  N  by  W  of  Clar- 
beston Road  station  on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town,  Fisbgnai-d 
(R.S.O.)  Acreage,  2316;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
143;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  220.  Most  of  the  land  is  under 
cultivation.  Prince  Clydawc  was  murdered  here,  and  two 
stones  are  over  his  grave.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united 
with  Llanllawer,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  joint  net 
value,  £132.     The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  David. 

Llanycil,  a  parish  in  Merionethshire,  on  Bala  Lake, 
around  Bala  town,  12  miles  SW  by  W  of  Corwen.  It  con- 
tains the  townships  of  Cyffty,  Ismynydd,  Maestron,  Streflyn, 
Uchmynydd,  and  Bala.  Bala  has  a  station  on  the  G.W.E., 
and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.)  The 
parish  comprises  21,387  acres  of  land  and  730  of  water; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  2555 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
2421.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  culminates  on 
Arenig-fawr  at  an  altitude  of  2800  feet,  and  mcludes  much 
picturesque  scenery.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £280  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  church  stands  about  a  mile  from 
Bala,  and  is  good.  There  is  also  a  new  church  at  Bala. 
The  Bala  Union  Workhouse  is  in  this  parish.     See  Bat.a. 
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LlanycrwySi  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  on  the  river 
Twi-ch  and  the  Sam  Helen  Way,  under  Craig  Twrcl),  at  the 
boundary  with  Caigo  and  Cillau,  6  miles  E  by  S  of  Lampeter. 
It  contains  the  hamlets  of  Fforest  and  Mynachty,  and  its 
post  town  is  Llanwrda  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  ootiG  ;  popula- 
tion, 364.  The  sraface  is  hilly.  The  church  is  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  David's. 

Llanyfyny,  a  township  in  Llangurig  palish,  Montgomery- 
shire, 3  miles  S  of  Llanidloes. 

Llanymawddwy,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Merioneth- 
shire. The  village  stands  near  the  head  of  the  river  Dyfi, 
under  Ai-an  Mawddwy  Mountain,  2  miles  W  of  the  boundary 
with  Montgomeryshire,  and  4  NE  by  N  of  Dinas  Mawddwy, 
and  has  a  post  office  under  Dinas  Mawddwy  (R.S.O.) ;  money 
order  and  telegi'aph  office,  Dmas  Mawddwy.  The  parish  con- 
tains the  townships  of  Cowarch,  Cwmceiwydd,  Llanerchfydda, 
and  Pennant  Acreage,  15,4SI0 ;  population,  44'.).  The 
sm-face  is  monntainous.  Ai-.an  Mawddwy  has  an  altitude  of 
2970  feet.  Bwlch-y-Groes  Pass,  on  the  E  boundary,  taking 
a  wild  mountain  road  into  Montgomeryshire,  was  formerly 
provided  with  a  crucifix,  to  remind  wayfarers  of  the  dangers 
of  the  region.  A  spot,  called  Gwely  Tydeoho,  close  to  the 
roadside  at  Pennant,  is  said  to  have  been  the  retre.at  of  St 
Tydecho ;  and  five  holes  crosswise,  on  a  rock  on  tlie  same 
neighbourhood,  are  fabled  to  be  the  impress  of  his  foot.  A 
waterfall  is  on  the  Pumrhyd  rivulet,  which  flows  from  a  cwm 
on  the  W  side  of  the  Dyfi's  valley.  Peat  and  slate  abound. 
The  livmg  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value, 
£140  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Tydecho.  A  very  lai-ge  yew  tree 
is  in  the  churchyard.  There  are  Congi-egational  and  "Wes- 
leyan  chapels. 

Llanymynech,  a  village  in  Salop,  and  a  parish  partly 
.also  in  Montgomeiyshire.  The  village  stands  on  the  river 
Vymwy,  at  the  boundary  with  Montgomeryshire,  adjacent  to 
the  Montgomery  Canal,  near  Oft'a's  Dyke,  4i  miles  WSW  of 
the  boundai-y  with  Denbighshire,  and  5i  S  by  Vf  of  Oswestry; 
is  a  pretty  place,  seated  on  an  eminence,  and  has  a  station 
at  the  junction  of  the  Llanfyllin  branch  with  the  main  line 
of  the  Cambrian  railway,  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegr.aph 
office  under  Oswestry,  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over  the 
Vyruwy,  and  fairs  on  1  April,  29  May,  and  23  Sept.  The 
pai-ish  contains  the  townships  of  Llwyntidman  and  Treprenal 
in  Salop,  and  the  township  of  Caneghofa  in  Montgomery- 
shu'e.  Acreage  of  the  Salop  portion,  1345;  population, 
536.  Acreageof  the  Montgomeryshire  portion,  1283  ;  popu- 
lation, 465.  Llanymynech  Hill  has  an  altitude  of  about 
900  feet ;  conunands  beautiful  views,  p.articularly  toward  the 
BerwjTi  mountains ;  is  traversed  along  the  W  brow  by  Offii's 
Dyke ;  has  been  largely  scarped  and  pierced  with  quarries, 
whence  enormous  quantities  of  mountain  limestone  are  sent 
to  Staffordshure  to  be  used  there  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ore ; 
and  seems  to  have  been  mined  for  copper  ore  by  the  Romans. 
A  large  cave  in  it,  called  the  Ogo  Cavern,  was  found  in  1761 
to  contain  several  human  skeletons,  accompanied  with  tools 
and  coins  of  Antoninus.  Other  hills  also  are  in  the  pai-ish, 
and  some  of  them  have  ancient  British  earthworks.  Lead 
and  zinc  ores,  as  well  as  copper,  have  been  worked.  Llwyny- 
groes  Hall  is  the  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  St  Asaph;  net  value,  £297  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  chm"ch  was  rebuilt  in 
1845,  and  is  in  the  Norman  style.  There  are  Presbyterian 
and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Llanynghenedl,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  near  Holyhead 
Bay,  2  miles  N  of  Valley  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and 
4  E  by  S  of  Holyhead.  Post  town.  Valley  (E.S.O.)  Acre- 
age, 2154,  with  354  of  adjacent  tidal  water  and  foreshore ; 
population,  505.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed 
to  the  rectory  of  Llanfachreth,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Enghenel,  and  has  been  rebuilt  on 
the  site  of  one  of  the  7th  century. 

Llanynys,  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire,  on  the  river  Yrfon, 
3  miles  W  by  S  of  Bnilth.  Post  town,  Bnilth  (R.S.O.) 
Acreage,  2347;  population,  195.  Bluch  of  the  land  is  barren 
mountain.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's,  and  is  consolidated  with  the  adjoining  paiish  of 
Macsmynis;  gross  v.alue,  £82. 

Llanynys,  a  parish  in  Denbighshire,  on  the  river  Clwyd, 
around  Khewl  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.K.,  4  miles  N  b/  W 
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of  Ruthin.  It  contains  the  townships  of  Trefechan,  Rhy- 
donen,  Maesmancymro,  Bryncaredig,  Bachymbyd,  and  Es- 
ceibon.  Post  town,  Ruthin  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  5107;  popu- 
lation, 641.  Bachymbyd  and  Rliydyeilgwyn  are  seats  of 
Lord  Bagot.  The  liring  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
Asaph;  net  value,  £210  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph.  The  church  was  renovated  in  1862,  and  has 
two  fiue  E  windows. 

Llanyre,  a  village  .and  a  parish  in  Radnorshire.  Th& 
village  stands  on  the  Roman  road  from  Caerfagu  to  Bnilth, 
between  the  rivers  Ithon  and  Wye,  2  miles  NW  of  Llandrin- 
dod  Wells.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Llandrindod  Wells 
(R.S.O.) ;  money  order  and  telegr.aph  office,  Llandrindod 
Wells.  The  parish  includes  Newbridge-on-Wye.  Acreage, 
5915  ;  population,  683.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  annexed 
to  the  vicarage  of  Llanfihangel  Helygen,  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's.  The  church  has  been  rebuilt.  There  is  another 
church  and  Baptist  and  Wesleyaa  chapels  at  Newbridge. 

Llanystumdwy,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Dwy-fawr,  near  the  coast,  2 
miles  WNW  of  Criccieth,  and  8  ENE  of  Pwllheli.  It  has  a 
post  office  under  Criccieth  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Criccieth.  The  parish  comprises  6764  acres  of 
land  and  64  of  water,  with  242  of  adjacent  tidal  water  and 
foreshore;  population,  1084.  Plas  Hen  belonged,  in  the 
time  of  lung  John,  to  Howell-y-Fwyell.  Gwynfryn,  Trefan, 
and  Plashen  are  chief  residences.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £294  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1863.  There  are  Congregational  and  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapels. 

LIaii3rwared,  a  township  in  Llangurig  parish,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, 3  miles  from  Llanidloes. 

Llanywern,  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire,  3J  miles  E  of 
Brecon.  Post  town,  Brecon.  Acreage,  1425  ;  population, 
102.  The  manor  belonged  to  Bernard  Kewmarch,  and  was 
given  by  him  to  Brecon  Priory.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Llanfihangel  Talyllyn,  ia 
the  diocese  of  St  David's. 

Llaugharne.     See  LAUGii.\r,NE. 

Llawhaden,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire. 
The  village  stands  on  an  eminence  adjacent  to  the  river  Cle- 
ddau,  3|  miles  NW  of  Nai-berth,  and  3J  SW  of  Clynderwen 
station  on  the  G.W.R.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Narberth  ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Narberth.  The  parish 
comprises  4609  acres;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  547; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  783.  Ridgew.ay  is  the  chief  residence. 
A  castellated  palace  of  the  bishops  of  St  David's  stood  ad- 
jacent to  the  village,  is  now  represented  by  some  octagonal 
towers  and  some  trefoil  lancet-headed  windows,  and  by  a  fine 
gateway  with  a  bold  round  arch,  flanked  by  two  very  strong 
towers.  There  is  a  ruin  near  the  village  which  is  what 
remains  of  an  "hospitium"  built  and  endowed  by  Bishop 
Bech  in  the  13th  century,  and  sometimes  called  the  "  Pil- 
giim's  Rest,"  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  halting  places  of 
pilgrims  to  St  David's.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with 
Bletherston,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  net  value,  £279 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  D.avid's.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Aiddan,  a  Welsh  saint,  is  in  good 
condition,  and  contains  a  monument  of  St  Hugh,  of  the  14th 
century.  There  is  also  a  very  ancient  cross  in  the  E  wall  of 
the  chancel,  and  a  double  tower,  which  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  chmxh. 

Llawr,  a  Welsh  topographical  word  signifying  "a  ground 
plot "  or  "  the  floor  of  a  building." 

Llawr-y-Bettws,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Gwyddelwern, 
Llandderfel,  and  Llanfor  parishes,  Merionethsbh-e,  8  miles 
NE  of  Bala.  It  was  constituted  in  1864.  Population,  376. 
Post  town,  Corwen.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
diocese  of  St  Asaph;  tithe  commutation,  £118.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  church  was  built  in  1864,  and 
is  in  the  Early  Enghsh  style. 

IJay,  a  township  in  Gresford  parish,  Denbighshire,  on 
Offa's  Dyke  and  the  river  Alyn,  4  miles  N  of  Wrexham. 
Acreage.  2252  ;  population,  467. 

Llech,  a  Welsh  topogi-aphical  word  signifjing  "a  slate,' 
"  a  broad,  flat  stone,"  oi'"  a  smooth  cliff." 

Llech,  a  township  in  Llanrhaiadi--in-Kinmerch  parish, 
Denbighshire,  4  miles  NW  of  Ruthin. 
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Llech,  The,  a  rivulet  of  Brecknockshire,  falling  into  the 
Tawe  3  miles  above  Ystradgrnlais.  It  is  a  romantic  stream, 
presents  much  attraction  to  the  tourist,  from  its  mouth  up 
to  Capel  Colbren,  and  makes  there  a  fall  of  about  100  feet, 
called  Scwd  Hendra. 

Llechcynfarwydd,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  3  miles  SW  of 
LlanerchymedJ.  Post  town,  Llanerchvmcdd  (R.S.O.)  Acre- 
age, 1851 ;  population,  1S9.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor;  gi'oss  value,  £193.  Patron,  the  ISishop  of 
Bangor.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Cynfarwydd,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  one  founded  in  G50,  and  is  cruciform.  A 
stone  pillar,  9  feet  high,  is  near  it.  There  are  Wesleyan  and 
Calvinistic  Jlethodist  chapels. 

Lleohfraith  and  Llechgron,  two  hamlets  in  Llauegwad 
pariah,  Carmarthenshire,  7j  miles  E  of  Carmarthen. 

Lleohmawr,  a  hamlet  in  Llantvrit  Major  parish,  Ghamor- 
gan,  4J  miles  SSW  of  Cowbridge. 

Llechryd,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Teili.  at  the  lioundavv  with  Pem- 
brokeshire, 2  miles  NE  of  Kil-wran  station  on  the  Wliitland 
and  Cardigan  branch  of  the  G.tt'.n.,  and  3  SE  of  Cardigan  ; 
is  a  pleasant  place,  and  a  resort  of  anglers.  It  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (E.S.O.),  and  a  bridge 
over  the  river.  A  large  weir,  formerly  preventing  salmon 
from  ascending  the  river,  was  destroyed  in  1844  by  a  large 
body  of  the  Eebecca  rioters.  The  village  had  once  a  tin- 
plate  factory.  The  parish  comprises  748  acres ;  popula- 
tion, 300.  A  battle  was  fought  here  in  1087  between  Khys 
ab  Twdwr  and  the  sons  of  Bleddin  ah  Cynfyn.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £120 
with  residence.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Tydfil,  and 
was  erected  in  1876.  The  old  church  is  disused.  There  are 
Congregational  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llechweddor,  a  hamlet  in  Llanwrtyd  parish,  Brecknock- 
shire, on  the  river  Yrfon;  12  miles  WSW  of  Builth.  It  in- 
cludes the  village  of  Boutrhydyfere. 

Llechylched,  a  parish  in  Anglesey,  3  miles  ESE  of  Valley 
station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  5  NNWof  Aberffraw.  Post 
town,  Valley  (E.S.O.)  Acreage,  2237 ;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  580  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  694.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage,  united  with  Ceirchiog,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ; 
joint  net  value,  £210  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor.     The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Ilched. 

Lledr,  The,  a  small  river  of  Carnai-vonshire,  rising  in 
recesses  of  Moel  Lledr  and  Yr  Ai"ddu,  shoulders  of  Moel 
Siabod,  and  running  about  8  miles  eastward,  past  Dolwy- 
ddelan,  to  the  Conway.  It  is  crossed  at  Dolwyddelan  by  the 
Sarn  Helen  Way. 

Lledrod,  a  township  in  Llansaintffraid  parish,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, 4i  miles  E  of  Llanfyllin. 

Lledrod,  a  township  in  Llansilin  parish,  Denbighshire, 
7i  miles  SW  of  Cliii-k. 

Lledrod,  a  parish  in  Cai'diganshire,  between  the  rivers 
Ystwyth  and  Teify,  2|  miles  SW  of  Trawscoed  station  on  the 
Manchester  and  Milford  railway,  and  7  miles  NXW  of  Tre- 
garon. It  contains  a  villiige  of  its  own  name,  and  is  divided 
into  the  townships  of  Lower  Lledrod  and  Upper  Lledrod,  and 
its  post  town  is  Abeiystwyth.  Acreage  of  Lower  Lledrod, 
4312  ;  population,  633.  Acreage  of  Upper  Lledrod,  4564 ; 
population,  351.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Crown.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value, 
£235.     Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 

Llethergele,  a  township  in  Llanegwad  paiish,  Carmar- 
thenshii-e,  7J  miles  E  of  Carmarthen. 

Llewezii,  an  ancient  seat  in  Denbighshire,  on  the  river 
Clwyd,  1^  mile  NE  of  Denbigh.  It  belonged  in  720  to 
Marchweithian,  the  chieftain  of  one  of  the  Welsh  tribes ; 
passed  before  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to  the  Salusburys;  went 
in  the  time  of  Charles  U.  to  the  Cottons;  and  was  purchased 
by  the  Hon.  T.  Fitzmanrice,  uncle  to  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe.  The  famous  Catherine  Tudor  was  wife  of  Sir  John 
Salusbury  of  Llewenny,  and  was  afterwards  married  to  three 
other  husbands. 

Lleyn.     See  Carxarvonsiiike. 

Llia,  The,  a  mountain  rivulet  in  the  S  of  Brecknockshire. 
It  rises  among  the  mountains  of  Fforest  Fawr,  runs  .about  7 
miles  southwai-d  to  the  Neath,  takes  down  a  road  from  Brecon 
to  Neath,  and  is  accompanied  along  its  middle  and  lower 
portions  by  the  Sarn  Helen  Way.     A  stone  called  JIaen  Lha 
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is  near  its  head,  on  the  summit  of  the  road-pass  through  the 
mountains,  measures  12  feet  by  9,  and  is  visible  for  long 
distances  on  both  sides  of  the  pass. 

Llidiarde,  a  hamlet  in  Llanvcil  parish,  Merionethshu-e, 
4  miles  N\V  of  Bala. 

Llidiaxt-y-Gwenyn,  a  hamlet  m  Llanllechid  pai-ish,  Car- 
narvonshire, 3  miles  SE  of  Bangor. 

Lligwy,  a  small  b.iy  in  the  NE  of  Anglesey,  between 
Dulas  Bay  and  Moelfre  Bay,  5  miles  SE  of  Amlwch.  See 
Pesrhos  Lligwy. 

Llinegar,  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Flintshire,  adjacent  to 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  near 
Mostyn  Quay.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Holywell ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Mostyn. 

Llmfi.     See  Lltnvi. 

Lliswomey.     See  Llyswoenet. 

Llithfaen,  a  rillage  in  Pistill  parish,  Carnarvonshire,  4 
miles  N  of  Nevin.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Pwllheli ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Nevin.  There  are  Baptist,  Con- 
gi'egational,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Llivior,  a  township  in  Bemew  parish,  Montgomeryshire, 
3  miles  NW  of  Montgomery. 

Lloc,  a  hamlet  in  Whitford  parish,  Flintshu-e,  4  miles  W 
of  Holywell.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Holywell ;  money 
order  office,  ■R'hitford;  telegiMph  office,  Holywell.  There  is 
a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Llong,  a  hamlet  in  Leeswood  township.  Mold  parish, 
Flintshire,  2-^-  miles  SE  by  E  of  Jlold.  It  has  a  station  on 
the  Chester,  Jlold,  and  Denbigh  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R. 
There  are  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Calvinistic  Method- 
ist chapels. 

Lloran,  a  township  in  Llanarmon-Dyffiyn-Ceiriog  parish, 
Denbighshu-e,  11  miles  SW  of  Chirk. 

Lloran,  a  township  in  Llansilin  parish,  Denbighslure,  5 
miles  WSW  of  Oswestry. 

Lloughor.     See  Loughoe. 

Llowarch,  a  township  in  Llanai-mon-Dyffryn-Ceuiog 
parish,  Denbighshire,  9  miles  W  of  Oswestry. 

Llowes,  a  village  and  a  p.arish  in  Radnorshire,  on  the 
river  Wye,  at  the  boundary  with  Brecknockshire,  2^  miles 
SW  by  W  of  Hay,  with  a  post  office  under  Hay  (R.S.O.) ; 
money  order  office,  Clyro  ;  telegraph  office.  Hay.  The  parish 
comprises  3426  .acres;  population,  267.  The  Uring  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £220. 
Patron,  the  Archdeacon  of  Brecon.  The  church  is  good. 
There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel. 

Llugwy,  The,  a  small  river  of  Carnarvonshire.  It  rises 
on  Glyder  Fawr.  in  Snowdonia,  and  runs  about  10  miles 
east-south-eastward,  past  Capel  Curig,  to  the  Conway  at 
Bettws-y-Coed.  It  has  much  grand  sceneiy,  and  it  makes  a 
very  romantic  fall  called  Ehaiadr-y-Wennol  or  Swallow  Fall. 

Llwchwr.     See  Loughoe. 

Llwydcoed,  a  township  in  Llandrillo-yn-Ehos  parish, 
Denbighshire,  4^  miles  NE  of  Conway. 

Llwydcoed,  a  hamlet  in  Aberdare  parish,  Glamorgan,  2J 
miles  N  of  Aberdai-e.  It  has  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and 
a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Aberdare ;  telegraph 
office,  Aberdare.  There  are  Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist, 
and  Congi'egational  chapels. 

Llwydiarth,  a  township  in  Llanfihangel  parish,  and  an 
ecclesiastical  parish  partly  also  in  Llangadfan  parish,  Mont- 
gomeryshire. The  township  lies  on  the  river  Vyrnwy,  6^ 
miles  'SW  by  Vi'  of  Llanfyllin.  Post  town,  Welshpool". 
Llwydiarth  Hall  is  a  mansion  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Vaughan  family,  now  to  the  Wynn  family.  The  ecclesi- 
astical parish  was  constituted  in  1859.  Population,  278. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ; 
gross  value,  £230. 

Llwydiarth,  a  seat  in  Anglesey,  1  mile  NE  of  Llanerch- 
ymedd.  It  belongs  to  the  Lloyd  family,  and  has  m  its 
grounds  a  famous  rocking-stone  called  Ai-thm-'s  Quoit. 

Llwyn,  a  Welsh  topogi-aphical  name  signifying  a  "  grove." 

Llwyn,  a  township  in  Llanrhaiadr-in-Kinmerch  parish, 
Denbighshire,  near  Denbigh. 

Llwyn,  a  village  in  Llanegryn  parish,  Merionethshire,  3 
miles  N  of  Towyn. 

Llwyn  Davydd.     See  Llasdisilio  Gogo. 

Llwyndu,  a  hamlet  in  Abergavenny  parish,  Monmonth- 
shire,  li  mile  N  of  Abergavenny, 
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Llwynegrin,  a  township  in  Jlold  parish,  Flintshire,  2 
miles  NE  of  Hold. 

Llwyngwril,  a  township  in  Llaiigeljnin  parish,  Merion- 
«thshu-e,  on  the  coast,  6|  miles  N  of  Towyn.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  Cambrian  railway,  and  a  post  office  (R.S.O.) ; 
money  order  office,  Bryncrug ;  telegraph  office  at  the  rail- 
way station ;  includes  a  village  of  its  own  name,  and  con- 
tains the  parish  church,  an  ancient  camp,  tumuli,  cairns,  and 
vielm-kiriort. 

Llwynhendy,  a  place  in  Berwick  hamlet,  Llauelly  parish, 
Carmarthenshire,  2J  miles  SE  of  Llanelly.  It  has  a  post 
and  money  order  office  under  Llanelly;  telegraph  office, 
Bynea  railway  station.  It  has  a  church  attached  to  Dafen 
ecclesiastical  parish,  and  Baptist  and  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapels. 

Llwyntidman,  a  township  in  Llanymynech  parish,  Salop, 
on  the  river  Vyi'nwy,  bj  miles  S  of  Oswestry. 

Llwyn-y-Cyfin,  a  township  in  Bodfary  parish,  Denbigh- 
shire, on  the  river  Clwyd,  2  miles  NE  of  Denbigh. 

Llwynypia,  a  town  and  an  ecclesiastical  pai-ish  in  Ystra- 
dj-fodwg  parish,  Glamorgan.  The  town  is  6  miles  NW  of 
Pontypridd,  and  has  a  station  on  the  Taff  Vale  railway,  and 
a  post  and  money  order  office  (E.S.O.);  telegraph  office, 
Tonjrpandy.  There  are  collieries.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
was  constituted  in  1879.  Population,  18,082.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  LlandafF;  gross  value,  £200 
■with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  chmch 
is  a  ciTiciform  edifice,  and  was  erected  in  1876.  There  are 
Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Congi-egational,  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels. 

Llyffannog,  a  township  in  Llanavth  parish,  Cardigan- 
shire, 4|  miles  SW  of  Aberayron. 

Llyfnant,  The,  a  rivulet  on  the  mutual  border  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire and  Cardiganshire.  It  issues  from  Llyn-Pen- 
rhaidr,  6  miles  S  of  Machynlleth,  soon  makes  a  fine  fall  at 
Pistyll-y-Llyn,  and  runs  about  6  miles  to  the  Dyfi,  a  little 
above  its  expansion  into  estuary. 

Llyfni,  The,  a  small  river  in  the  E  of  Brecknockshire. 
It  runs  through  Llyn  Safaddan,  past  Bronllys  Castle,  north- 
ward to  the  Wye  at  Glasbury,  and  has  a  course  of  about  10 
miles. 

Llyn,  a  Welsh  topographical  name  signifying  a  "  lake,"  a 
*'  pond,"  or  a  "  pool." 

Llyn  Berwyn,  a  lake  in  Cardiganshire,  5|-  miles  ESE  of 
Tregaron.  It  measures  about  1 J  mile  in  circuit  and  abounds 
with  trout  and  eel. 

Llyn  Bodlyn,  a  lake  in  Merionethshire,  near  Di-ws- 
Ardudwy  Pass,  4  miles  NW  of  Dolgelly.  Some  Druidical 
relics  are  near  it. 

Llynclys,  a  township  in  Llanyblodwell  parish,  Salop,  3J 
miles  SSW  of  Oswestry.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Cambrian 
railway,  and  a  post  and  money  order  otfice  under  Oswestry  ; 
telegraph  office  at  the  railway  station.  A  lake  here  is  fabled 
to  have  a  palace  at  its  bottom. 

Llyn-cwm-Howel,  a  lake  in  Jlerionethshire,  near  Llyn- 
Bodlyn. 

Llyn-CWm-Llwch,  a  lake  in  Brecknockshire,  under  the 
Brecknock  Beacons,  near  the  head  of  the  river  Taff,  4  miles 
SW  by  S  of  Brecon. 

Llyn  Ebyr,  a  lake  in  Montgomeryshire,  2J  miles  NNE  of 
Llanidloes.     It  abounds  with  trout,  perch,  and  pike. 

Llyn  Egnant,  a  lake  in  Cardiganshure,  near  the  head  of 
the  river  Teifi. 

Llyn  Eigiau,  a  lake  in  Camarvonshu-e,  under  Carnedd- 
Llewelyu,  6;^  miles  NW  of  Llaurwst.  The  stream  from  it 
makes  a  grand  fall  called  Rhaiadr  Mawr, 

Llyn  Gwyddior,  a  lake  in  Montgomeryshire,  4J  miles 
NW  of  Llangadfaji. 

Llyn  Gwyn,  a  lake  in  Radnorshire,  near  the  head  of  the 
river  Elan,  4  miles  SW  of  Rhayader.  It  has  a  peculiar  kind 
of  trout. 

Llyn  Gwynant,  a  lake  in  Carnarvonshire,  under  the  SE 
of  Snowdon,  4^  miles  SE  of  Llanberis.  It  is  about  a  mile 
long,  is  fed  by  a  stream  descending  to  it  through  a  series  of 
cascades  of  about  300  feet,  is  overhung  by  the  precipices  of 
Llynedd,  with  wooded  skh-ts  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
is  shallow  and  weedy,  but  abounds  with  fish. 

Llyn  Eilan,  a  lake  in  Radnorshire,  4  miles  SW  of  New 

JJadnor.    It  is  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  abounds  with  fish. 
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Llyn  Idwal,  a  lake  in  Carnarvonshire,  in  a  deep  crater 
under  Glyder  Pawr,  SJ  miles  W  of  Capel  Curig.  It  has  an 
aspect  of  wild  grandcm-,  is  overhung  by  bare,  dark,  mural 
rocks,  was  reputedly  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Idwal,  one  of 
the  princes  of  North  Wales,  and  is  the  subject  of  many  popu- 
lar legends.  A  mural  chasm  called  TwUdu  (black  hole), 
about  300  feet  deep,  is  on  its  W  side ;  many  marks  of  ancient 
glaciers  are  around  it,  and  numerous  rare  plants  are  found 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

UjD.  Irddyn,  a  lake  in  Merionethshire,  on  the  W  slopes 
of  Llawlech,  2  miles  NW  of  Dolgelly.  Vestiges  of  an  ancient 
British  town  are  on  its  W  shore. 

Llyn  Uanlychllyn,  a  lake  in  the  S  of  Radnorshire,  ne.ar 
Painscastle.     It  is  about  IJ  mile  in  circuit. 

Llyn  Llydaw,  a  lake  in  Carnarvonshire,  under  the  E  side 
of  Snowdon,  3^-  miles  SE  of  Llanberis.  It  is  about  a  mile 
long,  has  a  dark  gi-een  colour,  is  overhung  by  the  alpine  cliffs 
of  Lliwedd,  Cribgoch,  and  Penwyddfa,  and  is  disfigured  by 
an  embankment  formed  for  obtaining  access  to  a  copper  mine. 

Llyn-Llygad-Rheidol,  a  lake  in  Cardiganshire,  at  the 
head  of  the  river  Rheidol,  near  the  top  of  Plinlimmon,  from 
which  Aberystwyth  has  its  water  supply. 

Llyn  Llymbran,  a  lake  in  Denbighshire,  2  miles  SW  of 
Nant-y-glyn. 

Llyn  Maenod  or  Llyn-y-Manod,  a  lake  in  Merioneth- 
shire, between  the  two  Manod  Mountains,  2^  miles  NNE  of 
Festiniog.     It  is  of  considerable  size  and  has  good  trout. 

Llyn  Maeslyn,  a  lake  in  Cardiganshire,  near  Llyn  Berwyn. 

Llyn  Mawr,  a  lake  in  Glamorgan,  under  Craig-y-Llyn 
Mountain. 

Llyn  Morwynion,  a  lake  on  the  N  border  of  Merioneth- 
shire, 6  miles  E  of  Festiniog.  Its  name  signifies  the 
"  Maidens'  Lake,"  and  arose  from  a  story  that  a  number  of 
maidens  drowned  themselves  in  it  in  connection  with  a  raid 
by  the  men  of  Ardudwy. 

Llyn  Ogwen,  a  lake  in  Carnarvonshire,  near  the  head  of 
the  river  Ogwen,  between  Carnedd  Davj'dd  and  Glyder  Fawr, 
6  miles  S  by  E  of  Bethesda.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  it 
abounds  with  fine  trout.  The  Ogwen  river,  immediately  on 
leaving  it,  traverses  a  wild  gorge  called  Benglog  Pass,  and 
makes  a  series  of  falls  of  aggregately  more  than  100  feet, 

Llyn  Safaddau  or  Lake  Llangorse,  a  lake  in  Breck- 
nockshire, on  the  Llyfni  river,  4^  miles  ESE  of  Brecon.  It 
is  about  6  miles  in  circuit,  has  beautiful  though  gloomy 
scenery,  and  abounds  with  trout,  perch,  and  pike.  It  was 
fished  by  the  monks  of  Brecon  daily  in  Lent,  and  three  days 
a  week  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  under  restriction  of  their 
using  only  one  boat ;  and,  though  it  has  a  depth  of  from  1 2 
to  45  feet,  it  is  fabled  to  cover  the  site  of  an  ancient  town. 

Llyn  Tegld.     See  Bala  Lake. 

Llyn  Tegwyn,  a  lake  in  Carmarthenshire,  at  the  head  of 
the  Gwendraeth  river,  on  Jlynydd  Mawr.  It  contains  fine 
perch  and  other  fish. 

Llyn  Teifi,  a  lake  in  Cardiganshire,  amid  wild  mountain 
scenery,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Teifi,  8^  miles  NW  of  Tre- 
garon. It  is  of  considerable  size,  is  fabled  to  be  unfathom- 
able, and  has  red  trout,  wild  fowl,  and  other  attractions  for 
the  sportsman.  Seven  or  eight  other  but  smaller  lakes  are 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and  three  of  them  give  rise  to  three 
early  affluents  of  the  Tei6. 

Llynvi,  The,  a  river  of  Glamorgan,  rising  near  the  NW 
extremity  of  Mynydd  Llangeinor,  and  running  about  10 
miles  SSE  to  the  Ogmore,  3|-  miles  above  Bridgend. 

Llyn-y-Cae,  a  small  lake  or  mountain  tarn  in  Merioneth- 
shire, near  the  top  of  Cader  Idris.  It  lies  in  a  deep  cavity 
overhung  by  cliffs,  and  forms  a  highly  romantic  scene.  Llyn- 
y-Gader,  Llyn-y-Gafr,  and  Llyn  Aren  are  other  tarns  on  or 
about  the  mountain. 

Llyn-y-Ddinas,  a  lake  in  CarnaiTonshire,  under  the  Yr- 
Aran  shoulder  of  Snowdon,  2^  miles  NE  of  Beddgelert.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Glasllyn  stream  coming  to  it  from  Llyn- 
Gwynnant,  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  is  completely  engu't  and 
overhung  by  mountains. 

Llys,  a  Welsh  word  signifying  a  "  hall,"  a  "  court-house," 
or  a  "  palace,"  and  used  as  a  prefix  in  the  names  of  places. 

Llysan,  a  township  in  Llanfihangel-Glyn-y-Myfyr  par- 
ish, Denbighshire,  G^  miles  NW  of  Corwen. 

Llys  Bradwen,  a  place  in  the  SW  of  Merionethshire,  4  J 
miles  E  of  Barmouth.  Vestiges  are  here  of  the  residence  of 
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Ednywain-ab-Bradwen,  cheftain  of  one  of  the  Welsh  tribes 
in  the  7th  century.  The  building  appears  to  have  been  an 
oblong  of  about  120  feet. 

Llysdinaro,  a  township  in  Llanatan-fawr  parish,  Brecon- 
shire,  on  the  river  Wye,  5J  miles  NNW  of  Builth.  Acreage, 
2896;  population,  ia7.     A  seat  of  the  prmces  of  Brecon 

Llysfaen,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire.  The 
village  stands  near  the  coast,  6  miles  W  of  Abergele,  and  has 
a  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  a  post  office  under  Aber- 
gele (K.S.O.) ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Llandulas. 
The  palish  contains  the  townships  of  Isallt,  Isyfford,  Pant, 
Penmaen,  and  KhungyddwyfFordd.  Acreage,  1879  ;  popula- 
tion of  the  civil  palish,  1700  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1207. 
Llysfaen  Hill  is  about  700  feet  high,  commands  a  magniiicent 
view,  and  was  crowned  by  a  semaphore  telegraph  station  on 
the  line  from  Holyhead  to  Liverpool.  Limestone  is  very  largely 
worked.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ; 
net  value,  £232  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph.  There  are  Calvinistic  Methodist  and  Wesleyan 
chapels. 

Llysvaen.    See  Lisvane. 

Llyswen,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Breconshire,  on  the 
river  Wye,  at  the  boundary  with  Radnorshire.  The  village 
stands  1  mile  SE  of  Boughrood  station  on  the  Cambrian 
railway,  and  7  miles  SW  by  W  of  Hay.  It  has  a  post  office 
(R.S.O.);  money  order  office,  Talgarth;  telegi'aph  office. 
Three  Cocks  Junction  railway  station.  The  parish  comprises 
1080  acres;  population,  168.  A  palace  of  the  princes  of 
South  Wales  was  here.  Dderw  was  a  seat  of  the  Morgans. 
Llangoed  Castle  is  the  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £125  with  resi- 
dence. The  chui-ch  was  rebuilt  in  1863,  and  is  in  the  Early 
English  style. 

Llyswomey  or  Lisworney,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  2J 
mUes  W  by  S  of  Cowbridge.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Cow- 
bridge  ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Cowbridge.  Acre- 
age, 982  ;  population,  147.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  annexed 
to  the  vicarage  of  Llantwit  Major,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff. 
The  church  is  ancient,  and  has  been  restored.  There  is  a 
Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 

Llysyfran,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  oi  miles  NNE  of 
Clarbestou  Eoad  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and'lO  NW  by  N  of 
Nai-berth.  Post  town,  Clai-beston  Eoad  (R.S.O.)  Acreage, 
1495  ;  population,  147.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £102.  The  chm-ch  was  re- 
stored in  1869. 

Llysyn,  a  township  in  Carno  parish,  Montgomeryshue,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  river  Severn,  Si  miles  N  of  Llanidloes. 

Llywel,  a  parish  in  Breconshire,  on  the  river  Usk  and 
the  Via  Julia  Montana,  under  Mynydd  Bwlch-y-Groes,  4 
miles  W  of  Devyimock  station  on  the  Neath  and  Brecon 
railway,  and  12  W  of  Brecon.  It  is  divided  into  the 
townships  of  Traianmawr,  Traianglas,  and  Yschydach,  the 
first  containing  the  village  of  Trecastle,  which  has  a  post  and 
money  order  office  under  Sennybridge  (R.S.O.) ;  telegraph 
office,  Sennybridge.  Acreage,  25,848,  including  126  of 
■water;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  1259  ;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 743.  Much  of  the  surface  is  hill  and  mountain,  and 
it  culminates  on  Trecastle  Beacon  at  an  altitude  of  2596 
feet.  A  castle  was  built  by  Bernard  Newmarch  on  a  spot 
near  Trecastle  vUlage,  and  is  now  represented  by  a  mound 
and  extensive  earthworks.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £226  with  residence.  Pa- 
tron, the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  ancient,  with 
a  massive  tower,  and  has  been  restored.  The  ecclesiastical 
palish  of  Traianglas  was  constituted  m  1890.  Population, 
399.  The  hving  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of 
St  David's ;  gross  value,  £125.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's.  'There  ai-e  Calvinistic  Methudist  and  Congi-ega- 
tional  chapels. 

Load,  a  hamlet  ui  Long  Sutton  parish,  Somerset,  3  miles 
S  of  Somerton. 

Load,  Long,  a  tithing  and  a  chapehy  in  Martock  parish, 
Somerset.  The  tithing  lies  between  the  rivers  Parret  and 
Yeo,  3  miles  from  Martock  station  on  the  G.W.R.  It  has  a 
post  and  money  order  office  under  Lanerport ;  telegraph  office, 
Martock.  Population  of  ecclesiastical  district,  376.  The 
chapelry  does  not  seem  to  have  defined  limits.     The  living 
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is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  net  value, 
£250  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicai-  of  Martock.  The 
church  is  good.     A  Wesleyan  chapel  was  erected  in  1885. 

Loan  End,  a  small  village  and  a  township  in  Norham 
parish,  Northumberland,  4  miles  SW  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  half  a  mile  from  Velvet  Hall  station  on  the 
N.E.R.  Post  town  and  telegraph  office,  Berwick ;  money 
order  office,  Norham.  Acreage  of  township,  858,  besides  41 
of  water  and  foreshore;  population,  99. 

Lobb,  a  hamlet  in  Great  Haseley  parish,  Oxfordshire,  3J 
miles  SW  of  Thame. 

Lobthorpe,  a  hamlet  in  North  Witham  parish,  Lincoln- 
shire, U  mile  E  of  North  Witham. 

Lob  Wood,  a  hamlet  in  Worsbrough  township,  Dai-field 
parish,  in  the  W.  E.  Yorkshire,  2  miles  S  of  Barnsley. 

Lockerley,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Hants.  The  village 
stands  1^  mile  from  Dunbiidge  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.E., 
and  5J  miles  NW  of  Romsey.  It  has  a  post  and  telegraph 
office  under  Romsey ;  money  order  office,  West  Dean.  There 
is  a  parish  council  with  seven  members.  Acreage  of  the 
civil  parish,  1648  ;  population,  608;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  804. 
The  hving  is  a  vicarage,  with  East  Dean  annexed,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Winchester;  value, £200  with  residence.  The  church 
is  a  handsome  building  with  tower  and  spire  and  a  peal  of 
bells.     It  was  erected  in  1890.     There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Locking,  a  parish  in  Somerset,  3^  miles  from  Weston- 
super-Mare  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  3  miles  N  of  Banwell 
station  on  the  Cheddar  Valley  branch  of  the  G.W.E.  It  has 
a  post  office  under  Weston-super-Mare ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Ban  welh  Acreage,  1030;  population,  127.  The 
manor  and  much  of  the  land  belong  to  the  Merchant  Adven- 
tm-ers  of  Bristol.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells;  value,  £120  with  residence.  The  chmxh 
was  rebuilt  in  1810,  retains  the  tower  of  the  previous  edifice, 
comprises  nave,  aisle,  transept,  chancel,  and  porch,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  stone  pulpit,  and  a  curious  old  caiTcd  font.  The 
tower  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  14th  centuiy  work.  The 
font  is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom. 
There  aie  several  stained  glass  windows  in  the  chmxh,  three 
of  them  in  memory  of  the  Law  family. 

Lockinge,  East,  a  parish  in  Berks,  near  the  Ridge  Way, 
2  miles  ESE  of  Wantage,  and  3  SSE  of  Wantage  Eoad  station 
on  the  G.W.E.  It  contains  the  tithings  of  Betterton  and 
West  Ginge,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Wantage ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Ai-dington.  Acreage,  2083 ; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  261  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
325.  Lord  Wantage  is  lord  of  the  manor  and  sole  land- 
owner. His  seat,  Lockinge  House,  is  a  very  fine  mansion, 
and  stands  amid  beautiful  gi-ounds.  A  charming  dell  is  in 
the  chalk  maii,  and  is  watered  at  the  head  by  a  copious 
spring.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ; 
gross  value,  £450.  Patron,  Lord  Wantage.  The  church  is 
a  building  of  stone  in  mixed  styles,  consisting  of  chancel, 
nave,  N  aisle,  S  porch,  and  an  embattled  western  tower.  It 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  S  aisle,  and  has  a 
fine  Norman  doorway  on  the  N  side.  There  are  some  small 
charities. 

Lockinge,  West,  a  hamlet  in  Wantage  parish,  Berks,  2 
miles  E  from  Wantage. 

Lockington,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Leicestershire. 
The  township  lies  at  the  N  verge  of  the  county,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Soar  and  the  Trent,  near  the  M.E.,  li  mile  SE 
from  Castle  Donnington  station,  2^  miles  NW  of  Kegworth 
station,  and  7^^  NNW  of  Loughborough,  and  has  a  post  office 
under  Derby  ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office.  Castle  Don- 
ington.  The  parish  contams  also  the  township  of  Heming- 
TON,  which  is  noticed  separately,  and  comprises  3309  acres  ; 
population,  577;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  575.  The 
manor,  with  Lockington  Hall,  belongs  to  the  Cursons.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  chapehy  of  Hemington  annexed, 
in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough;  gross  value,  £380  with 
residence.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  in 
the  Early  English  and  Decorated  styles.  It  contains  a  Nor- 
man font  and  some  veiy  ancient  tombs  and  monuments. 
There  are  some  small  charities. 

Lockington,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  the  E. 
R.  YorksLue.  The  village  stands  near  the  Hull  and  Scar- 
borough railway,  6  miles  NNW  of  Beverley,  and  has  a  station 
on  the  railway,  and  a  post  and  money  order  office  under 
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Hull ;  telegraph  office,  Cheny  Burton.  The  township  in- 
cludes the  village,  and  extends  into  the  country,  Acrea^^e, 
280-)- ;  population,  488  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  427.  The 
parish  contains  also  part  of  Aike  township.  The  manor  belongs 
to  Lord  Hotham.  A  canal,  formed  by  the  Hotham  family, 
goes  2  miles  from  Lockington  to  the  river  Hull.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  York;  gross  value,  £478  with 
residence.  The  church  is  ancient  but  good,  and  includes  a 
mortuary  chapel  containing  monuments  and  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  Constable  family.  It  was  restored  in  1893.  The 
churchyard  was  enlai'ged  in  1891.  There  ai'e  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Lockington-m-Kllnwick,  a  township  in  Kilnwick  par- 
ish, in  the  E.  R.  Yorkshire,  adjacent  to  Lockington.  Acre- 
age, inclndmg  a  detached  part  situated  between  Beswick  and 
Lockington,  412. 

Locko  Park,  about  300  acres  in  extent,  a  seat  in  Spon- 
dou  parish,  Derbyshire,  4  miles  NE  by  E  of  Derby.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Lowe  family,  and  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
hospital  to  St  Lazarus,  which  was  given  by  Edward  III.  to 
what  is  now  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Lookston.     See  Loxton. 

Lockton,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  chapelry  in  Middle- 
ton  parish,  in  the  N.  E.  Yorkshire.  The  village  stands  2 
miles  SE  of  Levisham  railway  station,  and  5  NE  by  N  of 
Pickering,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Pickering ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Pickering.  Acreage  of  township,  7423; 
population,  352.  Much  of  the  land  is  moor.  The  living  is 
annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Middleton  in  the  diocese  of  Y'ork. 
The  church  is  a  small  building  in  the  Early  English  style. 
There  are  also  AVesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Lockwood,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  the  AY.  E.  Yorkshire.  The  village  stands  adjacent 
to  the  river  Holme,  and  to  the  Huddersfield  and  Holmfiith 
railway,  1  mile  SSAV  of  Huddersfield ;  is  large  and  well-bnilt, 
and  has  a  station  on  the  railway,  and  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  (T.S.O.)  under  Huddersfield.  The  town- 
ship comprises  994  acres,  part  of  which  (without  population) 
is  in  the  administrative  county  of  the  West  Riding ;  popula- 
tion, 12,076,  all  of  which  is  contained  in  the  county  borough 
of  Huddersfield.  The  population  has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  includes  part  of  Almondbury 
township,  contains  the  villages  of  Lockwood,  Salford,  Taylor 
Hill,  and  Grassland  Moor,  and  was  constituted  in  1843.  Popu- 
lation, 6642.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  both  plain 
and  fancy,  is  carried  on.  There  is  an  extensive  iron  and  brass 
foundry,  and  also  a  very  large  brewery.  The  Huddersfield  and 
M.S.  &  L.  railways  traverse  the  parish  on  a  viaduct,  across  the 
valley  of  the  Holme,  350  feet  long,  with  36  arches,  and  with 
a  ma.-iimum  height  of  136  feet.  The  liring  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Wakefield;  gi'oss  value,  £350  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Almondbury.  The  chm'ch  is  in  the 
Decorated  English  style,  and  has  a  fine  E  window  and  a 
bell-turret,  and  was  restored  in  1887.  Newsome  and  Eash- 
cliffe  were  formed  mto  separate  ecclesiastical  parishes  in  1873 
and  1865.  There  are  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  United  Free 
Methodist  chapels,  and  public  baths.  The  Beaumont  Park, 
the  gift  of  H.  F.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  to  the  corporation  of  Hud- 
dersfield, laid  out  as  pleasure  gi-ounds,  was  opened  by  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Albany  in  1883.  There  is  a  mechanics' 
institute,  with  library  and  reading-room,  at  Lockwood.  A 
family  who  figure  in  the  ballad,  the  "  History  of  Sur  J. 
Ealand,"  took  name  from  Lockwood. 

Loddington,  a  hamlet  in  Maidstone  parish,  Kent,  forming 
a  detaclied  part  of  the  parish. 

Loddin^on,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Leicestershue, 
on  the  river  Eye,  adjacent  to  Rutland,  l|  mile  N  from  East 
Norton  station  on  the  G.N.  and  L.  &  N.W.  Joint  railways, 
and  5^  njiles  WNW  of  Uppingham.  Post  town,  Leicester ; 
money  order  office,  Billesden ;  telegi-aph  office,  East  Norton 
station.  Acreage,  1873 ;  population,  123.  The  manor  be- 
longs to  the  Earl  of  Norton.  A  petrifying  spring  is  near  the 
chmch.  An  ancient  camp,  supposed  to  be  Roman,  is  at 
Filton.  Loddington  Hall  is  used  as  a  hunting-box  by  the 
Earl  of  Norton.  The  hvmg  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Peterborough  ;  net  value,  £136  with  residence.  The  church 
is  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  English,  Decorated,  and 
Perpendicular  styles,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  S 
porch,  and  a  low  square  tower. 


Loddington,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Northamptonshire, 
neaily  4  mUes  W  of  Kettermg  station  on  the  M.E.  It  has  a 
post  office  under  Kettering ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Eothwell.  Acreage,  1235;  population,  206.  The  manor 
belonged  to  the  De  Bauds ;  passed  to  the  Kinnesmans,  the 
Syerses,  and  the  Allicockes,  and  belongs  now  to  Lord  Wan- 
tage. The  hall,  or  old  manor  house,  a  beautiful  Tudor  edifice, 
IS  now  the  residence  of  Captain  A.  W.  Capell  Brooke,  who 
purchased  it  from  Lord  Wantage  in  1892,  and  has  greatly 
enlarged  it.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Peter- 
borough ;  tithe  commuted  at  £390  with  residence.  Patron 
the  Lord  ChanceUor.  The  church  is  a  building  of  stone 
chiefly  in  the  Early  English  style ;  comprises  nave,  S  aisle, 
N  porch,  and  chancel,  and  has  a  beautiful  Early  English 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  very  early  Decorated  octagonal 
broach  spire. 

Loddiswell,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Avon,  3  miles  MfW  of  Kings- 
bridge,  and  1  mile  from  Loddiswell  station  on  the  Kingsbridge 
branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office 
under  Kingsbridge ;  telegraph  office,  Kingsbridge.  Acreage, 
3598  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  805  ;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 845.  The  m.anor  belonged  foimerly  to  the  Ai-undels, 
and  afterwards  to  the  families  of  Kerswell  and  Wise.  Traces 
of  an  ancient  camp  are  on  Blackdown  Hill.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Buckland-Tout- 
Saints,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  value,  £250  with  residence. 
The  church  is  ancient  and  good ;  consists  of  nave  and  chancel, 
with  a  tower;  and  contains  several  monuments.  A  handsome 
pulpit  was  erected  in  the  parish  church  in  1893  in  memory  of 
Mr  Richard  Peek,  who  was  born  at  Hazlewood.  There  are 
Congregational  chapels  at  Loddiswell  and  Hazlewood. 

Loddon,  The,  a  river  of  Hants  and  Berks.  It  rises  near 
Old  Basingstoke,  in  Hants ;  runs  north-north-eastward  past 
Stratfieldsaye,  to  an  entrance  into  Berks,  1  mile  W  of  Eiseley, 
and  goes  north-north-eastward  across  Berks,  to  the  Thames 
at  Wargrave.  Its  length  of  course  is  neariy  30  miles.  Pope 
speaks  of  the  Loddon  as  "  with  silver  alders  crowned,"  and 
celebrates  it  as  the  nymph  Lodona  in  his  "  Windsor  Forest ; " 
and  Drayton  speaks  of  it,  in  reference  to  its  influx  into  the 
Thames,  as — 

"  Contributing  her  store, 
As  still  we  see  the  much  runs  ever  to  the  more." 
Loddon,  a  small  market  and  union  town  and  parish  in 
Norfolk.  The  town  stands  on  the  Chet,  a  small  aflluent  of 
the  river  Yare,  4  miles  SW  of  Eeedham  station  on  the 
G.E.R.,  and  10  SE  of  Norwich.  It  has  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  under  Norwich.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one 
long  street,  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  has  a  weekly  mar- 
ket on  Tuesday,  and  fairs  on  Easter  Monday  and  the  Mon- 
day after  22  Nov.  There  is  a  commodious  town-hall,  erected 
in  1870,  a  county  police  station,  and  a  fire-engine  station. 
The  workhouse  of  the  union  is  in  the  parish  of  Heckingham. 
There  is  a  town  estate  consisting  of  a  house  and  a  farm 
of  76  acres,  the  rent  of  which  is  devoted  to  ecclesiastical, 
parochial,  and  charitable  purposes.  Acreage  of  parish,  3048, 
population,  1169.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Norwich;  net  value,  £183  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich.  The  church  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  by  Chief -Justice  Hobart;  is  a  large  and  handsome 
structure  of  flint  in  the  Perpendicular  style;  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  aisles,  S  porch,  and  an  embattled  western 
tower  with  a  peal  of  eight  bells;  and  contains  an  ancient 
font,  a  curious  old  picture  dating  from  1496,  and  several 
ancient  tombs  and  monuments.  A  church  room  was  erected 
in  1886-87.  There  is  also  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  and 
a  Wesleyan  chapel  erected  in  1894. 

Lode,  a  hamlet  in  Bottisham  paiish,  Cambridgeshire,  6J 
miles  ENE  of  Cambridge.  An  abbey,  called  the  Prioiy  of 
Anglesey,  was  founded  here  by  Henry  I.,  and  some  remains 
of  it  still  exist. 

Loders,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire.  The  village 
stands  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  river  Brit,  2  miles  NE  of 
Bridport  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  and  has  a  post  office  under 
Bridport ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Bridport,  Acre- 
age of  the  civil  parish,  2279  ;  population,  672  ;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 880.  Loders  Court  is  the  scat  of  the  Nepean  family. 
A  priory,  subordinate  to  Montsburgh  Abbey  in  Normandy, 
was  founded  hei-e  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL,  and  was  given 
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by  Henry  V.  to  the  Sion  Abbey.  Building  stone  is  quarried. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  ;  value, 
£70  with  residence.  The  church  has  a  low  massive  W  tower, 
and  is  good.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Loder,  The.     See  Lowtheb,  The. 

Lodge,  a  hamlet  in  Settle  township  and  p.arish,  in  the 
W.  E.  Yorkshire,  near  Settle. 

Lodge  Green,  part  of  the  village  of  Gunnerside,  in  Jlel- 
becks  township,  Grinton  parish,  in  the  N.  K.  Yoikshire,  5 
miles  N  of  Askn-igg  station  on  the  N.E.R. 

Lodge-on-the-Wolds,  fonnerly  an  extra-parochial  tract, 
now  a  township,  in  Notts,  6i-  miles  S  of  Bingham.  Post 
town,  Nottingham  ;  money  order  oflice,  Keyworth ;  telegi'aph 
office,  Plumtree.     Acreage,  24 ;  population,  5. 

Lodge,  The,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  St  Martin's  p.arish, 
Salop,  1  mile  S  of  Presgweene  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  4^ 
miles  N  of  Oswestry.  It  contains  the  village  of  Weston 
Ehyn  and  the  township  of  Bron-y-Garth,  which  has  a  post 
office  under  Euabon ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office, 
Weston  Ehyn.  Population,  1647.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph;  gi'oss  value,  £150.  Patron, 
Lord  Trevor.  The  chm-ch  of  St  John  the  Divine  was  bnilt 
in  1878. 

Lodore,  a  locality,  with  a  famous  waterfall,  on  the  E 
side  of  Derwent  Water,  in  Cumberland,  3  miles  S  of  Kes- 
wick. It  forms  a  fine  centre  for  excursions  by  lake  or  land. 
The  waterf.all,  which  is  approached  behind  a  hotel,  occurs  in 
a  profound  wide  chasm  between  the  picturesque  heights  of 
Gowder  Crag  and  Shepherds  Crag,  is  an  intricate  series  of 
little  cascades  and  cataracts  split  and  disjoined  by  numerous 
boulders,  makes  an  aggregate  descent  of  about  360  feet,  and 
in  high  flood  becomes  tumultuous,  furious,  and  grand,  emit- 
ting a  muffled  thunderous  sound  audible  at  the  distance  of 
3  miles.  A  whimsical  rhyming  description  of  it  was  written 
by  Southey  for  the  nm-sery.  The  best  view-point  of  the 
chasm  is  the  top  of  a  cliff,  reached  by  a  climb  round  Shep- 
herds Crag,  and  commands  at  the  same  time  an  extensive 
brilliant  prospect  over  part  of  Derwent  Water  and  northward 
to  Bassenthwaite  and  Skiddaw. 

Lodsworth,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  near  the  river  Eother,  Si- 
miles NE  of  Midhm-st  station  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R.  It  con- 
tains the  hamlet  of  Lickfold,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order 
office  under  Petwovth  ;  telegi-aph  office,  Selham.  Acreage, 
2442  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  645  ;  of  the  eoclesias- 
tical,  592.  The  manor  belonged  anciently  to  the  Bishop  of 
London;  was  then  a  liberty,  enjoying  certiiin  exemptions;  was 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Su:  Anthony  Browne  ;  and  belongs 
now  to  the  E.irl  of  Egmont.  Blackdown  House,  an  old 
Elizabethan  mansion,  is  in  the  parish.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Chichester ;  value,  £70  with  residence. 
The  church  is  ancient ;  comprises  nave,  aisles,  transepts, 
and  chancel,  with  a  tower.  The  nave  has  a  kind  of  open 
cloister  of  timber-work,  and  has  been  restored. 

Loe  Pool,  the  estuary  of  the  Cober  river  in  Cornwall, 
extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Helston  to  the  sea,  and  pos- 
sessing peculiar  and  interesting  features.     See  Helston. 

Lofthouse  or  Loftus,  a  market-town  and  a  parish  in  the 
N.  R.  Yorkshire.  The  town  stands  IJ  mile  from  the  coast, 
4|  miles  ESE  of  Saltbum,  and  7  NE  by  E  of  Guisbrough  ; 
is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  and  has  a  station  on  the  N.E.R., 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  (E.S.O)  of  the 
name  of  Loftus,  and  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  local  board,  formed  in  1876,  and  has 
a  complete  system  of  sewerage.  Acreage  of  parish,  3737,  be- 
sides 180  of  foreshore  ;  population,  3897.  Under  the  district 
council  the  urban  district  consists  of  the  parishes  of  Loftus, 
Livei'ton,  and  Skinningrove.  The  chief  industiy  is  mining 
in  ironstone.  Loftus  Hall,  the  property  of  the  Marquess  of 
Zetland,  is  a  chief  residence.  A  fine  plesiosaurns  was 
found  here,  and  is  now  in  the  Yorkshne  5luseum.  A  cir- 
culai'  mound  with  an  ancient  entrenchment  is  W  of  the  vil- 
lage. A  small  Benedictine  priory  stood  at  Handale,  1  mile 
S,  was  founded  in  1133  by  William  Percy,  occupied  a  charm- 
ing site,  among  glens  and  dales,  with  a  fine  view  of  the 
ocean,  and  has  left  scarcely  any  vestiges.  The  living 
of  Loftus-in-Cleveland  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  York; 
net  value,  £502  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1811  after  designs  by 
Bonomi.  There  ai-e  Roman  Catholic,  Congregational,  Primi- 
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five  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a  cemetery  with  two 
mortuary  chapels  under  the  control  of  a  burial  board,  a  town- 
hall,  built  by  the  Marquess  of  Zetland  in  1879,  and  used  for 
entertainments,  &c.,  as  well  as  by  the  local  boai-d,  two  branch 
banks,  and  a  weekly  newspaper  is  published,  John  Hopkinson 
the  antiquary,  who  was  so  highly  respected  during  the  Civil 
War  of  Charles  I.  as  to  receive  letters  of  protection  from  the 
rival  commanders  in  Y'orkshire,  was  a  resident,  and  Gen.  the 
Hon.  Sh  E.  Dundas  died  here  in  1844.  There  is  a  6ne 
monument  to  the  latter  in  the  church. 

Lofthouse,  a  hamlet  in  Harewood  township  and  parish, 
W.  E.  Yorkshire,  in  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe,  1  mile  from 
Arthington  station  on  the  N.E.E.,  and  7J  miles  NNE  of  Leeds. 

Lofthouse,  a  village  in  Fountains  Earth  township,  Kirkby 
Malzeard  parish,  W.  E.  Yorkshire,  near  the  river  Nidd,  7 
miles  N  of  Pateley  Bridge  station  on  the  N.E.E.  Post  town, 
Leeds ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Pateley  Bridge.  There 
are  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  a  charity  school  founded  in  1743. 

Lofthouse,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  the  W. 
E.  Yorkshu'e.  The  village  stands  1  mile  E  of  the  Leeds  and 
Wakefield  railway,  and  3  miles  N  of  Wakefield,  and  has  a 
station,  jointly  with  Outwood,  on  the  railway,  and  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Wakefield.  The  town- 
ship contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Carlton,  Eothwell  Haigh, 
Ouzlewell Green, and Eobin Hood.  Acreage,1976;  popnlation, 
3875;  of  theecclesiastical  parish, 3967.  The  manor,  with  Loft- 
house Park,  belongs  to  the  Ch.arlesworth  family.  Lofthouse 
Hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Eamskill  family.  There  are  several 
stone  quarries  and  coalpits.  Large  quantities  of  vegetables 
ai-e  sent  to  the  markets  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  Cordage 
and  twine  are  spun.  Carlton  was  the  seat  of  a  family  called 
Hunts,  who  took  their  name  from  their  devotion  to  the  chase. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Kipon ;  net  value, 
£125  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Eothwell.  The 
church  was  built  in  1840,  and  is  a  plain  structure  in  the  Early 
English  style.  A  new  chancel  was  attached  to  the  old 
nave  in  1889.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel  in  Lofthouse,  a 
Free  Methodist  chapel  at  Eobin  Hood,  and  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels  in  Carlton.  Lofthouse  with 
Carlton  and  Thorpe  is  amalgamated  with  Eothwell  local 
board  district. 

Lofthouse  Gate,  a  h.amlet  in  Stanley-cum-Wrenthorpe 
township,  Waltefield  parish,  W.  R.  Y'orkshire,  near  Lofthouse. 

Loftsome,  a  h.amlet  in  Wressell  parish,  E.  R.  Yorkshire, 
on  the  river  Derwent,  3^  miles  NW  of  Howden.  A  bridge 
was  built  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and  gives 
communication  with  Selby  and  Howden. 

Loftus.     See  Lofthouse,  in  the  N.  R.  Y'orkshire. 

Logarston,  a  township  in  Almeley  pai-ish,  Herefordshire, 
4^  miles  W  of  Weobley. 

Lolworth,  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  Via  De- 
vana,  3  miles  SSW  of  Long  Stanton  station  on  the  St  Ives 
and  Cambridge  branch  of  the  G.E.E.,  and  6  NW  of  Cambridge. 
Post  town,  St  Ives ;  money  oi'der  office,  Boxworth  ;  telegi-aph 
office,  Swavesey.  Acreage,  1110;  population,  130.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ely  ;  net  value,  £118  with 
residence.  The  church,  which  stands  on  a  height,  is  a  small 
but  ancient  building  of  stone  in  the  Late  Decorated  and  Per- 
pendicular styles. 

Lonan.     See  Kirk  Lonan. 

Londesborough,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in 
the  E.  R.  Y'oi-kshii-e,with  a  station  on  the  N.E.R,  and  a  post 
and  telegi-aph  office  under  Market  Weighton;  money  order 
office,MarketWeighon,  Acreageof  township,  4258;  population, 
380.  It  contains  the  hamlet  of  Easthorpe.  Londesborough 
Park  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Londesborough.  The  mansion 
stands  in  a  beautiful  park  of  400  acres,  containing  an  avenue 
more  than  a  mile  in  length  and  several  lakes,  the  largest  of 
which  is  9  acres  in  extent.  This  place  gives  the  title  of 
Baron  and  Eai-1  to  the  Denison  family.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  diocese  of  York ;  net  value,  £670  with  residence. 
Patron,  Lord  Londesborough.  The  church  is  a  building  in 
various  styles  of  architecture,  and  contains  some  interesting 
monuments  of  the  Clifford  family,  who  owned  this  estate  for 
nearly  400  years.  It  was  restored  in  1886  at  the  cost  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Londesborough.  An  hospital  was 
founded  in  1680  by  the  Earl  of  Bridlington  and  Cork  for 
twelve  poor  persons,  endowed  with  £100  charged  on  the 
Londesborough  estate. 
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London,  the  capital  of  the  British  Empii-e,  and  the  largest, 
most  populous,  and  most  widely-famed  city  of  the  world, 
lies  upon  both  banks  of  the  river  Thames,  and  on  the  hills 
which  enclose  the  river  valley,  about  50  miles  W  of  the  Nore. 
The  dome  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  stands  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  London  proper  or  London  city,  is  situated  in  50° 
30'  47-55"  N  lat.,  and  0°  5'  48-2"  W  long,  of  Greenwich. 
The  old  city  of  London  is  situated  wholly  in  Middlesex,  but 
the  town  beyond  the  city  limits  extends  into  four  counties, 
Essex  and  Middlesex  on  the  N,  and  Kent  and  Surrey  on  the 
S.  Ai'ticles  on  many  districts  of  London  are  dispersed 
throughout  this  work.  In  the  present  article  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  metropolis 
under  the  following  headings : — 

A.  Histoiy. 

B.  Historical  Localities. 

C.  Extent,  Divisions,  Population,  &c. 

D.  General  Appearance. 

E.  Public  Buildings,  Parks,  Theatres,  &c. 

F.  Museums,  Libraries,  and  Art  Exhibitions. 

G.  Learned  and  Scientifio  Societies,  Colleges,  Schools. 
H.  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Chm'ches,  Chapels,  &c. 

I.    Charitable  Institutions,  Hospitals,  &c. 

K.  Government,  Police,  Fire  Brigade,  &c. 

L.  Law  Com-ts,  Inns  of  Court,  &c. 

M.  Railways,  Tramways,  Omnibuses,  &c. 

N.  Commerce,  Markets,  Manufactures,  Trades,  &c. 

0.  List  of  Works  on  London. 
A.  History. — The  name  London  is  commonly  thought  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Celtic  words  llyn  and  din  or 
diuas ;  the  former  signifying  "  a  lake,"  the  latter  signifying 
originally  "a  fort"  or  a  "fortified  place,"  and  supposed  to 
be  the  etymon  of  the  Roman  word  dunum,  the  Saxon  don 
or  ton,  and  the  English  toton.  The  "lake"  to  which  the 
name  refers  was  the  great  expansion  of  the  Thames,  which 
existed  till  comparatively  recent  times,  covering  the  site 
of  Southwark  and  Lambeth,  and  spreading  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  marshes  of  Plaistow,  Greenwich, 
and  Woolwich.  Tacitus  states  that  the  name  was  taken 
from  the  site,  and  Owen,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Welsh 
Archasology,  says  that  it  means  "  the  town  on  the  lake." 
The  Romans  originally  called  it  Londinium  —  evidently  a 
corraption  of  its  pristine  British  name ;  they  afterwards, 
but  probably  not  till  after  it  became  the  capital  of  their 
British  province,  called  it  Colonia  Augusta,  seemingly 
from  its  magnificence,  and  they  likewise  called  it  Augusta 
Trinobantum,  with  .allusion  to  its  having  been  the  capital  of 
the  British  tribe  Trinobantes.  The  Britons  of  the  5th  cen- 
tuiy  called  it  Lundaine,  Bede  calls  it  Londinia,  King  Alfred 
calls  it  Lundenceaster,  and  other  or  later  authorities  call  it 
variously  Lundenbyrig,  Lundenbui-gh,  Lundewic,  Lundene, 
Lundune,  Lundone,  and  Londone.  The  present  name,  under 
one  modification  or  other,  has  thus  existed  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  authentic  history.  And  "  it  is  evident,"  says 
old  Lambai-de,  writing  in  1567, "  that  verie  few  places  of  this 
realme  have  enjoyed  their  name  so  longe ;  which  thinge  also 
is  in  myne  opinion  no  lighte  argument  that  it  hathe  bene  of 
great  price  these  many  yeares ;  for  what  greater  cause  is 
theare  of  the  ehaunge  of  names  than  the  chaunge  of  their 
estate  ? — neither  meane  I  by  this  that  it  hathe  sence  the  be- 
gynninge  possessed  either  that  largenesse,  beautie,  or  nomber 
of  people,  that  it  now  enjoyethe,  but  that  in  regard  of  the 
state  of  the  realme  then  beinge,  it  was  inferior  to  none  within 

The  town,  in  the  ancient  British  times,  consisted  of  huts 
formed  of  stakes,  wattles,  and  mud ;  occupied  the  slopes  and 
summits  of  the  rising  giound  along  the  river,  from  between 
Billingsgate  and  Tower  Hill  to  Dowgate,  and  backward  to  the 
line  of  the  present  Lombard  Street  and  Fenchnrch  Street, 
and  was  engirt  on  all  sides  except  the  river  one  by  either 
marsh  or  forest.  The  inhabitants  probably  lived  chiefly  by 
hunting  and  by  fishing,  they  were  accustomed  to  stall  as 
many  cattle  as  sufficed  for  a  few  months'  consumption,  and 
they  may  have  cai-ried  on  some  small  inland  commerce.  Their 
chiefs  or  kings,  in  the  centm-y  before  the  Christian  era,  reigned 
over  a  considerable  tenitory,  and  seem  to  have  been  equal  to 
the  greatest  in  Britain.  Cassibelan  or  Cassivellaunus,  king 
of  the  Catieuchlani,  resident  at  Verulam,  invaded  their  ter- 
ritoiy,  slew  the  king  Immanuence  or  Lud,  and  sought  to  slay 
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also  his  son  and  heir  Mandubrace.  The  latter  was  not  able 
to  make  resistance,  fled  to  Ca;sar,  who  then  lay  in  Gaul  with 
a  Roman  army,  besought  and  obtained  his  protection,  and 
conducted  him  and  his  army  into  Britain,  in  order  to  be  re- 
stored to  his  kingdom  (b.c.  55).  Csesar  came  over  again  in 
the  following  year  (b.c.  54),  crossed  the  Thames,  and  en- 
camped near  St.aines,  and  is  thought  to  have  there  done 
something  for  restoring  Mandubrace,  and  he  must  have 
passed  either  through  Loudon  or  near  it,  but  he  does  not 
make  any  mention  of  it  in  his  Commentaries.  The  Romans 
took  possession  of  it  under  the  Emperor  Claudius  (a.d.  43), 
and  they  soon  made  it  a  comparatively  gi-eat  seat  of  trade 
and  commerce ;  yet  they  did  not  at  first  constitute  it  a 
*'  colonia,"  but  allowed  it  to  remain  an  "  oppidum."  It 
was  therefore  unwalled,  and  when  Boadicea,  at  the  head  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Iceni  and  Trinobantes,  rose  in  wrath  against 
the  Romans,  it  could  not  resist  her,  but  was  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed even  to  the  slaughter  of  all  its  inhabitants  (a.d.  61). 
The  Romans,  under  then-  General  Suetonius,  advanced  on 
London,  and  met  Boadicea  at  the  bridge  over  the  "  river  of 
Wells,"  defeating  her  in  a  sanguinary  engagement  whose 
memory  was  preserved  in  the  name  "  Battle  Bridge,"  uutil 
the  building  of  King's  Cross  Railway  Station  and  the  drain- 
age of  the  district  swept  away  both  the  bridge  and  river. 
Boadicea  killed  herself  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  She  was  the  last  British  sovereign  of  London. 
The  Romans  rebuilt  the  town  in  an  altered  form  and  with 
enlarged  limits,  and  erected  it  into  a  prefecture,  yet  even 
then  did  not  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  much  less  of 
a  municipium.  York  was  the  Roman  capital,  and  Colchester 
was  the  seat  of  the  court  which  held  jurisdiction  over  Lon- 
don. But  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantius  Chlorns, 
father  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  about  the  year  306,  the 
Romans  built  a  wall  round  London ;  and  at  other  dates, 
before  and  after,  they  erected  substantial  houses  throughout 
the  town,  and  a  citadel  or  fortified  post  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Cannon  Street  Railway  Station,  and  a  temple  to 
Diana  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  St  Paul's.  They  also 
formed  great  military  roads  through  it  and  from  it,  raised 
its  commerce  to  such  a  pitch  that  in  359  it  had  no  fewer 
than  800  vessels  in  the  export  trade  of  corn  alone,  and 
eventually  made  it  a  capital  city,  a  place  of  comparative 
luxury,  and  the  seat  of  the  Vicarius  Britanniarum  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Imperial  treasury.  There  were  many 
Christians  in  Britain  at  this  time,  and  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius Chlorus  married  a  British  Princess  Helena,  who 
was  a  Christian.  We  find  the  Bishop  of  London  recorded 
as  taking  part  in  the  Council  of  Aries  (a.d.  314).  The 
son  of  the  British  Helena  (Constantine  tlie  Gi^eat)  became 
the  first  Christian  emperor,  and  Helena  was  canonized  for 
her  many  services  to  the  Church,  especially  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Cross  (a.d.  325)  and  for  bringing  to  Rome 
the  steps  of  Pilate's  Judgment  Hall,  which  exist  in  Rome 
to  the  present  day,  and  form  the  one  link  with  the  personality 
of  Jesus  the  authenticity  of  which  is  admitted  by  all  the  world. 
The  Roman  city  originally  extended  from  Billingsgate  to 
Dowgate,  where  the  chief  fortress  stood,  the  Waibrook  wash- 
ing its  foot.  Later  on  these  boundaries  were  extended,  and 
mediaeval  London  had  a  circuit  of  3  miles  of  wall,  22  feet 
high  and  8  thick,  extending  from  the  west  side  of  the  Tower 
to  the  Fleet  river.  Remains  of  the  north  side  of  the  wall 
still  exist  along  "  London  Wall,"  in  the  churchyards  of  All- 
hallows  on  the  Wall,  of  St  Alphage,  and  of  Cripplegate. 
Watling  Street  came  in  by  Dowgate  from  Southwark,  Shooter's 
Hill,  and  Dover;  went  through  the  town,  along  the  present 
Watling  Street,  and  past  St  Paul's,  and  went  ofli'  by  Oxford 
Street  and  Edgware  Road  toward  St  Albans  and  the  north. 
Ermine  Street  went  out  by  Cripplegate  to  Stamford  Hill,  Ed- 
monton, .and  Royston  toward  Lincolnshhe ;  the  Portway  went 
westward  toward  Staines  and  Silchester ;  another  road  went 
eastward  by  Old  Street  and  Shoreditch  Churchyai-d  toward 
Colchester;  Stane  Street  went  from  a  ford  or  ferry  opposite 
York  Gate  stairs,  by  St  George's  Fields,  toward  Streatham 
and  Chichester,  and  another  road  went  from  the  same  place 
toward  Holwood  Hill  and  Pevensej-.  A  famous  relic,  known 
to  the  Romans  as  the  London  Stone,  and  serving  in  Roman 
times  as  the  milliai-ium  or  central  stone  from  which  the  miles 
were  reckoned  along  the  roads  of  Britain,  stood  long  on  the 
N  side  of  Cannon  Street,  and  is  now  preserved  close  to  its 
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original  position  in  a  recess  of  the  wall  of  St  Swithin's  Chnrcli. 
It  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  common  people  as  a 
sort  of  palladium,  whose  possession  ensured  the  mastery  of 
the  city.  See  Jack  Cade's  remarks  in  Shakespeare's  "  Henry 
VI."  part  2,  scene  vi.  It  has  been  conjectured  from  this  and 
similar  passages,  that  in  ancient  British  times  it  may  have 
possessed  divine  attributes,  or  at  least  served  as  the  sacrificial 
altar  to  the  tribal  god.  Koman  coins,  urns,  vases,  potterj', 
bronze  weapons,  fibnlse,  beads,  amulets,  lamps,  lachryma- 
tories, inscriptions,  and  tessellated  pavements  have  been  found 
in  many  places,  and  some  are  preserved  in  the  Guildhall,  others 
in  the  British  Museum. 

London  was  left  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  Romanised 
Britons  at  the  retiring  of  the  Romans;  was  taken  about 
477  by  the  Saxon  (Jute)  invaders  under  Hengist  and  Horsa ; 
was  eventually  made  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Esses, 
which  included  Middlesex ;  became  about  604  the  seat  of  a 
refonnded  diocese,  with  a  cathedral  afterwards  known  as 
St  Paul's,  on  the  site  of  Diana's  Temple ;  was  then, 
according  to  Bede's  account,  a  princely  mart-town,  or  em- 
porium of  a  vast  number  of  nations  resorting  to  it  by  sea  and 
by  land ;  suffered  devastation  by  plague  in  664,  and  by  fire 
in  764,  798,  and  801 ;  was  the  meeting-place  of  a  parlia- 
ment in  833,  convoked  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  and  in- 
heritor of  all  the  quondam  heptarchy  ;  suffered  much  injui-y 
at  different  times,  particularly  in  839,  from  inroads  by  the 
Danes;  went  into  possession  of  that  people  in  851,  and  con- 
tinned  securely  under  them  till  872 ;  was  taken  by  Alfred  in 
884;  suffered  desolation  by  fire  in  893,  and  was  immediately 
rebuilt  by  Alfred,  re-fortified  in  its  encompassing  walls, 
divided  into  wards  nnder  separate  sheriffs,  and  constituted 
in  some  respects  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  Danes 
menaced  it  again  in  896-7,  laying  up  their  fleet  in  the  river 
Lea,  wintering  there,  and  strengthening  themselves  by  an 
entrenchment,  but  they  were  beaten  off,  with  capture  of  some 
of  then:  ships  and  burning  of  the  rest,  by  the  citizens. 
Athelstane  made  London  a  mint-town  in  925,  and  endeavoured 
to  stimulate  commerce  by  promising  a  patent  of  gentility 
to  every  merchant  who  should  make  three  voyages  on  his 
own  adventure  to  the  Mediten-anean.  The  city  was  greatly 
damaged  by  fire  in  962,  St  Paul's  being  destroyed;  and 
was  wholly  bm-nt  down  in  the  greater  fire  of  982.  The  fleet 
assembled  at  London  in  992  to  resist  the  Danes,  who 
attacked  the  town  again  and  again  during  the  snceecding 
years.  Eventually  it  submitted  in  1013  to  Sweyn  (Swegen), 
who  had  become  the  first  Danish  King  of  England  in  the 
previous  year.  Only  a  very  few  relics  of  the  Saxon  period 
now  exist,  and  these  consist  chiefly  of  ciypts  and  small 
portions  of  conventual  buildings.  Winchester,  even  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  period,  and  not  London,  was  the  para- 
mount capital  of  England. 

A  few  of  the  oldest  churches  have  names  of  Saxon  saints, 
as  St  Ethelburga,  St  Botolph,  St  Alphage ;  and  the  fine  church 
of  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  preserves  the  memory  of  our  one 
British  saint. 

Canute  (Cnnt)  inherited  the  sovereignty  of  England  from  his 
father  Sweyn,  and,  after  encountering  considerable  resistance 
from  the  SaxonsunderEdmnndIronside,he  established  himself 
secnrelyon  the  throne.  A  tax  of  £11,000  was,  in  lOlS,  imposed 
by  him  on  the  city,  and  that  amount  both  evinces  the  wealthy 
condition  to  which  the  inhabitants  had  risen,  and  shows  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  London  to  have  been  then  about  one-seventh 
of  the  productiveness  of  the  whole  kingdom,  for  while  the  tax 
on  London  was  £11,000,  that  on  all  England  was  £72,000. 
Harold  I.  was  elected  by  an  assembly  or  witenagemote  at  Ox- 
ford to  succeed  his  father  Canute.  That  assembly  consisted 
mainly  of  all  the  nobles  to  the  N  of  the  Thames,  but  it  in- 
cluded certain  traders  from  London,  probably  those  merchants 
■who  had  acqutted  patents  of  gentility  for  making  three 
voyages  on  their  own  adventure  to  the  Mediten-anean,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as  affording  the 
first  instance  of  commons-members  from  London  to  Parlia- 
ment, yet  it  appears  to  have  reaUy  been  .altogether  aristo- 
cratic, and  to  have  admitted  the  London  merchants  solely  on 
the  ground  of  their  patents  of  gentility.  The  Danes,  while 
in  power,  did  gi-eat  things  for  London.  They  originally,  and 
for  a  number  of  times,  came  against  it  as  semi-savages  only 
to  steal  and  sack  and  slay,  but  even  before  the  fall  of  tlie 
Saxon  power  they  began  to  settk  down  as  promoters  of  in- 
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dustry  and  commerce.  Some  suburban  extension  of  the  city, 
or  extension  beyond  the  walls,  had  taken  place  so  early  as 
before  the  close  of  the  6tli  centuiy,  and  that  extension  was 
gi-eatly  enlarged,  toward  the  close  of  the  Saxon  period,  by 
Danish  colonists.  These  settlers  built  houses  outside  the 
walls,  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  in  the  Strand  and  in  South- 
wark,  and  even  had  sites  in  the  city  been  at  their  option, 
they  probably  would  have  prefen-ed  the  suburban  sites  for 
conveniences  of  trade.  Their  descendants,  after  the  sceptre 
passed  to  Canute,  followed  their  example.  These  built 
largely  to  the  W  of  the  city  walls,  and  on  the  S  side  of  the 
river ;  they  mainly  originated  Westminster ;  they  gave  name 
to  Southwark  by  constructing  a  fortified  post  at  it,  originally 
called  the  South  Werk ;  they  addicted  themselves  zealously 
to  commerce ;  they  used  then-  Scandinavian  prestige,  as  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Norsemen  rovers,  for  navigating  all  seas; 
they  made  London  an  entrepot  of  foreign  wares  for  all  pai-ts 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  they  soon  constituted  London,  with  its 
suburbs,  the  ti-ne  capital  of  England,  both  commercial  and 
political.  The  local  memorials  of  them  are  both  nnmerous 
and  gi-eat.  The  present  church  of  St  Clement  Danes  occupies 
the  site  of  a  church  of  theirs,  which  had  a  bm-i.al-place  for 
their  merchants  and  their  mariners ;  and  it  retains  for  its 
parochial  badge  the  emblem  which  they  gave  it — the  emblem 
of  an  anchor.  St  Glare's  Church,  in  Southwark,  took  its 
name  from  the  famous  Scandinavian  saint,  Olaf ;  and  Tooley 
Street  acquired  its  designation  through  corruption  of  the 
same  name.  Even  three  chmxhes  within  the  city  were  built 
by  them  in  honour  of  their  gi-eat  saint,  and,  though  rebuilt, 
still  retam  the  name  of  St  Olave.  The  church  of  St  Magnus 
the  Martyr,  London  Bridge,  also  was  originally  a  Danish 
church.  The  Danish  kings,  too,  resided  principally  in  Lon- 
don, and  made  it  the  seat  of  the  national  councils.  Hardi- 
canute  (Harthacnut)  died  in  it,  and  was  buried  among  his 
conntiymen  in  the  church  of  St  Clement  Danes.  Even  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  though  restoring  the  Saxon  line  in  his 
own  person  to  the  throne,  adopted  the  usages  of  the  Danes ; 
acted  more  as  the  half-brother  of  Hardicanute  than  as  the 
representative  of  his  Saxon  ancestors;  was  indeed  crowned  at 
Winchester,  but  made  London  the  seat  of  his  government,  and 
built  a  palace  at  Westminster,  founded  Westminster  Abbey, 
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policy,  and  was  the  first  of  the  English  kings  buried  at  West- 
minster. 

William  the  Conqueror  acquired  London  without  a  struggle, 
and  was  crowned  at  Westminster.  He  got  possession  rather 
by  reason  of  internal  factions  than  by  reason  of  the  city's 
want  of  strength,  and  he  pradently  chose  to  conciliate  the 
inhabitants  by  giring  them  a  kindly  and  pithy  charter.  The 
document  is  written  in  the  Saxon  character  on  a  slip  of  parch- 
ment 6  inches  long  and  1  inch  broad,  and  is  the  gi-eatest 
treasure  of  the  City  Libraiy.  Translated  into  modem  English 
it  runs  as  follows : — "  Wifliam  the  king  greeteth  WiUiam  the 
bishop,  and  Godfrey  the  portreeve,  and  all  the  burgesses  within 
London,  friendly.  And  I  acquaint  you,  that  I  will  that  ye 
be  all  three  law-worthy,  as  ye  were  in  King  Edward's  days. 
And  I  will  that  every  child  be  his  father's  heir  after  his  father's 
days.  And  I  will  not  suffer  that  any  man  do  you  any  wrong. 
God  preserve  you."  (To  be  "  law- worthy "  was  to  have  the 
right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  or  as  we  should  say,  to  have  cor- 
porate rights.)  London,  with  exception  of  three  small  manors 
belonging  to  the  Cron-n,  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  book : 
but  it  probably  was  the  subject  of  a  separate  survey.  The 
White  Tower,  forming  the  nucleus  of  all  the  subsequent  Towei", 
and  serving  as  both  a  palace  and  a  fortress,  was  buUt  in 
1078.  The  Tower  was  purposely  built  just  outside  the  city, 
whose  boundary  was  slightly  deflected  on  this  account.  It 
served  the  Conqueror  and  all  his  successors  to  overawe  their 
not  always  obedient  capital.  Great  part  of  the  city  had  been 
consumed  by  fire  in  the  previous  year,  and  gi-eat  part  of  it, 
including  both  new  buildings  and  old  (.amongst  them  St 
Paul's  agam),  was  consumed  in  1087  and  in  1092.  Its 
prosperity  was  checked  also  by  exactions  of  William  Rufus, 
and  by  violent  hurricanes  and  extensive  inundations.  William 
Rufus  strengthened  the  Tower,  built  Westminster  Hall,  and 
restored  a  wooden  bridge  which  had  been  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  old  London  bridge  of  the  Romans.  Numerous  chm-ches 
and  monastic  establishments  were  built  during  the  reigns  of 
the  two  Williams,  and  some  portions  of  several  of  them  stiU 
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exist.  Heniy  I.  was  crowned  here  in  1100,  and  he  gave  a 
charter  to  the  citizens  exempting  them  from  Dane-geld  and 
the  billeting  of  soldiers,  and  eonfen-ing  upon  them  many  new 
privileges ;  yet  he  so  oppressed  the  natives  and  favoured  the 
Normans  as  to  provoke  much  antipatliy  to  the  Norman  rule. 
The  citizens,  therefore,  opened  their  gates  to  Stephen,  sub- 
mitted reluctantly  to  the  Empress  Maud,  and  took  part  with 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  restoring  Stephen  to  the  throne. 
A  gi'eat  fire  broke  out  in  1136,  burned  down  the  city  from 
London  Stone  to  Aldgate,  and  destroyed  William  Rufus's 
wooden  bridge.  The  Knights  of  St  John  settled  at  Clerken- 
well  in  1118,  and  the  Knights  Templars  at  Holborn  in  1184. 
The  Tower  was  used  as  a  palace  by  Stephen,  and  St  Katharine's 
Hospital,  on  ground  now  occupied  by  the  docks,  was  founded 
by  the  Empress  Maud. 

An  interesting  picture  of  the  metropolis  and  its  customs 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  is  given  in  the  life  of  A'  Becket  (who 
■was  a  Londoner),  written  by  Fitz-Stephen,  a  monk  of  Can- 
terbm-y.  The  city  was  then  bounded  on  the  land  side  by  a 
high  and  spacious  wall,  fm'nished  with  turrets  and  with  seven 
double  gates,  supposed  to  have  been  Aldgate,  Bishopsgate, 
Cripplegate,  Aldersgate,  Newgate,  Lndgate,  and  a  postern 
near  the  Tower,  and  had  in  the  east  part  "  a  tower  palatine," 
and  in  the  west  two  castles  well  fortified — the  castles  of 
Baynard  and  Montfichet.  About  2  miles  farther  west,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  was  the  royal  palace  at  Westminster, 
"an  incomparable  strnctnre,  guarded  by  a  wall  and  bul- 
warks." Between  this  and  the  city  was  a  continuous  suburb, 
mingled  with  large  and  beautiful  gardens  and  orchards 
])elonging  to  the  citizens,  who  themselves  were  everywhere 
known  and  supereminently  respected  for  "  their  civil  de- 
meanour, their  goodly  apparel,  their  table,  and  their  dis- 
course." The  number  of  conventual  churches  in  the  city 
and  the  suburbs  was  thirteen,  and  that  of  "  lesser  parochial 
churches"  was  126.  On  the  north  side  were  open  meadows 
and  pasture  lands,  and  beyond  these  was  a  great  forest,  in 
whose  coverts  lurked  "  the  stag,  the  hind,  the  wild  boar,  and 
the  bull."  Outside  one  of  the  gates  in  a  certain  "  smooth  field" 
— Smithfield — on  every  Friday,  "unless  it  were  a  solemn  festi- 
val," was  a  great  market  for  horses,  to  which  earls,  bai-ons, 
knights,  and  citizens  repaired  for  seeing  and  for  pm'chasing, 
and  to  which  the  city  merchants  took  their  wares  from  every 
nation  under  heaven.  "  The  Arabian  sent  thither  his  gold  ; 
the  S.ibeans,  spice  and  frankincense  ;  the  Scytliians,  armour ; 
Babylon,  its  oil;  Egypt,  precious  stones;  India,  purple 
vestments;  Norway  and  Russia,  furs,  sables,  and  amber- 
gi-ease ;  and  Gaul,  its  wine.  The  only  plagues  were  the  m- 
temperate  diinking  of  foolish  persons  and  the  frequent  fires." 

Richard  I.  was  crowned  at  Westminster  in  1189 ;  changed 
the  designation  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  from  port- 
reeve to  m.ayor  in  1190  ;  obliterated  all  distinctions  between 
natives  and  foreigners  ;  acqubed  great  popularity  by  his  ex- 
ploits in  the  Holy  Land,  insomuch  as  to  induce  a  large  sum 
from  the  citizens  toward  his  ransom,  and  gave  to  the  corpora- 
tion after  his  return  a  new  charter  investing  them  with  the 
eonserviincy  of  the  Thames  and  with  other  privileges.  Yet 
he  subjected  the  Jews  to  severe  exactions,  and  even  to  torture 
and  massacre;  and  he  so  heavily  taxed  the  citizens  them- 
selves as  to  provoke  them  on  one  occasion  to  open  revolt 
under  the  famous  AVilliam  Fitzosbern  or  Longbeard  (1196). 

An  order  was  issued  in  1191  by  the  first  m.ayor,  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  the  aldermen,  for  the  prevention  of 
fires,  that  "  all  houses  erected  thereafter  in  London  should  be 
built  of  stone  or  brick,  with  party-walls  of  the  same,  and 
should  be  covered  over  with  slates  or  tiles." 

John,  at  his  accession  in  1199,  confinned  all  the  citizens' 
rights  and  privileges  on  their  paying  him  3000  marks.  A 
wooden  bridge,  which  had  been  built  by  the  Empress  Maud  in 
lieu  of  the  burnt  bridge  of  William  Rufus,  was  replaced  by  the 
well-known  stone  structure  of  "  Old  London  Bridge,"  by 
Peter  of  Colechurch,  a  monk,  in  John's  reign,  and  a  fire  took 
place  there  in  the  year  1212,  just  after  its  completion,  which 
is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  death  of  about  3000  persons 
by  burning  or  by  drowning.  (Old  London  Bridge  took  from 
1176  to  1209  to  build.  The  houses  which  covered  it  almost 
from  end  to  end  began  to  be  built  upon  it  in  1280,  and  were 
not  removed  till  1757.  It  lasted  with  frequent  repairs  and 
alterations  until  1832,  when  Eennie's  bridge  took  its  place.) 
The  barons  took  possession  of  the  city  against  John,  com- 
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mitted  the  Tower  to  the  keeping  of  Archbishop  Langton,  and 
procured  in  Magna  Charta  a  declaration  that  the  franchise 
of  the  city  was  inviolable.  This  was  in  1215,  and  the  very 
next  year,  upon  John's  showing  signs  of  bad  faith,  the  barons 
swore  homage  to  Louis,  the  Dauphin  of  France,  as  king  of 
England,  in  the  Tower.  John  died  on  his  march  south- 
ward, and  the  barons  at  once  broke  with  the  Dauphin,  bnt  the 
prince  stood  a  siege  in  the  Tower  in  1217  before  he  would 
abandon  his  shadowy  English  crown.  This  is  the  last  time 
that  any  part  of  London  was  ever  in  other  than  English  hands. 

Henry  III.  repeatedly  roused  the  citizens  to  wrath  by  the 
severity  of  his  actions,  got  angiy  with  them  in  turn  in  con- 
sequence of  their  purchasing  his  plate  and  jewels,  which  he 
offered  for  sale  under  emergency,  and  in  pimishment  of  that 
act  of  theirs,  and  of  their  destroying  the  house  of  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  gi'anted  to  the  Abbot  the  right  of  an  annual 
fair  of  fifteen  days'  continuance  in  Tothill  Fields,  with  the 
effect  of  suppressmg  business  during  that  time  in  the  city.  In 
1263,  a  raid  was  made  upon  the  Lombard  bankers,  many  of 
whom  took  shelter  for  then:  Uves  in  the  churches,  and  in  the 
following  year,  on  some  trivial  pretext,  a  massacre  of  up- 
wards of  500  Jews  took  pKace.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  during 
the  Civil  War-,  took  up  his  headquarters  in  London,  whose 
citizens  warmly  supported  him,  their  bravery  at  Lewes  in 
1264  largely  contributing  to  that  victory,  ^\^len  De  Jlont- 
fort  next  year  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  and  an 
end  put  to  the  power  of  the  barons,  the  city  suft'ered  vengeance 
from  the  Royalists,  was  mulcted  in  20,000  marks,  and  under- 
went temporary  deprivation  of  its  privileges.  In  1258,  ac- 
cording to  the  chronicles  of  Evesham,  20,000  persons  in  the 
metropolis  died  of  hunger  from  a  dearth  of  corn,  and  in  1270, 
according  to  Fleetwood,  "  provisions  were  so  scarce  that 
parents  did  eat  their  own  children,"  and  wheat  was  sold  at 
a  price  equivalent  to  36s.  a  bushel.  The  Black  Friars  settled 
in  Holborn  in  1221,  the  Grey  Friars  in  1225,  the  White 
Friars  on  the  river  in  1211,  the  Augustinian  Friai'S  in  1253, 
and  the  Cmtched  Friars  in  1298. 

Edward  I.  was  crowned  at  Westminster  in  1274,  massacred 
280  Jews  in  the  city  and  seized  their  property,  restored  to  the 
citizens  the  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  dis- 
afforested Middlesex  forest,  and  finished  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  citizens,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IL,  took  part  with  his 
queen  and  son  against  him,  slew  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
seized  the  Tower.  A  fish  market  was  established  in  1320  at 
Fish  Wharf,  and  tolls  were  established  in  1340  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  streets  and  roads. 

Under  Edward  III.  London  obtiiined  many  important 
privileges,  as  the  right  of  holding  courts  of  jail  dehvery  for 
Newgate,  of  refusing  to  go  to  war  out  of  the  city,  of  appointmg 
the  mayor  as  sole  escheator  within  the  city,  and  the  perpetual 
right  of  m.agisterial  supremacy  over  the  borough  of  Southwark. 
Edward  III.  also  g.ave  to  the  chief  magistrate  the  title  of 
lord  mayor  (in  1354),  afforded  gi'eat  encouragement  to  the 
trading  companies  of  the  city,  ordered  the  smiths  and  gold- 
smiths to  put  their  mai-ks  on  all  theirchief  articles  of  manu- 
facture, established  the  mint  at  the  Tower,  and  erected  St 
Stephen's  Chapel.  The  city  sent  four  members  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1355,  received  the  Black  Prince  and  his  prisoner 
John  of  France  in  1369,  and  gave  entertainment,  through 
its  lord  mayor,  to  these  personages,  to  Edward  III.,  to  David 
of  Scotland,  and  to  the  King  of  Cyprus  in  1363.  John  of 
France  as  a  prisoner  occupied  the  Savoy  Palace  in  the 
Strand,  and  Da^-id  of  Scotland,  also  a  prisoner,  was  lodged  in 
the  Tower.  The  poet  Chancer  about  the  same  time  left  the 
"  Tabard  Inn  "  in  the  borough  on  that  famous  pilgrimage  to 
Canterbury,  which  he  has  immortalized  by  his  pen.  A  teiTible 
pestilence,  supposed  to  have  come  from  India  or  China,  broke 
out  in  1349,  and  is  recorded  to  have  been  fatal  to  npwai-dsof 
50,000  persons.  The  general  use  of  woollen  at  the  time  was 
unfavourable  to  cleanliness,  and  the  practice  of  maintaining 
household  fires  against  a  reredos  or  screen,  and  of  venting  the 
smoke  through  mere  apertures  of  the  roof,  was  prejudicial  to 
health.  The  windows  also  were  chiefly  latticed,  glass  being 
used  in  few  buildings  except  palaces,  churches,  and  monastic 
houses  ;  and  the  very  shops,  even  those  in  the  main  thorough- 
fares, were  rather  stalls  and  stands  than  sheltered  places. 
Another  pestilence  devastated  the  city  in  1361. 

Richard  II.  in  1377,  when  scai-cely  eleven  years  old,  made 
a  triumphal  progi-ess  through  London,  amid  gi'eat  demonstra- 
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tions  of  rejoicing,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster.  A 
rustic  mob  of  abont  200,000,  indignant  at  a  poll  tax — 
the  last  of  countless  hardships— and  headed  by  Wat  Tyler 
and  Jack  Straw,  assembled  in  1380  at  Blaciiheatb,  proceeded 
to  London,  were  joined  there  by  another  body  of  insm-gents ; 
worked  much  damage  in  the  city,  plundering  warehouses,  pil- 
laging mansions,  burning  the  Savoy  Palace,  and  hberating  the 
prisoners  in  the  jails ;  extorted  from  the  king  a  promise  of 
certain  rights  and  liberties,  and  struck  such  alarm  into  him 
that  he  took  refuge  in  the  Tower.  Then:  leader,  Wat  Tyler, 
was  slain  by  the  lord  mayor  at  Smithfield,  their  forces  were 
overpowered,  and  the  king,  when  the  crisis  was  over,  retracted 
the  promise  he  had  given,  and,  according  to  a  popular  eiTor, 
in  commemoration  of  the  lord  mayor's  zeal  added  the  symbol 
of  the  dagger  to  the  city  arms.  (The  heraldic  weapon  in  these 
well-known  ai'ms  is,  however,  the  sword  of  St  Paul,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  city,  and  was  in  use  before  1381,  as  the 
antiquary  Stowe  conclusively  proved.)  The  king's  subsequent 
reign,  however,  by  its  extravagance  and  luxuriousness,  excited 
such  sti-ong  disaffection  that,  on  the  occasion  of  his  absence 
in  Ireland  in  1399,  the  people  and  the  nobles,  headed  by  Heniy 
of  Lancaster,  broke  into  open  revolt. 

Henry  IV.  was  crowned  before  the  close  of  the  same  year 
at  Westminster,  and  an  illumination  of  the  city,  the  first 
which  had  ever  been  made,  took  place  at  his  coronation.  The 
Greek  Emperor  Palteologus  was  received  in  1400. 

The  city  had  originally  been  supphed  with  water  from 
three  brooks  which  ran  through  it,  but  m  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  its  buildings  along  and  over  these  brooks  it  began 
to  require  supply  from  some  other  quarter.  The  citizens  were 
therefore  compelled  in  1401  to  bring  a  supply  in  leaden  pipes 
from  Tyburn  Brook,  a  stream  which  crossed  the  present  line 
of  Oxford  Street  near  JIaiylebone  Lane,  and  fell  into  the 
Thames  a  little  above  Vauxhall  Bridge. 

A  dire  pestilence,  which  carried  off  abont  30,000  persons, 
occuiTed  in  1406.  Henry  IV.  was  noted  for  his  persecution 
of  the  LoUai-ds  or  Wickliffites,  and  Hemy  V.,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1413,  followed  in  the  same  course.  Sh  John 
Oldcastle,  better  known  as  Lord  Cobham,  and  distinguished 
as  a  leader  of  the  LoUai'ds,  was  condemned  for  alleged  heresy 
and  treachery,  got  a  respite  of  fifteen  days,  during  which 
he  escaped  from  the  Tower,  but  was  retaken,  and  eventu- 
ally burnt  in  St  Giles'  Fields.  In  1416  the  streets  were  first 
lighted  with  lanterns,  one  being  placed  at  the  door  of  each 
house,  and  about  the  same  time  Holbom  was  first  paved,  the 
new  Guildliall  was  built,  and  a  second  illumination  of  the 
city,  in  celebration  of  the  victories  of  the  English  arms  in 
France,  took  place.  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  thrice  lord 
mayor  of  London,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hemy  V. ;  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  St  Bartholomew's  and  Christ's  hospitals  ; 
endowed  certain  almshouses  near  Sion  College,  now  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  Highgate ;  and  at  an  entertainment  to  the 
king  in  the  Guildhall  is  said  to  have  cancelled  a  debt  of  the 
Crown  to  him  by  burning  a  packet  of  bonds  for  £60,000. 

An  insurrection,  headed  by  Jack  Cade,  took  place  in 
1450  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  insurgents,  to  the 
number  of  about  20,000,  encamped  on  Blackheath,  marched 
thence  by  London  Bridge  into  the  city,  committed  many 
outr.iges — among  the  rest  beheading  lord-treasurer  Say  and 
other  eminent  persons — but,  with  assistance  of  the  govenior 
of  the  Tower,  were  confronted  and  overpowered  by  the 
citizens.  The  wars  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York  soon  followed,  and  after  the  fii'st  engagement  a  solemn 
but  abortive  meeting  was  held  by  the  heads  of  the  contending 
factions  in  St  Paul's  to  attempt  a  reconciliation.  The 
citizens  chiefly  favoured  the  Yorkists,  and  in  guerdon  of  their 
partisanship  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  afterwards  con- 
feiTcd  by  Edwai'd  IV.  on  the  lord  mayor,  the  recorder,  and 
twelve  of  the  aldermen.  The  Yorkists  were  flnally  successful 
at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross  in  1461,  and  Edward  of 
York  was  declared  king  as  Edward  IV.  The  old  king — 
Henry — subsequently  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  in  1466,  whence  Warwick  delivered  him  in  1470. 
Kext  year  Henry  was  agam  captm-ed  at  the  battle  of  Bai-net, 
in  AprU,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  there  perished,  probably 
at  the  hand  of  Gloucester,  in  the  following  June.  The  Lan- 
castrians were  finally  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury in  1471,  and  Queen  Margaret  was  then  sent  to  the 
Tower,  whence  the  French  Louis  XL  released  her  by  ransom 
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in  1475.  The  bastard  of  Falconberg,  during  Edward  IV. 's 
reign,  came  up  the  river  with  a  force  of  5000  men  to  London 
Bridge,  burnt  some  houses  there,  marched  on  to  Aldgate,  was 
confronted  by  the  citizens  and  driven  back  to  St  Botolph's 
Church,  and  w.as  there  assailed  and  utterly  routed  by  the- 
ganison  of  the  Tower. 

The  frost  was  so  severe  in  1432  that  heavy  waggons  could 
travel  on  the  ice  of  the  Thames  from  London  to  Gravesend. 
The  first  lord  mayor's  show  took  place  in  1450.  Money  be- 
gan to  be  lent  on  secmity  to  government  about  that  time^ 
forming  then  the  first  small  nucleus  of  the  national  debt. 
The  first  corn  law  was  introduced  about  the  same  period, 
permitting  importation  from  foreign  countries  when  the  home 
price  rose  to  65.  Sd.  per  quarter.  A  law  was  iu  force  also 
for  regulating  the  apparel  of  each  grade  of  society,  and  the 
use  of  bricks  in  the  construction  of  houses  in  London  became 
general  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  The  bricks  were 
burnt  in  Moorfields,  and  so  rapidly  did  they  promote  building 
that,  as  has  been  rather  poetically  said,  "  the  houses  sprang 
up  almost  like  plantations  out  of  the  very  ground  where  they 
stood."  Yet  the  masonry  of  the  city  was  most  probably  of 
brick  in  the  Roman  times,  and  the  discontinuance  for  cen- 
turies in  the  use  of  that  material  was  probably  due  to  the 
loss  of  the  Roman  art  of  brickmaking. 

A  grand  tournament  was  held  at  Smithfield  in  1467,  in  the 
reigu  of  Edward  IV.,  iu  honour  of  ambassadors  from  Charles 
the  Bold  of  Burgundy  to  demand  the  king's  sister  in  marriage 
for  their  master.  The  current  coin  was  changed  and  con- 
siderably depreciated  in  1464,  the  first  printing-press  was 
estabhshed  by  William  Caxton  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster  in  1471,  the  right  of  choosing  the  lord 
mayor  and  sheriffs  was  vested  in  the  masters,  wardens,  and 
liveries  of  the  several  corporations  in  1473 ;  a  construction  of 
cisterns  and  conduits  for  supplying  water  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  and  the  subm-bs  took  place  about  the  same  time,  and 
another  pestilence,  fatal  to  a  vast  number  of  the  citizens, 
occm-red  in  1479.  The  young  Edward  V.,  whose  reign  lasted 
only  two  months  and  twelve  days,  died  in  1483,  probably  by 
violence,  in  the  Tower ;  and  Richard  III.  took  his  seat  as  king 
at  Westminster  in  the  same  year,  but  he  reigned  only  till  1485, 
and  is  notable  for  little  else  locally  than  the  incorporating  of 
the  Herald's  CoUege. 

Henry  VII.,  immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  Richard 
at  Bosworth  Field,  made  a  victorious  entry  into  London, 
and  went  straight  to  St  Paul's  to  make  devout  acknowledg- 
ments for  his  accession.  But  he  passed  through  the  streets 
in  a  closed  chariot,  either  in  fear  of  the  Yorkists  or  in 
dread  of  a  pestilence  which  then  prevailed  iu  the  city. 
The  pestilence  is  known  as  the  Sweating  Sickness,  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  severe  character,  and  carried  off  in  one  week  two 
lord  mayors  and  six  aldermen.  Henry  borrowed  £2000  from 
the  citizens,  professedly  for  public  purposes,  but  appropriated 
it  to  his  own  use  ;  he  also  extorted  other  sums  from  them  by 
fines  and  other  oppressive  methods.  The  gi-eat  wealth  which 
the  citizens  were  then  beginning  to  acquire  from  regrJar 
commerce  with  the  East  and  the  West  Indies  made  them  the 
objects  of  the  king's  extortion,  and  he,  in  general,  practised 
such  rapacity  as  to  leave  at  his  death  an  amount  of  nearly 
£2,000,000.  His  oppressions  extended  also  to  the  country, 
and  provoked  an  insnn-ection  so  far  away  as  Cornwall.  The 
insurgents  proceeded  towards  London,  were  met  by  a  royal 
force  at  Deptford  Bridge  and  driven  to  Blackheath,  and, 
taking  post  there,  struck  battle  and  were  beaten  and  dis- 
persed. Another  pestilence,  said  to  have  been  fatal  to 
30,000  persons,  devastated  the  city  in  1499-1500,  and  it  so 
alarmed  the  king  and  the  court  that  they  removed  to  Calais. 
The  first  lord  mayor's  feast  was  held  at  the  GuUdhaU  in 
1502,  and  the  king,  who  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  Company,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Feast.  In  this  reign  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  was 
erected,  the  Fleet  river  was  made  navigable  to  Holborn 
Bridge,  Houndsditch  was  aixhed  over,  and  an  archery  ground, 
the  origin  of  the  artillery  ground,  was  foi-med  on  the  area  of 
several  gardens  in  Finsbmy. 

Henry  VIII.  was  crowned  in  1509  at  Westminster.  The 
citizens  at  that  time  were  jealous  of  the  residence  of  trading 
foreigners,  and  a  portion  of  them  soon  became  so  riotous 
against  the  foreigners  as  to  necessitate  the  march  into  the 
city  of  a  body  of  the  king's  troops  (1517).     Many  of  the  rioters 
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were  seized  and  capitally  an-aigned ;  the  lord  mayor  and  the 
corporation  themselves  were  implicated,  but  sued  the  Crown 
for  mercy  and  obtained  it;  and,  so  late  as  1527,  several 
of  the  citizens  were  disfranchised  for  malpractices  with  the 
foreigners.  The  Londoners  again,  as  in  former  reigns,  were 
required  to  furnish  money  for  the  state's  emergencies,  and 
they  were  forced,  under  threats  of  severities,  to  raise  large 
sums  by  Wolsey,  who  appropriated  considerable  portions  to 
his  own  use.  Charles  V.  was  received  in  1522  and  lodged  at 
Blackfriars,  and  a  parliament  was  held  there  in  1524.  The 
sweating  sickness  again  ravaged  the  city  in  1506, 1513, 1517, 
and  1528.  St  Paul's  School  was  founded  in  1512,  and  the 
lord  mayor  began  to  be  chosen  annually  in  1529.  Many 
street  and  sanitary  improvements  were  made  during  Henry 
VIII.'s  reign.  The  streets  were  paved  and  widened,  the 
new  houses  were  of  better  construction  and  greater  height, 
nuisances  were  removed,  and  the  police  regulations  were 
revised  and  ameliorated.  The  first  act  for  improving  the 
streets  described  them  as  "very  foul  and  full  of  pits  and 
sloughs,  very  perilous  and  noxious  as  well  for  all  the  king's 
subjects  on  horseback  as  on  foot  or  with  carriages,"  and  it 
made  provision  for  the  paving  of  Aidgate,  High  Street,  Shoe 
Lane,  Fetter  Lane,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  Chancery  Lane,  and  the 
way  leading  from  Holborn  Bar  toward  St  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
The  next  act  referred  particularly  to  Chiswell  Street,  Wbite- 
cross  Street,  Golden  Lane,  Grub  Street,  Long  Lane,  St  John's 
Street  from  Smithfield  Bars  to  the  Pound,  Cowcross  from 
Smithfield  Bars,  the  street  from  Temple  Bar  westward  to  Cle- 
ments-Inn-Gates,  the  bridge  called  Strand  Bridge,  the  road 
thither  from  Temple  Bar,  and  Foscue  Lane  from  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield's  garden  to  Strand  Bridge. 

The  commencement  of  the  Reformation  was  accompanied 
with  striking  local  scenes,  and  followed  by  great  local 
changes.  Sermons  against  Popeiy  were  preached  at  St 
Paul's  Cross,  Tindal's  translation  of  the  Bible  was  publicly 
burned  in  Cheapside,  persons  differing  very  much  from  one 
another  in  religious  belief  were  prosecuted  or  executed  for 
their  religious  opinions,  and  the  entire  fabric  of  monasticism, 
with  its  immense  temporal  appurtenances,  was  overthrown. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  area  within  the  city  walls  are  com- 
puted to  have  been  occupied  at  Henry  VIII.'s  accession  by 
churches,  monasteries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
while  a  vast  aggi-egate  of  dwelhng-houses  and  gardens  of 
bishops,  abbots,  and  other  ecclesiastical  personages  lay  dis- 
persed throughout  the  suburbs.  Neither  the  p.arisb  churches 
nor  the  splendid  establishments  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
were  much  in  question  by  the  Reformation,  nor  were  the 
episcopal  residences,  amounting  to  sixteen,  for  Canterbury, 
York,  Winchester,  Durham,  Bath,  Worcester,  Exeter,  Lich- 
field, Hereford,  Ely,  Rochester,  Salisbm-y,  Chester,  Carlisle, 
St  David's,  and  Llandaff,  much  affected  ;  but  all  the  friaries, 
priories,  and  nunneries,  and  all  other  kinds  of  establish- 
ments under  monastic  brotherhoods  or  sisterhoods  were 
entirely  and  sweepingly  affected.  The  number  of  these  was 
enormous.  Of  friaries  there  were  Black  Friai-s,  between  Lud- 
gate  and  the  Thames ;  Grey  Fiiars,  near  Old  Newgate,  after- 
wards Christ's  Hospital ;  Augustine  Friars,  afterwards  Austin 
Friars,  near  Broad  Street;  White  Fiiars,  near  Salisbury 
Square;  Crouched  or  Crossed  Friars,  at  St  Olave's,  Hai-t 
Street,  near  Tower  Hill;  Carthusian  Friars,  aftei-wards  the 
Charter  House,  in  Charterhouse  Square ;  Cistercian  Friars 
or  New  Abbey,  in  East  Smithfield;  and  Brethren  de  Sacca 
or  Bon  Hommes  in  Old  Jewry.  Of  priories  there  were  St 
John  of  Jerusalem,  in  Clerkenwell;  Holy  Trinity  or  Christ- 
church,  with  Aldgate,  on  the  site  of  Duke's  Palace;  St 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  near  Smithfield ;  St  Mary  Overies, 
in  Southwark,  near  Loudon  Bridge ;  and  St  Saviour's,  in 
Bermondsey.  Of  nunneries  there  were  the  Benedictine 
or  Black  Nunnery,  in  Clerkenwell ;  St  Helen's,  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street;  St  Clare's,  in  the  Minories;  and  Holywell, 
between  Holywell  Lane  and  Norton  Folgate.  Of  monastic 
colleges  there  were  St  Martin's,  at  St  Martins-le-Grand ; 
St  Thomas  of  Aeons,  at  Westcheap;  Whittington's,  in 
Wintry  Ward;  St  Michael's,  in  Crooked  Lane;  and  Jesus 
Commons,  in  Domgate.  Of  monastic  chapels  and  similar 
establishments  there  were  St  Stephen's,  in  Westminster ;  Our 
Lady's  of  the  Pew,  in  the  Strand ;  St  Anne's,  in  Westminster; 
St  Esprit's  or  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  Strand ; 
Koll's  Chapel  or  Domus  Conversorum,  in  Chancery  Lane  j 
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St  James-in-the-Wall,  chapel  and  hermitage,  in  Monkwalf 
Street ;  Mount  Calvary  Chapel,  near  Goswell  Street  Road ; 
St  Mary's  Chapel,  Pardon  Ch.apel,  and  two  other  chapels,  in 
St  Paul's  Churchyard ;  Guildhall  Chapel,  at  the  Guildhall ; 
Corpus  Christi,  in  the  Poultry ;  St  Anthony's  Chapel,  with 
hospital  and  school,  in  Threadneedle  Street ;  a  chapel  and 
almshouses  in  Petty  France ;  Lady  Margaret's  Almshouses, 
at  the  Almonry,  Westminster;  Henry  VIII.'s  Almshouses, 
near  the  Gatehouse,  in  Westminster;  St  Catherine's  Chapel 
and  Hermitage,  near  Charing  Cross ;  Pardon  Chapel,  in  Wil- 
derness Row,  St  John's  Street ;  and  the  Ch.apel  of  Our  Lady, 
in  Barking.  Of  hospitals,  with  resident  brotherhoods  or 
sisterhoods,  there  were  St  Giles-in-the-Fields,  near  St  Giles' 
Church ;  St  James',  afterwards  St  James  Palace,  in  West- 
minster; Our  Lady's  of  Rounceval,  at  the  Savoy,  in  the 
Strand  ;  Elsing  Spital,  afterwards  Sion  College,  at  London 
Wall ;  Corpus  Christi,  in  St  Lawrence  Pountney ;  St  Papey's, 
near  Bevis  Marks  ;  St  Mary  Axe;  Trinity,  without  Aldgate; 
St  Thomas',  Mercers  Chapel;  St  Bartholomew's-the-Less, 
near  Smithfield;  St  Giles'  and  Corpus  Christi,  without 
Cripplegate ;  St  Mary's  of  Bethlehem,  near  London  Wall ; 
St  Mary  Spital,  without  Bishopsgate ;  St  Katherine's,  below 
the  Tower;  St  Thomas',  in  Southwark;  and  the  Lock  Spital 
or  Lazar  House,  in  Kent  Street,  Southwark.  And  of 
monastic  fraternities  and  similar  institutions  there  were  St 
Nicholas',  in  Bishopsgate  Street ;  St  Fabian,  and  St  Sebas- 
tian's or  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Aldersgate  Street ;  St  Giles', 
in  Whitecross  Street;  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Leadenhall  Street;. 
St  Ursnla-Ie-Strand ;  the  Hermitage,  in  Nightingale  Lane, 
East  Smithfield ;  Corpus  Christi,  at  St  Maiy  Spital ;  Corpus 
Christi,  at  St  Mary  Bethlehem  ;  and  Corpus  Christi  and  St 
Mary's,  at  the  Poultry. 

After  the  Reformation  the  great  aggregate  area  of  ground 
which  these  institutions  had  occupied  both  in  the  city  and 
in  the  suburbs  became  available  for  occupancy  and  busi- 
ness premises.  The  entire  metropolis,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing the  exactions  of  the  state  and  the  confusions  at- 
tending the  reformational  change,  assumed  a  more  prosperous 
aspect.  Some  check  was  experienced  in  1543  by  a  cattle 
plague.  This  seems  to  have  affected  more  than  one  species 
of  the  animals  for  the  shambles,  but  it  raged  particularly 
among  horned  cattle,  and  caused  a  great  dearth  of  meat.  A 
sumptuary  law,  in  consequence,  was  passed  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  common  council,  enacting  that  the  lord  mayor  should 
not  have  more  than  seven  dishes  either  at  dinner  or  at  supper, 
th.at  the  aldermen  and  the  sheriffs  should  not  have  more  than 
six,  the  sword-bearer  not  more  than  four,  the  mayor's  oificers 
and  the  sheriff's  officers  not  more  than  three,  and  that  none 
of  them  after  the  ensuing  Easter  should  buy  cranes,  swans, 
or  bustai'ds.  An  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the  same  year 
cut  off  so  many  of  the  citizens  that  the  term  was  adjom'ued 
to  St  Albans. 

Edward  VI.  was  crowned  at  Westminster  in  1547.  The 
chief  local  events  of  his  reign  were  the  relaxing  of  religious 
persecution,  the  comparative  emptiness  of  the  Fleet  Prison 
and  the  Tower,  the  converting  of  the  Palace  of  Bridewell 
into  an  hospital,  the  refounding  of  Christ's  Hospital,  the- 
re-erection of  the  hospitals  of  St  Thomas  and  St  Bartholo- 
mew, the  proceedings  and  fate  of  Protector  Somerset,  and 
the  outbreak  of  two  more  pestilences.  Protector  Somerset 
pulled  down  two  churches  and  three  episcopal  residences 
in  the  Strand,  and  a  chapel  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard : 
used  their  materials  for  erecting  a  palace  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Somerset  House  in  the  Sti'iind ;  appropriated 
to  himself  a  large  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sup- 
pressed monastic  houses;  absti-acted  from  the  Guildliall 
library  three  cai-t-loads  of  valuable  books  and  manuscripts  ; 
and  was  eventually  driven  to  the  Tower  and  to  the  scaffold. 
One  of  the  two  pestilences  (known  as  the  Plague)  occurred 
in  1548  and  canied  off  lai-ge  numbers  of  persons;  and  the 
other  raged  in  1551,  and,  like  that  of  1485,  was  called  the 
Sweating  Sickness.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  1553, 
prohibiting  the  taking  of  interest  for  lent  money,  protecting 
native  traders  by  impost  of  certain  disiibilities  un  the  Hanse 
merchants,  and  limiting  the  number  of  taverns  in  Westminster 
to  three,  and  in  the  city  and  its  liberties  to  forty. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  made  her  brief  and  tragic  appearance  in 
the  city  in  1553.  Mary  immediately  followed,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  demonstrations  of  rejoicmg.     Sir  Thomas 
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"Wyatt  in  1554  made  an  insnrrectionary  effort  against  her ; 
marched  with  an  insurgent  force  through  Knightsbridge 
along  what  is  now  Piccadilly,  and  down  the  Strand  to  Lud- 
gate,  was  there  encountered  and  captured,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  and  executed.  Mary  oppressed  the  citizens  by 
forced  loans,  compelled  them  to  become  secmity  for  £30,000 
which  she  liad  borrowed  at  Antwerp,  exacted  from  them 
£60,000  in  aid  of  her  alliance  with  Spain  against  France, 
took  fi'ora  them  a  bribe  of  £50,000  to  prohibit  foreign  mer- 
chants from  exporting  English  cloth,  and  altogether,  during 
her  short  reign  of  five  years,  worked  vast  damage  to  the 
city's  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Elizabeth's  accession  was  hailed  with  surpassing  joy.  A 
magnificent  progi-ess  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  pre- 
ceded her  coronation,  an  immense  display  of  exultant  devices 
were  exhibited  along  all  the  line  of  route,  a  purse  of  1000 
marks  of  gold  was  presented  to  her  at  the  Standai-d  in  Cheap- 
side  as  a  token  of  the  city's  respect  and  love,  bonfires  in  the 
evening  blazed  in  all  directions,  and  a  thrill  of  confidence  ran 
through  the  whole  community  that  the  period  of  depression, 
suffering,  and  terror  was  at  an  end.  Her  long  reign  did 
much  to  justify  the  people's  rejoicing  and  confidence.  It  was 
marred  indeed  in  the  city  by  what  Pennant,  with  allusion 
particularly  to  tilts  and  tournaments,  calls  its  "  romantic 
fooleries;  "  it  also  had  its  shocks  for  the  citizens  in  some  ad- 
verse public  occuiTences,  especially  during  the  dread  of  the 
Aimada ;  but  on  the  whole  it  redeemed  the  promise  practically 
given  at  its  commencement,  that  the  city  should  enjoy  a 
current  of  prosperity.  The  refugees  from  the  Netherlands, 
under  protection  by  the  Government,  introduced  numerous 
manufactures  which  were  new  to  England,  and  the  native 
merchants  were  enabled  very  greatly  to  extend  and  ramify 
the  city's  trade  and  commerce.  The  Royal  Exchange  was 
opened  by  the  Queen  in  1656,  'Westminster  School  was 
fonftded  in  1560,  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School  was  founded 
in  1561,  and  a  charter  to  the  East  India  Company  was 
granted  in  1600.  Other  events  of  more  doubtful  character 
were  the  instituting  of  the  first  lottery  in  1569,  the  erection 
of  the  first  treadmill  in  1570,  and  the  opening  of  the  first 
theatre  in  1576.  A  great  pestilence  also  broke  out  in  1663, 
and  carried  off  about  20,000  persons;  another  occurred  in 
1569,  and  was  so  violent  as  to  occasion  the  adjournment  of 
the  Michaelmas  term  to  that  of  Hilary ;  a  lesser  one  occurred 
in  1674,  and  two  others  with  fatal  results  to  respectively 
7000  and  11,000  persons,  occmi-ed  m  1582  and  1592.  St 
Paul's  was  almost  destroyed  by  hghtning  in  1561,  and  its 
restoration  took  five  years. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  in  1680  prohibiting  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  within  3  miles  of  the  city  gates.  The 
invigorated  spirit  of  the  people  had  been  giving  rise  to  com- 
paratively rapid  street  extension,  and  a  fear  was  entertained 
that  there  might  not  be  space  enough  left  in  the  suburbs  for 
pubhc  recreation  and  sports.  A  view  of  the  extent  of  Lon- 
don at  that  time  is  interesting,  not  only  for  showing  what 
I'eason  there  was  or  was  not  for  the  prohibition,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  with  the  present  extent  of  the  metropohs, 
and  that  view  is  proximately  attainable  from  a  very  curious 
plan  entitled  "  Civitas  Londmum,"  made  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  and  still  extant.  The  most  compact  or 
crowded  parts,  then  as  since,  extended  from  Newgate  Street, 
Cheapside,  and  Cornhill  to  the  Thames.  The  space  imme- 
diately N  and  NE  of  these  parts,  excepting  Coleman  Street 
and  a  few  scattered  buildings  from  Lothbnry  to  Bishopsgate, 
and  from  Bishopsgate  to  the  Tower,  was  all  open  or  garden 
gi"ound.  Goodman's  Fields  were  only  enclosed  pasture  lands, 
and  very  few  buildings  were  E  of  the  Tower.  Whitechapel 
consisted  of  only  a  few  houses,  and  Houndsditch  contained 
but  one  row  of  houses  opposite  the  city  walls  and  along  the 
edge  of  open  fields.  Spitalfields,  from  the  back  of  the 
chm-ch,  lay  entirely  open.  A  tolerable  street  went  from 
Bishopsgate-Without  to  Shoreditch  Church,  but  even  that 
had  unoccupied  gaps.  The  space  westward  from  Bishops- 
gate to  Moorfields  aud  Finsbuiy  was  nearly  all  unedificed. 
A  few  houses  stood  between  the  upper  end  of  Chiswell 
Street  and  Whitecross  Sti'eet,  but  what  is  now  Goswell 
Street  was  called  the  road  to  St  Albans.  Clerkenwell,  with 
the  exception  of  Cowcross  and  part  of  St  John  Street,  was 
occupied  chiefly  by  its  monastery  and  church.  The  space 
from  the  back  of  Cowcross  to  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  which  ex- 
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tended  a  very  little  way  from  Gray's  Inn,  was  either  un- 
occupied or  laid  out  in  pasture  or  gardens.  The  thoroughfare 
from  Holborn  Bridge  to  Red  Lion  Street  was  edificed  on 
both  sides,  but  thence  to  the  village  of  St  Giles  was  either  an 
open  road  or  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  garden  wall.  The 
village  of  St  Giles  consisted  of  a  small  cluster  of  houses  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  and  was  therefore  called,  as  the  parish 
is  still  called,  St  Giles-in-the-Fields.  All  the  tract  to  the  N 
and  the  W  of  this  was  open  comitiy.  0.xford  Street  was  a 
rm'al  road  with  trees  and  hedges  on  both  sides,  and  a  large 
lake,  causing  the  well-known  deviation  by  St  Giles'  Church, 
broke  the  straight  line  of  the  road  until  New  Oxford  Sh-eet 
restored  it.  A  road  called  the  Way,  leading  in  from  Reading, 
went  from  Oxford  Street  through  Hedge  Lane  and  Haymarket 
to  St  James'  Hospital,  afterwards  St  James'  Palace.  Hedge 
Lane  and  Haymarket  were  avenues  entirely  destitute  of  houses. 
Pall  Mall  had  nothing  more  than  a  few  small  buildings  on  the 
site  of  Carlton  House.  Leicester  Square  was  all  open  fields, 
St  Martin's  Lane  had  only  a  few  buildings  above  the  church 
toward  Covent  Garden.  Covent  Garden  was  literally  a  gar- 
den, and  extended  to  Drury  Lane.  Long  Acre,  Seven  Dials, 
and  Drury  Lane,  as  far  as  to  the  top  of  Wych  Street,  were 
quite  open.  The  Strand  was  edificed  principally  with  man- 
sions of  the  nobihty  and  the  bishops.  The  space  between 
the  Strand  and  the  Thames  was  occupied  by  gardens  attached 
to  these  mansions,  and  the  names  of  the  present  streets 
there — Arundel  Street,  Norfolk  Street,  Surrey  Street,  Cecil 
Street,  Salisbmy  Street,  Buckingham  Street,  Villiers  Street, 
and  others,  were  taken  from  the  several  mansions  or  gardens. 
Spring  Gardens  were  Hterally  gardens  with  springs,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  royal  cockpit  and  tUt  yai-d,  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  Treasury,  and  opposite  which  stood  the  Palace 
of  Whitehall.  Tlie  space  from  King  Street  to  the  Abbey, 
and  that  from  Whitehall  to  Palace  Yard,  were  compactly 
edificed.  A  plot  near  the  present  Abingdon  Street,  and 
another  on  the  shore  opposite  Lambeth  Palace,  had  each 
some  houses.  The  shore  space  on  the  SuiTey  side  from 
Lambeth  Palace  to  a  point  opposite  \^Tiitefriars,  had  only  sis 
or  seven  houses.  The  tract  thence  to  Winchester  House,  in 
Southwark,  had  a  line  of  houses  with  attached  gardens.  A 
theatre  with  gardens,  known  as  Paris  Garden,  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  Christchurch.  Circular  buildings,  appro- 
priated to  bull  aud  bear  baiting,  often  witnessed  by  Elizabeth, 
stood  opposite  Queenhithe.  Southwark  extended  but  a  little 
way  down  the  High  Street.  London  Bridge  was  crowded 
with  buildings.  The  line  along  Tooley  Street  to  Horsley 
Down  was  thickly  built,  but  the  tract  beyond  had  only  a 
few  houses  with  gardens. 

Another  pestilence  appeared  in  1603,  the  year  of  the  suc- 
cession of  James  I.,  and  cut  off  30,578  persons.  Yet  the 
commerce  of  the  city  was  then  in  so  highly  flourishing  a  con- 
dition that  the  citizens  were  able  to  contribute  to  the  fleet 
sent  against  the  Armada  sixteen  ships  fully  equipped  and 
canying  10,000  men.  The  year  1605  was  memorable  for 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  conspirators  in  which  suffered  in 
Jan.,  1606.  The  citizens  took  part  in  1609-19  in  the  colon- 
izing of  Londonderry,  and  the  city  was  supplied  with  water 
by  Middleton's  formation  of  the  New  River  in  1609-13. 
The  sides  of  the  streets  began  to  be  paved  with  flags  instead 
of  pebbles  in  1616.  Another  proclamation  against  the  fur- 
ther street  extension  was  issued  in  1618,  occasioned  by  dis- 
regard of  the  previous  proclamation,  but  it  also  was  disregarded, 
for  not  only  did  the  metropolis  continue  rapidly  to  extend, 
but  towai-d  the  end  of  James  I.'s  reign  it  began  to  acquire 
some  graces  of  architecture.  The  first  newspaper,  at  least 
the  first  which  has  been  stiictly  authenticated,  appeared 
in  1622,  and  the  first  hackney  coach  in  1634.  Charles 
I.  arrived  on  horseback  in  1625,  and  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  repahed  to  Ludgate  to  receive  and  proclaim  him. 
The  Plague  broke  out  in  that  year  and  carried  off  35,470 
persons,  and  again  appeared  in  1635  and  careied  off  10,400 
persons.  Old  St  Paul's  was  thoroughly  restored  and  a  new 
west  front  added  (1628-33)  by  Inigo  Jones;  and  to  tlie  same 
architect  we  owe  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall  (long 
the  United  Service  Museum),  which  was  finished  in  1622  as 
the  first  part  of  an  intended  royal  palace  of  gi"eat  splendour, 
in  the  then  new  Palladian  or  Neo-classical  style.  Great  con- 
fusion, with  tlie  effect  of  embaiTassing  trade,  suspending  city 
1,  and  arresting  the  progress  of  the  arts  aud  sciences. 
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prevailed  during  the  Civil  War.  The  citizens  early  took  the 
side  of  the  Parliament,  accepted  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  in  1C43,  and  entertained  the  Houses  of  Parhament 
in  1644-45.  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  at  Whitehall  in  1649. 
The  crosses  in  Cheapside  and  Charing,  as  also  many  fine 
statues  and  decorations  in  the  churches,  were  destroyed  by 
the  Puritans;  but  they  were  guilty  of  far  less  damage  to  the 
fine  old  Gothic  city  architecture  than  either  Heniy  VIII.  or 
the  Great  Fire.  Cromwell  was  feasted  at  the  Guildhall  in 
1651,  and  the  city  goldsmiths  about  the  same  time  received 
deposits  of  money  from  the  citizens,  allowed  interest  upon 
them,  and  thus  estabhshed  banking-houses.  The  Jews  in 
1655  offered  Cromwell  a  large  snm  of  money  for  pei-mission 
to  trade  in  England,  and  many  of  them  settled  in  London, 
and  opened  next  year  a  synagogue.  A  thorough  revival  of 
general  prosperity  occurred  under  Cromwell's  administration, 
and  produced  a  large  amount  of  city  extension. 

Charles  II.,  at  his  restoration,  came  to  London  from 
Blackheatli,  was  received  with  immense  demonstrations  of 
rejoicing,  made  a  progi'ess  from  London  Bridge  to  Whitehall, 
and  was  gorgeously  banqueted  in  St  George's  Fields.  General 
Monk  had  quietly  occupied  London  in  February,  and  this  is  the 
last  time  the  city  has  ever  been  held  by  an  anned  force.  The 
old  streets  till  then  were  mostly  veiy  narrow  and  close,  their 
houses  projecting  in  the  upper  storeys  so  far  as  almost  to 
overarch  the  thoroughfares;  but  many  of  them  about  that 
time  were  widened,  paved,  and  otherwise  improved,  and  such 
new  ones  as  Great  Queen  Street,  Bow  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  Long  Acre,  Covent  Garden,  St  James'  Street,  Pall 
Mall,  Piccadilly,  and  many  others,  either  had  been  built  or 
were  approaching  completion.  The  city  was  first  supplied 
with  tea  by  the  East  India  Company  about  the  time  of 
Charles'  restoration.  The  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
London  ennobles  this  same  year  (1660).  A  pestilence,  known 
as  the  Great  Plague,  commenced  in  Dec,  1664,  did  not  entirely 
cease  till  Jan.,  1666,  carried  off  about  4000  persons  in  one 
night,  about  12,000  in  one  week,  and  68,696  durmg  its 
entire  prevalence  ;  raised  the  number  of  deaths  together  with 
those  from  other  diseases  iu  the  year  1665  to  97,306,  and 
caused  such  awful  desolation  that  the  streets  were  deserted, 
most  of  the  houses  were  shut  up,  some  thoroughfares  which 
had  been  busy  with  traffic  were  overgrown  with  gi'ass,  pest- 
cai-ts  went  round  at  certain  hours  with  the  cry,  "  Bring  out 
jour  dead !  "  and  for  lack  of  sufficient  bniying-gi-ound  large 
pits  were  dug  for  the  reception  of  the  corpses.  One  of  these 
pits  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Liverpool  Street  Station, 
during  the  building  of  which  immense  quantities  of  human 
remains  were  exhumed  and  re-interred  elsewhere.  Another 
calamity  was  a  ten-ific  conflagi-ation  known  as  the  Great  Fire. 
This  began  on  2  Sept.,  1666,  at  the  house  of  a  baker  in 
Pudding  Lane,  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  Monument  after- 
wards erected  to  commemorate  it ;  spread  as  far  west  as  to 
Pye  Comer  near  Holbom  Bridge,  raged  continuously  during 
four  days  and  four  nights,  consumed  about  three-fourths  of 
the  city  withm  the  walls,  and  about  one-fifth  as  much  with- 
out the  walls,  laid  waste  a  densely  edificed  oblong  space  of 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  or  an 
area  of  upwards  of  436  acres,  destroyed  the  Guildhall,  the 
Royal  Exchange,  fifty-two  corporation  halls,  four  city  gates, 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  eighty-five  churches  and  chapels,  and 
13,200  out  of  65,000  houses,  and  was  computed  to  involve 
a  loss  of  not  less  th.an  £10,000,000  worth  of  property. 

The  desolated  portions  of  the  city  were  rebuilt  with 
astonishing  celerity,  and  in  a  style  of  masonry  or  of  architec- 
ture far-  superior  to  that  of  the  buildings  which  had  perished ; 
but  unhappily  the  old  lines  of  the  streets  were  in  main  degree 
preserved,  and  even  the  naiTowness  of  them  was,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  resumed ;  a  multitude  of  new  churches,  with 
domes,  towers,  and  spires,  and  in  styles  beautified  and  diversi- 
fied by  the  fertile  genius  of  Wren,  took  the  place  of  those 
which  had  been  destroyed;  the  Royal  Exchange  was  rebuilt; 
St  James'  Park  was  planted  with  trees,  and  an  entirely  new 
face  was  given  to  both  the  city  and  the  suburbs.  Yet  under 
the  force  of  prejudice  a  noble  plan  prepared  by  Wren  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  city  was  ignored  or  laid  aside,  and  an 
act  was  passed  in  1674  imposing  severe  penalties  on  the 
erection  of  houses  on  new  foundations.  The  fii-st  stone  of 
St  Paul's  was  laid  by  Wren  21  June,  1675,  and  the  cathedral 
was  opened  for  divine  service  in  1697,  though  it  was  not 
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quite  finished  until  1710.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
pressm-e  put  upon  Wren  by  the  king's  brother  (afterwards 
James  II.)  forced  him  to  perpetuate  the  form  of  church 
suitable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  service,  which  the  Stuarts 
desired  to  restore ;  Wren's  own  design,  of  a  specially  appro- 
priate character  for  Protestant  services,  and  of  great  origin- 
ality, is  still  preserved  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  St  Paul's. 
The  general  commuuity,  in  rebound  from  the  calamities  which 
had  passed,  and  in  reaction  from  the  repressive  social  usages 
of  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  under  influence  of  the 
example  of  the  royal  court,  passed  speedily  into  frivolity  and  vice. 
Bull-baiting  and  acrobatic  sports  were  chief  amusements; 
the  theatres,  which  had  all  been  suppressed,  were  reopened ; 
women  were  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  appear  on  the  boards 
as  actresses  ;  and  gambling  and  debauchery  became  prevalent 
and  unblushing.  A  disbanded  officer  called  Blood  can-led 
off  the  Crown  jewels  from  the  Tower  in  1671 ;  prosecutions 
under  the  false  testimony  of  Titus  Gates  and  his  associates 
commenced  in  1678  ;  much  excitement  and  many  executions 
immediately  followed ;  the  famous  Rye  House  Plot  occurred 
in  1683,  and  Lord  William  Russell,  for  alleged  complicity  in 
that  plot,  was  executed  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  penny 
post  for  the  metropolis  was  established  and  a  postmaster- 
general  appointed  in  1683.  The  Thames  was  so  deeply 
frozen  in  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1684,  that  streets  of  booths  were 
erected  on  it,  and  all  kinds  of  trades  and  amusements  were 
cai-ried  on  there  for  nine  weeks.  Cranbourne  Street  was 
erected  about  1680,  Coventry  Street  about  1682,  Southamp- 
ton Square,  afterwards  called  Bloomsbury  Square,  about  the 
same  period  ;  and  the  last  was  shown  to  foreign  princes  visit- 
ing London  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  England.  Soho  Square 
also  was  built  about  that  time,  and,  what  seems  curious  to 
the  present  generation,  was  likewise  a  subject  of  pride  to  the 
citizens.  During  Charles  II.'s  reign  also  insurance  offices 
were  established,  and  Chelsea  Hospital  and  Greenwich  Ob- 
servatory were  founded.  Charles  II.  was  bm'ied  at  West- 
minster and  James  II.  crowned  there  in  1685. 

The  comparative  importance  and  splendour  of  London 
about  that  time  had  become  very  great.  The  population  is 
computed  to  have  been  about  530,000,  and  though  that  does 
not  seem  much  as  compared  with  the  population  now,  it  was 
more  than  seventeen  times  the  population  of  Bristol,  which 
was  then  the  largest  town  in  England  except  London.  The 
families  of  nobles,  prelates,  and  wealthy  commoners  formed 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  population,  and  they  resided 
chiefly  in  fine  new  suburbs  situated  in  the  tracts  between  the 
city  and  the  present  fashionable  west-end.  The  lord  mayor 
never  appeared  in  public  without  his  rich  robe,  his  hood  of 
black  velvet,  his  gold  chain,  and  a  large  attendance  of 
guards,  and  on  great  occasions  he  rode  on  horseback  ac- 
companied by  a  magnificent  cav.alcade,  second  in  pomp  and 
pageanti-y  only  to  that  which  accompanied  the  sovereign  on 
his  coronation  day  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster.  The 
train-bands,  or  city  militia,  comprised  twelve  regiments  of  foot 
and  two  of  horse,  officered  by  councillors  and  aldennen ;  were 
under  the  orders  of  a  commission  of  eminent  citizens ;  pos- 
sessed the  prestige  of  having  contributed  much,  or  even 
mamly,  to  both  the  overthrow  of  Charles  I.  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  and  were  able  to  cope  with  all  othermili- 
tary  force  in  the  kingdom.  The  merchants,  or  upper  class  of 
citizens,  were  much  more  intelligent  than  the  same  class  in 
Bristol  or  elsewhei'e ;  they  looked  with  pride  on  the  city,  and 
they  felt  solicitude  for  her  liberties,  ambition  to  enjoy  her 
honom's,  and  determination  to  maintain  and  enforce  her  claims 
to  respect.  The  aggregate  trade,  though  small  comp.ared  to  what 
it  is  now,  bore  a  much  greater  proportion  to  the  trade  of  the 
entire  kingdom  than  it  does  now,  and  the  money  at  command 
of  the  traders  was  so  ample  and  ready  that  a  government 
enjoying  their  confidence  could  obtain  from  them  as  large  a 
supply  in  one  day  as  It  could  have  got  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  in  months.  Yet  the  social  and  sanitary  condition 
of  London  then,  as  compared  with  what  it  ought  to  have 
been,  or  with  what  it  afterwards  became,  was  astonishingly 
low. 

"  We  should  gi-eatly  en-,"  remarks  Macaulay,  "  if  we  were 
to  suppose  that  any  of  the  streets  and  squares  then  bore  the 
same  aspect  as  at  pi-esent.  The  gi-eat  majority  of  the  houses 
indeed  have  since  that  time  been  wholly  or  in  great  part  re- 
built.    If  the  most  fashionable  pai-ts  of  the  capital  could  be 
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placed  before  ns  such  as  they  then  were  we  should  he  dis- 
gusted by  theu-  squalid  appearance,  and  poisoned  by  their 
noisome  atmosphere.  In  Covent  Garden  a  filthy  and  noisy 
market  was  held  close  to  the  dwellings  of  the  gi-eat.  Fruit 
women  screamed,  carters  fought,  cabbage  stalks  and  rotten 
apples  accumulated  in  heaps  at  the  thresholds  of  the  Count- 
ess of  Berkshire  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  centre 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  an  open  space  where  the  rabble 
congregated  every  evening,  within  a  few  yards  of  Cardigan 
House  and  Winchester  House,  to  hear  mountebanks  harangue, 
to  see  bears  dance,  and  to  set  dogs  at  oxen.  Rubbish  was 
shot  in  every  part  of  the  area.  Horses  were  exercised  there. 
The  beggars  were  as  noisy  and  importunate  as  in  the  worst- 
governed  cities  of  the  Continent.  A  Lincoln's  Inn  mumper 
was  a  proverb.  The  whole  fraternity  knew  the  arms  and 
liveries  of  every  charitably-disposed  grandee  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and,  as  soon  as  his  lordship's  coach  and  six;  appeared, 
came  hopping  and  crawling  in  crowds  to  persecute  him. 
These  disorders  lasted,  in  spite  of  many  accidents  and  of  some 
legal  proceedings,  till,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  knocked  down  and  nearly 
killed  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  Then  at  length  palisades 
were  set  up  and  a  pleasant  garden  laid  out.  St  James' 
Square  was  a  receptacle  for  all  the  offal  and  cinders,  for  aU 
the  dead  cats  and  dead  dogs  of  Westminster.  At  one  time 
a  cudgel  player  kept  the  ring  there.  At  another  time  an  im- 
pudent squatter  settled  himself  there  and  built  a  shed  for 
rubbish  under  the  windows  of  the  gilded  saloons  in  which  the 
first  magnates  of  the  realm — Norfolks,  Ormonds,  Kents,  and 
Pembrokes — gave  banquets  and  balls.  It  was  not  till  these 
nuisances  had  lasted  through  a  whole  generation,  and  till 
much  had  been  written  about  them,  that  the  inhabitants 
applied  to  parUament  for  permission  to  put  up  rails  and  to 
plant  trees.  When  such  was  the  state  ot  the  quarter  in- 
habited by  the  most  luxurious  portion  of  society,  we  may 
easily  believe  that  the  great  body  of  the  population  suffered 
what  would  now  be  considered  as  insupportable  grievances. 
The  pavement  was  detestable ;  all  foreigners  cried  shame 
upon  it.  The  drainage  was  so  bad  that  in  ramy  weather  the 
gutters  soon  became  torrents.  Several  facetious  poets  have 
commemorated  the  fury  with  which  these  black  rivulets 
roared  down  Snow  Hill  and  Ludgate  Hill,  bearing  to  Fleet 
ditch  a  vast  tribute  of  animal  and  vegetable  filth  from  the 
stalls  of  butchers  and  gi-eengi-ocers.  The  flood  was  profusely 
thrown  to  right  and  left  by  coaches  and  carts.  To  keep  as 
far  from  the  carriage  road  as  possible  was  therefore  the  wish 
of  every  pedestrian.  The  mild  and  timid  gave  the  wall,  the 
bold  and  athletic  took  it.  If  two  roisterers  met  they  cocked 
their  hats  in  each  other's  faces  and  pushed  each  other  about 
till  the  weaker  was  shoved  towards  the  kennel.  If  he  was  a 
mere  bully  he  sneaked  oif,  muttering  that  he  should  find  a 
time  ;  if  he  was  pugnacious  the  encounter  probably  ended  in 
a  duel  behind  Montague  House.  The  houses  were  not  num- 
bered. There  would,  indeed,  have  been  little  advantage  in 
numbering  them,  for  of  the  coachmen,  chairmen,  porters,  and 
eiTand-boys  of  London  a  very  small  proportion  could  read. 
It  was  necessary  to  use  marks  which  the  most  ignorant  could 
understand.  The  shops  were  therefore  distinguished  by 
painted  signs,  which  gave  a  gay  and  gi-otesque  aspect  to  the 
streets.  The  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  Whitechapel  lay 
through  an  endless  succession  of  Saracens  Heads,  Royal  Oaks, 
Blue  Bears,  and  Golden  Lambs,  which  disappeared  when  they 
were  no  longer  required  for  the  direction  of  common  people. 
When  the  evening  closed  in  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  walk- 
ing about  London  became  serious  indeed.  The  garret  win- 
dows were  opened  and  pails  were  emptied,  with  little  regard 
to  those  who  were  passing  below.  Falls,  bruises,  and  broken 
bones  were  of  constant  occurrence,  for  till  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  most  of  the  streets  were  left  in  profound 
darkness.  Thieves  and  robbers  plied  their  trade  with  im- 
punity,  yet  they  were  hai'dly  so  ten'ible  to  peaceable  citizens 
as  another  class  of  ruffians.  It  was  a  favomite  amusement  of 
dissolute  young  gentlemen  to  swagger  by  uight  about  the 
town,  breaking  windows,  upsetting  sedans,  beating  quiet  men, 
and  offering  rude  caresses  to  pretty  women.  Several  dynas- 
ties of  these  tyrants  had  since  the  Restoration  domineered 
over  the  streets.  The  Muns  and  the  Tityre  had  given  place 
to  the  Hectors,  and  the  Hectors  had  been  recently  succeeded 
by  the  Scourers.     At  a  later  period  arose  the  Nicker,  the 
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Hawcnbite,  and  the  yet  more  dreaded  name  of  Mohawk.  The 
machinery  for  keeping  the  peace  was  utterly  contemptible. 
There  was  an  act  of  the  Common  Council  which  provided 
that  more  than  a  thousand  watchmen  should  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  in  tlie  city  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  that  every 
inhabitant  should  take  his  turn  of  duty ;  but  the  act  was 
negligently  executed.  Few  of  those  who  were  summoned  left 
their  homes,  and  those  few  generally  found  it  more  agreeable 
to  tipple  in  the  alehouses  than  to  face  the  streets." 

In  1685-87  numerous  French  Protestants,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  settled  in 
London,  and  some  of  them  introduced  the  mannfactm-e  of 
silk  and  peopled  Spitalfields  (where  their  long  windows 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  though  the  manufacture- 
has  ceased  years  ago),  while  others  who  were  ornamental 
jewellers  and  goldsmiths  estabUshed  themselves  in  Long 
Acre,  Seven  Dials,  and  Soho.  In  ICSo  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hil),  and  Titus  Gates  was 
flogged  through  the  streets  and  pilloried  at  Westminster  Hall 
Gate,  Charing  Cross,  the  Temple,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
Tybm-n.  In  1697  various  places  which  had  been  political 
sanctnai-ies — three  in  Fleet  Street,  two  in  Holborn,  one  in 
the  Minories,  one  in  the  Strand,  and  some  others — and  which 
had  become  the  haunts  of  vice  and  the  refuge  of  the  most 
abandoned  characters,  were  deprived  of  their  privilege  of 
sanctuaiy.  The  proceedings  of  James  and  his  ministers,  the 
systematic  efforts  to  introduce  Roman  Catholicity,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  city's  charter  in  1683,  the  imprisonment  of 
the  seven  Protestant  bishops  m  the  Tower,  the  reports  of  the 
terrific  cruelties  of  Jeffreys  and  Kh-ke  in  the  west,  and  the 
general  aspects  of  James'  reign,  caused  great  distraction  in 
the  city.  James  restored  the  city's  charter  as  one  of  his  last 
attempts  to  regain  the  loyalty  of  his  alienated  subjects  (Oct., 
1685) ;  but  everything  having  failed  he  at  length  resolved  on 
flight,  embarked  on  the  night  of  10  Dec,  1688,  at  Whitehall 
Stairs,  and  tlu-ew  the  gi-eat  seal  into  the  Thames.  No- 
Popery  riots  broke  out  after  his  departure  and  produced  some 
destruction  of  property. 

William  and  Mary  were  crowned  in  1689  at  Westminster, 
and  they  dined  in  the  same  year  with  the  lord  mayor  at 
the  Guildhall.  A  new  coinage,  in  consequence  of  the  old. 
one  having  become  very  much  depreciated,  was  ordered 
in  1693,  and  was  issued  by  Su-  Isaac  Newton,  who  was 
then  master  of  the  Mint.  A  fire  occurred  in  1698  at  White- 
hall, and  burnt  it  all  down  except  the  banqueting  house. 
Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Russia,  came  to  England  m  the  same 
year,  lodged  at  Deptford,  worked  there  as  a  ship's  carpenter^ 
and  at  his  departure  was  presented  by  the  king  with  a  yacht, 
and  gave  the  king  in  return  a  ruby  valued  at  £10,000,  which 
is  now  in  the  crown.  There  were,  in  William  and  Mary's 
reign,  900  hackney  coaches  and  200  sedan  chahs  in  London, 
and  dming  the  reign  various  acts  were  passed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  these  and  of  street  traffic,  for  completing  and  adorning 
St  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  for  con- 
serving the  Cottonian  Library,  then  lodged  at  Cotton  House 
in  Westminster,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

William  III.  died  on  7  March,  1702,  at  Kensington  Palace, 
and  was  bm-ied  at  Westminster.  Anne,  who  had  been  born 
at  St  James'  Palace  while  her  father  (James  II.)  was  still 
Duke  of  York,  was  crowned  in  April.  A  storm  of  great 
violence  raged  during  the  night  of  26  Nov.,  1704,  destroyed 
property  to  the  value  of  about  £2,000,000  in  the  city,  drove 
the  ships  from  their  moorings  in  the  river,  and  occasioned  the 
maiming  or  death  of  upwards  of  2000  persons.  A  theatre  was 
opened  m  the  Haymarket  in  1705  by  Vanbrugh  and  Cibber. 
A  commotion  m-ose  in  1709-10  from  the  preaching  of  a 
violent  sermon  by  Dr  Sacheverel  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
before  the  lord  mayor  and  the  corporation,  led  to  his  impeach- 
ment and  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords,  was  substantially 
a  revival  of  the  old  contest  between  the  High  Church  pai-ty 
and  the  Puritans,  was  attended  with  the  destruction  of  several 
dissenting  chapels  and  many  private  dwellings  during  the 
period  of  his  trial,  and  issued  in  his  suspension  for  three- 
years  from  the  office  of  preaching  and  in  the  burning  of  his 
sermons  by  the  hangman  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
An  act  was  passed  in  1711  for  building  fifty  new  churches 
in  London,  and  provided  for  the  cost  of  them  by  a  tax  during 
eight  years  on  all  coals  brought  into  the  river.  The  General 
Post  Office  was  established  in  the  same  year.     Itahan  opera. 
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was  first  performed  in  England  in  1705.  The  ships  belong- 
ing to  London  in  1712  were  560,  of  aggi-egately  85,000  tons, 
hnt  the  qnantity  of  coals  brought  into  the  port  in  that  year 
was  only  a  little  above  225,000  tons. 

George  I.  made  his  public  entry  into  London  in  1714. 
Much  e.-ccitement  prevailed  in  connection  with  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  and  Lords  Derwentwater  and  Kenmnir  were  executed 
on  Tower  Hill.  The  South  Sea  enterprise  took  place  in  1720, 
occasioned  great  comuiotion  in  the  city,  threw  such  throngs  of 
speculators  upon  the  offices  that  clerks'  tables  required  to  be 
placed  in  the  streets  for  the  transaction  of  their  business,  and 
produced  such  great  disaster  that  thousands  of  families  were 
brought  to  beggary  and  the  entire  kingdom  threatened  with 
bankruptcy.  Guy's  Hospital  was  founded  in  1721  by  John 
Guy,  a  bookseller  in  Cornhill.  The  Chelsea  Water  Company, 
for  affording  better  supplies  of  water  to  Westminster  and  the 
western  suburbs,  was  formed  in  1722.  George  IL  came  to 
the  throne  in  1727,  Only  one  bridge  then  spanned  the 
Thames  at  the  metropolis,  and  that  was  a  structure  of 
irregular  arches,  surmounted  by  piles  of  mean  and  ricketty 
houses,  and  often  made  homble  with  scores  of  mouldering 
heads.  But  in  George  IL's  reign  that  bridge  was  cleared  of 
its  encumbrances,  and  two  others — Westminster  Bridge  and 
Blackfriars  Bridge — were  founded,  the  former  in  1739,  the 
latter  in  1760.  Fleet  Ditch  also  was  arched  over;  ]?leet 
Market  was  formed  upon  part  of  the  arching;  Grosveuor 
Square  and  Great  George  Street  were  built ;  the  road  from 
Paddington  to  Islington,  and  several  other  new  roads,  were 
laid  out.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  began  their  career  in  the 
same  reign,  and  occupied  the  Foundry  in  Moorfields  as  their 
first  chapel  in  1739.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  metro- 
polis, or  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  in  1730,  was  95,968 ; 
and  the  number  of  streets  was  5099.  The  first  cu'culating 
library  in  London  was  formed  in  the  Strand  in  1740.  The 
rebellion  of  1745  produced  some  excitement  in  the  city; 
seventeen  persons  were  executed  on  Kensington  Common  for 
participating  in  it ;  and  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  and 
Lovat  were  executed  on  Tower  Hill.  This  is  interesting  as 
being  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  city  gates  were  shut  at 
night.  For  some  weeks  this  occurred,  and  the  train-bands 
were  kept  on  duty  night  and  day.  The  Government's  pur- 
chase of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  collections,  which  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  British  Museum,  was  made  in  1753. 

George  III.  was  crowned  at  Westminster  in  1761.  The 
Peace  of  Paris,  which  followed  his  accession,  gave  much 
stimulus  to  the  improvement  of  the  metropolis;  the  agitation 
created  by  Wilkes,  the  complaints  of  the  Spitalfield  weavers, 
and  the  war  with  America  gave  a  temporary  check  to  exten- 
sion, but  the  public  events  and  influences  of  the  rest  of  the 
reign  were  attended  by  a  vast  aggi-egate  of  aggrandizing 
change  and  enlargement.  Three  of  the  city  gates— Lndgate, 
Aldgate,  and  Cripplegate  —  were  removed  and  sold  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign ;  the  building  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge  and  of  the  streets  leading  from  it  went  steadily  for- 
ward ;  the  large  signs  suspended  over  the  streets  from  most 
of  the  houses,  darkening  the  thoroughfares  and  obstructing  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  began  to  be  removed  in  1762  ;  com- 
missioners for  superintending  and  regulating  the  stands  of 
hackney  coaches,  and  for  paving,  lighting,  cleaning,  and 
watching  the  streets  were  appointed  in  1768  ;  the  houses 
were  numbered,  the  names  of  the  streets  were  marked  at  the 
comers,  flagged  pavements  for  footpaths  were  laid  down,  the 
kennels  were  removed  from  the  middle  of  the  streets  to  the 
sides,  further  measures  were  adopted  or  new  companies  formed 
for  the  supply  of  w,ater,  and  in  1807  gaslight  was  introduced 
by  commencing  the  use  of  it  in  Pall  Mall  and  Bishopsgate. 
The  first  balloon  ascent  was  made  by  Lunardi  from  the  Ar- 
tillery Ground  in  1784  ;  the  first  canal  afTecting  the  metro- 
polis, the  Paddington  Canal,  was  opened  in  1801 ;  the  first 
•docks  (the  West  India  ones)  were  opened  in  1802  ;  the  first 
printing  of  newspapers  by  steam,  that  of  the  Times,  took 
place  in  1814 ;  the  first  steamer  on  the  Thames,  the  Comet, 
from  Glasgow,  appeared  in  1816  ;  and  the  first  cabs  came 
into  use  in  1820.  Large  extensions  of  the  meti'opolis,  in- 
cluding Finsbury  Square,  Bedford  Square,  Russell  Square, 
Brunswick  Square,  numerous  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
squares  and  in  other  places,  and  numerous  erections  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  river,  were  made  during  George  III.'s 
reign  ;  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  the  Royal  Academy 
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of  Arts,  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the 
Royal  College  of  Sm-geons,  and  many  other  literary  and 
scientific  institutions,  were  founded.  George  III.  returned 
thanks  at  St  Paul's  in  1761  for  his  accession,  in  1789  for  his 
recovery  from  illness,  and  in  1797  for  Howe's,  St  Vincent's, 
and  Duncan's  victories.  Lord  George  Gordon's  No-Popery 
Riots  broke  out  in  June,  1780  ;  his  wretched  mob  of  riotous 
followers  burnt  down  many  houses ;  broke  up  the  prisons  of 
King's  Bench,  Fleet,  New  Bridewell,  and  Newgate;  made  an 
attack  on  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  necessitated  the  forming 
of  a  camp  in  St  James'  Park  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
tranquillity.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  treason  in 
June,  1780,  but  was  acquitted  in  the  following  February.  He 
died  in  Newgate  (on  a  charge  of  libel)  in  1793.  The  famous 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings  took  place  at  Westminster  Hall  in 
1788  ;  the  city  raised  its  last  military  force,  the  Loyal 
Volunteers,  during  the  scare  accompanying  the  French  Reign 
of  Terror,  1794;  the  Thames  was  frozen  over  in  1807,  and 
again  in  1814 ;  a  serious  riot  convulsed  the  city  on  the  arrest 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  1810  ;  and  other  riots  connected 
with  the  Corn  Laws  occurred  in  1815 ;  Spencer  Perceval,  the 
prime  minister,  was  assassinated  in  the  House  of  Commons' 
lobby  in  1812;  and  Louis  XVIII.,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  visited  the  city  in  1814  during  the 
rejoicing  at  the  first  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 

George  IV.  came  to  the  throne  in  1820.  He  had  already, 
from  the  time  of  his  becoming  regent  in  1812,  put  his  mark 
on  the  extension  of  the  metropolis,  particularly  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  Regent  Street,  and  Portland  Place,  and  numer- 
ous arrays  of  aristocratic  mansions,  and  his  reign  was 
characterised  by  a  continuance  and  rapid  increase  of  similar 
extension.  The  king  himself  took  a  strong  interest  in  im- 
proving and  beautifying  the  West -end ;  Carlton  House  was 
demolished,  St  James'  Palace  was  reUnquished  as  a  royal 
residence,  Buckingham  House  was  taken  down  to  give  place  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  a  broad  commencement  was  made  of 
that  migration  of  the  higher  classes  to  the  west  which  has 
continued  till  the  present  time.  New  London  Bridge  was 
begun  in  1825;  the  New  General  Post  OiEce  was  completed 
in  1829,  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act  was  passed  and 
omnibuses  first  began  to  run  in  the  same  year.  The  appear- 
ance of  Queen  Caroline  at  the  commencement  of  George  IV.'s 
reign  to  claim  her  queenly  rights,  and  her  trial  upon  charges 
brought  against  her,  threw  London  society  for  some  months 
into  a  ferment.  The  Cato  Street  conspiracy  also,  which  was 
a  plot  to  assassinate  the  king's  ministers  at  a  Cabinet  dinner, 
produced  a  gi-eat  sensation,  and  it  brought  five  of  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  it  to  the  scaffold.  A  commercial  crisis  occm-red 
in  1825,  and  produced  much  disaster  in  the  city. 

William  IV.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1830,  and  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  in  1831.  New  London  Bridge  was 
opened  in  the  latter  year  by  the  king  and  queen  amid  great 
rejoicings.  The  discussions  connected  with  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  in  1832  produced  vast  excitement  in  the 
city,  during  which  a  ran  was  made  upon  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  a  mob  assembled  round  Apsley  House,  the  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  broke  his  windows.  The 
cholera  appeared  in  London  in  the  same  year,  and  created 
great  havoc  and  distress  among  all  classes.  The  old  houses 
of  parliament  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834,  but  the  new 
ones  were  not  founded  till  1840.  The  first  of  the  new 
cemeteries,  that  of  Kensal  Green,  was  opened  in  1832,  and 
the  first  of  the  London  railways,  that  to  Greenwich,  was 
opened  in  1836.  The  extensions  and  improvements  of  the 
metropolis,  which  had  already  become  so  great  and  distin- 
guished, were  carried  vigorously  forward  during  the  reign  of 
William  IV.,  and  many  scientific,  literary,  and  educational 
institutions,  such  as  the  London  University,  the  Astronomical 
Society,  the  Royal  Geogi'aphical  Society,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  the  National  Gallery,  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  Statistical  Society,  and  also  various 
mechanics'  institutes,  were  established. 

Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  in  1837,  and  made  a 
state  visit  to  tlie  Guildhall  mider  circumstances  of  consider- 
able splendour  in  November  of  the  same  year.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  metropolis  from  that  time  till  the  present  has 
been  more  rapid  than  ever,  more  characterised  by  diversity  of 
character,  more  attended  by  demolitions  and  reconstructions, 
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more  marked  by  adaptations  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the 
age,  and  more  pervaded,  within  certain  limits,  by  ambitious 
aim  at  ornamentation  or  display.  So  many  as  64,058  houses, 
extending  along  an  aggregate  of  200  miles  of  streets,  were 
bnilt  between  1839  and  1850 ;  and  so  many  as  about  C400, 
extending  along  an  aggregate  of  20  miles  of  streets,  are  com- 
puted to  have  been  built  on  the  average  of  every  year  since 
1850.  Considerable  local  agitation,  arising  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Chartists,  occm-red  in  1839.  Some  commercial 
distress,  resulting  from  the  effects  of  a  series  of  badly  pro- 
ductive harvests,  occurred  in  1842.  The  railway  mania  and 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  made  strong  impression  on  Lon- 
don in  1846.  Some  disturbances,  ai'ising  from  the  sympathy 
of  Chartists  with  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe  from  the 
throne  of  France,  took  place  in  1848,  and  an  announcement 
that  a  vast  body  of  Chartists  should  meet  on  Kennington 
Common  and  march  in  procession  through  the  city  caused 
great  alarm.  As  many  as  200,000  citizens  were  sworn  in  as 
special  constables  to  preserve  the  peace ;  the  entire  police 
force  was  told  off  m  the  best  manner  of  its  excellent  organi- 
zation ;  and  great  military  preparations,  both  of  a  defensive 
kind  and  in  the  way  of  posting  bodies  of  troops  in  reserve, 
were  made  by  the  Government ;  and  these  prepai-ations  so 
completely  cowed  the  Chartists  that  the  entire  assemblage  of 
them  on  Kennington  Common  did  not  amount  to  a  tenth 
part  of  the  number  of  the  special  constables,  and  of  course 
had  neither  strength  nor  spirit  to  attempt  any  breach  of  the 
peace.  Sh  Robert  Peel  died  in  1850,  in  consequence  of  a 
):ill  from  his  horse  iu  Hyde  Pai'k.  The  great  exhibition  in 
Hyde  Paik  was  a  striking  event  of  1851,  and  brought  an 
immense  concom-se  of  strangers  to  the  metropolis,  and  a  visit 
of  the  Hungarian  patriot  Kossuth  in  this  year  caused  gi-eat 
excitement.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  died  in  1852,  and  his 
obsequies  were  performed  with  great  magnificence,  by  a  lying- 
in-state  at  Chelsea  and  by  a  public  funeral  procession  through 
Westminster  and  the  city  to  St  Paul's.  Napoleon  III.  and 
the  Empress  Euge'nie  were  entertained  at  the  Guildhall  in 
1855  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War.  The  launching  of 
the  Great  Eastern  iron  steamship,  and  the  first  laying  of  an 
Atlantic  telegraph,  were  marked  events  of  1858.  Commerce 
had  been  remarkably  increasing  for  several  years  prior  to 
the  Russian  War ;  was  slightly  checked  by  the  accompani- 
ments of  that  war ;  took  a  fresh  start  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace;  was  soon  checked  again  by  a  monetary  crisis 
which  temporarily  raised  the  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank 
of  England  to  10  per  cent.  (November,  1857);  experienced 
relief  through  an  interference  of  Government,  authorizing 
the  bank  to  increase  its  issues  of  notes  as  necessity  might 
require;  resumed  then  its  regular  and  prosperous  course; 
went  through  the  trying  shocks  from  the  American  War 
with  such  elastic  power  as  to  gain  more  by  increase  in  other 
markets  of  the  world  than  it  lost  by  vast  decrease  in  those 
of  America ;  and  sustained  again  a  check,  but  under  steady 
and  recuperative  progress,  from  a  monetai-y  crisis  in  1866, 
which  once  ag.ain  forced  up  the  rate  of  bank  discount  to  10 
per  cent.,  and  kept  it  there  upwards  of  three  months.  The 
volunteer  movement  began  to  make  much  stir  iu  1859,  and 
a  body  of  about  20,000  volunteers  was  reviewed  by  the  Queen 
iu  Hyde  Park  in  June,  1860.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  same 
month  in  some  warehouses  near  the  S  end  of  London  Bridge, 
raged  with  fury  for  seven  days,  left  smouldering  action  in 
vaults  and  underground  stores  for  several  weeks,  destroyed 
buildings  over  an  area  of  many  acres,  and  involved  a  loss  of 
property  estimated  at  nearly  £20,000,000.  The  death  of 
the  Prince  Consort  occurred  near  the  end  of  the  year  1861, 
and  threw  a  temporary  gloom  over  London  society.  The 
great  exhibition  at  Kensington  was  the  notable  event  of  1862. 
In  1864  an  immense  multitude  welcomed  the  great  Italian 
patriot  Garibaldi  to  London.  In  the  same  year  one  of  the 
greatest  modem  improvements  of  London  was  commenced 
in  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  North  Thames  Em- 
bankment, and  the  following  year  saw  the  first  stone  laid 
of  the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge.  In  1866  cholera  visited 
London,  but  much  more  mildly  than  in  1832.  It  was  traced, 
in  considerable  degree,  to  the  effects  of  unwholesome  water, 
and  since  then  great  improvements  have  been  effected  in 
the  closing  up  of  contaminated  springs,  and  in  providing  a 
proper  supply.  Two  distinguished  visitors  were  entertained 
in  London  in  1867,  m  the  persons  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
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and  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey ;  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Albert  Hall  was  laid  by  the  Queen,  and  the  building  of  the 
Holborn  Viaduct  was  commenced.  The  latter  took  about 
two  years  to  build,  and  was  inaugurated  by  the  Queen  in 
1869.  The  year  1867  was  marked  by  an  act  of  awfnl 
malignity  on  the  part  of  some  Irish  conspirators,  who  ex- 
ploded a  barrel  of  gunpowder  under  the  wall  of  ClerkenweU 
prison.  The  explosion  threw  down  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
but  its  chief  effect  was  to  deal  mutilation  and  death  to  the 
passers-by,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  streets, 
women  and  children  being  the  chief  sufferers.  During  the 
following  year  the  Thames  Embankment  was  opened,  a  new 
meat  market  was  inaugurated  at  Smithfield,  and  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  opened  their  great  station  at  St  Pancras. 
The  year  1870  saw  the  founding  of  the  City  Library  and 
Museum  at  the  Guildhall,  the  opening  of  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment by  the  Prmce  of  Wales,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
School  Board  of  London.  The  Albert  Hall  was  opened  by 
the  Queen  on  29  May,  1871.  The  winter  of  that  year  was 
saddened  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  attacked  by  typhoid  fever,  and  at  one  time  so  gieat  were 
the  fears  of  a  fatal  result  that  large  crowds  waited  continuously 
outside  the  newspaper  offices  in  Fleet  Street,  and  the  bell- 
ringers  were  kept  on  duty  day  and  night  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Happily  the  great  bell  was  not  required,  and  the  fears  of  the 
nation  were  dispelled  by  the  recovery  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
a  grand  national  thanksgiving  sei-vice  being  held  at  the 
Cathedral  on  27  Feb.,  1872.  During  this  year  the  East 
London  Museum  and  the  new  City  Library  and  Museum  were 
opened.  In  1874  the  mamage  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
with  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia  took  place,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  making  a  state  entry  into  London  on  12  March. 
A  little  later,  the  Emperor  Alexander  paid  a  visit  to  London, 
aud  was  entertained  at  the  Guildhall  on  18  May.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  year  all  London  was  startled  by  the  explosion 
of  five  tons  of  gunpowder  which  were  being  carried  on  a 
barge  on  the  Regent's  Canal.  Fortunately  for  the  metropolis, 
the  explosion  took  place  at  a  spot  where  the  sloping  banks  of 
the  canal  caused  most  of  its  force  to  be  expended  in  an  up- 
ward direction,  hence  the  damage  done  was  much  less  than 
might  have  been  expected.  A  much  greater  disaster  occurred 
on  3  Sept,  1878,  when  the  Princess  Alice,  a  Thames  pleas- 
ure steamboat  which  had  been  greatly  patronised  by  the 
Londoners,  was  run  down  and  literally  cut  in  two  on  the 
river,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  700  lives — an  event  which  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  entire  metropolis.  In  1879  some  experi- 
ments were  made  in  connection  with  a  plan  for  the  electric 
lighting  of  London,  and  arc  lamps  were  placed  along  the 
Thames  Embankment  and  the  Holbora  Viaduct.  The  light 
then  proved  to  be  too  costly  to  be  continued,  and  several 
years  passed  before  it  came  into  use  on  any  large  scale.  The 
liing  of  the  Hellenes  visited  London  in  1880,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  lesser  potentate  the  year  following,  m  the  person  of 
Kalakaua,  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Isles.  The  chief  metro- 
politan events  of  1882  were  the  visit  of  the  famous  Zula 
chieftain  Cetewajo,  the  opening  of  the  new  Law  Courts  in 
the  Strand  by  the  Queen,  the  opening  of  the  new  City  of 
London  Schools  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  a  terrible 
fire  at  Wood  Street,  Cbeapside,  in  which  nearly  £2,000,000 
of  property  was  destroyed.  The  years  1884  and  1885  were 
noteworthy  for  the  activity  displayed  by  certain  Irish- Ameri- 
can conspirators,  who  sought  to  mtimidate  the  legislature  by 
the  perpetration  of  dynamite  outrages  iu  London.  In  Feb., 
1884,  some  veiy  dangerous  bombs  were  found  at  Charing 
Cross  and  Paddiugton  railway  stations,  and  in  May  the 
police  station  at  Scotland  Yard  was  gi-eatly  injured  by  an 
explosion  of  dynamite.  Further  outrages  were  perpetrated 
dm-ing  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1885,  on  the  Metropolitan  railway,  at 
the  Tower  of  London,  Westminster  Hall,  and  Victoria  Sta- 
tion. Some  stringent  enactments  which  were  hastily  passed 
through  Pai-liament,  coupled  with  mcreased  police  activity, 
sen-ed  to  check  the  action  of  the  conspirators,  and  an  abortive 
attempt  to  injure  London  Bridge  in  Dec,  1885,  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  men  who  attempted  it,  together  with  the  boat 
they  had  employed  for  their  nefai-ious  purpose.  Something 
in  the  natme  of  an  uprismg  of  the  dangerous  classes  of  the  great 
city  occurred  in  1886,  when  a  body  of  men  who  had  been 
holding  a  meeting  iu  Trafalgar  Sqnai-e  marched  through  some 
of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  the  West  End,  destroying  a  little 


property  and  committing  several  acts  of  pilfering.  A  strong 
force  of  police  which  had  been  held  in  reserve  had  unfortunately 
been  marched  out  of  the  way,  and  the  riot  was  followed  by 
the  resignation  of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Colonel  Henderson. 
In  1887  the  Jubilee  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  in  the  metropolis. 
On  21  June  a  state  service,  attended  by  the  Queen  and  the 
Eoyal  Family,  together  with  many  distinguished  visitors,  was 
held  at  Westminster  Abbey,  a  general  holiday  being  observed, 
and  the  streets  being  illuminated  at  night.  The  following 
day  30,000  school  children  were  entertained  at  Hyde  Park, 
and  on  28  June  a  grand  jubilee  ball  was  held  at  the  Guild- 
hall, which  was  attended  by  the  Royal  Family  and  most  of 
their  royal  and  distinguished  visitors.  The  foundation  stone 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  was  laid  by  the  Queen  on  4  Jnly  of 
the  same  year.  Two  years  later  (1889)  saw  the  end  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  an  institution  which  had  done 
good  work  suice  its  formation  in  1855,  hut  the  members  of 
which — during  the  latter  portion  of  its  career — had  become 
deplorably  tainted  with  jobbery  and  corruption.  Its  duties  were 
transferred  to  the  newly  formed  County  Council  of  Loudon, 
which  held  its  provisional  meeting  on  31  Jan.,  1889,  and  its 
first  sitting  on  21  March.  On  27  July  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Louise  of  Wales  to  the  Duke  of  Fife  was  celebrated  at 
Bnckingham  Palace.  The  autumn  of  this  year  was  marked  by 
a  great  "strike  of  dock  labourers,  which  was  not  settled  nntil 
great  damage  had  been  done  to  the  trade  of  the  port  of  London. 
This  year  was  also  made  memorable  by  a  visit  of  the  Shah 
of  Persia  to  London  in  July,  and  a  visit  of  the  German 
Emperor,  William  II.,  in  August.  Another  event  was  the 
gift  by  Sir  E.  Guinness  (now  Lord  Iveagh)  of  £250,000,  for 
the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  poor  in  London  and  Dublin. 
The  last  day  of  the  year  witnessed  the  funeral  of  Robert 
Browning,  the  poet,  in  Westminster  Abbey;  and  a  fortnight 
later,  on  14  Jan.,  1890,  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  passed 
away,  and  was  a  few  days  later  buried  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
The  winter  of  1891-82  was  marked  by  a  serious  outbreak  of 
influenza,  the  mortality  from  this  cause  in  Januar)-,  1892,  reach- 
ing ihe  very  high  rate  of  46  per  1000  deaths.  In  the  month 
of  June  of  that  year  London  had  another  distinguished  visitor 
in  the  person  of  the  King  of  Eoumania,  who  was  received  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  A  little  later  on,  16  Aug.,  witnessed 
the  revival  of  a  ceremony  wliich  had  not  been  performed  since 
1556,  in  the  conferring  of  the  Pallium  on  Dr  Vaughan,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  by  a  delegate  from 
the  Pope.  In  the  autumn  a  run  was  made  on  the  Birkbeck 
Bank,  an  institution  very  largely  patronised  by  small  in- 
vestors and  tradesmen,  and  great  excitement  prevailed  for  a 
few  days.  The  bank,  however,  promptly  met  all  claims,  and 
after  a  time  the  panic  ceased  and  confidence  was  fully  re- 
stored. Some  very  heavy  losses,  however,  amounting  to  no 
less  than  £7,000,000,  were  sustained  this  year  owing  to  the 
failure  of  some  building  societies  and  associated  enterprises, 
which  had  been  very  dishonestly  conducted.  The  beginning 
of  1893  saw  an  important  city  improvement  completed  in  the 
widening  of  Ludgate  Hill  from  47  feet  to  60  feet,  the  net 
cost  to  the  city  being  £230,000.  Some  attempts  were  made 
by  certain  agitators  dming  this  winter  to  excite  the  unem- 
ployed, and  processions  were  formed  which  marched  through 
the  city  and  west  end.  On  New  Year's-day  the  proces- 
sion visited  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  a  sermon  was  delivered 
by  Canon  Scott  Holland,  and  the  gathexing  afterwards  was 
quietly  dispersed.  At  the  end  of  the  month  an  attempt  was 
made  to  march  on  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  the  proces- 
sion on  reaching  Westminster  was  dispersed  by  the  poUce. 
During  the  spring  of  the  year  the  financial  troubles  of  the 
Australian  colonies  found  an  echo  in  London,  and  many  of  tlie 
banks  trading  with  the  colonies  suspended  payment.  A  severe 
shock  was  thus  given  to  colonial  credit,  and  trade  in  conse- 
quence was  gi-eatly  impeded.  On  10  May  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute at  South  Kensington  was  opened  by  the  Queen,  the 
ceremony  and  procession  attracting  a  vast  concom'se  of  people. 
In  the  month  of  July  a  still  greater  assemblage  was  attracted 
to  witness  the  wedding  procession  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  ot 
York  and  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck.  The  maniage 
ceremony  was  performed  on  6  Jnly  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St 
James's,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  procession  of  the  newly- 
man-ied  couple  to  the  Liverpool  Street  Station,  and  by  a  general 
illomination.     The  police  arraogements  were  excellent  j  but, 
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in  spite  of  all  that  was  done,  three  deaths  and  considerably^ 
over  1000  minor  accidents  were  recorded  as  the  result  of  the 
crowding  together  of  the  population.  This  year  was  mai-ked 
by  several  fires  in  London  of  unusual  severity,  and,  at  on& 
which  took  place  on  18  July  in  St  Maiy  Axe,  the  damage 
done  was  estimated  at  £300,000.  One  of  the  chief  events 
in  1894  was  the  opening  of  the  Tower  Bridge  (described 
elsewhere  in  this  article)  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  30  June. 

B.  Historical  Localities, — Many  sites,  buildings,  and 
objects  associated  with  historical  events,  or  with  curious  and 
bygone  phases  of  the  city,  have  been  incidentally  noticed  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  historical  sketch,  and  many  more 
will  be  found  noticed,  in  a  variety  of  connections,  in  the 
sequel  of  the  present  ai-ticle  and  in  other  articles.  But  many 
others  not  noticed  elsewhere  m.iy  be  noticed  here,  and  like- 
wise some  of  those  noticed  elsewhere  may,  for  the  sake  of 
further  particulars,  be  also  noticed  here. 

The  rising  ground  in  the  Tower,  near  the  chapel  of  St 
Peter-ad- Vincula,  was  the  place  of  execution  of  Queens  Anne 
Boleyn,  Kathai-ine  Howard,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  others. 
Tower  Hill,  at  the  open  area  outside  of  the  fortifications,  was 
the  usual  place  of  execution  for  state  criminals,  and  long  had 
a  permanent  scalfold.  Great  Tower  Street,  running  westward 
thence,  is  noted  for  Peter  the  Great  having  there,  at  the  "  Czar's 
Head,"  been  accustomed  to  smoke  tobacco  and  drink  beer  and 
peppered  brandy.  Little  Tower  Street  was  the  place  where  the 
poet  Thomson  wrote  his  "  Summer."  The  Minories,  running 
northward  from  the  Tower,  took  its  name  from  a  convent  of 
the  Nuns  of  St  Clai-e,  or  Mmoresses,  founded  in  1293  near 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  Trinity  Church.  Eastcheap,  west- 
ward from  Great  Tower  Street,  contained  the  Boar's  Head 
Tavern,  which  was  made  famous  by  Shakespeare,  rebuilt  after 
the  Great  Fire,  and  removed  at  the  making  of  King  William 
Street  to  London  Bridge.  Cannon  Street,  on  a  line  thencu 
westward,  was  the  place,  at  the  London  Stone,  where  Jack 
Cade  proclaimed  himself  in  1450.  Leadenhall  Street,  going 
eastward  on  a  line  with  Cornhill,  took  its  name  from  Leaden 
(roofed)  Hall,  on  the  site  of  the  present  meat  market ;  con- 
tained the  seat  of  the  Nevilles,  which  passed  to  Lord  Mayor 
Whittington  and  to  the  city ;  contained  also  the  Old  King's 
Head  Tavern,  where  the  Jacobite  plotters  met  in  the  time  of 
William  III.;  contained  likewise  the  deathplace  of  Stowe; 
and  retains  underground  structures  which  were  crypts  of  St 
Michael's  and  St  Peter's.  Gracechurch  Street,  connecting 
the  E  ends  of  Eastcheap  and  Leadenhall  Street,  took  its 
name  from  St  Benet's  Church,  which  was  called  the  Grass- 
Church  on  account  of  a  vegetable  mai-ket  being  adjacent, 
and  it  includes  the  place  where  George  Fox  died.  Lombard 
Street,  going  westward  on  a  line  with  Fenchurch  Street  from 
the  middle  of  Gracechurch  Street,  took  its  name  from  the 
Lombardy  goldsmiths  who  settled  in  it ;  retains  till  the  pre- 
sent day  its  prestige  for  money  transactions  by  being  the  site 
of  banks  and  insurance  offices,  and  was  the  residence  of 
Jane  Shore's  husband,  of  Guy  the  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
and  of  the  poet  Pope's  father.  Bishopsgate  Street,  on  a  line 
with  Gracechurch  Street  northward,  was  the  residence  of  Sir 
John  Crosby,  of  Richard  Crookback,  of  Su-  Thomas  Gresham, 
of  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  and  of  Sir  H.  Pallavicini,  which  last  col- 
lected Peter's  pence  in  the  time  of  Mary,  and  gave  entertain- 
ment to  EHzabeth  in  1669.  In  this  street  is  found  the 
ancient  Priory  Church  of  St  Helen's  side  by  side  with  the 
pai-ish  church,  under  the  same  roof,  which  has  been  called 
the  "  Westminster  Abbey  of  the  City  "  from  the  number  and 
importance  of  its  monuments. 

Cornhill,  connecting  Leadenhall  Street  with  the  Poultry, 
took  its  name  from  a  corn  market  of  very  early  origin  ;  was 
long  the  quarter  for  dealers  in  old  clothes ;  had  a  prison  for 
night-walkers  called  the  Tun  Prison,  built  in  1283,  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  tun  standing  on  end ;  had  also  a  conduit  of 
sweet  water,  constructed  hi  1401,  and  "castellated,  in  the 
midst  of  the  street ; "  had  likewise  the  standard  for  water 
from  the  Thames  constructed  in  1682,  and  spouting  water 
in  four  different  directions  at  every  tide ;  contained  a  house 
of  King  John,  the  Pope's  Head  Tavern,  and  the  birthplace  of 
the  poet  Gray,  and  was  the  place  where  Jack  Cade  beheaded 
Lord  Save.  The  Poultry,  connecting  Lombard  Street  and 
Cornhill  westwai-d  with  Cheapside,  contained  Compter  Prison, 
from  which  G.  Shftrpe  liberated  the  negro  slave  Somerset;  had 
a  house  of  1688-89  built  by  Wren  and  occupied  for  years  by 
95 
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Tegg  the  pnblislier,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Hood. 
Cheapside,  connecting  the  Poultry  with  Newgate  Street  and 
St  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  one  of  the  most  crowded  thorough- 
fares in  the  metropolis,  was  famous  in  early  times  for  its 
cross,  its  conduit,  and  its  standard,  and,  in  later  times,  for 
its  silk  mercers,  its  linen-drapers,  and  its  hosiers.  The  cross 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street ;  was  built  in  1290  by 
Michael  de  Cantuaria  as  one  of  Edward  I.'s  celebrated  crosses 
in  memoiy  of  Queen  Eleanor;  was  rebuilt  in  14-41 ;  was  re- 
paired and  gilt  in  1552  at  the  visit  of  Charles  V. ;  was 
adorned  again,  at  successive  times,  in  honour  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  of  Edward  VI.'s  coronation,  and  of  Mary's  marriage 
to  Philip,  and  was  taken  down  in  1643.  The  conduit  stood 
near  Foster  Lane  and  was  supplied  by  Tyburn.  The  standard 
occupied  the  spot  where  Bishop  Stapleton  was  burntin  1236. 
A  tournament  took  place  in  Cheapside.  in  front  of  Bow 
Church,  in  1331,  and  was  witnessed  by  Edward  11.  and 
Philippa.  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  bmiit 
here  in  1661.  The  Lord  Mayor's  pageant,  as  planned  by  the 
last  city  poet,  Elkanah  Settle,  passed  along  Cheapside  in 
1702  ;  was  witnessed  here  from  a  balcony  by  Queen  Anne, 
and  is  pictured  as  entering  Cheapside  in  the  concluding 
plate  of  Hogarth's  "  Industry  and  Idleness."  Llewelyn  was 
beheaded  in  Cheapside  in  1282,  and  Perkin  Warbeck  and  Defoe 
were  pilloried  in  it,  the  former  in  1497,  the  latter  in  1703. 
Old  'Change  was  the  residence  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
Queen's  Aims  Inn  Passage  was  the  place  where  Keats  wrote 
some  of  his  pieces. 

Old  Jewry,  going  northward  from  the  W  end  of  the  Poul- 
try, took  its  name  from  being  settled  by  Jews  under  William 
the  Conqueror ;  contained  the  Old  London  Institution  where 
Porson  died  as  librarian,  and  also  the  princely  mansion 
of  Sir  Robert  Clayton.  Bncklersbniy,  going  from  the  S 
side  of  the  Poultry,  was  noted  for  the  sale  of  spices,  simples, 
or  herbs,  and  herb- drinks;  figures  in  connection  with  those 
in  Shakespeare's  "  MeiTy  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  was  the 
residence  of  Su-  Thomas  More.  Bread  Street,  going  off  the 
S  side  of  Cheapside,  contained  the  house  where  Milton  was 
born,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire,  and  con- 
tained also  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  which  was  frequented  by 
Shakespeare,  Kaleigh,  and  Ben  Jonson.  Coleman  Street, 
going  northward,  nearly  on  a  line  with  Old  Jewry,  was  the 
residence  of  Ben  Jonson  and  of  Cowley,  who  wrote  *'  the 
■Cutler  of  Coleman  Street,"  and  contained  the  Star  Tavern, 
which  was  visited  by  Cromwell.  Swan  Alley  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Venner,  the  fifth-monaixhy  man ;  and  the  Great 
Bell  Yard  was  the  residence  of  Bloomfield  the  poet  when  a 
shoemaker.  The  Aiiillery  Ground,  5  furlongs  N  of  Coleman 
Street  and  adjacent  on  the  W  to  Fiusbury  Square,  was 
formed  by  the  London  train-bands,  afterwards  called  the 
Hon.  Artillery  Company,  who  had  their  first  grounds  near 
Spitalfields,  and  who  numbered  John  Gilpin  as  one  of  their 
captains,  and  it  was  the  place  from  which  Lunardi  made  his 
balloon  ascent  in  1784.  Grub  Street,  now  called  Milton 
Street,  commencing  not  far*  from  the  SW  comer  of  the  Ai'til- 
lery  Ground  and  going  from  Chiswell  Street  to  Fore  Street,took 
its  present  name  from  the  chcnmstance  that  Milton  lived  near 
it ;  was  the  place  where  ABC  books  were  written  after  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  was  long  noted  as  the 
retreat  of  poor  authors.  Hanover  Square,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grub  Street,  was  the  residence  of  Monk.  Beach  Street,  con- 
necting Chiswell  Street  westward  with  Barbican,  had  a  resi- 
dence of  the  abbots  of  Ramsey,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Drurys  and  Pruice  Rupert.  Barbican,  on  a  line  with  Be.ach 
Street  westwai'd,  took  its  name  from  a  watchtower  on  the 
ancient  city  wall,  and  had  residences  of  the  Suffolks,  the 
Willoughbys  d'Eresby,  and  Spelman  the  antiquary. 

Aldersgate  Street,  going  southwai'd  from  the  W  end  of 
Barbican,  and  forming  part  of  a  main  thoroughfare  to  St 
Paul's  Churchyai-d,  was  long  a  fashionable  quarter,  and  con- 
tained mansions  of  the  Dorchesters,  the  Westmorelands,  the 
Lauderdales,  and  other  nobles.  The  wits  met  at  the  Hiilf- 
Moon  Tavern  there  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  ;  the  Tuftons, 
the  Ashley-Coopers,  and  others  lived  in  Shaftesbury  House 
there,  a  mansion  with  a  front  by  Inigo  Jones,  which  after- 
wards was  occupied  by  a  grocer  ;  the  Pierreponts  lived  there 
in  Peter  House,  which  passed  to  the  bishops  of  London,  and 
Milton's  "  pretty  garden-house,"  where  he  kept  school,  was 
there  on  the  ground  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Literary 
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Institution.  Little  Britain  was  long  the  chief  place  for  the 
sale  of  books  and  pamphlets,  and  there  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
when  "  beating  about  for  books,"  drew  to  light  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost,"  which  the  vendor  told  him  "lay  upon  his 
hands  like  waste  paper."  Artillery  Walk,  near  Bunhill 
Fields,  was  the  place  where  Milton  finished  his  "  Paradise 
Lost."  Smitbfield,  2J  furlongs  W  of  Aldersgate,  was  the 
scene  of  the  awful  victim-burnings  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Mary ;  was  previously  the  scene  of  tournaments 
in  1367,  1362,  1369,  1374,  1393,  1409,  and  1467,  and 
was  the  place  of  the  roisterings  of  Bartlemy  Fair,  degenerated 
from  Bartholomew  Fair.  The  Ehns  at  Smithfield  was  the  spot 
where  Sir  William  Wallace  was  beheaded  in  1305.  Cloth 
Fair,  adjacent  to  Smithfield,  was  long  the  appointed  and 
customary  place  for  the  sale  of  cloth.  Cock  Lane,  running 
westwai'd  from  Giltspur  Street,  near  Smithfield,  was  noted 
for  a  ghost-cheat  in  1762.  Chick  Lane,  or  West  Street, 
going  from  Smithfield  across  Victoria  Sh-eet,  went  down  to 
Fleet  ditch,  and  was  the  place  of  the  Red  Lion  Tavern, 
Hogarth's  "  Blood-bowl  House,"  the  haunt  of  thieves  and 
other  bad  characters,  taken  down  in  1846.  Giltspur  Street 
was  the  site  of  a  compter,  taken  down  in  1855.  Alderman- 
bm-y  was  the  site  of  the  Guildhall  till  1411.  Bartholomew 
Close  was  the  residence  of  Dr  Caius,  the  founder  of  Cains 
College,  Cambridge  ;  of  Milton  after  the  Restoration ;  of  Le 
Sotur  the  sculptor;  and  of  Benjamin  Franklin  when  a 
journeyman  printer. 

Friday  Street,  off  Cheapside,  contained  the  Nag's  Head 
Tavern,  in  which,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Arch- 
bishop Parker  is  said  to  have  been  consecrated,  and  which 
figm-es  in  the  curious  evidence  of  the  poet  Chancer  on  the 
Scrope  and  Grosvenor  controversy.  Arthnr  Street,  off  Fish 
Street  Hill,  contained  a  house  in  which  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  was  lodged.  Turnwheel  Lane,  off  Cannon  Street, 
contained  the  Herbert  Inn,  which  belonged  to  Edward  III. 
Petticoat  Lane,  off  AVliitechapel,  contained  the  house  where 
Strype  the  antiquary  was  bom,  and  near  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Gondomai-,  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  James  I. 
Sweedon's  Passage,  off  Cripplegate,  contained  a  house  in 
which  Whittington  and  Gresham  lived,  and  which  was  taken 
down  in  1805.  Playhouse  Yard,  in  Whitecross  Street,  near 
Cripplegate,  contained  the  Fortune  Theatre,  which  was 
pulled  down  by  the  Puritans  in  1649.  Throgmorton  Street 
contained  the  residence  of  T.  Cromwell,  the  vicar-general  of 
Henry  VIII.  Seething  Lane,  adjacent  to  Tower  Hill,  con- 
tained the  old  navy  office  and  the  residences  of  Pcpys  and 
Sir  F.  Walsingham.  Dowgate,  going  northward  from  Upper 
Thames  Street  toward  the  Poultry,  contained  the  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL 
after  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  nobility  had  migrated  to  the 
suburbs.  Upper  Thames  Street  contained  the  residence  of 
the  Norfolks  and  the  Talbots,  on  gi'ound  afterwards  occupied 
by  Calvert's  brewery,  and  had  on  a  spot  near  its  junction 
with  Earl  Street  the  castle  of  Bainardus,  the  companion  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  That  edifice  came  to  be  called  Bay- 
nard  Castle,  and  the  locality  now  called  Bayswater,  adjacent 
to  Kensington,  also  took  its  name  from  Bamardus,  and  was 
originally  called  Baynard's  Water. 

St  Paul's  Chmxhyard,  ai-ound  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  had  at 
its  NE  corner  St  Paul's  Cross,  where  the  sermons  against 
Popery  were  preached  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  A  plot 
around  the  centre  of  the  site  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  contained 
the  tomb  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  the  first  Duke  Humphrey's 
Walk.  Ludgate  HiU,  going  westward  from  the  S  side  of  St 
Paul's  Chm-chyard,  was  the  place  of  Wyatt's  arrest  in  the 
progress  of  his  insniTcction,  and  is  noted  for  the  Belle  Sauv- 
age  or  Belle  Savage  Inn,  belonging  to  the  Cutlers'  Company, 
in  a  court  where  G.  Gibbons  resided,  and  where  he  carved  a 
pot  of  flowers  which  shook  with  the  vibration  of  passing  car- 
riages. Paternoster  Row,  somewhat  on  a  line  with  Clieap- 
side  westward,  and  somewhat  parallel  to  St  Paul's  Churchyai'd 
and  the  upper  part  of  Ludgate  Hill,  took  its  name  from  the 
sale  in  it  of  patemosters,  aves,  credos,  and  similar  things,  in 
pre-Refonnation  times  ;  retains  its  ancient  prestige  as  a  place 
of  publication ;  and  is  noted  as  the  site  of  great  publishing 
establishments.  Amen  Comer,  continuous  with  Paternoster 
Row,  was  a  place  for  silk  mercers  and  similar  dealers  before 
the  Great  Fire,  and  contained  the  house  of  Harvey  which  he 
lent  to  the  Physicians'  College.     Ave  Maria  Lane,  going 
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northward  from  Lndgate  HUl  to  Paternoster  Row,  took  its 
name  from  resident  "  text  writers  "  who  sold  ayes  and  credos. 
Old  Bailey,  going  northward  from  Lndgate  Hill  towai-d 
Smithfield,  was  the  residence  or  haunt  of  Jonathan  Wild,  and 
includes  Green  Arbour  Court,  where  Goldsmith  wrote  his 
"  Traveller  "  and  some  others  of  his  works.  Blackfriars,  be- 
tween the  line  of  Ludgate  and  the  river,  took  its  name  from 
the  Blackfriars'  monastery,  removed  hither  from  Holbom  in 
1276,  patronized  and  enriched  by  Edw.ard  I.  and  his  qneen — 
an  edifice  so  stately  that  parliaments  were  held  in  it,  Charles  V. 
resided  in  it  during  his  visit  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  Cardin.al 
Campeggio  heard  in  it  Henry's  suite  for  a  divorce ;  an  edifice 
which  passed  after  the  Eeformation  to  the  royal  printers, 
gave  rise  then  to  the  name  of  Printing-House  Square  to  the 
place  around  it,  and  was  superseded  by  the  printing  offices  of 
the  Times  newspaper,  which  still  cover  some  traces  of  its 
foundations,  but  the  hall  and  abbot's  house  of  which  were 
converted  by  Henry  VIII.  into  a  palace  and  its  church  taken 
down.  Blackfriars  contained  also  a  theatre  erected  in  spite 
of  opposition  by  the  city  authorities,  highly  associated  with 
Shakespeare  and  with  the  acting  of  James  Burbage  and 
others,  and  which  has  bequeathed  its  name  to  Playhouse 
Yard.  Blackfriars  likewise  contained  the  residence  of  the 
Hnnsdons,  and  those  of  Ben  Jonson,  C.  Jansen,  and  Vandyck, 
and  it  contains  Chatham  Place,  named  after  Earl  Chatham, 
and  where  Lady  Hamilton  lived  in  Dr  Bird's  house  as  a 
nurserymaid. 

Fleet  Street,  on  a  line  with  Ludgate  Hill  westward  to 
Temple  Bar,  took  its  name  from  the  Fleet  river  or  Fleet  ditch, 
which  iTins  from  Hampstead  Hill  and  under  the  line  of  Far- 
ringdon  Street  to  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars  Bridge.  That 
stream  for  a  time  was  first  a  useful  water  supply  to  the 
ancient  city  and  next  a  useful  branch  of  the  harbour,  made 
navigable  for  small  craft  to  Holbom  Bridge ;  but  it  afterwards 
became  a  great  and  increasing  nuisance  as  a  filthy  common 
sewer,  and  ultimately  was  arched  over  and  made  to  serve 
partially  as  a  building  site.  A  bridge  crossed  it  at  the 
foot  of  Fleet  Street,  and  the  first  knife  factoiy  in  England 
stood  there.  A  conduit  stood  a  little  above  the  foot  of  the 
street,  neai-  Shoe  Lane.  The  notorious  Fleet  Prison  for 
debtors  also  stood  near  the  foot  of  Fleet  Street,  on  the  E  side 
of  Fariingdon  Street :  was  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire,  and 
again  in  1781-82;  had  among  its  many  prisoners  Sun-ey, 
Donne,  Bishop  Hooper,  Lord  Falkland,  Prynne,  Wyeherley, 
Savage,  W.  Penn,  E.  Lloyd,  and  J.  Howell ;  was  the  place 
where  Howell  wrote  some  of  his  "  Letters ;"  was  noted  also 
for  secret  marriages,  registers  of  which,  from  1674,  are  pre- 
served at  Doctors'  Commons,  and  was  taken  down  in  1844. 
Fleet  Street  contains  few  historical  localities  in  its  immediate 
front  lines,  but  it  flanks  many  along  both  sides.  Salisbury 
Square,  off  the  lower  part  of  the  S  side,  was  the  residence 
•of  the  poet  Diyden,  the  novelist  Richardson,  and  the  actor 
Betterton.  Dorset  Street,  to  the  S  of  Salisbury  Square,  was 
the  residence  of  Locke ;  contained  the  house  of  Bishop  Jewel, 
which  he  gave  up  to  the  Sackvilles,  and  had  a  theatre  which 
was  built  by  Wren  for  Davenport,  and  was  taken  down  in 
1709.  Whitefriars  precinct,  approached  by  Whitefriars  Street 
and  Bonverie  Street,  contained  the  residence  of  Selden,  the 
old  George  Inn,  and  a  theatre  taken  down  in  1613  ;  was  one 
of  the  political  sanctuaries  which  came  to  be  vastly  abused  by 
the  influx  and  riotousness  of  bad  characters  ;  bore  then  the 
<:ant  name  of  Alsatia,  and  figures  graphically  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel."  The  Mitre  Tavern,  in  Mitre 
•Court,  near-  the  approaches  to  Whitefriars,  was  the  place 
where  the  Royal  Society  used  to  dine,  and  a  resort  of  Dr 
Johnson  and  Boswell.  Peterborough  Court  was  a  residence 
of  the  Bishops  of  Peterborough.  Inner  Temple  Lane,  John- 
son's Court,  and  Gongh  Square  were  residences  of  Johnson, 
and  in  the  last  he  wrote  much  of  his  dictionaiy.  The  W 
corner  house  of  Inner  Temple  Lane  was  the  place  where  Pope 
and  Warburton  first  met.  The  Temple,  occupying  large 
space  between  Fleet  Street  and  the  Thames,  was  settled  by 
the  Knights  Templars  in  1184  removing  to  it  then  from 
Holbom;  was  given  by  Edward  II.  at  the  downfall  of  the 
Templai'S  in  1313  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke; 
passed  at  the  Earl's  death  to  the  Knights  of  St  John ;  was 
leased  by  them  to  the  students  of  the  common  law ;  remained 
with  the  students,  after  lapsing  to  the  Crown  at  the  dissolution 
of  religious  houses,  and  was  given  permanently  by  James  I. 
75* 
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to  the  law  benchers.  The  Temple  Gardens,  between  the 
Temple  buildings  and  the  river,  are  set  down  by  Shakespeare 
as  the  place  where  the  Yorkists  and  the  Lancastrians  first 
assumed  their  distinctive  badges  of  the  white" rose  and  the 
red  rose.  The  Devil  Tavern  stood  at  the  head  of  the  S  side 
of  Fleet  Street,  on  the  site  of  Child's  banking  office,  the 
oldest  banking  house  in  London  ;  was  the  place  where  Ben 
Jonson  often  met  the  Apollo  Club,  and  where  the  laureates 
recited  their  odes,  and  was  taken  down  in  1788.  Shoe  Lane, 
going  from  the  lower  part  of  Fleet  Street  northward  to  Hol- 
horn  Hill,  contained  the  seat  of  the  Bishops  of  Bangor, 
afterwards  Bentley's  printing  office,  and  was  the  bhthplace  of 
Cowley,  the  deathplace  of  W.  Lilly  and  Lovelace,  and  the 
residence  of  Michael  Drayton,  Praise-God-B.arebones,  Wyn- 
kin  de  Warde,  E.  Cmdl,  B.  Lintot,  and  the  publisher  Murray. 
Bolt  Court,  to  the  W  of  Shoe  Lane,  was  the  residence  and 
deathplace  of  Dr  Johnson,  and  the  residence  of  the  printer 
Bentley,  the  astronomer  Ferguson,  and  William  Cobhett ;  and 
Johnson's  house  in  it  was  taken  down  in  1784.  Crane 
Court,  still  farther  to  the  W,  was  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Royal  Society  from  1701  till  1782  in  a  house  built  by  Wren. 
Fetter  Lane,  still  farther  to  the  W,  and  going  northward  to 
Holbom,  includes  Salisbury  Court  and  Lovell's  Court,  where 
Richardson  resided,  and  in  the  latter  of  which  he  wrote  his 
"Pamela"  and  his  "  Grandison."  Chancery  Lane,  also  going 
from  Fleet  Street  to  Holborn,  was  the  birthplace  of  Strafford 
and  the  residence  of  J.  Tonson  and  Isaak  Walton. 

Newgate  Street,  going  west-north-westward  from  the  N 
end  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  somewhat  on  a  Une  with  Cheap- 
side,  had  in  Bath  Street  the  Bagnio  or  Old  Royal  Baths,  built 
in  1679  by  the  Tm-key  merchants ;  in  Bull  Head  Court,  a 
bas-relief  of  the  giant  William  Evans,  7|-  feet  high,  and  the 
dwarf  Sir  Jeffi-ey  Hudson,  3|  feet  high ;  in  Ivy  Lane,  the  site 
of  the  King's  Head  Tavern,  in  which  the  Ivy  Lane  Club  met, 
with  Dr  Johnson  for  a  member ;  and  in  Warwick  Lane,  a 
wall-effigies  of  1688  of  Earl  Guy,  the  old  College  of  Physicians 
built  by  Wren  after  the  Great  Fke,  and  the  Bell  Inn  where 
Archbishop  Leighton  died.  Christ's  Hospital,  on  the  N  side 
of  Newgate  Street,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Greyf riars  Monas- 
teiy,  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  ten  days  before  his  death, 
and  has  many  historical  associations.  The  Charter  House, 
5  furlongs  N  of  Christ's  Hospital  and  adjacent  to  Aldersgate 
Street,  occupies  the  site  of  a  Carthusian  Monastery  founded 
in  1371  by  the  Flemish  knight  Sir  Walter  Manny;  was 
erected  as  an  hospital,  chapel,  and  schoolhouse  in  1611  by 
Thomas  Sutton ;  retains  considerable  remains  of  the  original 
monastery;  and  was  originally  surrounded  by  a  wild  waste  tract 
which  was  purchased  by  Bishop  Stratford  as  a  burial-place 
for  victims  of  the  plague.  Moorfields,  not  far  eastwards,  was 
then  a  fen ;  was  made  passable  by  causeways  so  late  as  1415 ; 
was  laid  out  with  public  walks  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  in 
1606  ;  began  to  be  edificed  after  the  Great  Fhre ;  became  the 
site  of  Old  Bethlem  Hospital  and  of  Killigi-ew's  nursery  for 
players,  and  was  long  a  place  for  sports  and  for  old  book- 
stalls. Picthatch,  nearly  opposite  the  Charter  House  end  of 
Old  Street  Road,  figures  in  Shakespeare  as  Pistol's  "  Manor 
of  Picthatch."  Clerkenwell,  to  the  NW  of  the  Charter  House, 
took  its  name  from  a  well  frequented  by  the  incorporate 
clerks  of  the  city ;  was  long  famous  for  other  wells,  some  of 
them  medicinal ;  and  had  at  St  John's  Square  a  commaudery 
of  the  Knights  of  St  John,  a  gateway  of  which  continued  to 
stand  after  the  demolition  of  the  rest  of  the  edifice  in  the  time 
of  Edward  VI.,  became  Cave's  printmg  office,  whence  he  issued 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  which  is  still  in  existence. 

Holborn  Hill,  Holborn,  and  High  Holbom,  westwai'd  on  a 
line  with  Newgate  Street,  took  their  name  by  corruption  from 
the  Hole  Bourne,  a  name  given,  in  this  quarter,  on  account  of 
its  steep  clay  cliffs,  to  the  Fleet  river  or  river  of  Wells ;  they 
were  the  route  of  criminals  from  the  Tower  and  from  Newgate 
to  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  the  route  of  Lord  William  Russell 
on  his  way  to  the  scafl'old  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  the 
route  of  the  whippings  of  Titus  Cites,  Dangerfield,  and 
Johnson,  from  Aldgate  to  Tyburn.  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  off  the 
N  side  of  Holborn,  was  the  residence  of  Hampden  and  Pym, 
where  they  held  their  consultations  for  resisting  the  ship  money 
impost ;  and  Fox  Court,  off  Gray's  Inn  Laue,  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Savage.  Drury  Lane,  going  south-south- 
eastward from  the  junction  of  High  Holborn  and  Broad  Street, 
contains  or  adjoins  the  bu'thplace  of  Nell  Gwynn,  in  Coal  Yard; 
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the  site  of  Nell  Gwynn's  lodging,  when  Pepys  saw  her  watching 
the  millimaids  on  May-day ;  the  place  of  Lord  Mohun's  seizure 
of  Mrs  Bracegirdle ;  the  site  of  Cockpit  Theatre,  the  original  of 
Dniry  Lane  Theatre  in  Pit  Place;  the  site  of  Craven  House, 
in  which  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  died  in  1662;  and  Lewkner's 
Lane  or  Chailes  Street,  long  a  hannt  of  very  bad  characters. 
Great  Queen  Street,  going  north-eastward  from  Dniry  Lane 
to  the  NW  corner  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  is  joined  there 
at  right  angles  by  Little  Queen  Sti'eet,  down  which  Lord 
William  Enssell  went  to  the  scaffold ;  was  hnilt,  along  all 
the  SE  side,  by  Inigo  Jones ;  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
parts  of  the  metropoUs  from  1630  to  1730;  and  contained 
the  house  in  which  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry  died,  a  house 
occupied  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  by  Sir  Godfrey 
KneUer,  and  a  house  which  was  inhabited  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Somei-s  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  time  of  George  IL 

The  Strand,  going  wcst-sonth-westward,  in  a  line  with 
Fleet  Street,  from  the  vicinity  of  Temple  Bar  to  Charing 
Cross,  was  long  little  else  than  an  open  road  between  London 
and  Westminster ;  was  not  paved  till  after  the  passing  of  an 
act  for  the  purpose  in  1.532;  became  from  end  to  end  a 
place  of  noble,  prelatic,  and  wealthy  mansions,  and  is  now  a 
brilliant  portion  of  one  of  the  great  business  arteries  of  the 
metropolis.  Peter  of  Savoy,  nncle  of  Henry  III.,  obtained  a 
large  tr.act  on  its  S  side  to  tlie  Thames  in  1245,  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  in  it ;  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  numerously  followed  him,  insomuch  that  nine 
bishops  had  mansions  on  its  S  side  at  the  time  of  the 
Keformation  ;  and  nobles,  contemporaneously  or  afterwards, 
settled  in  such  numbei-s  as  eventually  to  give  their  names  to 
most  of  the  numerous  streets  which  now  nm  from  the  Strand 
to  the  river.  Essex  House  stood  at  the  E  extremity  of  the 
S  side.  Essex  Street,  named  from  that  mansion  and  running 
to  the  S,  contained  the  residence  of  Lady  Primrose,  where 
the  young  Pretender  lay  concealed  in  1750.  Devereux 
Court,  fai-ther  W,  contained  the  Grecian  coffee-house.  Arun- 
del House  stood  fai'ther  E.  Somerset  House,  erected  in 
1776-86,  and  occupied  chiefly  as  Government  offices,  is  on 
the  site  of  Protector  Somerset's  palace.  The  building  Ko. 
141  occupies  the  site  of  Tonson's  shop.  The  Savoy  was  the 
site  of  the  Earl  of  Savoy's  palace,  and  the  place  of  the  famous 
conference  for  the  revision  of  the  liturgy  at  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  and  it  still  has  the  Savoy  chapel — which  w.is 
attached  to  the  hospital  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  which 
was  burnt  in  1S64,  but  so  interested  the  Queen  that  she 
undertook  to  h.ave  it  restored  at  her  own  expense.  The  Beau- 
fort Buildings  occupy  the  site  of  Worcester  House.  Cecil 
Street  was  the  site  of  the  New  Exchange,  and  adjoins  the 
site  of  Salisbury  House.  The  Adelphi  TeiTace,  facing  the 
Thames,  and  reached  through  Adam  Sti'eet,  was  the  death- 
place  of  Garrick.  A  spot  between  Adam  Street  and  Buck- 
ingham Street  was  the  site  of  Dm'ham  House,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh.  Buckingham  Street  and  Mi- 
llers Street  are  on  the  site  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
mansion  and  gardens,  and  a  house  in  one  of  them  was  the 
birthplace  of  Lord  Bacon.  Maiden  Lane,  running  westward 
from  Southampton  Sti'eet  to  Bedford  Street,  was  the  residence 
of  Andrew  JIarvell  and  the  lodging-place  of  Voltaire. 

Charing  Cross,  the  last  place  at  which  the  coffin  of  Eleanor, 
queen  of  Edward  I.,  rested  on  its  way  to  AVestminster  Abbey, 
was  the  site  of  the  last  of  the  splendid  crosses  erected  by 
Edward  to  her  memory,  and  was  the  place  of  execution  of 
the  regicides  of  Charles  I.  Whitehall,  going  southward 
from  Charing  Cross,  was  the  site  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  York 
House— afterwards  the  AATjitehall  Royal  Palace  from  the  time 
of  Heniy  VIII.  till  that  of  William  III. ;  was  the  site  also  of 
Cockpit,  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  resided,  and  was  the 
scene,  in  front  of  Whitehall  banqueting-house,  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Chai-les  I.  King  Sti"eet,  deflecting  south-south-east- 
ward from  the  foot  of  A\Tiitehall,  was  the  deathplace  in  deep 
poverty  of  the  poet  Spencer.  Pailiament  Street,  St  Margaret 
Street,  and  Old  Palace  Yard,  southward  on  a  hne  -nith 
Whitehall,  abound  in  historical  associations  connected  with 
governmental  occmTences,  Westminster  Abbey,  Westminster 
Hall,  and  the  old  houses  of  Parliament,  A  room  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  in  Downing  Street,  was  the  place  where 
Nelson  .and  Wellington  had  their  casual  and  only  meeting. 
Palace  Y'ard  was  the  place  of  Sur  Walter  Raleigh's  execution. 
Westminster  Hall  was  the  place  of  the  trials  of  Earl  Straf- 
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ford,  Charles  L,  and  Warren  Hastings,  and  was  long  the  home- 
of  the  principal  courts  of  justice,  now  more  worthily  housed. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament  cover  the  site  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
the  Painted  Chamber,  and  Guy  F.awkes  Cellar.  The  Almonry, 
in  Westminster,  was  the  place  where  Caxton  erected  his 
printing  press. 

Pall  Mall,  communicating  through  Coekspnr  Street  with 
Chaiing  Cross,  and  going  west-south-westward  to  the  foot 
of  St  James'  Street,  took  its  name  from  a  game  introduced 
to  England  either  in  the  time  of  James  I.  or  in  that  of 
Charles  I.,  and  contains  a  house  on  the  site  of  that  in  which 
Nell  Gwynn  died,  and  Mai-lborough  House,  not  visible  from 
the  sh-eet,  the  deathplace  of  the  gi-eat  Duke  of  JIarlborough, 
the  residence  for  a  tune  of  Prince  Leopold,  the  residence  of 
the  Dowager-Queen  Adelaide,  and  now  the  residence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  St  James'  Square,  off  the  N  side  of  Pall 
Mall,  is  notable  for  Johnson  and  S.avage  having  often  walked 
throughout  the  night  in  it  for  want  of  a  bed,  and  contained 
the  house  in  which  Lord  Castlereagh  resided,  and  Norfolk 
House  in  which  George  III.  was  bom.  St  James'  Street, 
going  north-north-westward  to  Piccadilly,  was  the  scene  of 
Blood's  attempt  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  contained  the 
house  in  which  Lord  Byron  lodged  in  1811,  the  site  of  the 
house  in  which  Sir  Richard  Steele  lived,  and  the  site  of  that 
in  which  the  historian  Gibbon  died.  These  streets  are  the 
famous  "  Clubland  "  of  London.  St  James'  Place,  oft"  the  W 
side  of  St  James'  Street,  contains  the  house  in  which  the  poet 
Rogers  hved.  St  James'  Palace,  near  Marlborough  House,  a 
little  to  the  SW  of  Pall  Mall,  occupies  the  site  of  an  hospital 
founded  about  1190  for  lepers,  and  pm'chased  in  1532  by 
Heniy  VIII.,  and  now  retains  little  of  the  structme  erected 
by  Henry.  Kegent  Street,  commencing  in  Waterloo  Place  in 
the  E  part  of  Pali  Mall,  and  going  north-north-westward 
through  the  Quadrant  and  aci-oss  Oxford  Sti-eet  mto  junction 
with  Portland  Place  toward  the  Regent's  Park,  was  designed 
and  consti-ucted  by  the  architect  Nash  during  the  regency  of 
George  IV. ;  formed  much  the  grandest  improvement  in  the 
metropolis  after  the  time  of  Wren,  and  served  as  a  strong 
stimulus  to  quicken  the  migration  of  the  higher  classes  to 
the  West. 

Piccadilly,  going  from  Regent  Ckcus  at  the  intersection  of 
Regent  Street,  west-south-westward  to  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
was  long  a  short  and  indifferent  street  extending  no  farther 
than  to  the  foot  of  Sackville  Street,  appears  first  on  record 
under  its  present  name  in  1673 ;  is  supposed  to  have  got 
that  name  from  the  s-ile  in  it  of  stiff  eollai's  called  pickadilles, 
much  worn  from  1605  to  1620.  Burhngton  House  and  Bm- 
lington  Arcade,  at  its  N  side  between  Sackville  Street  and 
Bond  Street,  were  n.amed  after  Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington. 
Devonshu'e  House,  between  Berkeley  Street  and  Strattou 
Street,  occupies  the  site  of  Berkeley  House,  which  belonged 
to  Lord  Berkeley  of  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  and  in  which  the 
fust  Duke  of  Devonshu-e  died.  Bath  House,  at  the  corner  of 
Bolton  Street,  occupies  the  site  of  a  mansion  of  the  states- 
man William  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  and  is  noted  for  fre- 
quent meetings  of  Jloore,  Rogers,  Chantry,  Wilkie,  Hallam,. 
and  Sydney  Smith.  Apsley  House,  at  Hyde  Pai-k  Corner, 
took  its  name  from  Bai'on  Apsley,  Earl  Bathm-st ;  was  built 
in  1785  near  the  site  of  a  once  famous  inn  called  the  Hercules 
Pillars,  and  was  purchased  and  reconstructed  by  the  gi-eat 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  occupied  by  him  during  the  last 
thirty-two  y&irs  of  his  hfe.  The  house  No.  80  w.as  tho 
residence  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  the  place  where  he  was 
arrested  to  be  taken  to  the  Tower.  The  house  No.  94  was 
successively  Egremont  House,  Cholmondeley  House,  and 
Cambridge  House,  and  was  the  deathplace  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  youngest  son  of  George  III.,  and  the  residence  of 
Viscount  Palmerston. 

Bond  Sb'eet  was  named  after  Sir  Thomas  Bond  of  Peck- 
ham  ;  Albemaile  Street,  after  the  second  Duke  of  Alhemai-Ie ; 
Dover  Sti-eet,  .after  Lord  Dover,  who  died  in  1708 ;  Berkeley 
Street  and  Strattou  Street,  after  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stoatton, 
the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  in  the  tune  of  Charles  II. ;  Clarges 
Street,  after  Su-  Walter  Clarges,  the  nephew-in-law  of  General 
Monk ;  Half  Moon  Street,  after  the  Half  Moon  Tavern  ; 
Whitehorse  Street,  after  the  \ATiite  Horse  Tavern,  which  was 
on  its  site  in  1720 ;  Hamilton  Place,  after  James  Hamilton, 
the  ranger  of  Hyde  Paik  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  Jermyn 
Street,  after  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St  Alban's,  who  died  in 
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1683 ;  Arlington  Street  and  Bennet  Street,  after  Henry 
Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlingtou,  one  of  the  Cabal.  Coventry 
Street,  on  a  line  with  Piccadilly  eastward,  took  its  name  from 
Coventi-y  House,  the  residence  of  Secretary  Coventry  in  the 
time  of  Charles  11. ,  and  was  the  site  of  a  building  known  .as 
the  Piccadilly  gaming-house.  Haymarket,  going  southward 
from  CoTentry  Street  to  Pall  Mall,  took  its  name  from  a 
market  for  hay  formerly  held  in  it,  and  was  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  lilr  Thynne  by  hii'elings  of  Count  Koningsmarck. 
Panton  Street,  off  Haymarket,  contained  a  house  in  which 
Addison  wrote  his  "  Campaign."  Constitution  Hill,  leading 
from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  St  James'  Park,  was  tlie  place 
where  Sir  P.obert  Peel  got  his  fatal  fall  from  his  horse. 
Grosvenor  Place,  confronting  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens, 
takes  its  name  from  the  Grosvenor  family,  the  owners  of  the 
ground  ;  and  was  ediiiced  during  the  Granville  administra- 
tion, when  Granville,  in  opposition  to  George  III.,  refused  to 
purchase  the  site.  Grosvenor  Sqnai-e,  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  to  the  NE,  takes  its  name  also  from  the  Grosvenor 
family,  and  was  the  residence  of  Lords  Eockingham  and 
North  when  they  were  prime  ministers.  Hyde  Park,  entered 
.at  the  W  end  of  Piccadilly,  was  part  of  the  ancient  manor 
of  Hyde,  belonging  to  Westminster  Abbey ;  was  enclosed  by 
Henry  VIII. ;  was  noted  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  for  royal 
deer  hunts,  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  for  foot,  horse,  and 
coach  races,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  doubly  fat.al  duel  in  1712 
between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  llohun.  Prince 
Leopold  and  Princess  Charlotte  resided  at  Camelford  House, 
Park  Lane,  which  runs  along  the  E  side  of  Hyde  Park  from 
Piccadilly  to  Oxford  Street. 

Covent  Garden  was  built  in  1C30  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  has 
at  one  corner  the  site  of  Will's  Coffee-house,  in  another  place 
the  site  of  Button's  Coffee-house,  and  in  another  the  house 
where  Dr  Johnson  and  Boswell  iirst  met.  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  is  the  third  theatre  on  the  same  spot,  and  occupies 
the  site  of  places  inhabited  by  Dr  Radcliffe,  Wycherley,  and 
many  other  wits,  from  1G46  till  1735.  Bow  Street  takes  its 
name  from  curving  in  the  form  of  a  bent  bow.  It  was  in  the 
police  office  at  Bow  Street  that  Fielding  (then  magistrate  there) 
wrote  his  "  Tom  Jones."  The  house  at  the  corner  of  King's 
Arms  Court  was  the  residence  of  Giinling  Gibbons.  liose  Alley, 
off  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  the  scene  of  the  beating 
of  Dryden  by  hirelings  of  the  Earl  of  Eochester.  Berkeley 
Square  was  the  deathplace  of  Horace  Walpole,  the  gi'eat 
Lord  Clive,  and  Lady  Ann  Lindsay.  A  detached  house  at 
Berkeley  Street  was  the  residence  of  Mrs  Montagu,  and  the 
place  of  her  blue-stocking  parties.  Hanover  Square  was  the 
deathplace  of  Lady  JIary  Wortley  Montagu.  Holies  Street 
was  the  birthplace  of  Lord  Byi-on,  and  the  residence  of  the 
painter  Eomney,  and  of  Sir  M.  Archer  Shee.  Leicester  Square 
was  the  residence  of  Hogarth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Dr 
John  Hunter.  St  Martin's  Court  contained  the  house  and  the 
observatory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Soho  Square  was  originally 
occupied  along  all  its  S  side  by  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Jlon- 
mouth.  Bloomsbui7  Square  contained  Lord  JIansfield's  house, 
demolished  in  the  riots  of  1780,  and  Bedford  House,  taken 
down  in  1800,  and  was  the  residence  of  Isaac  Disraeli.  Eussell 
Square  was  the  deathplace  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  the 
residence  of  Justice  Talfourd  and  Lord  Chancellor  Lough- 
borough. Duke  Street,  off  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  contained  a 
Eoman  Catholic  chapel  which  was  the  fii-st  building  demo- 
lished in  the  "  Xo-popery  "  riots  of  1780.  A  house  in  Ports- 
mouth Street,  Clare  ilarket,  was  the  resort  of  Joe  Miller,  and 
the  scene  of  a  famous  escape  of  Jack  Sheppard  from  the  emis- 
saries of  Jonathan  Wild.  Mark  Lane  was  frequented  by 
Cyriac  Skinner,  the  friend  of  Milton,  and  was  a  preaching 
place  of  Isaac  Watts.  A  house  in  Ireland  Yard,  Blackfriars, 
was  purchased  in  1612  by  Shakespeaie,  and  the  deed  of  it  is 
preserved  at  the  Guildhall. 

Many  other  historical  localities  are  noticed  in  the  articles 
on  the  districts  of  London  in  other  portions  of  this  work,  and 
some  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  notices  of  public 
buildings.  It  may  be  noted  that  many  of  the  present  names 
of  streets  and  other  localities  ai-e  corruptions  of  ancient  names. 
Dowgate  was  anciently  or  properly  Dwrgate  or  Dourgate, 
signifying  water-gate.  Mincing  Lane  was  Jlincheon  L.ane, 
named  from  property  of  the  Mincheons  or  nuns  of  St 
Helen,  whose  convent  stood  in  Bishopsgsite.  Gutter  Lane 
was  Gnthurim's  Lane,  named  from  its  first  owner,  a  wealthy 
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I  citizen.  Finch  Lane  was  Finkes  Lane,  named  from  3 
family  who  owned  it  or  resided  in  it.  Billiter  Lane  was 
Belzetter's  Lane,  named  from  its  fii'st  builder  or  owner. 
Crutched  Friars  was  Cruciati  or  Crossed  Friars,  named  from 
a  monastery  founded  in  1208.  Bridewell  was  St  Bridget's 
Well,  from  a  spring  dedicated  to  St  Bride  or  Bridget.  Lad 
Lane  was  Lady's  Lane,  named  from  some  image  or  oratory  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Holeborn  was  the  Hole  Bourne,  as  has 
already  been  explained,  the  Fleet  river  here  flowing  in  a  deep 
hole  between  steep  cliffs.  Smithfield  was  Smoothtield,  named 
from  the  flatness  of  the  place  as  an  open  public  ground.  Cree 
Church  was  Christ  Clrarch.  Nightmgale  Lane  was  Knighten- 
guild  Lane.  Mark  Lane  was  Mart  Lane.  Deadmans  Place 
was  Desmond's  Place.  Tooley  Street  was  St  Olave  Street. 
Fetter  Lane  was  Fewtor  Lane,  named  from  "  fewtors,"  faitowrs, 
or  defaulters  who  haunted  it.  Marylebone  was  Mary-on-the- 
Bourne,  named  from  a  church  on  a  bonrne  or  rivulet. 

C.  Extent  and  Divisions^  Population^  6fc. — The  site  of 
the  metropolis  is  chiefly  low  ground  along  both  sides  of  the 
Thames,  between  the  high  grounds  of  Jliddlesex  on  the  N 
and  the  hills  of  SmTcy  and  Kent  on  the  S.  It  includes 
swells  and  gentle  rising  grounds,  but  is  mostly  flat  or  very 
little  diversified,  and,  except  in  the  outermost  suburbs,  was 
all,  at  a  comparatively  recent  geological  period,  covered  by 
sea  or  by  wide-spread  estuary.  The  principal  part  of  it  on 
the  S  side  lies  from  2  feet  below  high-water  mark  to  22  feet 
above,  on  the  N  side  rises  from  2  to  90  feet  above.  A  por- 
tion on  the  S  side  is  protected  from  inundation  by  aitificial 
embankments,  and  a  considerable  area  there  consists  of  an 
alluvial  formation,  which  extends  thence  in  a  naiTOw  belt 
down  to  Sheppey  isle,  and  overlaps  the  N  bank  down  to 
Tilbury  fort.  The  rest  of  the  area  on  both  sides  consists  of 
the  lower  eocene  formation  called  London  clay,  which  is 
associated  with  plastic  clay,  the  Woolwich  beds,  and  the 
Thanet  sand.  This  formation  extends  southward  to  Croy- 
don, northward  to  the  vicinity  of  Ware,  westward  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hungerford,  eastward  on  the  S  side  of  the 
river  beyond  Heme  Bay,  and  east-north-eastward  across  all 
Essex  and  into  the  borders  of  Suffolk.  It  has  been  found  to 
contain  about  four  hundr-ed  species  of  shells  and  some  fifty 
species  of  fish ;  it  includes,  immediately  under  the  metropolis, 
great  diluvial  deposits,  which  chronicle  vast  action  of  deluge 
waters  and  contain  bones  of  the  hippopotamus,  the  rhino- 
ceros, and  the  elephant,  and  it  there  overlies  beds  of  sand, 
reservoirs  of  pure  water  trickling  or  flowing  into  it  from  the 
circumjacent  higher  strata,  and  yielding,  through  artesian 
wells,  a  daily  supply  of  above  12,000,000  gallons  of  water. 
The  surface,  before  being  worked  or  altered  by  man,  must 
have  been  nearly  all  marsh  or  jungle  forest.  The  appear- 
ance of  it,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  city,  could  not  have 
been  pleasant,  and  the  character  of  it  was  such  as  evidently 
required  much  and  prolonged  labour  to  bring  it  into  fair 
condition.  The  appearance  of  it  now,  either  in  the  edificed 
areas  or  in  the  open  envkons,  presents  little  or  no  remains  of 
its  ancient  state.  The  very  elevation  of  the  city  proper,  or 
at  least  of  the  older  portions  of  it,  has  been  raised  to  the 
aggregate  of  from  15  to  20  feet.  Enbbish  accumulated  on 
the  piistine  thoroughfares,  delris  accumulated  from  crumb- 
ling edifices ;  successive  foundations,  on  the  space  of  previous 
ones,  were  laid  at  the  higher  level  of  the  raised  sm"face,  and 
the  original  floor  of  the  city,  or  the  floor  of  it  in  the  Roman 
times,  came  gi-adually  to  be  buried  from  15  to  20  feet  below 
the  pavement  of  the  present  streets.  The  swamps  in  the 
NE,  over  Moorfields  and  elsewhere,  were  dramed  and  con- 
soUdated  during  the  periods  of  progi'ess  which  followed  the 
Restoration,  and  swamps  in  the  W,  such  as  that  now  covered 
by  the  grand  suburb  of  Belgravia,  were  di-ained  and  consoli- 
dated after  the  commencement  of  the  19th  centuiy.  The 
meti'opolis,  not  only  as  to  its  buildings  but  hkewise  as  to  its 
site,  has  an  entirely  new  face,  and  exhibits  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  transformations  by  art  ever  seen  on  the  earth's 
surface. 

The  tracts  on  the  N  side  of  the  Thames,  from  the  eastern 
extremity  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Tower,  and  thence  to  the  N, 
are  in  general  flat  and  lie  exposed  to  easterly  winds.  The 
tracts  from  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Tower  to  the  vicinity  of  Tot- 
hill  Fields,  and  thence  to  the  N,  rise  in  a  sort  of  slightly 
amphitheatrical  form,  and  are  protected  from  northerly  winds 
by  iTsing  grounds  about  Highbury  and  Islington  and  by  the 
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bills  of  Higligate  and  Hmnpstead.  The  chief  swell  within 
the  city  rises  towards  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  even  that, 
at  the  base  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  has  a  height  of  only  52 
feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  ground  rises  in  the  NW 
toward  Islington,  and  attains,  at  the  N  side  of  the  aqueduct 
over  the  Keg'ent's  Canal,  a  height  of  102J  feet.  Fine  hills, 
with  charming  views,  diversify  the  N  and  NW  suburbs 
about  Hornsey,  Highgate,  and  Hampstead,  and  those  at  the 
last  of  these  places  have  an  altitude  of  about  400  feet. 
Most  of  Westminster,  except  the  site  of  the  abbey  and  pai-t 
of  Horseferry  Eoad,  lies  very  slightly  above  high-water 
mark.  Great  George  Street,  opposite  the  S  end  of  King 
Street,  lies  5J  feet  above ;  the  N  end  of  Northumberland 
Avenue,  Strand,  19J  feet;  Essex  Street,  27  feet;  Welling- 
ton Street,  Strand,  35f  feet ;  St  James'  Street,  46^  feet ; 
the  S  part  of  Stratford  Place,  59  J  feet ;  the  N  part  of  Drnry 
Lane,  65  feet;  Gloucester  Place,  70  feet;  part  of  Regent 
Street,  76  feet;  the  centre  of  Regent  Circus,  77J  feet; 
Cleveland  Street,  80|  feet.  The  tracts  on  the  S  side  of  the 
Thames,  with  few  exceptions,  ai-e  low  and  flat.  The  mean 
temperature  ranges  between  an  average  of  36°  in  January 
and  an  average  of  63°  in  July.  The  mean  fall  of  rain  is 
from  23  to  24  inches. 

The  returns  of  the  Registrar  General  for  1893  showed 
that  during  that  year  the  number  of  births  registered  was 
132,796,  being  in  the  proportion  of  31-0  annually  per  1000 
of  the  estimated  population.  The  deaths  registered  during 
that  year  numbered  91,536,  being  in  the  proportion  of  21'3 
annually  per  1000  of  the  population.  The  death-rate  was 
1-2  per  1000  in  excess  of  the  average  rate  in  the  previous 
five  years,  having  been  raised  considerably  by  the  mortality 
from  diphtheria  and  influenza.  Of  the  91,536  deaths  regis- 
tered, the  deaths  from  violence  were  3425,  a  number  which 
included  448  suicides,  58  from  murder  or  manslaughter,  and 
2918  deaths  from  accident;  and  the  latter  number  included 
the  deaths  of  556  infants  under  one  year  of  age  who  had 
been  suffocated  in  bed,  and  of  304  persons  who  had  been 
Idlled  in  the  streets  by  vehicles  and  horses.  The  Registrar 
General  also  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  deaths  returned 
as  arising  from  the  street  trafiic  is  far  below  the  actual  loss 
of  life  which  occurs,  as  many  deaths  thus  caused  are  regis- 
tered under  such  indefinite  headings  as  "fractures,"  &c. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  deaths  from  violence  in  London 
in  a  single  year  are  gi'eater  in  number  than  those  which  have 
attended  some  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  Another, 
and  a  very  striking  fact  in  connection  with  the  death-rate  of 
London,  was  that  out  of  the  91,536  deaths  registered,  24,598 
or  26'9  per  cent,  occurred  in  pubhc  institutions.  The  per- 
centages in  the  several  classes  of  institutions  were  as  follows : — 
13-1  per  cent,  in  workhouses  and  workhouse  infirmaries,  2-4 
in  Jletropolitan  asylum  hospitals,  9-6  in  other  hospitals,  1'8 
in  public  lunatic  or  imbecile  asylums.  Thus  about  1  in 
every  8  deaths  occurred  in  a  workhouse  or  workhouse  infir- 
mary, 1  in  42  in  a  Metropolitan  asylum  hospital,  1  in  10  in 
some  other  hospital,  and  1  in  56  in  a  public  lunatic  or  im- 
becile asylum.  Although  the  death-rate  for  1893  was  1-2 
per  1000  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years, 
when  it  is  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  of  England  .and 
Wales,  and  with  other  large  cities,  London  appears  to  be  a 
fairly  healthy  place.  The  death-rate  of  London,  as  we  have 
said,  was  21-3  per  1000 ;  that  of  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales  was  for  the  same  period  19-17  per  1000 ;  and  the  rate 
of  the  thirty-three  gi-eat  towns  of  England  and  Wales  was 
21-6  per  1000.  The  death-rate  for  the  same  year  in  certain 
home  and  foreign  cities  was  as  follows : — 


Population 

Annual 

enumerated. 

per  1000. 

Ediniurgh 

267,261 

19-8 

Glasgow       .... 

Berlin 

21-0 

2,424,705 

21-8 

Kome 

449,430 

New  York    .       .       .       . 

1,860,803 

1,435,931 

24-0 

St  Petersburg      .        . 

754,469 

Cairo    .... 

374,838 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  exact  size  of  London 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  definite  boundaiy,  and  hence  different 
estimates  may  be  formed  according  to  the  way  in  which  the 
surrounding  suburbs  are  included  or  excluded.  Commencing 
with  the  largest  estimate  that  can  be  taken,  viz.,  the  district 
under  the  care  of  the  Metropolitan  police,  we  find  that  it 
extends  over  the  whole  of  Middlesex  (exclusive  of  the  city  of 
London,  which  has  its  own  police),  and  the  surrounding 
parishes  in  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Here- 
ford, of  which  any  part  is  within  12  miles  from  Charing 
Cross,  and  those  also  of  which  any  part  is  not  more  than  15 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  same  point.  This  certainly 
includes  all  that  can  in  any  way  be  reckoned  as  properly 
within  the  limits  of  London,  but  it  is  too  extensive  for  a 
natural  boundary,  and,  while  many  pai-ishes  within  the  police 
district  are  entirely  rural  and  quite  sequestered  from  the 
great  city,  at  several  points  there  are  large  towns,  of  which 
Croydon  is  an  example,  chiefly  bound  to  London  by  the  daily 
intercourse  of  their  populations.  This  district  embraces  an 
area  of  443,421  statute  acres,  with  streets  and  roads  mea- 
suring 7000  miles  in  length.  Next  in  extent  comes  the  dis- 
trict within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
and  this,  though  less  than  the  former,  is  yet  too  large  to  be 
properly  considered  as  London.  It  includes  the  city  of 
London,  the  administrative  counties  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex, the  civil  parishes  of  Bai-nes,  Kew,  Merton,  Mortlake, 
Richmond,  and  Wimbledon,  in  Sun-ey ;  the  hamlet  of  Motting- 
ham,  in  Kent ;  the  civil  parishes  of  Barking,  Chingford,  East 
Ham,  Ilford,  Little  Ilford,  Low  Leyton,  Walthamstow,  Wan- 
stead,  West  Ham,  and  Woodford, in  Essex;  andtheciril  parish 
of  Monken  Hadley,  and  parts  of  the  civil  parishes  of  Enfield 
and  South  Mimms,  in  Hertford.  This  district  has  an  area  of 
269,140  statute  acres.  If  we  take  in  addition  to  the  old  divi- 
sions of  the  Port,  City,  West  End,  and  Borough,  the  suburban 
villages  which  have  been  gradually  absorbed,  the  metropolis 
from  Stratford  and  Blackwall  on  the  E  to  Kew  Bridge  and 
Acton  on  the  W,  and  from  Clapham  and  Heme  Hill  on  the  S  to 
Hornsey  and  Highgate  on  the  N,  is  about  14  miles  long  by 
8  wide.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county  of  London 
(shown  in  the  map  prefixed  to  this  volume),  including 
the  city  of  London,  which  is  co-extensive  with  that  of  the 
former  district  of  the  MetropoUtan  Board  of  Works  as  de- 
fined in  the  Act  18  and  19  Vict.,  c.  120,  and  which  is  co- 
extensive with  the  district  of  the  School  Board  and  Parlia- 
mentary London,  comprises  rather  a  less  extent  than  this, 
but  yet  extends  to  an  area  of  75,442  statute  acres  or  nearly 
122  square  miles.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county 
alone  is  74,771  statute  acres,  and  that  of  the  city  of  London 
671  statute  acres.  The  area  of  the  county  and  city  to- 
gether is  occupied  by  nearly  8000  streets  and  roads,  their 
aggregate  length  being  about  3500  miles.  Registration 
London,  viz.,  the  area  adopted  for  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  is  slightly  less  in  area  than  that  of 
the  administrative  county,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  civil  parish  of  Penge,  which  is  included  in  the  adminis- 
trative county,  is  for  registration  purposes  included  in  the 
district  of  Croydon.  Penge  has  an  area  of  770  statute  acres, 
so  that  the  area  of  the  metropolitan  registration  district  is 
returned  as  74,672  statute  acres. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relation  of  the  administi-a- 
tive  county  to  the  ancient  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent: — 


Area 

in 
Statute 
Acres. 

Houses. 

Populalion 

Portions*oftlie  an- 
cient Counties  of: 

Middlesex,     . 

Surrey,      .    . 

Kent,    .    .    . 

habited. 

Unin- 
habited. 

Build- 
ing. 

Persons. 

31,484 
23,898 

328,015 
167,863 
52,432 

27,365 

2,688 
1,079 
431 

2,687,271 
1,-J09,792 
335,055 

Administrative 
Coimtv,  including 
the  City  of  London, 

75,442 

548,315 

39,986 

4,198 

4,232,118 

of  Works  (by  Act 
18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120),  and  corresponding  with  the  Eegistration 
County  of  London,  with  the  addition  of  the  hamlet  or  civil  parish 
of  Penge. 


The  next  table  shows  the  limits  of  the  boundaries  adopted 
for  various  purposes,  with  the  ai'eas,  inhabited  houses,  and 
populations  in  1881  and  1891 : — 


Administrative  County 


former  District  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of 

Works, 

School  Board  District, . 
Registration       London 
(area  adopted  for  Kegi  ■ 
Btration  of  Marriages, 
Births,  and  Deaths),  . 
"  Greater  London,"   .     . 
This  includes  Registra- 
tion or  "Inner"  London 
and  the  "  Outer  King  " 
or  parishes  within  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Dis- 
trict excluded  from  Re- 
gistration London,  and 

1.  Metropolitan  Police 
District,     .... 

2.  City    of    London 
within  the  Munici- 
pal and  Parliament- 
Central  Criminal  Court 

District, 


50,658 
t,475,752 


Date  of 
Census. 

Population. 

1801 

9o8,8G3 

1811       .. 

.       1,138,815 

1821       .. 

.        1,378,947 

1831       .. 

.        1,664,994 

1841       . 

.        1,948,309 

1851       . 

2,362,236 

1861       . 

.       2,803,989 

1871       . 

.       3,254,260 

1881        . 

.       3,814,571 

1891       . 

.       4,232,118 

179,952 
240,132 
276,047 
293,375 
413,867 
441,753 
450,271 
560,311 
417,547 

From  the  census  returns  of  1891  it  appears  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  about  one-third  consists  of  persons 
born  outside  its  limits,  and  that  it  contains  a  very  large 
foreign  population.  As  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  it  is 
thither  the  representatives  of  other  nations,  of  the  colonies, 
and  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  resort ;  but  it  is  chiefly  the 
field  in  which  the  population  of  the  several  counties  of  Eng- 
land find  scope  for  their  talents  and  their  industry.  The 
number  of  the  natives  of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales 
resident  in  London  in  1891  was  upwards  of  a  million.  Of 
other  persons  not  natives  of  London,  but  resident  there,  we 
find  that  there  are  of — • 

Irish, about  280,000 


Scots, 

"     140,000 

Asiatics,  Africans,  and  Americans, 
French, 

"       45,000 
"       35,000 

Poles 

"       20,000 

Itahans    

"       10,000 

Swiss 

"         7,000 

while  there  are  also  about  50,000  Jews.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  there  are  in  London  more  Jews  than  in  Palestine, 
and  more  Roman  Catholics  than  in  Rome. 

In  connection  with  the  growth  and  movements  of  the 
population  of  London,  we  may  quote  the  following  from  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  census  commissioners:  —  "Looked 
at  in  any  light  the  magnitude  and  growth  of  London  are 
marvellous.  ...  It  gi-ows  as  the  power  of  England 
gi-ows ;  it  is  the  emporium  of  capital,  and  its  people  are  in 
communication  by  birth  and  blood,  by  trade  and  intelligence, 
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with  all  the  affiliated  cities  in  these  islands.  The  railways 
have  not  only  put  the  population  of  the  kingdom  in  free 
communication  with  the  metropolis,  but  have  enabled  large 
numbers  of  men  of  all  ranks  to  settle  around  its  borders. 
The  central  parts  are  converted  into  markets,  exchanges, 
warehouses,  stations,  offices,  which  are  thronged  during  the 
day  but  are  deserted  during  the  night  by  their  occupants. 
A  double  force  of  displacement  is  at  work ;  men  are  driven 
from  London  and  Westminster  by  the  high  rents  of  the 
central  houses,  and  are  attracted  outside  by  the  charms  of 
the  sm-rounding  country,  with  which  the  railways  put  them 
in  easy  communication.  From  1801  to  1851  the  population 
of  the  city  remained  almost  stationary,  the  numbers  being 
in  1801,  128,269,  and  in  1851,  127,869.  The  next  return, 
however,  showed  a  marked  decrease,  the  number  in  1861 
being  only  112,063,  and  this  decrease  has  continued  ever 
since  at  the  same  rapid  rate,  the  difference  from  1881  to 
1891  having  been  from  50,658  to  37,705.  At  the  same  time, 
while  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  declined,  the  number  of 
persons  actually  engaged,  occupied,  or  employed  daily  in  it, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  persons  who,  as  clients,  customers, 
and  other  frequenters,  resort  to  it  daily,  has  very  largely  in- 
creased." In  1881  the  Corporation  of  London,  dissatisfied 
with  the  return  for  the  city  given  in  the  census  reports, 
ordered  a  day  census  to  be  taken,  which  showed  that  although 
the  night  population  only  amounted  to  50,658,  no  less  than 
261,061  persons  were  actually  resident  or  employed  within 
the  city  on  the  day  of  investigation — an  increase  of  90,928 
in  excess  of  the  ascertained  results  of  tlie  day  census  of  1866, 
The  inquiry  was  further  extended  to  the  number  of  persons 
entering  the  city  by  the  various  inlets,  sixty  in  all,  including 
railway  termini,  steamboat  piers  and  bridges,  streets,  lanes, 
courts,  and  alleys,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  during  twenty- 
four  hours  797,563  persons  entered  the  city  precincts  on 
foot  and  in  vehicles;  about  one-thirteenth  (57,923)  of  the 
number  passing  in  the  eight  hours  of  night,  from  9  p.m.  to, 
5  a.m.,  and  the  remainder  during  the  sixteen  hours  of  the 
day.  The  busiest  hour  of  traffic  was  between  9  and  10  in 
the  morning,  when  101,111  passengers  were  recorded,  although 
the  preceding  hour  gave  93,205,  these  being  the  times  when 
the  crowd  of  banking,  mercantile,  commercial,  and  legal 
persons  pass  in  to  their  daily  occupations.  Thus  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  passengers  streamed  by  in  two  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four.  Of  vehicles  of  all  kinds  there  were  71,893; 
one-fourteenth  (4984)  passing  during  the  eight  hours  of  the 
night.  The  analysis  gave  15,766  cabs,  6176  omnibuses, 
29,396  heavy  vaus  and  waggons,  and  20,355  light  two- 
wheeled  carts.  In  the  case  of  both  passengers  and  vehicles 
no  account  was  taken  of  those  going  out  of  the  city.  No 
similar  return  has  since  been  taken,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  above  figm-es  have  very  much  increased. 

The  social  divisions,  or  those  which  arise  from  the  occu- 
pation and  rank  of  the  people,  are  not  marked  by  definite 
boundaries,  and  sometimes  blend  into  one  another  or  have 
capricious  overlappings,  yet  they  exhibit  as  distinctive  cha- 
racters as  if  they  stood  hundreds  of  miles  asunder.  The 
section  on  the  N  bank  of  the  Thames,  from  the  eastern 
extremity  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Tower,  is  crowded  with 
wharves,  docks,  shipbuilding  yards,  manufactories,  and  ware- 
houses, and  inhabited  by  dock  mechanics,  lightermen,  sailors, 
labourers,  slop-sellers,  and  dealers  in  marine  stores.  The 
section  N  of  this,  including  Spitalfields,  Bethnal  Green,  and 
part  of  Shoreditch,  was  formerly  crowded  with  the  dwellings 
of  silk- weavers  j  but,  though  many  of  the  old  houses  with 
their  long  "weavers'  windows"  still  remain,  the  industry  has 
almost  disappeared.  The  city  proper  is  the  main  seat  of 
commercial  transactions ;  ranges  in  character  from  the  busi- 
ness of  the  wharves  and  the  custom-house  at  the  river, 
through  that  of  the  banks  and  the  exchange  at  the  centre, 
to  that  of  all  sorts  of  merchants  in  the  radiating  streets,  and, 
over  much  of  its  extent,  presents  the  strange  alternating 
spectacle  of  a  loud  strong  whirl  of  men  and  vehicles  during 
business  hours,  and  of  almost  complete  silence  and  solitude 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Clerkcnwell,  immediately  NW  of 
the  city,  is  densely  peopled  with  the  class  of  well-skilled  and 
well-paid  artisans.  Islington,  to  the  N  of  Clerkeuwell,  is 
inhabited  mainly  by  the  various  grades  of  the  middle  classes. 
The  Bloomsbury  and  Bedford  Square  region,  to  the  SW  of 
Clerkenwell,  is  occupied  chiefly  by  lawyers  and  merchants, 
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and,  pvior  to  the  great  migration  toward  the  west  abont  1828, 
was  a  fashionable  quarter.  The  Covent  Garden  and  Strand 
region,  to  the  S  of  this,  is  in  large  degi-ee  occupied  by  .shops 
and  lodging-houses.  The  Leicester  Square  region,  to  the  W 
of  the  preceding,  is  noted  for  the  residence  of  foreigners. 
The  Regent's  Park  region,  extending  northward  from  Oxford 
Street  to  Camden  Town  and  Somers  Town,  was  once  all 
fashionable,  retains  a  considerable  dash  of  its  quondam  cha- 
racter, and  is  largely  and  rapidly  merging  into  the  occupancy 
of  the  middle  classes.  The  Hyde  Park  region,  with  Tyburnia 
on  the  N,  Belgravia  on  the  S,  and  Kensington  on  the  W, 
is  now  the  fashionable  quarter.  Westminster  proper,  ad- 
joining the  SE  side  of  Belgi-avia,  was  anciently  the  se-at  of 
the  Koyal  Court,  later  became  notorious  for  its  poverty,  but 
has  been  considerably  improved  of  late  years.  Brompton, 
adjoining  tlie  opposite  side  of  Belgravia,  is  in  great  degi-ee 
the  retreat  of  the  wealthy.  The  portions  of  the  Surrey  side 
nearest  to  the  river  are,  to  a  gi-eat  e.ttent,  seats  of  manufac- 
ture, withoinmerons  pottery,  glass,  engineering,  and  chemical 
works ;  but  the  portions  farther  off  and  toward  the  outskirts 
are  largely  occupied  by  the  middle  classes  and  by  opulent 
merchants. 

For  poor-law  purposes  London  is  divided  into  forty  nnions, 
in  some  cases  single  parishes,  in  others  gi-oups  of  parishes, 
while,  for  tlie  carrying  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act 
of  1885,  the  metropolis  is  divided  into  fifty-sis  districts,  of 
which  four  are  in  the  city,  five  in  the  city  of  Westminster, 
thirty  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  N  of  the  Thames,  and 
seventeen  S  of  the  Thames.  The  civil  parishes  in  the  adminis- 
ti-ative  county  of  London  and  in  the  city  of  London,  with 
then-  areas,  number  of  inhabited  houses,  and  populations,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  :— 


bAtive  Countv 


Number  of  Inhabited  Houses,  and  Popula 


Battersea 

Bermondsey  .  .  .  . 
Bethnal  Green  .... 
Bow  or  Stratford  le  Bow  . 

Bromley 

Camberwell       .        .        .        . 
Charlton  next  Woolwich 
Charterhouse     .       .        .        . 

Chelsea 

Clapham 

Clerkenwell       .        .        .        . 
Deptford,  St  Nicholas 
Dcptford,  St  Paul     . 

Eltham 

Fulham 

Fumival's  Inn,  part  of  * . 
Gray's  Inn        .        .        .        . 
Oreenwich         .        .        .        . 
Hackney    .  .        .        . 

Hammersmith  .  .  .  . 
Hampstead  .  .  .  . 
Holboru,  St  Andrew  above  the 
Bars  i  St  George  the  Martyr 
Horsleydown     .        ,        .        . 

Islington 

Kensington  .  .  .  . 
Kidbrouke  .  .  .  . 
Lambeth    .        ■        .        .        • 

Lee 

Lewisliam 

Lincohi's  Inn    .        .        .        - 
Mile  End  New  Town 
Mile  End  Old  Town . 
Minorics,  Holy  Trinity    . 
Newingion        .        .        .        . 
Norton  Folgate 
Old  Artillery  Ground      . 
Paddington        .        .        .        . 

Penge         

Plumstead 

Poplar 

RatclilTe 

Rolls  Liberty    .        .        .        . 


20,779 
11,152 
16,542 
554S 


28.422 
14:049 
951? 

2573 
1766 
37,875 
22,0S4 


160,558 
84,682 

129,132 
40,365 
70,000 

235,344 

11,742 
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16,381 
72,272 
32,202 


Rotherhithe      . 
Saffron    Hill   Liberty.  Haltr 
Garden,  Ely  Rents,  &  Ely  r 
St  Anne,  Soho  . 
St  Botolph  without  Aldersgatc, 

part  oft 

St  Botolph  without  Aldgate  or 

East  Smithfleld     . 
St  Clement  Danes    . 
St  George,  Hanover  Square 
St  George  in  the  East 
St  Giles  in  the  Fields  and  St 

George  Bluomsbury 
St  Katheriue  by  the  Tower 
St  Luke      .... 
St  Martin  in  the  Fields    . 
St  Jlarylebone  . 
St  Mary  le  Strand    . 
St  Pancras 

St  Paul,  Covent  Garden  . 
St  Sepulchre     . 
Savoy  Precinct 
Shadwell    .... 
Shoredilch 

Southwark— Christchurch 
St  George  the  Martyr  . 
St  Olave 
St  Saviour     . 
St  Thomas     . 
Spitalflelds 
Staple  Inn,  part  of  J 
Stoke  Newiugton     . 
Streatham  .... 
Tooting  Graveney   . 
Tower  of  London 
Tower  Without,  Old 
Wandsworth     , 
Wapping  .... 
Westminster,  St  James  . 
Westminster.  St  Margaret  and 

St  John  the  Evangelist 
Westminster,  St  Peter,  Close 

of  the  Collegiate  Chui 
Wliitechapel,  part  of  g 
Woolwich  . 


LONEON  CrrT,  within  and  with 

out  the  Walls— 
Allhallows,  Balking 
AUhallows,  Bread  Street 
Allhallows,  Honey  Lane  . 
Allhallows,  Lombard  Street 
Allhallows,  London  Wall 
Allhallows,  Staining 
Allhallows  the  Great 
Allhallows  the  Less 
Barnard's  Inn   . 
Bridewell  Precinct   . 
Christchurch,  Newgate  Street 
Furnival's  Inn,  part  of*  . 
Holy  Trinity  the  Less     . 
Inner  Temple    . 
Middle  Temple  . 
St  Alban,  Wood  Street    . 
St  Alphage,  Sion  College 
St  Andrew  hv  the  Wardrobe 
St  Andrew,!  I  olbom.belowBars 
St  Andrew  Hubbard 
St  Andrew  Undershaft    . 
St  Anne,  St  Agnes,  Aldersgate 
St  Anne,  Blackfria) 
St  Antholin 
St  Augustine    . 
St  Bartholomew  by  the 

Exchange 
St  Bartholomew  the  Great 
St  Bartholomew  the  Less 
St  Benet  Fink  . 
St  Benet,  Gracechnrch  Street 
St  Benet,  Paul's  Wharf  . 
St  Benet,  Sherehog  . 
St  Botolph,  Billingsgate . 


'  The  greater  part  of  this  parish  is  outside  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  London ;  the  entire  parish  contains  16  inhabited  houses 
and  121  of  a  population. 


Royal 


nhahited     Popul; 


8492 

78,364 
45,795 


1549 

234,379 

2142 

1972 


13.264 
59,712 
2159 
13,913 


46,717 
2123 
24,995 


tThis  part  of  the  parish  consists  of  the  liberty  of  Glasshonse 
Yard,  the  remainins  and  greater  part  being  situated  withm  the 
city  of  London;  the  entire  parish  contams  273  mhabited  houses 
'titaple  Imri'rrarJ™  in  the  city  of.  London:  the  entire  parish 


8  This  parish  IS  partly  in  tne  ciiy  oi  i-uuuun ,  ii.>=  =..,.., 
contains  3311  inhabited  houses  and  32,326  of  a  population 


St  Botolph  without  Aldersgal 

St  Botolph'withoiit  Aldgate 
St  Botolph  without  Bibhopsgate 

St  Christopher  le  Stock 

St  Cleineul,  Easthcheap  . 

St  Dionis,  Baclcchurch     . 

St  Dunst.in  in  the  East  . 

St  Dunslan  in  the  West  . 

St  Edmund  the  King 

St  Eth.  Iburga  . 

St  Faitli  under  St  Paul's. 

St  Gabriel,  Fenchurch  .-^^treet 

St  George,  Botolph  Lane 
St  Giles  without  Cripplegate 
St  Gre-ory  by  St  Paul  . 
St  Helen,  Bishopsgate  . 
St  James,  Duke's  Place  . 
St  James,  Garlickhithe  . 
St  Jolin  the  Baptist,  Walbrook 
St  John  the  Evangelist 
St  John,  Zachary  . 
St  Katlierine,  Coleman 
StKatherineCree  . 
e,  Jewry^ 

-,  Eastchea^,  . 
St  Leonard,  Foster  Lane . 
St  Magnus  the  Martyr  . 
St  Maigaret,  Lothbury  . 
St  Margaret,  Moses  . 
St  Margaret,  New  Fish  Streel 
St  Margaret,  Pattens 
St  Martin,  Ludgate  . 
St  Martin,  Orgars  . 
St  Martin,  Outwich  . 
St  Martin,  Pomeroy  . 


ntry 


St  Mary,  Abchurch  . 

St  Mary,  Aldermanbury 

St  Mary,  Aldermary 

St  Mary  at  Hill 

St  Mary,  Bothaw      . 

St  Mary,  Colechurch 

St  Mary  le  Bow 

St  Mary  Magdalen,Milk  Street 

St  Maiy  Jlagdalen,  Old  Fish  St 

St  M.ry,  Moimthaw. 

St  Mary,  Somerset   . 

St  Mary,  Staining    . 

St  Mary,  Woolchurch  Haw 

St  Mary,  Woolnoth  . 

St  Matthew,  Friday  Street 

St  Michael,  Bassishaw     . 

St  Michael,  Cornhill 

St  Michael,  Crooked  Lane 

St  Michael  le  Quern 

St  Michael,  Paternoster  Koyal 

St  Michael,  Queenhithe   . 

St  Blichael,  Wood  Street 

St  Mildread,  Bread  Street 

St  Mildred,  Poultry  . 

St  ^^icholas,  Aeons   . 

St  Nicholas,  Cole  Abbey  . 

St  Nicholas,  Olave     .        . 

St  Olave,  Hart  Street 

St  Olave,  Old  Jewry 

St  Olave,  Silver  Street    . 

StPancras,  Soper  Lane    . 

St  Peter,  Comhill     . 

St  Peter  le  Poer 

St  leter  near  Paul's  Wharf, 

St  Peter,  Westcheap 

St  Sepulchre  without  Newgate 

St  Stephen,  Coleman  Street 

St  Stephen,  Walbrook      . 

St  Swithin,  London  Stone 

St  Thomas  the  Apostle    . 

St  Vedast,  Foster  Lane    . 

Sergeants'  Inn,  Fleet  Street 

Staple  Inn,  part  off. 

Thavies  Inn       . 

"Whitechapel,  part  oft 

Whitelriavs  Precinct*     . 

LONDOxClTY      . 


r  the  city  of  London 


54R,315     4,232,113 


*  The  remaining  part  of  this  parish,  consisting  of  the  liberty  of 
Glasshouse  Yard,ls  outside  the  limits  of  the  city  of  London;  the 
entire  parish  contains  273  inhabited  bouses;  population,  2449. 

t  The  greater  part  of  Staple  Inn  is  outside  the  limits  of  the 
•city  of  London. 
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The  county  cont.ims  the  parlMmentary  city  of  LoEdon  antk 
twenty-seven  other  parliamentary  boroughs,  most  of  which 
are  sub-divided,  the  number  of  constitnencies  being  fifty- 
eight.  The  London  University  forms  an  additional  constitu- 
ency. The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  parliamentary 
boroughs  and  their  divisions,  areas,  and  populations: — 


Battersea  and  Cliipha 


!  Clapha 


Division 
Bethnal  ( 

1  North-East  Division 

2  South- West  Division 
Camberwell — 

1  North  Division  . 

2  Peckham  Division     . 

3  Dulwich  Division  . 
Chelsea  .... 
Deptlord  .... 
Finsbury — 


2  Central  Divisi( 

3  East  Division 
Fulham 


Hackney — 

1  North  Division  . 

2  Central  Division 

3  ^outh  Division  . 

Harapstead    .        .        .        . 
Islington — 

1  North  Division  . 

2  West  Division  . 

3  East  Division     . 

4  South  Division  . 
Kensington— 

1  North  Division  . 

2  South  Division  . 
Lambeth— 

1  North  Division  . 

2  Kennington  Division 


London,  City  of    . 
Marylebone — 

1  East  D]visi< 

2  West  Divisi 
Newington— 

1  West  Di 

2  Walworth  Di 
Paddington— 

1  North  Divisio 


St  George,  Ha 


3  W( 


:Div 


Statute     Population. 


}     330.     { 


I    5220    } 


4  South  Division  . 
Shoreditch— 

1  11  ox  ton  Division 

2  Maggerston  Division 
Southwark— 

1  West  Division    . 

2  Rotherhithe  Division 

3  Bermondsey  Division 

Strand 

Tower  Hamlets— 

1  Whitechapel  Division       . 

2  St  ceorge  Division    . 

3  Limehouse  Division  , 

4  Mile  End  Division     . 

5  Stepney  Division 

6  Bow  and  Bromlev  Division 

7  Poplar  Division  .'       . 


Wancr. 
Westni 
Woolwich 


7011 
671 

I     1506     I 

}       -     { 

|-     1256     I 
1117 

}""{ 

298 
}      -{ 
y    1994    -| 


4,232,118 


Freeholders  in  the  metropolitan  parliamentary  boroughs 
are  entitled  to  vote  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  ancient 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent  to  which  tlie  boroughs 
are  attached  for  this  purpose,  as  follows:- — Bethnal  Green, 
Hackney,  Shoreditch,  and  Tower  Hamlets,  to  the  ToUenkam 
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Division  of  Middlesex ;  City  of  London,  Finsbury,  and  Isling- 
ton, to  the  Homsey  Division  of  Middlesex;  Hampstead, 
Marylebone,  Paddington,  and  St  Pancras,  to  the  Harrow 
Division  of  Middlesex;  Chelsea,  Fnlham,  Hammersmith, 
Kensington,  St  George,  Hanover  Square,  Strand,  and  West- 
minster, to  the  Ealing  Division  of  Middlesex;  Battersea 
nnd  Clapham,  Camberwell,  Deptford  (the  part  in  Surrey), 
Lambeth,  Newington,  Sonthwark,  and  Wandsworth,  to  the 
North-Eastern  or  Wimbledon  Division  of  Surrey;  Lewis- 
ham  and  Deptford  (the  part  in  Kent),  to  the  Western  or 
Sevenoahs  Division  of  Kent;  and  Greenwich  and  Woolwich, 
to  the  North-Western  or  Dariford  Division  of  Kent. 

The  spot  where  formerly  stood  Temple  Bar  is  the  recog- 
nised or  conventional  point  of  separation  between  the  E  and 
the  W — between  the  scenes  of  trade  and  the  scenes  of  luxury — 
and  at  the  same  time  marks  the  boundary  between  the  city 
and  Westminster.  Charing  Cross  is  the  focus  of  cabs,  and 
one  of  the  gi-eat  foci  of  railway  communication ;  and  also  is 
the  topographical  centre  of  the  great  metropolitan  police 
territory.  Sboreditch,  Spital6elds,  Bethnal  Green,  Hackney, 
Stoke  Xewington,  Islington,  Chai-ing,  Paddington,  Kensing- 
ton, Chelsea,  Lambeth,  and  Clapham,  all  were  originally 
vUlages  or  manors  situated  in  the  country,  at  mai'ked  distances 
from  London.  Dense  portions  to  the  E  and  the  N  of  the 
city,  and  within  the  city  itself,  are  almost  a  labyrinth  to 
strangers.  Some  improvements  have  been  made  in  recent 
years,  but  the  streets  there  to  a  vast  amount  are  short,  bent, 
and  naiTow,  diverging  at  all  angles,  and  running  in  all  du-ec- 
tions.  Even  the  compai'atively  modem  sections,  such  as 
Clerkenwell  and  Islington,  though  they  have  streets  much 
better  arranged,  often  in  straight  lines  or  at  right  angles, 
have  few  of  considerable  length  or  airiness.  The  very  streets 
around  the  boundary  line  between  the  city  and  Westminster, 
bounded  on  the  N  by  Holhorn,  and  on  the  S  by  Fleet  Street 
and  Strand,  form  somewhat  of  a  puzzle.  A  stranger,  far 
from  being  unfamiliar  with  large  towns,  .and  after  carefully 
consnltmg  a  map,  has  entered  one  of  these  streets  from 
Strand  with  the  view  of  taking  the  shortest  course  to  Hoi- 
born  ;  has  begun,  after  a  time,  to  think  the  distance  unex- 
pectedly long;  and  has  ended  by  emerging  on  a  broad 
thoronghf.are  which  he  felt  confident  to  be  Holborn,  bnt 
which  proved  to  be  the  Strand.  But  most  of  the  W  of  the 
metropolis  is  well-aligned,  with  straight  streets,  mostly  con- 
nected .at  light  angles ;  and  all  the  newest  portions  of  it,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  less  new,  have  some  long  wide  thorough- 
fares, many  spacious  streets,  and  a  considerable  aggi-egate  of 
sqnai-es,  parks,  or  other  open  places,  to  act  as  lungs  in  the 
capital's  vitality.  One  of  the  longest  smgle  streets  in  the  W 
bearing  one  name  is  Oxford  Street,  which  is  fully  IJ  mile 
in  length.  No  one  thoroughfare,  on  a  straight  line,  goes  from 
end  to  end  or  from  side  to  side  of  the  metropolis,  nor  does  any 
such  go  from  end  to  end  or  from  side  to  side  even  of  the  city. 
The  main  thoroughfares,  as  compared  with  the  main  mass  of 
either  the  entire  metropolis  or  London  proper,  are  few,  and 
the  crowdedly-frequented  ones  bear  successions  of  names,  and 
itm  in  somewhat  sinuous  lines.  The  chief  one  from  end  to 
end  commences  in  the  E  at  the  Grove,  Stratford,  goes  west- 
south-westward — but  not  in  strictly  straight  line — under  the 
names  of  Bow  Eoad,  Mile  End  Koad,  Mile  End,  Whitechapel 
Eoad,  ^^^litechapel  High  Street,  and  Aldgate  High  Street, 
to  an  acute  angle  at  the  junction  of  Leadenhall  Street  and 
Fenchurch  Street ;  proceeds  thence,  a  little  S  of  westward, 
under  the  names  of  Leadenhall  Street  and  Cornhill,  to  the 
front  of  the  Bank  of  England;  goes  thence,  a  little  to  the  N 
of  westward,  under  the  names  of  Poultry  and  Cheapside,  to 
the  N  end  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard ;  proceeds  west-south- 
westw.ard,  through  the  churchyard  to  the  head  of  Ludgate 
Hill ;  goes  in  a  curve  from  the  direction  of  W  by  N  to  that 
of  WSW,  under  the  names  of  Ludgate  Hill  .and  Fleet  Street, 
to  Temple  Bar;  proceeds  in  the  direction  of  SW  by  W,  under 
the  names  of  Strand  and  West  Strand,  to  Charing  Cross ; 
curves  there,  and  goes  west-north-westward,  under  the  name 
of  Cockspur  Street,  to  P.all  Mall ;  proceeds  north-north- 
westward, along  either  Haymarket  or  Regent  Street,  to  Pic- 
cadilly ;  goes  west-south-westward,  along  Piccadilly,  to  Hvde 
Park  corner;  and  proceeds  thence,  nearly  westward,  along 
Knightsbridge  and  Kensington  Gore,  through  Kensington.  A 
main  Une  through  mnch  of  the  E  commences  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  N  of  the  Thames,  and  nearly  a  mUe  S  of  the  Grove 
104 
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at  Stratford,  goes  upwards  of  IJ  mile  in  the  direction  of  W 
by  N,  under  the  name  of  Commercial  Koad,  and  makes  a 
junction  of  about  200  yards  in  length,  north-north-westward, 
with  the  great  main  line  at  Whitechapel  High  Street.  A 
main  line  within  the  city  commences  at  the  Tower;  goes 
west-north-westward,  under  the  names  of  Great  Tower 
Street,  Eastcheap,  Cannon  Street,  and  West  Cannon  Streets 
to  the  SE  corner  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard ;  has  a  cuiTe  at 
Eastcheap,  bnt  otherwise  is  not  far  from  parallel  with  the 
Cornhill,  Poultry,  and  Cheapside  line,  and  runs  through  the 
S  side  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  into  line  with  Ludgate  Hill 
and  Fleet  Street.  A  splendid  new  street,  known  as  Queen 
Victoria  Street — one  of  the  greatest  of  the  modern  improve- 
ments of  the  city — which  was  opened  in  1871,  starts  from  the 
Mansion  House,  and,  crossing  Cannon  Street,  passes  in  a 
curved  line  to  Bl.ackfri.ars  Bridge,  where  it  joins  the  Victoria 
Embankment.  A  main  line  through  the  W  portion  of  the 
city,  .and  thence  to  the  W  suburbs,  commences  by  slight 
deflection  from  the  Wend  of  Cheapside;  goes  in  the  direction, 
of  NT\^  by  W,  under  the  names  of  Newgate  Street,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  Holborn  Hill,  Holborn,  and  High  Holborn,  to  a  bend 
of  the  last  toward  Broad  Street ;  takes  there  the  name  of 
Oxford  Street,  and  proceeds  under  that  name,  and  afterwards 
west-south-westwai-d  under  the  name  of  Uxbridge  Eoad. 
One  main  line  from  the  northern  suburbs  goes  somewhat 
sinuously,  first  southward,  next  south-south-westward,  under 
the  names  of  Stamford  Hill,  Stoke  Newington  High  Street, 
Kingsland  Eoad,  Shoreditch,  Norton  Folgate,  Bishopsgate 
Street,  Gracechnrch  Street,  and  King  WilUam  Street,  to 
London  Bridge ;  another  goes  from  Holloway,  first  south- 
eastward under  the  name  of  Holloway  Road ;  then  southward 
as  Upper  Street,  Islington ;  then  south-eastward  under  the 
name  of  the  City  Eoad ;  next  south-south-eastward  under 
the  same  name;  next  nearly  southwai-d  under  the  names 
of  Ai-tUleiy  Place,  Finsbuiy  Square,  Finsbmy  Place,  and 
Moorgate  Street ;  next  south-eastward,  under  the  names  of 
Prince's  Street  and  King  William  Street ;  and  thence  south- 
ward, under  the  name  of  King  William  Street,  to  London 
Bridge ;  another,  starting  from  Pentonville,  goes  chieflj 
south-south-eastward,  but  with  cuiTes  and  deviations,  under 
the  names  of  Goswell  Eoad,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  St  Martins- 
le-Giand,  to  the  N  end  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard ;  another, 
leaving  Pentonville,  at  a  point  nearly  half  a  mile  further  W, 
goes  bendiugly  southward,  south-eastward,  south-south-east- 
ward, and  southward,  under  the  names  of  King's  Cross  Road, 
Faringdon  Sh-eet,  and  New  Bridge  Street,  to  Blackfriars 
Bridge ;  another,  commencing  at  King's  Cross,  goes  south- 
south-eastward,  under  the  names  of  Gray's  Inn  Eoad,  Gr.ay's 
Inu  Terrace,  and  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  to  Holborn;  another, 
commencing  at  Camden  Town,  goes  first  southward  under 
the  name  of  Hampstead  Road,  then  south-south-eastward, 
under  the  name  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  to  the  E  part  of 
Oxford  Street,  and  is  continued  on  the  other  side  under  the 
name  of  Charing  Cross  Road  to  Charing  Cross ;  fi'om  Broad 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  a  fine  road  called  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
passes  on  to  Piccadilly  Circus;  another, commencing  at  Park 
Crescent  near  Regent's  Pai-k,gnes  chiefly  south-south-eastw,ard, 
under  the  names  of  Portland  Place,  Langham  Place,  and  Regent 
Street,  to  Pall  Mall,  but  makes  curves  in  Langham  Place  and 
at  the  Quadrant ;  and  another,  proceeding  from  the  extreme 
NW  suburbs,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Edgeware  Eoad,  goes 
south-eastward  to  the  W  end  of  Oxford  Street,  at  the  Cum- 
berland Gate  of  Hyde  Park.  Sis  main  thoroughfares,  on  the 
S  side  of  the  river,  go  from  six  of  the  bridges  to  a  convergence 
at  the  tavern  known  as  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  situated 
about  a  mile  more  or  less  from  each  of  the  bridges,  and  three 
diverge  thence  in  different  directions,  toward  Kent,  Camber- 
well,  and  Kennington.  Victoria  Sti-eet,  Westminster,  is  a  fine 
thoroughfare  with  many  large  gi-oups  of  buildings  known  as 
"  mansions,"  constructed  in  fiats  and  used  as  residences.  It 
commences  at  Westminster  Abbey  and  extends  to  Victoria 
station. 

The  total  of  streets,  supposing  them"  all  aiTauged  in  one 
line,  would  extend  upwards  of  3500  miles,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  narrowness  and  packedness  of  most  of  them  they 
occupy  remarkably  small  space.  The  parks,  the  squares,  and 
the  other  open  places,  especially  those  in  the  west  and  in  the 
suburbs,  occupy  comparatively  a  larger  area, 

D.  General  Appearance. — The  walls  around  the  ancient 
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city,  though  they  did  not  prevent  the  erection  of  suburbs  or 
curb  their  extension  or  control  their  form,  had  a  strong, 
stringent,  permanent  effect  on  the  city  itself.  They  exactly 
defined  its  limits ;  they  restricted  its  proper  growth  entirely 
to  its  own  area  ;  they  compelled  its  increase  of  house  accom- 
modation to  press  inward  and  upward ;  they  occasioned  it, 
■when  it  became  very  populous,  to  have  narrow  streets  and 
lofty  houses ;  they  made  it,  liite  all  other  old,  gi'ent,  growing 
walled  towns,  a  densely-packed  mass  of  human  abodes. 
They  were  restored,  rebuilt,  and  somewhat  extended  at  differ- 
ent periods,  particularly  in  the  times  of  Alfred  and  Henry 
III.,  but  they  never  enclosed  a  larger  space  than  373  acres. 
The  present  reckoning  of  the  city,  however,  assigns  to  it  an 
area  of  671  acres.  Gates  pierced  the  walls  on  the  lines  of 
the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  in  some  instances  were  sur- 
mounted or  overhung  by  public  buildings.  Posterngate  stood 
on  Tower  Hill,  and  communicated  with  the  Tower.  Aldgate 
was  originally  Roman,  was  rebuilt  so  late  as  1601,  and  was 
taken  down  in  1761.  Bishopsgate  was  restored  or  rebuilt 
before  685  ;  was  rebuilt  so  late  as  1731 ;  was  talien  down  in 
17G0,  and  occupied  a  site  near*  Wormwood  Street.  Cripple- 
gate  also  was  taken  down  in  1760.  Moorgate  led  into  Moor- 
fields,  was  built  in  1415,  and  rebuilt  in  1472,  and  was  taken 
down  in  1672.  Aldersgate  was  originally  Roman,  was  rebuilt 
in  1617  and  in  1670,  and  was  taken  down  m  1761.  New- 
gate stood  near  the  present  Newgate  Prison  ;  was  itself  sur- 
mounted by  a  prison  for  felons;  was  restored  in  1422,  in 
1631,  and  in  1672,  and  was  taken  down  in  1760-61.  Lnd- 
gate  was  originally  Roman ;  was  rebuilt  in  1215  and  in  1586  ; 
was  surmounted  I^ya  prison  for  debtors,  built  by  Eichai-d  II., 
and  enlarged  in  1454  by  Dame  Forster ;  was  eventually 
adorned  with  a  statue  of  EUzabcth,  and  was  taken  down  in 
1761-62,  when  the  statue  of  Elizabeth  was  removed  to  a 
niche  in  St  Dunstan's.  Dowgate  stood  originally  at  the 
month  of  the  Walbrook  rivulet ;  was  rebuilt  on  an  adjoining 
site,  and  communicated  with  a  ferry  over  the  Thames.  A 
band  of  the  suburbs  immediately  outside  of  the  walls  came 
under  the  city's  jurisdiction,  and  was  subject  to  its  tolls  ;  and 
the  bounds  of  this,  on  the  lines  of  the  great  thoroughfares, 
were  marked  by  bars,  such  as  Whitechapel,  Smithfield,  and 
Temple  bars.  The  last  of  these  was  originally  a  timber  gate  ; 
was  reconstructed  of  stone  by  Wren  in  1670-72  ;  had  statues 
of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II.  ;  was  the 
place  of  the  hideous  exposure  of  the  heads  of  the  chief  persons 
executed  on  account  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  and  was  cere- 
monially shut  and  opened  on  occasion  of  a  state  progress  of 
the  sovereign  to  the  city.  It  was  demolished  in  1878  to  per- 
mit of  the  widening  of  the  road,  and  was  subsequently  re- 
built in  1888  at  Theobald's  P.ark,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

The  greater  part  of  the  city  proper,  of  the  sections  to  the  E 
of  it,  of  the  sections  to  the  N,  of  the  sections  on  the  S  side  of 
the  river,  and  even  of  some  sections  to  the  W,  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  had  a  mean,  dingy,  brick-built  ap- 
pearance. The  houses  were  usually  three  or  four  storeys 
high  \  they  presented  fronts  of  the  plainest  kind,  often  mere 
weather-worn  brick,  sometimes  inelegant  daubings  of  plaster 
and  stucco ;  numerously  cat  into  mere  slips  of  buildings,  dis- 
posed in  dwellings  of  only  two  small  rooms  on  the  floor.  Dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years,  however,  enormous  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  city,  and  large  sections  h.ave  been  entirely 
rebuilt.  The  old  brick-built  houses  h.ave  for  the  most  part 
disappeared,  and  their  place  has  been  taken  by  huge  edifices 
of  stuue  of  stately  and  imposing  exterior,  and  which  within 
are  lighted,  drained,  and  ventilated  in  accordance  with  all  f  lie 
demands  of  modern  sanitary  science.  In  most  of  the  new 
blocks  used  as  offices  or  wai-ehonses  lifts  worked  by  hydraulic 
power  are  provided,  and  electric  lighting  lias  been  largely  in- 
troduci-d.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  buildings  of  this 
character  that  they  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  leading 
thoroughfares  but  also  in  narrow  courts  and  lanes,  and  in 
places  accessible  only  to  foot  passengers.  Everywhere,  as  the 
leases  of  the  old  houses  fall  in,  the  old  buildings  arc  rapidly 
removed  and  fine  new  stractm'es,  representing  a  vast  outl.ay 
of  capital,  take  their  place.  As  time  is  money  in  the  city, 
building  operations  are  often  carried  on  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  electric  arc  lamps,  huge  gas  flares,  or  "  lucigen  lights," 
being  used  to  furnish  light  to  the  workers,  and  the  rapidity 
with  wbich  a  street  or  a  block  of  houses  is  transformed  in 
this  way  is  startling  even  to  the  native-born   Londoner. 
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Strangers  used  to  admire  London  as  comp.ared  with  the  great 
cities  of  the  continent,  but  they  did  so  chiefly  under  the  dazzling 
effect  of  its  magnitude,  its  business  activity,  and  its  stores  of 
wealth.  Von  Kaumer,  for  example,  says — "  The  city  is  really 
immense ;  and  though  there  m.ay  be  no  point  of  view  so  rich 
and  varied  as  the  Pont  des  Ai-ts  in  Paris  or  the  Linden  in 
Berlin,  we  are  continually  presented  with  new  rows  and 
masses  of  houses,  palaces,  shops,  &c.  Extent  and  quan- 
tity alone,  indeed,  are  certainly  no  standai'd  of  value  and  ex- 
cellence either  in  state,  tirts,  or  science,  yet  here  quantity, 
which  sui-passes  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  nay,  of  the  world 
itself,  is  extremely  remarkable  .and  imposing.  To  this  must; 
be  added  that  in  London  quantity  is  obviously  associated 
with  quality,  for  wealth  is  evidently  flowing  from  the  most 
varied  activity,  which  claims  the  utmost  exertions  both  of 
body  and  mind  to  survey  and  to  comprehend.  In  Paris 
things  appear,  at  first  sight,  more  splendid,  elegant,  ingeni- 
ous, and  attractive  than  in  London,  but  that  impression  is  to 
the  one  made  here  as  a  shadow  to  the  substance,  as  the  shining 
plated  ware  to  the  genuine  metal,  which,  in  consciousness  of 
its  intrinsic  value,  needs  no  washing  and  polishing.  Here, 
behind  the  dai'k  walls,  there  is  far  more  wealth — perhaps, 
too,  indifference  to  all  the  petty  arts  by  which  the  less 
wealthy  endeavours  to  diffuse  around  him  the  appearance  of 
elegance,  opulence,  and  taste." 

The  architecture  of  very  much  of  London  is  either  con- 
venient, curious,  pleasing,  or  ornamental.  The  causeways  and 
the  pavements  are  excellent.  The  lines  of  houses  in  all  the- 
business  sti'eets  stand  close  upon  the  pavements,  so  that  the 
thoroughfares  there  are  not  impeded  by  sunk  areas  or  railings. 
The  quondam  mansions  of  the  great  old  merchants  within  the- 
city,  though  now  converted  into  counting-houses  and  ware- 
houses, and  though  sometimes  situated  in  retu-ed  and  gloomy 
com-ts,  still  display  features  of  almost  palatial  grandeur.  There 
are  many  houses  also,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  old  suburbs, 
which  exhibit  the  styles  that  prevailed  between  1666  and  1750. 
Well-built  houses,  in  well-aiTanged  streets  and  squares,  erected 
between  1790  and  1810,  characterize  the  Bloomsbm-y  region 
and  some  other  parts.  Palatial-looking  houses,  in  spacious 
streets  and  noble  squares,  erected  from  1826  till  the  present 
time,  till  Belgi-avia,  Tyburnia,  and  some  other  p.arts  of  the  West^ 
But  picturesqueness  or  beauty,  except  for  public  buildings  and 
for  some  recent  reconstructions,  is  utterly  wanting  in  the  old! 
parts,  and  variety  or  striking  feature  is  nearly  as  much  wanting 
in  the  new.  Regularity  and  largeness  rather  than  any  artistic 
excellence  characterize  even  the  best  portions  of  the  West 
End,  and  so  extreme  is  the  regularity  that  the  eye  becomes 
tired  and  bewildered  with  the  endless  repetitions  of  "compo" 
decorations.  The  gi'eat  breaks  made  by  the  squares  and 
pai-ks,  however,  afford  a  very  grand  rehef .  A  remark  made  by 
Von  Raumer,  true  in  his  time,  is  much  truer  now.  "A  great 
and  pecuhar  beauty  of  London,"  he  said,  "ai-e  its  many  squares. 
They  are  not,  as  in  Berhn,  ab.andoned  to  pedlars  and  soldiers, 
horse-breakers  and  post-boys;  but  the  lai-ge  open  space  is  left 
free  for  passengers,  and  the  inner  part  is  enclosed  with  light 
iron-railings,  and  the  bright  gi-een  sward  laid  out  with  walks- 
and  planted  with  shrubs.  The  squares  are  exceeded  only  by 
the  parks.  Regent's  Park  alone,  with  its  teiTaces  and  palaces, 
is  of  the  utmost  extent  and  magnificence,  and  the  nil  admiran 
can  be  practised  here  only  by  the  most  senseless  stockfish." 

The  course  of  the  Thames  through  the  capital  also  dis- 
closes very  interesting  views.  It  indeed  has  drawbacks,  is 
of  mixed  character,  presents  spots  and  reaches  far  from 
agreeable,  but  it  nevertheless  abounds  with  the  picturesque. 
A  sail  on  the  river  from  Chelsea  down  to  the  Tower  was- 
striking  in  the  times  of  William  and  Mary,  and  is  much, 
more  striking  now.  A  series  of  bridges,  so  different  from- 
one  another,  yet  all  so  interesting,  the  facade  of  Somerset 
House,  the  Embankment  and  the  Temple  Gardens,  the  grove 
of  spires  and  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  soaring  above  the  houses, 
the  stir  of  all  sorts  of  small  craft  on  the  river's  bosom  all 
above  London  Bridge,  the  crowd  of  ships  with  the  square  and 
massive  structures  of  the  Tower  below,  the  massive  and 
stately  appearance  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  and  the  countless 
diversity  of  objects  .nnd  groupings  over  the  entire  distance, 
have  long  been  inti-icsting  features;  while  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament,"staiidiiig  in  ^troug  contrast  to  the  opposite  palace  of 
Lambeth,  form  a  very  grand  addition.  The  principal  em- 
bankment, called  the  Victoria  Embankment,  is  on  the  N  side, 
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commences  in  a  junction  with  a  previously  formed  embank- 
ment for  tlae  Houses  of  Parliament,  extends  in  a  slicjhtly 
curved  line  to  the  northern  brick  pier  of  the  quondam  Hnn- 
gerford  Bridge,  goes  thence  to  the  first  pier  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  ceases  to  have  a  solid  form  at  the  eastern  side  of 
Temple  Gardens,  proceeds  npon  columns  to  the  level  of  Chat- 
ham Place,  at  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  consists  throughout  its 
solid  portions  of  a  front  wall  of  masoniy  strengthened  by 
counterforts,  a  backing  of  brickwork,  and  a  bedding  or  pack- 
ing of  ballast ;  has  at  regulated  inten'als  substantial  and 
ornate  landing  piers  for  steamboats ;  is  traversed  from  end 
to  end  by  a  road  100  feet  wide,  disposed  in  a  carriage  way 
70  feet  wide,  and  two  path-ways  each  15  feet  wide ;  includes 
inward  from  the  road  over  most  of  the  dislance  a  farther 
width  of  from  100  to  330  feet,  which  may  probably  be  all 
•occupied  with  ornamental  edi6ces ;  communicates  with  the 
old  thoroughfares  through  new  streets  and  new  approaches  ; 
has  a  total  length  of  about  IJ  mile,  and  cost  with  the  ap- 
proaches about  £2,000,000.  A  feature  of  the  embankment 
is  a  "  subway"  along  its  entire  length  for  the  gas  and  water 
pipes  ;  another  is  the  planting  of  it  with  trees  ;  and  another 
is  the  underground  railway,  forming  part  of  the  Meh'opolitan 
District  line,  distant  about  250  feet  from  its  frontage  wall 
at  Richmond  TeiTace,  120  at  Charing  Cross  Railway  Bridge, 
about  50  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  about  270  at  the  Temple,  and 
leaving  the  embankment  at  Bridewell  Wharf.  A  second 
embankment  of  similar  character  is  on  the  S  side  along 
Lambeth,  extends  from  W^estminster  Bridge  to  Vauxhall— a 
•distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  was  completed  in 
1869  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £1,000,000,  has  a  roadway  60  feet 
-wide  for  the  gieater  portion  of  its  length,  and  a  granite  wall 
■on  the  river  side.  A  third  embankment — the  Chelsea  Em- 
bankment— is  on  the  N  side  of  the  river,  extends  from  the 
■Old  Battersea  Bridge  to  Grosvenor  Eoad,  Pimlico,  and  was 
•opened  in  1873. 

E.  Public  Buildings,  Monuments,  Parts,  (J-c. — We  do 
not  here  notice  the  ecclesiastical,  institutional,  educational, 
or  benevolenti.al  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  for  these  will  be 
described  in  subsequent  sections.  We  here  notice  chiefly 
the  governmental,  municipal,  commercial,  and  miscellaneous 
public  buildings,  the  parks,  monuments,  &c.,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  our  readers  we  have  arranged  them  in  alpha- 
betical orJer. 

Admiralty,  The. — This  building  which  stands  in  White- 
hall opposite  Scotland  Yard  was  erected  about  1726  from  the 
plans  of  Ripley,  satirised  by  Pope  in  the  "  Dunciad,"  forms 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  with  a  screen  and  gallery  towards 
the  street,  designed  by  the  brothers  Adam  in  1776.  It 
stands  npon  the  site  of  Peterborough,  afterwards  called 
Wallingford  House,  from  the  roof  of  which  Ai-chbishop  Usher 
attempted  to  see  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  but,  unable  to 
be.^r  the  sight,  fainted,  was  taken  down  and  put  to  bed. 
Adjoining  the  Admiralty  is  a  house  for  the  First  Lord,  and 
the  Secretary  to  the  Board  has  an  ofEci.il  residence  within 
the  building.  Formerly  the  officials  communicated  with 
Portsmouth  by  me.ans  of  semaphores,  one  being  on  the  roof 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  others  at  short  distances  apart  along 
the  road  to  that  port.  The  house  contains  a  portrait  of 
Nelson  painted  at  Palermo  in  1799  by  Guzzai'di,  and  in  the 
Secretary's  house  are  portraits  of  persons  who  have  filled  that 
office  from  the  time  of  Pepys  to  the  present  time. 

Agricultural  Hall,  The  Royal. — An  immense  building, 
greatly  resembling  in  its  exterior  a  railway  station,  between 
Islington  Green  and  Liverpool  Eoad  in  the  N  of  London.  It 
h.is  a  great  hall  380  feet  long  by  217  wide,  with  a  glass  roof 
supported  by  columns.  A  horse  show  is  held  here  in  the 
summer,  and  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show  in  the  winter. 
An  old-fashioned  fair  is  held  early  in  January,  and  the  hall 
is  also  used  for  other  exhibitions  and  entertainments,  the 
most  important  being  the  military  tournament. 

Albert  Hall.— This  building,  which  is  officially  styled  the 
Eoyal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  the  outcome  of  a 
proposition  made  by  the  late  Prince  Consort  at  the  close  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  but  which  was  not  commenced  until 
May  1867,  when  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Queen,  who 
also  opened  the  completed  building  in  1871.  It  is  a  huge 
structure  of  elliptical  form,  constnicted  of  brick  and  terra- 
cotta, in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  larger 
exterior  diameter  is  272  feet,  interior  219  ;  the  smaller  ex- 
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terior  238  feet,  interit 
and  the  interior  form: 
The  arena  is  100  feet  long  by  70  broad,  and  has  space  for 
1000  persons.  The  amphitheatre  which  adjoins  it  contains 
ten  rows  of  seats  and  holds  1360  persons.  Above  it  are 
three  tiers  of  boxes,  a  balcony  with  eight  rows  of  seats 
accommodating  1800  persons,  and  a  picture  gallery  and 
promenade  that  will  accommodate  2000.  There  are  two 
hydi-aulic  lifts  to  the  gallery.  The  roof,  crowned  by  a  domed 
skylight  of  coloured  glass,  is  135  feet  in  height.  At  night 
the  hall  is  lighted  by  electricity.  The  organ,  built  by  Willis, 
chiefly  under  the  dii-ection  of  Sh:  Michael  Costa,  is  65  feet 
wide,  70  high,  and  40  deep  ;  it  contains  five  rows  of  keys — 
belonging  to  the  choir,  great,  solo,  swell  and  pedal  organs, 
and  10,000  pipes,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  orchestra  accommodates  1000  performers.  The  hall 
itself  seats  comfortably  8000  persons,  and  if  crowded  can 
accommodate  1000  more.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  concerts,  and 
it  cost  about  £200,000. 

Albert  Memorial. — This  magnificent  monument,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  at  a  cost  of  about 
£120,000,  stands  immediately  in  front  of  the  Albert  Hall, 
and  inside  Kensington  Gai'dens  between  Queen's  Gate  and 
Prince's  Gate,  near  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  of  l.'Sol.  It 
was  designed  by  the  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  somewhat  after 
the  model  of  an  Eleanor  cross.  On  a  spacious  platform,  to 
which  gi-anite  steps  ascend  on  each  side,  rises  a  basement 
adorned  with  169  marble  figures,  representing  the  chief 
architects,  musicians,  painters,  poets,  and  sculptors  of  all 
time.  At  each  angle  of  this  pedestal  are  marble  groups  re- 
presenting agriculture,  manufacture,  commerce,  and  engineer- 
ing. In  the  centre  of  the  basement  under  a  Gothic  canopy 
sits  the  colossal  bronze  gilt  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  by 
Foley,  wearing  the  dress  of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  The 
canopy,  supported  by  clustered  columns  of  polished  granite, 
is  crowned  by  a  spire  of  rich  tabernacle  work,  in  partially 
gilt  and  enamelled  metal,  terminating  in  a  cross.  At  the 
corners  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  basements  are  four 
noble  gi-oups  of  allegorical  marble  figures,  representing 
America  by  Bell,  Africa  by  Theed,  Asia  by  Foley,  and 
Europe  by  MacdowelL  The  whole  monument  is  175  feet  in 
height. 

Alexandra  Palace. — A  large  building, designed  to  resemble 
the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Muswell  Hill  in  the  N  of  London,  first 
opened  in  1863,  soon  afterwards  burnt  down  but  immediately 
rebuilt,  opened  for  short  seasons  in  1887-89,  but  then  closei 
It  stands  iu  a  park  of  400  acres,  and  commands  views  over 
five  counties. 

Aquarium  Royal. — A  lai-ge  building  of  red  brick  in  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  opened  in  1876.  It  is  600  feet 
in  length,  has  an  aiched  roof  of  glass  and  iron,  and  cost 
nearly'£200,000.  It  contains  a  few  fish  tanks,  a  theatre, 
concert  hall,  reading-room,  picture  gallery,  and  restauraut, 
and  it  presents  every  kind  of  music-hall  entertainment  as 
well  as  various  shows. 

Bank  of  England. — The  Bank  rf  England  occupies  an 
in-egularly  quadrangular  area  of  nearly  4  acres  immediately 
N  of  the  junctions  of  Poultry,  Cornhill,  Lombai'd  Street,  and  , 
King  William  Street ;  presents  its  four  fronts  to  Thread- 
needle  Street,  Prince's  Sti*eet,  Lothbury,  and  Bartholomew 
Lane ;  measures  along  these  fronts  respectively  365,  440, 
410,  and  250  feet;  and  includes  eight  open  courts.  The 
oldest  part  of  it  was  built  in  1733  on  the  site  of  the  house 
of  Sir  John  Moulton,  the  first  governor;  parts  adjoimng 
Threadneedle  Street  were  afterwards  built  by  George  Samp- 
son ;  enlargements  of  these  parts  were  made,  and  E  and  W 
wings  of  them  were  erected,  in  1766-86,  by  Sir  Robert 
Taylor;  the  other  parts,  with  slight  exception,  were  built 
by  Sir  John  Soane,  who  also  took  down  or  altered  some  of 
the  older  parts ;  and  copings  above  the  cornice  were  added 
by  Cockerell,  after  a  temporary  fortification  of  the  structure 
ag.ainst  an  apprehended  attack  of  the  Chartists  in  1848. 
The  structure  as  a  whole  does  not  possess  much  architectural 
elegance,  yet  portions  of  it,  particularly  in  the  interior,  are 
admirable.  The  principal  front,  seen  from  the  corner  of 
Cornhill,  shows  a  long  line  of  wall  in  the  Grecian  style,  with 
fluted  pillars,  cornices,  and  other  ornaments,  but  has  blank 
windows  and  looks  fliit  and  heavy.  The  front  toward  Loth- 
bury was  copied  from  the  temple  of  Tivoli,  and  is  very  beau- 
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tiful.  The  cashier's  office  was  modelled  after  the  temple  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon  at  Rome,  the  ante-room  of  the  discount 
office  after  the  villa  of  Adrian,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
bullion  court  after  the  arch  of  Constantine.  The  central 
court,  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees,  and  ornamented  with 
a  foontain,  was  formerly  the  olmrchyard  of  St  Christopher. 
The  parlour  is  the  room  in  which  the  directors  meet,  and 
the  lobby  of  it  has  a  portrait  of  Abraham  Newland,  who  rose 
from  a  low  condition  to  be  chief  clerk  of  the  bank.  The 
ruling-room  is  the  place  where  the  paper  for  the  books  is 
cut  and  ruled  by  machines;  the  binding-room,  where  the 
pages  of  the  ledgers  are  numbered  by  machinery ;  the  print- 
ing-room, where  the  common  hank  papers  are  printed ;  the 
bank-note  printing-room,  where  cheques  are  numbered  by  a 
machine,  and  15,000  notes  are  printed  daily;  the  old  note 
office,  where  the  paid  notes  are  accumulated  for  ten  years ; 
the  weighing  office,  where  the  light  sovereigns  are  separated 
from  the  full-weight  ones  by  very  ingenious  pieces  of  mech- 
anism ;  the  bullion  office,  where  the  coin  is  kept  in  u'on  safes; 
a  bank  note  for  £1,000,000  ;  the  bank-note  autograph  books, 
containing  the  signatures  of  royal  and  distinguished  person- 
ages ;  all  of  which  mav  be  seen  by  an  order  from  a  director. 
The  vaults  usually  contain  from  £15,000,000  to  £20,000,000 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  the  average  amount  of  money  negoti- 
ated daily  in  the  bank  is  over  £2,000,000. 

Bridges, — The  Tower  Bridge,  which  was  opened  for  traffic 
by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  30  June,  1894,  is 
approached  on  the  N  side  of  the  river  by  a  wide  street  along 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  Tower.  The  foundation  stone  was 
laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  June,  188G,  so  that  the 
bridge  occupied  eight  years  in  construction,  and  its  total 
cost  was  nearly  £1,170,000,  the  money  being  provided  by 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  from  the  Bridge 
House  Estates.  It  consists  of  a  carriage  way  which  in  the 
centre  is  29i  feet  on  the  under  side  above  the  level  of  high 
water,  but  which  at  its  lowest  part  has  only  a  height  of  27 
feet.  There  is  also  a  permanent  footway  135  feet  above 
high  water  which  is  reached  by  means  of  stairs  and  of 
hydraulic  lifts.  Tn-o  huge  Gothic  towers  200  feet  apart, 
with  their  foundations  laid  26  feet  below  the  river  bed,  rise 
to  a  total  height  of  293  feet.  From  one  tower  to  the  other 
mns  the  roadway  with  side  paths,  traversing  a  bridge  200 
feet  in  length.  North  and  south  of  these  towers  are  two 
suspension  bridges,  each  connected  at  the  shore  end  with  an 
abutment  tower  less  in  size  than  the  towers  in  the  centre. 
The  whole  bridge  lias  a  length  of  880  feet.  The  main  bridge 
between  the  towers  consists  of  two  leaves,  each  of  100  feet 
in  length  and  composed  of  fom*  girders  about  13  feet  apart 
rigidly  braced  together.  They  difTer  from  the  old-fashioned 
drawbridge  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  terminate  at  the 
base  of  the  towers  in  a  hinge,  but  the  shaft  or  pivot  on 
which  the  leaf  turns  is  continued  beyond  the  base  for  46 
feet,  the  short  arm  supporting  290  tons  of  lead  and  60  tons 
of  cast  iron  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  long  arm. 
The  moving  power  is  hydraulic,  and  all  the  essential  parts 
of  the  machinery  are  in  duplicate  so  as  to  guard  against  the 
risk  of  a  breakdown.  When  the  central  leaves  are  raised  in 
order  to  permit  vessels  to  pass  there  is  an  open  waterway 
200  feet  wide  with  a  clear  headway  of  140  feet.  The  old 
London  Bridge  stood  immediately  below  the  new  one.  It 
was  preceded  on  or  near  its  own  site  by  at  least  three  wooden 
bridges;  it  was  itself  built  mainly  in  1176;  it  had  twenty 
nan-ow  arches,  and  rose  considerably  in  the  middle ;  it  was 
surmounted  early  by  a  chapel,  and  afterwards  by  a  dense 
mass  of  timber-houses  ;  it  was  the  scene  in  Elizabeth's  time 
of  a  romantic  event  which  founded  the  fortunes  of  the  ducal 
family  of  Leeds ;  it  was  taken  down  in  1832,  after  com- 
pletion of  the  new  bridge;  and  it  was  found  to  cover  or  to 
embody  a  number  of  objects  very  interesting  to  antiquaries. 
The  new  London  Bridge  was  built  in  1825-31,  after  designs 
by  Eennie,  was  publicly  opened  by  William  IV.  and  Queen 
Adelaide,  comprises  five  elliptic  granite  arches — the  central 
one  152  feet  in  span,  and  rising  29i  feet  above  high-water 
mark — and  is  928  feet  long  from  the  extremities  of  the 
abutments  and  54  feet  wide.  Large  spaces  were  cleared 
away  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for  making  the  approaches, 
and  contiguous  rectilinear  spaces  were  opened  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  street-lines  of  buildings.  The  cost  of  the 
bridge,  together  with  that  of  making  the  approaches,  was 
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£2,560,268.  The  number  of  carriages  and  equestrians  pass- 
ing along  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  e.^:ceeds  20,000, 
and  that  of  pedestrians  is  not  less  than  107,000.  Cannon 
Street  Railway  Bridge,  belonging  to  the  S.E.R.,  is  a  plain 
sti-ncture  of  iron  built  in  fine  girder  spans  resting  on  cylinder 
piers.  Southwark  Bridge  connects  Queen  Street  in  the  city 
with  Bridge  Street,  Southwark,  stands  about  a  third  of  a 
mile  above  London  Bridge,  was  erected  in  1815-19,  after 
designs  by  Rennie,  comprises  three  cast-iron  arches  resting 
on  stone  piers,  has  a  span  of  210  feet  in  each  of  the  side 
arches  and  of  240  feet  in  the  central  arches,  is  708  feet 
long,  consumed  about  5780  tons  of  iron,  and  cost,  inclusive 
of  approaches,  about  £800,000.  It  was  erected  by  a  com- 
pany, and  a  penny  toll  was  imposed.  But  the  company 
found  it  unremunerative,  and  in  1865  the  bridge  was  pur- 
chased by  the  city  for  the  sum  of  £218,868  and  the  toll 
abolished.  Blaclrfriars  Bridge  connects  Bridge  Street  in  the 
city  with  Blackfriars  Road,  Southwark,  at  a  line  about  half 
a  mile  above  Southwark  Bridge ;  was  originally  built  in 
1760-69  at  a  cost  of  £152,840  ;  consisted  of  nine  arches ; 
measured  995  feet  in  length  and  42  in  width ;  undei-went 
alterations  in  1837,  lowering  it,  and  removing  its  open 
balustrade;  and  has  given  place  to  an  entirely  new 
bridge,  founded  in  1865.  This  is  in  a  modified  Venetian- 
Gothic  style,  measures  922  feet  in  length  and  85  in  width, 
has  piers  of  granite  surmounting  columns  of  polished  granite 
and  ornate  arches  of  wrought  iron  from  155  feet  to  185  feet 
in  span,  cost  about  £650,000,  and  was  opened  by  the  Queen 
on  6  Nov.,  1869.  Immediately  to  the  E  of  this  bridge  is 
the  massive  iron  bridge  belonging  to  the  L.C.  &  D.R. 
Waterloo  Bridge,  pronounced  by  Canova  to  be  the  finest  in 
Em-ope,  was  designed  by  John  Rennie,  and  opened  in  1817 
on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  It 
consists  of  nine  elliptical  arches  120  feet  in  span  and  35  in 
height,  supported  on  piers  20  feet  wide  at  the  spring  of  the 
arches  and  surmounted  by  an  open  balustrade.  The  bridge 
is  1380  feet  long,  and  it  cost  over  £1,000,000  to  build. 
It  is  a  flat  bridge — that  is,  does  not  rise  in  the  centre. 
Being  built  by  a  company  a  toll  was  demanded  of  all  persons 
using  it  until  1878,  when  the  Meti'opoUtan  Board  of  Works 
acquired  it  for  the  sum  of  £475,000  and  opened  it  to  the 
public  toll  free.  Charing  Cross  Railway  Bridge  is  built  of 
iron,  and  superseded  the  Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge, 
which  was  removed  in  1864  and  now  spans  the  Avon  at 
Clifton  ne.ar  Bristol.  Westminster  Bridge,  erected  in  1856-62 
on  the  site  of  an  earlier  stone  bridge  from  designs  by  Page  at 
a  cost  of  £250,000,  is  a  noble  structure  consisting  of  seven 
hon  arches  borne  by  granite  buttresses,  the  central  ai-ch 
having  a  span  of  120  feet,  the  others  of  114  feet.  It  has  a 
roadway  with  an  easy  giadient  85  feet  wide,  and  is  in  all 
1160  feet  in  length.  This  bridge  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
London,  and  it  affords  an  admirable  view  of  the  Houses  of 
Pai-liament.  Lambeth  Suspension  Bridge,  which  comes  next 
in  order,  is  at  once  one  of  the  ugliest  and  cheapest  ever 
built  over  the  river.  It  consists  of  three  spans  of  268  feet 
each,  with  double  cylinder  piers,  wire  cables  being  used  in- 
stead of  the  usual  chams.  It  was  built  in  1862,  the  engineer 
being  Mr  Peter  Bariow,  and  it  cost  only  £40,000.  Vanx- 
hall  Bridge,  which  was  built  in  1811-16  from  designs  by 
Jlr  J.  Walker,  is  a  plain  iron  structm-e  of  nine  equal  arches. 
It  is  23  feet  wide  and  798  in  length.  The  river  is  next 
crossed  by  the  Victoria  Station  railway  bridge,  also  known 
as  Grosvenor  Bridge,  a  wide  and  handsome  structure  of  stone 
and  iron  used  by  the  various  lines  of  railway  which  converge 
at  Victoria  Station.  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge,  also  known 
as  Victoria  Bridge,  was  erected  in  1858  from  designs  by 
Page  at  a  cost  of  about  £80,000.  It  has  a  length  of  333 
feet  between  the  suspension  towers,  and  a  total  length  in- 
cluding the  abutments  of  704  feet.  The  Albert  or  Cadogan 
Suspension  Bridge,  opened  in  1873,  is  an  elegant  structure 
790  feet  in  length  by  40  wide.  Battcrsea  Bridge  is  a  new 
structure  consisting  of  five  spans  of  ironwork  resting  upon 
pi.ers  of  granite  and  concrete  which  arc  carried  down  40  feet 
below  higli-watcr  mark.  A  wooden  bridge  formerly  crossed 
the  river  at  this  point,  but  having  become  unsafe  it  was 
closed  in  1886.  The  first  stone  of  the  new  bridge  was  laid 
by  the  Uuke  of  Clarence  in  1887,  and  the  bridge  was  opened 
by  Lord  Rosebery  in  1890. 

Cemeteries. — Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  prohibiting  in- 
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tramnral  interments,  an  immense  number  of  burial  grounds 
have  been  opened  in  the  suburban  districts  round  London. 
It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  afford  to  give  a 
complete  list,  but  the  following  are  among  the  more  im- 
portant : — 

Abney  Park,  at  Stoke  Newington,  with  a  branch  at  Ching- 
ford.  This  has  been  much  used  by  Nonconformists,  has  a 
monument  to  Dr  Isaac  Watts,  and  the  gi-ave  of  Mrs  Booth, 
the  "  Mother  of  the  Salvation  Ai-my."  Brompton  Cemetery, 
in  the  Fnlham  Eoad,  contains  the  graves  of  Su-  Roderick 
Mui-chison,  Gen.  Fenwick  Williams,  E.  H.  Eodwell  the  com- 
poser, T.  P.  Cooke  the  actor,  and  many  other  persons  of 
note.  Buuhill  Fields,  in  the  City  Eoad,  now  closed  as  a 
cemetery  and  ornamentally  laid  out,  was  for  200  years  the 
chosen  burying  place  of  dissenters,  and  contains  the  gi-aves 
of  General  Fleetwood,  the  Kev  John  Owen,  John  Bunyan, 
Daniel  Defoe,  Isaac  Watts,  and  Susannah  Wesley.  Highgate 
or  North  London  Cemetery,  situated  on  a  slope  of  Highgate 
Hill,  is  one  of  the  most  pictmesque  in  London,  is  very  taste- 
fully laid  out,  and  contains  among  many  others  the  gi-aves 
of  Michael  Farad.iy,  Professor  Clifford,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and 
George  Eliot.  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  in  the  NW  of  Lon- 
don, was  laid  out  in  1832,  and  contains  about  70,000  gi-aves. 
Among  the  eminent  people  inteixed  here  are  Bnruel,  Sidney 
Smith,  Tom  Hood,  Thackeray,  John  Leech,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Buckle  the  historian,  and  Charles  Matthews  the  actor.  In 
the  adjacent  Koman  Catholic  cemetery  are  mteiTed  Cardinals 
Wiseman  and  Manning.  Other  important  cemeteries  are 
those  of  Norwood,  Nunhead,  Paddington,  and  Woking,  the 
last  of  these  being  celebrated  for  its  excellent  arrangements 
for  cremation. 

Chelsea  Hospital     See  Chelsea. 

City  Companies,  Halls  o/— The  halls  of  the  "Twelve 
Great  Companies,"  or  the  twelve  most  notable  of  the  City 
guilds,  possess  considerable  interest.  Mercers'  Hall,  in  Cheap- 
side,  between  Ironmonger  Lane  and  Old  Jewry,  stands  close 
to  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Thomas  a  Becket's  father 
lived,  includes  a  beautiful  chapel  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
hospital  of  St  Thomas  of  Aeon,  and  contains  portraits  of 
Dean  Colet  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  Grocers'  Hall  stands 
in  the  Poultiy,  was  built  in  1427,  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fii-e, 
and  built  again  in  1802,  and  was  the  place  of  the  City  dinners 
to  Cromwell  and  the  Long  Parliament,  and  the  place  of  the 
Bank  of  England's  courts  from  1604  till  1734.  Drapers' 
Hall  stands  in  Throgmorton  Street;  was  originally  the 
mansion  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Esses,  pm'chased  by 
the  drapers  from  Henry  VIII. ;  is  now  one  of  the  most  lux- 
uriously furnished  mansions  in  England ;  had  gardens  which 
extended  to  London  Wall,  and  were  used  as  a  fashionable 
promenade ;  and  contains  a  curious  pictui'e  of  Maiy  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  a  portrait  of  Lord  Nelson.  Fishmongers'  Hall 
stands  on  the  W  side  of  Adelaide  Place,  at  the  N  foot  of 
London  Bridge ;  was  built  after  the  Great  Fire,  and  rebuilt  in 
1831 ;  and  contains  a  statue  of  Sir  William  Walworth,  who 
slew  Wat  Tyler,  and  portraits  of  William  III.  and  Mary, 
George  II.  and  Caroline,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  Earl  St  Vincent, 
and  Queen  Victoria.  Goldsmiths'  Hall  stands  in  Foster 
Lane,  Cheapside ;  was  rebuilt  in  1835,  after  designs  by 
Hardwicke ;  has  a  rich,  bold,  well-proportioned  front,  with 
sculptures  of  armour,  banners,  comucopise,  and  musical  in- 
struments ;  has  iin  interior  of  equally  ornate  character ;  and 
contains  a  Roman  altar  found  at  the  digging  of  its  founda- 
tions, a  gold  cup  said  to  have  been  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  her  coronation,  busts  of  George  HI.,  George  IV.,  and 
William  IV.,  and  portraite  of  George  III.  and  Ciiai-lotle, 
George  IV.,  William  IV.  and  Adelaide,  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Prince  Consort.  Skinners'  Hall  stands  in  Dowgate  Hill, 
was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  and  rebuilt  immediately  after- 
wards, has  a  front,  added  in  1808,  and  contains  a  portrait 
of  Lord  Mayor  Sir  Andrew  Judd  of  1551.  Jlerchant  Taylors' 
Hall  stands  in  Threadneedle  Street  behind  an  ornamental 
row  of  merchants'  houses,  was  purchased  by  the  tailors  in 
1331,  superseded  an  earlier  hall  in  Basing  Lane,  suffered 
severe  injury  in  the  Great  Fire  insomuch  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  old  stnicture  now  exists,  was  rebuilt  imme- 
diately after  the  great  fire,  is  the  largest  of  the  Comp.anies' 
halls,  was  the  scene  of  two  great  dinners  to  all  the  Con- 
servative members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1835  and 
1861,  and  contains  portraits  of  Henry  VIIL,  Charles  I., 
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Charles  XL,  James  II.,  William  III.,  George  IIL  and  his 
queen,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Sir 
Thomas  White,  the  founder  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford. 
Haberdashers'  Hall  stands  in  Staining  Lane,  Cheapside,  was 
rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fu-e  and  again  in  1855,  and  wa» 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1864  and  again  rebuilt.  Salters'  Hall 
stands  in  Oxford  Court,  St  Swithin's  Lane,  occupies  the  site 
of  first  the  town-house  of  the  priors  of  Tortington,  afterwards 
of  a  mansion  of  the  Eails  of  Oxford,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1827. 
Ironmongers'  Hall  stands  on  the  N  side  of  Fenchnrch  Street, 
was  rebuilt  in  1748,  has  a  highly  decorated  interior  in  the 
Tudor  style,  and  contains  a  portrait  of  Admiral  Lord  Hood. 
Vintners'  Hall  stands  in  Upper  Thames  Street,  is  a  plain 
modern  edifice,  and  contains  portraits  of  Charles  II.,  James 
IL,  and  Prince  George  of  Denm-ork.  Clothworkers'  Hall 
stands  in  Mincing  Lane,  Fenchnrch  Street,  is  a  fine  modern 
building  which  was  completed  in  1870,  and  contains  a  silver 
"  loving-cup,"  given  by  Pepys,  who  was  master  of  the  com- 
pany in  1677. 

The  halls  of  some  of  the  other  city  companies  or  guilds 
also  possess  interest.  Apothecaries  Hall  stands  in  Water 
Lane,  Blackfriars,  is  a  plain  brick  and  stone  building  of  1670, 
figures  in  Garth's  satirical  poem  of  "  The  Dispensary,"  has 
connection  with  a  botanic  garden  at  Chelsea,  and  contains  a 
portrait  of  James  I.  and  a  statue  of  Delaune.  Stationers' 
Hall  stands  in  Stationers  Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Hill,  was 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  when  the  Stationers  lost  property 
to  the"  valne  of  about  £200,000,  was  afterwards  rebuilt, 
possessed  long  the  right  of  having  every  sort  of  pubhcation 
"  entered  at  it,"  is  stiU  the  place  of  registration  of  new  books 
for  protection  under  the  Copyright  Act,  and  contains  portraits 
of  Prior,  Steele,  Richardson,  Alderman  Boydell,  and  Vincent 
Wing.  Painters-Stainers'  Hall  stands  in  Little  Trinity  Lane, 
and  contains  portraits  of  Charles  II.,  William  IIL,  Anne, 
and  the  antiquary  Camden,  and  a  "loving-cup"  given  by 
Camden  and  used  at  the  annual  feast  on  St  Luke's  Day. 
Bai-ber-Surgeons'  Hall  stands  in  Monkwell  Street,  on  the 
site  of  a  bastion  of  the  ancient  city  wall,  is  one  of  the  few 
old  city  halls  which  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  has  an  elaborately 
executed  doorway,  and  contains  a  gilt  cup  presented  by 
Henry  VIIL,  another  cup  presented  by  Charles  II.,  a  por- 
trait of  Inigo  Jones,  and  a  famous  pictm'e  by  Holbein  of 
Henry  VIII.  bestowmg  the  charter  on  the  barber-surgeons. 
Carpenters'  Hall  stands  at  Carpenters  Buildings,  London 
Wall,  has  been  recently  rebuilt,  and  was  found  dming  re- 
pairs in  1845  to  have  four  frescoes  of  the  15th  century,  all  on 
Scripture  subjects,  and  thi'ee  of  them  refeiTing  to  carpenters* 
work.  Weavers'  Hall  stands  in  Basinghall  Street,  and  con- 
tains an  old  picture  of  William  Lee,  a  scholar  of  Cambridge, 
the  inventor  of  the  stocking-loom,  representing  him  pointing 
out  that  loom  to  a  female  knitter.  Armourers'  Hall  stands 
in  Coleman  Street,  and  contains  a  very  fine  collection  of 
mazers,  hanaps,  and  silver-gilt  cups.  Saddlers'  Hall  stands 
in  Clieapside,  and  contains  a  fine  funeral  pall  of  the  16th 
centuiy. 

Cleopatra^s  Needle. —  This  Egyptian  obelisk  originally 
stood  at  Heliopolis,  where  it  was  erected  about  1600  B.C.. 
and  was  presented  to  the  British  Government  by  Mohammed 
All.  For  many  years  it  lay  halt  buried  in  the  sands  at  Alex- 
andria, but  was  brought  over  in  1878  by  the  munificence  of 
Dr  Erasmus  Wilson  and  the  skill  of  John  Dixon,  C.E.  It 
is  a  monolith  of  reddish  granite  68j  feet  in  height,  8  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  and  it  weighs  about  180  tons.  The  scenes 
on  the  pyramidion  represent  the  monarch  Thothmes  IIL 
under  the  form  of  a  sphynx  with  hands,  offering  water,  wine, 
milk,  and  incense  to  the  gods  Ra  and  Atum.  The  inseiip- 
tions  give  tlie  names  and  titles  of  the  deities,  the  titles  of 
Thothmes  III.,  and  the  statement  of  each  of  his  special  gifts. 
The  obelisk  stands  upon  a  pedestal  of  grey  gi-anite  18|  feet 
in  height,  and  is  supported  by  a  bronze  wing  at  each  corner. 
Two  bronze  sphinxes  designed  by  Mr  G.  Vulliamy  have  been 
placed  at  tlje  base  of  the  needle. 

Congregational  Memorial  Hall. — This  edifice,  which  was 
completed  in  1874,  was  erected  by  the  Congregationalists  in 
memory  of  the  2000  ministers  ejected  from  tlie  Church  of 
England  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  It  stands  on 
part  of  the  site  of  the  old  Fleet  Prison,  and  is  a  liandsome 
building  in  the  Second  Pointed  style,  of  the  French  type. 
The  site  of  the  hall  cost  nearlv  i30,000,  and  the  total  cost 
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of  land  fird  building  was  over  £03,000.  It  contains  various 
offices,  a  library,  and  a  large  hall  at  tlie  top  of  the  building 
capable  of  seating  1500  persons. 

Coal  Fxchanrje. — The  Coal  Exchange  stands  in  Lower 
Thames  Street,  nearly  opposite  Billingsgate ;  was  erected  in 
1847-49  to  afford  convenience  for  conducting  the  coal  trade, 
and  was  opened  by  the  Prince  Consort.  Its  interior  is  highly 
interesting.  Three  galleries  encircle  it  and  a  lantern  sur- 
mounts it.  The  floor  consists  of  upwards  of  40,000  pieces 
of  wood,  and  is  laid  in  the  form  of  the  mariner's  compass. 
The  walls  are  painted  with  representations  of  the  coal  fossils, 
pictures  of  colliers'  implements  and  tackle,  and  portraits  of 
men  who  have  rendered  service  to  the  coal  trade.  A  Rom.an 
hypocanst  having  been  laid  open  at  the  digging  of  the  founda- 
tions, it  was  .arched  over,  and  can  still  he  seen. 

Crystal  Palace.     See  under  that  heading. 

Custom  Eouse. — The  Custom  House  stands  in  Lower 
Thames  Street,  along  a  terrace  fronting  the  river,  and  is  the 
fifth  custom  house  structure  on  the  site.  The  first  was  built 
in  1385  by  John  Churchman;  the  second  was  built  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  destroyed  by  the  gi-eat  fire  ;  the  thii-d 
was  designed  by  Wren,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1714; 
the  fourth  was  built  by  Ripley,  and  was  bui-nt  in  1814.  The 
present  structure  was  erected  in  1814-17,  after  designs  by 
Laing ;  rests  on  piles  driven  to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  substrata  having  once  been  covered  by  the 
river ;  proved  insecure  throughout  the  central  portion  ;  was 
rebuilt  throuirhout  that  portion  in  1825,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  R.  Smirke ;  measures  480  feet  in  length  and  100  in 
■width ;  is  in  the  Ionic  style,  of  centre  and  two  wings,  with 
bold  and  massive  aspect ;  and  contains  what  is  called  the 
long  room,  190  feet  long,  66  wide,  and  55  high,  together 
with  a  multitude  of  offices. 

Buke  of  York's  Column. — This  monument,  which  stands 
at  the  end  of  Waterloo  Place,  was  erected  in  1833  from 
designs  by  Wyatt,  in  memoiy  of  the  second  son  of  George 
III."  It  cost  £30,000,  which  was  raised  by  subscription  ;  is 
of  Scotch  gi-anite,  is  123  feet  in  height,  and  is  sunnounted  by 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  Diike  of  Westmacott. 

Dulwich  Picture  Gallery.     See  Dulwich. 

Exeter  Ball. — This  celebrated  building  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Strand,  to  which,  however,  it  has  only  a  narrow 
frontage.  It  was  built  in  1 83 1  from  the  designs  of  Mr  Gandy 
Peering  for  the  meetings  of  religious  and  philanthropic  societies, 
and  for  musical  performances  on  a  Large  scale.  In  1881  it 
was  purchased  by  sis  gentlemen  for  £25,000,  and  presented 
to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  It  has  a  large 
liall,  with  a  fine  organ,  and  an  orchestra  at  the  east  end 
capable  of  seating  more  than  4000  persons.  There  is  also  a 
smaller  hall  capable  of  seating  1000  persons.  Its  lower  floors 
are  fitted  as  class  and  refreshment  rooms,  and  there  is  a  good 
gymnasium. 

Foreign  Office. — This  important  department  of  the  state 
was  formerly  lodged  in  a  pile  of  antiquated  and  dingy  rooms 
nt  the  end  of  Downing  Street.  It  new  occupies  a  portion  of 
a  splendid  pile  of  buildings  filling  the  space  between  Downing 
Street  and  Charles  Street,  which  were  erected  in  1868-73 
from  designs  by  the  late  Sh-  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £500,000.  The  architect  wished  to  erect  a  Gothic 
building,  but  was  overruled  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the 
present  edifice  is  in  the  Italian  style.  The  buildings  also 
furnish  accommodation  to  the  Home  Office,  the  Colonial 
•Office,  and  the  India  Office.  The  splendid  state-rooms  of  the 
Foreign  and  India  Offices  are  shown  to  visitors  on  Fridays 
between  12  and  3  o'clock. 

General  Post  Office. — The  General  Post  Office  stands  in 
St  Martin's-le-Grand,  near  Cheapside,  Newgate  Street,  and 
St  Paul's  Churchyard  ;  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  college 
and  church  dedicated  to  St  Martin ;  and  was  built  in  1825-29 
after  designs  by  Sir  R.  Smirke.  It  measures  389  feet  in 
length  and  80  in  width ;  is  in  the  Ionic  style,  simple,  but 
massive ;  has  a  hexastyle  portico,  copied  from  remains  of  two 
ancient  temples ;  consists  of  granite  in  the  basement,  and  of 
brick,  faced  with  Portland  stone,  in  the  superstructure ;  and 
includes  a  central  vestibule  or  great  hall  80  feet  long,  00 
wide,  and  53  high.  The  post  office  was  kept  in  1635  at 
Sherboume  Lane;  next  at  Dowgate;  next  at  the  Black 
Swan,  Bishopsgate  Street ;  next  at  the  Black  Pillars,  Bi7dges 
Street,  Covent  Garden ;  next  at  what  had  been  Sir  Robert 
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Viner's  honse  in  Lombard  Street ;  and  was  removed  thence 
to  the  present  building.  The  vast  increase  in  the  work  of 
the  post  office  has,  however,  long  outgrown  the  capacity  of 
the  old  building,  and  in  1870-73  a  large  new  building  with 
frontages  to  St  Martin's-le-Grand  and  Newgate  Street  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £450,000.  This  is  known  .as  the  General 
Post  Office,  West,  and  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  telegraphic 
department.  Capacious  as  the  new  building  was,  it  was  soon 
found  to  be  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  post  office, 
and  a  block  of  land  adjacent  was  purchased  for  £326,450, 
and  a  new  building  erected  upon  it  at  a  cost  of  £170,000 
in  1889-94.  This  is  known  as  the  General  Post  Office, 
North,  and  it  accommodates  the  Central  Savings  Bauk, 
the  office  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  staS's  of  the 
General  Secretary,  the  Solicitor,  and  the  Receiver  and  Ac- 
countant-General. 

Guildhall,  The.— The  Guildhall  stands  at  the  foot  of 
King  Street,  Cheapside ;  superseded  a  previous  h.all  in  Alder- 
manbury;  was  built  in  1411 ;  suffered  much  injury  from  the 
great  fire ;  retains  little  of  the  original  structure  except  the 
packing  of  the  walls,  two  mutilated  windows,  and  a  crypt ; 
has  a  front  of  1789,  designed  by  George  Dance;  contains 
the  principal  public  offices  of  the  City  Corporation  ;  and  in- 
cludes a  great  h.all  153  feet  long,  50  wide,  and  55  high,  used 
by  the  citizens  at  elections  and  tor  public  meetings,  and  used 
also  for  the  lord  mayor's  b.anquet  at  his  accession  to  office. 
To  the  N  of  the  gi'e.at  hall  is  the  new  Common  Council 
Chamber,  erected  from  the  plans  of  Sir  Hor.ace  Jones  in  1885. 
The  corporation  offices  contain  numerous  portraits,  memorials, 
and  busts ;  the  Free  Library,  a  splendid  building  opened  in 
1872-73,  entered  through  a  passage  in  the  porch,  contains 
many  rare  books  relating  to  the  city's  history.  The  great 
hall  contains  the  giant  figures  called  Gog  and  Magog,  siatues 
of  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  and  Chaides  I.,  and  monuments  to 
the  Eari  of  Chtitham,  William  Pitt,  Lord  Nelson,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Museum,  beneath  the  library,  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  interesting  curiosities,  chiefly  relating 
to  the  history  of  London.  The  Corporation  Art  Gallery,  on 
the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  Guildhall,  opened  in  1886, 
contains  a  collection  of  paintings  of  but  moderate  value  and 
interest  Splendid  lo.an  collections,  however,  are  occasionally 
exhibited  here.  The  Guildhall  was  the  scene  of  the  advocacy 
of  Richard  III.'s  claims  to  the  throne,  of  the  trial  of  Anne 
Askew  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  of  the  impeachment  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  the  Jesuit  Garnet  for 
treason  ;  and  it  was  the  place  of  the  great  dinner  in  1814  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  when  plate  was  used  to  the  estimated  value  of 
£200,000.  The  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  is  annually  held  here 
on  9  Nov.,  and  it  is  the  scene  from  time  to  time  of  magnifii- 
cent  banquets  and  entertainments  to  royal  and  distinguished 
personages  on  behalf  of  the  corporation. 

Greenwich  Hospital.     See  Gkeenwich. 

Horse  Guards. — This  building,  which  formerly  contained 
the  offices  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  .army,  was  erected 
in  1753  on  the  site  of  an  old  Tilt  V,ard  at  a  cost  of  above 
£30,000.  It  w.as  originally  a  guardhouse  for  Whitehall 
Palace,  from  which  fact  it  obtained  its  n.ame.  It  consists  of 
a  centre  surmounted  by  a  clock  tower,  and  two  pavilion  wings. 
The  military  guard  on  duty  is  provided  alternately  by  the 
Life  Guards  and  the  Horse  Guards  Blue,  and  two  mounted 
troopers  are  posted  here  as  sentinels  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
The  changing  of  the  guard,  which  takes  place  at  11  a.m.,  is 
one  of  the  sights  of  London.  A  passage,  open  to  foot  pas- 
sengers, leads  through  the  Horse  Guards  across  the  parade 
gi-ound  into  St  James's  Park.  There  is  also  a  carriage  w,ay, 
but  this  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  Royalty  and  a  select  list  of 
privileged  persons. 

Imperial  Institute. — The  Imperial  Institute  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  India,  which  stands  facing  the 
new  Imperial  Institute  Road  in  South  Kensington,  is  a  huge 
edifice  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture,  with  a  front- 
age 000  feet  in  length,  surmounted  by  a  large  central  tower 
called  the  Queen's  Tower,  280  feet  in  height,  and  having 
smaller  towers,  each  176  feet  high  at  the  corners.  The  cen- 
tral tower  contains  a  splendid  peal  of  bells,  the  gift  of  an 
Austr.alian  lady,  which  are  excelled  in  London  only  by  those 
of  St  Paul's.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  building  was  laid 
by  the  Queen  m  1887,  the  year  of  Her  Majestv's  Jubilee,  and 
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the  Institute  was  opened  by  Her  Majesty  in  May,  1893.  It 
is  c&nstructed  chiefly  of  Portland  stone  and  red  bricl^,  and  it 
contains  a  Great  Reception  Hall,  a  large  number  of  conference 
rooms,  oflices,  laboratories,  refreshment  and  smoljhig  rooms, 
and  exhibition  rooms.  It  is  designed  according  to  the  charter 
of  incorporation  gi-auted  by  Her  Majesty  in  1888,  to  be  "  a 
central  source  of  information  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the 
national  and  industrial  resources,  the  trades  and  handicrafts, 
and  the  commerce  of  every  part  of  the  empire." 

India  Office.     See  Foreign  Office. 

Lambeth  Palace.     See  Lajideth. 

London  County  Cozmcil  Chamber. — This  is  formed  at 
present  at  the  offices  formerly  occupied  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  at  Spring  Gai-dens.  The  chamber  used  by 
the  old  boai-d  was  enlarged,  on  the  fonnation  of  the  new  body, 
at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  It  includes  seats  for  the  members, 
a  public  gallery  capable  of  accommodating  150  persons,  and 
it  has  two  committee  rooms  adjacent. 

Mansion  Bouse. — The  Mansion  House  stands  at  the  E  end 
of  the  Poultry,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Stocks  Market,  near 
the  ancient  course  of  the  Wallbrook  rivulet ;  rests  on  an 
artificial  foundation  of  piles,  rendered  necessary  by  the  satu- 
ration of  the  ground  with  springs;  was  erected  in  1739-53, 
after  designs  by  George  Dance,  at  a  cost  of  £71,000;  con- 
sists of  Portland  stone ;  has  a  tetrastyle  Corinthian  portico, 
with  symbolic  sculptures  on  the  pediment ;  is  the  oiScial 
residence  of  the  lord  mayor,  tlie  locality  of  the  city  police 
court,  and  the  place  of  many  city  banquets  and  b.alls ;  and 
contains  a  state-room,  called  the  Egyptian  Hall,  from  the 
style  of  its  architecture,  designed  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  400  persons  at  dinner.  The 
City  Police  Court  is  held  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Mansion 
House,  and  here  the  lord  mayor  or  one  of  the  aldermen  sits 

Mint,  The. — The  old  Mint  stood  within  the  Tower,  near 
the  Lions'  Gate.  The  present  Mint  stands  on  Tower  Hill ; 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  Cistercian  monastery  called  the 
Abbey  of  St  JIary  of  the  Graces ;  was  preceded  on  that  site 
by  the  Victualling  Office  for  the  Navy ;  was  erected  in  1811 
iifter  designs  by  Mr  Johnson,  with  superintendence  by  Sir 
Robert  Snihke  for  the  ornamental  parts  and  for  the  entrances ; 
was  extensively  enlarged  in  1881-82  ;  is  a  three-storey  edi- 
fice of  centre  and  wings,  adoi-ned  with  columns  and  pilasters, 
and  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  automatic  machinery 
in  the  world. 

Monument,  The. — The  Monument  commemorative  of  the 
gi-eat  fire  stands  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  202  feet  distant  from 
the  house  in  which  the  fire  originated,  and  not  far  from 
London  Bridge ;  was  constructed  in  1671-77  after  a  design 
by  Wren,  at  a  cost  of  £13,700  ;  comprises  a  pedestal  28  feet 
squ.ire  and  40  high,  a  Doric  column  15  feet  in  diameter,  and 
a  surmounting  gilded  blazing  m-n  42  feet  high  ;  has  a  total 
height  of  202  feet ;  is  hollow,  and  contains  a  staircase  of  345 
steps  ;  has  sculptured  figures  on  the  pedestal  carved  by  C.  G. 
Gibber,  and  emblematic  of  the  ruin  and  restoration  of  the 
city — and  four  dragons  at  the  four  angles  carved  by  Pierce; 
and  had  formerly  an  inscription  attributing  the  fire  to  the 
treachery  and  malice  of  the  Popish  faction — an  inscription 
not  originally  on  it,  but  added  in  1681,  obliterated  in  the 
time  of  James  IL,  re-cut  in  the  time  of  William  III.,  and 
finally  erased  in  1831.  Six  persons  from  1750  till  1842 
threw  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  monument,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  more  such  suicides  a  disfiguring  cage-like  balcony 
was  formed  on  the  summit. 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces. — Upon  the  whole  London  is  very 
inadequately  supplied  with  open  spaces  and  public  gardens. 
The  actual  area  of  those  which  exist  is  considerable,  but  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  they  are  not  well  distri- 
bntcd,  while  there  ai'e  huge  districts  of  a  densely-populated 
character  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  a  very  long  way  from 
any  breathing  space.  It  is  a  matter  for  lasting  regret  that 
the  great  increase  in  the  extent  of  London  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  I'Jth  century  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
any  adequate  provision  for  open  spaces.  During  recent  years 
public  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  this  want,  and 
many  things  have  been  done  to  mitigate  the  evil.  Many  of 
the  disused  intramural  churchyards  hare  been  laid  out  as  gar- 
dens and  fitted  with  seats,  drinking-fonntains,  and  shelters, 
while  in  the  suburbs  fresh  breathing  spaces  are  being  con-  1 
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stantly  secured.  Commencing  with  the  parks  of  the  metro- 
polis the  first  in  interest  and  importance  is  Hi/Je  Park — th& 
great  resort  of  Royalty,  aristocracy,  we-ilth,  and  fashion.  It 
has  an  area  of  390  acres,  and  to  the  W,  separated  by  a  sunk 
fence  and  haha,  aie  Kensintjton  Gardens,  with  an  area  of 
210  acres  more,  the  two  places  together  forming  an  open 
space  nearly  a  mile  and  a  h.ilf  in  length  by  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  in  width.  The  park  is  crossed  everywhere  by  foot- 
paths ;  is  beautifully  planted  with  flowers  ;  contains  a  large 
piece  of  ornamental  water  called  the  Serpentine,  a  caiTiage- 
drive  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  famous  ti-ack 
reserved  for  equestrians  known  as  Rotten  Row.  The  f.avourite- 
time  for  carnages  is  from  5  to  7  p.m..  and  for  equestrians 
from  12  till  2,  and  again  later  in  the  afternoon.  The  finest 
display  of  dress  and  fashion,  however,  is  at  the  '*  Church 
Parade"  between  morning  service  and  luncheon  on  Sundays. 
Carriages  are  not  admitted  in  Kensington  Gardens,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  footpaths,  a  fine  collection  of  shrubs  and  rhodo- 
dendrons, many  pleasant  expanses  of  turf,  some  beautiful 
flower-beds,  and  a  grand  collection  of  trees.  The  Round 
Pond  in  winter  is  a  favourite  resort  of  skaters.  The  Alberi' 
Memorial  is  noticed  under  that  heading.  The  Marble 
Arch  at  the  NE  angle  of  Hyde  Park  is  a  triumphal  arch  in 
the  style  of  the  Arch  of  Constaiitine,  originally  erected  by- 
George  IV.  at  the  entrance  of  Buckingham  Palace  at  a  cost 
of  £80,000,  and  removed  to  the  park  in  1850-51.  Th& 
gateway  at  Hyde  Park  Cotner  was  built  in  1828  from  de- 
signs by  Decimus  Burton.  The  Green  Parle,  about  60  acres 
in  extent,  lies  on  the  S  side  of  Piccadilly,  and  is  nearly  tri- 
angular in  shape,  the  NW  corner  beint;  just  opposite  the  SE 
corner  of  Hyde  Park.  The  Queen's  Walk  runs  along  the 
eastern  border,  and  Constitution  Hill  is  on  the  SW  side.  The 
Triumphal  Aixh  at  the  NW  corner  of  the  Green  Park  has  been 
set  back  during  recent  years,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the 
traffic  It  was  foimerly  surmounted  by  a  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Welhngton,  but  this  has  been  removed 
to  Aldershot,  and  a  fine  new  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Duke,  by  Boebm,  has  been  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  enclos- 
ure, facing  Apsley  House.  St  James's  Park  joins  the  SE 
corner  of  the  Green  Park,  has  an  area  of  about  90  acres ;  con- 
tains some  beautiful  clumps  of  ti'ees,  and  an  expanse  of  shal- 
low water — the  home  of  waterfowl  in  the  summer  and  a  safe 
skating-ground  in  winter,  which  is  crossed  by  a  light  iron 
suspension  bridge.  Eegenfs  Park,  the  laigest  of  the  metro- 
politan parks,  is  nearly  three  miles  round,  and  has  an  ai-ea  of 
472  acres,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  space  enclosed  is  occupied 
by  the  grounds  of  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Societies  aud 
the  Baptist  College.  Around  it  is  a  carrLige-drive  two  miles 
in  circuit  known  as  the  Outer  Circle,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
park  there  is  another  circular  road  known  as  the  Inner  Circle. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  park  is  crossed  by  a  fine  road  known 
as  the  Broad  Walk,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  west- 
ern portion  having  three  divisions  crossed  by  suspension 
bridges.  Battersea  Park  is  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river, 
in  the  SW  district,  and  though  one  of  the  youngest  is  also  one 
of  the  prettiest  parks  of  London.  Originally  a  marsh,  it  was 
arranged  on  its  present  plan  in  1852-58  at  a  cost  of  over 
£300^000.  It  has  an  area  of  185  acres,  contams  a  fine  sheet 
of  water,  a  prepared  ride,  some  excellent  drives,  and  a  beautiful 
sub-tropical  garden  4  acres  in  extent,  while  a  fine  ten-ace 
walk  faces  the  river.  Victoria  Park,  in  the  NE  of  London, 
was  laid  out  in  1841  at  a  cost  of  about  £130,000.  It  con- 
tains about  290  acres;  contains  some  very  beautiful  flower- 
beds, three  sheets  of  ornamental  water,  two  gymnasiums,  and 
some  fields  devoted  to  cricket  There  is  a  beautiful  drink- 
ing-fonntain  in  the  centre  which  was  erected  by  the  Baroness 
Burdett  Contts.  Fhisburij  Park,  which  lies  between  Stoke 
Newington  and  Hornsey,  was  opened  in  1869.  It  has  an  area 
of  about  115  acres,  is  cai-efully  laid  out,  andis  intersectedby  the 
New  River.  Other  open  spaces  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great 
city  are  to  be  found  in  Dulwich  Park,  Peckham  Rye,  Brock- 
well  Park  in  the  S  ;  Chissold  Park,  Waterlow  Park,  High- 
gate  Woods,  and  Hampstead  Heath  in  the  N,  and  Hackney- 
Marshes  and  West  Ham  Park  in  the  E.  Other  places  a 
little  further  out,  such  as  Richmond  and  Bushey  Parks, 
Wimbledon  Common,  Blackbeath,  Epping  Forest,  &c.,  wiU 
be  found  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

Parliament,  Houses  of.  —  These  were  built  in  1840-47 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  Chai-les  Barry,  and  form  a  splendid 
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pile  of  buildings  in  tlie  richest  Late  Gothic  (Tudor  or  Per- 
pendicular) stjle.  Tliey  cover  a  site  of  nearly  8  acres,  are  900 
feet  in  length  by  300  in  width,  and  have  cost  in  all  about 
£3,000,000.  The  stone  used  for  the  exterior  is  magnesian 
limestone  from  Yorkshire,  a  most  unhappy  selection,  inas- 
much as  it  began  to  crumble  before  the  building  was  finished, 
and  the  decay  has  continued  ever  since.  The  river  terrace  is 
of  Aberdeen  granite,  Caen  stone  being  used  for  the  interior. 
The  buildings  have  four  principal  fronts,  the  finest  beiiie;  tliat 
along  the  river,  where  there  is  a  terrace  I'  I'l  ;-  ■  i  1  :  ;  ly  :;3 
wide.     They  contain  eleven  open  quadi:,;ii.  .  i :      .  ■  ini 

hundred  apartments,  and  one  hundred  st:>:  i  i,    '  Inek 

or  St  Stephen's  Tower,  at  the  N  cu.l,  :  ,:  W  ■  >[u,uuav,- 
Bridge,  is  318  feet  high  ;  the  Central  Tower,  whieli  is  used 
as  the  main  air-shaft  for  ventilating  the  Houses,  is  261  feet 
high ;  and  the  great  Victoria  Tower,  at  the  S\V  angle,  the 
largest  of  the  three,  through  which  the  Queen  enters  when  she 
opens  or  prorogues  Parhament,  is  75  feet  square  and  331 
high.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  wrought-uron  flagstaff  2  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  tapering  to  9  inches  at  the  summit,  and 
120  feet  high.  The  large  clock  in  the  Clock  Tower  is  per- 
haps the  best-known  clock  in  London,  and  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best  timekeepers.  It  was  made  by  Dent  of  the  Strand 
from  the  designs  of  E.  Beckett-Denisou,  Q.C.,  has  four  faces, 
each  22J  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  illuminated  at  night.  The 
gi'eat  bell  of  the  Clock  Tower  upon  which  the  hours  are 
stmck  is  one  of  the  largest  in  use,  weighing  13  tons.  It  is 
popularly  known  as  "  Big  Ben,"  after  Sir  Benjamin  Hall, 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  and 
it  has  a  deep  tone  which  can  be  heard  at  night  in  cahn 
weather  over  a  large  part  of  London.  The  quarters  are 
chimed  on  eight  smaller  bells.  Among  the  chief  rooms  in  the 
interior  are  the  House  of  Peers,  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Central  Hall,  the  Queen's  Robing-Room,  the  Royal  or  Victoria 
Gallery,  the  Prince's  Chamber,  and  St  Stephen's  Hall.  The 
first  of  these,  the  House  of  Peers,  is  a  sumptuously-decorated 
oblong  chamber  90  feet  in  length,  45  in  breadth,  and  45  in 
height.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are  decorated  with  heraldic 
and  other  emblems,  and  in  recesses  at  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  room  are  six  large  frescoes.  Twelve  painted 
windows  contain  portraits  of  all  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England  since  the  Conquest,  and  at  night  the  house  is 
lighted  from  the  outside  through  these  windows.  At  the 
south  end  of  the  hall  is  the  Throne  of  the  Queen,  smaller 
thrones  being  on  the  right  and  left  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Royal  Consort.  The  Woolsack  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor stands  in  front  of  the  Throne,  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  house.  The  House  of  Commons,  which  is  fitted  up  in  a 
much  simpler  fashion,  is  a  handsome  apartment  70  feet  in 
lengib,  45  in  width,  and  41  high.  It  provides  seats  for  only 
476  members  out  of  the  670  who  are  elected,  and  hence  is  at 
times  very  inconreniently  crowded.  It  has  twelve  painted 
windows  adorned  with  the  armorial  beai-ings  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary boroughs  existing  at  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
House.  The  Speaker's  Chak  is  at  the  N  end,  and  in  front  of 
it  is  the  table  at  which  the  clerks  sit,  and  on  which  the 
mace  is  laid  when  the  House  is  sitting.  The  Reporters' 
Gallery  is  above  the  Speaker's  Chair,  and  above  this,  screened 
by  lattice  work,  is  the  Ladies'  Gallery.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  chamber  is  the  Peers'  Gallery,  and  close  to  it  the 
Strangers'  Gallery.  The  House  is  lighted  by  the  electric 
light.  The  great  Central  Hall  in  the  middle  of  the  build- 
ing is  a  richly-decorated  chamber,  octagonal  in  shape,  60 
feet  m  diameter  and  75  high.  It  has  a  vaulted  stone 
roof  ornamented  with  Venetian  mosaic,  mosaic  pictures 
above  the  doonvay,  numerous  statues  of  English  sovereigns 
and  their  consorts,  and  statues  of  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Lord  Iddesleigh.  The  Queen's  Robing-Room  is  a  hand- 
some chamber  45  feet  in  length,  richly  decorated  with  fresco 
paintings  by  Dyce  representing  the  virtues  of  chiv.alry, 
the  subjects  being  taken  from  the  Arthurian  legends.  The 
Royal  or  Victoria  Gallery,  through  which  the  Queen  pro- 
ceeds in  solemn  procession  to  the  House  of  Peers,  is  110  feet 
long ;  has  two  large  frescoes  in  water-glass  by  Slaclise,  the 
subjects  being  the  death  of  Nelson  and  the  meeting  of 
Wellington  and  Bliicher  after  Waterloo  ;  a  pavement  of  fine 
mosaic  work  and  a  ceiling  panelled  and  richly  gilt.  The 
Prince's  Chamber,  between  the  Royal  Gallery  and  the  House 
of  Peers,  is  a  room  aitistically  decorated  mth  dark  wood 
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in  the  Mediajval  style.  It  contains  a  marble  gi-oup  by  Gib- 
son of  Queen  Victoria  on  the  Throne,  supported  by  figures 
representing  Mercy  and  Justice,  and  has  painted  windows 
showing  the  national  emblems  of  the  rose,  shamrock,  and 
thistle.  St  Stephen's  Hall  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  St 
Stephen's  Chapel,  founded  in  1330,  and  long  used  for  meet- 
ings of  the  Commons.  It  is  75  feet  long,  35  broad,  and  55 
high,  and  it  contains  numerous  marble  statues  of  English 
sovereigns  and  statesmen. 

People's  Palace. — This  large  .and  beautiful  building  in 
the  Mile  End  Road,  E.,  designed  for  the  recreation  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  artizan  population  of  the  East  End,  owes 
its  existence  in  part  to  the  "  Palace  of  Delight"  described  in 
Mr.  Walter  Besant's  novel,  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men. "  The  nucleus  of  the  sum  required  for  its  erection  was 
found  in  a  bequest  of  £12,250  by  Mr  Barber  Beaumont, 
which  has  been  largely  supplemented  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, including  £60,000  from  the  Drapers'  Company.  The 
scheme  includes  the  provision  of  a  great  central  hall  for  meet- 
ings, entertainments,  concerts,  &c.,  a  large  library,  swimming 
baths,  technical  trade  and  science  schools,  gymnasia,  billiard 
and  refreshment  rooms,  &c.  Most  of  these  are  provided, 
and  the  Palace  has  had  already  over  2J  millions  of  visitors 
and  80,000  students.  The  great  Queen's  Hall,  opened  by 
Queen  Victoria  in  1887,  will  accommodate  2500  people,  and 
is  fitted  with  a  splendid  organ,  the  gift  of  Mr  Dyer  Edwards. 

Pohjtechnic  Insiitution.—Foimerly  a  popular  place  of 
amusement,  but  since  1882  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Insti- 
tute, proriding  in  addition  to  recreation,  technical  and 
scientific  classes  in  connection  with  various  trades  and  manu- 
factures. It  stands  between  Cavendish  Square  and  Regeut 
Sti-eet,  W. 

Prisons. — Among  the  principal  prisons  of  the  metropolis 
are  Biixtou  Prison,  the  first  in  which  a  treadmill  was  intro- 
duced, now  used  as  a  military  prison  ;  HoUoway  Gaol,  situated 
near  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£100,000,  and  covering  10  acres;  Pentouville  Prison,  known 
as  the  model  prison,  in  Caledonian  Road,  also  near  the  Cattle 
Market,  a  large  building  containing  1000  cells  ;  Newgate,  a 
grim  granite  building,  erected  in  1782  between  the  Old 
Bailey  and  Newgate  Street,  now  used  only  for  the  reception 
of  prisoners  waiting  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court ; 
and  Wormwood  Scrubs,  a  large  building  built  entirely  by 
convict  labour,  and  including  all  the  latest  improvements  for 
buildings  of  this  character.  Wandsworth  prison  serves  for 
the  Surrey  side  of  London.  The  Compter,  Fleet,  Whitecross 
Street,  Marshalsea,  King's  Bench,  Millbank,  and  other  Lon- 
don prisons  have  disappeared. 

Queen's  Hall. — This  fine  building  in  Langham  Place  was 
opened  in  1893,  and  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the 
public  halls  of  London.  Its  front,  in  the  French  Renaissance 
style,  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  it  occupies  an  ai-ea  of  21,001) 
square  feet,  having  seventeen  entrances  and  exits.  It  pos- 
sesses a  fine  organ  and  a  large  orchestra,  and  it  can  accommo- 
date about  2500  persons.  There  is  a  smaller  hall  seated  for 
500  in  the  building,  and  the  whole  is  lighted  with  the  electric 
light. 

Royal  Exchange. — The  Royal  Exchange  occupies  an  area 
of  51,000  square  feet,  presents  a  S  front  to  CornhiU,  a  W 
front  toward  the  Poultry,  a  N  front  to  the  Bank  of  England 
and  Threadneedle  Street,  measures  293  feet  by  175,  includes 
a  central  quadrangle  of  114  feet  by  67,  and  is  the  third  Ex- 
change building  on  the  site.  The  first  was  erected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  and  destroyed  in  the  great  fire ;  the  second 
was  erected  in  1668,  after  designs  by  Wren,  at  a  cost  of 
£80,000,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  J.anuary  1839 ;  and 
the  present  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  Wilham  Tite 
at  a  cost  of  £180,000,  and  opened  m  October  1844  by  Queen 
Victoria.  The  exterior,  contrary  to  the  strongly  expressed 
wishes  of  the  architect,  has  been  much  disposed  in  shops,  yet, 
in  spite  of  that  disfigurement,  makes  a  most  imposing  appear- 
ance. The  W  front  has  an  octostyle  Corinthian  portico,  96 
feet  wide  and  76  high,  with  a  pediment  designed  by  the 
younger  Westmaeott,  and  richly  adorned  in  the  tympanum 
with  seventeen  emblematic  statues.  The  W  gates  .ai-e  of 
cast  iron,  bronzed,  and  22  feet  high  and  16  wide,  and  be.ar 
the  arms  of  the  twelve  great  city  companies.  The  E  tower 
has  a  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  14i  feet  high,  by 
Behnes,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  old  gi-asshopper  vaue,  11 
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feet  long.  (The  p-assliopper  was  the  heraldic  cognizance  of 
Gresliain.)  The  S  side  has  a  row  of  pilasters  and  three  sets  of 
iirmorial  sculptures,  and  the  N  side  has  stataes  of  Gresham 
and  Middleton.  The  central  quadrangle  is  snn'ounded 
by  a  colonnade  and  has  a  marble  statue  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Lloyd's  Rooms,  the  seat  of  marine  insurance  business  and  the 
centre  of  commercial  and  shipping  news,  extend  over  most  of 
the  spacious  first  floor  of  the  building,  are  approached  by 
stairs  at  the  E  end  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  have  a  hand- 
some vestibule,  with  marble  statues  of  Huskisson  and  the 
Prince  Consort.  The  name  is  in  continuance  of  Lloyd's 
Coffee-House,  one  of  the  ancient  City  coffee-houses,  where 
alone  formerly  merchants  could  meet.  Lloyd's  Coffee-House 
has  long  since  disappeared.  It  was  the  centre  for  all  shipping 
business,  and  was  situated  off  Cornhill. 

St  John's  Gate. — This  ancient  stracture,  which  stands  in 
St  John's  Lane,  Clerkenwell,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  few  remaining  relics  of  old  London.  It  is  all  that  remains 
of  a  great  priory  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
founded  in  1100.  The  priory  was  destroyed  by  the  in- 
surgents under  Wat  Tyler  in  1382,  and  it  was  pai'tly  rebuilt 
between  1602-20,  the  gate  now  standing  being  completed  in 
1504.  The  rooms  above  the  gate  were  once  occupied  by 
Cave,  the  founder  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  which 
Dr  Johnson  contributed,  and  they  witnessed  Garrick's  first 
essay  as  an  actor  in  London,  Johnson  and  Cave  forming  the 
audience.  They  are  now  occupied  by  the  St  John's  Ambu- 
lance Association.  A  memorial  here  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  first  sub-prior  of  the  modern  (ambulance)  Order  of  St 
John,  was  unveiled  in  1893  by  the  Grand  Prior  the  Prince  of 
W.ales. 

Somerset  House. — This  fine  building,  which  stands  be- 
tween the  Strand  and  the  Victoria  Embankment,  was  erected 
in  1776-86,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  William  Chambers.  It 
is  in  the  Italian  style,  with  capitals  of  various  Grecian  orders 
<;opied  from  original  antiques,  and  it  encloses  a  quadi'angle 
Sly  feet  in  length  by  224  in  width,  in  which  is  a  bronze  group 
by  Bacon  representing  George  III.  leaning  on  the  British 
Lion  and  with  Father  Thames  at  his  feet.  The  principal 
fafade  towai-ds  the  Thames  is  780  feet  in  length,  and  rises 
on  a  terrace  50  feet  broad  and  50  high.  The  two  wings 
of  the  building  were  erected  during  the  present  century,  the 
eastern,  containing  King's  College,  from  the  designs  of 
Smirke  in  1828  ;  the  western,  from  the  designs  of  Penne- 
tliorne  in  1864-56.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  is  esti- 
mated at  about  £600,000.  There  are  sunken  storeys 
throughout  the  building,  which  afTord  a  large  amount  of  ac- 
commodation, and  the  whole  building  is  said  to  contain  3600 
windows.  The  public  offices  here  include  the  Exchequer  and 
Audit  Office,  tlie  Inland  Revenue  Office,  the  Prerogative  Office 
where  wills  are  kept,  the  office  of  the  Registrar  General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Maniages,  and  some  minor  Government 
offices. 

Statues. — So  far  as  number  is  concerned,  London  is  fairly 
well  provided  with  statues  commemorative  of  public  events 
and  of  eminent  men,  but  very  few  possess  any  artistic  merit, 
and  most  of  them  are  so  smoke-begi-imed,  weather-stained, 
and  dirty,  as  to  be  altogether  the  reverse  of  ornamental  To 
furnish  a  complete  list  would  require  more  space  than  we 
can  afford,  but  the  following  are  among  the  more  important : 
— The  colossal  bronze  figure,  by  Westmacott,  cast  from  the 
metal  of  12  French  guns  captured  in  war,  which  stands  in 
Hyde  Pai'k  near  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  which  is  known  as 
the  statue  of  Achilles.  It  w.is  erected  in  1822  in  honour  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  Dioscuri 
on  the  Monte  Cavallo  at  Rome.  The  statue  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  in  Parliament  Square,  is  of  bronze,  by  Raggi,  repre- 
sents the  Earl  wearing  the  robes  of  the  Gai-ter,  and  was  un- 
veiled in  1883.  Bronze  statues  of  Isambard  Brunei,  Robert 
Burns,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  W.  E.  Forster,  John  Stuart  Slill, 
General  Outram,  Robert  Raikes,  and  William  Tyndall,  ai-e  in 
the  gai'dens  along  the  Victoria  Embankment,  wliere  there  is 
also  a  memorial  fountain,  with  a  bronze  medallion  of  Henry 
Fawcett,  M.P.  A  statue  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  by  Bcehm, 
stands  on  the  Chelsea  Embankment.  The  equestrian  statue 
of  Charles  I.,  at  Charing  Cross,  has  a  curious  history.  The 
work  of  a  French  sculptor  named  Le  Sueur,  it  was  cast  in 
1G63,  but  had  not  been  erected  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
cut.  The  Parliament  ordered  it  to  be  destroyed,  and  it  was 
112 
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sold  to  a  brazier  named  John  Rivet  for  the  purpose  of  being 
melted  down.  Rivet  hid  the  statue,  but  offered  for  sale  a 
large  number  of  small  .articles  in  bronze  which  he  said  were 
made  from  it.  After  the  Restoration  he  produced  the  statue, 
and  it  was  erected  in  1674  on  the  spot  where  it  now  stands. 
The  plinth  was  renewed  in  1856.  Not  far  distant,  between 
the  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square,  is  a  statue  to  Major- 
Gcneral  Chai'les  George  Gordon,  K.C.B.,  "killed  at  Kliar- 
toum,  26  Jan.,  1886;"  the  work  of  Hamo  Thorneycroft :  it 
was  unveiled  in  1888.  The  Guards'  Memorial,  by  Bell,  stand- 
ing in  Waterioo  Place,  is  a  group  of  statuary  commemorative 
of  the  2162  officers  and  soldiers  belonging  to  the  regiments 
of  Guards  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  war.  On  a  pedestal  of 
gi-anite  stands  a  figure  of  Victory,  with  lam-el  wreaths;  on 
the  Pall  Mall  front,  at  the  base,  are  three  figui'es  of  Guards- 
men ;  at  the  back  a  trophy  of  guns  captured  at  Sebastopol ; 
on  the  sides  are  carved  the  names  "  Alma,"  "  Inkerman,"  and 
"  Sebastopol."  In  Waterloo  Place  also  we  find  among  other 
memorials  a  statue  of  Lord  Lawrence,  the  governor  of  the 
Punjaub  during  the  Mutiny,  afterwai'ds  Viceroy  of  India 
(1864-69),  and  chairman  of  the  first  School  Boai-d  of  London. 
Here  is  also  a  fine  equestrian  statue,  by  Boebm,  of  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala,  which  was  unveiled  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1891.  Nelson's  Monument  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
designed  by  Kailton,  is  a  granite  column  177  feet  high, 
enlarged  from  one  of  the  Corinthian  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
Mars  the  Avenger  at  Rome.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Nelson,  by  Bailey,  17  feet  in  height.  The  pedestal  is 
adorned  with  reliefs  in  bronze,  cast  with  the  metal  of  cap- 
tured French  cannon,  representing  scenes  from  the  battles  of 
the  Nile,  St  Vincent,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar.  Four 
colossal  lions  in  bronze,  modelled  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
couch  upon  pedestals  running  out  from  the  column  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  Bronze  statues  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  stand  in  Parliament  Square,  and  the  latter  states- 
man has  also  a  statue  at  the  entrance  to  Cheapside,  opposite 
Paternoster  Row.  What  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  best 
of  our  outdoor  statues — that  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  outside 
the  War  Office  in  Pall  Mall— is  by  Foley,  the  sculptor  of  the 
seated  statue  of  Prince  Albert  in  the  Albert  Memorial.  The 
latter  is  a  fine  work,  but,  having  been  gilded  all  over,  cannot 
now  be  seen  properly.  ThePoets' Fountain,  which  stands  at  the 
junction  of  Hamilton  Pltice  and  Park  Lane,  W.,  is  a  beautiful 
work  by  Thorneycroft,  dedicated  to  "  I  he  fathers  of  English 
poetry,"  and  the  gift  of  Mrs  Brown,  1875,  It  displays 
figures  representing  Tragedy,  Comedy,  Poetry,  and  Fame, 
and  statues  of  Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  and  Milton.  Of  the 
Prince  Consort  there  is  an  equestrian  statue  in  Holborn  Cir- 
cus of  very  little  merit,  a  statue  on  the  staircase  leading  to 
Lloyd's  Rooms,  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  Albert  Memorial 
already  noticed.  A  spirited  equestrhan  statue  in  bronze  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  by  Marochetti,  which  originally  stood 
in  front  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  now  stands  in  Old 
Palace  Yard  between  the  Houses  of  Parhament  and  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  Temple  Bar  Memorial  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Temple  Bar,  has  statues  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  busts  of  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  and  of 
Lord  Mayor  Truscott,  in  whose  year  of  office  the  memorial  was 
erected.  It  cost  £10,696,  serves  to  block  one  of  the  busiest 
thoroughfares  of  London,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  heraldic 
dragon  or  griffin,  by  C.  B.  Birch,  A.E.A.,  supposed  not  with- 
out reason  to  be  tlie  ugliest  thing  ever  achieved  by  a  sculp- 
tor for  a  public  monument.  Of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
there  is  another  statue  in  the  Koyal  Exchange;  one  of 
white  marble  and  of  heroic  proportions  in  the  Broad  Walk, 
Kensington  Gardens,  executed  by  Princess  Louise;  one  of 
marble,  by  Boehm,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  University  of 
London,  Burlington  House ;  and  one,  unveiled  in  1889  in 
the  examination  hall  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  Of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  there  is  an  equestrian  statue  on  the  paved  space 
known  as  the  "  heart  of  the  city,"  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  The  old  colossal  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Duke,  which  afforded  so  much  fun  to  the  readers  of  the  early 
numbers  of  Pmich,  and  which  was  for  so  long  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  in  London,  formerly  stood  upon  the  arch 
at  the  top  of  Constitution  Hill.  It  now  dominates  the  South 
Camp  at  Aldershot,  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
the  gaiTison  church,  and  its  fine  proportions  ai-e  well  seen 
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now  that  it  has  a  more  fitting  base  tlian  that  afforded  by 
the  small  arch  which  it  used  to  seem  on  the  point 
of  crushing  down.  But  at  once  the  finest  statue  of  the 
"  Iron  Duke,"  and  the  finest  piece  of  memorial  statuary  in 
London  (if  not,  indeed,  the  finest  modern  work  of  the  kind 
anywhere),  is  the  superb  Wellington  Blonument  by  Alfred  G. 
Stevens  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  in  marble  and  bronze.  Stevens 
worked  on  this  from  1817  to  1875,  and  may  be  said  truly  to 
have  put  bis  life  into  it.  An  equestrian  group  in  bronze 
ought  to  surmount  it,  but  though  the  Cathedral  authorities 
moved  the  monument  from  its  original  most  absm-d  position 
into  the  nave  in  1894,  they  still  refuse,  from  some  ecclesi- 
astical scruple,  it  is  believed,  to  complete  it  by  placing  the 
horse  in  its  proper  place.  The  outline  of  the  design  is  there- 
fore truncated  and  seriously  damaged.  But  even  as  it  is,  it 
approaches,  as  far  as  the  work  of  a  modern  artist  may,  to  the 
splendours  of  Michelangelo.  The  Westminster  Column,  which 
faces  the  west  front  of  the  abbey,  is  a  column  of  gi-anite 
about  30  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  St  George  slay- 
ing the  Dragon.  It  has  small  statues  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Henry  III.,  Elizabeth,  and  Victoria,  with  four  lions  at  the 
base.  It  was  designed  by  Su-  Gilbert  G.  Scott,  and  erected 
in  memory  of  Lord  Eaglan  and  other  Westminster  scholai's 
who  fell  in  the  Crimean  and  Indian  wars. 

Tower  of  London. — The  Tower  stands  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence contiguous  to  the  Thames,  outside  the  Une  of  the 
city  walls,  nearly  IJ  mile  ESE  of  St  Paul's.  It  is  not  one 
building,  but  a  group  of  buildings,  with  some  open  spaces 
surrounded  by  a  fortification  wall,  and  occupies  an  area  of 
about  12  acres.  It  was  described  by  Stowe  as  "a  citadel 
to  defend  or  command  the  city,  a  royal  palace  for  assemblies 
or  treaties,  a  prison  of  state  for  the  most  dangerous  offenders, 
the  only  place  of  comage  for  all  England  at  this  time,  the 
armoury  for  warlike  provisions,  the  treasury  of  the  ornaments 
and  jewels  of  the  Crown,  and  the  general  conserver  of  most 
of  the  records  of  the  King's  Courts  of  Justice  at  Westminster." 
The  oldest  extant  portions  of  it  are  of  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  other  portions  are  of  various  dates,  and  the 
Latest  portions  are  quite  recent.  Tradition,  followed  by  the 
poets  Gray  and  Shakespeare,  assigns  its  origin  to  Julius 
Cajsar,  but  fair  criticism  can  allow  no  original  of  it  to  have 
been  probable  before  at  least  the  later  period  of  the  Roman 
possession,  and  authentic  record  makes  no  mention  of  any- 
thing of  it  for  many  centuries  after  the  time  of  Csesar.  A 
deep,  broad  ditch  long  encompassed  the  completed  citadel ; 
became  eventually  noisome  and  pestiferous,  resembling  more 
a  sewer  than  a  moat ;  and  in  1843  was  di'ained  and  con- 
verted into  pleasure  ground,  adorned  with  trees,  and  traversed 
by  walks.  The  encincturing  walls  form  a  pentagon,  with  the 
longest  side  parallel  to  the  Thames,  and  the  two  shortest 
sides  meeting  in  a  point  toward  the  N ;  and  they  have  been 
so  often  repau-ed  with  brick  that  a  question  might  be  raised 
whether  any  portions  of  them,  except  the  turrets,  ever  were 
of  stone.  Four  gates  formerly  afibrded  the  only  access :  the 
Lion's  Gate,  on  the  W  side,  still  the  principal  enti-ance,  and 
named  from  its  vicinity  to  the  site  of  the  royal  menagerie  men- 
tioned below;  the  Iron  Gate,  a  great  and  strong  one,  opened 
only  on  signal  occasions ;  the  Water  Gate,  used  for  business 
communication  for  boats  and  small  vessels  j  and  the  Traitors' 
Gate,  a  small  posteni  with  a  drawbridge  fronting  the  Thames, 
and  used  for  receiving  state  criminals  brought  to  the  fortress 
by  water.  The  detached  towers  in  the  interior  are  the  Lion 
Tower,  named  from  the  s.ime  circumstance  as  the  Lion's 
Gate ;  the  Jliddle  Tower,  named  from  its  position  on  the 
side  toward  the  Thames ;  the  Bell  Tower,  said  to  have  been 
the  prison  of  Fisher,  bishop  of  Kochester,  and  of  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  Bloody 
Tower,  named  from  a  tradition  th.at  here  the  young  sons  of 
Edward  IV.  were  murdered  by  order  of  Richard  IIL,  and 
pronounced  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  strongest  fortress 
within  the  citadel ;  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  on  the  W  side, 
named  from  having  been  the  prison  of  Beauchamp,  earl  of 
Warwick,  in  1397 — more  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
prison  of  Anne  Boleyn— and  so  thoroughly  restored  in  1853 
as  to  present  a  modem  appearance ;  the  Develin  Tower ;  the 
Bo\vyer  Tower,  on  the  N  side,  containing  a  dungeon  where 
tradition  asserts  the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  have  been  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  Malmsey ;  the  Brick  Tower,  on  the  NE  side, 
said  to  have  been  the  prison  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  the  Mai-tin 
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Tower,  nrar  the  Jewel  House ;  the  Salt  Tower,  on  the  E  side, 
noted  for  a  curious  astronomical  drawing  made  m  15G1  by 
Hugh  Draper,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  here  under  the  charge 
of  sorcery ;  and  the  Keep  or  White  Tower,  in  the  centre,  116 
feet  long  and  96  wide,  the  oldest  structure  within  the  fortress, 
and  containing  St  John's  Chapel,  a  splendid  specimen  of  Nor- 
man architecture,  long  used  as  a  deposit  for  records.  The 
residence  of  the  governor  stands  between  the  Bell  Tower  and 
the  Bloody  Tower,  is  a  sti-ucture  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL, 
and  contains  the  room  in  which  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  accom- 
plices were  examined.  The  Horse  Armoury  stands  along  tlie 
S  side  of  the  White  Tower,  was  built  in  1826,  is  a  gallery 
150  feet  long  and  33  wide,  and  contains  a  rich  and  well- 
arranged  collection  of  armour,  in  the  various  styles  from  tha 
13th  till  the  17th  century.  Queen  Elizabeth's  Armomy  is 
within  the  White  Tower,  but  is  approached  by  a  naiTow  stau- 
case  from  the  Horse  Armoury;  has  walls  14  feet  thick;  was 
cased  with  wood  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Norman  style;  in- 
cludes a  small  dark  cell,  said  to  have  been  the  prison  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  ;  was  once  a  deposit  of  curiosities  called  the 
Spanish  collection ;  and  is  still  a  museum  of  military  and 
other  antiquities.  The  Jewel  House  stands  on  the  NE,  and 
contains,  within  a  glazed  iron  cage  in  the  centre  of  a  well- 
lighted  room,  St  Edward's  crown,  Queen  Victori.a's  crown, 
the  Queen  Consort's  crown,  the  Queen's  diadem,  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  coronet,  St  Edward's  staft",  three  sceptres,  two  orbs, 
three  swords  of  state,  the  coronation  bracelets,  a  model  of  the 
Koh-i-Noor,  which  is  not  one  of  the  Crown  jewels,  but  the 
private  property  of  the  Queen,  the  royal  spurs,  the  ampulla, 
the  coronation  spoon,  the  state  salt  cellar-,  tlie  royal  baptismal 
font,  and  the  silver  wine  fountain.  The  church  of  the  Tower 
liberties,  or  Church  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula,  stands  in  the 
NW,  on  the  site  of  two  previous  ones,  the  latter  of  which  was 
erected  by  Edward  I.,  and  it  contains  the  remains  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  Catherine  Howard,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  a  number 
of  other  distinguished  persons  who  were  executed  in  the 
Tower.  The  Waterloo  Barracks  stand  across  the  N  side  ; 
were  founded  in  1845  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  are 
an  extensive  structure,  in  a  questionable  style  of  architecture, 
serving  as  barracks  and  annonry,  loopholed,  and  capable  of 
defence.  An  armoury  or  grand  storehouse,  345  feet  long, 
and  built  by  WiUiam  III.,  occupied  the  site  of  the  Waterloo 
Ban-acks,  and  with  280,000  stand  of  arms  was  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1841.  A  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  some  remarkable  cannons  and  mortars,  are  on  the  parade. 
The  Royal  Menagerie,  adjacent  to  the  Lion  Tower,  was  one 
of  the  great  curiosities  of  Loudon  from  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
till  tliat  of  William  IV. ;  contained  Uons,  which  were  named 
after  the  reignmg  kings;  and  was  disused  in  1834,  when 
the  few  animals  which  remained  in  it  were  removed  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

Tower  Suhwaij. — This  is  a  narrow  tunnel  having  one 
entrance  on  Tower  Hill,  and  passing  under  the  Thames  to 
Vine  Street.  It  consists  of  an  iron  tube  7  feet  in  diameter, 
and  is  reached  by  a  staircase  of  ninety  steps.  It  was  designed 
originally  for  a  small  omnibus  to  be  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards  by  a  wire  rope,  but  the  plan  proved  impracticable, 
and  it  is  now  used  only  by  foot  passengers,  who  pay  a  toll  of 
a  halfpenny. 

Trinity  Bouse. — This  is  the  office  of  the  Trinity  Board,  which 
has  control  of  the  pilotiige,  the  superintendence  and  erection 
of  buoys,  lighthouses,  &c. ;  is  a  plain  unpretending  building  of 
the  Ionic  order,  erected  by  Wyatt  in  1793,  and  ornamented 
with  the  arms  of  the  Trinity  Corporation,  medallions  of 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and  naval  emblems.  It 
contains  some  mteresting  busts  of  naval  celebrities,  including 
Admirals  St  Vincent,  Howe,  Dancan,  and  Nelson;  some  valu- 
able pictures,  including  one  with  portraits  of  several  of  the 
Elder  Brethren,  by  Gainsborough ;  and  a  model  chamber,  con- 
taining a  collection  of  models,  and  designs  of  lighthouses  and 
lifeboats. 

Westminster  Hall. — This  noble  hall,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  interesting  memorials  of  old  London,  is  now  the 
public  entrance  to  the  Houses  of  Pmli.iment.  It  was  begun 
by  William  Rufns,  son  of  the  Conqueror,  in  1097  ;  continued 
and  extended  by  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. ;  and  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1291.  Edw.ard  II.  afterwards 
began  to  rebuild  it,  and  in  1397-98  Richard  II.  caused  it  to 
be  remodelled  and  enlarged,  the  clerk  of  the  works  being 
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Geoffrey  Chaucer  the  poet.  It  was  restored  in  1802,  and  it 
lias  been  improved  and  altered  several  times  since.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  halls  in  the  world  which  has  a  wooden  ceilin,^ 
unsupported  hy  columns,  and  its  timber  roof ,  with  its  hammer 
brums,  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  skill  and  beauty.  Jlost 
cf  the  old  wood  is  chestnut,  but  in  the  repairs  effected  in 
1820  Oaken  beams  were  inti"oduced,  the  wood  being  taken 
from  some  old  ships  of  war.  Some  of  the  memories  of  this 
famous  building  have  been  referred  to  in  the  historical  part 
of  this  article. 

Zooloylcal  Gardens. — These  are  situated  in  Regent's  Park, 
being  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Regent's  Canal,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Outer  Circle,  the  two  portions  communicating 
with  each  other  by  a  tunnel.  There  ai-e  scvei-al  entrances, 
the  chief  one  being  in  the  Outer  Circle.  The  houses  of  the 
larger  animals — the  elephiint,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus^ 
as  well  as  of  the  cassowaries  and  pan-ols,  are  in  the  northern 
portion.  The  southern  and  larger  portion  contains  the  dens 
of  the  larger  carnivora,  the  new  lion  house,  the  new  monkey 
house,  the  aqnai'ium,  the  bear  pit,  the  seal  ponds,  ntunerous 
aviaries,  &c.  The  collection  includes  about  1300  burds,  700 
quadrupeds,  and  300  reptiles.  Tlie  gardens  are  a  fashionable 
pvomeuade  on  fine  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  London  season, but 
only  members  of  the  Zoological  Society  and  their  friends  ai'e 
admitted.  On  other  days  the  price  of  admission  is  one  shilling, 
except  on  Mondays,  when  it  is  sixpence.  The  gardens  usually 
have  from  600,000  to  700,000  visitors  dming  the  year. 

Theatres  and  Places  of  Amusement. — There  are  in  Lon- 
don upwards  of  sixty  theatres  and  about  500  concert  rooms 
and  music  halls.  Them  number,  however,  is  constantly 
changing,  new  ones  being  yearly  erected,  while  old  ones  dis- 
appear from  time  to  time,  being  unable  to  maintain  their 
position  in  face  of  the  fierce  competition  which  exists.  Among 
the  chief  theatres  at  present  in  existence  are  the  Adelphi, 
411  Strand,  chiefly  devoted  to  melodramas  and  farces ;  the 
Avenue,  Northumherland  Avenue,  operettas,  &c. ;  the  Bri- 
tannia, High  Street,  Hoxton,  a  large  building  holding  upwards 
of  3000  persons,  chiefly  patronised  by  the  working  classes, 
and  devoted  to  melodrama ;  the  Comedy,  Panton  Street,  Hay- 
market,  comic  operas,  &c. ;  the  Court,  Sloane  Square,  Chel- 
sea, comedies,  farces,  &c. ;  the  Criterion,  Piccadilly,  comedies, 
farces,  &c. ;  Drury  Lane,  between  Druiy  Lane  and  Brydges 
Street,  near  Covent  Garden,  Shakespear-e's  plays,  comedies, 
spectacular  plays,  pantomime,  &c, ;  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
New  Kent  Eoad,  popular  performances,  chiefly  patronised  by 
the  working  classes  ;  the  Gaiety,  Strand,  comedies,  operettas, 
farces,  &c. ;  the  Garrick,  Charing  Cross  Road,  comedies  and 
dramas;  the  Globe,  Newcastle  Sh'eet,  Strand,  comedies, 
operettas,  &c. ;  the  Grand,  High  Street,  Islington,  a  place  of 
popular  entertainment,  devoted  to  comedy,  melodrama,  oper- 
etta, pantomime,  iS:c. ;  the  Haymai-ket,  Haymarket,  English 
comedy  ;  the  Lyceum,  Wellington  Street,  Sti-and,  Shakes- 
perian  plays,  tragedies,  comedies,  &c. ;  the  Lyric,  Shaftes- 
bury Avenue,  comedy,  operas,  &c. ;  the  Mavylebone,  Church 
Street,  Paddington,  melodramas  and  farces;  the  Novelty, 
Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  popular  pieces, 
pantomime,  &c. ;  New  Saddler's  Wells,  Rosebery  Avenue ; 
the  Olympia,  Wych  Street,  Strand,  comedies,  farces,  extra- 
vaganzas, &c. ;  the  Opera  Comique,  Strand,  operettas,  &c. ; 
the  Pavilion,  Whitechapel  Eoad,  largely  patronised  by  the 
working  classes,  a  very  large  building,  accommodating  nearly 
4000  persons,  and  devoted  to  nautical  di-amas,  melodramas, 
farces,  pantomime,  &c. ;  the  Princess's,  150  Oxford  Street, 
between  Oxford  Circus  and  Tottenham  Com't  Road,  comedies, 
operettas,  &c. ;  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  Coventry  Street, 
Haymarket,  comedies,  operettas,  &c. ;  the  Royalty,  Dean 
Street,  Soho,  burlesques,  fai-ces,  opera-boufl'es,  &c.;  St 
James's,  King  Street,  St  James's  Square,  comedies,  &c. ; 
the  Savoy,  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand  .and  Thames  Embank- 
ment, English  comic  operas,  operettas,  &c. ;  the  Shaftesbuiy, 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  comedies,  &c. ;  the  National  Standar'd, 
204  Shoreditch,  High  Stieet,  a  large  building  devoted  to 
melodnama,  comedies,  pantomime,  &c. ;  the  Strand,  Strand, 
near  Somerset  House,  comedies,  opera-boufl'es,  burlesques, 
&c. ;  the  Surrey,  124  Bjackfiiars  Eoad,  melodramas  and 
farces,  chiefly  patronised  by  the  working  classes;  Terry's, 
105  Strand,  comedies,  domestic  dramas,  &c  ;  Toole's,  liing 
William  Street,  Charing  Cross,  burlesques,  &c. ;  Trafalgar 
Square,  St  Martin's  Lane,  and  the  Vaudeville,  404  Strand. 
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Other  theatres  are  Covent  Garden  Opera  House  and  the  Im- 
pei-ial  Theatre,  which  forms  part  of  the  Royal  Aqnariunv 
Westminster.  There  is  also  a  theatre  and  opera  house  in 
the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  music  halls  of  London,  which  enjoy  a  popularity  equal 
to  or  even  gi'eater  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  theatr'es,  are 
prevented  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  regulate  public 
entertainments,  from  giving  anything  which  can  be  called  a 
stage  play,  and  they  are  therefore  chiefly  devoted  to  exhibi- 
tions of  singing,  instrumental  music,  dancing,  conjuring, 
acrobatic  feats,  &c.  Owing  partly  to  a  great  improvement 
in  pubUc  taste,  and  partly  to  the  stringent  regulation  of  the 
London  County  Comicil,  the  tone  of  the  entertainment  pro- 
vided has  been  greatly  raised  during  recent  years,  and  all  are 
conducted  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner.  Among  the  more 
prominent  are  the  Alhambra  in  Leicester  Square,  remarkable 
for  its  elaborate  ballets ;  the  Empire,  also  in  Leicester  Square ; 
the  Tivoli,  in  the  Strand  ;  the  London  Pavilion,  Piccadillv  ; 
the  Oxford,  Oxford  Street ;  the  Royal,  242  High  Holborn  ; 
the  Canterbury,  143  Westminster  Bridge  Road ;  the  Metro- 
politan, 2G7  Edg>vare  Road;  the  Palace,  in  Cambridge 
Circus;  the  Paragon,  Mile  End  Road,  E. ;  the  Foresters', 
Cambridge  Road,  E. ;  the  Cambridge,  136  Commercial  Street, 
E. ;  the  Royal  Albert,  Victoria  Dock  Eoad,  E. ;  Gattis, 
Westmmsler  Bridge  Eoad:  the  South  London,  92  London 
Eoad,  near-  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  the  largest  concert  room 
in  London,  seating  5000  persons;  and  the  Victoria,  in  Waterloo 
Bridge  Eoad,  formerly  the  Victoria  Theatre  (or  populaiiv 
"the  Vic."), a  music  hall  conducted  on  "temperance  principles." 
The  chief  circuses  are  Sanger's,  formerly  called  Astley's,  in 
Westminster  Bridge  Eoad,andHengler's,  Argyll  Street,  Oxford 
Cucus.  The  chief  concert  rooms  are  the  Albert  Hall,  South 
Kensington;  the  Crystal  Palace;  St  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly; 
the  Langham  Hall,  Prince's  Hall,  and  the  Victoria  Hall.  The 
Egyptian  Hall  has  for  many  years  been  a  home  for  high-class 
conjuring  performances,  and  St  James's  Hall  and  the  Agi-icnl- 
tural  Hall  for  negro  minstrelsy.  Spectacular  entertainments 
on  a  large  scale  are  given  at  Olympia,  Addison  Road,  Ken- 
smgton;  and  at  Fail's  Court,  West  Kensington;  and  the 
chief  exhibitions  of  waxwork  are  Madame  Tussaud's  in 
Maiylebone  Road,  near  Baker  Street  Station,  and  Louis 
Tussaud's,  Regent  Sti-eet.  It  has  been  computed  that  the 
places  of  entertainment  in  London  are  visited  nightly  by 
about  325,000  people,  or  nearly  100,000,000  yearly. 

F.  Museums,  Libraries,  Art  Exhibitions,  tj-c.— Taking 
these  in  the  order  given  in  the  title  of  this  section,  we  find 
among  the  museums  of  London  open  to  the  public  or  readily 
accessible,  the  following: — 

Bethnal  Green  Branch  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
— This  stands  in  Victoria  Park  Square,  Cambridge  Road, 
Bethnal  Green,  on  a  plot  of  groimd  purchased  by  local  sub- 
scription for  the  erection  of  a  museum.  The  building  is  a 
plain  structure  of  red  brick,  and  it  was  opened  to  the  public 
by  the  Priuce  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  June,  1872.  Its 
only  permanent  contents  are  collections  of  specimens  of  food, 
and  of  animal  and  vegetable  products,  and  the  Dixon  collec- 
tion of  water  colom'S  and  oil  paintings,  but  loan  collections 
of  various  kinds  ai'e  always  on  view.  One  of  the  latest  of 
these  was  the  collection  of  National  Portraits  which  found 
room  here  while  waiting  for  then:  permanent  home  at  the 
back  of  the  National  Galleiy. 

British  Museum. — This  vast  collection,  which  would  re- 
quii'e  many  weeks  to  inspect,  and  a  lifetime  to  become  fuUy 
acquainted  with,  originated  in  the  will  of  Sh-  Hans  Sloane, 
who,  dying  in  1753,  directed  his  trustees  to  ofler  his  collec- 
tion of  books  and  curiosities,  which  had  cost  him  £50,000,. 
to  the  nation  for  the  sum  of  £20,000.  The  ofter  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Montague  House,  which  belonged  to  the'  Eai-1  of 
Halifax,  was  purchased  for  their  reception.  The  Cottonian, 
Harleian,  and  other  collections  of  books  and  manuscripts 
were  added,  and  the  museum  was  opened  to  the  public  ui 
1759.  Many  hbr.aries  and  collections  of  antiquities,  corns, 
natural  objects,  &c.,  were  subsequently  added,  and  the  con- 
tents becoming  too  lai-ge  for  the  original  edifice  a  new  build- 
ing was  resolved  on,  which  was  designed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smirke,  and  completed  between  1823  and  1852.  The  new 
readmg-room  was  added  in  1857,  and  since  1879  a  new 
galleiy  for  the  mausoleum  marbles,  and  a  new  wing  on  the 
S£  side,  known  as  the  White  Wing,  have  been  erected  from  a 
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bequest  by  Mr  William  TOiite.  The  buildings  forming  the 
British  Museum  are  arranged  in  a  hollow  square.  The 
southern  m-  Russell  Street  front  is  the  principal  one,  and 
presents  to  view  an  imposing  columnar  fatj-ade  of  the  Ionic 
order.  In  the  centre  is  a  portico  formed  of  a  double  range 
of  columns,  eight  in  each  range ;  on  each  side  of  this  is  a 
smaller  range  of  three  columns,  and  at  the  east  and  west 
angles  are  projecting  wings  also  surrounded  by  columns,  the 
columns  of  the  whole  front  being  over  forty  m  number. 
There  are  residences  for  the  superior  officials  on  each  side, 
and  includmg  these  houses  this  face  of  the  museum  is  570 
feet  in  length.  The  site  extends  backwards  to  Montague 
Place,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Montague  Street.  Some 
of  the  adjacent  land  was  seemed  for  future  extension  in 
18;i4.  The  inner  quadrangle,  which  measures  about  320  feet 
by  240  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  space  of  28  feet  all  round, 
occupied  by  the  magnificent  reading-room  of  the  museum. 
This  room,  which  cost  about  £150,000,  was  opened  in  1857. 
It  has  a  circular  interior  crowned  with  a  dome  140  feet  in 
diameter  and  106  high,  and  it  aflbrds  ample  accommodation 
for  3G0  readers  or  writers.  Galleries  run  round  the  room, 
■wliich  is  lined  to  the  edge  of  the  dome  with  cases  containing 
about  00,000  books,  of  which  20,000  consist  of  carefully 
selected  books  of  reference,  to  which  the  readers  are  per- 
mitted free  access  without  the  intervention  of  an  official. 
The  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  library  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  National  Libraiy  of  Paris,  the 
largest  in  the  world.  The  number  of  printed  books  is  over 
1,600,000,  and  it  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  30,000 
volumes  per  annum.  The  contents  of  the  British  Museum 
ai'e  at  present  arranged  in  seven  sections,  which  are  as 
follows: — Printed  books,  including  maps  and  plans,  manu- 
scripts, prints  and  di'awings,  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  anti- 
quities, liritish  and  Jlediseval  antiquities  and  ethnography, 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  and  coins  and  medals.  The 
departments  of  zoology,  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy, 
formerly  housed  in  the  museum,  have  been  removed  to  the 
Natural  History  Museum  in  South  Kensington. 

City  Corporation  Museum.     See  under  Guildhall. 

Flaxvmu  Museum. — This,  which  contains  a  collection  ot 
original  models  and  drawings  by  Flasman,  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  is  preserved  in  University  College,  Gower  Street. 
It  is  open  to  visitors  during  the  summer  months. 

Geolor/ical  Museum. — This  is  a  fine  building  in  Jermyn 
Street,  Piccadilly,  which  was  erected  in  1850.  It  contains 
a  superb  collection  of  mineral  specimens,  marbles,  mosaics, 
statues,  columns,  plinths,  gems,  crystals,  and  fossils.  It  has 
also  numerous  models  of  mining  machinery  and  appliances, 
and  of  the  methods  of  metal  fusing,  &c.,  together  with  a  very 
fine  collection  of  British  and  foreign  glassware,  pottery,  and 
porcelain.  It  is  open  free  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  except 
on  Frid.iys.  In  addition  to  the  museum  the  building  contains 
a  lecture  theatre,  seated  for  500,  and  a  library. 

India  Museum. — This  was  fonnerly  under  the  control  of 
the  India  Office,  but  in  1880  was  transferred  to  the  South 
Kensington  JIuseum,  of  which  it  now  forms  a  section.  The 
entrance  is  in  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington.  The 
collection  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  London,  and 
includes  original  and  reduced  examples  of  Hindu,  Buddhistic, 
and  Mogul  architecture  ;  models  and  gi-oups  illustrating  the 
trades  and  industries  of  India ;  a  beautiful  collection  of  tex- 
tile fabrics  and  embroideries ;  photographs  of  Indian  scenery, 
costumes,  &c. ;  works  in  metal,  wood,  ivoiy,  stone,  and 
lacquer  work ;  arms,  armour,  jewellery,  and  bronzes.  It  is 
open  free  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  from  10  a.m.  to  4,  5,  or 
6  p.m.,  according  to  the  season. 

Natural  History  Museum. — This  occupies  a  noble  build- 
ing facing  Cromwell  Koad,  South  Kensington,  which  was 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr  Alfred  Waterhouse,  at  a  cost 
ot  £400,000,  between  1873-80.  The  style  is  the  earUer 
Romanesque,  and  the  whole  of  the  externa]  facades  and  the 
interior  wall  surfaces  is  covered  with  terr.a-cotta  bands  and 
dressings,  producing  a  very  pleasing  effect.  It  consists  of  a 
central  structure  with  wings  flanked  by  towers,  the  extreme 
length  of  the  front  being  675  feet,  and  the  towers  being  each 
192  feet  high.  The  collections  contained  in  the  museum  are 
probably  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  arc  divided  into  the 
three  departments  of  botany,  geology,  and  zoology.  The 
of  the  great  hall  has  a  white  marble  statue  of 
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Darwin  by  Boehm,  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  sitting  figure  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  by  Chantrey,  on  the  second  floor.  Ad- 
mission is  free,  and  the  museum  is  open  from  10  a.m.  till  6 
p.m.  in  the  summer,  and  from  10  a.m.  till  dusk  in  the  winter. 

Patent  Museum. — This  museum,  which  fonnerly  belonged 
to  the  Patent  Office,  was  by  an  Act  passed  in  1883  trans- 
fen'ed  to  the  South  Kensington  jMuseuin,  and  uow  forms  part 
of  the  science  collection  of  that  institution.  It  is  at  present 
hou.'-ed  in  the  Exhibition  Galleries  connected  with  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  in  Exhibition  Road.  For  those  who 
are  interested  in  mechanics,  inventions,  and  machinery,  there 
are  few  places  more  worthy  of  a  visit.  Among  its  treasures 
are  the  original  hydraulic  press  of  Bramah  ;  the  engine  of 
Bell's  Cornet^  the  first  steamboat  to  ply  on  European  waters ; 
"  Puffing  Billy,"  the  first  locomotive  engine  ever  constructed  ; 
Stephenson's  "Rocket,"  and  Hawksworth's  "Sans  Pareil;" 
Newcomen's  Cornish  pumpmg  engine ;  Watt's  first  sun-and- 
planet  engine ;  Bain's  chemical  telegraph,  the  first  instru- 
ment of  tlie  kind  used  in  England ;  and  the  gicat  clock  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  constructed  by  one  of  the  monks  in 
1325,  which  has  been  partially  repaired,  and  is  still  working 
and  keeping  time.  It  contains  also  a  splendid  collection  of 
models,  chronometers,  and  scientific  instruments.  It  is  open 
free  daily. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  The,  is  a  fine  building  which 
was  erected  in  1835  from  the  designs  of  Mi-  Barry,  on  the 
south  side  of  Lincoln's  Inu  Fields.  It  includes  a  lecture 
theatre,  a  library,  and  the  museum  of  anatomy  and  patho- 
logy founded  by  the  celebrated  surgeon  John  Hunter,  and 
generally  known  as  the  "  Hunterian  Museum."  It  contains 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  ai'ranged  collections  in  the  world 
of  specimens  illustrating  human  and  comparative  anatomy, 
of  morbid  anatomy,  and  of  malformations.  The  council 
chamber  contains  a  collection  of  portraits  of  celebrated 
surgeons,  Reynold's  painting  of  John  Hunter  occupying  the 
place  of  honoiu-  among  them. 

Soane  Museum. — This  is  an  exceedingly  diversified  collec- 
tion formed  by  Sir  John  Soane  (d.  1837),  and  occupying  a 
house  on  the  N  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  It  is  open  free 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  February,  March,  and  August, 
and  on  Tuesd.ay,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Satm'day  during 
the  rest  of  tlie  year.  It  contains  a  magnificent  Egyptian 
sarcophagus  carved  out  of  one  block  of  translucent  Oriental 
alabaster,  which  was  brought  to  England  by  Belzoni ; 
Hogarth's  pictures  of  the  "Rake's  Progi-ess"  and  "The 
Election ; "  pictures  by  Reynolds,  Watteau,  Canaletti,  Gal- 
oot, and  Turner ;  some  antique  urns,  gems,  and  cameos,  and 
a  fine  collection  of  illummated  manuscripts,  books,  and 
drawings. 

South  Kensington  Museum. — This  most  important  and 
valuable  collection  is  to  the  ordinary  visitor  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  the  museums  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  under 
the  control  ot  the  Depai-tment  of  Science  and  Art  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  it  was  established 
after  the  close  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  some  of  the 
surplus  receipts  being  devoted  to  its  foundation.  The  first 
buildings  constructed  in  1865  were  chiefly  of  iron  and  wood, 
and  were  disrespectfully  designated  the  "  Brompton  boilers," 
but  the  constraction  of  more  permanent  buildings  was  im- 
mediately taken  in  hand,  and  in  1865  the  iron  building  was 
removed  and  partly  re-erected  as  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum. 
The  present  structure  is  a  fine  and  substantial  building  of  red 
brick  and  terra-cotta,  having  spacious  courts  and  galleries 
decorated  in  tasteful  style,  but  as  yet  unfinished.  The  pre- 
sent buildings  contain : — (1)  The  Museum  of  Ornamental  or 
Applied  Art,  a  collection  of  modern  and  mediseval  works  of 
art  about  45,000  in  number,  with  plaster  casts  or  electrotype 
reproductions  of  celebrated  ancient  and  modern  works ;  (2) 
the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  or  Picture  Gallery,  a 
most  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  including 
the  collections  given  or  bequeathed  by  Messrs  Sheepshanks, 
Forster,  Parsons,  W.  Smith,  and  others,  the  pictures  lent  by  the 
Royal  Academy  which  have  been  pm-chased  by  means  of  the 
Chantrey  Bequest,  and  the  celebrated  cartoons  of  Eafiaelle ; 
(3)  the  Art  Library,  consisting  of  nearly  200,000  drawings, 
engravings,  and  photographs,  and  some  70,000  volumes  of 
books ;  (4)  the  Science  and  Education  Library,  with  nearly 
I  70,000  volumes ;  (5)  the  National  Art  Training  Schools  for 
I  the  teaching  of  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling ;  and  (6) 
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the  Eoyal  College  of  Science  for  tlie  (raining  of  teachers. 
The  India  JIuseum  and  the  Patent  Museum  have  been 
noticed  separately.  Taken  altogetber  the  treasures  of  the 
museum  comprise  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  the  world, 
and  the  display  is  frequently  cniicbcJ  by  valuable  loan  col- 
lections, which' are  entrusted'  by  prirate  owners  to  the  care  of 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  The  museum  is  open 
daily,  free  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Saturd.ays,  and  by  the 
payment  of  sixpence  on  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  FriJ.iys, 
the  "  students'  days."  The  annual  number  of  visitors  to  the 
museum  is  nearly  1,000,000. 

United  Service  Museum. — This  used  to  stand  in  ■Whitehall 
y.ard,andwas  removed  in  1894  to  Inigo  Jones's  Banqueting 
House,  Whitehall  (previously  used  as  a  royal  chapel).  It 
contains  a  veiy  interesting  collection  of  objects  connected 
•with  the  military  and  naval  professions.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  models  of  ships  of  all  kinds,  from  canoes  to  iron- 
clads, missile  weapons  from  assegais  up  to  the  latest  maga- 
zine rifles,  ancient  match,  wheel,  and  flintlock  guns,  m.achine 
guns,  models  of  cannon,  shot,  and  shell,  armour  ancient  and 
modern,  trophies  taken  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Chuia,  a  model 
of  Sebastopol,  and  a  large  model  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
by  Captain  Siborne,  in  which  190,000  figures  are  represented. 
Admission  was  formerly  obtained  by  a  member's  order,  but 
can  now  be  obtained  by  paying  a  small  fee. 

For  the  Military  and  Naval  JIusenms  see  under  Wool- 
wich and  Greenwich. 

With  respect  to  the  libraries  of  London,  the  first  and  most 
important  has  already  been  noticed  under  British  Museum. 
Other  libraries  are: — The  Allan,  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  situated  in  the  City  Koad  near  Wesley's  Chapel. 
It  contains  a  magnificent  collection  of  Bibles,  a  large  number 
of  theological  works,  many  very  ancient  and  interesting,  and 
a  small  number  of  modern  works.  It  is  readily  shown  to 
visitors,  but  can  be  used  only  by  subscribers.  The  Guildhall 
Library,  open  free  daily  without  introduction,  contains  two 
good  reading-rooms,  the  larger  being  a  splendid  hall  in  the 
Tudor  style,  and  has  about  60,000  volumes,  the  collection 
being  especially  rich  in  works  on  or  connected  with  London. 
It  is  used  by  between  300,000  and  400,000  persons  every 
yeai-.  The  Lambeth  Palace  Library,  originally  established 
by  Archbishop  Bancroft  in  1610,  consists  of  about  2000 
MSS.  and  30,000  printed  volumes,  many  being  very  rare 
and  valuable.  It  can  only  be  visited  by  permission  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  obtained  through  his  chap- 
lain. The  London  Institution  Library,  in  Finsbury  Circus, 
E.G.,  contains  about  80,000  works  of  reference  and  a  cir- 
culating libraiy  of  about  27,000  volumes.  It  is  open  to 
subscribers  only.  The  Patent  Office  Library,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1855. 
It  contains  over  80,000  volumes  of  printed  records  of  the  office 
and  of  scientific  and  technical  literature  in  all  languages, 
and  is  used  by  about  700  readers  weekly.  The  Record 
Office  is  a  fireproof  edifice  in  the  Tudor  style,  erected  in 
1851-66  from  designs  bv  Sir  J.  Pennethorne.  It  contains 
142  rooms,  each  about  '25  feet  long,  17  broad,  and  15-9 
inches  high.  The  shelves  are  of  slate,  the  passages  are  paved 
with  brick,  and  the  window  frames  and  ceilings  are  of  iron. 
A  large  addition  to  this  building  was  completed  in  1894.  It 
contains  an  enormous  collection  of  legal  records,  state  papers, 
&c.,  including  the  celebrated  Domesday  book  in  two  volumes. 
The  Search  Rooms,  approached  from  Fetter  Lane,  are  alone 
open  to  the  public.  Sion  College  Library,  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  is  the  most  important  theological  library  in  the 
metropolis.  It  contains  upwards  of  66,000  volumes,  all  the 
London  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  being  ex-officio  mem- 
bers, and  being  permitted  to  borrow  books.  Other  persons  may 
he  admitted  to  read  on  the  recommendation  of  a  clergyman. 
Or  Williams'  Library,  on  the  other  hand,  which  occupies 
a  fine  new  building  in  Gordon  Square,  near  the  University 
College,  is  especially  intended  for  the  Nonconfomiist  clergy 
and  persons  recommended  by  them.  It  contains  about 
40,000  volumes,  chiefly  of  Puritan  theology,  and  some  fine 
portraits  of  leading  Nonconformists.  Dm'ing  recent  yeai-s 
many  parochial  free  libraries  have  been  opened  having  read- 
ing-rooms attached,  and  the  movement  is  rapidly  spreading 
in  the  metropolis.  Among  several  now  established  are  those 
of  Battersea,  Bermondsey,  Bethnal  Green,  Clerkenwell,  Ful- 
ham,  Hampstead,  Kensington,Kingsland,  Paddington,  Rother- 
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hithe,  St  Mai-tins-in-the-Fields,  St  Marylebone,  St  Pancras, 
Westminster,  and  Whitechapel.  Of  the  cuxulating  subscrip- 
tion libraries  the  more  important  are: — iludie's,  W.  II. 
Smith  cj-  Son's,  The  London  Library,  The  Grosvenor  Gallery 
Library,  Lewis's  Medical  and  Scientific  Library,  and 
Rolandi^s  Foreign  Subscription  Library.  There  are  also 
Augener's,  Novella's,  and  W'oolhouse's  Circulating  Music 
Libraries. 

With  respect  to  the  picture  galleries  of  the  metropolis,  the 
first  m  importance  is  The  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  This  valuable  collection  had  but  a  humble  origin, 
seeing  that  it  originated  in  the  purchase  bv  the  Government 
of  Mr  J.  Augerstein's  collection  for  £57,000  in  1S24.  These 
pictures  were  exhibited  until  1838  in  Mr  Angerstein's  house 
in  Pall  Slall.  The  present  building,  erected  between  1832- 
38,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  King's  Mews,  was  designed 
by  Wilkins,  and  cost  originally  about  £96,000.  It  is  in 
the  Grecian  style,  has  a  facade  460  feet  in  length,  and  pos- 
sesses very  ht'tle  architectural  merit  It  was  considerably 
altered  and  enlarged  in  1869,  an  extensive  addition,  including 
the  central  octagon,  was  made  in  1876,  and  five  additional 
rooms,  one  a  gallery  85  feet  long,  were  added  in  1887.  The 
small  collection  of  pictm-es  originally  purchased  was  soon 
increased  by  numerous  and  valuable  gifts,  among  the  donors 
being  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Shr  George  Beaumont,  the  Rev.  Holwell 
Carr,  Lord  Farnborough,  Robert  Vernon,  Esq.,  J.  M.  W. 
Turner  the  painter,  Jacob  Bell,  Esq.,  and  Wynn  Ellis,  Esq. 
From  time  to  time,  also,  libenil  sums  of  public  money  have 
been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  pictures,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  being  the  expenditure  of  £70,000  in  1885  for 
the  Ansidei  Madonna  of  Raffaelle,  probably  the  lai-gest  sum 
ever  given  for  a  single  picture.  The  pictures  in  the  gallery 
are  arranged  in  schools,  with  as  close  adherence  as  possible 
to  a  chronological  order.  The  twenty-two  rooms  are  arranged 
as  follows : — 

1.  Tuscan  School,  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

2.  Sienese  School. 

3.  Tuscan  Schools. 

4.  Early  Italian  School. 

5.  Schools  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna. 

6.  Umbrian  School,  &c.     (This  room  contains  the  An- 

sidei Madonna.) 

7.  Venetian  and  Brescian  Schools. 

8.  Paduan  and  Early  Venetian  Schools. 

9.  Schools  of  Lombardy  and  Pai-ma. 

10.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools. 

11.  Early  German  and  Flemish  Schools. 

12.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools  (including  the  Peel  col- 

lection). 

13.  Later  Italian  School. 

14.  French  School. 

15.  Spanish  Schooh 

16.  Older  British  Schooh 

17.  Older  British  School. 

18.  British  School. 

19.  British  School 

20.  Alodern  British  School. 

21.  British  School  of  the  19th  centm-y. 

22.  Tm-ner  Gallery. 

The  Central  Octagon  is  devoted  to  various  schools,  the  East 
and  West  Vestibules  to  the  Old  British  School,  and  the  North 
Vestibule  to  fragments  of  Italian  fi-escoes,  &c.  The  National 
Gallery  now  possesses  about  1350  pictures,  of  which  about 
1100  are  exhibited  in  the  gallery  and  the  remainder  .are  lent 
to  provincial  collections.  It  is  open  free  every  ^londay, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  from  10  a.m.,  till  7  p.m. 
in  the  summer  and  from  10  till  dusk  in  the  winter,  Thursday 
and  Friday  being  students'  days,  when  the  public  oiT  only  ad- 
mitted by  p.iyment  of  sixpence.  The  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, which  was  built  in  1890-94  from  the  plans  of  Jlr  Evan 
Christian,  is  a  noble  building  and  a  gi-eat  addition  to  the  art 
g.illeries  of  London.  It  stands  at  the  back  of  the  National 
Gallery,  facing  into  the  Charing  Cross  Road.  Next  m 
importance  to  the  National  Gallery  is  the  collection  of  pic- 
tures exhibited  in  the  galleries  of  the  South  Kensmgton 
Jlnseum,  which  include  between  600  and  700' oil  paintings 
and  about  1300  water-colonr  drawings.  The  collection  of 
water  colours  contains  specimens  of  the  work  of  nearly  all 
the  British  masters,  and  is  probably  the  finest  in  the  world. 
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Here,  too,  as  we  have  previously  mentioned,  are  preserved 
the  cartoons  which  were  executed  hy  EaffacUe  for  Pope  Leo 
X.  in  1515  and  151G,  which  rank  among  this  great  painter's 
finest  worlis  both  in  conception  and  design.  After  tliese 
two  great  national  collections  must  be  ranked  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Roijal  Academy  of  Arts  at  Burlington  House.  The 
annual  exhibition  of  pictm'cs  by  living  artists  commences  in 
May  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  July,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  London  season.  There  are  also  winter  exhi- 
bitions of  the  works  of  the  old  masters  which  are  often  of 
great  interest  and  value.  Admission  is  obtained  to  either 
exliibition  by  payment  of  a  shilling,  but  there  are  three  gal- 
leries above  the  exhibition  rooms  which  are  open  daily  free 
from  11  to  4.  They  contain  the  diploma  pictures  presented 
to  the  academy  by  fellows  on  their  election ;  some  valuable 
specimens  of  the  early  masters,  the  more  important  being 
works  by  Michelangelo,  Lionai-do  da  Vinci,  and  Giorgione,  and 
the  Gibson  collection  of  sculptures.  The  New  GaUeTy,\-^ 
Regent  Street,  was  first  opened  to  the  pubHc  in  1888.  It  has 
some  beautifully  decorated  rooms,  and  like  the  Eoyal  Academy 
has  both  summer  and  winter  exhibitions  of  pictm-es.  The 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours^  founded  in 
1831,  hold  their  exhibition  in  their  fine  galleries  in  Picca- 
dilly, over  the  Prince's  Hall,  which  were  first  opened  in 
1883.  The  first  exhibition  lasts  from  the  second  week  in 
March  to  the  end  of  July,  and  the  second  from  1  Dec. 
to  end  of  Feb.  The  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  sometimes  called  the  Old  Society,  was  founded  in 
1804,  and  has  held  annual  exhibitions  ever  since.  The 
rooms  are  in  Pall  Mall,  East,  and  two  exhibitions  are  held, 
the  first  from  April  to  the  end  of  July,  and  the  second  in 
winter,  generally  from  Dec.  to  end  of  Feb.  The  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists,  first  started  in  1822  and  char- 
tered in  1847,  is  located  in  Suflblk  Street,  Pall  Mall.  It 
holds  two  exhibitions,  the  first  in  the  spring  from  1 
April  to  1  Aug.,  and  the  second  in  the  winter  from  1  Dec. 
to  1  Mai'ch,  about  1700  pictures  being  annually  exhibited. 
The  Dudley  Gallery  Art  Society  have  two  exhibitions  annu- 
ally in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  The  first,  which  lasts 
from  Jan.  to  April,  is  limited  to  the  members  of  the  society, 
and  the  second,  from  June  to  Aug.,  is  open  to  other  artists, 
both  exhibitions  being  of  water-colour  di-awings.  The  In- 
stitute of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours  hold  an  annual  exhibition, 
open  to  the  works  of  all  artists,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  in  Piccadilly.  It 
usually  commences  in  Nov.  or  Dec.  and  lasts  until  Feb.  The 
Society  of  Lady  Artists  hold  a  summer  exhibition  in  the 
drawing-room  gallery  of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  The 
Gallery  of  Sacred  Art,  originally  the  Dore'  Gallery,  is  in 
New  Bond  Street.  Other  exhibitions  of  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art  are  :— Agnew's,  Old  Bond  Street ;  the  French 
Gallery,  Pall  Mall;  the  Hanover  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street; 
Nineteenth  Centniy  Art  Society,  Conduit  Street;  the  St 
James'  Gallery,  King  Street ;  and  Tooth's  Gallery  in  the 
Haymarket.  The  Art  Gallery  of  the  Corporation  of  London 
has  been  noticed  under  Guildhall.  The  Dulwich  Picture 
Gallery,  at  Dulwich  College,  contains  about  400  very  choice 
and  valuable  pictm-es,  chiefly  of  the  old  masters,  including 
works  by  Carlo  Dolci,  Rafiaelle,  Titian,  Poussin,  Velasquez, 
Murillo,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Cuyp  (fifteen  works,  and  two 
ascribed  to  him  but  of  doubtful  origin),  Teniers  the  younger, 
Ian  and  Andrew  Both,  Hobbema,  Van  Dyck,  Wouverman, 
■\Vatteau,  Paolo  Veronese,  Vernct,  Gainsborough,  Reynolds, 
and  Turner.  It  is  open  free  to  the  public  every  day  except 
Sunday  from  10  to  4  or  5,  according  to  the  season. 

G.  Learned  and  Scientific  Societies,  Colleges,  Schools, 
4c. — London  is  very  wealthy  in  the  possession  of  societies 
formed  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  ar't,  science,  and 
industry,  many  of  which  take  high  rank  among  the  learned 
societies  of  the  world,  and  some  of  which  are  iu  possession  of 
ample  endowments.  A  few  of  the  more  important  are  given 
here.  First  in  dignity  and  importance,  and  admittedly  the 
leading  scientific  society  of  Europe,  is  The  Royal  Society, 
which  is  located  in  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly.  The  germ 
of  the  society  is  to  be  found  in  the  association  of  a  few 
men  of  learning  who  met  during  the  tunnoil  of  the  Civil 
War  in  the  room  over  the  gateway  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  to  discuss  subjects  relating  to  the  physical  and  exact 
It   was  started  as  a  society  in  ICGO.  and  was 
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incorporated  by  Charles  II.  in  10C2,  the  first  number  of  its 
"  Philosophical  Transactions  "  being  published  in  1GG5.  Its 
first  premises  were  in  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street;  it  removed 
to  Somerset  House  in  1780,  to  Burlington  House  in  1857, 
and  the  present  ofiices  were  occupied  in  1873.  Ever  since  its 
institution  the  society  has  included  among  its  members  the 
greatest  scientists  of  the  land,  honorary  mcinbersliip  being 
freely  accorded  to  distingiti.shi'd  foreigners.  Its  roll  of  mem- 
bers is  now  about  530,  fifty  of  whom  are  foreign.  The  rooms 
of  the  society  contain  numerous  busts  of  past  presidents  and 
many  interesting  and  valuable  portraits  of  eminent  scientific 
men,  with  some  scientific  curiosities.  The  library,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  complete  set  of  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions," 
contams  over  40,000  volumes  and  5000  MSS.  Meetings  of 
the  members  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  scientific 
papers  take  place  weekly  from  November  to  June.  The 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  located  in  the  same  building,  in 
addition  to  its  exhibitions  of  pictures  already  noticed,  fulfils 
important  functions  as  an  educational  establishment.  Teach- 
ers and  professors  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
anatomy  are  appointed  by  it ;  students  are  admitted  to  the 
schools  for  a  first  term  of  three  years,  and,  on  passing  an 
examination,  a  second  term  of  two  years ;  and  medals  and 
prizes  are  annually  awarded  to  successful  students.  The  Geo- 
logical Society  in  Burlington  House  was  estabUshed  in  1807 
and  incorporated  in  1825.  It  has  an  interesting  museum 
and  library,  publishes  a  quarterly  journal,  holds  fortnightly 
meetings  from  November  to  June,  and  numbers  about  1400 
fellows.  The  Chemical  Society  was  founded  in  1841 
and  incorporated  iu  1848  "for  the  promotion  of  chemistry 
and  of  those  branches  of  science  connected  with  it."  It  holds 
meetings  fortnightly  from  November  to  June,  and  publishes 
its  "Transactions"  monthly.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries 
was  founded  about  1572,  but  was  not  incorporated  until  1717. 
Like  the  Royal  Society  it  at  one  time  held  its  meetings  in 
Somerset  House,  but  removed  to  Burlington  House  in  1874. 
It  holds  frequent  meetings  from  November  to  June,  possesses 
an  excellent  library,  and  its  rooms  contain  some  fine  portraits 
and  a  few  antiquities.  The  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
was  founded  in  1820  for  the  encouragement  and  promo- 
tion of  astronomy,  now  numbers  about  G50  members,  and 
publishes  a  series  of  memoirs  and  a  monthly  periodical.  The 
Linnaian  Society,  which  is  also  lodged  in  Burlington  House, 
was  founded  in  1788  for  the  study  of  botany  and  zoology, 
being  named  in  honour  of  Linnsus,  the  great  Swedish 
naturalist.  It  removed  from  Soho  Square  to  Burlington 
House  in  185G;  possesses  a  valuable  library,  which  includes 
the  books,  MSS.,  and  herbarium  of  Linnaeus,  and  pubhshes 
its  "  Transactions  "  and  "  Journals  "  for  circulation  among 
its  fellows.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  founded  in 
1830  for  the  improvement  of  geographical  knowledge,  has  its 
oSices  at  No  1  Savile  Row,  Burlington  Gardens,  and  holds 
its  meetings  in  the  theatre  of  the  University  of  London  once 
or  twice  in  each  month  from  November  to  June  inclusive. 
The  society  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  maps  and  a  good 
geographical  library.  Another  centre  of  learning  is  to  he  found 
in  No.  21  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  being  the  home  of 
The  Royal  Institution,  founded  in  17yy  by  Count  Rumford, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  others,  to  promote  scientific  and 
literary  research,  to  teach  the  principles  of  inductive  and 
experimental  science,  to  exhibit  the  application  of  those 
principles  to  the  various  ai-ts  of  life,  and  to  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  study.  It  was  connected  more  or  less  intimately  with 
the  labours  of  Humphrey  Davy,  Faraday,  Tyndall,  and  other 
eminent  men,  and  it  has  had  considerable  influence  over  the 
formation  of  many  kindred  associations.  It  comprises  two 
laboratories  for  the  promotion  of  chemical  and  physical 
science,  a  model-room,  a  library  of  about  60,000  volumes, 
and  reading  and  newspaper  rooms.  Lectures  are  delivered 
weekly  dm-ing  the  season  on  chemical  science,  philosophy, 
physiology,  literature,  art,  &c.,  and  weekly  meetings  are  held 
every  Friday  during  the  session.  The  next  house,  No  22 
Albemarle  Street,  is  the  home  of  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
founded  in  1823  for  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of 
Asiatic  literature,  &c.  It  has  a  valuable  Hbrary,  and  its 
meetings  are  held  monthly  from  November  to  June.  Its 
rooms  are  also  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  Aristotelian, 
Folk-Lore,  Hellenic,  Mathematical,  and  Numismatic  Socie- 
ties.    The  Society  of  Arts,  whose  rooms  are  in  John  Street, 
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Adelpbi,  was  founded  in  1754,  incorporated  by  royal  charter 
in  1847,  and  lias  numbered  many  illustrious  men  among 
its  presidents.  The  Prince  Consort  was  one  of  them,  and  the 
society  under  his  auspices  origmated  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851.  It  holds  a  session  commencing  in  November  and  end- 
ing in  June,  during  which  from  70  to  80  meetings  are  held ; 
delivers  three  or  more  courses  of  lectures,  which  are  given 
nnder  a  bequest  of  the  late  Dr  Cantor,  with  a  very  intenst- 
ing  course  of  sis  juvenile  lectures  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, and  publishes  a  weekly  journal.  Its  lecture-hall  is 
adorned  by  sis  paintings  by  Barry  illustrative  of  the  progiess 
of  civilization.  The  I'hjsical  Society,  founded  in  1874, 
numbers  among  its  members  most  of  the  leading  physicists  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  holds  its  meetings  in  the  physical 
lecture-room  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  South  Kensing- 
ton, fortnightly  from  November  to  June.  The  Royal  Botanic 
Society  oj  London  was  incorporated  in  1839  by  royal  charter 
for  the  promotion  of  botany  in  all  its  branches,  and  it  holds 
about  20  acres  of  land,  forming  the  inner  circle  of  Regent's 
Pai'k,  under  a  lease  from  the  Crown.  The  gardens  are  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  and  the  society  possesses  also  a  good  library 
and  museum.  It  issues  tickets  to  artists  and  students,  and 
arranges  exhibitions  of  plants  and  fruits  at  stated  periods 
dui-ing  the  spring  and  summer.  There  are  also  "  musical 
promenades  "  in  ]\Iay,  June,  and  Jnly,  which  are  open  to  mem- 
bers. The  Royal  HorticultuTal  Society  was  founded  in  1804 
for  the  promotion  of  scientific  gardening.  Its  gardens  were 
formerly  in  the  centre  of  the  block  of  land  S  of  the  Albert  Hall, 
now  occupied  by  the  Imperial  Institute  and  the  New  Road,  but 
are  now  at  Chiswick.  It  holds  fortnightly  meetings,  and 
arranges  for  exhibitions  during  the  season.  The  Heralds^ 
College,  or  the  College  of  Arms,  is  a  very  ancient  institution, 
of  great  importance  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  but  somewhat 
out  of  date  at  the  present  day.  It  received  its  first  charter 
of  incorporation  from  Richard  III.,  and  since  1622  it  has 
consisted  of  three  kings-at-arms — Garter.  Clarencieux,  and 
Norroy  ;  six  heralds — Somerset,  York,  Chestei-,  Richmond, 
Windsor,  and  Lancaster;  and  four  pursuivants — Rouge 
Croix,  Blue  Mantle,  Portcullis,  and  Blue  Dragon,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  being  Hereditary  Earl-ilarshall.  At  the  present 
day  the  main  object  of  the  corporation  is  to  make  out  and 
preserve  the  pedigrees  and  armorial  bearings  of  noble  and 
great  families,  to  determine  doubtful  questions  respecting  the 
derivation  and  value  of  arms,  and  to  grant  arms  under  certain 
conditions  to  families  recently  risen  to  wealth  and  distinction. 
The  college  occupies  buildings  planned  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  and  erected  on  the  site  of  an  old  town  house  of  the 
Earls  of  Derby  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G.  The  rooms 
contain  many  objects  of  interest,  but  are  not  open  to  the 
public.  Other  societies  are: — The  Froebel  Society,  which 
directs  the  kindergarten  system  of  education  in  England, 
Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  The  Royal  Archjeological  Insti- 
tnte  in  Oxford  Mansions,  Oxford  Street,  The  "Royal  Art 
School  of  Needlework  in  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington, 
The  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology  in  Great  Russell  Street,  W, 
The  School  of  Electric  Engineering  and  Subm.arine  Tele- 
graphy, The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  The  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers,  The  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  The  Statistical  Society,  and  The  Veterinary  College. 
Passing  next  to  the  considerationof  the  collegcsand  schools  of 
the  metropolis  we  notice  as  first  in  importance  The  Unirersity 
of  London,  the  buildings  of  whicJi  are  situated  in  Burlington 
Gardens,  Piccadilly,  and  form  a  veiy  handsome  edifice,  which 
was  opened  in  1870.  The  University  owes  its  establishment 
to  the  formation  of  what  was  at  first  called  the  London 
University,  and  is  now  University  College,  London,  and  the 
foundation  of  King's  College,  London.  In  order  to  promote 
the  objects  of  these  schools  it  was  found  necessary  that  a 
body  should  be  formed  with  the  power  and  means  of  examin- 
ing the  students  and  the  right  of  conferring  degrees.  The 
original  charter  given  by  King  William  IV.  was  a  temporary 
one.  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  revoked 
it  and  gi-anted  a  new  one  ;  additional  powers  were  given  in 
1850,  a  wholly  new  charter  in  1858,  and  the  charter  now  in 
force,  superseding  all  others,  bears  date  G  January,  1863.  A 
supplemental  charter  in  186H  gave  the  governing  body  the 
power  to  hold  special  examinations  for  women,  and  another  in 
1878  to  grant  to  women  any  degrees  or  certificates  of  proficiency 
which  thev  have  the  power  to  grant  to  men.  The  reasons  for 
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this  succession  of  charters  was  that  experience  gradually  sug- 
gested changes  in  the  organization.  One  of  the  most  natural 
of  these  was  that  when  a  body  of  London  University  gradu- 
ates had  once  been  formed  it  was  found  necessary  to  admit 
them  to  some  share  in  the  government  of  the  university  of 
which  they  were  the  ofispring.  Accordingly  the  university 
now  consists  of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  a  senate  of 
thirty-six  fellows,  and  the  body  of  graduates.  The  chancel- 
lor, vice-chancellor,  and  fellows  really  mle,  and  make  what- 
ever fresh  changes  from  time  to  time  the  charter  has  left  to 
their  discretion  ;  but  the  gi-aduates  in  convocation  have  a 
deliberative  power  on  all  matters  concerning  the  university, 
and  also  a  certain  power  in  the  nomination  of  new  members 
of  the  senate.  With  all  these  changes  the  university  still 
remains  essentially  what  it  was  in  the  first  instance — not  a 
teaching  body,  nor  a  body  growing  out  of  or  representing  any 
group  of  teaching  bodies,  like  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  those  of  Scotland,  but  simply  an  institution 
for  ascertaining  by  means  of  examination  those  persons  in 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions  who  have  acquired  profici- 
ency in  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  of  rewarding  them 
by  academical  degi-ees.  The  Queen  is  the  visitor,  and  to  the 
Crown  is  reserved  the  power  of  from  time  to  time  appointing  a 
number  of  fellows  in  tui-n  with  convocation.  The  chancellor 
is  also  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  ofiice  of  vice  chancellor 
is  an  annual  one,  and  is  filled  by  election  by  the  fellows  from 
their  own  body.  The  Refonn  Act  of  1867  conferred  on  the 
university  the  privilege  of  sending  a.  member  to  represent  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  executive  officer  of  the 
senate  is  the  registrar.  An  examination  for  degrees  must  he 
held  once  a  year  at  least.  The  candidates  me  examined  in 
as  many  branches  of  general  knowledge  as  the  senate  shall 
consider  most  fitting,  in  short,  in  every  subject  of  a  liberal  or 
professional  education — excluding  only  theology.  The  ex- 
aminers are  appointed  by  the  senate,  either  from  their  own 
body  or  otherwise.  The  senate  confers,  after  examination, 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  master  of  arts,  bachelor  and 
doctor  of  laws,  of  science,  of  medicine,  of  music,  doctor  of 
literature,  master  in  surgery,  &c.  It  must  be  evident  that 
in  an  institution  such  as  the  one  under  notice  —  which  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  but  a  first-class  examining  body  empowered  to 
grant  degrees— everything  must  depend  upon  the  examiners; 
and  the  highest  functions  of  the  senate  are  the  election  of 
these  gentlemen  and  the  discussion  with  them  from  time  to 
time  of  the  proper  methods  and  subjects  of  examination.  The 
examiners  are  appointed  but  for  a  limited  term,  so  that  there 
may  always  be  a  reinforcement  among  them  of  fresh  men. 
The  present  body  of  examiners  includes  men  of  the  highest 
distiuction,  some  of  them  graduates  of  the  university  itself, 
others  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  or  one  or  other  of  the 
Scottish  universities,  and  that  the  examinations  have  ever  been 
of  a  very  superior  quality  is  proved  by  the  value  everywhere 
set  on  a  London  degree. 

University  College,  in  Cower  Street,  was  founded  as  the 
"University  of  London"  in  1828,  largely  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Lord  Brougham,  to  afford  to  students  of  all  religious 
denominations  the  means  of  obtaining  a  high  educational 
training  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  of  acquiring  a  university 
degree.  At  this  time  the  older  universities  were  closed  to 
all  but  Church  of  England  students.  The  first  '•  University 
of  London  "  was  therefore  both  college  and  university,  on  the 
model  of  Trinity  College,  DubUn.  But  when  in  1837  the 
present  University  of  London  was  founded,  the  older  found- 
ation took  rank  as  the  principal  college,  a  distinction  it  has 
always  since  maintained.  The  edifice  is  400  feet  in  length, 
has  a  dodecastyle  Corinthian  portico,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  handsome  dome.  It  contains  numerous  lecture-rooms,  a 
museum,  and  some  useful  laboratories,  the  last  of  which,  for 
electi-ical  experiments,  was  added  in  18il3.  The  college  is 
divided  into  faculties  of  arts,  laws,  science,  and  medicine. 
The  faculty  of  science  includes  the  Indian  school,  the  de- 
pai-tment  of  applied  science  and  technology,  and  the  Slade 
School  of  Fine  Ai-ts.  There  are  about  forty  professors  and 
1600  students.  The  latter  pay  about  £30,000  in  fees  eveiy 
year,  and  the  whole  institution  is  maintained  without  Govern- 
ment aid.  In  connection  with  University  College  are  Univer- 
sity College  School,  Gower  Street,  for  scholars  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  sixteen,  and  the  University  College  Hospital, 
also  in  Gower  Street,  where  from  30,000  to  40,000  patients 
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are  annnally  treated  by  tlie  mertical  professors  of  the  college. 
A7h'/'»  College,  in  tlu-  Strand,  oecupvinp:  a  portion  of  Somerset 
House,  is  an  institution  founded  in  \»-ii  for  the  purpose  of 
comliining  religions  and  secular  instruction.  Unlike  the 
Goner  Street  institution  it  is  strictly  denominational,  all  the 
profess'irs,  except  the  professor  of  Oriental  languages,  being 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  On  this  account,  after 
maiiv  debates  from  time  to  time,  the  House  of  Commons  in 
IS'.'-i  re.solved  to  discontinue  the  subsidy  up  till  then  paid  to 
Kin-'s  College  frotn  tiie  national  funds.  The  work  of  the  col- 
lege is  curried  on  in  tlie  departments  of  theology,  general  litera- 
ture, engineei-ing,  medicine,  and  preparation  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
Tice.  There  is  a  separate  department  for  ladies.  Rooms  are 
provided  within  the  college  for  a  limited  numberof  matriculated 
students.  A  school,  called  King's  College  School,  for  lads 
from  nine  to  sixteen,  is  attached,  as  is  also  King's  College 
Hospital,  in  Portug-l  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  founded  in 
183it,  and  now  one  nf  the  most  important  hospitals  of  London. 
The  College  of  Preceptors  confers  a  diploma,  but  does  not 
teach  further  than  by  providing  occasional  courses  of  lectures 
and  opportunities  for  discussion.  It  occupies  a  house  of  red 
brick,  with  facings  of  Portland  stone,  in  Bloomsbury  Square, 
•which  was  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1887.  The  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  has  its  central  office  inExhibi- 
tion  Road,  South  Kensington,  where  it  occupies  a  large  build- 
ing, erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £100,0(10,  contributed  by  the 
corporation  and  livery  companies  of  London.  The  building 
consists  mainly  of  laboratories  and  workshops,  admu-ably 
equipped  with  apparatus  and  tools,  and  it  provides  accom- 
modation for  about  200  students.  There  are  several  valuable 
exhibitions  connected  with  this  institute,  and  there  are  also 
conjoined  with  it  a  Technical  College,  in  Finsbury,  E.G., 
a  Technical  Art  School,  in  Kennington  Park  Eoad,  and  a 
Leather  Trades  School,  in  Bethnal  Green  Road.  Gresham 
College  is  not  a  college  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term — 
it  is  only  a  lecture-room.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  left  an  en- 
dowment for  an  annuiil  series  of  lectures,  and  residences  and 
stipends  for  the  lecturers.  The  charity  was  gi-eatly  misused 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Public 
attention  having  been  called  to  the  subject,  a  new  lecture  hall 
was  built  a  few  years  ago  at  the  corner  of  Basinghall  and 
Gresham  Streets  ont  of  the  accumulated  fund,  and  lectures 
are  delivered  here  at  certain  periods  of  each  year.  The  sub- 
jects are  divinitv,  physics,  astronomy,  geometry,  law,  rhetoric, 
and  music  The  lectures  take  place'in  the  evening  in  Eng- 
lish ;  they  are  freely  open  to  the  public,  and  the  lecture  hall 
is  usually  crowded.  Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  utilise 
the  valuable  endowments  of  this  college  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  a  teaching  university  of  London,  and  the 
university  extension  work  (centi-al  courses  of  the  London 
Society)  has  for  some  years  been  caiTied  on  here.  The 
college  trust  is  controlled  by  a  joint  Grand  Gresham  Com- 
mittee, consisting  half  of  members  of  the  Slercers'  Company 
(Gresham's  old  company),  and  half  of  members  appointed  by 
the  corporation  of  the  city.  The  National  Art  Training 
Schools,  at  South  Kensington,  are  maintained  by  the  state  as 
the  centre  of  a  national  system  for  the  promotion  of  .art  and 
science  schools,  which  are  established  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  annual  session  consists  of  two  terms,  each  lasting 
five  months,  and  commencing  on  the  1  March  and  the  first 
Wednesday  in  October.  The  schools  were  established  in  Wh2, 
and  they  are  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  Lord  President 
and  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  The  B,yal  College 
of  Science,  at  South  Kensington,  occupies  a  handsome  square 
building  of  brick  and  lerra-cotta,  in  the  Italian  style,  facing 
Exhibition  Eoad.  The  college  is  the  outcome  of  the  organi- 
sation into  one  body  of  two  systems  of  state  instruction  re- 
lating to  technical  education — viz.,  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines  and  the  Nonnal  School  of  Science  It  affords  to 
students  a  thorough  training  in  the  general  principles  of 
science,  geology,  metallurgy,  and  applied  mechanics,  followed 
by  advanced  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  its  special  branches. 
Instruction  in  mining  only  is  still  given  at  the  old  institution 
in  Jermyn  Street.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  college 
lasts  three  years,  and  there  are  two  terms,  commencing  in 
October  and  February.  The  administration  of  the  college 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  council,  consisting  of  the  professors,  a 
dean,  a  chairman,  and  a  registrar. 

London  is  now  very  well  provided  with  institutions  giving 
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instruction  in  music,  the  foremost  being  the  famous  lioi/a' 
Academy  of  Music,  founded  in  1822  by  the  Earl  of  West- 
morland, and  now  locited  at  4  and  5  Tenterden  Street, 
Hanover  Square.  All  branches  of  music  are  taught  at  the 
academy,  and  students  may  choose  any  one  for  their  principal 
study  ;  it  possesses  a  number  of  useful  scholarships,  and  it 
awards  a  long  list  of  prizes  and  medals  for  proficiency  in 
every  branch  of  musical  art.  The  reputation  of  the  academy 
stands  very  high,  and  its  successful  students  are  justly  proud 
of  the  distinction  conferred  by  the  letters  R.A.JI.  Another 
important  institution  is  the  Royal  College  of  Music,m  Ken- 
sington Gore.  It  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1883, 
and  owed  its  origin  very  largely  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It 
has  a  staff  of  eleven  professors  and  over  thirty  teachers,  the 
pupils  being  of  both  sexes,  consisting  of  scholars  and  students, 
some  being  exhibitioners.  Although  a  comparatively  new 
institution,  it  has  already  done  excellent  sendee  in  the  cause 
of  musical  education.  It  joins  with  the  Royal  Academy  in 
providing  annual  local  examinations  in  many  branches  of 
music  at  several  centres  all  over  England.  The  Guildhall 
School  of  Music  occupies  a  fine  building  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  which  was  erected  by  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don in  1886  at  a  cost  of  £22,000.  It  was  established  by  the 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  highest  form  of 
instruction  in  the  art  .and  science  of  music  at  a  reasonable 
and  moderate  cost.  It  possesses  a  highly  efficient  staff  of 
professors  and  teachers,  and  several  exhibitions,  which  are 
offrred  for  annual  competition.  It  chii-fly  differs  from  the 
older  college  from  not  insisting  upon  a  course  of  study,  but 
allowing  students  to  take  up  one  subject  alone  if  they  choose 
to  do  so. 

Among  the  schools  of  the  great  metropolis  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  Westminster  School,  or  St  Peter's  College  of 
Westminster.  It  was  founded  originally  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  was  remodelled  bv  the  Norman  kings 
and  refounded  by  Elizabeth,  and  has  educated  some  of  our 
greatest  scholars  and  statesmen.  When  refounded  by  Eliza- 
beth in  1560  it  was  to  consist  of  a  dean,  twelve  prebendaries, 
twelve  almsmen,  and  forty  Queen's  Scholars,  with  a  n.aster 
and  usher.  It  now  contains  in  addition  to  the  forty  Queens 
Scholars  about  200  other  scholars,  and  it  possesses  some 
very  valuable  scholarships,  benef.ictions.  and  exhioitions.  The 
school  stands  in  Little  Dean's  Yard,  near  the  western  entrtmce 
to  the  .abbey,  the  abbey  itself  bemg  used  as  the  chapel  of  the 
school,  and  Vincent  Square  as  the  playground.  St  Paul's 
School  was  tnnndai  in  1512  by  John  Colet,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
St  Paul's,  for  the  education  of  "  poor  men's  children,"  but 
like  many  others  of  the  older  schools,  its  benefits  have  not 
been  conferred  so  fully  as  they  ought  to  h.ave  been  on  the 
class  designated.  The  school  is  now  located  in  Hammersmith 
Road,  West  Kensington.  It  has  153  scholars  on  the  foun- 
dation, with  others  who  pay  about  £25  a  year.  The  gover- 
nors of  this  school  are  appointed  by  the  Universities  of  0.x- 
ford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  and  by  tlie  Jlorcers'  Company, 
and  it  has  a  Large  number  of  valuable  exhibitions.  The 
school  since  its   removjil  has  taken   rank  as  amongst  the 
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removed  to  Godalming,  Surrey,  in  1871,  the  former  building 

having  been  purchased  for  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

Christ's  Hospital,  or  the  Bine-coat  School,  as  it  is  commonly 

called  from  the  colour  of  the  boys'  dress,  was  situated  within 

an  enclosure  on  the  north  side  of  Newgate  Street,  and  is  one 

of  the  most  splendid  among  the  charitable  foundations  of 
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educated,  and  there  ai-e  numerous  fellowships  at  St  John's 
College,  Oxford,  open  to  the  scholars.  Mercers'  Free 
Grammar  School,  in  College  Hill,  is  a  small  establishment 
of  a  similar  kind.  The  City  of  London  School,  in  an 
exceedingly  handsome  building  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, was  originally  founded  in  Milk  Street  in  1835,  and 
forms  a  useful  medium  between  the  old  grammar  schools  and 
tlie  modern  private  schools  ;  it  possesses  several  exhibitions 
for  the  more  successful  senior  scholars.  The  Middle  Class 
Education  Corporation  was  established  in  1866  to  provide 
a  liberal  education  for  the  sons  of  clerks  in  city  offices,  and 
other  persons  of  the  same  class,  at  the  charge  of  one  guinea 
a  quarter.  Upwai-ds  of  1000  boys  ai-e  under  training  at  the 
Central  School  at  Cowper  Street,  City  Road,  and  several 
similar  schools  have  been  established. 

The  City  of  London  College  is  an  educational  establish- 
ment which  had  its  origin  in  the  Metropolitan  Evening  Classes 
for  Young  Men,  founded  in  1848  at  Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate. 
In  1860  it  was  removed  to  Leadenhall  Street,  and  in  1882 
to  White  Street,  Mooi-fields.  The  present  building,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  about  £15,000,  has  accommodation  for  about 
4000  students.  Under  the  City  of  London  Parochial 
Charities  Act  a  scheme  was  devised  whereby  the  City  of 
London  College  became  a  constituent  institute  of  the  City 
Polytechnic,  which  comprises  in  addition  the  Birkbeck  and 
Northampton  Institutions,  and  receives  an  annual  grant  of 
£1000  out  of  the  city  parochial  funds.  Evening  classes  for 
instruction  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects  are  also  held  at 
the  various  buildings  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, at  the  Polytechnic  Young  Men's  Christian  Institute,  at 
the  People's  Palace,  the  Working  Men's  College,  at  some  of 
the  parochial  free  libraries,  and  in  connection  with  many  of 
the  board  schools.  With  respect  to  elementary  education, 
the  work  was  left  for  the  most  part  to  the  National,  British, 
and  the  Nonconformist  Voluntary  Schools  until  1870,  when 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  a  school  board  was 
elected  for  London,  consisting  of  foi-ty-eight  representatives 
from  the  various  districts.  The  board  first  elected  was  a 
very  strong  one,  including  as  it  did  persons  of  the  highest 
eminence  and  ability ;  but  the  first  was  also  the  best,  and 
there  has  been  a  sad  falling  off  in  quality  during  subsequent 
years.  As  the  result  of  a  somewhat  lavish  outlay,  the  board 
has  now  in  operation  over  400  schools,  accommodating  about 
450,000  childi-en,  the  average  gi-oss  annual  cost  per  scholar 
being  about  £3  10s.  The  salaries  paid  by  the  board  are  suffi- 
cient to  attract  the  best  available  talent  among  elementary 
school  teachers,  and  the  average  percentage  of  passes  in  the 
three  primary  subjects  is  higher  in  the  London  Board  Schools 
than  the  average  in  all  schools  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
offices  of  the  board  occupy  a  costly  building  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment.  Next  in  number  and  importance  to  the 
schools  under  the  board  are  the  National  Schools,  under  the 
management  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  there  ai'e 
over  200.  The  Roman  Cathohc  elementai-y  schools  number 
about  sixty-five,  and  there  are  twelve  British,  eight  Wesley&n, 
and  eight  Ward  schools.  Of  private  schools  tliere  are  up- 
wards of  300.  Some  idea  of  the  number  of  the  colleges,  high 
schools,  and  elementary  and  private  schools  of  the  metropolis 
m.ay  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  list  takes  up  over  forty 
columns  of  Kelly's  great  "  Post  Office  Directory  of  London." 

H.  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Churches,  Chapels,  tjr. — The 
see  of  London  dates  from  the  founding  of  the  East  Minster 
on  the  site  of  St  Paul's  by  Ethelbert,  knag  of  Kent,  in  604; 
although  there  are  traces  of  an  eai-lier  bishopric  in  the  days 
of  the  early  British  Church,  and  the  name  of  one  bishop, 
Restitutus,  is  found  among  those  who  attended  a  chmxh 
council  at  Aries  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  for  a  short  period  an  archbishopric, 
with  jurisdiction  over  all  England  except  the  northern  parts. 
But  it  speedily  became  a  single  diocese,  conterminate  with 
the  East  Saxon  kingdom,  and  it  then,  and  long  afterwards, 
comprised  Middlesex,Essex,  and  part  of  Herts.  Its  first  bisliop 
was  Melitns,  who  had  been  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Rome. 

The  cathedi-al  establishment  comprises  the  bishop,  the 
dean,  four  canons,  a  precentor,  a  chancellor,  a  treasurer,  two 
archdeacons,  thirty  prebendaries,  and  eight  minor  canons,  the 
number  of  which  will  be  ultimately  reduced  to  six.  The 
bishop  ranks  next  to  the  Ai-chbishop  of  York,  and  is  pro- 
vincial dean  of  Canterbury,  and  dean  of  the  chapels-royal. 
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His  residences  are  London  House,  in  St  James's  Square,  and 
Fulham  Place.  Associated  with  him  are  the  Bishops-suflragan 
of  Marlborough  and  Bedford,  and  the  assistant  bishop  for 
British  subjects  in  Northern  and  Central  Eui-ope.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  complete  list  of  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  of 
London  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  census  of  1891 : — 


Counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Keu 
and  Value. 

letters  used  in  this  ta „ — _,  _.,. 

iracy;  C,  curacy;  G,  gross; 
N,  net ;  and  res.,  residence. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Parishes  or  Districts  in  this  County  are 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  Civil  Parishes  in  which  their 
population  was  entirely  or  mainly  enumerated.  The  Parishes  in 
the  City  of  London  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  table. 


Date 

Ecclesiastical  Parish  or 

of 

Popula- 

Value. 

District. 

Forma- 
tion. 

tion. 

Angell  Town  (see  Lambeth) 

Balham,  St  Mary  the  Virgin 

(see  Streatham) 

Balham   Hill,  The  Ascension 

(Me  Claphara) 

Ball's  Pond  (see  Islington) 

Barnsbury  (see  Islington) 

Battersea— 

All  Saints,  Battersea  Park, 

£ 

PC 

8,610 

G250 

Ascension,  Lavender  Hill,  V 

1875 

8,707 

N  310  res. 

Christ  Church,  V  . 

15,170 

N140 

St  Andrew,  V         .        .        . 

8,307 

G223 

St  George,  Nine  Elms,  V      . 

1833 

8,937 

St  John,  V      .        .        .        . 

11,460 

G657 

St  Mark,  Battersea  Kise,  V  . 

1SS3 

7,389 

G200 

St  Mary  with  St  Luke  and 

St  Matthew,  V    . 

— 

31,782 

G  1200  res. 

St     Michael,     Wandsworth 

Common,  V         .        .        . 

1S84 

6,198 

G257 

St  Peter,  V     .        .        .        • 

1874 

9,795 

N  255  res. 

St  Philip,  V    .... 

1870 

13.424 

G  300  res. 

St  Saviour,  Battersea  Park,  V 

1871 

10,784 

N220 

St  Stephen,  V 

1886 

9,424 

G200 

Bayswater,    St   Matthew   (see 
Paddington) 

Bayswater,  St  Peter  (see  Ken- 
sington) 
Bedford    New   Town   (see   St 

Belsize  Park  (see  Hampstead) 

Bermondsey— 

Christ  Church,  V  . 

1848 

5,641 

St  Anne,  C     .        .        .        . 

1871 

10,074 

N230 

St    Augustine,    South    Ber- 

mondsey, C          .        .        . 

1878 

G233 

St  Crispin,  PC 

1875 

5,892 

G309 

St  James,  V    .... 

1840 

16,056 

G321 

St  Luke,  Grange  Road,  PC   . 

1885 

7,785 

G28» 

St  Mary  Magdalen  with  St 

Andrew,  R  .        .        .        . 

19,139 

G419 

St  Paul,  PC     .        .        .        . 

1816 

8,396 

G249 

Bethnal  Green- 

Holy  Trinity,  Shoreditch,  PC 

1866 

3,092 

G  200  res. 

St  Andrew,  V         .        .        . 

1843 

12,060 

G  320  res. 

St  Barnabas,  PC    . 

1870 

12,232 

N  200  res. 

St  Bartholomew,  V 

1842 

10,854 

N  254  res. 

St  James  the  Great,  V  . 

1844 

6,148 

G  534  res. 

St  James  the  Less,  V    .       . 

1843 

10,814 

N  320  res. 

St  John,  V     .        .        .        . 

11,077 

N  290  res. 

StJi.de,  PC    .... 

1844 

10,818 

N  300  res. 

St  Matthew,  R       . 

G  400  res. 

St  Matthias,  V       . 

1844 

6;i66 

G260 

St  Paul,  PC    .       .       .       . 

1865 

6,(199 

G200 

St  Peter,  V     .        .        .        . 

1841 

N  310  res. 

St  Philip,  V    .... 

1842 

6;645 

N  300  res. 

St  Simon  Zelotes,  PC    . 

1844 

6,409 

St  Stephen,  Haggerston,  V  . 

1865 

6,180 

G345 

StTho.nas,V 

1844 

N  330  res- 

Blackheath— 

All  Saints  (see  Lewisham) 

St  John  (see  Greenwich) 

Blackheath  Hill,  Holy  Trinity 

(see  Greenwich) 

Blackheath  Park,  St  Michael 

and  All  Angels  (see  Charlton) 

Bloomsbury  (see  St   Giles-in- 

the-Kields) 

Bow— 

All  H,aIlows,  Bow  Common 

(see  Bromley) 

St  Mark,  Victoria  Park,  with 

Christ  Church,  PC     . 

1873 

13,007 

N  200  res. 

Date 

Ecclesiastical  Parisli  or 
District. 

of 
Forma- 
tion. 

^£- 

Value. 

£ 

St    Mary   or    Stratford    St 

MaT,R       .... 

6,689 

N  350  res. 

St  I'aul,  Bow  Common  (see 

l.imehoiise) 

St  Paul,  Old  Ford,  PC  . 

1878 

11,153 

N  280  res. 

St  Stephen,  Old  Ford    . 

9,516 

G  300  res. 

Brixton  {see  Lambeth) 

Brofkley  Hill  {see  Lewisham) 

Bromley- 

All  Hallows,  Bow  Common,  R 

1874 

11,429 

All     Hallows,     East     India 

Docks,   with    St    Frides- 

wide, V        .        .        .        • 

1879 

12,882 

N300 

St  G  abriel,  South  Bromley,  V 

7,055 

G  213  res. 

St  Mary 

21,069 

StMichaelandAllAngels,V 

1S64 

17,565 

N300 

Brompton  {see  Kensington) 

BrooUfield  (see  St  Pancras) 

Bnnit  Ash  Hill  (see  Lee) 

Camberwell— 

All  Saints       .... 

1872 

6,213 

G150 

Camden  Church,  PC      . 

1845 

9,405 

G543 

Christ  Church,  V  .        . 

13,711 

G340 

Emmanuel      .... 

1842 

12,411 

G  240  res. 

St  Andrew,  Peckham,  V       . 

1866 

N  265  res. 

St  Antholin,  Nunhead,  V      . 

l.y86 

G500 

St  Bartholomew,  PC     . 

1888 

12,741 

G215 

St  Chrysostom,  Peckham,  PC 

1885 

6,846 

G300 

St  Clement,  East  Dulwich,  V 

12,400 

N170 

St  George       .... 

17,596 

G260     . 

St  Giles  with  St  John,  For- 

est Hill,  and  All  Saints     . 

— 

20,697 

N  1200  res. 

St  James,  V    .... 

1874 

6,774 

G300 

St  John  the  Evangelist,  East 

Dulwich,  V          .        . 

1865 

19,496 

N500 

St  J  ude,  Peckham,  V    . 

1880 

St  Luke,  V      .        .        .        . 

1879 

1L826 

G  200  '"^'*' 

StJlark,V     .... 

1880 

13,349 

G345 

St  Mark,  Peckham,  PC 

1880 

8,307 

N  260  res. 

St  Mary  Magdalene,  Peck- 

ham, V         .        .        ■        . 

1842 

11,799 

N540 

St  Peter,  Dulwich  Common  . 

1884 

5,552 

St  Philip,  Avondale  Square 

1876 

9,287 

N  ISO  res. 

St  Saviour,  Champion  Hill, 

PC 

1881 

4,193 

N  460  res. 

St  Stephen,  South  Dulwich,  V 

1868 

3,799 

Camden  Town  (see  St  Pancras) 

Caiionbury  (see  Islington) 

Catlord  (see  Lewisham) 

Champion  Hill (se^  Camberwell) 

Charlton-next-Woolwich- 

Holy  Trinity,  New  Charlton 

1SS6 

4,691 

N  200  res 

St  Luke,  K      .        .        .        . 

1,099 

N  287  res! 

St  Michael  and  All  Angels, 

BlafkheathPark,PC 

1886 

1,072 

St  Paul,  K       .... 

1862 

2,673 

N  174  res. 

St     Ihomas,   Charlton    (see 

Woolwich) 

Charterhouse  (see  St  Luke) 

Chelbca- 

Christ  Church,  V  . 

1860 

7,136 

N300 

Holy  Trinity,  Upper  Chel- 

sea, R  

1830 

4,949 

G  1500  res. 

St  John,  V      .        .        .        . 

1877 

14;762 

St  John,  Kensal  Green,  part 

o/,-v'.       .       .       .'. 

184S 

8,642 

G  400  res. 

St  Jude,  Kensal  Green,  part 

o/,t  V 

1879 

17,874 

G  400  res. 

St  Jude,  Upper  Chelsea,  V  . 

1S13 

4,052 

N17S 

St  Luke,  R     .       .       .       . 

32,058 

G  1547  res. 

St  Saviour,  V         .       .       . 

1842 

8,625 

St    Simon    Zelotes,    Upper 

Chelsea,  V  .        .        .        . 

1860 

2,884 

a  220  res. 

St  Thomas,  Kensal  Green,  V 

1889 

3,534 

N520 

Clapham- 

All.-^aints,ClaphamPark,V 

5,859 

N  500  res. 

Ascension,  Balham  Hill,  PC  . 

18^4 

4,968 

G720 

Christ  Church,  V  . 

1862 

6,606 

G  200  res. 

Holv  Trinity  with  St  Saviour 

and  St  Peter,  U          .       . 

10,070 

N  626  res. 

St  James,  V    .        .        .        . 

1854 

7,808 

G600 

St,l„hn,V      .        .        .        . 

1842 

4,012 

N  270  res. 

St  Paul,  V       .        .        .        . 

1861 

8,969 

N  380  res. 

Clai.toM  (see  Hackney) 

ClerkL-uwell— 

Holy  Redeemer,  PC       . 

1882 

7,006 

N265 

St  James^  V  .        .        .        . 

- 

12,228 

Q350 

*  This  parish  is  piirtly  in  the  county  of  Midtltesex;  the  entire 
parish  contains  2085  inhabited  houses  and  15,'281  of  a  population. 

t  Tliis  parish  is  partly  in  the  county  of  Middlesex;  the  entire 
parish  contains  2317  inhabited  houses  and  18,341  of  a  population. 

X  A  detached  part  of  the  civil  parish  of  Clerkenwell,  locally 
situatiid  in  Hornsey,  containing  54  inhabited  houses  and  318 
of  a  population,  is  included  in  this  parish. 


Date 

Ecclesiastical  Parish  or 

Popula- 

Value. 

District. 

Foraa- 
tion. 

St  James,  Pentonville  .        . 

1854 

10,009 

£ 
N17 

St  John  the  Baptist,  St  John 

St  Ma?k!Myddleton  Squ'are.V 

1723 

4,023 

N  340  res. 

1828 

10,708 

N300 

St  Paul,  Peartree  Street  (see 

St  Luke) 

St  Peter,  V     .        .        .        . 

1S71 

7,881 

G295 

St  Philip,  Granville  Square, 

V 

1840 

6,636 

N  150  res 

St  Silas,  Pentonville,  V        . 

1867 

9;S33 

N  229  res. 

Covent   Garden  (see  St  Paul, 

Covent  Garden) 

Cubitt  Town  (see  Poplar) 

Dalston  (see  Hackney) 

Denmark  Hill  (see  Lambeth) 

Df  ptford,  St  Nicholas,  V  . 

_ 

6,887 

G678 

Deptford  St  Paul- 
All  Saints,  Hatcham  Park,  V 

1872 

23,772 

G  200 

Christ  Church,  V  . 

1871 

6,961 

St  James,  Hatcham  Park,  V 

1845 

17,318 

G  203  res. 

St  John,  V      .        .        .        . 

1855 

11,414 

G  900 

St  Luke,  V     .        .        .        . 

1872 

13,574 

G320 

St  Mark,  Amersham  Vale,  V 

1884 

4,687 

G200 

St  Paul,  R      .       .       .       . 

1730 

12,498 

N320 

St  Peter,  V     .        .        .        . 

1870 

4,748 

G800 

Dulwich    Common,  St   Peter, 

Dulwich,  ICast,  St  Clement, 

Dulwich,  East,  St  John  the 

Evangelist,  Dulwich,  South, 

St  Stephen  (sk  Camberwell) 

Dulwich,  West,  Emmanuel  (see 

Lambeth) 

Earls  Court  (see  Kensington) 

Earlsfield  (see  Wandsworth) 

East  India  Docks  (see  Bromley) 

Eltham— 

Holy  Trinity,  V     .        .        . 

1869 

2  369 

N2S0 

St  Andrew,  Mottingham,par( 

<•/§ 

1884 

137 

St  John  the  Baptist,  V 

2,167 

N  206  res. 

St  Peter,  Eltham  (see  Lee) 

Finsbury  Park  (see  Islington) 

Forest  Hill  (see  Lewisham) 

Fulham— 

All  Saints,  V. 

_ 

4,657 

N  600  res. 

St  Andrew  with  St  Augus- 

tine, V         .        .        .        . 

1874 

20,056 

N  300  res. 

St  Clement,  V 

6,737 

N  300  res. 

St  Dionis,  Parson's  Green,  PC 

7,884 

G  300 

St  James,  Moor  Park,  PC     . 

1868 

16,940 

G  640  res. 

St  John,  Walbam  Green,  V 

1835 

17,676 

N400 

St  Mary,  North  End,  V 

5,702 

G  600  res. 

St  Peter,  V     .        .        .        . 

li;987 

N  380  res. 

Gipsy  Hill  (see  Lambeth) 

Greenwich- 

Christ  Church,  V   . 

1868 

24,397 

G  500  res. 

Holv     Trinity,     Blackheath 

Hill,V         .        .        .        . 

1866 

6,704 

G410 

St  Alphage  with  St  Mary,  R 
St  John,  Blackheath,  V        . 

10,382 

N  262  res. 

5,067 

N600 

St  Paul,  Devonshire  Road,  V 

1866 

5:888 

G450 

St  Peter,  V     .        .        .        . 

1867 

4,877 

N  316  res. 

llackney- 

AU  Saints,  Lower  CUapton,  V 

1873 

13,711 

N  440  res. 

All  Souls,  Clapton,  V    . 

1884 

6,989 

G  200  res. 

ChristChurch,  Clapton,  PC. 

1871 

5,991 

G220 

Christ  Church,  South  Hack- 

ney, PC        .        .        ,        . 

1871 

N  240  res. 

Holy  Trinity,  Dalston,  PC    . 

1879 

7;390 

N430 

St  Augustine,  South  Hack- 

ney        

1867 

13,993 

G200 

St  Barnabas,  Homerton,  V  . 

1S4S 

9,524 

N  330  res. 

St  James,  West  Hackney,  K 

1S24 

li;462 

N  432  res. 

St  James  the  Greater,  Clap- 

ton, V 

1863 

6,530 

G333 

St  John,  E      .        .        ,        . 

15,908 

N  57  res. 

St  John  of  Jerusalem,  South 

Hacknev,  B         .        .        . 

lf«5 

12,711 

N  290  res. 

St  Luke,  Homerton,  PC 

1S73 

11,857 

St  Mark,   Dalston,  with   St 

Bartholomew      . 

1871 

16,795 

NIOOO 

St  Matthew  with  Holy  Trin- 

ity,   Lee    Bridge,    Upper 

Clapton,  V  .        .        .        . 

1866 

4,868 

G600 

St  Michael  and  All  Angels, 

South  Hackney,  V     . 

1865 

9,601 

G  690  res. 

St  Michael  and  All  Angels, 

Stoke  Newington  Common, 

V.        ....        . 

1886 

6,634 

G  350  res. 

St  Paul,  Lower  Homerton    . 

1S89 

2;245 

G600 

St  Peter,  De  Beauvoir  Town, 

V.        .        .        .        .        . 

12,379 

N  405  res. 

" 

g  The  preater  part  of  tliis  parish  is  in  the  county  of  Kent;  th& 
ntire  parish  contains  198  inhabited  houses;  population,  H74. 
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St  Philip,  Dalston,  V    . 

1S48 

11,599 

G  400  res. 

St    Thomas    the    Apostle, 

Stamford  Hill,  V 

1S27 

8,130 

G300 

Haggerston  (sk  Bethnal  Green 

and  Shoreditch) 

Hammersmith- 

All  Souls,  Harlesden,  part  of* 

1875 

600 

St  John  the  Evangelist,  Glcn- 

thorne    Boad,  with    Holy 

Innocents,  V 

1860 

18,526 

N  300  res. 

St  Luke  with  St  Saviour,  V 

1872 

12,522 

G  530  res. 

St  Mary,  Stamford  Brook     . 

18S8 

5,420 

St    Matthew    with    Christ 

Church,  West  Kensington 
Park,  V        .... 

1872 

12,388 

G650 

St  Paul,  V      .        .        .        . 

11,732 

N  650  res. 

St  Peter  V     .        .        .        . 

8,586 

G  178  res. 

St  Simon,  V   .... 

1.S80 

5,556 

G  500  res. 

St  Stephen,  Acton  Eoad,  V  . 

1850 

8,949 

N  200  res. 

St  Thomas,  Shepherd's  liush, 
V 

1S83 

3,633 

N  310  res. 

Hampstead- 

AU  Souls,  St  John's  Wood  . 

Christ  Church,  V   .        . 

1852 

4,2'26 

G  900  res. 

Emmanuel,  West  End,  V      . 

7,431 

N187 

Holy  TrinitT,  V     .        . 

1872 

4,016 

NIOOO 

St  Augustine,  Kilhurn.  V     . 

1870 

5,341 

G300 

St    Cuthbert,   West    Hamp- 

stead.V       .        .        .        . 

4,479 

St  James,  West  Hampstead, 

6,323 

N  GOO  res. 

St  John,  V     .        .        . 

6,244 

N  1022  res. 

St  Mary,  Kilbum,  V     . 

1S63 

7,371 

N  687  res. 

St  Mary  the  Virgin,  Prim- 

rose Hill,  V                 .        . 

1885 

2,327 

G680 

St  Paul,  Avenue  Eoad,  V     . 

1860 

3,527 

N  750  res. 

St  Peter,  Belsize  Park,  V     . 

lb61 

4,095 

G1300 

St  Saviour,  Haverstock  Hill, 

V 

1865 

5,970 

G  600  res. 

St  Stephen,  V 

1880 

6,403 

N450 

.Harlesden  {s««  Hammersmith) 

Hatcham  Park  ism  Deptford 

St  Paul) 

Haverstock  Hill,  Holy  Trinity 

(.«  St  Pancra.) 

Haverstock    Hill,  St  Saviour 

(s«  Hampstead) 

Heme  Hill  C-ee  Lambeth) 

Highbury  (see  Islington) 

Highgate,  St  Michael  (see  St 

Pancras) 

Highgate  Hill,  St  Peter  (see 

Islington) 

Hither  Gre.-n  (see  Lewisham) 

Holborn  St  Andrew  above  the 

Ears   and    St  George   the 

Martvr- 

Holy    Trinity,    Gray's    Inn 

Eoad,  V       .        .        .        . 

1837 

8,625 

G  200  res. 

St  Alban,  Brooke  Str-ct,  V  . 

1862 

4:484 

NloO 

St  Andrew  (s-e  London  City) 

St  George  the  Martyr,  Queen  s 

Squar.,E     .        .        .        . 

7,227 

N  250  res. 

St  John  the  Evangelist,  Red 

Lion  Square,  V  .        . 

4,425 

N550 

HoUoway  (j«e  Islin-ton) 

Homerton  (see  Hackney) 

Honor  Oak  (s,e  Lewisham) 

Hornsey    Else    and    Hornsey 

Eoad  (see  Islington) 

Horsleydown,  St  John,E 

1732 

9,812 

G  349  res. 

Hoxton  (see  Shoreditch) 

Isle  of  Dogs  (see  Poplar) 

Islington- 

All  Saints,  King's  Cross       . 

1838 

14,637 

All  Saints,  Upper  HoUoway, 

PC        ....        . 

5,389 

G  350  res. 

Christ  Church,  Highburv,  V 

l&t9 

4,210 

G  386  res. 

Emmanuel,  Hornsey  Eoad,  V 
Holy    Trinity,    Cloudesley 

1886 

6,673 

Square-,  V    .        .        .        . 

1831 

10,9S2 

G300 

St  Andrew,  ThomhiU  Square, 

V.        .        .        .        . 

1853 

8,395 

N290 

St  Anne,  HoUoway,  V  . 

1871 

10,078 

G200 

St  Augustine,  Highbury,  V 

1871 

6,819 

St  Barnabas,  HoUoway,  V    . 

1866 

9,082 

G540 

St  Bartholomew,  Esse.v  Eoad, 

V 

6,032 

St  Clement.  Arundel  Square, 

Havn.l,„ry,V      .        .        . 

1862 

10,950 

G346 

St  David,  West  HoUoway,  V 

7,472 

G300 

Date 

Ecclesiastical  Parish  or 

of 

Popula- 

Value. 

District. 

Forma- 
tion. 

tion. 

St  George,  Tufnell  Park,  V  . 

ises 

11,246 

£ 

G^eo 

St    James,    Victoria   Eoad, 

HoUoway,  V 

1839 

6,291 

N  698  res. 

St  James  the  Apostle,  Pre- 

bend Square,  V  .        . 
St  John,  Highbury  Vale,  V 
St  John,  Upiier  HoUoway,  V 

1875 

6,453 

N  .soo  res. 

6,001 

G  Ml) 

13,669 

G450 

St  John  the  Baptist,  Cleve- 

land Eoad,  V       . 

1872 

8,354 

G420 

St  Jud^,  Mildmay  Park.  V   . 

1=56 

9,8^2 

6  4-UO 

St  Luk«,  Hillmarteu  Eoad, 

West  HoUoway,  V     .        . 

I860 

10,235 

St  Mark,  ToUington  Park,  V 

1854 

12,176 

G350 

St  Mary,  V     .        .         .         . 

23,402 

I,  600 

St  Mary  the  Less,  Hornsey 

Else,  V        .        .        .        . 

18  5 

G650 

St  Matthew,  Essex  Road,  V 

11=51 

8;9^ 

G250 

St     Matthias,     Caleuonian 

Eoad,  V        .        .        .        . 

7,505 

G200 

St  Michael,  Caledonian  Eoad, 

1862 

9,325 

G-233 

St  Paul,  liall's  Pond,  v'        '. 

1830 

8.227 

N310 

St  Paul,  Upper  HoUoway,  V 
St  Peter,  Highgate  H.U,  V  . 

1870 

5.987 

G400 

1881 

6,718 

N277 

St  Peter,  Eiver  Lane,  V 

1835 

14,668 

N210 

St  Philip,  Arlington  Square, 

V 

6,963 

G  217  res. 

St  Saviour,  Aberdeen  Park, 

Highbury,  V       . 

1866 

376 

N300 

St  Saviour,  ToUington  Park 

1888 

6,692 

G  334  res. 

St  Stephen,  Canonbury  Eoad, 

V 

3,867 

G  100  res. 

St  Stephen,  Upper  HoUoway, 

V 

1S81 

9,571 

G210 

St  Thomas,  Barnsbuiy,  V     . 

1862 

6,387 

G  160  res. 

St  Thomas,  Finsbury  Park, 

V . 

1888 

5,988 

N310 

Kennington  (.ee  Lambeth) 

Kennington  Park  (see  Newing- 

ton) 

Kensal  Gi-een  (see  Chelsea) 

Kensiugton- 

AIISai],ts,  Netting  Hill,  V. 

18S1 

15,827 

G400 

Christ  Church,  Nottiug  HiU 

lti82 

8,275 

N  200  res. 

HolyTrinity,  l.rompton,with 

Brompton  Chapel,  V.        . 

1839 

9,851 

G700 

Holy  Trinity,  Latimer  Road 

6,518 

G300 

St  Andrew  and    St  Philip, 

Upper  Westbourne  Park, 

1871 

9,333 

G  300  res. 

St  Augustine,  South   ICen- 

singt"on,  V   :        .        .        . 

1869 

2,852 

G  150  res. 

St  Barnabas,  West  Kensing- 

ton, V.        .        .        .        . 

1842 

5,502 

St     Clement     (St     Helen's 

Church)  with  St  Andrew,  V 

1867 

3,142 

N  500  res. 

St  Clement,  Nottiug  Hill,  V 

1884 

10,874 

N300 

St  Cuthbert,  larls  Court      . 

1888 

3,747 

G37 

St  George,  Camden  Hill,  V  . 

1865 

8,002 

N800 

St  Jam.-s,  N'  rland  Square, 

with  St  Gabriel  Chapelry, 

Netting  Hill,  V  . 

1846 

8,970 

N6.30 

StJohn,  NottingHiU,  V      . 

1845 

6,111 

G  620  res. 

St  John  the  Baptist,  PC        . 

1,784 

N150 

StJude,  V      .        .        .        . 

1872 

4,497 

G  1000  res. 

St  Luke,  Eedcliflfe   Square, 

Br,mH.ton,V       .        .        . 

1874 

5,173 

N800 

St  Mark,  Nottiug  Hill,  V     . 

1SS4 

StMarv  ,\bbots  with  Christ 

Church  and  St  Paul,  V      . 

— 

18,452 

G  603  res. 

St     Mary     Brdtons,     West 

Prn,.,,,ton.V       .        .        . 

1850 

4,566 

G  450  res. 

St  Matthias,  Earls  Court,  V 

1S71 

5,602 

St  .Michael  and  All  Angels, 

Nottiug  Hill.  V.        .-      : 

1871 

9,086 

St  Paul... nslow  Square,  V 

1861 

2,7H5 

St  Peter,  Bavswater,  V 

1862 

6,866 

St  Peter,  Cr.a'ulev  Gardens,  V 

1867 

1,755 

N  1300  res. 

St  Philip,  V  .  •   .      .  '  . 

1858 

5,929 

G400 

St  Stephen,  South  Kensing- 

ton, V  .        .        .        .. 

1868 

3,226 

Kentish  Town  (see  St  Pancras) 

Kidbrooke,  St  James,  E  . 

2,568 

N755 

Kilburn,  St  Augustine  and  St 

Mary  (.w  Hampstead) 

Kilburn,  St  Luke  (see  Padding- 

King's  Cross  (s-e  Islington) 

Knightkbridge  (s.e   Westmin- 

ster,  St    Margaret   and    St 

Johu,andStGeorge,Hanover 

Square) 

Lambeth- 

All  Saints,  South  Lambeth,  V 

1S74 

10.390 

G190 

All  Saints,  York  Eoad,  V     . 

1843 

4,245 

N  267  res. 

Date 

Ecclesiastical  Parish  or 

of 

Popula- 

Value. 

District. 

Forma- 

tion. 

Christ  Church,  Gipsy  Hill,  V 

1S67 

5,023 

£ 
N  SCO  res. 

Christ  Church,  North  Brix- 

1856 

6,821 

G700 

Emmanuel,v'        '.        '.        '■ 

1869 

7,900 

N  40  res. 

Emmanuel,  West  Dulwich,  V 

6,519 

G400 

Holy  Irinity,  Carlisle  Street, 

V 

1841 

6,490 

Holy    Trinity,    Tulse    Hill, 

with  St  Matthias,  V  . 

1856 

7,842 

N625 

St  Andrew.  V         .        .        . 

1846 

8,085 

N350 

St  Andrew,  Stockwell.V     . 

1868 

17,702 

St  Anne,  South  Lambeth,  V 

1869 

9,137 

St  liarnabas.  South  Kenning- 

ton,  with  St  Si  as,  V  . 

1851 

9,493 

St  Catherine.  l.oughboro'Park 

1877 

4,554 

G240 

StJaroes,  Kennington,V     . 

1875 

6,373 

G.'^OO 

StJohn,  An^ellTown 

1853 

5,631 

N  350  res. 

St  .lohn    the    1  ivine,  Ken- 

nini,'ton,withStMichael,V 

1872 

14,805 

a  300 

St  John  the  Evangelist,  V    . 

1824 

7,674 

N  241  res. 

St  .Tu.le,  last  Brixton,  V     . 

1869 

6,979 

G650 

St  Luke.  West  Norwood,  V  . 

1824 

11,837 

St  Mark,  Kenuington,  V      . 

1824 

14.939 

St  Mary,  E     .        .        .        . 

10.965 

G  1485  res. 

St  Marv  the  Less,  V      . 

1842 

12,414 

N  305  res. 

Stllatthfw,  I'.iixtnn.V 

1.S24 

11,032 

G783 

StMatthpw,D.'MiKi!-kHill,V 

1848 

N  500  res. 

St  Michael,  stuckwell.V       . 

1845 

elsM 

St  l^aiil,  l--..riul!Vl(- E«  nd 

1881 

9;585 

StPaul,  Hrrnc  Hill,  V 

1845 

5,255 

G  500  res. 

St  Peter,  V;u>xl,all,V  .        . 

1861 

G300 

St  Philip,  Keimington.V      . 

1863 

91815 

G  300  res. 

St  Saviour,  nrixton,  V 

1876 

6>42 

St  Saviour,  Heme  Hill,  V    . 

6,410 

N  200  res. 

St  Stephen,  South  Lambeth, 

V. 

1862 

6,201 

G296 

St  Thomas,  V 

1S46 

8,671 

0  385 

Lavender  Hill  (see  Battersca) 

Christ  Church.  V  . 

1853 

2,287 

G450 

Good  Shepherd,  The,  PC       . 

1888 

2,819 

N200 

HolyTrinitv,V      . 

1,752 

St  JKirg-iret",  E       .        .        . 

5,369 

G  462  res. 

St  Mildred,  Burnt  Ash  Hill, 

V 

1881 

3,159 

G450 

St  Peter,  Eltham,  V      . 

1872 

1,839 

AlTsai^ts,  Blackheath 

1859 

2,255 

Ascension,  The,  Blackheath, 

PC 

18S3 

3,139 

G225 

Christ  Church,  Forest  Hill, 

V 

1855 

4,432 

Holv  Trinity,  Sydenham,  V 
St  AuKUstine,  Honor  Oak,  V 

1866 

2,773 

1874 

2,293 

G33 

St  Bartholomew,  Sydenham, 

with  St  Matthew,  V  . 

1854 

4,170 

St  George,  Perry  Hill,  V 

4,920 

N  370 

St  Laurence,  Catford,  V 

4,775 

St  Mark,  College  Hark,  V    . 

1871 

4,812 

G500 

St     Marv    with     Southend 

Chapelry&  St  Cyprians,  V 

— 

9,405 

N  682  res. 

St  Michael  and  All  Angels 

with  Christ  Church,  Syden- 

ham.V         .        ... 

1S7;9 

9,271 

N  200  res. 

St  raul.  Forest  Hill,  V 

7o8 

St  Philip,  Wells  Euad,Syden- 

ham,V         .        .        .        . 

1869 

3,272 

G  355  res. 

St  Saviour,  Brockley  Hill    . 

1867 

5,114 

St  Stephen  with  Church  of 

the  'Iranslignration,  V      . 

1865 

N450 

St  Swithin,  Hither  Green, 

PC 

1883 

3,270 

G150 

Limchouse- 

StAnne,E     .       .       .       . 

9,901 

St  John  the  Fvangelist,  V   . 

1849 

5,764 

St  Matthew,  Stepnev.V        . 

1872 

6445 

N  200  res.' 

St  Paul,  Bow  Common,  V     . 

1858 

14,302 

G  400  res. 

St  Peter  (sm  I'oplar) 

Lincoln's  Inn    Fields  (see  St 

Giles-in-the-Fields) 

Lisson  Grove  (see  St  Marylc- 

bone) 
London  Docks  (.5ee  St  George- 

in-the-East) 

Loughborough  Park  (see  Lam- 
beth) 
Maida  Hill  (see  St  Marylcbone) 

Maylair  (see  St  George,  Han- 

over Squa  e) 

MiUmay  Park  (see  Islington) 

MUe  End  New  Town- 

All  Saints,  V          .        .        . 

6.104 

N  290  res. 

St  Olave,  Hanbury  Street,  V 

1875 

6,199 

N  460  res. 

Mile  End  Old  Town- 

Christ  Cluircli,  Stepney,  PC 

1877 

8,409 

G461 

Date 

Ecclesiastical  Parish  or 
District. 

of 
Forma- 

Popula- 

Value. 

Holy  Trinitv,  Stepney,  V    . 

1841 

14,484 

£ 
N300 

St  Anthony,  Stepney,  E 

1879 

5,534 

N60O 

St  Augustine,  Stepney,  V     . 

1880 

7,277 

G200 

St  Benet,  Stepney,  V    . 

1870 

9,496 

G  40O  res. 

St  Dunstan,  Stepney,  E 

21,620 

N  359  res. 

St  Luke,  Stepney,  PC   . 

1869 

G  230  res. 

St  Peter,  Stepney,  V     . 

9>21 

N230 

St  Philip,  Stepney,  V    . 

183S 

8,135 

G  300  res. 

St  Thomas,  Arbour  Square, 

Stepney,  with  Emmanuel 

Church,  V   .        .        .        . 

'' 

15,274 

N  225  res. 

Millwall  (see  Poplar) 

Miuories,  Holy  Trinity,  PC     . 

301 

Mottingham,  St  Andrew  (see 

Eltliam) 

Newington— 

All  Saint's,  Surrey  Square,  V 

1865 

13,902 

G400 

All  Souls,  Grosvenor  Park  . 

1871 

5,621 

N30O 

Holy  Trinity, 

1827 

9,437 

Lady  Margaret,  Walworth, 

PC 

1890 

5,008 

St  Agnes,  Kennington  Park, 

1874 

4,372 

G300 

St  Andrew,  V         .        .        . 

1877 

7,343 

N275 

St  John,  Walworth,  V  . 

1860 

8,977 

G535 

St  Mark,  East  Street,  Wal- 

worth, V      .        .        .        . 

1870 

6,142 

G300 

St  Mary 

13;.322 

St  Matthew,  V       . 

5,305 

G  400  res. 

St  Paul,  Lorrimore  Square,  V 

15,564 

G580 

St  Peter,  Walworth,  E  . 

14,035 

N500 

St  Stephen,  V 

1870 

6,776 

G60O 

Nine  Elms  (see  Battersea) 

Norwood  (see  Lambeth) 

Netting  Hill  (see  Kensington) 

Nunhead  (see  Camberwell) 

Old  Artillery  Ground,  St  Mary, 

Spital  Square,  V    .       .       . 

1842 

3,587 

a  233  res. 

Old  Ford  (see  Bow) 

Paddington- 

All  Saints,  V .        .        .        . 

1848 

Christ  Church,  V  . 

6;217 

N1800 

Emmanuel,  Harrow  Eoad,  V 

1886 

9,081 

N300 

V 

1846 

6,431 

GIOOO 

St  James,  V    .... 

6,305 

GllOO 

St  John  the  Evangelist,  V   . 

1832 

6,241 

Q770 

St  Luke,  Kilburn,  part  of,' 

PC        .        .        .        .    "    . 

1877 

972 

G300 

St  Luke,  Tavistock  Eoad,  V 

G  300  res. 

St  Marv  Magdalen,  V   . 

1864 

9^029 

Q345 

St  Mary  with  St  Philip  Chap- 

elry,V         .        .        .        . 

1845 

10,649 

G  250  res. 

St  Matthew,  Bayswater,  V   . 

6,180 

St  Michael  and  All  Angels,  V 

1864 

2,9:11 

G  660  res. 

St  Paul,  V       .        .        .        . 

1S74 

4,990 

tt  360  res. 

St  Peter,  V     .       .       .       . 

1871 

13,341 

G  435  res. 

St  Saviour,  V 

1856 

10,724 

N850 

St     Stephen,     Westbourne 

Park,V        .... 

1855 

6,606 

N  700  res. 

Parson's  lireen  (see  Fulham) 

Peckham  (see  Camberwell) 

Penge- 

Ch.ist  Church,  V  . 

1886 

3,660 

Holv  Trinity,  V     .        . 

1S73 

6,449 

St  John  the  Evangelist,  V   . 

1851 

6,333 

Q  750  res. 

St  Paul,  V       .        .        .        . 

1867 

5,b33 

G  810 

Pentonville  (see  Clerkenwell) 

Perry  Hill  (see  Lewisham) 

Pimlico  (see  St  George,  Han- 
over Square,  and  Westmin- 

ster, St   iaargaret   and   St 

John) 

Plumstead— 

All  Saints,  Shooter's  Hill,  V 

1876 

6,779 

G200 

Christ     Church,     Shooter's 

Hill 

1865 

665 

St  James,  PC 

1S7S 

6,098 

G450 

St  John  the  Baptist,  PC        . 

1886 

5,752 

0  200 

St    .Margaret    and     Eoy.al 

Arsenal  Chapel,  V     . 

12,340 

G800 

St  Nicholas,  PC      . 

1S65 

23,018 

O300 

Poplar- 

All  Saints,  R .        .        .        . 

14,048 

G  000  res. 

Christ  Church,  Isle  of  Dogs, 

V  .        .        .        .        . 

1860 

8,211 

G  212  res. 

St  John,  Cnbitt  Town,  V      . 

1873 

N  216  res. 

StLuke,  MiUwalI,V     . 

1870 

5,990 

N  200  res. 

St  Matthia.s  PC     . 

1867 

3,966 

N  200  res. 

St  Peter,  Limehouse,  V 

7,328 

N  500  res. 

I  "  The  greater  part  of  this  parish  is  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ; 
I  the  entire  parish  containa  492  inhabited  houses  and  5593  of  a 
I  population. 
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St  Saviour,  PC 

St  Stephen,  PC 
Portland  Town  (see  St  Maryle- 

bone) 
Primrose  Hill  (see  Hampstead) 
Putnev— 

HolT  Trinity,  Eoehampton,  V 

St  Mary  Tvith  St  John  the 
Evangelist  and  All  Saints 

Eatcliff,  St  James     . 
Eoehampton  (see  Putney) 
Eotherhithe — 

All  Saints,  V         .        .        , 

Christ  Church,  V  . 

Holy  Trinity,  V     .        .        . 

St  Barnahas,  V      .        .        . 

St  Katherine,  PC  . 

St  Mary  and  St  Paul,  E 
Saffron  Hill,  St  Peter,  V  . 
St  Anue,  Soho— 

St  Anne,  E     .        .        .        . 

St  Mary  the  Virgin,  Charing 
Cross  Eoad,  V    .        . 
St  Clement  Danes,  E 
St  George,  Hanover  Square — 

Christ  Church,  Mayfair,  V  . 

Hanover     Church,     Eegent 
Street,  V     .        .        .        . 

St  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  with 

St  John,  V  .        .        .        . 

St  Gabriel,  Warwick  Square, 

St    George  with    St  Mary^ 

Bowdon  Street,  E 
St     Mark,     North    Audlev 

Street,  V     .... 
St  llichael,  Chester  Square, 


St  Paul,  Knightsbridge,  with 
St  Marv,  Graham  Street 
(Chap.),V   .        .        .        . 
St  I'eter,  Eaton  Square,  with 
St  John  the  Evangelist,  V 
St  Philip,  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace Eoad,  PC       .       .        . 
St  Saviour,  Pimlico,  PC 
St  George-in-the-East— 
Christ     Church,     Watney 
Street,  V     .       .       .     ''. 
St  George-in-the-Kast  with 
St  Matthew,  Pell  Street,  E 
St  John,  Wapping,  E    . 
St  John  the  Evangelist,  Com- 
mercial Eoad,  V 
St  Mary,  Johnson  Street,  V 
St  Peter,  London  Docks,  V  . 
St  Giles-in-the-Fields  and  St 
George,  Bloomsbury— 
Holy  Trinity,  Lincoln's  Inn 

Fields  .... 

St  George,  Bloomsbury,  E    . 

St  Giles-in-the-Fields,  E      . 

St  John's  Wood,  All  Saints 

(see  St  Marylebone) 
St    John's   Wood,  All   Souls 
(=««  Hampstead) 

St  Barnabas,  King's  Square, 

St  Clement,  City  Eoad,\'     .' 
St  Luke,  E     . 
St  Mary,  Golden  Lane,  Char- 
terhouse, V         .        .        , 
St  Matthew,  City  Eoad,'  Y 
St  Paul,  Bunhill  Bow,  V       . 
St  Paul,  Peartree  Street 
Thomas,    Charterhouse,* 


11,700 
5,707 
3,234 
6,674 


8,075 

4,242 
8,418 

5,037 

2,746 

5,940 

16,129 


1S,C 


PC 


Bt  Martin-in-the-Fields— 
St    John    the    Evangelist, 

Drury  Lane,  V   .'       . 
St  Marliu-in-lhe-Fields'  V 
St  Michael,  Burleigh  Street^ 

St  Marylebone— 
All  Saints,  Margaret  Street, 
All  Saints,  St  John's  Wood 


All  Souls,  1 
Christ  Chu 


1  Place,  E 
Emmanne!,  Maida  Hill,'  PC  .' 
^'iL^i"'''^'    Marylebone 


12,950 
5,622 
7,477 


7,806 
16,556 
15,281 


N  320  res. 
(J  283 
G250 
G  200  res. 
G  700  res. 
G  264  res. 

G825 


N  1000  res. 

G6j0 

G  1500  res. 


GIOOO 
G  1000  I 


GSOOr 
N264r 
GSOOr 


St  Andrew,  Well  St,  V 

St  Barnabas,  Bell  Street,  V 

St  Cyprian,  Dorset  Square, 


St  Mark,  Marylebone  Eoad, 

V 

St  Mary,  Bryanstone  Square, 

St  Marvlebone.  E  . 
St  Matthew,  Maida  Hill,  V  . 
St  Paul,  Lisson  Grove,  PC 
St  Stephen  the  Martyr,  Port- 


St  Mary-le-Strand,  E    . 
St  Pancras— 
All  Saints,  Gordon  Square,  "V 
Camden  "Town,  V  . 


Christ     Churcb, 

Street,  V     _        .        .        . 
Christ  Church,  Somers  Town, 

V 

Holy  Cross,  V  .  .  . 
Holy    Trinity,   Haverstock 

Hill,V         .        .        .        . 
Kentish  Town,  V  . 
St  Andrew,  Haverstock  Hill, 

with  St  Silas,  V         .        . 
St  Anne,  Brookfleld,  V 
St  Barnabas,  Kentish  Town, 

St  Bartholomew,  Gray's  Inn 
Eoad,  V       .        .        .        . 

St  Benet  and  All  Saints, 
Kentish  Town,  V 

St  James,  Hampstead  Eoad. 


St    John    the    Evangelist, 

Fitzroy  Square,  V  . 
St  Jude,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  V 
St  Luke,  Kentish  Town,  V  . 
St  Mark,  Albert  Eoad,  V  . 
St  Martin,  Kentish  Town,  V 
St  Mary,  Brookfleld,  PC 
St  Mary,  Somers  Town,  V  . 
St  Mary  Magdalen,  Munster 

Square,  V    . 

St  Matthew,  Bedford  New 

Town,  T      .        .        .        . 

St  Michael,  Camden  Town,V 

St  Michael,  Highgate,  part 


St  Pancras,  V 

St  Pancras,  Old,  V 

St  Paul,  Camden  New  Town 

St  Peter,  Eegent  Square,  V 

St  Saviour,  Fitzroy  Square, 


Camden   New 


St   Th 
Towi 

St  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  E 

Savoy,  Precinct  of  Savoy  Royal 
Chapel,    .... 

Shadwell,  St  Paul,  R 

Shepherd's  Bush  (see  Hammer- 
smith) 

Shooter's  Hill  (see  Plumstead) 

Shoreditch— 
All  Saints,  Haggerston  V 
Christ  Church,  Hoxton]  V 
Holy  Trinitv,  Ho.xton,  V 
Holy     Trinity,     Shoreditch 

(see  Bethnal  Green) 
StAgatha,  Y 
St  Andrew,  Hoxton  T 
St  Anne,  Hoxton,  V      .        '. 
St  Augustine, Haggerston,  V 
St  Chad,  Haggerston,  V 
St  Columba,  Haggerston  V  ' 
St  James,  Curtain  Eoad.V  . 


St  Leonard,  V 
St  Mark,  Old  Street  Road,1 
St  Mary,  Haggerston,  V 
St  Marv,  Hoxton,  "V      . 
St  Michael,  V 


G1270 
N230 
G  350  res. 


1,177 
15,510 
7,404 


O  300  res. 
G200 
N  430  res. 


G  420  res. 
G  433  res. 
G325 


G200 
G  300  res. 
G34d 
N150 
N287 
G  300  res. 


G340 


6.110  N  300  I 
8.508  G  350 
4,334      N  240 


1  he  greater  part  of  this  parish  is  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  • 
population. """"'  "'"'*""  ^''^  '""'*""'*  houses'^and  4069  of  i 


" 

Date 

Ecclesiastical  Parish  or 

of 

Popula- 

V I 

District. 

Forma- 
tion. 

tion. 

£ 

St  Paul,  Haggerston,  PC 

1858 

7,G02 

St  Peter,  Hoxton,  V      . 

1874 

5,405 

a  300  res! 

St  Saviour,  Hoxton,  V  . 

1862 

7,874 

G  350  res. 

Somers  Town  {see  St  Pancras) 

Soutliwarlc,  Christ  Church,  B 

10,983 

G600 

Southwark,    St    George    the 

Martyr— 
StAlphege,V        . 

1872 

7,232 

G200 

St  Georue  the  Martyr,  V      . 

12,707 

N300 

St  Juderv      .        .        .        . 

1850 

8,017 

St    Mary    Magdalen,    Kent 

Eoad 

1843 

12,532 

G320 

St  Michael      .       .       .       . 

1867 

5,409 

G300 

St  Paul,  V      .       .       .       . 

9,066 

N2d2 

St  Stephen,  V         .        .        . 

1850 

4,749 

N405 

Sonthwarlc,  St  Olave,  B    . 

2,159 

G  615  res. 

Southwarlc,  St  Saviour- 

All  Halloiys,  V       . 

1875 

5,276 

N200 

St  Peter,  V     .        .        .        . 

1S40 

5,154 

0  399 

St  Saviour  with  St  Mary, 

Overie,E     .        .        .        . 

6,764 

G600 

Southwark,  St  Thomas     . 

_ 

752 

N  100  res. 

Spitalflelds- 

Christ  Church 

18,131 

N  290  res. 

St  Mary,  Spital  Square  (see 

Old  Artillery  Ground) 

St  Stephen,  V 
Stamford  Brook  (see  Hammer- 

4,903 

N  300  res. 

smith) 

Stamford  Hill,  St  John,  Vartry 

Road  (see  Stoke  Newington) 

Stamford  Hill,  St  Thomas  the 

Apostle  (see  Hackney) 

Stepney  (see  Limehouse,  and 

Mile  End  Old  Town) 

Stockwell  (see  Lambeth) 

Stoke  Newington— 

All  Saints,  p.,r((,/,*V    .         . 

1873 

3,094 

N300 

St  Andrew,  V 

18S3 

7,290 

G  500  res. 

St  Faith,  purt  o/,t  V 

1873 

2,430 

N  250  res. 

St  John,  Vartry  Road,  Stam- 

ford Hill,  yart  o/t  PC        . 

678 

St  Mary,  E.        •        .        . 

15,101 

N  600  res'. 

St  Matthias,  par(o/,gV 

1849 

2,794 

N  299  res. 

St  Michael  and  All  Angels, 

Stoke  Newington  Common 

(see  Hackney) 

Stratford  (see  Bow) 

Streatham— 

Christ  Church,  V  . 

1844 

5,105 

Holy  Trinitv,  Upper  Toot- 

ing, with  St  Augustine,  V 

1855 

6,613 

G415 

ImmanuehV.        .        .        . 

1854 

3,881 

N  750  res. 

■St  Alhan,  Streatham  Park,  V 

1888 

1,746 

N320 

St  Andrew,Lower  Streatham 

1887 

2,229 

N260 

St  Leonard  with  St  Anselm, 

7,395 

St  Mary  the  Virgin,  Balhami 

with  St  John  the  Divine  . 

1855 

8,954 

G350 

St  Peter,  V     .        .        .        . 

1870 

3,765 

N  245  res. 

Summers    Town   (see  Wands- 

worth) 

Sydenham  (see  Lewisham) 

Tollington  Park  (see  Islington) 

Tooting,   Lower,   or    Tooting 

Graveney— 

Holy  Trinity,  Upper  Toot- 

ing (see  Streatham) 

St  Nicholas,  B       .       .       . 

5,784 

G750 

Tower  of  London,  St  Peter  ad 

Vincula,  with  St  John  the 

Evangelist,  U        .       .       . 

_ 

868 

Tufnell  Park  (see  Islington) 

Tulse  Hill  (see  Lambeth) 

Vanxhall  (see  Lambeth) 

Victoria  Park  (see  Bow) 

Walham  Green  (see  Fulham) 

"Walworth  (see  Newington) 

Wandsworth- 

AU  Saints  with  Holy  Trinity 

and  St  Michael,  V      . 

7,632 

N434 

St  Andrew,  Earlsfield,  V      . 

1890 

6,842 

StAnne,V     .       .       .       . 

1846 

7,306 

N320 

*  This  parish  is  partly  in  the  county  of  Middlesex;  the  entire 
parish  contains  571  inhabited  houses  and  3322  of  a  population. 

t  The  greater  part  of  this  parish  is  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ; 
the  entire  parish  contains  902  inhabited  houses  and  6827  of  a 
population. 

+  The  f^reaterpart  of  this  parish  is  in  the  county  of  Middlesex; 
the  entire  parish  contains  1305  inhabited  houses  and  8900  of  a 
population. 

g  The  ^-reaterpart  of  this  parish  is  in  the  county  of  Middlesex; 
the  entire  parish  contains  933  inhabited  houses  and  8273  of  a 


Date 

Ecclesiastical  Parish  or 

of 

Popula- 

District. 

Forma- 

Value. 

St  Faith,  V     .        .        .        . 

1881 

9,040 

£ 
G265 

St  Mary,  Summers  Town,  V 

1840 

4,019 

N  200  res. 

St  Mary  .Magdalen,  PC 

1889 

6,920 

St  Paul,  Wimbledon  Park,  PC 

1877 

1,997 

G150 

St  Stephen,  V         .        .        . 

1878 

4,357 

Wandsworth  Common  (see  Bat- 

Wapping  (see  St  George-in-the- 
Westbourne  Park,  St  Stephen 

(see  Paddington) 

Westbourne  Park,  Upper,  St 

Andrew  and  St  Philip  (see 

Kensington) 

St  James,  a    .... 
St  John  the  Baptist,  Great 

- 

8,247 

G  1310  res. 

Marlboro'  Street,  V   . 

1867 

5,234 

G  160 

St  Luke,  Berwick  Street,  V 

1841 

5,370 

G  300 

St    Peter,  Great    Windmill 

Street,  PC   .        .        .        . 

1865 

3,160 

N33 

St  Thomas,  Regent  Street, 

PC 

2,984 

G300 

Westminster,  St  Margaret  and 

St  John- 

All  Saints,  Knightsbridge    . 

1849 

6,142 

G  1030 

Christ  Cliurch,  Broadway,  PC 

1840 

4,421 

0  res. 

Holy  Trinity,  Knightsbridge, 

PC 

1864 

738 

N250 

Holy     Trinity,     Vauxliall 

Bridge  Koad,  V  . 
St  Andrew,  Victoria  Street, 

1852 

6,342 

N  460  res. 

PC 

1856 

3,907 

N  530  res. 

St  James  the  Less,  Upper 

Garden  Street,  V 

1861 

3,139 

N  500  res. 

St  John  the  Evangelist,  R   . 

9,167 

G  620  res. 

St  Margaret,  R       .        .        . 

3;511 

G  400  res. 

St  Mary  the  Virgin,  TothiU 

Fields,  V     .        .        .        . 

1841 

5,523 

G  500  res. 

St    Matthew,   Great    Peter 

Street,  V     .        .        .        . 

1850 

7,218 

G500 

St  Stephen,  Rochester  Row, 

1850 

5,647 

G  550  res. 

Wliitechapel—  '        '        '        ' 

StJude,V      .        .        .        . 

1845 

N  250  res, 

St  Mark,  V     .        .        .         . 

'6^404 

G  300  res. 

St  Mary,  R      .        .        .         . 

— 

16,985 

N  322  res. 

St  Paul,  Dock  Street,  PC      . 

1864 

6,673 

G  380  res. 

Wimbledon  Park  (see  Wands- 

worth) 

Woolwich- 

Holy  Trinity,  V     . 

St  John  the  Evangelist,  V    . 

1881 

4,121 

0  465 

8,416 

N203 

St     John     the     Evangelist, 

North  Woolwich,  part  of' 

V 

1877 

2,055 

N260 

St  Mary,  R     .        .        .        . 

14,343 

St  Michael  and  All  Angels, 

V 

1879 

5,491 

G  232  res. 

St  Thomas,  Charlton,  R        . 

1850 

8,308 

G  300  res. 

The  City  of  London- 

All  Hallows,  Barking,  V       . 

_ 

447 

G2000 

All  Hallows,  Lombard  Street, 

with  StBenet,Gracechurch 

Street,  St  Leonard,  East- 

cheap,  and  St  Dionis,  Back- 

church,  R    .        .        .        . 

313 

All  Hallows,  London  WaU,  R 

183 

N650 

All  Hallows  the  Great  with 

All  Hallows  the  Less,  R    . 

N  600 

Christchurch,         Newgate 

Street,  with  St  Leonard, 

Foster  Lane,  V   . 

N  393  res. 

Holy  Trinity,  Gough  Square, 

PC    ....    : 

1842 

1,260 

N350 

Holy  Trinity,  Minories  (see 

Minories) 

St  Alban,  Wood  Street,  with 

St  Olave,  Silver  Street,  R 

205 

G  334  res. 

St  Alphnge,  London  Wall,  R 

_ 

G925 

St  Andrew,  Holborn,  R         . 

4,152 

G  900  res. 

St  Andrew,  Undershaft,  with 

St  Mary  at  Axe,  E     . 

218 

G1936 

St  Andrew-by-the- Wardrobe 

with  St  Anne,  Blackfriars, 

G  282  res. 

St  Ann  and  St  A'gnes'with 

St  John  Zachary,  R  . 

_ 

133 

G570 

St  Augustine  with  St  Faith 

390 

G360 

St  Bartholomew,  Little  Moor- 

fields,  R       .... 

- 

894 

N450 

•  The  greater  part  of  this  parish  is  in  the  ancient  countv  of 
Essex;  the  entire  parish  contains  779  inhabited  houses  and  7100 
of  a  population. 
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Date 

Ecclesiastical  Parisli  or 

of 

Popula- 

District. 

Forma- 

St  Bartholomeir  tbe  Great, 

« 

West  Smithfield,  R    . 

— 

1,S43 

G700 

St  Bartholomew  the  Less,  V 

847 

N13 

St  Botolph,  Billingsgate,  with 

St  Geori-e,  Botolph  Lane, 

R 

168 

N322 

St  Botolph,  Bishopsgate 

— 

3,078 

G  1200  res. 

St  Botolph  without  Alders- 

gate,  R         .        .        .        . 

2,449 

G  400  res. 

St  Botolph  without  Aldgate, 

_ 

6,046 

G350 

St  Bride  with 'Brideweli,V  '. 

G448 

St  Clement,  Eastcheap,  with 

St  Martin.  Orgar 

216 

G233 

St  Dunstan-in-the-East,  R    . 

395 

N640 

St  Dunstan-in-the-West  with 

St  Thomas  in  the  Liberty 

of  the  Rolls,  K     . 

— 

1,440 

N380 

St  Edmund  the  King  with 

St  Nicholas,  Aeons,  R 

172 

St  Ethelhnrga,  R  . 

158 

G1090 

St  Giles,  CripplegatcV 

— 

1,196 

N  744  res. 

St  Helen,  Bishopsgate,  with 

St  Martin,  Outwich,  R       . 

353 

G800 

St  James,  Garlickhithe,  and 

St   Michael,    Queenhithe, 

with  Holy  Trinity  the  Less, 

_ 

253 

G  618  res. 

St  Katherine,  Coleman,'  R    '. 

_ 

N830 

St  Katherine  Cree  with  St 

James,  Duke  Place    . 

— 

804 

G5S0 

St   Lawrence.  Jewry,  with 

St  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk 

Street,  it     ...        . 

— 

226 

G672 

St  Magnus  the  Martyr  with 

St    Warg.iret,    New    Fish 

Street,   and    St    Michael, 

Crooked  Lane,  R 

298 

G  330  res. 

St  Margaret,  Lothbury,  with 
St    Christopher-le-Stocks 

and  St  Bartholomew,  Ex- 

change,   St    Olave,    Old 

Jewry,  St  Martin  Pomeroy, 
St  Mildred,  Poultry,  and 

St  Mary  Colechurch  . 

— 

543 

a  960  res. 

St  Margaret,  Pattens,  with 

St  Gabriel,  R      . 

116 

G  763  res. 

St  Martin,  Ludgate,  with  St 

Mary  Magdalen,  Old  Fish 

Street,  with   St   Gregory 

by  St  Paul,  R     . 

756 

G299 

St  Mary,  Abchurch,  with  St 

Lawrence,  R        .        .        . 

224 

G233 

St  Mary,  Alciermanbury,  V  . 

_ 

102 

G250 

St  Mary,  Aldermary,  with 

St    Thomas   the  Apostle, 

St  Antholin,  and  St  John 

the  Baptist,  Walbrook,  V 

_ 

393 

GSOO 

St  Mary-at-Hill  with  St  An- 

drew, Hubbard,  R       . 

173 

Q413 

St  Mary-le-Bow,  St  Pancras, 

Soper  Lane,  All  Hallows, 

Honey  Lane,  All  Hallows, 

Bread  Street,  and  St  John 

the  Evancelist,  R 

253 

G840 

St  Mary,  Woolnoth,  with  St 

Mary,  Woolchurch,  R 

208 

G  350  res. 

St  Michael,  Bassishaw,  R      . 

127 

G  229 

St  Michael,  Cornhill,  R 

198 

St  Michael    Royal  with  St 

Martin,  Vintry  . 

143 

N243 

St   Michael,    Wood    Street, 

with  St  Mary,  Staining,  R 

— 

94 

G  260  res. 

St   Mildred,    Bread    Street, 

with  St  Margaret,  Moses,  R 

53 

N278 

St  Nicholas,  Cole  Abbey,  St 

Nicholas,  Olavo,  St  Mary, 

Somerset,  St  Mary,  Mount- 

haw,     St     Benet,     Paul's 

Wharf,  and  St  Peter  near 

Paul's  Wharf,  R 

— 

322 

N  4S0  res. 

St  Olave,  Hart  Street,  with 

All  Hallows,  Staining,  R  . 

— 

364 

G  2100  res. 

St  Peter,  Cornhill,  R     .        . 

162 

N2O40 

St   Peter   ad   Vincula   (see 

Tower  of  London) 

St   Peter-le-Poer  with   St 

Benet  Fink,  R    .        .        . 

— 

342 

N800 

St  Sepulchre  without  New- 

gate       

3,726 

St  Stephen,  Coleman  Street, 

V .        .        .        .        .        . 

1,038 

N617 

St  Stephen,  Walbrook,  with 

St  Benet,  Shcrehog,  R       . 

- 

124 

G813 

Ecclesiastical  Parish  or 
District. 

Date 

of 

Forma- 

Popula- 
tiou. 

Value. 

St    Swithin  wilh  St  Mary, 
Bothaw,  R  .... 
StVedUNt,  Foster  Lane,  with 
St    Michael-le-Querne,  St 
Matthew,    Fridav    Street, 
St  Peter,  Westcheap,  li     . 
Places  reputed    to    be  extra- 
parochial    for   ecclesiastical 

Charterhouse,  Close  of  the  Col- 
Irgiaie  Church  of  St  Peter; 
Barnard's     Inn,    Clement's 
Inn,  Clifford's    Inn,  Furni- 
val's  Inn,  Gray's  Inn,  Lin- 
coln's   Inn,  New  Inn,  Ser- 
geants' Inn,  Staple  Inn,  and 
Thavies    Inn;    Inner    and 
Middle  Temple,  and  Lambeth 
Palace 

217 
260 

1,345 

G450 
G550 

Included  in  the  Diocese  of— 
Canterbury     .... 

London    

Rochester        .... 
St  Albans       .        .        .        . 

2,681,329 

Administrative  County,  includ- 
ing the  City  of  London 

4,232,118 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  London,  tbe  first  in  im- 
portance ai'e  St  Panl's  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey. 

St  Paul's. — The  original  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  tbe  same 
site  as  tbe  present,  was  built  in  604  by  Ethelbert,  uncle  of 
King  Sebert,  and  ivas  btu'nt  to  the  ground  iu  1087.  A 
second  cathedral  on  the  same  site  was  founded  in  1087  by 
Bishop  llanrice,  was  repaired  in  1135  by  Bishop  Niger  after 
baring  been  greatly  damaged  by  fire,  was  not  completed  till 
1315,  was  largely  altered  and  restored  in  tbe  time  of  Charles 
I.  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  was  completely  destroyed  by  tbe  Great 
Fire.  It  consisted  of  nave,  transept,  choir,  presbytery.  Lady 
chapel,  two  western  towers,  and  a  central  tower,  and  bad 
connected  with  it  a  double  cloister  and  a  chapter-house. 
Tbe  choir  was  completed  in  1252,  and  was  188  feet  long. 
The  transept  was  completed  in  1266,  and  was  130  feet  long. 
The  nave  was  completed  in  1283,  and  was  102  feet  high. 
The  central  tower  was  built  in  1221,  and  was  260  feet  high, 
and  a  spire  was  raised  upon  it  in  1316,  was  274  feet  high, 
perished  by  fire  in  1661,  and  was  not  rebuilt.  The  entire 
pile  was  629  feet  long,  and,  prior  to  tbe  partial  restoration 
of  it  by  Inigo  Jones,  was  all  in  the  EngUsh  Pointed  style. 
Jones'  restoration  consisted  chiefly  of  a  portico  or  W  front, 
200  feet  in  frontage,  50  in  depth,  and  40  in  height,  set 
between  two  western  towers,  and  was  in  tbe  Palladian  style, 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  unfortunately  utterly  incongruous 
with  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  The  choir  bad  a  splendid 
marigold  E  window.  The  nave,  the  transept,  tbe  choir, 
the  presbyteiy,  and  the  Lady  chapel  were  all  aisled,  and 
bad  a  uniform  height  of  vaulting.  St  Gregory's  Church 
was  on  tbe  SW  side  of  the  nave,  chantries  occupied  the  E 
aisle  of  the  transept,  and  St  Faith's  Church  was  tbe  under- 
croft. Tbe  central  tower  had  lofty  triplets  of  lancets  and 
eight  unique  flying  butti'esses,  two  at  each  angle.  The 
cloister  comprised  two  open  alleys,  the  one  below,  the  other 
above,  and  the  chapter-bouse  stood  in  the  centre  and  was  a 
very  fine  structure.  A  librai-y  was  in  the  crypt  of  St  Faith's, 
contained  books  to  the  value  of  i£I50,000,  and  was  utterly 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire.  Some  monuments  in  the  crypt 
were  preserved,  particularly  a  bust  of  Dean  Colet.  founder 
of  St  Paul's  School,  an  effigies  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  father 
of  Lord  Bacon,  and  monuments  of  Dr  Donne  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton.  Other  monuments  in  the  cathedral  were 
destroyed,  particularly  those  of  Kings  Seba  and  Ethelred, 
Lacy  Eai-1  of  Lincoln,  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, Dean  Nowell,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Francis  Walsmg- 
ham,  and  the  physician  Linacre. 

King  John  of  France  made  an  offering  in  the  cathedral  at 
the  shrine  of  St  Erkenwald.  Henry  III.  gave  to  it  1600 
tapers,  and  dispensed  food  to  15,000  poor  persons  in  its 
garth.  Eichard  IIL  instructed  Dr  Barnes,  whUe  ministering 
iu  it,  to  hail  him  as  king  at  his  entering  it.     Baldock  iu 
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1299  cursed  in  it  all  persons  who  had  searched  for  hidden 
treasm-e  in  St  Martin's-le-Grand.  A  mob  in  1326  dragged 
Walter  de  Stapledon,  bishop  of  Exeter,  from  its  altar  to 
undergo  death  at  Cheapside  Cross.  Jane  Shore  did  penance 
in  it.  Wycliffe  was  tried  in  it  for  his  doctrines.  Dean  Colet's 
boy-bishop  ministered  in  it.  A  choir  of  singers  on  great 
festivals  in  the  time  of  Mary  sang  anthems  after  vespers  far 
aloft  in  its  spire.  Bankes  and  his  famous  horse  mounted  to 
tlie  top  of  it  in  IGOO.  Some  secular  use  of  its  aisles,  especi- 
ally as  a  thoroughfare,  was  made  so  early  as  1400,  and  this 
became  so  great  in  the  time  of  Mary  that  an  order  was  then 
issued  prohibiting  hucksters,  porters,  and  cattle  from  passing 
through.  Further  secular-  uses  of  even  an  offensive  or  a 
scandalous  kind  were  afterwards  made  of  its  doors,  its  ap- 
proaches, and  its  precincts.  The  first  lottery  known  in  Eng- 
land was  di-awu  in  1569  at  its  W  door ;  advertisements  of 
all  sorts  were  posted  on  what  was  called  its  Si  Quis  door ; 
loungers,  money-changers,  serving-men  waiting  to  be  hu'ed, 
lawyers  meeting  with  chents,  ballad-mongers,  quacks,  rufflers, 
stale  knights,  captains  out  of  service,  and  masked  women 
thronged  its  precincts ;  usurers,  simoners,  aud  horse-dealers 
frequented  its  alleys ;  strikers  of  bar-gains  made  their  pay- 
ments of  money  to  one  another  at  its  font.  Protector 
Somerset  took  down  its  cloisters  and  its  chapter-house  as  a 
quarry  for  his  palace  in  the  Strand,  the  Parhamentarians 
in  the  Civil  War  made  it  a  magazine  of  arms,  and  the  authori- 
ties in  the  great  plague-year  converted  it  into  a  pest-house 
with  about  300  pallets  on  its  floors.  Poets  had  sung  its 
beauties,  monarchs  had  gone  to  it  in  solemn  procession,  a 
long  array  of  ministers  of  religions  had  held  it  sacred,  and, 
after  so  much  conversion  of  it  to  secular  uses,  some  per- 
sons were  not  slow  to  think  that  the  fiery  desolation  which 
eventually  came  down  upon  it  was  both  a  judgment  and  a 
pm-gation.     Hence  the  lines^ 

'•  Nor  could  thy  fabric.  Paul's!  defend  thee  long, 
Tho\igh  thou  wert  sacred  to  thy  Maker's  praise, 
Though  made  immortal  'oy  a  poet's  song. 
And  poets'  songs  the  Theban  walls  could  raise. 
The  darinti  flames  peeped  in  and  saw  from  afar 
The  awful  beauties  of  the  sacred  choir; 
But  since  it  was  profaned  by  civil  war. 
Heaven  thought  it  tit  to  have  it  purged  by  fire." 

The  present  cathedral  was  built  in  1675-1710  at  a  cost 
of  £736,752,  equal  to  £1,222,437  of  the  present  time,  and 
was  completed  under  one  architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
by  one  master-mason,  Thomas  Strong,  and  during  the  epis- 
copate of  one  bishop,  Dr  Henry  Compton.  In  the  original 
model,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral,  the  plan  of 
the  building  was  that  of  a  Greek  cross  having  over  the  centre 
a  large  dome  supported  by  eight  pillars ;  but  owing  to  Roman 
Catholic  influence  .it  Court  the  architect  was  compelled, 
much  against  his  will,  to  alter  his  designs  so  as  to  erect  a 
building  suitable  for  Roman  Catholic  ritn.il.  The  present 
building  consists  of  Portland  stone  of  a  quality  much  inferior 
to  that  now  in  common  use,  is  all  in  the  Palladian  or 
modern  Classical  style,  Corinthian  and  Composite,  and  com- 
prises a  magnificent  W  front  of  portico  aud  two  towers,  a 
W  transept,  a  nave  of  five  bays  with  side  aisles,  a  main 
transept  of  one  hay  in  each  wing  with  semicu-cular  portico 
at  each  end  of  the  transept,  a  central  dome,  and  a  choir  of 
fom-  bays  with  aisles  and  with  a  terminal  apse.  The  W 
front  is  180  feet  wide ;  the  W  towers  ai-e  222  feet  high ;  the 
nave  is  212  feet  long,  102  wide,  and  100  high;  the  main 
transept  is  223  feet  long,  126  wide,  and  100  high;  the 
dome,  with  its  supporting  piers,  covers  upwards  of  half  an 
acre,  and  is  365  feet  high ;  the  choir  is  147  feet  long  and 
100  high  ;  .and  the  entire  pile  is  84,025  squ!ire  feet  in  area, 
and  including  the  portico  600  feet  long.  The  W  front  is 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  steps  of  black  Manx  marble, 
and  has  a  range  of  twelve  conpled  columns  below,  a  range 
of  eight  above,  and  a  pediment  64  feet  by  17.  Sculptures 
of  St  Paul's  acts  are  over  the  doors,  sculptures  of  his  con- 
version fill  the  tympanum,  statues  of  St  Peter  and  St  James 
the  sides  of  the  pediment,  a  st.itue  of  St  Paul 
summit,  and  statues  of  the  four  evangelists 
are  at  the  angles  of  the  towers.  The  north-west  bell- 
tower  contains  a  fine  peal  of  twelve  bells,  hung  in  1878. 
The  fine  tenor  bell,  which  forms  the  largest  of  the  peal, 
weighs  6944  lbs.,  and  was  presented  by  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  other  eleven  were  presented  by 
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some  of  the  City  Companies.  In  the  south-west  tower  ar& 
the  clock,  the  minute  hand  of  which  is  9  feet  long  and  the 
dials  of  which  are  17  feet  across,  and  Great  Paul,  the  largest 
bell  in  England.  It  weighs  16J  tons,  or  3J  tons  more  than 
Big  Ben  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  9  feet  high  and  9 
feet  7  inches  iu  diameter,  with  a  thickness  of  metal  at  the 
how  of  nearly  9  inches.  Its  note  is  E  flat,  but,  unlike  Big 
Ben,  whose  sonorous  tone  is  heard  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night.  Great  Paul  is  tolled  only  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
a  member  of  the  royal  family,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  or  the  dean  of  the  cathedral. 

In  the  south-west  tower  is  also  the  celebrated  "Geometrical 
Staircase,"  a  flight  of  110  steps  so  ingeniously  consli-ncted 
that  all  hang  together  without  any  visible  support  except 
the  bottom  stair.  Entering  the  cathedral  by  the  W  door 
the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  nave,  having  to  the  left  and 
right  the  Morning  Chapel  and  Consistory  Court,  which  arc 
divided  from  the  aisles  by  screens  of  carved  oak.  The  Con- 
sistory Court  was  for  a  time  the  home  of  the  Wellmgtoii 
monument,  now  standing  in  the  nave.  The  nave  and  choir 
are  each  divided  from  the  aisles,  which  run  the  enthe  length 
of  the  cathedral,  by  arches  springing  from  piers  which  are 
decorated  on  their  inner  faces  by  pilasters  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  crowned  by  an  entablature.  The  dome,  which 
forms  the  special  feature  of  the  building  both  internally  and 
externally,  is  supported  by  eight  piers  each  40  feet  wide, 
and  is  double,  the  outer  part  being  built  of  timber  and  covered 
with  lead.  Within  this  there  is  a  hollow  cone  of  brickwork 
supporting  the  lantern,  ball,  .and  cross,  and  within  and  below 
this  cone  is  the  inner  dome  225  feet  in  height.  The  inner 
dome  is  decorated  with  eight  scenes  from  the  life  of  St  Paul  in 
grisaille  by  Thornhill,  restored  in  1854,  and  the  eight  spandrils 
below  the  Whispering  Gallery  are  adorned  with  mosaics 
executed  by  Salviati  and  his  successors  from  fine  paint- 
ings by  Afford  Stevens  (the  fom-  greater  prophets).  Watts 
(Matthew  and  John),  and  Britten  (.Mark  and  Luke),  the 
noblest  works  of  their  kind  in  London.  The  Whispering 
Gallery,  which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  260  steps,  is  remark- 
able for  a  cm-ious  echo,  whereby  a  slight  whisper  uttered 
against  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  gjillery  can  be  distinctly 
heard  by  an  ear  placed  near  the  wall  on  the  other  side,  a 
distance  of  108  feet  in  a  direct  line  or  160  feet  round  the 
semicircle.  The  stone  gallei-y  runs  round  the  foot  of  the 
dome,  and  the  Golden  Gallery  surmounts  it  at  the  top.  The 
ball  and  cross  on  the  top  weigh  together  8960  lbs.,  and  the 
ball,  which  is  6  feet  iu  diameter,  can  hold  ten  or  twelve  per- 
sons. The  organ  of  St  Paul's,  one  of  the  finest  in  England, 
is  enclosed  iu  a  case  designed  by  Wren,  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  choir.  The  choir  contains 
some  admirable  wood-carving  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  At  the 
end  of  the  choir  is  the  beautiful  reredos  executed  in  white 
Parian  marble  with  bands  and  panels  of  Kosso  Antico,  Verde 
di  Prato,  and  Brescia  marble.  The  roof  of  the  choir  glows 
with  most  gorgeous  gilding  .and  mosaics,  the  design  being  by 
Richmond.  The  sculptures  by  Guellemin  represent  the  chief 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ.  At  the  top  are  statues  of  the 
Risen  Saviom-,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St  Paul  and  St  Peter. 
It  was  erected  in  1888,  and  cost  nearly  £30,000. 

A  crypt  extends  under  all  the  cathedral,  and  contains  the 
ashes  of  many  distinguished  persons  both  ancient  .and  modern, 
together  with  some  modem  tombs  and  monuments.  Here 
were  bm-ied  Bishop  B.  Walton  of  Chester,  Bishop  T.  Newton 
of  Bristol,  Bishop  F.  Wliite  of  Ely,  Sir  CI]ristophcr  Wren, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr  Boyce,  Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Collmg- 
wood,  James  Bariy,  John  Opie,  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  the  Earl 
of  Rosslyn,  Lord  Northesk,  H.  Fuseli,  R.  Mylne,  Benjamin 
West,  J.  Rennie,  Sir  Thomas  Lawi-ence,  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
Lord  Leighton,  Sir  John  filillais,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Lord  Nelson's  remains  are  in  a  ciffin  made  out  of  the 
main  mast  of  L'Orient,  and  enclosed  in  a  marble  sarco- 
phagus made  for  Cai-dinal  Wolsey,  and  those  of  the  Duke  of 
WelUngton  are  in  a  mausoleum  hewn  out  of  a  solid  mass 
of  porphyry  weighing  70  tons.  The  crypt  also  contains  a 
memorial  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Dalley,  Chief  Secretary 
for  New  South  Wales,  unveiled  iu  1890;  tablets  to  the 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Transvaal  in  1881 ;  and  brasses  to 
Professor  Palmer,  Captain  Gill,  R.E.,  and  Lieut.  Chan-ington, 
R.N.,  who  were  murdered  in  the  Sinai  Desert  in  1882.  The 
monuments  in  the  cathedral  itself  are  very  numerous,  and 
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not  a  few  of  them  are  utterly  unworthy  of  their  position. 
The  chief,  together  with  the  cost  and  the  artist  where  these 
are  known,  are  to  the  following  persons: — John  Howard, 
the  first  monument  erected  here,  £1365,  by  Bacon;  Dr 
Johnson,  £1575,  by  Bacon;  Sir  William  Jones,  by  Bacon; 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  Flaxman ;  Bishop  Heber,  by  Chau- 
trey ;  Capt.  Westcott,  £4200,  by  Banks ;  Gen.  JIackinnon, 
£1200,  by  Bacon;  Lord  St  Vincent,  £2100,  by  Baily; 
Admiral  Sir  P.  Malcolm,  by  Baily ;  Gen.  Bowes,  £1575,  by 
Chantrey;  Gen.  Le  JIarchant,  £1575,  by  C.  Rossi;  Gen. 
Ross,  £1575,  by  Kendrick;  Col.  Hon.  H.  Cadogan,  £1575, 
by  Chantrey;  Lord  Rodney,  £6300,  by  C.  Rossi;  Gen. 
Mackenzie  and  Langworth,  £2100,  by  JIanning;  Lord  Dun- 
can, £2100,  by  Westmaeott ;  Capt.' Mosse,  £4200,  by  C. 
Rossi ;  Col.  Sir'W.  Jlyers,  £1575,  by  Kendrick ;  Gen.  Hogh- 
ton,  £1575,  by  Chantrey;  Gen.  Dnndas,  £3150,  by  Bacon; 
Gen.  Hay,  £1575,  by  Hopper;  Gen.  Gore  and  Skerrett, 
£2800,  by  Chantrey;  Sir  W.  Ponsonby,  £3150,  by  Baily; 
Su-  T.  Picton,  £3150,  by  G.ahag.an  ;  Lord  Heathfield,  £2100, 
by  Rossi ;  Lord  Howe,  £6300,  by  FLixman ;  Capt.  Faulkner, 
by  Rossi;  Capt.  Miller,  by  Flaxman;  Lord  CoUingwood, 
£4200,  by  Westmaeott;  Gen.  Sir  E.  P.akenham ;  Capt.  G. 
N.  Hai-dinge,  by  Manning ;  Gen.  Su-  J.  Brock,  by  Westma- 
eott ;  Gen!  Gillespie,  £1576,  by  Ch.antrey ;  Sir  John  Moore, 
£4200,  by  Bacon  ;  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  £6300,  by  West- 
maeott; Gen.  S.  Gibbs,  £2100,  by  Westmaeott ;  Capt.  Sir 
W.  Hoste,  by  Campbell ;  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  by  Baily  ;  Capt. 
Burgess,  £5210,  by  Banks;  Dr  Babington,  by  Behnes; 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  £6300,  by  Rossi;  Capt.  J.  Cooke,  £1575, 
by  Westm.acott ;  Captain  Duff,  £1575,  by  Bacon;  Lord  Nel- 
son, £6300,  by  Flaxman ;  General  Sir  T.  Jones,  by  Behnes; 
Bishop  Middleton,  by  Lough ;  Captain  M.  Lyons,  by  Noble ; 
Lord  Melbourne,  by  Mai'ochetti,  a  fine  monument  with  two 
angels  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  tomb ;  the  Coldstre.am 
Guards,  by  Marochetti ;  General  Su-  W.  Napier,  by  Adams ; 
Lord  Lyons,  by  Noble ;  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  by  Lough ; 
the  historian  H.allam,  by  Theed;  the  painter  Tmner,  by 
Macdowell;  Henry  Hart  Milman,  by  Williamson;  Major- 
General  Charles  George  Gordon,  a  sarcophagus  tomb  with 
bronze  effigy  by  Boehm ;  and  Major-General  Sir  Herbert 
Stewart,  bronze  medallion  and  reliefs  by  Boehm.  The 
cathedral  yard  was  formerly  open,  but  is  now  partly  enclosed 
by  an  iron  balusti'ade  5J  feet  high,  cast  at  Lamberhurst  in 
Sussex,  designed  by  M.  Tijone,  and  set  up  at  the  cost  of 
£11,202.  A  portion  of  the  railings  enclosing  the  west  front 
were  removed  in  1874.  The  ground  immediately  around  the 
cathedral  is  tastefully  laid  out  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and 
is  provided  with  seats  for  the  solace  of  tired  w.ayfarers.  Both 
the  yard  itself  and  an  irregular  circle  of  houses  around  it 
have  changed  their  character  since  the  Reformation,  and 
especially  since  the  Great  Fii'e.  The  enth"e  area,  inclusive  of 
the  encircling  houses,  bears  the  name  of  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard, and  the  side  of  it  towards  the  Thames  is  commonly 
called  "  the  bow  " — the  side  toward  Paternoster  Row,  "  the 
string."  No  comprehensive  or  good  view  of  the  cathedral, 
in  consequence  of  the  close  juxtaposition  of  the  bouses  .and 
streets,  can  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  a  good 
view  of  the  dome  is  got  from  the  corner  of  Cheapside,  the 
steps  of  the  Post  Ofiice,  or  the  upper  end  of  Victoria  Street. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  situated  opposite  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  In  early  times  its  site  was  a  small  insular  tract 
surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Thames,  and  called  Thomey 
Island.  Here  a  monastic  institution  was  founded,  which 
became  a  ruin  during  the  reign  of  the  Confessor,  who  raised 
an  abbey  among  the  shattered  remains.  The  ground-plan, 
as  usual,  bore  the  form  of  a  cross.  Various  privileges  and 
endowments  were  gi-anted  to  it,  and  the  edifice  assumed  a 
great  degree  of  architectural  gi'andenr.  It  soon  became  a 
place  for  the  coronation  of  our  monarchs,  and  William  the 
Conqueror  was  crowned  here  in  1066.  The  abbey  was  en- 
lai-ged  by  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  and  contmued  nearly 
in  the  state  they  left  it  until  Henry  VII.  added  a  chapel  to 
the  original  structm-e,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  upon  which 
the  highest  skill  of  the  ai'chitect  and  sculptor  was  lavished. 
It  was  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  splendid 
edifices  of  the  age,  and  was  specially  reserved  as  the  place 
of  sepultm-e  of  our  English  sovereigns. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  abbey  was  consider- 
ably defaced,  but,  on  the  surrender  of  its  revenues,  the  king 
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niised  Westminster  to  the  dignity  of  a  city  and  its  abbey  was 
constituted  a  cathedral.  In  1855,  however,  it  was  united  to 
the  see  of  London.  In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  it 
was  thoroughly  repaired  and  the  towers  added  to  the  western 
entrance,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The 
form  of  the  abbey  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Henry  VII. 's  chapel  and  inadequate  and  incongruous 
towers  at  the  western  end,  it  is  in  the  Early  English  style. 
The  present  length  of  the  abbey  is  416  feet,  or,  including 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  520  feet ;  its  breadth  at  the  transept  is 
203  feet,  at  the  n.ave  102  feet,  height  of  the  west  towers 
225  feet.  The  choir  extends  beyond  the  transept  to  the 
middle  of  the  nave,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  iron 
screen.  In  front  of  the  altar  is  a  curious  old  mosaic  pave- 
ment, with  tasteful  ai-abesques  brought  from  Rome  in  1268 
by  Abbot  Ware.  The  fine  woodwork  of  the  chou:  was  exe- 
cuted in  1848.  The  organ  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1884  and 
stands  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  screen  between  the  choir 
and  the  nave.  The  reredos  is  a  beautiful  modern  work 
erected  m  1867,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  red  and  white 
alab.aster.  The  large  figures  in  the  niches  represent  Moses, 
Diivid,  St  Peter,  and  St  Paul.  The  recess  above  the  t.able 
contains  a  fine  Venetian  glass  mosaic  by  Salviati  represent- 
ing the  Last  Supper.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  of  great 
magnificence,  and  displays  gi-and  masses  of  marble  columns 
separating  the  nave  from  the  side  aisles,  and  it  is  decor.ated 
with  upwards  of  twenty  stained  glass  windows.  The  west 
window  has  figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the  patriarchs, 
the  great  "  rose  "  window  in  the  north  transept  has  paintings 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  south  transept  is  a 
"marigold"  window  erected  in  1814.  At  the  eastern  end  of 
the  choir  stands  the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  con- 
taining the  shrine  of  St  Edward.  Here  also  is  the  coronation 
chair  of  the  Scottish  kings,  brought  from  Scone  by  Edward  I. 
in  1297,  and  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  in  which  lie  the 
ashes  of  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  magnificent  tomb 
of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen  is  placed  in  the  body  of  this 
chapel,  in  a  curious  chantry  of  cast  brass,  admirably  executed 
and  interspersed  with  effigies,  armorial  bearings,  and  devices 
relating  to  the  union  of  the  Red  and  White  Roses. 

Statues  are  numerous  in  the  abbey,  and  are  chiefly  contained 
in  side  chapels,  of  which  there  are  several,  viz.,  St  Benedict's, 
St  Edmund's,  St  Nicholas",  St  Paul's,  St  Erasmus',  John  the 
Baptist's,  and  Bishop  Islip's,  besides  those  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  choir,  transept,  and  nave 
also  contain  many  specimens  of  sculpture  from  the  chisels  of 
Flaxman,  Chantrey,  Ronbiliac,  Bacon,  Westmaeott,  Gibson, 
Behnes,  and  others.  Poet's  Corner  is  the  famous  receptacle 
of  the  busts  of  English  worthies.  The  cloisters  and  the 
chapter-house  contain  some  curious  old  effigies.  Westminster 
Abbey  is  a  collegiate  church,  with  a  dean  and  chapter  who 
possess  considerable  authority  over  the  adjoining  disti'ict  and 
a  revenue  of  about  £30,000  per  annum. 

According  to  some  very  recent  returns  there  are  sixty-sis 
churches  in  the  City  of  London,  and  very  neai-ly  four  hundred 
and  fifty  beyond  its  boundaries  but  within  the  circle  of 
Inner  London.  From  considerations  of  space  we  cannot  do 
more  than  mention  a  few  out  of  this  immense  number.  The 
Chapel  Royal,  St  James',  has  but  Uttle  architectural  interest, 
but  it  possesses  a  beautiful  painted  ceiling  by  Holbein.  The 
marriage  of  Queen  Victoria  with  Prince  Albert,  and  several 
subsequent  mariiages  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family, 
have  been  celebrated  here,  including  that  of  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  York  with  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck  on  6 
July,  1893.  The  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy,  restored  in  1865 
at  the  expense  of  the  Queen,  after  being  neai-ly  destroyed 
by  fire,  was  originally  built  in  1505  on  pai-t  of  the  site 
of  the  palace  of  the  Savoy.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
has  a  fine  modern  wooden  ceiling,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, in  which  are  sacred  emblems  and  heraldic  devices. 
It  contains  some  very  interesting  brasses  and  monuments. 
The  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  originallj  the  banqueting- 
hoHse  of  the  palace,  and  which  it  is  siiid  was  never  con- 
secrated, is  now  closed  as  a  chapel  .and  is  used  by  tha 
Royal  United  Sen'ice  Institution.  The  Temple  Church, 
or  St  Mary's  Church,  is  situated  witliin  the  bounds  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  It  consists  of  two  sections,  the  Round  Chm-ch 
and  the  Choir.  The  Round  Church  is  about  58feet  in  diameter, 
is  in  the  Transition  Norman  style,  and  was  built  in  1185  ou 
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the  plan  of  the  Clrarch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerasalem. 
The  choir,  in  the  Early  English  style,  was  added  in  1240. 
The  whole  bnilding  was  restored  in  1839-42  at  a  cost  of 
about  £70,000.  It  contains  nine  tombs  of  Crusaders,  with 
recumbent  figures  in  complete  armour,  the  grave  and  monu- 
ment of  William  le  Mariscball,  Protector  of  England  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  III.,  and  a  white  marble  monument 
of  John  Selden,  with  many  others.  The  Priory  Church  of  Si 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  in  Smithfield,  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  chapel  in  the  Tower,  the  oldest  church  in  the  city 
of  London.  It  was  founded  by  Rahere  in  1123,  and  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  pure  Norman.  The  last  prior  surrendered 
to  Henry  VIII.  in  1540,  when  the  nave  and  transept  were 
destroyed — the  beginning  of  the  ill-usage  the  church  suffered. 
Until  recently  a  blacksmith's  forge  was  at  work  on  the  site  of 
the  north  transept.  In  1893  the  building  was  restored  at 
a  cost  of  £28,000.  It  contains  some  ancient  and  interesting 
tombs  and  monuments,  including  that  of  the  founder  Kahere. 
St  Helen  Church,  in  St  Helen's  Place,  called  by  Dean 
Stanley  the  "  Westminster  Abbey  of  the  City,"  once  belonged 
to  an  ancient  nunnery  and  dates  originally  from  1145-50. 
It  is  a  rectangular  building,  120  feet  long,  62  wide,  and 
38  high.  The  body  of  the  church  consists  of  a  nave  parted 
into  two  aisles  by  an  irregular  order  of  five  pillars  and 
six  Pointed  arches,  and  of  a  south-eastern  transept  con- 
taining a  chantry  and  two  small  chapels  now  thrown  into 
one.  It  has  some  stained  glass  windows,  one  of  which  was 
inserted  in  1884  in  memory  of  Shakespeare,  who  was  a 
parishioner  in  1598  and  is  rated  in  the  parish  books  for 
£5  13s.  id.,  and  it  contains  some  very  ancient  tombs  and 
monuments,  including  those  of  Sir  John  Crosby  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham.  St  Ethelburga's,  which  stands  near 
Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate  Street,  is  a  small  plain  building, 
but  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  London. 
Among  other  churches  of  interest  in  the  city  the  following 
m-iy  be  mentioned: — Allhalloios,  Barking,  stands  in  Great 
Tower  Street,  took  the  second  part  of  its  designation  from 
the  nunnery  of  Barking,  to  which  it  belonged,  is  partly  De- 
corated English,  partly  Later  English,  with  a  steeple  built  in 
1659  ;  included  chapels  erected  by  Eichai'd  I.  and  Edward  I., 
and  a  chantry  founded  by  Richard  III. ;  contains  some  very 
fine  brasses,  from  1400  till  1651,  one  of  which  is  of  W. 
Thynne,  the  first  editor  of  all  Chaucer's  works ;  contained 
the  bodies  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Bishop  Fisher,  and  Arch- 
bishop Laud — removed  from  it  after  the  Restoration ;  and  had 
foravicai-Hickes,theauthorof  the  "Thesaurus."  Allhallows, 
Lombard  Street,  succeeded  an  ancient  church  of  1053  and  a 
subsequent  one  of  1516,  was  rebnilt  by  Wren  at  a  cost  of 
£8058,  and  has  a  good  carved  door.  St  Andrew^s,  Holborn, 
rebuilt  in  1686  by  Wren,  has  a  magnificent  and  beautiful 
interior.  It  was  in  this  church  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
baptized.  St  Andrew's,  Undershaft,  stands  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  took  the  latter  pai-t  of  its  name  from  a  shaft  or  May- 
pole fixed  annually  upon  it  after  the  "  evil  May-day  "  of  1517, 
was  rebuilt  in  1520-32  by  W.  Fitzwilliam,  is  good  Later 
English,  has  a  painted  window  with  portraits  of  English  kings, 
and  contains  a  carved  pulpit,  three  brasses  from  1600 
till  1598,  an  effigies  of  Sir  H.  Hammersley,  a  monument  to 
Stowe  the  antiquai-y,  and  the  grave  of  Motteux,  the  trans- 
lator of  "Don  Quixote."  St  Andrews-by-the- Wardrobe 
stands  near  Doctors'  Commons,  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  at  a 
cost  of  £7000.  St  Bride's,  Fleet  Sti-eet,  succeeded  a  previous 
chm-ch  older  than  1362,  enlarged  in  1480,  containing  the 
graves  of  Wynkin  de  Worde,  Sir  Richard  Baker,  Moll  Cut 
Purse,  and  Colonel  Lovelace,  and  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire; 
was  built  in  1680-1703  by  Wren  at  a  cost  of  £11,430  ;  retains 
a  doorway  of  the  previous  church ;  has  a  very  beautiful  steeple, 
originally  234  feet  high,  injured  by  lightning  in  1764  and 
then  reduced  8  feet  in  height ;  has  also  a  stained  glass  window 
by  Meiss,  copied  from  Rubens'  "  Descent  from  the  Cross," 
and  put  up  in  1824  j  and  contains  the  gi-ave  of  Richardson 
the  novelist.  Chrislchurch,  Newgate  Street,  was  restored 
in  1687-1704  by  Wren,  has  capacity  for  3000  persons,  is 
the  place  where  the  Spital  sermons  are  preached  before  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  contains  the  graves  of  Bur- 
dett  and  Richard  Baxter.  St  Dunstan's-in-the-East  stands 
in  Tower  Street,  was  restored  by  Wren  after  the  Great  Fire, 
had  then  added  to  it  a  spne  resting  on  flying  buttresses, 
similar  to  the  spire  of  St  Nicholas  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
77* 
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was  rebnilt  in  1817  by  Laing,  with  preservation  of  Wren's 
spire,  and  had  Jortin  as  a  rector.  St  Dunstan's-in-t/ie- 
West  stands  in  Fleet  Street ;  succeeded  a  previous  church 
situated  a  little  nearer  the  street,  and  famous  for  two  savage 
figm-es  which  beat  the  quarters  on  two  bells,  and  famous 
also  for  the  preaching  in  it  of  Richard  Baxter  and  William 
Romaine  to  crowded  audiences;  was  built  in  1831-33  by 
Shaw ;  is  in  the  Pointed  style  and  internally  octagonal ;  has 
over  the  side  doorway  a  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  brought 
from  Old  Lndgate,  and  on  the  corbels  at  the  sides  of  the 
principal  entrance  carved  heads  of  Tyndale  and  Dr  Donne ; 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  Louvre  tower  130  feet  high,  imitated 
from  that  of  St  Helen's  in  York.  St  Edmund-the-Kiiiy'a 
stands  in  Lombard  Street,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  at  a  cost  of 
£6207.  <S(  Giles-without-Cripplegate  succeeded  a  Norman 
church  of  1090,  was  built  in  1545-46  in  the  Pointed  style 
of  that  period,  underwent  partial  restoration  in  1864,  was 
the  place  of  Cromwell's  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Bourchier, 
contains  the  gi'aves  of  Speed  the  chronicler.  Fox  the  martyr- 
ologist,  Frobisher  the  navigator,  Milton  the  poet,  and  Milton's 
father;  contains  also  a  bust  of  Milton,  by  Bacon,  placed  hero 
in  1773,  and  had  Bishop  Andrews  and  the  gi-andfather  of 
John  Wesley  as  vicars.  St  Katharine  Cree's  stands  in  Leaden- 
hall Street  on  gi-ound  which  was  part  of  the  gi-aveyard  of  Holy 
Trinity  Priory,  was  rebuilt  in  1630  by  Inigo  Jones,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  and  veiy  ritualistically  opened  by 
Laud,  and  contains  an  effigies  of  Sir  M.  Throgmorton  and 
the  gi'ave  of  Holbein.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  annual  "  lion 
sermon,"  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  Lord  Mayor  Gayer 
from  a  lion  while  he  was  travelling  in  Afiica,  and  its  annual 
"  flower  sermon."  St  Lawrence,  Jewry,  stands  in  King 
Street,  Cheapside,  succeeded  a  church  in  which  Tillotsou 
lectured  and  which  had  Bishop  Wilkins  as  a  vicar,  was 
rebnilt  by  Wren  at  a  cost  of  £11,870,  has  a  spire  with  the 
gi-idiron  of  St  Lawrence  for  a  weathercock,  and  contains  the 
graves  of  Tillotsou  and  Wilkins.  St  Magnus-the-Martyr's 
stands  near  the  end  of  London  Bridge,  was  rebuilt  by  Wren 
at  a  cost  of  £9579,  has  an  elegant  cupola  and  lantern,  and 
contains  a  monumental  tablet  to  Bishop  Miles  Coverdale,  who 
was  rector,  and  whose  remains  were  brought  hither  from  St 
Bartholomew's-by-the-Exchange,  at  the  taking  down  of  that 
church.  St  iJargaret's,  Lothbuiy,  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  at  a 
cost  of  £5340,  measures  64  feet  by  60,  contains  a  carved 
font  by  G.  Gibbons,  and  has  attached  to  it  the  "  golden 
lectureship "  of  £400  under  the  Haberdashers'  Company. 
St  Margaret's,  Lndgate,  succeeded  a  previous  church  of 
1437,  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  at  a  cost  of  £6378,  has  a 
beautiful  small  spire  which  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
massive  foi-m  of  the  neighbouring  cathedral,  had  as  a  rector 
Purchas,  the  author  of  the  "  Pilgrimage,"  and  contains  his 
gi-ave.  St  Mary's,  Abchm'ch,  stands  in  Abchurch  Lane,  was 
rebuilt  by  Wren  at  a  cost  of  £4922,  and  has  a  spherical  roof, 
painted  by  Thornhill,  and  carvings  by  G.  Gibbons.  St  Malay's, 
Aldermary,  stands  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  succeeded  a  pre- 
vious church  founded  by  Lord  Mayor  Keble,  was  built  after 
the  model  of  that  church  in  the  Pointed  style  by  Wren, 
measures  100  feet  in  length,  63  in  width,  and  46  in  height, 
and  has  a  tower  and  spire  136  feet  high.  St  Mary's-at- 
Hill  stands  in  Eastcheap,  was  restored  or  rebuilt  by  Wren 
and  repaired  in  1849,  has  a  brick  tower,  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  Brand  the  author  of  "Popular  Antiquities,"  and 
was  the  place  in  which  the  poet  Young  was  married.  St 
Mary-le-Bow,  or  Bo^l}  Church,  stands  in  Cheapside,  on 
the  arches  of  the  crypt  of  a  Noiman  church  which  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  eai-Iiest  ai-ched  one  in  London,  and  may 
thence  have  taken  the  name  of  Le  Bow.  The  ancient  church 
was  built  in  1087;  was  the  original  meeting-place  of  the 
Court  of  Ai-ches ;  had  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  a  tribune 
in  which  the  royal  family  sat  to  see  the  city  processions; 
and  was  noted  for  the  sound  of  its  bells,  mentioned  in  a 
famous  line  of  Pope,  and  the  subject  of  a  proverb  which 
makes  birth  withiu  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells  equivalent  to 
London  citizenship.  The  present  chm-ch  was  built  by  Wren 
at  a  cost  of  £8071 ;  is  regarded,  next  to  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
as  his  masterpiece;  has  a  remarkably  beautiful  steeple,  239^ 
feet  high,  exhibiting  all  the  orders  of  pillared  architecture, 
containing  a  balcony  in  place  of  the  tribune  on  the  old 
chm-ch,  tei-minating  in  a  dragon-vane  9  feet  long,  and  re- 
stored in  1820  by  Gwilt;  is  the  chm-ch  in  which  the  bishops- 
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elect  of  the  province  of  Cantefbuiy  are  confirmed,  and  in 
which  the  Boyle  lectures  are  preached;  and  bad  Bishop 
Newton,  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  "  Prophecies,"  as  a 
rector  for  twenty-five  years.  The  bells  of  the  present  steeple 
retain  the  fame  of  the  ancient  ones,  were  set  up  in  1762, 
and  form  a  peal  of  ten.  St  Mary's,  Woolnotb,  stands  in 
Lombard  Street;  succeeded  a  previous  church  founded  in 
1355,  rebuilt  in  1496,  and  partly  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire; 
was  built  in  1716-19  by  Hawksraoor;  presents  a  bold 
exterior  in  the  so-called  Tuscan  style;  had  John  Newton, 
the  author  of  "  Cardiphonia "  and  other  religious  writings, 
as  a  rector  for  twenty-eight  years ;  and  contains  a  monu- 
mental tablet  to  him,  with  an  afiecting  inscription.  Si 
Miclaers,Govn\a\,  is  iu  the  Pointed  style;  was  m.ainlybuUt 
by  Wren  at  a  cost  of  £4686  ;  has  a  fine  tuneted  tower,  m 
various  styles,  copied  from  the  tower  of  a  previous  church  ; 
was  restored  in  1721  by  Gibbs,  and  again  shortly  before 
1861 ;  and  contains  the  graves  of  the  chronicler  Fabian  and 
the  Puritan  Nye.  St  Olave's,  Hart  Street,  is  one  of  the 
tbu-teen  city  chm-ches  which  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  and  is 
a  good  specimen  of  15th  century  Perpendicular.  It  con- 
tains nmnerons  memorials,  including  those  of  "Diary" 
Pepys  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  and  a  beautifully-carved 
pulpit  ascribed  to  Grinling  Gibbons  which  formerly  stood 
in  the  church  of  St  Benet,  Gracechurch  Street.  St  Peter's, 
Cornhill,  succeeded  one  of  the  earhest  churches  in  London ; 
was  built  by  Wren  at  a  cost  of  £5467  ;  has  a  brick  steeple 
with  a  key-shaped  vane;  contains  a  screen  by  G.  Gibbons; 
and  had  Beveridge  as  rector.  St  Peter  s-k-Poer  stands 
in  Broad  Street;  was  built  in  1788-92  by  J.  Gibson,  at 
a  cost  of  upwards  of  ,£4000  ;  is  a  circular-  edifice  with  good 
front  and  no  side-windows;  and  had  Bishop  Hoadley  as 
rector.  St  Peter's-ad-Vincula,  which  stands  at  the  NW 
corner  of  the  Tower,  was  erected  by  Edward  I.  on  the  site 
of  a  still  older  church,  re-erected  by  Edward  III.,  altered 
by  Henry  VIIL,  and  restored  in  1877.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  graves  of  many  celebrated  persons  who  were  executed  at 
the  Tower,  among  whom  are  Sir  Thomas  More,  Queen  Anne 
Boleyu,  Thomas  Cromwell  Earl  of  Essex,  Queen  Catherine 
Howard,  John  Dudley  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley,  James  Fitzroy  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Srnion  Lord 
Eraser  of  Lovat.  St  Sepulchre's-without-Newgate  stands  on 
Snow  Hill,  opposite  Newgate  ;  was  partly  destroyed  by  the 
Great  Fire,  and  partly  rebuilt  by  Wren  ;  contains  the  grave  of 
Roger  Ascham;  and  has,  in  the  street-wall  of  its  churchyard, 
the  first  of  the  London  drinking  fountains.  St  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook,  stands  close  behind  the  Mansion  House ;  was  built  by 
Wren  at  a  cost  of  £7652,  and  is  said  to  have  been  considered 
by  him  his  mastei-piece ;  has  a  plain  exterior  but  a  very  fine 
interior;  is  a  parallelogi-am,  87  feet  long  and  64  wide, 
divided  by  two  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  with  a  dome 
rising  from  the  centre,  and  surmounted  by  a  lantern ;  con- 
tains West's  "Stoning  of  Stephen," and  the  gi-ave  and  monu- 
ment of  Su-  John  Vanbrugh;  and  had  Pendleton,  the  turn- 
coat vicar  of  Bray,  as  rector.  St  Stciihin's,  Loudon  Stone, 
stands  in  Cannon  Street,  opposite  the  city  terminus  of  the 
S.E.R. ;  was  built  by  Wren  at  a  cost  of  £4687,  and  was  re- 
stored in  1869,  with  conversion  of  its  style  from  Renaissance 
to  nondescript  Gothic.  St  Vedast's,  Foster  Lane,  was  re- 
built by  Wren,  has  a  fine  spire,  and  contains  a  screen  by  G. 
Gibbons. 

Among  the  churches  of  the  West  End  may  be  noticed  All 
Saints,  in  Margaret  Street,  Regent  Street,  a  fine  modern 
Gothic  building  of  brick,  built  by  Butterfield  in  1860-59, 
and  lavishly  decorated  in  the  interior  with  marble  and  gilding. 
All  Souls,  Langham  Place,  was  designed  by  Nash  and  built 
iu  1822-25.  It  is  remarkable  tor  its  entrance,  which  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  circular  tower  of  Mars,  with  Ionic  columns 
and  Corinthian  peristyle,  surmounted  by  a  conical  spire  which 
is  sometimes  iiTeverently  described  as  "  the  extingmsher." 
St  Amu's,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  contains  the  grave  of  King 
Theodore  of  Corsica,  who  died  a  pauper  in  this  parish  in 
1686  and  was  interred  at  the  cost  of  John  Wright,  an  oil- 
man, of  Compton  Street.  An  inscription  on  the  tablet  erected 
in  memory  of  the  king,  written  by  Horace  Walpole,  declai'es — 


!  Clement  Danes  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Strand,  and 
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occupies  a  spot  on  which  a  Christian  church  has  stood  since' 
the  year  1002.  It  was  erected  about  1668  by  Edward  Pearce, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is  of  white 
stone,  in  the  Corinthian  style  of  architecture.  The  tower,. 
115  feet  in  height,  was  added  by  Gibbs  in  1719.  Dr  John- 
son used  to  worship  regularly  in  this  church,  a  fact  recorded 
by  a  tablet  on  the  back  of  his  pew  iu  the  N  gallery.  St 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  built  in  1742  by  James,  has  a 
classical  portico  and  three  stained  glass  windows  made  iu 
Malmes  about  1520  and  brought  to  England  early  in  the 
19th  century.  There  is  a  picture  of  "The  Last  Supper," 
by  Thornhill,  over  the  communion  table,  which  is  enclosed 
in  a  carved  frame  attributed  to  Grinling  Gibbons.  This  used 
for  a  long  time  to  be  the  most  celebrated  church  in  London 
for  fashionable  weddings.  St  George's,  Hart  Street,  Blooms- 
bury,  was  built  by  a  pupil  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Nicholas 
Hawksmoor,  in  1731.  It  has  a  very  large  portico,  supported 
by  eight  Corinthian  columns,  and  a  cuiious  steeple  consisting 
of  steps  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  George  I.,  in  a  Roman, 
toga,  the  latter  giving  the  epigram — 


"  When  Harry  the  Eighth  left  the  Pope  in  the  lurch. 
He  ruled  over  England,  as  head  of  the  Church; 
But  George's  good  subjects,  the  Bloomsbury  people. 


He  ruled  over  England,  as  head  of  the  Church; 
But  George's  good  subjects,  the  Bloomsbury  peoi 
Instead  of  the  Church  made  him  head  of  the  steeple. 

St  Giles-in-the-Flelds  was  originally  built  by  Matilda,  the- 
queen  of  Henry  L,  in  the  year  1101  as  the  chapel  of  an 
hospital  for  lepers,  was  rebuilt  in  1623  aud  again  in  1734. 
It  is  a  fine  building  of  Portland  stone,  and  it  has  in  the 
church  and  churchyard  the  gi-aves  of  several  celebrated  per- 
sons, among  whom  are  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbm-y,  George 
Chapman  the  translator  of  Homer,  Andrew  Mar-vel,  Sir-  Roger 
L'Estrauge,  and  Richard  Penderell,  who  assisted  the  escape 
of  Charles  II.  St  James',  Piccadilly,  built  by  Wren  in 
1682-84,  has  a  plain  exterior,  -with  a  tower  and  spu-e  150 
feet  high.  The  interior,  divided  into  a  nave  and  aisles  by 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  of  Wren's  works.  It  contains  some  beautiful  carvings 
over  the  altar  and  a  carved  marble  font,  both  being  the  work 
of  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  organ  was  originally  bnilt  for 
James  II.'s  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Whitehall,  and  was 
presented  to  this  church  by  his  daughter,  Queen  Mary,  in 
1691.  St  Luke's,  the  parish  church  of  Chelsea,  was  origin- 
ally bnilt  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  (1307-27),  but  was 
altered  so  as  to  assume  its  present  shape  about  1660,  though 
some  of  the  older  work  remains  in  its  chancel  and  its  side 
chapels.  Sir-  Thomas  More  erected  the  chapel  on  the  S  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  there  is  in  the  chancel  a  black  marble 
tablet  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Lady  More,  which  he 
placed  there  three  years  before  his  death.  The  church  con- 
tains many  old  monuments  and  some  chained  books.  St 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  was  originally  built  by  Edward  the- 
Confessor,  was  rebuilt  by  Edwar-d  I.,  and  was  greatly  altered 
and  improved  by  Edward  IV.  In  1735  it  was  repaired  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation,  and  the  E  end  was  rebuilt  in  1758. 
The  interior  was  restored  in  1878,  aud  the  building  has  been 
further  improved  since.  The  lai-ge  E  window  of  this  chm-ch, 
on  which  is  depicted  the  story  of  the  Ci-ucifixion,  was  executed, 
at  Gouda,  iu  Holland,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  gift  from 
the  town  of  Dordrecht  to  Hemy  VII.  His  son,  Hemy  VIIL, 
presented  it  to  Waltham  Abbey.  It  was  removed  from  there 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and,  after  various 
vicissitudes,  it  was  purchased  from  a  pr-ivate  gentleman  m  1 768 
and  placed  in  this  church.  There  are  fourteen  other  windows  in 
the  church  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  they  include  memo- 
rials of  Caxtou,  Raleigh,  Milton,  the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty, 
&c.  The  church  and  chm-chyard  contain  the  remains  of  Cax- 
ton,  Raleigh,  Admli-al  Blake,  John  Pym,  the  wife  and  child 
of  Milton,  James  Harrington  the  author  of  "  Oceana,"  and 
many  others.  It  serves  as  the  parish  chm-ch  to  ParHament 
when  sitting.  St  Marylehone  Parish  Church,  at  the  top  of 
Marylebone  High  Street,  was  built  in  1741  on  the  site  of  an 
older  building  which  figm-es  in  Hogarth's  "  Rake's  Progress" 
as  the  scene  of  the  Rake's  Wedding.  It  was  in  the  present 
church  that  Lord  Byrou  was  baptized.  The  chru-chyard  was 
the  burial-place  of  many  eminent  persons,  including  Charles 
Wesley  and  Allan  Ramsay  the  poet.  St  Maiy-le-Strand  was 
built  by  Gibbs  in  1717,  and  was  the  first  of  the  fifty  churches 
built  in  London  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  consists  of 
two  orders  of  architecture,  iu  the  upper  of  which  the  lights- 
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are  placed,  the  wall  of  the  lower  being  solid  to  keep  out 
noises  from  the  street.  It  has  an  Ionic  portico  and  a  lofty 
steeple.  St  Paiicras,  Euston  Square,  is  a  fine  building 
which  was  erected  in  1819  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £77,000.  It 
is  an  imitation  of  the  Erechtheum  at  Atliens,  its  tower  (168 
feet  in  height)  being  a  double  reproduction  of  the  so-called 
Tower  of  the  Winds.  This  astounding  edifice  is  now  often 
ranked  as  the  ugliest  church  In  London,  but  it  was  much 
admired  in  the  curiously  tasteless  times  of  its  building.  St 
Paul's^  Covent  Garden,  was  erected  by  Inigo  Jones  in  1633, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1795,  and  rebuilt  in  accordance  with 
the  original  designs  by  Mr  Hardwick.  In  its  churchyard  ai*e 
buried  Samuel  Butler  the  author  of  "  Hudibras,"  Sir  Peter 
Leiy  the  painter,  Wycherley  the  di-amatist,  Grinling  Gibbons 
the  woodcai-ver,  Dr  Arne  the  musical  composer,  John  Wolcot 
who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Peter  Pindar,  and  Charles 
Jlacklin  a  famous  actor.  There  are  many  other  churches, 
interesting  for  various  reasons,  in  South  and  East  London, 
but  we  can  only  find  space  for  one  or  two  of  them.  St 
Saviour^s,  at  the  south-western  foot  of  London  Bridge,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  lai'gest  of  the  churches  in  London,  and, 
after  Westminster  Abbey,  is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  Early 
English  style  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  built  originally  in 
the  13th  century  by  Gifibrd,  bishop  of  Winchester;  belonged 
for  a  long  period  to  the  old  Augttstinian  Priory  of  St  Mary 
Overy,  and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  it  was  pur- 
chased from  Henry  VIII.  and  made  the  parish  church.  Of 
the  original  building,  only  the  choir,  transept,  and  Lady 
chapel  remain.  St  Saviour's  was  sadly  disfigured  in  1810, 
when  the  nave  was  taken  down  and  replaced  by  an  incon- 
gruous new  structure,  but  in  1891-93  a  new  nave,  happily 
designed  to  form  with  the  choir  and  transepts  one  harmonious 
whole,  was  erected  under  the  care  of  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield, 
A.K.A.,  in  order  that  the  church  might  serve  as  the  cathedral 
of  South  London.  Among  those  buried  in  the  church  and 
churchyard  are  John  Gower  the  poet,  Edmund  Shakespeare  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  poet,  John  Fletcher  and  Philip  Mas- 
singer  the  dramatists,  and  Lawrence  Fletcher  who  was  a  lessee, 
along  with  Shakespeare  and  Burbage,  of  the  Globe  and  Black- 
friars'  Theatres.  It  was  in  this  church,  in  1424,  that  James  I. 
of  Scotland  married  Joan  Beaufort,  niece  of  Cardinal  Beaufort. 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  in  the  Minories,  is  an  ancient  building, 
and  is  all  that  is  left  of  an  abbey  built  m  1293  by  Queen 
Blanche,  widow  of  Henry  le  Gros,  king  of  Navarre.  It  con- 
tains some  curious  old  monuments,  and — in  a  glass  case — 
the  head  of  the  Duke  of  SuiTolk,  who  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill  in  1450.  St  Jude's  Church,  in  Commercial  Street, 
Whitechapel,  contains  fom-  copies  of  the  prmcipal  works  of 
Mr  G.  F.  Watts,  finished  by  the  artist  himself,  viz.—"  Love 
and  Death,"  "  The  Messenger  of  Death,"  "  Death  Crowning 
Innocence," and  "The  Good  Samaritan."  Whitechapel  Church, 
dedicated  to  St  Maiy  Matfelon,  is  a  handsome  modem  build- 
ing in  the  13th  centmy  Gothic  style,  richly  decorated  inter- 
nally, and  having  a  tower  and  spire  about  200  feet  high.  It 
has  an  open-air  pulpit,  from  which  addresses  are  given  on 
many  evenings  during  the  summer.  St  Philip's  Church,  at 
the  back  of  the  London  Hospital,  is  a  lar'ge  and  curious 
building  constructed  externally  of  red  brick  and  Ancaster 
stone.  It  is  of  a  peculiar  design,  the  intention  of  the  bm'lder — 
the  Rev  Sidney  Vacher — being  to  secme  as  much  iiTegularity 
as  possible,  no  one  portion  bearing  any  resemblance  to  an- 
other. Bow  Church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  is  a  very  ancient 
building,  originally  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  presents  a 
curious  mixture  of  Norman  and  Early  EngUsh,  and  has  a  low 
tower  and  an  eight-sided  turret. 

With  respect  to  the  places  of  worship  belonging  to  other 
churches  and  rehgious  societies,  some  recent  returns  show 
that  the  numbers  are  as  follows : — Baptist,  115  ;  Brethren 
(Plymouth),  16  ;  Catholic  Apostolic  (Irvingite),  9  ;  Church 
of  Scotland,  5;  Congregationalist,  100;  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion, 9  ;  Moravian,  1 ;  New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgian), 
14 ;  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  72;  Primitive  Method- 
ist, 98;  Reformed  Episcopal,  1 ;  Roman  Catholic,  42 ;  Salva- 
tion Ai-my,  78;  Society  of  Friends,  11;  Unitarian,  23; 
United  Methodist,  42;  Welsh  Calvinist,  5;  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist, 70.  Of  foreign  churches  and  chapels,  there  are: — • 
Bavarian  (Roman  Catholic),  1 ;  Danish  Church  (Lutheran), 
1 ;  Dutch  Church  (Reformed  Calvinist),  1 ;  French  Protest- 
ant, 1;  French  Protestant  Evangelical,  1;  French  Anglican, 
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1 ;  French  Roman  Catholic,  4 ;  German  Lutheran,  3 ;  Ger- 
man Reformed,  1;  German  Evangelical,  3;  German  Method- 
ist, 1;  German  Roman  Catholic,  1;  Greek  Church,  2 ;  Italian 
Roman  Catholic,  1 ;  Jewish  Synagogues,  60;  Spanish  Roman 
Catholic,  1;  Swedish  Protestant,  1:  Swiss  Protestant,  1. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  about  170  chapels, 
mission  halls,  and  rooms  used  for  public  worship,  which  can 
only  be  described  as  belonging  to  other  denominations. 

Among  the  Poman  Catholic  churches  in  the  metropolis 
the  Church  of  the  Oratory,  Brompton,  is  the  finest  modem 
example  in  London  of  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  It 
is  splendidly  decorated  in  the  interior,  the  inlaid  altar  and 
reredos  in  the  Lady  chapel,  the  mosaics  which  adorn  the 
walls,  and  the  lofty  marble  columns  and  domed  ceiling  being 
especially  noteworthy.  St  George's  Cathedral  in  St  George's 
Road,  Southwark,  nearly  opposite  Bethlehem  Hospital,  was 
built  between  1840  and  1848  from  designs  by  Pugin.  It 
is  an  edifice  of  yellow  brick  with  dressings  of  Caen  stone  in 
the  Middle  Pointed  Gothic  style,  235  feet  in  length.  It  has 
a  richly-decorated  interior,  and  in  the  chancel  window  some 
beautiful  stained  glass  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
St  Mary's  Church  in  Bloomfield  Street,  Moorfields,  is  a  plain 
building  of  the  Grecian  type.  It  contains  a  very  large  and 
beautiful  painting  of  the  Cmcifixion,  and  is  the  place  where 
the  remains  of  Weber,  the  gi-eat  composer,  were  interred  for 
a  time  previous  to  then-  removal  to  Dresden.  St  Ethel- 
dreda's  in  Ely  Place,  Holboi-n,is  a  good  specimen  of  the  14tli 
century  architecture,  and  is  one  of  the  few  churches  in  the 
city  which  escaped  the  great  fire  of  1660.  It  retains  its 
original  oaken  roof  and  its  noble  E  and  W  windows,  which 
are  splendid  examples  of  tracery,  and  are  filled  with  beautiful 
stained  glass.  It  has  an  interesting  crypt  and  a  quaint 
cloister  planted  with  fig  trees.  Originally  the  chapel  of  the 
palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  it  is  all  that  remains  of  that 
celebrated  structure.  The  pro-Cathedral  in  Newland  Terrace, 
Kensington,  is  a  lofty  Gothic  structure  of  the  Early  English 
type,  with  some  details  approaching  more  nearly  to  the- 
Decorated  style.  It  has  some  good  stained  windows,  and 
contains  the  throne  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Westminster. 
St  Patrick's,  Soho  Square,  is  a  fine  new  building  erected  in 
1893,  of  red  brick  and  Portland  stone,  in  the  Late  Italian 
style..  The  roof  of  the  church  is  supported  on  a  series  of 
pilasters  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the  view  of  the  sanctuary 
quite  clear  from  every  part  of  the  interior. 

Of  the  Baptist  chapels  of  London  the  best  known  is  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  in  the  Borough,  which  was  erected 
in  1861  to  accommodate  the  congregation  attracted  by  the 
ministry  of  the  late  Rev  C.  H.  Spnrgeon.  It  is  a  plain  build- 
ing of  Kentish  ragstone,  208  feet  long  by  106  wide,  and  89 
high,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  chapels  in  the  world.  Attached 
to  it  are  large  schoolrooms  and  a  Pastor's  College.  Other 
important  chapels  are  Bloomsbnry  Chapel,  Bloomsbury 
Street,  W;  Regent's  Park  Chapel,  in  Park  Square;  and 
Westbourne  Grove  Chapel,  Bayswater.  The  East  London 
Tabernacle,  near  the  Mile  End  Road,  and  the  Shoreditch 
Tabernacle,  Shoreditch,  are  immense  buildings,  erected 
originally  for  the  ministry  of  pastors  who  were  trained  in 
the  college  founded  by  the  Rev  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  The  chief 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  is  that  in  Gordon  Square,  Euston 
Road.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  places  of  worship  m  Lon- 
don, and  one  of  the  most  imposing.  Designed  by  Raphael 
Br.andon,  its  interior  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Early  English 
style,  the  most  beautiful  part  being  the  English  chapel 
to  the  E  of  the  chancel.  In  the  morning  chapel  is  the 
altai-  formerly  used  by  the  Rev  Edward  Irving,  who  is 
commonly  considered  to  be  the  founder  of  the  denomination. 
Of  Congregational  chapels  the  most  widely  known  is  the 
City  Temple  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  erected  in  1873  at  a 
cost,  including  the  site,  of  over  £50,000.  It  has  a  fine  stone 
pulpit,  presented  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  several  memorial  windows.  The  church  meeting  here 
was  originally  founded  in  1640  by  the  Rev  T.  Goodwin, 
chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  Other  well-known  Congrega- 
tional chapels  ai-e  the  Union  Chapel,  Islington ;  the  West- 
minster Chapel,  James  Street,  Westminster ;  Kensington 
Chapel,  Allen  Street,  Kensington;  'WTiitefield  Tabem.icle, 
Tottenham  Court  Road ;  and  Lyndhurst  Road  Chapel,  Hamp- 
stead.  The  chief  meeting-houses  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
ai-e  at  St  Martin's  Lane,  Trafalgar  Square,  and  at  Devonshire 
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Honse,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without.  The  MeihodUt  New 
Connexion  have  a  large  chapel  known  as  Brunswick  Chapel 
in  Great  Dover  Street,  Sonthwark.  The  Primitive  Method- 
ists have  theu:  larger  places  of  worship  at  Fetter  Lane,  Cale- 
donian Road,  Stepney  Green,  Hackney  Road,  and  London 
Fields,  Hackney.  The  Moravian  Chapel,  Fetter  Lane,  is  a 
very  interesting  building,  with  many  historical  associations, 
but  it  did  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Moravians  until 
1738.  It  was  here  that  the  Rev  John  Wesley  passed  through 
that  spiritual  experience  which  he  ever  afterwards  described 
as  his  conversion,  and  it  was  his  withdrawal  from  the  society 
meeting  here  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Methodist 
societies.  The  New  Jerusalem  Church,  commonly  called  the 
Swedenborgians,  have  about  fom-teen  places  of  worship  in 
London  and  the  suburbs,  the  more  important  being  the  hand- 
some building  in  Argyll  Square,  King's  Cross  ;  the  fine  Gothic 
edifice  in  Camden  Road,  Holloway ;  and  the  church  in  Palace 
Gai-dens  Terrace,  Kensington,  which  has  two  bas-reUefs  by 
Flaxman  illustrating  two  of  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer. 
There  are  many  English  Presbyterian  churches  in  London, 
the  best  known  being  the  Regent  Square  Church  in  Regent 
Square,  Gray's  Inn  Road;  Belgrave  Chm-ch,  Halkin  Street 
West ;  JIarylebone  Church,  Upper  George  Street,  Bryanston 
Square  ;  and  St  John's  Wood  Church,  JIarlborough  Place, 
St  John's  Wood.  The  Scottish  National  churches  are  at 
Crown  Court,  Drnry  Lane,  and  at  Pont  Street,  Belgravia. 
The  Unitarians  in  London,  though  not  numerous,  possess 
some  ministers  of  great  ability,  their  chief  chapels  being 
Bedford  Chapel,  Bloomsbury  Street ;  Little  Portland  Street 
Chapel ;  Unity  Church,  Islmgton ;  Roslyn  Hill  Chapel, 
Hampstead ;  and  the  Mall  Chapel,  Netting  Hill.  The  chief 
Wesleyan  place  of  worship  in  London  is  Wesley's  Chapel, 
City  Road,  sometimes  called  "  the  Cathedral  of  Methodism," 
the  fiorst  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  John  Wesley  in  1777. 
He  preached  here  frequently  during  the  hatter  years  of  his 
life,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  chapel  yard  behind  it.  In  the 
chapel  and  the  surrounding  bmial  gi'ound  are  many  monu- 
ments of  the  earlier  Methodists,  and  in  front  of  the  chapel 
there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  John  Wesley  which  was  unveiled 
on  the  centenary  of  his  death  (March,  1891).  In  1893  the 
central  east  window  of  the  chapel  was  filled  with  stained 
glass,  representing  Christ  commanding  his  disciples  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  world,  the  window  being  the  gift  of  the 
United  Methodist  Free  churches.  Other  chapels  are  those  of 
Great  Queen  Street ;  Essex  Road,  Islington ;  Horsefeny 
Road,  Westminster ;  and  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington. 
The  Salvation  Army  Headquarters  is  in  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C.,  and  their  training  home  and  largest  meeting 
place,  known  as  Congress  Hall,  is  at  Hackney. 

The  English  Jetvs  are  for  the  most  part  divided  into  the 
communities  of  the  Ashkenazim  and  the  Sephai'dim,  each 
having  a  separate  ecclesiastical  chief.  The  Ashkenazim  re- 
present those  Jews  whose  ancestors  came  over  from  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Poland,  and  their  chief  synagogues  are  the 
Great  Central  Synagogue  in  Great  Portland  Street ;  the  Great 
Synagogue,  St  James's  Place,  Aldgate;  and  the  New  Syna- 
gogue, Great  St  Helen's.  The  Sephardim,  whose  ancestors 
came  originally  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  have  their  chief 
synagogue  in  Bevis  Marks. 

The  principal  foreign  churches  are  the  Bavarian  in  War- 
wick Street,  Regent  Street;  Dutch,  Austin  Friars,  E.G.; 
French  Anglican,  Bloomsbury  Street,  Oxford  Street ;  French 
Roman  Catholic,  Leicester  Place,  Leicester  Square,  .and  Little 
George  Street,  King  Street,  Portman  Square;  German 
Lutheran,  Marlborough  Court  Yard ;  Greek,  Moscow  Road, 
Bayswater;  Italian,  Hatton  Garden,  ClerkenweU  Road; 
Russian,  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square ;  Sardinian,  Sar- 
dinia Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  Spanish,  Spanish  Place, 
Manchester  Square;  Swedish,  Prince's  Square,  Shadwell; 
Swiss,  Endell  Street,  Long  Acre. 

I.  Charities,  Hospitals,  cj-c. — The  charities  of  London  .oi-e 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  size  and  population  of  the 
great  city,  being  not  less  than  2000  in  number.  The  insti- 
tutions and  societies  of  a  philanthropic  character  may  be 
classified  into  general  medical  hospitals,  special  medical  hos- 
pitals, residential  hospitals,  general  dispensaries,  almshouses 
for  the  aged  poor,  homes  for  the  aged,  asylums  for  orphans, 
societies  for  relieving  general  distress  and  destitution,  societies 
for  relieving  specific  distress,  societies  for  aiding  cases  of 
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emergency  or  for  presei-ving  life,  institutions  for  reforming 
offenders  or  reclaiming  the  fallen,  societies  for  the  amelio- 
rating of  public  morals,  societies  for  aiding  the  resources  of 
the  industrious,  provident  societies,  charitable  pension  socie- 
ties, Bible  societies,  religious  book  and  tract  societies,  mis- 
sionary societies,  and  many  institutions  or  associations  of 
mixed  or  miscellaneous  character.  Many  of  these  societies 
are  well  and  carefully  administered  under  the  guidance  of 
responsible  and  trustworthy  committees,  and  the  expenses  of 
management  bear  only  a  fair  proportion  to  the  sums  expended 
and  distributed,  all  accounts  being  cai-efully  audited  and  pub- 
lished ;  but  there  are  others,  unhappily,  which  seem  to  exist 
rather  for  the  benefit  of  the  ofiicials  who  manage  them  than 
for  those  whom  they  profess  to  assist.  In  a  place  so  huge 
as  London,  where  appeals  for  assistance  and  charity  are 
delivered  with  every  post,  it  is  easy  for  designing  persons  to 
make  philanthropy  a  successful  trade,  and  they  often  do  so 
for  years  without  exposure  or  detection.  More  attention, 
however,  is  being  devoted  to  this  matter  than  formerly,  and 
some  of  the  London  newspapers  ai'e  doing  good  work  in  ex- 
posing sham  philanthropists.  The  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Mendicity  also  aims  at  the  detection  of  the  tricks  of 
begging-letter  writers  and  professional  mendicants,  while  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  not  only  inquu-es  into  individual 
cases,  but  gives  confidential  infoiTnation  as  to  the  good  faith 
or  otherwise  of  the  numerous  charitable  societies  which  appeal 
for  public  support.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  tot.al 
annual  income  in  the  form  of  volnntaiy  subscriptions,  dona- 
tions, and  bequests  which  is  received  by  the  charities  of 
London  amounts  to  about  £5,000,000,  or  more  than  £1  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  metropolis,  and  this  is 
quite  independent  of  the  huge  sums  levied  in  the  form  of 
rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  care  of  the  sick  and  insane. 
AVisely  and  economically  distributed,  this  sum  ought  to  suffice 
for  the  need  of  the  "  submerged  "  section  of  the  population, 
but  it  is  a  painful  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  that  is  done  there 
are  multitudes  in  the  great  city  whose  lives  are  embittered 
by  extreme  pennry,  and  that  suicides  caused  by  distress  and 
deaths  from  actual  staiwation  are  of  almost  weekly  occurrence. 
Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  charities  which  exist,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  hospitals  of  London  are  numerous 
and  important.  Among  these  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in 
Smithfield,  dating  from  1102,  and  refounded  in  its  present 
form  in  1547,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  wetilthiest.  It  con- 
tains between  600  and  700  beds,  and  gives  relief  to  about 
150,000  out-patients.  A  celebrated  medicalschool  is  att.ached, 
and  there  are  also  museums  of  anatomy  and  botany,  a 
chemical  laboratory,  and  a  good  library.  Guy's  Hospital,  in 
St  Thomas's  Street,  Sonthwark,  was  founded  in  1721  by  Guy 
the  bookseller,  has  an  income  of  about  £40,000  a  year,  con- 
tains about  650  beds,  and  is  attended  by  over  50,000  out- 
patients annually.  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  .an  old  montistic 
institution  refounded  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  formerly  near 
London  Bridge,  is  now  housed  on  the  Albert  Embankment,  in 
a  large  building  which  w.as  erected  in  1868-71  at  a  cost  of 
about  £500,000.  It  consists  of  seven  four-storeyed  buildings 
in  red  brick,  united  by  arcades,  and  is  in  all  590  yards  long. 
The  hospital  enjoys  an  annual  income  of  about  £40,000.  and 
treats  about  5000  in-patients  and  over  60,000  out-patients 
every  ye.ar.  The  London  Hospital,  in  Whitechapel  Road, 
originally  founded  in  1740,  contains  neai-ly  800  beds,  treats 
an  immense  number  of  out-patients,  and  its  expenses  amount 
to  about  £55,000  per  annum,  raised  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Its  buildings  include  operating  and  clinical  theatres, 
each  40  feet  long  by  23  wide,  and  a  chapel  80  feet  in  length, 
filled  with  a  gallery  at  the  west  end.  Being  situated  close  to 
the  chief  Jewish  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  it  has  special  wards 
for  Jews,  where  the  requirements  of  the  Jewish  haw  can  be 
obseiTed.  St  George's  Hospital,  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  w.as 
founded  in  1733,  and  its  present  building  was  erected  in  1831. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  medical  schools  in  the  metropolis,  and  is 
noted  as  the  place  where  the  great  sm-geon,  Johu  Hunter, 
practised  and  died.  It  contains  over  350  beds,  and  has  a 
country  branch  at  Wimbledon,  with  100  beds.  Westminster 
Hospital  stands  upon  pai-t  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  sanctuaiy 
or  place  of  refuge  for  criminals,  debtors,  and  political  offenders, 
and  was  founded  in  1719,  gi-eatly  through  the  exertions  of 
Jlr  Henry  Hoare,  a  London  b.anker.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  hospitals  of  London  to  be  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
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tributions,  and  has  over  200  beds.  The  Royal  Free  Hospital, 
in  Giay's  Inn  Road,  was  founded  about  1828  for  the  free 
admission  of  the  sick  poor.  It  receives  abont  2000  in-patients, 
and  ministers  to  about  25,000  out-patients  annually.  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital,  in  Gower  Street,  was  founded  in 
1833  as  a  general  hospital,  with  separate  departments  for 
diseases  of  women,  children,  the  skin,  the  ear,  the  eje,  the 
throat,  and  the  teeth.  It  is  connected  with  University  Col- 
lege, to  which  it  serves  as  a  school  of  instruction  in  medi- 
cine and  sni-gery,  and  from  30,000  to  40,000  patients  are 
annually  treated  by  the  medical  professors  of  the  college. 
King's  College  Hospital,  in  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
is  in  like  manner  attached  to  King's  College.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1839,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  hos- 
pitals in  London.  Other  large  general  hospitals  are  the 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  in  Agar  Street,  Strand ;  the  Great 
Northern  Central  Hospital,  in  Holloway  Road,  N. ;  the  Jliddle- 
sex  Hospital,  Mortimer  Street,  W. ;  St  Mary's  Hospital,  in 
Cambridge  Place,  Paddington ;  and  the  West  London  Hospital, 
in  Hammersmith  Road,  W.  There  is  also  a  large  general 
Homoeopathic  Hospital,  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
with  a  nursing  institute  attached,  and  a  branch  convalescent 
home  at  Eastbourne ;  and  there  is  a  general  Temperance  Hos- 
pital for  the  non-alcoholic  treatment  of  disease,  in  Hamp- 
stead  Road.  There  are  several  hospitals  specially  devoted 
to  childi'en,  among  the  more  important  of  which  are  the  Bel- 
grave  Hospital,  in  Gloucester  Street,  Pimlico;  the  Cheyne 
Hospital,  in  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea;  the  Evelina  Hospital, 
Southwark  Bridge  Road;  the  hospital  in  Great  Ormond  Street 
which  enjoys  royal  patronage,  and  has  about  250  beds;  the 
North-Eastern  Hospital,  in  Hackney  Road;  Paddington  Green 
Hospital,  and  the  Victoria  Hospital,  in  Queen's  Road,  S.W. 
The  foregoujg  are  exclusively  for  children,  but  there  are  in 
addition  several  which  are  devoted  to  women  and  children, 
the  more  important  being  the  East  London,  a  large  institu- 
tion in  Glamis  Road,  Shadwell ;  the  Grosvenor,  in  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster;  the  Eoyal,  in  Waterloo  Bridge  Road; 
and  the  Samaritan,  in  JIarylebone  Road,  N.W.  Of  hospitals 
devoted  to  women  only,  tltere  are  the  lying-in  hospitals 
known  as  the  Britisli,  in  Endell  Street,  St  Giles's ;  the  City 
of  London,  in  City  Road;  the  General,  in  York  Road,  Lam- 
beth ;  and  Queen  Charlotte's,  in  JIarylebone  Road ;  and  the 
general  hospitals  of  Chelsea,  in  Fulham  Road ;  of  St  John 
and  St  Elizabeth,  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C. ;  the  New 
Hospital  for  Women,  in  Euston  Road ;  and  the  Women's  Hos- 
pital of  Soho  Square,  W.  There  are  also  one  special  hospital 
for  accidents,  two  for  the  treatment  of  cancer,  seven  for  the 
treatment  of  consumption  and  diseases  of  the  chest,  three 
for  fever,  two  for  fistula  and  diseases  of  the  rectum,  six 
ophthalmic,  four  orthop;Edic,  five  for  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  neiTons  system,  six  for  diseases  of  the 
skin,  one  for  the  treatment  of  stone  and  urinary  diseases,  five 
for  diseases  of  the  throat,  nose,  and  ear.  The  Lock  Hospital 
for  males  is  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  and  the  hospital  for  females, 
to  which  an  asylum  is  attached,  is  in  the  HaiTow  Road,  W. 
There  is  a  special  hospital  for  sailors  at  Greenwich,  with 
nearly  250  beds,  entirely  free  to  sick  seamen  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  irrespective  of  race,  colour,  or  creed,  with  a 
branch  at  the  Royal  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks,  and  dispen- 
saries in  the  East  India  Dock  Road  and  at  Graveseud.  The 
French  Hospital  is  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C,  the  German 
Hospital  is  in  Dalston  Lane,  Dalston,  and  there  are  Jewish 
hospitals  in  Spital  Square,  Spitalfields,  and  in  the  Mile  End 
Road.  The  chief  hospitals  and  homes  for  incm'ables  are  the 
British,  in  Clapham  Road,  S.W. ;  the  Royal,  at  Streathani ; 
and  the  Children's,  in  Maida  Vale,  W.  The  asylums  belong- 
ing to  the  metropolitan  parishes  and  unions  are — Caterham, 
Dai-enth,  and  Leavesden,  for  imbeciles  and  imbecile  children ; 
and  Haverstock  Hill,  Homerton,  New  Cross,  Seagrave  Road, 
Fulham,  St  Ann's  Road,  N.,  Stockwell,  and  Winchmore  Hill, 
for  fever.  The  small-pox  hospital  ships  are  situated  in  Long 
Reach,  off  Dartford,  aud  the  Exmouth  training  ship  for  600 
pauper  boys  is  moored  off  Gray's  ThuiTock.  The  workhouse 
infirmaries  are  those  of  Chelsea,  Central  London  District, 
Kensington,  Lambeth,  Mile  End  Old  Town,  Poplar  and  Step- 
ney, St  George's  Union,  St  Marylebone,  St  Olave  Union,  St 
Pancras,  and  Shoreditch,  The  chief  lunatic  asylums  of  Lon- 
don, to  which  admission  is  obtained  by  election  or  payment, 
ai-e  the   Bethlehem  and   St   Luke's  Hospitals.     Bethlehem 
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Hospital  (popularly  coiTupted  into  Bedlani)  is  situated  in  the 
Lambeth  Road,  S.E.  It  was  originally  founded  as  an  hospi- 
tal in  Bishopsgate  Street  by  Sheriff  Simon  Fitz  Mary  in  1246, 
but  was  presented  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1547  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  converted  into  a  madhouse.  In  1675  the  asylum  was 
removed  to  Moorfields,  and  about  1814  it  was  again  removed 
to  St  George's  Fields,  Lambeth.  The  man  building  has  a 
fapde  about  900  feet  long,  and  cost  about  £122,000.  A  new 
wing  was  added  in  1838.  It  is  fitted  up  with  every  modem 
convenience,  and  it  can  accommodate  about  400  patients. 
St  Luke's  Hospital  is  a  large  building  in  Old  Street,  E.G., 
affording  accommodation  to  about  200  patients.  The  asylums 
for  pauper  lunatics  from  the  poor-law  unions  of  the  county 
of  Loudon  are  those  of  Banstead,  Cane  Hill,  Claybmy,  Colney 
Hatch,  and  Hanwell.  The  City  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  is 
at  Stone,  near  Dartford.  In  connection  with  this  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  London  has  to  provide  for  about  11,000 
pauper  lunatics,  and  the  sum  required  for  their  care  and 
maintenance  averages  about  £900  per  day.  Tliere  are  also 
several  large  private  asylums  for  insane  patients  of  the 
better  class.  The  charitable  societies  and  asylums,  lilce  the 
hospitals,  are  both  numerous  and  extensive,  and  they  include 
sixteen  associations  for  the  relief  of  the  blind,  five  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  twenty-seven  orphanages,  and  about  160  working 
schools,  homes,  and  refuges.  A  large  number  of  richly- 
endowed  charities  are  also  administered  by  the  Livery  Com- 
panies of  the  City  of  London,  but  the  benefits  are  bestowed 
almost  entirely  upon  the  members  of  the  different  companies. 
A  useful  institution  also  exists  in  the  form  of  a  temporaiy 
home  for  lost  and  stai-ving  dogs  in  Battersea  Park  Road, 
South  Lambeth. 

K.  Government,  Police,  Fire  Brigade,  4~c. — The  metropo- 
lis includes  within  its  limits  two  cities— viz.,  London  and 
Westminster,  one  borough — Southwark,  and  thirty-seven  dis- 
tricts, each  governed  by  its  own  vestry  or  board  of  works. 
The  City,  properly  so-called,  is  one  of  the  oldest  municipalities 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  we  have  noticed  earlier  in 
this  article,  is  older  than  the  Conquest.  The  corporation 
have  a  series  of  charters  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor till  23  Geo.  II.,  and  by  these  its  constitution  has  been 
altered  from  time  to  time.  It  now  consists  of  a  lord  mayor 
who,  dm-ing  his  year  of  office,  is  the  constitutional  head  of 
the  City,  and  twenty-five  popularly-elected  aldermen,  from 
whom  one  is  annually  chosen  as  lord  mayor,  and  two  others 
are  selected  as  sheriffs,  and  206  members  of  the  common 
council.  In  former  days  the  mayor  was  elected  by  a  general 
assembly  of  the  citizens  held  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  but  as 
this  practice  led  to  strife  and  riot  an  Act  was  passed  in 
1475  to  alter  the  practice.  At  the  present  day  a  Com't  of 
Common  Hall  is  held,  composed  of  four  aldermen  and  the 
liverymen  of  the  City  Guilds,  and  it  nominates  two  aldermen 
for  the  office  of  lord  mayor,  from  whom  t  he  court  of  alder- 
men select  one.  In  almost  every  case  the  senior  .alderman 
below  the  chair  is  the  man  selected,  but  occasionally  an  ex- 
tremely popular  lord  mayor  is  re-elected  for  a  second  term 
of  office,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  alderman  first  below  the 
chah'  has  been  passed  over  in  favour  of  a  junior.  The  alder- 
men hold  their  oSice  for  life  or  until  they  find  it  necessary  to 
resign  it.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriffs  was  by  Edward  IV. 
extended  to  the  whole  of  Middlesex,  and  they  were  entitled 
sheriff's  of  London  and  Middlesex  down  to  the  year  1881, 
when  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  that  year  they  were 
deprived  of  any  authority  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  city, 
and  are  now  sheriffs  of  London  only.  The  election  days  ai'e 
for  Lord  mayor  29  Sept.,  or  if  this  date  falls  on  Sunday, 
28  Sept. ;  for  sheriffs,  24  June,  or  if  this  falls  on  Sunday, 
then  25  June;  for  common  council,  21  Dec,  or  if  this  falls 
on  Sunday,  22  Dec.  The  freedom  of  the  City  mfiy  be  ob- 
tained:— (1)  By  servitude,  that  is  to  say,  by  having  been 
bound  to  a  freeman,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  city, 
and  having  served  duly  and  truly  seven  years  ;  (2)  by  patri- 
mony, that  is,  being  the  son  or  daughter  (unman-ied  or  widow) 
of  a  freeman,  born  after  the  admission  of  the  father,  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  (3)  by  gift  of  the  city  or  honorary 
freedom ;  (4)  by  redemption  or  purchase.  The  fi-eemeu 
comprise  all  the  constituents  and  furnish  all  the  candidates 
for  public  oflice.  The  liverymen  are  such  freemen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Guilds  as  enjoy  certain  privileges  additional 
to  those  of  other  freemen ;  they  formerly  were  only  such  as 
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bers of  the  great  majority  of  the  gailds.  The  City  Guilds  or 
companies  were  originally  eighty-seven  in  number,  but  are 
now  seventy-seven;  many  are  very  rich,  but  most  have 
ceased  to. exercise  their  old  privileges;  the  twelve  leading 
ones  are  styled  "  Honourable,"  and  called  "  the  Twelve 
Great  Companies;"  thirty-nine  of  the  whole  have  halls, 
while  thirty-eight  have  none ;  and  each  is  under  the  du-ec- 
tlon  of  a  master,  a  senior  warden,  a  junior  warden,  and  a 
court  of  assistants,  chosen  by  the  members.  The  principal 
halls  are  noticed  m  our  section  on  FMic  Buildings.     The 
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Among  the  personal  privileges  of  the  Lord  May 
following: — He  has  the  right  to  maces;  he  is  summoned  to 
the  Privy  Council  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown ;  he  receives 
a  golden  tankard,  and  acts  as  chief  butler  at  a  coronation 
banquet ;  he  is  communicated  with  by  the  Home  Secretary 
on  the  occasion  of  births,  deaths,  and  other  important  events 
in  the  Royal  Family ;  he  is  Coroner,  Escheator,  Clerk  of  the 
Markets  of  the  City  of  London,  Admiral  of  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don, Chairman  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  a  trustee 
of  the  fabric  of  St  Paul's  Cathedi-al,  head  of  tlie  Eoyal 
Hospitals,  and  a  member  of  the  governing  bodies  of  a  num- 
ber of  charitable  institutions.  He  has  a  salary  of  £10,000 
for  his  year  of  office,  but  usually  expends  a  sum  considerably 
beyond  this.  His  official  residence  is  the  Mansion  House. 
Elected  on  29  Sept.,  he  is  sworn  into  office  on  8  Nov.,  and 
on  the  following  day  presented  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  at 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  to  take  the  final  declaration  of 
office,  the  pageant  conducted  with  some  degree  of  civic  state 
and  always  attracting  much  popular  interest,  being  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Lord  Mayor's  Show."  Among  the  officials 
of  the  corporation  the  Chamberlain  was  formerly  a  royal 
officer,  and  is  so  mentioned  in  1195;  when  he  became  an 
officer  of  the  corporation  is  not  known.  The  Recorder  was 
first  appointed  in  1298,  and  the  Town  Clerk  and  Common 
Sergeant  are  referred  to  as  "  ancient "  officers  in  the  charter 
of  Edward  IL  granted  in  1319.  Among  the  officers  of  the 
City  of  London  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  are  the 
Recorder,  with  a  salaiy  of  JE4000 ;  Clerk  to  Lord  Mayor, 
with  £900;  Clerk  to  Sitting  Justices,  with  £600;  and 
Stew.ard  of  Southwark,  with  £57.  The  Chamberlain,  who 
receives  a  salary  of  £2000,  is  elected  by  the  livery.  Other 
officers  who  are  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
are  the  Town  Clerk,  with  a  salary  of  £3500 ;  Judge  of  the 
City  of  London  Court  (with  other  offices),  with  £3200  ; 
Common  Sergeant,  with  £2000 ;  Remembrancer,  with 
£2000;  Solicitor,  with  £2000 ;  Comptroller,  with  £1500  ; 
Commissioner  of  Police,  with  £1500  ;  Assistant  Judge  of 
the  Mayor's  Court,  with  £1200  ;  Medical  Officer  and  Food 
Analyst,  with  £1200 ;  Principal  Clerk  to  the  Chamberlain, 
with  £1200;  Registrar  of  Mayor's  Court,  with  £1000; 
Registrar  of  City  of  London  Com-t,  with  £1000  ;  Surveyor, 
with  £1000  ;  Head  Master  of  City  of  London  School,  with 
£1000  ;  and  Medical  Officer  of  the  Port  of  London,  with 
£900.  The  Sword  Bearer  receives  £500,  and  the  Common 
Crier,  £260.  With  respect  to  the  foregoing  officials,  the 
duties  discharged  by  the  majority  are  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  titles  of  the  offices  they  sustain,  but  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  Chamberlain  is  the  Treasurer ;  the  Remembrancer 
is  the  Ceremonial  and  Parliamentary  Officer  of  the  Corpora- 
tion;  the  Comptroller  is  the  Conveyancing  Officer;  and  that 
the  Town  Clerk  transacts  all  the  municipal  business,  attends 
meetings  of  the  various  com-ts  and  committees,  and  is  the 
City  Secretai-y  and  Recording  Officer.  The  corporation,  un- 
like the  County  Council,  has  its  own  police,  and  it  possesses 
certain  powers  of  taxation  within  the  city  limits.  The  in- 
come of  the  city  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  rents  and  quit- 
rents  of  the  property  held,  mai'ket  dues  and  fees,  and  amounts 
to  about  £430,000  per  annum,  its  annual  budget,  including 
loans,  being  about  £730,000. 

The  corporation  maintain  a  library,  an  art  gallery,  and  a 
museum — all  of  which  are  noticed  under Pu6&  Buildings — an 
orphan  school  for  the  children  of  freemen,  and  they  liberally 
assist  the  City  of  London  School  and  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music.  The  Court  of  Common  Council  have  the  presentation  to 
the  livmgs  of  St  Peter's  (Cornhill),  St  James's  (Duke's  Place), 
St  Margaret  Pattens  (alternate  with  Crown),  and  St  Katharine 
Cree  (alternate  with  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge). 
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The  London  County  Council  was  constituted,  in  common 
with  county  councils  all  over  England  and  Wales,  under  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888.  London  is  an  admmis- 
trative  county,  with  the  boundaries  conterminous  with  those 
of  the  area  over  which  the  former  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  exercised  its  jmisdiction  under  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1856,  or  a  total  of  75,462  statute  acres,  so  that 
it  has  absorbed,  so  far  as  rateable  value  is  concerned,  about 
seven-eights  of  Middlesex,  about  two-thirds  of  Surrey,  and 
nearly  one-third  of  Kent.  The  city  takes  its  place  within 
the  county  as  an  electoral  division,  but  the  city  itself  was 
not  materially  affected  by  the  Act.  Its  ancient  corporation 
retains  all  its  exclusive  powers  and  dignity,  and  it  nominates 
its  quota  of  representatives  on  the  Standing  Joint  Committee, 
to  which  matters  in  which  it  and  the  County  Council  are 
interested  are  referred.  The  council  comprises  a  chaii'man, 
19  aldermen,  and  118  councillors — together  138;  or  if  the 
chaii-man  be  already  a  member  of  the  council,  137.  The 
councillors  are  elected  for  three  years  directly  by  the  rate- 
payers, and  they  all  retire  together.  The  aldermen  are 
elected  by  the  councillors,  their  term  of  office  being  six  years, 
but  ten  or  nine  retire  every  alternate  three  years.  The  first 
council  was  elected  in  1888,  and  its  first  meeting  was  held 
on  21  March,  1889.  Of  the  first  council  the  Earl  of  Rose- 
bery  was  elected  chairman,  and  Sur  John  Lubbock,  M.P., 
and  Mr  J.  B.  Fu-th,  M.P.,  vice-chairman  and  deputy-chairman 
respectively.  The  offices  of  the  council  are  at  the  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Metropolitan  Bo.ard  of  Works  in 
Spring  Gardens. 

The  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  the  Council  are : — 

(1)  Those  formerly  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  in  connection  with  the  raising  and  loaning  of  money ; 
main  di'ainage,  including  precipitation  of  sewage  and  disposal 
of  the  sludge ;  sanctioning  new  sewers  constructed  by  ves- 
tries ;  the  control  and  management  of  the  fire  brigade ;  the 
control  over  parks  and  open  spaces  ;  works  for  the  prevention 
of  floods ;  care  of  the  bridges  over  the  Thames  within  the 
metropolis  ;  the  maintenance  of  the  Woolwich  Feny,  and  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames 
at  Blackwall ;  numerous  street  improvements,  regulation  of 
the  width  of  new  streets,  lines  of  building,  naming  and 
numbering,  temporaiy  closure,  subways  and  buildings  ;  dis- 
trict surveyors  ;  dangerous  strnotm-es  and  buildings  unfit  for 
habitation  or  use ;  structures  of  theatres  and  music  halls ; 
artisans'  dwellings ;  the  regulation  of  dairies  and  cowsheds, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  necessary  for  protection 
against  cattle  diseases ;  the  control  over  explosive  substances, 
peti-oleum  storage,  and  the  regulation  of  offensive  businesses  ; 
infant  life  protection  ;  tramways  and  locomotives  for  roads  ; 
gas  and  gas  meter  testing  ;  and  constant  supply  of  water. 

(2)  The  powers  transferred  from  counties  in  connection  with 
the  gi-anting  of  music  and  dancing  licenses  in  the  metro- 
polis, including  the  City ;  asylums  for  pauper  lunatics  ;  re- 
formatories and  industrial  schools  ;  inspection  of  weights  and 
measm'es  ;  county  buildings;  coroners'  districts,  and  other 
minor  powers.  (3)  Powers  transferred  from  various  authori- 
ties with  regard  to  higliw.ays;  the  licensing  of  houses  or 
places  for  the  performance  of  stage  plays  beyond  the  Ihnits 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  authority;  the  licensing  of 
slaughter-houses  and  of  cow-keepers,  and  the  election  of 
coroners.  (4)  New  powers,  which  are  confen'ed  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
requirements  of  the  metropolis.  In  order  to  cope  with  the 
multifarious  duties  implied  in  the  foregoing  list,  extensive 
powers  are  delegated  to  the  standing  committees  appointed 
for  asylums,  bridges,  building  acts,  corporate  property, 
charities,  &c  ;  finance,  fire  brigade,  general  purposes,  high- 
ways, improvements,  industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  local 
government  and  taxation,  main  drainage,  offices,  parks,  and 
open  spaces,  parliamentary,  public  control,  public  health  and 
housing,  and  theatres  and  music  halls.  The  meetings  of  the 
council  are  held  weekly.  The  budget  of  the  council  is  a 
very  elaborate  affair,  and  the  duties  of  the  finance  committee 
are  of  a  very  responsible  nature.  The  necessaiy  expenditure 
is  defrayed  out  of  capital  money  raised  by  the  issue  of  stock 
and  current  income  raised  in  a  county  rate.  The  power  to 
raise  and  expend  capital  money  is  conferred  upon  the  council 
bv  an  annual  Act  of  Parliament.  The  total  debt  of  the 
county  in  1895  was  about  £32,000,000 ;  but  against  this 
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'there  were  loans  owing  to  the  conncil  from  the  vestries, 
the  School  Board,  and  other  pnblic  bodies  amounting  to 
-about  £10,500,000;  property  was  held  by  the  council  of 
the  estimated  value  of  abont  £2,276,000 ;  and  there  were 
also  other  assets  bringing  down  the  total  net  liability  of  the 
county  to  abont  £18,000,000.  The  annual  maintenance 
income  administered  by  the  council  is  considerably  over 
£2,000,000.  Among  the  important  public  works  under- 
taken by  the  council  may  be  mentioned  the  excavation  of  a 
huge  tunnel  under  the  Thames  at  Blackwall  to  accommodate 
•both  vehicular  andfoottraffic,  estimated  to  costabout  £900,000 
without  the  cost  of  the  approaches ;  the  acquisition  of  new 
parks  and  open  spaces  for  recreation ;  the  clearance  of  in- 
sanitary areas,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  improved  dwell- 
ing-houses for  artizans ;  and  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  model  lodging-houses  for  casual  labourers.  Some  im- 
portant street  improvements  and  the  making  of  new  roads 
.are  contemplated,  but  these  are  being  held  over  until  the 
"  betterment "  question  is  settled  by  the  legislature. 

Another  question ,  however,  of  even  greater  importance  awaits 
settlement.  Neither  in  the  Corporation  of  the  City  nor  in  the 
County  Council  of  London  does  the  metropolis  possess  a  muni- 
cipality with  full  municipal  powers  such  as  are  enjoyed  by  most 
of  the  great  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom,  but  there  is  a 
very  general  and  strong  desire  among  its  inhabitants  that  it 
should  do  so.  This  desire  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  in  1893  to  inquire  as  to  the  best  method  of  effecting 
the  amalgamation  of  the  City  and  Conncil  of  London  into  a 
single  municipality.  The  suggested  amalgamation  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, who,  after  preparing  for  the  use  of  the  commissioners  an 
elaborate  volume  on  the  origin,  position,  duties,  and  finance 
of  the  corporation,  ultimately  withdrew  from  the  Commission 
and  refused  to  give  any  further  evidence  or  assistance.  The 
London  County  Conncil,  on  the  other  hand,  eagerly  welcomed 
the  Commission,  compiled  a  vast  array  of  facts  and  figures 
for  the  use  of  the  commissioners,  and  also  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  amalgamation,  which  was 
presented  early  in  1894.  The  plan  favoured  by  the  Conncil 
was  designed  to  effect  amalgamation  with  as  little  distm-bance 
of  existing  laws  as  possible,  its  main  principle  being  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  city  with  its  rights  and  privileges  over 
the  whole  metropolis,  retaining  at  the  same  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  new  corporation  all  the  powers  of  the  London  County 
Council. 

The  Commission  presented  their  report  in  the  form  of  a 
blue-book  in  Sept.,  1894.  They  said  that  a  consideration  of 
the  evidence  they  received  confirmed  the  opinion  suggested 
by  the  course  of  previous  inquiries  that  the  government  of 
London  must  be  intrusted  to  one  body,  exercising  certain 
functions  throughout  all  the  areas  covered  by  the  name,  and 
to  a  number  of  local  bodies  exercising  certain  other  functions 
within  the  local  areas  which  collectively  make  up  London,  the 
central  body  and  the  local  bodies  deriving  their  authority  as 
representative  bodies  by  direct  election,  and  the  functions 
assigned  to  each  being  determined  so  as  to  secure  complete 
independence  and  responsibility  to  every  member  of  the 
system.  The  commissioners  pointed  out  that  the  recent 
treatment  of  the  large  area  of  London  outside  the  city  as  a 
county,  while  adequately  recognising  its  essential  unity,  gave 
undue  prominence  to  county  rather  than  to  city  character- 
istics. London  is  really  a  great  town,  and  requires  town 
and  not  county  government.  Proceeding  from  this  basis  the 
commissioners  recommended  that  the  whole  area  of  the  pre- 
sent administrative  county  of  London,  including  the  city, 
should  in  future  be  called  the  City  of  London,  and  should  be 
a  county  in  itself,  while  the  city  as  now  known  should  here- 
after be  styled  the  "  Old  City."  The  governing  body,  prac- 
tically the  existing  County  Council,  with  representatives  of 
the  Old  City  added,  should  be  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Mayor  and  Commonalty  and  Citizens  of  London,"  and 
should  succeed  to  the  present  corporation  of  the  Old  City  and 
the  London  County  Conncil.  A  lord  mayor  should  be  elected 
by  the  council  from  the  citizens  of  London,  to  be  admitted  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  lord 
mayor  of  the  Old  City  is  now  admitted.  He  should  be  the 
titular  chairman  of  the  council,  but  it  should  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  be  present  or  preside  at  its  meetings.  He  should  be 
(the  official  representative  of  the  people  of  London,  and  should 
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exercise  and  enjoy,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  all  the  per- 
sonal rights,  offices,  dignities,  and  privileges  which  belong  to 
the  lord  mayor  of  the  Old  City.  The  commissioners  expressed 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  town-clerk  as 
head  of  the  municipal  staff  rather  than  of  a  salaried  deputy- 
chairman,  as  obtains  in  the  County  Council.  As  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  new  corporation,  the  commissioners  considered 
that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  maintain  the 
strength,  authority,  and  dignity  of  the  local  bodies  of  London. 
They  proposed  to  transfer  to  the  new  corporation  the  whole  of 
the  general  estates  of  that  of  the  Old  City,  with  all  the  attend- 
ant liabilities ;  but  the  new  corporation  should  pay  over  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Old  City  an  annual  sum  of,  say,  £10,600. 
The  sheriffs  of  London  should  be  appointed  by  the  council 
of  the  new  corporation,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com-t  of 
quarter  sessions  and  justices  of  the  county  of  London  should 
extend  into  the  area  of  the  Old  City,  which  should  cease  to  be 
a  county  of  itself.  The  recorder  of  London  should  be  chair- 
man of  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  of  London,  and  should 
in  future  be  appointed,  as  in  other  boroughs,  by  the  Crown. 
Freemen  by  patrimony,  apprenticeship,  redemption,  and  gift 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  power  of  granting  and  fixing  the 
numbers  of  the  livery  of  the  City  Companies  transferred  to  a 
department  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  City  police 
should  be  fused  with  the  Metropolitan  police,  and  be  under 
the  same  control.  The  commissioners  recommended  that 
there  should  be  one  city  or  borough  rate  for  London  and  a 
rate  levied  by  the  new  corporation  to  be  called  the  '•  city  or 
borough  rate."  Various  suggestions  were  offered  as  to  the 
administration  and  disposition  of  the  funds  thus  provided. 
The  outlines  were  submitted  of  a  scheme  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  municipal  authority  of  the  Old  City,  and  the  func- 
tions that  should  be  assigned  to  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  final 
settlement  of  this  important  question  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  presentation  of  this  report  marks  an  important  and 
decisive  step  in  the  history  of  London  government. 

Police. — The  Metropolitan  Police  Force  was  established  in 
1829  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  supersede  a  previous  force  of 
constables  and  watchmen,  many  of  the  latter  being  feeble  old 
men,  quite  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  requu-ed  of 
them.  The  popular  name  for  the  older  force  being  "  Charleys," 
it  was  natural  that  Sir  Robert's  new  men  should  be  called 
"  Bobbies  "  or  "  Peelers,"  nicknames  which  have  ever  since 
attached  themselves  to  this  useful  class  of  public  servants. 
As  mentioned  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  the  metro- 
politan police  have  jurisdiction  over  a  district  which  ex- 
tends to  a  radius  of  about  15  miles  round  Charing  Cross,  and 
covers  more  than  700  square  miles.  The  force  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  about  30  superintendents,  650  inspectors, 
1800  sergeants,  and  12,650  constables,  in  addition  to  the 
commissioners  and  chief  officers.  There  are  also  about  850 
men  who  have  charge  of  the  dockyards  belonging  to  the 
Government.  The  force  is  distributed  into  divisions,  desig- 
nated severally  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  each  policeman 
is  dressed  in  a  dark-blue  nnifonn,  and  has  on  bis  coat  collar 
the  letter  of  his  division  with  his  number.  The  dirisions, 
with  their  respective  regions,  are: — C.  0.,or  Commissioners' 
Office  ;  A,  ^Vhitehall ;  B,  Chelsea ;  C,  St  James's ;  U,  Mai-y- 
lebone ;  E,  Holbom ;  F,  Paddington ;  G,  Finsbury  ;  H, 
Whitechapel ;  J,  Bethnal  Green  ;  K,  Bow ;  L,  Lambeth ; 
M,  Southwark  ;  N,  Islington  ;  P,  Camberwell ;  R,  Green- 
wich ;  S,  Hampstead ;  T,  Hammersmith  ;  V,  Wandsworth  : 
W,  Clapham  ;  X,  Kilburn ;  Y,  Higbgate ;  Thames,  Woolwich 
Dockyard,  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  Devonport  Dockyard, 
Chatham  Dockyard,  and  Pembroke  Dockyard.  The  City  PoHce 
Force  comprises  1  commissioner,  1  assistant  commissioner,  o 
superintendents,  4  chief  inspectors,  8  district  inspectors,  22 
station  inspectors,  12  detective  inspectors,  66  sergeants,  7 
detective  sergeants,  and  about  780  constables,  with  abont  8a 
additional  constables  on  private  duty.  The  divisions  of  the 
City  police  are:— (1),  Cripplegate ;  (2),  Snow  Hill;  (3), 
Bridewell  Place ;  (4),  Cloak  Lane ;  (6),  Tower  Street :  (6), 
Bishopsgate.  The  chief  Metropolitan  police  office  is  at  New 
Scotland  Yard,  S.W.,  and  the  chief  office  of  the  City  police  is 
at  26  Old  Jewry,  B.C.  A  portion  of  the  force  of  the  Metro- 
politan police  is  mounted  for  duty  in  the  suburbs,  and  for  their 
use  and  for  other  services  about  350  horses  are  maintained. 
In  addition  to  the  police  stations  there  are  a  large  number  of 
"fixed  points  "  scattered  throughout  all  the  more  populous  dis- 
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trlcts  of  tbe  metropolis,  where  a  constable  may  always  be  found 
between  9  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  If  the  constable  at  the  fixed 
point  is  called  away  on  special  duty  his  place  is  taken  by  the 
first  patrol  who  arrives  at  the  vacant  post.  Of  the  enormous 
actual  value  of  the  property  in  charge  of  the  police  it  is  im- 
possible to  foi-m  any  estimate,  but  the  mean  rateable  value  of 
the  City  is  now  considerably  beyond  £4,000,000,  and  the 
rateable  value  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  consider- 
ably over  £37,000,000.  The  annual  net  cost  of  the  Metro- 
politan police  is  about  £1,600,000  at  the  present  time— a 
sum  which  is  equal  to  4s.,  8^d.  per  head  of  the  population,  or 
£1  3s.  3|rf.  for  each  inhabited  house,  these  amounts  being 
in  each  case  considerably  in  excess  of  the  figures  for  any  other 
larfce  town  in  Great  Britain.  The  annual  net  cost  of  the  City 
police  is  about  £112,000.  With  respect  to  crime  in  the 
metropolis,  some  recent  returns  showed  that  the  number  of 
summary  convictions  in  one  year  was  about  111,000,  and 
there  were  3034  persons  who  were  committed  or  bailed  for 
trial.  In  addition  there  were  2342  habitual  offenders  known 
to  the  police  who  were  not  committed  during  the  year.  The 
foregoing  figures,  however,  when  compared  with  the  statistics 
of  the  population  of  the  police  district,  are  less  formidable 
than  they  appear  at  first  sight,  the  total  number  of  persons 
convicted  known  to  be  habitual  criminals  being  only  116,624 
out  of  a  population  of  5,633,806,  or  2-07  per  cent. 

Fire  Brigade. — As  mentioned  in  the  historical  section  of 
this  article,  London  in  past  times  has  sniTered  severely  from 
fire,  and,  though  under  its  improved  modern  construction  it 
may  no  longer  fear  the  widespread  desolation  of  former  times, 
it  is  still  subject  to  frequent  and  severe  though  limited  con- 
flagrations. Upon  an  average  there  are  from  three  to  four 
"  serious  "  fires  every  week,  with  about  sixty  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  returns  of  the  fire  brigade  as  "  slight,"  or  a 
total  of  about  3200  in  all  every  year.  The  quantity  of  water 
used  for  extinguishing  fire  in  the  metropolis  during  one  year 
is  considerably  over  30  millions  of  gallons,  or  137,000  tons, 
more  than  half  of  which  is  taken  from  the  river,  canals,  and 
docks,  and  the  remainder  from  street  pipes.  The  number  of 
lives  lost  in  these  fires  varies  considerably,  the  return  for  a 
recent  year  being  sixty-four,  of  which  twenty-four  were 
either  suffocated  or  bm-nt  to  death,  and  forty  who  were 
rescued  alive  but  afterwards  succumbed  to  the  injuries  they 
received.  The  chief  causes  of  these  conflagrations  were 
returned  by  the  brigade  in  the  following  order : — Unknown, 
S81 ;  lights  thrown  down  but  not  extinguished,  277 ;  gas  in 
various  ways,  265  ;  oil  lamps  upset,  233  ;  sparks  from  fire, 
206 ;  candles,  175 ;  childien  playing  with  matches  or  with 
fire,  129  ;  oil  lamps  exploding,  82.  Only  two  fires  were 
returned  as  arising  from  incendiarism,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  those  returned  as  from  causes  unknown  cannot  all  be 
ascribed  to  accident.  In  former  timi'S  the  apparatus  main- 
tained for  protection  against  fire  was  of  a  miserably  inade- 
quate character.  Two  fire-engines,  in  terms  of  an  Act  of 
1688,  were  required  to  be  kept  by  every  pai-ish,  and  so  many 
as  300  of  them  were  at  one  time  in  use,  but  they  were  mere 
"hand-squirts"  of  little  effective  service.  The  formation  of 
insurance  companies  began  in  1682,  went  on  slowly  until 
1717,  accelerated  rapidly  during  the  rest  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  led  the  way  to  more  efiicient  methods  for  suppress- 
ing fire.  The  companies,  for  a  long  time,  were  too  rivalrous 
with  one  another  to  originate  common  action  against  fires, 
but  at  length  in  1833  ten  of  them  agreed  to  place  their 
engines  under  one  committee  of  management,  with  an  or- 
ganized body  of  men  to  work  as  one  force.  The  new  organi- 
zation took  the  name  of  the  fire  brigade,  had  soon  about  100 
trained  men,  with  two  floating  engines  on  the  Thames,  and 
twenty-seven  other  large  engines  and  nine  small  ones,  and 
disposed  them  at  a  central  station  in  Watling  Street  and  at 
nineteen  other  stations.  An  institution  for  rescuing  persons 
from  burning  houses  rose  simultaneously  with  the  fire  brigade, 
divided  the  metropolis  into  sixty-two  sections,  each  with  an 
area  of  half  a  mile  square;  had  trained  men  every  night  in 
readiness  to  act  on  the  alar-m  of  fire;  kept  at  forty-two 
stations  fire-escapes  in  constant  readiness  for  action ;  and  is 
computed  to  have  rescued,  on  the  average,  about  eight  persons 
eveiy  year.  A  new  fire  brigade  in  room  of  the  previous  one, 
under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  began 
to  act  at  the  commencement  of  1866.  Under  the  management 
of  the  board  the  service  of  the  brigade  was  greatly 
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but,  as  time  passed,  the  contributions  of  the  : 
companies  of  £35  per  million  of  the  gi-oss  amount  insured  on 
property  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  authorised  rate  of  one- 
halfpenny  in  the  £  on  the  netannual value  of  the  propertyrated, 
proved  inadequate  to  maintain  a  proper  standai'd  of  efficiency. 
In  1887  the  board  applied  to  the  legislature  for  additional 
powers,  hut  as  it  was  at  that  time  rapidly  approaching  its 
deserved  dissolution,  these  powers  were  refused,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  saw  the  control  of  the  brigade  pass  to  the  newly- 
appointed  County  Council.  Unlike  their  predecessors  the- 
County  Council  were  entrusted  with  unrestrained  powers  in 
the  matter  of  rating,  and  the  strength  of  the  brigade  was- 
rapidly  increased.  The  headquai'ters  of  the  brigade  are  in 
Southwai-k  Bridge  Road,  S.E.,  and  it  includes  at  the  present 
time  56  land  fire-engine  stations,  4  river  or  floating  stations, 
62  hose  cart  stations,  179  fire  escape  stations,  9  steam  fire- 
engines  on  barges,  48  land  steam  fire-engines,  78  six-inch 
manual  fire-engines,  17  under  six-inch  manual  fire-engines, 
34  miles  of  hose,  105  hose  carts,  8  steam  tugs,  13  barges,  12 
skiffs,  221  fire  escapes,  9  street  stations,  126  watch  boxes, 
710  firemen — including  chief  officer,  second  officer,  superin- 
tendents and  all  ranks,  25  men  under  training,  17  pilots,  7^ 
coachmen,  and  133  horses.  Information  as  to  the  outbreak 
of  fires  is  obtained  by  means  of  56  tire-alarm  circuits  around 
stations,  with  546  call-points,  21  telephones  to  police  stations, 
2  telegiaphs,  73  telephones,  and  8  bell-ringing  fire  alarms  to 
public  and  other  buildings.  The  total  annual  cost  of  the 
brigade  is  about  £176,000,  of  which  sum  the  Treasury  con- 
tributes £10,000,  and  the  vai-ious  insurance  companies  about 
£29,000,  the  balance  being  raised  by  a  rate. 

Water  Supply.  —The  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis 
in  its  early  periods  and  down  to  the  foi-mation  of  the  New 
River  has  been  incidentally  noticed  in  our  historical  section. 
The  supply  eventually  came  to  be  furnished  from  the  works 
of  eight  public  companies — all  powerful  and  wealthy  corpora- 
tions, who  by  their  exactions  and  overbearing  manners  keep 
theii-  helpless  customers  in  a  chronic  state  of  irritation 
which  may  one  day  bring  about  important  changes.  The 
eight  water  companies  included  in  the  term  *'  metropolitan 
water  companies"  ai'e  the  New  River  Company,  the  East 
London  Company,  the  Chelsea  Company,  the  West  Middle- 
sex Company,  the  Grand  Junction  Company,  the  Lambeth- 
Company,  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company,  and  the 
West  Kent  Company.  The  districts  supplied  by  the  first  five 
of  these  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  and  those  sup- 
plied by  the  last  three  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  Together  they  form  a  district  usually  spoken  of  as 
"Water  London,"  which  comprises  an  area  of  about  620 
square  miles.  The  ai-eas  supplied  by  the  companies  are  not 
co-extensive  with  any  districts  of  which  the  populations  are 
given  by  the  Registrar-General  in  the  census  returns,  and  no- 
exact  statement  of  the  population  is  obtainable  from  official' 
sources,  but  according  to  the  returns  made  by  the  water 
companies  themselves,  the  total  population  supplied  by  them 
in  1891  was  estimated  at  5,490,7;il.  It  would,  seem,  how- 
ever, that  the  method  they  employed  in  computing  the  num- 
ber of  persons  supplied  by  them  was  somewhat  illusory,  and 
that,  while  it  was  not  possible  to  estimate  exactly  the  number 
of  persons  supplied  from  private  som-ces,  6,237,062  persons 
must  be  accepted  as  the  closest  approximation  that  could 
under  the  circumstances  be  made.  It  appears  from  the 
returns  made  by  the  various  companies,  that  the  quantity  of 
water  consumed  per  head  of  the  population  differs  widely  in 
the  districts  ol  the  several  companies,  ranging  from  47-72 
gallons  per  head  per  day  in  the  district  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion Company  to  26'71  gallons  in  the  case  of  the  West  Mid- 
dlesex Company.  The  average  consumption  for  the  whole- 
of  the  population  of  the  metropolis  is  about  31 '19  gallons 
per  head  per  day.  The  total  daily  average  consumption  of 
water  in  London  was  for — 


The  total  increase  ui  the  thirty  years  from  1861  to  1891 
amounted  to  99,840,775  gallons,'  or  120-8  per  cent.     0£ 


Years. 

Gallons. 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 

82,615,930 
106,929,241 
149,190,202 
182,456,905 
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tbis  quantity  the  different  companies  supply  as  follows  per 

day: — 

Gallons. 
New  River,  .  .  .  about  33,000,000 
East  London,  .         .         „     40,300,000 

West  Middlesex,  .  .  „  17,000,000 
Chelsea,  .  .  .  „  10,000,000 
Grand  Junction,     .  .         „     18,750,000 

Soulhwai-k  and  Vauxhall,  „  20,300,000 
Lambeth,  .  .  .  „  10,750,000 
Kent,    .         .         .         .         „     13,600,000 

The  eight  companies  differ  widely  as  to  the  sources  whence 
they  supply  and  the  portions  of  the  metropolis  which  they 
serve.  The  Kent  Company,  which  supplies  south-east  Lon- 
don, draws  its  water  from  the  chalk,  and  furnishes  water 
that  is  purer  originally  than  any  other  supplied  to  the  metro- 
polis, but  which  at  the  same  time  is  rather  hard.  The  New 
Eiver  Company,  which  serves  the  City,  Islington,  Highbury, 
Hornsey,  Highgate,  and  Hampstead,  draws  from  Chadwell 
Spring  near  Ware,  from  other  small  springs,  from  the  river 
Lea,  and  from  some  artesian  wells,  and  supplies  a  water 
which  is  purer  than  that  taken  from  the  Thames.  The  East 
London  Company  draws  its  chief  supply  from  the  river  Lea 
and  from  wells  in  the  Lea  valley,  and  serves  from  Upper 
Clapton  southward  to  Bethnal  Green  and  Limehouse,  and 
eastward  to  Stratford  and  Plaistow.  The  other  companies, 
viz.,  the  Grand  Junction,  which  supplies  Paddington  and 
p,art  of  the  neighbourhood  round  Piccadilly ;  the  West 
Middlesex,  which  serves  Eegent's  Park  and  Portland  Town ; 
the  Chelsea,  which  serves  Chelsea  and  Belgravia ;  the  South- 
wark  and  Vauxhall,  which  serves  Southwark,  Kennington, 
Wandsworth,  Clapham,  Peckham,  &c. ;  and  the  Lambeth, 
which  serves  Lambeth,  Newington,  Camberwell,  Brixton, 
Tooting,  Streatham,  and  Dulwich — all  draw  their  supplies 
from  the  Thames.  Neither  the  Thames  nor  the  Lea  are  free 
from  danger  arising  from  pollution,  but  the  filtration  is  so 
carefully  and  elBciently  conducted  by  the  companies,  that  the 
members  of  a  Royal  Commission  which  was  appointed  in 
1892  to  consider  the  water  supply  of  London,  were  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion,  "  that  the  water,  as  supplied  to  the 
consumer  in  London,  is  of  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence 
and  purity,  and  that  it  is  suitable  in  quality  for  all  household 
purposes."  During  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century 
many  projects  have  been  formed  by  engineers  and  others  to 
enable  the  metropolis  to  dispense  with  the  water  drawn  from 
the  Thames  and  Lea,  and  to  obtain  an  entirely  fresh  supply 
from  uncontaminated  sources.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  waters  of  the  Severn,  the  Wye,  the  upland  vales  of  certain 
groups  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  the  lakes  of  Westmor- 
land and  Cumberland  might  be  laid  under  contribution,  at  an 
outlay  varying  from  £3,000,000  to  £12,000,000  ;  but  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  by  gradually 
Increasing  the  works  of  the  present  companies  it  would  be 
easy  to  increase  the  supply  to  440,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
or  257,500,000  gallons  beyond  thepresent  supply — a  quantity 
adequate  to  furnish  35  gallons  per  head  per  d.ay  to  a  popula- 
tion of  12,000,000.  The  total  income  of  the  water  com- 
panies in  1891  was  as  follows: — Chelsea,  £134,126;  East 
London,  £274,688;  Grand  Junction,  £178,659;  Kent, 
£135,842;  Lambeth,  £221,792;  New  River,  £495,121; 
Southwark  and  Vauxh.<ill,  £206,945;  West  Middlesex, 
£213,402.  Of  the  total  sum,  £13,552  was  derived  from  rent 
of  land  and  fees,  and  the  remainder,  £1,847,026,  from  the 
■water  rates. 

Drainage. — A  system  of  drainage  was  instituted  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI. ;  underwent  improvement  and  vast  exten- 
sion at  various  subsequent  periods ;  was  investigated  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1834;  and  acquired 
a  condition  which,  though  well  seen  to  be  far  from  perfect, 
was  thought  for  a  time  to  be  sufficiently  effective.  That 
system  included  on  the  N  side  of  the  Thames  no  fewer  than 
fifty  main  sewers,  aggregately  106  miles  long — on  the  S  side 
twenty-one  main  sewers,  aggi'egately  60  miles  long ;  comprised, 
subsidiary  sewers,  not  less  than  an  aggregrate  of  1000  miles 
of  underground  channels  ;  discharged  daily  into  the  Thames, 
on  the  N  side,  about  7,045,120  cubic  feet  of  sewage — on  the 
S  side  about  2,457,600  cubic  feet;  and  was  enlarged,  during 
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the  fifteen  months  ending  in  March,  1857,  to  the  aggregate 
of  44  miles  of  sewers,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £100,000.  But 
some  of  its  sewers  were,  in  fact,  mere  subten-anean  canals, 
constracted  along  the  beds  of  ancient  streams ;  so  many  as 
drained  about  3  square  miles  of  streets  and  other  densely 
edificed  places,  discharged  into  the  Thames  at  points  from 
6  to  7  feet  below  high-water  mai-k,with  the  effect  of  render- 
ing them,  throughout  these  3  squ.are  miles,  during  a  large 
proportion  of  every  twelve  hours,  a  vast  series  of  sheer  cess- 
pools ;  and  all  poured  their  contents  into  the  river  in  direct 
contact  with  the  metropolis,  converting  all  its  waters  into 
foul  diluted  sewage,  offensive  enough  if  the  cm-rent  had  always 
been  running  seaward,  and  made  intensely  offensive  by  the 
stemming  of  the  tides.  An  entirely  new  system,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  was  begun  to 
be  formed  in  1859 ;  went  steadily  on  in  formation  during 
subsequent  years;  was  completed  .ibout  1870;  and  is  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  about  £4,100,000.  This  comprises  three 
main  sewers,  called  the  high  level,  the  middle  level,  and  the 
low  level,  on  the  N  side  of  the  river,  and  two  main  sewers, 
called  the  high  level  and  the  low  level,  on  the  S  side ;  it  was 
based  on  the  principle  of  intercepting  the  old  drainage  by 
new  lines  of  sewers,  at  right  angles  to  the  previous  sewers, 
and  a  little  below  their  levels  ;  it  conveys  the  entire  sewage 
of  the  metropolis,  and  as  much  as  practicable  of  the  rain- 
fall, to  outlets  at  Barking  Creek  on  the  N  and  at  Crossness 
Point  on  the  S,  about  14  miles  below  London  Bridge ;  it 
carries  off  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  by  gravitation, 
and  provides  a  discharge  for  the  remainder  by  constant  pumping. 
The  High-level  Sewer,  on  the  N  side,  commences  immedi- 
ately below  Hampstead,  and  runs  by  HoUoway,  Stoke  New- 
ington, Hackney,  and  Bow,  to  the  outfall  at  Barking  Creek. 
The  Middle-level  Sewer  commences  ne.ar  Kensal  Green,  fol- 
lows the  Uxbridge  Road  and  Oxford  Street,  crosses  Clerken- 
well  Green,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Old  Ford,  passes  on  to  the 
Hackney  Marshes,  and  there  falls  into  the  high-level  sewer. 
The  Low-level  Sewer  commences  above  Millbank  Penitentiary, 
runs  nearly  pai'allel  with  the  Thames,  by  Abingdon  Street,  Palace 
Yard,  and  Parliament  Street,  to  Whitehall ;  is  joined  there  by 
a  sewer  draining  the  W,  and  passing  between  Belgravia  and 
Chelsea  proceeds  from  Whitehall  so  closely  to  the  Thames  as 
to  have  connection  with  the  Thames  Embankment;  goes  on 
in  contiguity  to  the  Thames  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Tower, 
proceeds  thence  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  Blackwall  railway, 
and  joins  the  high-level  sewer  at  Bow.  The  Low-level 
Sewer,  besides  intercepting  the  sewage  from  the  low-level  area 
of  11  square  miles,  is  also  the  main  outlet  for  a  district  of 
about  14|-  square  miles,  forming  the  western  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, which  lies  so  low  that  the  sewage  has  to  be  pumped  up 
at  the  Low-level  Pumping  House,  near  Chelsea  Bridge  (com- 
pleted in  1875),  a  height  of  17i  feet,  into  its  upper  end. 
The  sewage  has  again  to  be  raised'36  feet  at  the  Abbey  Mills 
Pumping  Station  before  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  high-level 
sewer  there.  The  High-level  Sewer,  on  the  S  side,  com- 
mences at  the  foot  of  the  high  ground  at  Clapham,  runs  N 
of  Stockwell,  Camberwell,  and  Peckham,  to  New  Cross, 
passes  under  part  of  Greenwich  and  part  of  Greenwich  Park, 
proceeds  through  the  mai'shes  to  Woolwich,  goes  in  a  tunnel 
under  Woolwich,  passes  through  Plunistead  Marshes,  and 
proceeds  to  the  outfall  at  Crossness  Point.  The  Low-  level 
Sewer  commences  at  Putney,  drains  Wandsworth,  Battf-rsea, 
Lambeth,  and  Southwark,  crosses  the  Knit  R.kuI,  drains 
Bermondsey  and  Deptford,  and  joins  the  high-K^viI  scwcr  at 
a  point  in  the  Ravensbom'ue  Valley  between  l>i;q)tfuid  and 
Greenwich.  The  whole  main  drainage  system  is  estimated 
to  be  equal  to  the  disposal  of  63,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day, 
the  quantity  at  present  carried  being  about  10,000,000  cubic 
feet  on  the  northern  side,  and  about  4,000,000  cubic  feet  oi> 
the  southern  side  daily.  As  arranged  in  the  first  instance, 
it  was  expected  that  when  the  sewers  emptied  themselves  at 
high  water  the  discharge  would  be  carried  off  by  the  ebb  to 
a  point  24  miles  below  London  Bridge— too  far  for  it  to  return 
by  the  following  flood  ;  while  the  sewage  would  be  so  diluted 
by  the  large  mass  of  tidal  water  as  to  be  rendered  harmless. 
These  expectations,  however,  were  far  from  being  realized, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  condition  of  the  Thames 
in  its  lower  reaches  became  almost  intolerable,  foul  banks  of 
sludge  being  formed  in  its  channel,  and  the  stench  arising 
from  the  water  being  most  offensive.  To  meet  this  difliculty 
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a  new  system  of  treating  the  sewage  has  been  introduced,  by 
which  the  solid  matter  is  separated  from  the  water,  and  after 
being  mixed  with  proto-snlphate  of  iron  and  lime  is  shipped 
into  special  "  sladge  vessels,"  huge  tank  steamers  which  con- 
vey it  out  into  Barrow  Deeps  in  the  German  Ocean,  where  it 
is  deposited  in  deep  water.  This  has  already  effected  an 
enormous  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Thames,  which 
is  mnch  better  now  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the 
past  half-centnry.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  and 
extending  the  drainage  system  of  London  is  about  £170,000 
a  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  1300  miles  of 
ordinary  and  82  of  interceptmg  sewers. 

Pauperism. — The  total  number  of  paupers  in  London  at 
the  close  of  the  census  year,  1891,  was  109,090,  or  about  2 
per  cent,  of  the  population.     These  consisted  of — 

In-door  P.\upers. 

Able-bodied— healthy  males,    .         .         .  1,93G 

Temporarily  disabled  males,           .         .  2,/ 70 

Healthy  females,          ....  1,703 

Temporarily  disabled  females,       .         .  2,339 

ChUdren  under  16 2,967 

Not  able-bodied— males,           .         .         .  15,629 

females,        .         .         .  13,789 

Children  under  16,      .         .         .         .  13,377 

Lunatics — males, 2,447 

females 2,949 

Children  under  16,      ....  786 

V.igrants, ''83 

61,475 

Outdoor  Paupers. 

Able-bodied— males,        ....  1,679 

"            females,     ....  4,565 

Children  under  16,       ...         .  11,677 

Not  able-bodied— males,           .         .         .  3,308 

"                females,         .         .         .  13.989 

Children  under  16 1,863 

Lunatics — males, 4,228 

"        females 6,264 

Children  under  16 24 

Vagrants,  .             50 

■ 47,647 


Less  persons  relieved  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  32 

Total,        .        .         .  109,090 

The  cost  of  Metropolitan  pauperism  for  the  yeai- 1890-91 
■s  given  in  the  Local  Government  Report  at  £2,435,164. 
The  yearly  cost  of  each  pauper  in  1890-91,  calculated  on  the 
mean  number  of  paupers  of  all  classes,  was  £22  16s.  7d. 

Lighting. — The  lighting  of  London  at  night,  like  the 
lighting  of  every  other  city  in  Europe,  was  fonncrly  of  a 
most  pitiful  kind,  and  oil  lamps  were  not  inhoduced  until 
1684.  A  great  progress  was  made  in  1714  by  ordering 
the  citizens  to  hang  out  lamps  at  their  doors  on  dark  nights 
from  six  in  the  evening  till  eleven ;  but  the  lighting  in  1734 
comprised  no  more  than  about  1000  small  lamps ;  and  even 
so  late  as  1797  it  had  mere  glimmerings  from  lamps  at  about 
every  tenth  door.  The  Lamps,  too,  were  hghted  only  from 
Jlichaelmas  till  Lady  Day,  only  from  sis  in  the  evening  till 
midnight,  and  only  from  the  third  day  after  each  full  moon 
till  the  sixth  day  after  the  new  one.  Gas  was  first  intro- 
duced into  London  in  1807  ;  Pall  Mall  was  illuminated  by 
it  in  1809  ;  and  it  had  come  into  general  use  about  1814. 
There  are  now  about  1,000,000  gas  lamps  in  the  metropolis, 
consuming  daily  about  28,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The 
three  chief  London  gas  companies  are  the  G.aslight  and  Coke 
Company,  the  South  Metropolitan,  and  the  Commercial. 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  theu:  operations  may  he 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  total  income  of  the  Gaslight 
and  Coke  Company  is  about  £3,700,000  a  year,  the  total 
income  of  the  South  Metropolitan  above  £1,075,000,  and  the 
total  income  of  the  Commercial  £350,000  a  year,  the  gross 
profits  being  about  £775,000,  £226,000,  and  £57,000  re- 
spectively. Other  companies  supplying  London  and  the 
surrounding  district  are  the  London  Gaslight;  the  Brentford, 
Wandsworth,  and  Putney;  Crystal  Palace  District;  and  the 
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Mitcham  and  Wimbledon  Companies.  In  1878  the  Thames 
Embankment  was  first  lighted  by  electricity,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  this  mode  of  illumination  was  hindered  by  unwise 
legislation  for  several  years,  and  it  was  not  until  1889  that 
the  new  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  opened  the  way 
for  its  extension.  It  is  now  rapidly  making  its  way  in  Lon- 
don, and  powerful  companies  have  been  formed  to  supply 
the  electric  cun-ent  for  illuminating  purposes.  Some  of  the 
London  vestries  have  also  erected  works  for  electric  supply. 
L.  Law  Courts,  Inns  of  Court,  cjc— The  chief  courts 
located  in  the  metropolis  are: — 

1.  The  House  of  Lords.  The  court  of  ultimate  appeal  for 
the  kingdom  sits  at  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  comts  of  appeal  m  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  House  sits  not  only  during  the  sittings  of  Parliament, 
but  also  during  the  prorogation,  at  times  appointed  by  the 
House  during  the  previous  session,  while  the  Queeu  has 
power — by  writing  under  her  sign-manual — to  authorise  them 
to  hear  appeals  during  a  dissolution.  The  court  consists  of 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  and  such  peers  of  Parliament  as 
are  holding,  or  have  held,  high  judicial  office. 

2.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Privy  Council 
qualified  under  384  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  41 ;  384  Vict,  cap.  86  ; 
34  and  35  Vict,  cap.  91;  39  and  40  Vict,  cap.  59; 
and  60  and  51  Vict,  cap.  70.  It  sits  in  Downing  Street, 
and  hears  appeals  from  the  colonies  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
cases.  In  addition  to  the  judges  who  are  appointed  to  sit 
in  the  Privy  Council,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  sit  as  asses- 
sors in  ecclesiastical  cases. 

3.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  situated  in  the 
Strand.  Of  this  court  the  ex-officio  judges  are  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  JIaster  of 
the  Polls,  and  the  President  of  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and 
Admiralty  Division.  As  at  present  constituted,  the  Supreme 
Court  consists  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.  The  High  Comt  of  Justice  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing divisions — viz.,  the  Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,  Probate, 
Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Dirisions. 

4.  The  Court  for  the  Consideration  of  Crown  Cases  re- 
served, sits  from  time  to  time,  in  each  sitting  to  hear  appeals 
on  questions  of  law  in  criminal  cases. 

6.  The  London  Bankruptcy  Court  is  situated  in  Carey 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

C.  The  Railway  Commissioners,  first  appointed  in  1873, 
sit  in  the  West  Front  Committee  Rooms  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

7.  The  Wreck  Commissioners'  Court  is  held  at  Westminster, 
and  other  places,  when  requested  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  court  derives  its  powers  from  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1876. 

8.  The  Centra!  Criminal  Comt  is  held  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  has  jurisdiction  to  try  all  treasons,  murders,  felonies, 
aud  misdemeanours  committed  within  the  City  of  London 
and  county  of  Middlesex,  and  certain  parts  of  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Surrey.  Besides  this  jurisdiction,  the  court  has  power 
to  try  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Admiralty  of  England. 

The  County  of  London  Sessions  for  the  N  side  of  the 
Thames  are  held  at  the  Sessions  House,  Clerkenwell  Green, 
and  for  the  S  side  at  the  Sessions  House,  Newington  Causeway. 

There  are  two  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  more  important 
being  the  Court  of  Arches,  which  is  held  at  Westminster  and 
is  a  court  of  appeal  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, having  jurisdiction  to  try  appeals  from  each  of  the 
diocesan  courts  within  the  province.  The  other  court  is  the 
Consistory  Court  of  London,  which  is  the  ordinary  comt  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  in  which  all  the  ecclesiastical  causes 
within  his  jurisdiction  are  tried.  It  is  generally  held  at  the 
Chapter-house  of  St  Paul's. 

The  City  Courts  are  the  Lord  M.ayor's  Court,  the  City  of 
London  Court,  and  the  Secondaries'  Court.  The  Lord  Mayor's 
Comt  has  jurisdiction  over  all  actions,  without  any  limitation 
as  to  the  amount  of  debt  or  damages  claimed,  provided  that 
in  cases  where  the  claim  is  over  £50  the  whole  cause  of 
action  arose  within  the  City.  This  court  also  awards  com- 
pensation under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act.  It  sits  every  montli 
at  the  Guildhall,  the  judge  being  the  Recorder,  the  Commou 
Serjeant,  or  a  deputy  appointed  by  them.  The  City  of  Lon- 
don Court  is  held  at  the  Guildhall  Buildings,  and  is  practi- 
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cally  a  county  court,  having  jurisdiction  up  to  £50.  The 
Secondaries'  Court  occupies  the  same  position  in  the  City  as 
the  Sheriff's  Court  does  to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  is 
held  at  the  Guildhall.  Sittings  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
after  being  suspended  for  a  loug  period,  were  resumed  at  the 
Guildhall  in  1831.  There  are  two  police  courts  within  the 
City  of  London,  viz.,  the  Mansion  House  and  the  Guildliall. 
In  these  courts  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City 
are  empowered  to  act  alone,  and  to  do  all  things  which  are 
othei-wise  required  to  be  done  by  more  than  one  justice.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  District  includes  the  whole  of  Middlesex 
and  parts  of  Kent,  Sun-ey,  Essex,  and  Hertford,  within  a 
radius  of  about  15  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  but  excludes 
the  City.  The  magistrates  of  the  police  courts  are  all  stipen- 
diaries, and  they  have  a  summary  and  regular  jurisdiction. 
The  Metropolitan  Police  Coui-ts  are  Bow  Street,  Clerkenwell, 
Dalston,  Greenwich,  Hammersmith,  Lambeth,  Marlborough 
Street,  Marylebone,  Southwark,  Thames,  Wandsworth  or  the 
South-Western,  West  Ham,  Westminster,  Woolwich,  and 
Worship  Street.  The  Metropolitan  County  Courts  are  those 
of  Bloomsbury,  Bromley,  Clerkenwell,  Croydon,  Edmonton, 
Lambeth,  Marylebone,  Shoreditch,  Southwark,  Uxbridge, 
Westminster,  and  Whitechapel. 

The  Inns  of  Court  of  London  are  four  in  number — viz., 
Gray's  Inn,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple. 
Each  of  these  Inns  is  governed  by  a  self-elected  committee, 
generally  formed  of  Queen's  Counsel,  called  benchers.  Each 
Inn  has  the  privilege  of  calling  students  to  the  bar,  and  of 
disbarrmg  a  hamster  for  misconduct,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  judges.  The  Inns  consist  of  a  hall,  a  chapel,  a  library, 
a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  benchers,  and  sets  of  chambers  which 
are  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  barristers  and  solicitors. 
Gray's  Inn  is  situated  on  the  N  side  of  Holborn,  and  with  its 
gardens  it  occupies  an  extensive  area,  stretching  back  from 
Holborn  to  Theobald's  Road.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Grays  of  Wilton,  whence  its  name,  and  as  a  school  of  law  it 
dates  back  to  1357.  A  Large  broad  quadrangle,  on  one  side 
of  which  is  the  hall,  is  entered  from  Holborn,  and  there  are 
gates  into  Theobald's  Koad,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  and  Bedford 
Row.  The  hall  was  built  in  1560,  is  wainscoted,  and  has  an 
oak  roof  and  some  good  painted  windows.  The  garden  was 
first  laid  out  in  1600,  when  Sir  Bacon,  aftenvards  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  and  Lord  St  Albans,  was  treasurer.  It  was  formerly 
a  fashionable  promenade,  and  is  so  mentioned  by  Pepys,  but 
it  is  now  closed  to  the  public.  The  libraiy  was  rebuilt  in 
1884.  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  third  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  im- 
portance, is  situated  without  the  City,  on  a  site  once  occupied 
by  the  mansion  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  At  his 
death  in  1312,  it  became  an  Inn  of  Court,  retaining  the  Earl's 
name.  The  gatehouse  in  Chancery  Lane,  which  forms  the 
chief  entrance,  was  built  in  1518  by  Sir  Thomas  Lovell, 
whose  coat  of  arms  it  bears,  and  it  is  said  th.at  Ben  Jonson 
was  employed  as  a  bricklayer  in  constructing  the  adjacent 
wall  about  a  centuiy  later.  This  tradition,  however,  rests  on 
very  slender  authority.  The  chapel,  built  by  Inigo  Jones  in 
1623,  in  a  style  of  modernised  Gothic,  and  altered  and  en- 
larged in  1882-83,  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  stained 
glass  windows,  its  wood  carving,  and  its  bell,  which  was 
brought  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  from  Cadiz  after  the  capture 
of  that  town  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  new  hall,  built 
in  1843-45,  is  120  feet  in  length,  45  in  breadth,  and  64  in 
height.  It  contains  a  painting  by  Hogarth,  a  large  fresco  by 
Watts,  and  a  statue  of  Lord  Eldon  by  Westmacott.  The 
library,  founded  in  1497,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  London,  and 
is  singularly  rich  in  ancient  volumes  and  MSS.  The  Temple 
•was  so  named  from  the  Knights  Templars  who  removed  tbeir 
abode  hither  from  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  lu  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  order  was  sup- 
pressed, and  Temple  subsequently  became  the  property  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  In  1346 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  leased  it  to  the  students  of  common 
law,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  time  the  gi'onp  of 
buildings  here  have  been  a  school  of  law.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  two  societies  of  Inner  and  Middle  Temple 
became  tenants  of  the  Crown,  but  in  1609  the  estate  and 
buildings  were  declared  by  royal  decree  the  free  hereditary 
property  of  the  corporation  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple. 
The  Inner  Temple  is  so  called  from  its  position  witliin  the 
precincts  of  the  City.     Its  hall  is  a  modern  building  by 
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Smirke,  opened  in  1870,  and  possessing  a  fine  open-work 
roof.  The  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  built  in  1562-72,  is 
one  of  the  finest  Elizabethan  buildings  in  London.  It  is 
about  100  feet  long,  and  its  open-work  ceiling  in  old  oak  is 
conspicuous  for  its  beauty.  The  walls  are  embellished  with 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  five  large 
full-length  portraits  of  Charles "ll.,  James  II.,  William  III., 
Queen  Anne,  and  George  II.,  together  with  a  portrait  of 
Charies  I.  on  horseback,  painted  by  Vandyke.  Shakespeare's 
"  Twelfth  Night "  was  acted  in  this  hall  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  poet  Each  of  the  Inns  has  a  library,  that  of  the 
Middle  Temple  being  contained  in  a  large  new  buildinf  on 
the  side  next  tbe  Thames.  The  Temple  Gardens  foiro  a 
pleasant  green  retreat  between  the  busy  streets  of  the  City 
and  the  Victoria  Embankment.  They  have  been  rendered 
for  ever  famous  by  Shakespeare,  who  places  here  the  plucking 
of  the  white  and  red  roses  which  were  afterwards  assumed  as 
the  badges  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses. 

M.  Railways,  Tramways,  Omnibuses,  tfc. — As  might  be 
anticipated  from  its  size  and  importance,  London  is  very 
well  supplied  with  railway  accommodation.  Most  of  the 
chief  trunk  lines  of  England  start  from  London,  and  in 
addition  to  these  the  metropolis  possesses  a  network  of  lines 
designed  at  first  to  minister  exclusively  to  its  requirements, 
but  which  are  now  stretching  out  into  the  surrounding  country 
on  all  sides.  Nine  important  companies  have  their  termini 
in  London.  There  are  within  London  fifteen  principal 
railway  stations  and  about  270  smaller  ones.  Within  n 
r.adius  of  7  miles  of  Charing  Cross  more  than  250  miles  of 
railway  are  in  operation,  and  reckoning  double  lines,  but  ex- 
cluding sidings,  there  are  over  760  miles  of  railway  withm 
the  Metropolitan  area.  The  nine  railways  referred  to  are 
the  Great  Eastern,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Great  Western, 
the  London  and  North-Western,  the  London  and  South- 
western, the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  the  Lon- 
don, Chatham,  and  Dover,  the  Midland,  and  the  South- 
Eastera.  Other  lines  are  the  East  London,  the  Loudon  and 
India  Docks  Company,  the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend, 
the  Metropolitan,  the  Metropolitan  District,  the  North  London, 
and  the  City  and  South  London,  the  latter  being  an  electric 
railway.  As  all  the  chief  railways  in  the  kingdom  are  de- 
scribed in  this  work  under  their  proper  headings,  they  will 
not  require  more  than  a  brief  mention  here. 

The  Great  Eastern  railway  has  for  its  chief  station  one  of 
the  most  extensive  buildings  of  the  kind  in  London.  It  is 
known  as  the  Liverpool  Street  Station,  although  the  longest 
front  is  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  it  covers  about  15  acres 
of  ground.  The  building  is  constructed  almost  enturely  of 
brick,  and  is  in  the  Early  Domestic  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. From  the  station  front  to  the  end  of  the  station  yard 
proper  it  is  ,ibout  2000  feet  in  length,  and  the  platforms, 
which  are  of  great  length,  are  eighteen  in  number.  Adjoining 
the  station  there  is  a  large  hotel,  the  property  of  the  company. 
Another  terminal  station  used  by  tbe  company  is  that  of 
Fenchurch  Street,  which  is  the  property  of  the  London  and 
Blackwall  railway,  but  is  used  jomtly  by  the  Great  Eastern 
and  the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  companies.  By 
means  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway  and  the  London,  Tilbury, 
and  Southend  railway,  London  has  communication  with  the 
whole  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  and  with  Hertford, 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Petirboro',  Lincoln,  Gainsborough, 
and  Doncaster.  It  also  affords  important  communication 
with  the  continent  by  its  st,ations  at  Harwich  and  Parkeston 
Quay.  It  has  an  immense  and  rapidly  increasing  local  and 
suburban  traffic,  its  stations  in  London  and  the  suburbs  im- 
mediately around  numbering  forty-seven.  The  London,  Til- 
bury, and  Southend  railway  not  only  connects  the  two  places 
mentioned  in  its  title  with  the  metropolis,  but  is  continued 
from  Southend  to  Shoeburyness,  and  by  means  of  a  loop  line 
affords  communication  with  Thames  Haven,  Rainham,  Pur- 
fleet,  and  Grays. 

Passing  westward,  the  next  im.portant  line  is  the  North 
London,  which  has  an  immense  passenger  trafiie  westward  to 
Mildmay  Paik,  Canonbury,  Islington,  Highbury,  Barnsbury, 
Camden  Town,  Chalk  Fann,  Kentish  Town,  Gospel  Oak, 
Hampstead  Heath,  Brondesbury,  Willesden  Junction,  Acton 
Hammersmith,  Gunnersbury,  Kew  Bridge,  Richmond,  and 
Kuigston.     Eastward  the  line  goes  to  Hackney,  Homerton, 
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Victoria  Park,  Old  Ford,  Bow,  and  Poplar.  The  London 
and  North-Western  railway  connects  with  the  North  Lon- 
don at  Willesden,  and  the  Broad  Street  Station  is  practically 
the  City  terminns  and  one  of  the  chief  goods  stations  of 
the  London  and  North- Western  railway.  The  North  London 
also  connects  with  the  "  inner  circle"  by  way  of  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  Uxbridge  Road,  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  Earls 
Court,  South  Kensington,  and  so  on  to  the  Mansion  House. 

The  terminus  of  the  Great  Northern  railway  is  at  King's 
Cross,  the  terminal  station  opened  in  1852  being  remark- 
able even  among  railway  stations  for  the  extreme  ugliness 
of  its  exterior,  which  consists  of  two  immense  brick  arches 
surmounted  by  a  centra!  clock  tower.  In  its  interior  the 
station  is  commodious  and  convenient,  the  main  line  trains 
arriving  and  departing  from  the  centre,  the  side  wings  being 
set  apart  for  the  Metropolitan  and  suburban  traffic.  The 
company's  hotel  adjoins  the  station,  and  the  goods  depot  is 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  passenger  station.  A  subway 
connects  the  station  with  that  of  the  Metropolitan  line  at 
King's  Cross.  By  means  of  this  line  London  has  com- 
munication with  Bedford,  Hertford,  Cambridge,  Lincoln, 
Grimsby,  Hull,  Doucaster,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Shef- 
field, Manchester,  Liverpool,  York,  Newcastle,  Edinburgh, 
&c.  It  connects  with  the  North  London  at  Finsbnry  Park, 
and  thus  opens  out  communication  with  the  Broad  Street 
Station ;  by  means  of  the  Metropolitan  line  its  suburban 
trains  run  to  Moorgate  Street ;  it  connects  with  the  Lon- 
don, Chatham,  .ind  Dover  line  at  Farringdon  Street,  and 
■with  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  South-Eastern 
railways  at  Blackfriars.  Its  suburban  trains  run  to  HoUoway, 
Finsbury  Park,  Highgate,  Alexandra  Palace,  Burnet,  Edgware, 
Hornsey,  and  Enfield. 

The  Midland  Terminal  Station,  adjoining  the  Great 
Northern,  is  as  remarkable  for  its  beauty  as  the  latter  is 
for  its  ugliness,  and  may  fairly  be  pronounced  the  hand- 
somest railway  station  in  England.  It  was  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  and  was  opened 
in  1868.  Designed  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  its 
front,  which  faces  Euston  Road,  is  almost  wholly  devoted 
to  the  huge  hotel  belonging  to  the  company.  This  front 
is  5G0  feet  long,  is  suiTnounted  by  a  clock  tower  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  270  feet,  and  by  a  shorter  tower, 
which  is  200  feet  high,  and  it  h.is  seven  storeys.  The  sta- 
tion, which  is  700  feet  long  and  100  high,  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  engineering,  its  roof  liaving  a  single  span  of  243  feet, 
which,  at  the  time  the  station  was  designed,  was  the  lai-gest 
in  the  world.  The  girders  of  the  roof  spring  straight  from 
the  ground  in  pairs  from  either  side  of  the  building,  the  upper 
ends  curving  over  and  meeting  in  the  middle.  Each  girder 
is  made  broad  at  the  base,  and  tapering  gradually  as  it  rises, 
and  at  their  junction  the  girders  form  a  pointed  arch,  which 
harmonizes  very  well  with  the  architecture  of  the  whole 
buildmg.  The  twenty-five  principal  girders  weighed  about 
50  tons  each,  and  a  special  hoisting  apparatus  had  to  be  in- 
vented in  order  to  place  them  into  position.  There  is  a  large 
goods  depot  fronting  the  Enston  Road,  and  another  is  located 
a  short  distance  to  the  nortli.  By  means  of  the  Midland  rail- 
way London  has  communication  with  most  of  the  towns  in 
the  central  portion  of  England,  with  Yorkshu-e,  Carlisle,  and 
Scotland,  with  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Barrow,  Morecambe, 
and  the  English  Lake  district,  and  ivith  South  Wales  and 
the  western  counties  of  England.  It  communicates  with 
the  Metropolitan  at  the  Camden  Road  Station,  and  so  has 
access  to  Moorgate  Street,  and  by  way  of  Lndgate  Hill  with 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover.  It  has  goods  stations 
at  Victoria,  Millwall,  and  West  India  Docks,  and  twelve 
other  stations  in  the  suburbs  for  goods  and  passengers. 

The  London  and  North-Western  railway  has  its  terminal 
station  on  the  north  side  of  Euston  Square,  through  which 
a  road  has  been  cut,  leading  directly  from  the  Euston  Road 
to  the  station.  The  portico  of  the  station  is  of  the  Doric 
style  of  architecture,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  structure 
of  the  kind  m  the  world,  75,000  cubic  feet  of  stone  having 
been  used  in  its  construction.  The  station  itself  was  first 
openid  in  1838,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  enlarged  and 
improved,  until  at  the  present  time  it  covers  an  area  of  17 
acres.  The  latest  enlargement  was  in  1892,  when  two  new 
platforms  and  a  booking  office  were  added.  The  hall  in  the 
centre  of  the  station  is  about  140  feet  long,  67  wide,  and  75 
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high.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  colossal  statue  of  George- 
Stephenson  by  Baily.  By  the  London  and  North-Western 
railway  London  has  communication  with  Scotland  by  war  of 
the  west  coast,  with  the  English  Lake  district,  with  Liver- 
pool, with  Wales,  and  by  the  Holyhead  route  with  Ireland, 
with  Manchester  and  most  of  the  large  towns  of  the  west  of 
England.  In  London  it  has  stations  at  Chalk  Farm,  where- 
the  line  joins  the  North  London  railway,  and  at  London 
Road,  Kilbran,  Maida  Vale,  and  Queen's  Park.  At  Willes- 
den Jtmction  it  connects  with  all  the  chief  stations  in  the 
Metropolitan  area,  with  Acton,  Kew,  and  Richmond,  and 
■with  Ealing,  Southall,  and  the  Great  Western  main  line. 
The  company  has  neai-ly  thirty  stations  in  London,  including 
those  for  goods  and  for  coals. 

The  Great  Western  railway  terminus  is  at  Paddington,  the- 
front  of  the  building  facing  the  Praed  Street  Station  of  the 
Metropolitan  railway,  and  the  entrance  being  opposite  East- 
bourne Terrace.  The  station  is  about  310  feet  in  width  and 
700  in  length,  and  connected  with  it  is  the  large  hotel,  a  fine 
building  in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style,  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany. The  Great  Western  railway,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  England,  was  originally  constructed  on  the  broad  guage 
system  ;  but  this,  after  many  years'  use,  was  found  to  cause 
such  inconvenience  at  the  various  connections  with  other  lines 
that  it  was  gradually  abandoned,  the  last  portion  of  the  hue 
being  changed  in  June,  1892.  By  the  Great  Western  railway 
Loudon  has  communication  with  the  west  of  England  as  far 
as  Penzance  on  the  south,  to  Birkenhead,  and  JIanchester  on 
the  north,  and  with  both  North  and  South  Wales.  In  London 
it  commuuicates  -with  the  Metropolitan  and  North  London 
systems,  by  the  latter  of  which  it  reaches  the  West  India  and 
MillwaU  Docks.  In  South  London  also  its  trains  reach  New 
Cross  on  the  one  side  and  Clapham  Junction  en  the  other. 

The  railway  which  has  the  greatest  mileage  south  of  the 
Thames  is  the  London  and  South-Western,the  terminal  station 
being  in  Waterloo  Road,  Southwark.  This  station  was  erected 
originally  in  1844,  and  is  a  plain  building,  but  interaally  is 
spacious  and  fairly  convenient.  Originally  one,  it  now 
practically  consists  of  three  stations — the  Central,  from  which 
the  main  Ime  trains  depart;  the  South,  from  which  the  sub- 
urban trains  for  Epsom,  Leatherhead,  Kingston,  &c.,  depart; 
and  the  North,  for  Kensington,  the  Thames  Valley  line,  Rich- 
mond, Windsor,  and  Reading.  This  station  is  also  used  by 
the  trains  of  the  London  and  North-Western  railway,  there 
being  a  service  between  Waterloo  and  Willesden.  Waterloo 
Junction,  adjoining  the  Waterloo  Terminus  on  the  E,  is  a 
distinct  station  belonging  to  the  South-Eastern  railway. 
The  main  line  of  the  London  and  South-Western  runs  due 
W  to  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Tavistock,  Devonport,  Plymouth, 
Bideford,  Barnstaple,  Ilfracombe,  Bude,  Launceston,  &c. 
Other  Unes  reach  Cheltenham,  Bath,  Bridgwater,  and  Bm"n- 
Lam,  while  in  the  south  it  communicates  with  Guildford, 
Aldershot,  Portsmouth,  the  Isle  of  Wiglit,  and  Southampton 
— where  the  docks  no^w  belong  to  the  company,  Bournemouth, 
Swauage,  Dorchester,  Weymouth,  &c.  At  Clapham  Junc- 
tion it  effects  communication  with  most  of  the  lines  which 
pass  out  of  London,  and  its  city  terminus  is  found  in  the 
Lndgate  Hill  Station  belonging  to  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Company. 

The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  railway  has  for  its 
terminus  the  stations  of  Victoria,  Holborn  Viaduct,  and 
Ludgate  Hill.  The  continental  and  main  line  trains  start 
simultaneously  from  Victoria  and  Holborn  Viaduct,  Roches- 
ter, Chatham,  CanterbniT,  and  Dover  being  reached  by  the 
main  Une,  and  the  company's  steam  packets  ply  to  Calais  in 
connection  with  the  trains  of  the  Gare  du  Nord.  There  are 
alsn  b.Kits  IflniiKing  to  the  Belgian  Government  which  run 
diiily  betnrrii  (Ntc-iid  and  Dover.  Another  continental  route 
nin  I'lrJ  up  1  ^  ihls  line  is  that  known  as  the  Queenborough- 
Flutliing.  wiiilf  its  branches  communicate  with  Gravetend 
Sevenoaks,  Jlaidstone,  Ashford,  Whitstable,  Margate,  Rams- 
gate,  and  Deal  The  trains  of  the  company  run  over  the 
Midland  line  to  Hendon,  and  over  the  Great  Northern  to 
Hatfield,  and  its  high  level  line  reaclus  the  Cnstal  Palace 
at  Sydenham.  It  has  in  addition  to  the  staiions  mentioned 
seventeen  others  within  the  London  district. 

The  London.  Brighton,  and  South  I'oast  railway  has  its 
chief  terminus  at  the  south  end  of  London  Bridge.  The 
building  is  a  plain  and  irregular  mass  of  building,  erected  oa 
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the  site  of  the  old  St  Thomas's  Hospital  in  1841.  The  south- 
western and  larger  portion  of  the  building  belongs  to  the 
London.  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railway,  and  adjoining  it 
is  the  Terminus  Hotel,  a  spacious  and  lofty  buihling  seven 
storeys  high,  whii'h  belongs  to  the  company.  The  chief 
offices  of  the  company  are  at  London  Bridge,  but  tlie  west 
end  terminus  is  at  Victoria  Station.  From  Victoria  and 
London  Bridge  the  main  lines  run  to  Croydon  Junction, 
where  they  unite.  The  district  served  by  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railway  extends  from  Ports- 
month  on  the  W  to  Hastings  on  the  E.  It  is  the  only  line 
connecting  London  with  Brighton,  and  it  has  a  pleasant 
route  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  another  by  way  of  Newh.aven 
and  Dieppe  to  Paris.  By  a  connection  with  the  East  Lon- 
don railway  at  New  Cross  it  has  access  to  the  Great 
Eastern,  Metropolitan,  and  Metropolitan  District  systems, 
and  the  West  London  Extension  running  from  Clapham 
Junction  gives  it  access  to  the  London  and  North-Western 
and  Great  Western  lines.  Its  suburban  traffic  is  consider- 
able, and  it  has  about  fifteen  passenger  stations  and  fom- 
goods  stations  within  the  metropolitan  are.i. 

The  South-Eastern  railway  has  its  chief  offices  at  London 
Bridge,  where  they  occupy  a  three-storied  building  in  the 
It.ilian  style.  Its  chief  termini,  however,  are  at  Cannon  Street 
for  the  City  and  at  Charing  Cross  for  the  West  End.  The 
Cannon  Street  Station  is  a  spacious  structure,  approached  by 
an  iron  bridge  over  the  Thames,  and  occupying  almost  the 
whole  of  two  city  parishes.  The  upper  part  of  the  station  is 
occupied  by  a  huge  hotel,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  a 
large  hall  very  finely  decorated  and  lighted  with  the  electric 
light.  The  hall  is  in  great  request  for  the  meetings  of 
public  companies,  concerts,  and  balls.  The  total  cost  of  the 
hotel  and  station  was  over  £500,000.  The  Charing  Cross 
Station,  hke  that  at  Cannon  Street,  has  a  a  very  fine  hotel  at 
its  front.  It  faces  the  Strand,  towards  which  it  has  a 
frontage  of  230  feet,  and  it  has  three  storeys  beneath  the 
Strand  level,  four  storeys  above  it,  and  two  additional  storeys 
in  the  roof.  The  main  line  of  the  South-Eastern  Company 
runs  through  the  Weald  of  Kent  to  Dover,  opening  up  ready 
communication  with  the  Contment  by  way  of  Dover,  and 
another  important  line  communicates  with  Folkestone,  from 
which  port  steamers  leave  daily  for  Boulogne.  Its  lines 
traverse  nearly  the  whole  of  Kent  and  Susses,  and  it  has 
a  line  to  Guildford  whence  its  trains  proceed  to  Reading. 
At  New  Cross  it  connects  with  the  East  London  line,  by 
which  it  has  communication  with  the  Metropolitan  .and 
Metropolitan  District  systems,  and  with  the  lines  which 
pass  to  the  east  and  north  of  England.  Its  London  traffic 
is  also  considerable,  the  station  at  Cannon  Street  being  in 
constant  communication  with  that  at  Charing  Cross  by  way 
of  Waterloo,  trains  nmning  every  few  minutes  throughout 
the  day,  while  it  has  also  stations  at  Deptford,  New  Cross, 
and  Bermondsey. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  local  railways,  the 
first  in  importance  are  the  "Underground"  lines  which 
belong  to  the  Jletropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District  sys- 
tems. The  Metropolitan  railway  was  authorized  in  1853 
for  a  line  of  about  4  miles  to  run  from  the  Great  Western 
Station  at  Paddington  to  Farringdon  Street.  It  was  formed 
under  many  difficulties  and  amid  some  disasters;  occasioned 
in  its  subterranean  progi-ess,  especially  about  Clerkenwell, 
much  damage  to  houses ;  produced  in  its  open  cuttings  un- 
gainly gaps  through  streets  and  terraces;  aggravated  the 
disfigurements  by  building  stations  of  tasteless  chai-acter; 
and  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1863.  Further  extensions 
were  authorized  and  accomplished  from  time  to  time,  the 
line  reaching  in  a  few  years  to  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market 
and  Moorgate  Street,  at  which  station  it  stopped  short  until 
1876.  Westward  also  the  fine  was  gradually  extended  to 
South  Kensington,  this  portion  being  opened  in  1868.  In 
1876  the  line  was  extended  to  Bishopsgate,  and  soon  after- 
wards to  Aldgate,  and  ultimately,  after  many  difficulties  had 
been  encountered  and  overcome,  a  junction  was  efFected  with 
the  Metropolitan  District  system. 

The  Metropolitan  District  railway  was  authorized  in  18G4 
for  a  series  of  lines,  aggregately  8  miles  long,  to  complete  an 
inner  circle  of  railway  N  of  the  Thames  extending  from  Bromp- 
■ton,  by  Westminster  Bridge  and  the  N  bank  of  the  Thames, 
to  FenchuTch  Street,  with  branches.     Like  the  MetropoUtan, 
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its  powers  have  been  extended  from  time  to  time,  but,  owing 
to  the  enormous  cost  of  the  line,  it  has  proved  so  far  to  be  a 
very  unprofitable  venture  for  the  ordinary  shareholders.  The 
"  inner  circle  "  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  lines  may 
be  briefly  described  as  follows: — Starting  at  the  Mansion 
House  Station,  which  belongs  to  the  Metropolitan  District 
Company,  the  line  passes  westward  to  Blackfriars,  thence 
under  the  Thames  Embankment  to  the  Temple,  Charing 
Cross,  and  Westminster  Bridge,  thence  under  Parliament 
Square  to  St  James's  Park  and  Victoria  st,ations,  Sloane 
Square,  South  Kensington  (where  there  is  a  very  large  sta- 
tion), Gloucester  Road  (whence  several  important  branches 
diverge),  and  Kensington  High  Street,  where  the  two  systems 
meet.  From  Kensington  High  Street  the  line  of  the  Metro- 
politan railw!iy  passes  to  Notting  Hill  Gate,  curves  in  an 
easterly  dhection  to  Queen's  Eoad  Station,  passes  to  Pracd 
Street  (adjoining  the  Great  Western  terminus  at  P.iddington), 
Edgware  Road  (where  there  is  a  junction  with  other  branches 
of  the  line),  on  to  Baker  Street  (where  there  is  another  junc- 
tion), Portland  Road,  Gower  Street  (the  nearest  station  to 
the  London  and  North-Western  railway  terminus  at  Euston), 
King's  Cross  (close  to  the  termini  of  the  Midland  and  Great 
Northern  railways),  Farringdon  Street,  Aldersgate  Street, 
Moorgate  Street,  I5ishopsgate  (opposite  the  Great  Eastern 
railway  and  North  London  termini),  Aldgate,  Mark  Lane 
(near  to  the  London,  Tilbuiy,  and  Southend  Station),  Monu- 
ment, Cannon  Street  (adjoining  the  Sonth-Eastem  railw.ay 
station),  and  thence  back  to  the  Mansion  House.  The  sec- 
tion between  Aldgate  and  the  Mansion  House  is  the  joint 
property  of  both  companies.  What  is  known  as  the 
"  middle  circle "  is  an  addition  to  the  inner  circle  just  de- 
scribed of  a  loop  line  beginning  at  Gloucester  Road  Station  on 
the  south,  and  passing  round  by  way  of  Earl's  Court,  Addi- 
son Road,  Uxbridge  Read,  Latimer  Road,  Notting  Hill  and 
Ladbroke  Grove,  Westbourne  Park,  Royal  Oak,  and  Bishop's 
Road  to  Edgware  Road  Station  on  the  north,  where  it  joins 
the  inner  circle  again.  Of  the  stations  just  mentioned  tliat 
of  Earl's  Court  forms  an  important  junction,  from  which  the 
Metropolitan  District  railway  sends  out  an  important  branch 
through  West  Brompton  and  Walham  Green  on  to  Parson's 
Green  and  Putney  Bridge  ;  then,  after  crossing  the  Thames, 
through  East  Putney,  Southfields,  Wimbledon  Park,  on  to 
Wimbledon,  where  it  connects  with  the  London  and  Soulh- 
Western  system.  Another  branch  from  E.arrs  Court  passes 
westward  through  West  Kensington  to  Hammersmith, 
Eavenscourt  Park  and  Turnham  Green,  from  whence  a  line 
diverges  in  a  southerly  direction,  passing  through  Gunners- 
biu'y  and  Kew  Gardens  Stations  on  to  Richmond,  connecting 
there  with  the  London  and  South-Western.  From  Turnham 
Green  a  branch  passes  also  through  Chiswick  Park  and  Acton 
Green  to  Mill  Hill  Park,  whence  a  short  line  diverges  through 
Ealing  Common  and  West  Acton  to  Ealing  Broadway,  where 
a  junction  is  formed  with  the  Great  Western  railway,  and  .an- 
other line  passes  through  South  Ealing,  Boston  Road  (for 
Brentford  and  Hanwell),  Osterley  and  Spring  Grove,  Heston 
and  Hounslow.  The  Addison  Road  Station,  on  the  enter  loop 
of  the  "  middle  circle,"  is  one  of  gi-eat  importance,  not  only  from 
its  proximity  to  Olympia,  a  famous  place  of  amusement,  but 
also  because  it  is  a  centre  from  which  the  great  junctions  at 
Clapham  on  the  south  and  Willesden  on  the  north  may  be 
reached,  thus  affisrding  access  to  all  the  great  railways  of  Eng- 
land. At  Latimer  Road  Station  there  is  a  junction  for  a  line 
which  passes  through  Shepherd's  Bush  to  Hammersmith,  and 
there  connects  with  the  line  previously  mentioned,  which 
passes  on  to  Richmond.  At  WestbomTie  P.ark  Station  on  the 
middle  circle  the  line  adjoins  the  Gre.at  Western  railway,  and 
Bishops  Road  Station  adjoins  the  Great  Western  teiminus. 
The  outer  circle  takes  the  same  route  as  the  middle  circle 
from  the  City  as  far  as  Uxbridge  Road,  from  which  junction 
it  proceeds  by  w.ay  of  Wormwood  Scrubs  to  Willesden  Junc- 
tion (high  level),  whence  it  runs  along  the  North  London  line 
through  Kensal  Green,  Brondesbmy,  Finchley  Road,  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  Kentish  Town,  Camden  Town,  Islington  and 
Highbury  on  through  Dalston  Junction  to  Broad  Street.  At 
Baker  Street  Station  on  the  Metropolitan  section  of  the  inner 
circle  a  branch  passes  in  a  north-westerly  direction  through 
St  John's  Wood,  Swiss  Cottage,  Finchley  Road,  West  Hamp- 
stead,  Kilburn,  Brondesbnry,  Kingsbury,  Neasden,  Harrow, 
Pinner,  Northwood,  Rickmandsworth,  Chorley  Wood,  Chal- 
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font  KoaJ,  and  Chesliam.     From  Clialfont  Eoad  it  lias 
extension  to  Aylesbuiy,  and  is  ultimately  destined  to  meet  I 


Manchester,  SbelBeld,  and  Lincolnshire  extension,  and  thus 
afl'ord  another  main-line  route  between  London  and  the  centre 
and  north  of  England.  The  Act  obtained  by  the  M.S.  &  L.K. 
also  authorises  a  new  section  of  railway  from  Willesdeu 
Green  to  a  new  and  independent  terminus,  with  a  passenger 
station,  in  the  Mar}iebone  Road,  London.  The  first  sod  of 
this  section  was  tm'ned  on  what  had  been  the  lawn  of  a 
private  house  at  St  John's  Wood  on  13  Nov.,  18ii4.  One 
other  extension  only  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is  a  short 
branch  which  passes  from  the  inner  circle  between  Cishops- 
gate  and  Mark  Lane.  Two  lines  here  leave  the  main  line 
and  connect  with  one  another  at  Aldgate  East,  from  whence 
they  pass  through  St  ilaiy's  to  Whitechapel.  At  St  Mary's 
the  line  also  diverges  to  Shadwell  and  Wapping,  running 
along  the  track  of  the  East  London  railway,  and,  passing 
through  the  Thames  Tunnel,  reaches  Eotherhithe,  Deptford 
Eoad,  and  New  Cross,  where  it  connects  with  the  South- 
Eastern  and  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  systems. 

The  last  of  the  London  railways  to  be  noticed  is  the  City 
and  South  London  Electric  line,  which  passes  from  a  station  at 
the  junction  of  King  WiUiam  Street  and  Gracechurch  Street 
in  the  City  to  Stockwell,  about  3  miles  S.  The  line  consists 
of  two  separate  tunnels,  one  of  which  can-ies  the  up  and  the 
other  the  down  trains.  Each  tunnel  is  10  feet  m  diameter, 
and  the  carriages  are  made  to  fill  two-thirds  of  this  space. 
The  motive  power  used  is  electiicity,  which  is  generated  at 
the  headquarters  at  Stockwell,  where  there  are  also  some 
powerful  pumping-engines  which  supply  hydi-aulic  pressm-e 
for  working  the  lifts  at  the  various  stations.  The  carriages 
on  this  line  are  all  of  one  class,  and  each  engine  carries  a 
supply  of  fresh  air  in  a  reservoir,  which  is  charged  afresh 
every  time  it  reaches  Stockwell.  The  stations  are  provided 
with  staircases  and  lifts. 

The  Tramways  of  London,  though  numerous,  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  districts,  none 
being  permitted  to  enter  within  the  boundai-ies  of  the  City  or 
the  main  roads  of  the  West  End.  There  are  at  present  fifteen 
tramway  companies  wholly  or  partly  in  the  county  of  Lon- 
don, having  a  total  length  of  lines  of  131  miles  within  the 
county.  The  capital  expended  by  these  companies  amounts 
to  about  £3,700,000,  the  number  of  passengers  annually  con- 
veyed being  considerably  over  170,000,000.  The  first  omni- 
buses plying  in  London  were  started  by  Mr  George  Shilibeer 
in  1829,  and  they  were  for  a  time  called  "  shilibeers,"  after 
his  name.  Af  tei-wards  the  term  omnibus — "  a  carry-all " — 
came  into  use,  and  this  still  remains.  The  earlier  vehicles 
were  heavy  and  clumsy,  were  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast, 
conveyed  no  outside  passengers,  and,  to  alleviate  the  discom- 
fort caused  by  their  slow  rate  of  speed  and  irregularity,  they 
carried  a  supply  of  boeks  for  the  passengers  to  read.  Im- 
provements were  gradually  introduced,  and  little  by  little  the 
sei-vice  has  been  improved  and  cheapened  until  at  present  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  any  sunilar  service  in  the  world.  The 
chief  associations  to  which  the  omnibuses  belong  are  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company  and  the  London  Eoad 
Car  Company,  but  there  are  also  many  private  owners  of 
omiubuses  and  a  few  small  companies.  The  chief  railway 
companies  have  also  arranged  for  special  services  connecting 
their  stations  with  given  centres  for  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers by  their  lines.  At  the  present  time  there  are  up- 
wards of  200  different  services  of  omnibuses,  reqmrmg  about 
1300  vehicles,  plying  along  the  streets  from  about  eight  in  the 
morning  until  midnight.  The  vehicles  are  fairly  Ught  and 
commodious,  and  in  fine  weather  the  garden  seats  on  their 
roofs  are  pleasant  and  comfort-able.  The  names  of  the  locali- 
ties to  which  or  between  which  they  ply  are  painted  con- 
spicuously on  their  sides,  and  tables  of  fares  are  placed  inside. 
The  vehicles  employed  on  one  route  are  generally  painted  in 
the  same  colour,  so  that  it  is  common  to  speak  of  taking  the 
"  red,"  "  blue,"  "  yellow,"  or  "  black  "  omnibus,  and  a  similar 
rule  applies  to  the  tramcars.  At  night  coloured  lamps  are 
employed,  the  colour  of  the  lamp  being  the  same  as  that  of 
the  body  of  the  vehicle.  There  are  also  about  11,000  cabs  in 
London,  employing  nearly  20,000  horses. 

The  steamboat  traffic  on  the  Thames  is  practically  in  the 
hands   of   the  Victoria   Steamboat  Company,  whose  boats 
"  the  whole  route  from  Hampton  Court  towards  the 
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west  to  Southend  and  Sheemess  on  the  east.  The  boats  of 
this  company  are  worked  with  regularity,  and  their  captams 
display  much  skill  in  the  directing  of  their  craft  along  the 
crowded  waters  of  the  river.  London  Bridge  is  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  "  above  -  bridge  "  and  "  below  -  bridge  " 
trafiic,  and  nearly  all  the  boats  call  at  all  piers  on  the  route 
between  London  Bridge  and  their  respective  destinations. 
During  the  summer  season  steamers  ply  every  ten  minutes 
between  London  Bridge  and  Chelsea,  calling  at  intermediate 
stations  every  half  hour  between  Chelsea  and  Kew,  and 
every  half  hour  between  Westminster  and  Greenwich  and 
Woolwich.  The  piers  above  bridge  on  that  part  of  the  river 
that  is  sometimes  called  "between  the  bridges"  are,  on  the 
north  bank,  London  Bridge  (Old  Swan),  St  Paul's,  Black- 
friars,  Temple,  Waterloo,  Charing  Cross,  Westminster,  and 
Vaushall.  On  the  south  bank  they  ai'e  London  Bridge 
(Surrey  side)  and  Lambeth.  Above  Vauxhall  the  piers  are 
those  known  as  Pimlico,  Victoria,  Cadogan,  Hammersmith, 
Teddington,  and  Hampton  Court,  on  the  north  bank;  and 
Nine  Elms,  Battersea  Square,  Wandsworth,  Putney  Bridge, 
Putney  Barnes,  Kew,  and  Richmond,  on  the  south.  Below 
bridge  the  piers  on  the  north  bank  are  Thames  Tunnel,  Lime- 
house,  West  India  Docks,  Millwall,  North  Greenwich,  Cubitt 
Town,  and  Blackwall;  those  on  the  south  bank  being  Cherry 
Gardens,  Globe  Staks,  Commercial  Docks,  Greenwich,  and 
Woolwich.  Only  a  portion  of  these  boats  ply  during  the 
winter  months.  During  the  summer  season  a  number  of 
magnificent  steamers  run  daily  fi'om  London  Bridge  to 
Eosherville  Gardens,Gravesend,f  ilhury,Southend,Heme  Bay, 
Clacton-on-Sea,  Hai-wich,  Margate,  Eamsgate,  and  Dover. 

N.  Commerce^  Marktts,  Manufactures^  Trades, cfc. — Lon- 
don was  a  port  of  some  consequence  at  the  time  of  the  Eomans ; 
it  increased  considerably  in  importance  dm'ing  the  Saxon 
period,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  one  of  the  most 
renowned  marts  of  the  western  world.  At  the  close  of  the 
16th  century  it  was  undoubtedly  the  first  emporium  of  Europe, 
and  this  distinction  it  has  never  lost  up  to  the  present  day. 
Being  essentially  a  mart  the  trade  of  London  is  marked  by  a 
large  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  and  in  this  respect  it 
offers  a  complete  contrast  to  Liverpool,  the  next  most  im- 
portant commercial  city  of  England.  In  the  matter  of 
export  Liverpool  takes  the  lead,  but  the  total  shipping  trade 
of  the  metropolis  is  not  only  greater  than  that  of  Liverpool, 
but  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  port  in  the  world. 

The  number  of  vessels  registered  and  the  entries  and  clear- 
ances were  as  follows,  according  to  the  most  recent  official 
retm-ns: — 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Registered  in  1895— Sailing 

••           '•           Steam 

1,130 
1,6H 

296,783 
1,341,850 

Total 

2,741 

1,638,633 

Entries  in  1895— Coastwise,  .... 

From  foreign  countries  and 

British  possessions,     .    . 

43,704 
10,212 

6,655,618 
8,435,676 

Total, 

53,916 

14,991,294 

Clearances  inl895-Coastwise, .    .    . 
To  foreign  countries  and 
British  possessions, .    . 

16,794* 

2,320,505 
6,110,325 

Total, 

24,297 

8,430,830 

In  round  figures  .ibout  one-fourth  of  the  whole  ship  ton- 
nage of  England,  rather  over  one-third  of  the  total  imports, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  exports  of  England  are 
centred  in  the  port  of  London.  Numerous  steamers  leave  the 
port  for  all  parts  of  the  world  at  very  frequent  intervals. 

The  table  on  opposite  page  shows  the  chief  articles  im- 
ported into  and  exported  from  London  in  189.5. 

The  imports  of  cotton,  wheat,  flom',  dye-stuffs,  hemp,  jute, 
palm  oil,  copper  ore,  lead,  saltpetre,  and  molasses  ai'e  greater 
at  Liverpool  than  London ;  while  in  the  articles  flax,  flax 
seed,  and  iron  Hull  takes  the  lead.  In  the  articles  of  silk, 
butter,  and  eggs  the  imports  of  some  of  the  south  coast  towns 


Animals,  Living:— 

Oxen,  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Calv. 
Sheep  and  Lambs  . 

Caoutchouc         .... 
Chemical  Manufactures  and  Products 

Coffee,  Kaw 

Corn,  &c 

Cotton,  Eaw         .... 
Manufactures .... 

Drugs,  Unenumerated 

Dyes  and  Dyeing  Stuffs :  Indigo 

Dyes  obtained  from  Coal  Tar    . 

Farinaceous  Substances,  Unenumer- 
ated          

Fruit:— 

Corrauts 

Oranges  ...'..'. 

Raisins 

Apples,  Raw 

Glass,  of  all  kinds  fe.\cept  Bottles)   . 

Hides:  Raw 

Ice        '.       '.       '.       '.'.'' 

Jute 

Leather ', 

Leather  Gloves 

Manures 

Metals  :— 
Copper — 

Ore  of,  and  Regulus    . 

Unwrought  and  part  Wrought . 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures,  Un- 
enumerated        .... 
Lead,  Pig  and  Sheet 
Pyrites  of  Iron  or  Copper     . 
Tin,  in  Ingots,  Bars,  or  Slabs 
"■        Crude,  and  Manufactures  of 


Cwts. 
Tons 
Cwts. 


Oil:— 

Olive       . 
Palm 

Oil-seed  Cake 
Painters'  Colours 
Paper,  of  all  kinds 
Paper-making  Materials 
Petroleum    . 
Provisions : — 

Bacon  and  Hams    . 

Beef,  Salted  and  Fresh  . 

Pork,  Salted  and  Fresh 

Mutton,  Fresh 

Meat,  Preserved 

Butter     . 

Margarine 

Cheese     . 

Eggs        .        . 

Fish,  of  all  sons 

Lard 

Onions,  Raw  . 

Potatoes  . 

Rice 

Vegetables,  Unenumerated, ' 
Saltpetre      . 
"leds:— 

Clover  and  Grass 

Cotton     . 

Flax  or  Linseed 
Silk,  Raw 
Silk  Manufactures 

:  Sheep  and  Goa 
Spices:  Pepper   . 


Refined   . 

Unrefined 
Tallow  and  Stearine  . 
Tea      ...       . 
Tobacco 

Wine    .        .        .        : 
Wood  and  Timber  :— 

Sawn  or  Split '.       '. 

Wool,  Sheep  or  Lamb's 
Woollen  :— 

Yarn 

Rags 

Manufiicturcs  . 


Tuns 
Cwts. 
Tons 


46,S13 

622,297 

35,301,560 


519,418 
536,929 
2.131,140 
404,675 
831,271 
950,467 
63,684 
555,335 
134,755 
163,275 


119,143 

3,762 
12,712 
45,246 

1,391,953 
89,143 
62,126 
801,888 
719,316 

2,316 


361,784 
782,873 
131,601 

1,786,092 
545,564 
445,839 
103,701 
749,032 

1,935,285 
614,175 


Chemi( 


Firearms  (small)    . 

Of  all  other  Sorts  . 
Bags  and  Sacks,  Empty,  for  packing 

Merchandise 

Beer  and  Ale 
Books,  Printed     . 
Candles,  of  all  Sorts    . 
Caoutchouc,  Manufactures  of     . 
Cement,  for  building  and  engineering 

purposes         

emical  Products  and  Preparations 

(inchidiug  Dye  Stuffs  and  Sulphate 

of  Copper) 
Coal,  Products  of 
Cotton  Yarn 
Cotton  Manufactures;  — 

Piece  Goods    . 

Ofall  other  Sorts  . 
ri.sh,  Herrings    . 
Glass  of  all  Sorts 
Haberdashery  and  Millinery 
Hardwares  and  Cutlery,  Uneni 

ated         .        .        .        . 
Hats,  of  all  Sorts 
Jute  Yarn    .... 
Jute  Piece  Goods 
Leather  :— 

Unwrought     . 

Wrought,  Boots  and  Shoes, 
Linen  Yarn  .... 
Linen  Manufactures  :— 

Piece  Goods    . 

Thread,  and  Unenumerated 
Machinery  and  Mill  Work  ofall  Sorts 
Manure  (including  Sulphate  of  Am 

monia  and  other  Chemical  Man- 

Metall'';— 

Iron  and  Steel        .... 

Copper    

Lead  ofall  Sorts    . 

Tin,  Unwrought  .  .  . 
Painter.s'  Colours  and  Materials 
Paper  of  all  Sorts 
Provisions  (including  Meat)  . 
Saddlery  and  Harness 
Silk,  Thrown,  Twist  and  Yarn  . 
Silk,  Manufactures  of  all  Sorts  (i 

eluding  Mixed)  . 
Skins  and  Fnrs  of  all  Sorts 
Spirits,  British  and  Irish  . 
Telegraphic  Wires  and  Apparatus 
Wool,  Sheep  and  Lambs'  . 
Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn 
Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufactun 

Blankets 

Of  all  other  Sorts  . 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Produce, 
Bacon  and  Hams 

Butter 

Caoutchouc  .        .        .        .        ' 


Coffee  . 
Corn  . 
Cotton:  — 


Dyes 


Lbs. 
Gallons 


6,206,417 

1,849,423 

253,843,675 


Fruit 

Hides.  Kaw  .... 

Leather 

Metals:— 

Copper,Unwrought,part  Wrought, 
""•1  old  Copper  . 


1  Bar 


Blocks,  Ingots,  or  Slabs 


Raw  and  Thrown 
Manufactures 
Spirits  . 


Yards 
Vali.e  £ 
Barrels 


Cwts. 

Dozen  Pairs 

Lbs. 


359,671 
370,071 


437  ..590 
),141,200 

507,997,100 


4,861,500 
64,620,400 

68,378 
401,2! 
1,640,21 

12,753,600 
142,6; 
2,145,7( 

71,861 


Prf.  Galls. 

Value  £ 

Lbs. 

Yards 

Value  £ 

Cwts. 

Lbs. 


Lbs. 

Value  £ 

Prf.  Galls. 

Cwts. 


13,516 

28,061 

11,408,762 


131,829 
294,667 
0,877,064 


3,859 
14,541 
398,979 
55,229 


56,480 
389,286 
1,166,405 
206,828 
29,964,146 
2,765,953 
926,185 
198,401,500 
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exceed  tliose  of  London,  but  nearly  the  Tvliole  of  these  im- 
ports pass  on  by  the  railways  to  the  metropolis ;  and  Dover, 
Folkestone,  Newhaven,  and  Southampton  may  be  regarded 
as  vhtnally  ports  of  London.  Neaily  the  whole  of  the 
French  trade  with  England  is  concentrated  in  London,  which 
also  absorbs  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Baltic 
London  has  also  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the 
East  Indies  and  China,  and  it  has  commercial  relations  with 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  The  v.ilue  of  the  total 
imports  in  18il5  was  £145,047,445,  and  of  the  exports 
je7ii,670,881.  The  customs  revenue  averages  £10,000,000 
per  annum,  or  more  than  half  of  that  derived  from  the  whole 
of  England. 

For  the  canying  on  of  this  enormous  trade  immense  docks 
and  warehouses  have  been  constructed,  and  the  former  are 
certainly  the  finest  and  most  extensive  in  the  world.  Furthest 
down  the  river,  at  Tilbury,  are  the  immense  docks  specially 
designed  for  ocean  steamers,  which  were  commenced  by  the 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  in  1882,  and  were 
opened  in  1886.  The  land  acquired  by  the  company  has  an 
area  of  460  acres,  of  which  about  100  acres  are  occupied  by 
the  docks  and  their  accessories.  These,  which  are  the  finest 
deep-water  docks  in  the  kingdom,  are  so  arranged  that  the 
largest  ship,  whether  loading  or  discharging,  can  enter  or 
leave  at  any  state  of  the  tide,  are  worked  almost  entirely  by 
hydraulic  power,  are  lighted  with  electric  light,  and  include 
within  their  houndai-ies  about  30  miles  of  railway  sidings. 
The  total  cost  of  the  docks  was  about  £3,000,000.  Next 
come  the  Dagenham  Docks,  situated  between  Barking  and 
Tilbury,  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  Thames.  The  average  width 
is  600  feet,  and  the  length  about  a  mile,  thus  afibrding  nearly 
2  miles  of  quay.  The  tidal  basin  is  450  feet  long  and  250 
wide,  the  entrance  gates  70  feet  in  width.  Below  Blackwall, 
just  beyond  the  Lea,  are  the  Victoria  and  Royal  Albert 
Docks,  which  are  without  a  parallel.  They  are  nearly  3 
miles  long,  490  feet  wide,  and  cover  175  acres.  There  are 
twenty  iron  sheds,  each  occupying  about  an  acre  of  space, 
very  large  dry  docks,  and  7  miles  of  quays.  The  cost  was 
over  £2,000,000,  and  would  have  been  considerably  more 
but  for  the  general  nse  of  conci'ete  instead  of  stone,  and  the 
cutting  through  of  a  large  marsh  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  7  feet  below  high  water.  Next  are  the  East  India 
Docks,  commenced  in  1803  and  finished  in  1806.  These 
consist  of  two  docks  and  a  basin,  to  which  was  added  in 
1870  a  new  south  dock  of  33  acres.  The  import  dock  has 
an  area  of  19  acres,  the  export  dock  of  10,  and  the 
basin  of  3 — making  a  total  smface  of  32  acres.  The  cast- 
iron  wharf,  760  feet  long,  is  said  to  weigh  900  tons.  The 
West  India  Docks  cover  95  acres,  and  lie  between  Limehouse 
and  Blackwall,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  by  the  great  commoner  William  Pitt  in  1800, 
and  the  docks  opened  for  business  two  yeai'S  later.  The 
export  dock  is  about  2600  feet  in  length  by  about  400  in 
breadth ;  the  import  dock  is  of  the  same  length,  and  500 
feet  in  width,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  eleven 
extensive  stacks  of  warehouses.  Between  the  import  and 
export  docks  are  extensive  sheds  and  vaults  for  rum;  and 
an  eastern  and  western  wood  quay  and  sheds,  containing  an 
immense  stock  of  mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  ebony,  dye- 
woods,  &c.  South  of  the  export  dock,  on  the  SuiTey  side  of 
the  river,  lies  the  South  Dock,  formerly  called  the  City  Canal. 
This  dock  is  upwards  of  3700  feet  long  and  upwards  of  400 
feet  wide.  The  basin  connecting  the  docks  with  the  river  at 
Blackwall  is  nearly  6  acres  in  extent,  while  that  at  the  Lrnie- 
house  end  is  about  2  acres.  The  Millwall  Docks,  on  the  Isle 
of  Dogs,  opposite  Greenwich,  hsive  a  frontage  of  7700  feet,  an 
area  of  200  acres,  and  immense  floating  and  graving  docks  and 
basins.  Near  the  Tower  are  St  Katherine's  Docks,  of  which  the 
first  stone  was  laid  in  1827.  The  architect  was  Mr  Hardwick, 
and  the  celebrated  John  Telford  the  engineer  of  the  struc- 
ture, of  which  Sir  John  Hall  was  the  chief  promoter.  The 
total  cost  was  £1,700,000.  The  ai-ea  of  the  docks  is  about 
24  acres,  of  which  11^  are  in  water,  and  the  lock  is  sank  so 
deep  that  ships  of  700  tons  burden  may  enter  at  any  time  of 
the  tide.  Of  the  London  docks,  the  first  and  largest  (John 
Kennie,  engineer)  was  opened  in  1805,  having  occupied  three 
years  in  construction.  The  New  Tea  Warehouses,  capacious 
enough  to  receive  120,000  chests,  were  erected  in  1844-45, 
and  comprise  an  area  of  90  acres.  There  are  twenty  waie- 
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houses,  eighteen  sheds,  seventeen  vaults,  and  six  quays,  with 
three  entrances  from  the  Thames.  The  entire  structure  cost 
£4,000,000.  The  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  consist  of  five 
ample  and  commodious  docks  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
with  an  entrance  from  the  Thames.  There  are  besides  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  twenty-five  dry  or  gi'aving  docks, 
including  a  patent  slip,  and  fifteen  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
opposite  side. 

The  docks  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  have  a  total  land  and 
water  area  of  330  acres,  while  those  on  the  north  side,  com- 
prise an  extent  of  over  2200  acres.  The  warehouses  attached  to 
these  docks  form  small  towns  of  themselves  above  ground,  while 
below  gi-ound  there  are  enormous  vaults  lined  with  brick  and 
masonry  for  the  storage  of  spirits,  wine,  oil,  &c.  Nothing  will 
convey  so  clear  an  idea  of  the  vast  activity  and  stupendous 
wealth  of  London  as  a  visit  to  these  wai-ehouses,  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  interminable  stores  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  silk, 
tobacco,  and  other  foreign  and  colonial  products;  to  the 
enormous  vaults,  with  their  apparently  inexhaustible  quantities 
of  wine ;  and  to  these  extensive  quays  and  landing  stages, 
cumbered  with  huge  stacks  of  hides,  heaps  of  bales,  and  long 
rows  of  casks  of  every  conceivable  description. 

The  more  important  lines  of  communication  with  the  Con- 
tinent are  those  which  are  an-anged  through  what  may  be 
termed  the  various  sub-ports  of  London— Southampton,  New- 
haven,  Folkestone,  Dover,  Queenborongh,  Port  Victoria,  and 
Harwich.  To  the  British  colonies  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  steamers  leave  at  very  frequent  intervals. 

Vessels  from  foreign  countries  .ore  boarded  by  Customs 
oflicers  at  Gravesend.  The  actual  harbour  of  London  may  be 
said  to  extend  from  London  Bridge  to  Woolwich,  or,  as  densely 
occupied  by  shipping,  to  the  termination  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
and  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pools,  and  the  Lime- 
house,  Greenwich,  Blackwall,  Bugsby's,  and  Woolwich  Reaches^ 
The  Upper  Pool  extends  from  the  bridge  to  Wapping  Old 
Stairs,  near  the  Thames  Tunuel;  is  IJ  mile  long,  and  from 
250  to  300  yards  broad ;  and  has  a  depth  of  from  12  to  16 
feet  at  low  water,  and  from  29  to  33  at  high  water.  The 
Lower  Pool  extends  thence  to  the  Regent's  Canal,  Ratcliffe ; 
is  about  1  mile  long,  and  from  280  to  320  yards  broad;  and 
has  a  depth  of  from  13  to  18  feet  at  low  water.  Limehouse 
Reach  extends  thence,  round  Cuckold's  Point,  to  Deptford 
Yard;  is  about  1^  mile  long,  and  from  300  to  450  yards 
broad;  and  has  a  similar  depth  to  the  Lower  Pool.  Green- 
wich Reach  extends  thence,  past  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  a 
total  length  of  about  1 J  mile ;  Blackwall  Reach  goes  thence 
along  all  the  E  side  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs ;  the  two  other  reaches 
go  eastward  thence  to  Woolwich ;  and  these  four  reaches 
have  an  average  breadth  of  from  400  to  500  yards.  Ships 
of  800  tons  burden  come  up  to  the  pools,  and  large  barges 
can  go  nearly  130  miles  above  London  Bridge.  Colliers, 
steamers,  and  small  craft  lie  alongside  quays  or  wharfs  on 
both  sides  of  the  pools,  or  are  moored  in  the  stream ;  but 
large  vessels  are  berthed  in  docks  excavated  from  the  borders 
of  the  river. 

In  addition  to  its  commerce,  the  unique  position  of  London 
and  its  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  earth  have  assisted  to 
make  it  financially  the  clearing-honse  for  international  trade 
generally,  and  it  is  certainly  the  financial  centre  of  the  world. 
There  aie  over  200  private  and  jomt-stock  banks  which  have 
offices  in  London,  and  the  amount  cleared  through  the  bankers' 
clearkig-house,  with  which  only  a  portion  of  the  banks  are  con- 
nected, amounts  to  about  £6,500,000,000  per  annum.  The 
business  centre  of  London  is  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  in  this 
building  is  located  the  world-renowmed  institution  of  "  Lloyd's." 
Originally  a  coffee-house  kept  by  a  certain  Edwai-d  Lloyd,  it 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  London  Gazette  of  21  Feb.,  1688. 
By  the  close  of  the  17th  century  it  had  become  the  chief 
meeting-place  of  shipowners,  merchants,  and  underwriters. 
Originally  open  to  all  comers,  Lloyd's  became  a  close  society 
.about  1771,  and  in  1774  it  was  established  in  the  Royal 
Exchange.  It  was  made  a  corporation  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1871.  The  corporation  keep  very  elaborate  accounts  of 
the  age,  character,  and  the  voyages  of  all  vessels,  and  the 
members  carry  on  an  enormous  business  in  the  insuring 
.against  loss  or  damage  of  ships  and  cargoes  to  and  from  all 
p.arts  of  the  world.  Just  adjacent  is  the  Stock  Exchange, 
which  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  block  of  buildings  bounded 
by  Threadneedle  Street,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Throgmorton 
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Street,  and  Old  Broad  Street.  The  huildlngs  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  abut  upon  Old  Bioad  Street,  where  there  are  two 
entrances,  and  upon  Throgmorton  Street,  where  there  are 
four ;  but  the  chief  entrance  is  at  the  end  of  Capel  Court,  a 
Eliort  court  leading  out  of  Bartholomew  Lane  to  the  door  of 
the  Exchange.  The  Stock  Exchange  is  not  a  corporation, 
but  merely  a  private  society,  organized  with  a  view  of  pro- 
viding a  ready  mai'ket  for  stocks  and  shares,  and  of  ensuring 
the  prompt  and  regular  adjustment  of  all  contracts.  It  is 
administered  (1)  by  the  Managers,  who  represent  the  share- 
holders, and  who  have  control  over  the  building :  and  (2) 
the  Committee  for  General  Purposes,  which  is  elected  from 
among  the  members  annually,  and  which  takes  charge  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  business  carried  on.  The  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  number  about  3000,  of  whom  about 
1200  are  brokers,  and  the  remainder  dealers,  but  many  of  the 
members  act  as  "  authorized  "  clerks  to  others,  and  only  carry 
on  business  for  their  principals.  No  statistics  are  collected 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  business  earned  on  by  the  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  addition  to  the  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  who  are  not  permitted  to  advertise,  there 
fire  numerous  "  outside  "  brokers  and  dealers  who  cany  on 
business  in  stock  and  share  dealing,  and  who  obtain  much  of 
their  business  by  advertising.  Many  of  these  are  honourable 
men  who  act  fairly  by  their  clients,  while  others  (technically 
known  as  "  bucket-shop  "  keepers)  are  unscmpulous  rogues 
who  entice  custom  by  wholesale  lying,  and  make  it  profitable 
to  themselves  by  the  simple  plan  of  appropriating,  under  vari- 
ous excuses,  all  money  entrusted  to  them.  Other  important 
centres  of  business  are  the  Corn  Exchanges  ;  Sale  Rooms,  in 
Mincing  Lane,  for  colonial  produce;  a  Wool  Exchange,  in 
Coleman  Street;  a  Coal  Exchange,  adjoining  the  Custom 
House ;  and  the  Auction  Mart,  in  Tokenhouse  Yard,  where 
landed  property  is  chiefly  dealt  in.  At  the  census  of  1891 
London  had  2896  merchants  and  9564  pei-sons  described  as 
brokers,  agents,  or  factors.  There  were  .also  1061  joint-stock 
companies,  with  offices  in  or  within  5  miles  of  the  City;  the 
number  of  joint-stock  companies  for  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
England  being  only  1386.  Auctioneers  numbered  1830; 
accountants,  2124  ;  commercial  travellers,  12,434 ;  and  there 
were  71,387  male  and  6793  female  commercial  clerks. 

Markets. — Considering  its  size  and  importance  the  me- 
tropolis is  very  ill  supplied  with  markets,  and  several  of  those 
which  it  possesses  are  inconvenient,  badly  managed,  and  are 
private  monopolies  instead  of  being  municipal  institutions. 
Among  the  more  important  are — Billingsgate  Fish  Market, 
in  Thames  Street,  which  mai'ks  the  place  where  fish  have 
been  landed  since  Saxon  times.  The  first  building  was 
erected  in  1699,  and  after  many  alterations  and  rebuildings 
was  superseded  by  the  present  structure,  erected  in  1877. 
The  building,  Italian  in  style,  has  an  open  front  towards  the 
street,  and  a  fa9ade  on  the  river.  The  shell-fish  market  is  in 
the  basement,  and  the  wet-fish  market  on  the  level  of  Thames 
Street.  The  market  commences  daily  at  6  a.m.  Covent 
Garden  Market,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Convent 
Garden  of  Westminster,  is  the  chief  market  for  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  flowers,  and  here  all  kinds  of  the  finest  vegetables, 
f raits,  ornamental  plants,  and  cut  flowers  may  be  seen  in 
richest  profusion.  Business  begins  about  5  and  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  is  over  for  the  most  part  about  8  o'clock, 
but  the  market  is  open  all  day,  and  the  "  middle  row,"  with 
its  shows  of  the  finest  fruit  and  flowers,  is  always  worth  a 
visit.  Columbia  Market,  at  the  east  end  of  London,  close 
to  the  Hackney  Road,  was  erected  by  the  muuificence  of  the 
Baroness  Burde'tt  Coutts,  at  a  cost  of  £200,000,  to  supply 
meat,  fish,  and  vegetables  to  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of 
London.  The  buildings  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
the  approaches  are  wide  and  open,  but  the  market  has 
had  very  little  success.  The  Borough  Market,  near  St 
Saviour's  Church,  is  one  of  .the  largest  wholesale  fruit  and 
vegetable  markets,  and  is  a  successful  institution ;  and  the 
same  must  be  said  of  the  Spitalfields  Market  for  fruit  and 
vegetables,  which  forms  the  chief  emporium  for  the  east  end 
of  London.  Still  fm-ther  east  there  is  the  Great  Eastern 
Eailway  Market  for  fish  and  vegetables  at  Stratford,  and  the 
Shadwell  Fish  Market,  near  the  London  Docks.  The  chief 
market  for  poultry  and  game  is  the  Leadenhalt  Market,  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  and  here  also  are  to  be  found  numerous 
dealers  in  dogs,  cats,  ferrets,  and  live  birds.  The  chief  meat 
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market  of  the  metropolis  is  that  at  Smithfield,  known  .as  the 
Metropolitan  Meat  Market.  The  buildings,  which  cover  the 
gi-eater  portion  of  Old  Smithfield,  are  of  red  brick,  with  roofs 
of  glass  and  iron,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  were  opened 
in  1SG8,  the  architect  being  Jlr  Horace  Jones.  Beneath  the 
market  there  is  a  railway  depot  with  cellars  for  storing  meat, 
and  subterranean  lines  connect  it  with  the  Metropolitan  rail- 
way, and  thence  indirectly  with  the  Jletropolitan  Cattle 
Market.  A  large  poultry  and  butter  market  was  addid  in 
1876  ;  a  Metropolitan  fish  market  was  opened  in  1883,  and 
a  large  vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  market  was  added  in  1892. 
The  Jletropolitan  Cattle  Market,  at  Copenhagen  Fields,  be- 
tween Islington  and  Camden  Town,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  covers  about  30  acres,  and  affords 
excellent  provision  for  housing  the  animals  as  they  arrive 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  chief  market  days  are 
Monday  and  Thursday,  the  animals  exhibited  on  Monday 
being  about  3500  beasts  and  12,000  sheep,  besides  pigs  and 
calves;  and  on  Thui*sday  about  600  be^ts  and  5000  sheep. 
For  foreign  cattle  there  is  a  large  market  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  of  London  at  Deptford.  The  largest  horse 
market  is  Tattersall's,  at  Knightsbridge  Green,  where  horses 
are  sold  by  auction  on  every  Monday  throughout  the  year, 
and  in  spring  on  Thm-sdays  also.  Aldridge's  Horse  Auction 
Stables,  in  St  Martin's  Lane,  form  also  another  important 
horse  mart.  The  Com  Exchanges  stand  in  Mark  Lane,  and 
are  the  chief  centres  of  the  gi-ain  trade  of  England.  The  Old 
Corn  Exchange  was  first  opened  in  1747,  was  enlarged  and 
rebuilt  in  1827,  and  was  enlarged  again  in  1853.  It  is  sur- 
mounted in  the  centre  by  a  dome  resting  on  Doric  columns, 
and  is  fitted  with  stands  for  the  dealers. 

Manufactures^  Trades^  and  Occupations, — London  cannot 
be  termed  a  manufacturing  city  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  and  there  is  no  great  industry  which  can  be  pointed  out 
as  overshadowing  the  rest  Among  the  chief  industries,  how- 
ever, brewing  occupies  a  foremost  place.  The  largest  portion 
of  the  beer  made  is  consumed  on  the  spot,  but  about  200,000 
barrels  are  exported  annually.  There  are  large  engineering 
works  at  Lambeth  and  Millwall,  and  the  Great  Eastern  railway 
have  their  chief  factory  for  railway  plant  at  Stratford.  There 
are  important  potteries  and  glass  works  at  Lambeth  and  South- 
wark,  tanneries  and  glue-factories  at  Bermondsey,  sugar  ■ 
refineries  in  Whitechapel,  chemical  works,  soap  factories,  and 
oil  refineries  on  the  Lea,  and  paper  works  on  the  Wandle. 
There  are  also  important  chemical  works  at  Southwark, 
chiefly  in  the  parish  of  St  Olave.  The  chief  districts  for 
printing  and  bookbinding  are  those  of  Holborn  and  St 
Saviour's,  Southwark.  Printing  and  bookbinding  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  more  important  of  the  industries  of 
London,  for  at  the  census  of  1891  it  was  found  that  33,693 
males  were  engaged  as  printers,  and  1316  females — together, 
35,009  persons;  while  there  were  6409  males  and  9443 
females  engaged  in  bookbinding — together,  15,852  persons. 
For  certain  reasons  of  their  own  the  census  officials  class  to- 
gether publishers,  booksellers,  and  librarians,  and  return  the 
numbers  as  4299  males  and  383  females,  while  of  newspaper 
agents  and  newsroom  keepers  there  were  2533  males  and 
565  females.  The  focus  of  the  book  trade  is  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paternoster  Row,  and  the  chief  centre 
of  the  newspaper  offices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fleet  Street. 
Another  important  industry  made  necessary  by  the  constant 
growth  and  constant  change  of  the  great  city  is  that  of 
building,  but  the  workers  for  obvious  reasons  have  no  definite 
centre,  though  they  are  found  located  in  the  largest  numbers 
in  the  growing  suburbs  of  the  NE  and  SW.  The  last  census 
showed  that  there  were  in  the  metropolis  8824  males  and  42 
females  who  returned  themselves  as  builders,  32,209  males 
and  123  females  who  were  carpenters  and  joiners,  10,411 
male  and  16  female  bricklayers,  5889  male  and  25  female 
masons,  and  578  slaters  and  tilers,  all  of  whom  were  males. 
To  keep  the  building  of  the  great  city  in  repair  the  services 
were  required  of  32,505  male  and  161  female  painters  and 
glaziers,  9322  male  and  24  female  plumbers,  and  6865  male 
and  26  female  paper-hangers,  plasterers,  and  whitewashers. 
Cabinetmaking  is  caiTied  on  chiefly  in  the  parishes  of  Shore- 
ditch  and  Bethnal  Green,  the  chief  wholesale  fnrnitm-c  dealers 
being  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Curtam  Road.  The 
number  of  those  engaged  in  cabinetmaking,  upholstery, 
French-polishing,  and  furniture  dealing,  was  returned  as 
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27,809  males  and  4058  females,  while  there  were  3764  male 
and  154  female  can'ers  and  gilders,  and  1703  male  and  20 
female  wood  carvers.  An  immense  wholesale  boot  and  shoe 
trade  is  centred  in  the  parishes  of  Hackney,  Shoreditch,  and 
Bethnal  Gieen,  and  the  number  engaged  in  the  manufactm-e 
of  boots,  shoes,  pattens,  and  clogs,  in  the  whole  of  London 
was  at  the  last  census  31,462  males  and  7527  females.  The 
chief  centres  of  the  clothing  trade  are  to  be  found  in  the 
City,  Whitechapel,  and  St  George's-in-the-East,  though  a 
great  many  persons  are  also  engaged  in  it  at  the  West  End. 
The  number  of  tailors  was  returned  as  27,474,  and  of  tailor- 
esses  24,872;  while  of  milliners,  dressmakers,  and  stay- 
makers,  there  were  2112  male  and  81,336  female  workers. 
Of  hatters  there  were  3064  males  and  1949  females;  of 
shirtmakers,  1084  males  and  17,403  females ;  and  of  hosiers 
and  haberdashers,  2348  males  and  4371  females.  Clock  and 
watch  makers  and  working  jewellers  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbom-hood  of  Clerkeuwell ;  while  the  diamond  merchants 
of  London  congregate  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatton 
Garden.  Of  watch  and  clock  makers  the  numbers  returned 
were  4199  males  and  82  females ;  of  goldsmiths,  silversmiths, 
and  jewellers,  6665  males  and  469  females ;  of  lapidaiies, 
160  males  and  124  females;  of  other  workers  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  in  jewehy,  786  males  and  439  females ;  of 
philosophical  instrument  makers  and  opticians,  2220  males 
and  132  females;  of  electrical  apparatus  makers,  4801  males 
and  129  females ;  and  of  weighing  and  measuring  apparatus 
makers  there  were  896  males  and  10  females.  Coach  build- 
ing is  an  important  business  in  London,  and  the  carriages  of 
London  have  the  reputation  of  being  at  once  the  handsomest, 
best  buUt,  and  most  dm-able  of  those  made  anywhere.  Great 
numbers  are  annually  made  for  exportation.  The  number  of 
coach  and  carriage  makers  was  6076  males  and  58  females ; 
and  there  were  also  3073  male  and  6  female  wheelwrights. 
The  making  of  saddlery,  harness,  and  whips  occupied  3695 
males  and  182  females;  while  there  were  916  male  and  6 
female  makers  of,  or  dealers  in,  bicycles  and  tricycles.  The 
finest  cutlery  and  hardware  are  produced  in  London,  and  the 
working  in  metals  of  all  kinds  is  carried  on  to  a  gi'eat  extent 
Of  blacksmiths  and  whitesmiths  there  were,  in  1^89 1, 12,226 
males  and  41  females  ;  of  others  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
9f  iron  and  steel,  about  6264  males  and  61  females  ;  and  of 
dealers  in  hardware,  3292  males  and  118  females.  The 
manufacture  of  copper  occupied  925  males  and  8  females; 
of  tin,  tinplate,  and  tinware,  4047  males  and  515  females; 
of  zinc  and  zinc  goods,  928  males  and  7  females ;  and  of 
lead,  436  males  and  73  females.  Other  workers  in  metals, 
refiners,  founders,  turners,  burnishers,  &c.,  numbered  about 
7577  males  and  35U  females ;  and  of  wire  there  were  engaged 
in  di-awing,  making,  working,  and  weaving,  1136  males  and 
170  females.  Many  hands  are  employed  in  type-founding ; 
and  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments,  particularly 
pianofortes  and  harmoniums,  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 
In  the  census  returns  makers  of  musical  instruments  and 
dealers  ai-e  classed  together,  the  numbers  being  7140  males 
and  253  females.  Lucifer  matches  are  chiefly  manufactured 
at  the  east  end  of  London,  where  there  are  some  very  large 
factories  employing  a  large  number  of  workers  both  male  and 
female.  The  wants  of  the  Londoners  in  the  matter  of  food 
and  drink  are  ministered  to  by  about  6700  innkeepers  and 
publicans,  the  number  of  mn  and  hotel  servants  being  21,034 
males  and  13,372  females;  4600  coSee  and  eating  house 
keepers;  2100  ale,  porter,  and  cider  sellers;  2100  wine  and 
spirit  merchants ;  14,300  butchers ;  15,600  b.akers ;  10,200 
confectioners  and  pastry  cooks:  10,200  milksellers  and 
dairymen  ;  3500  cheesemongers  and  buttermeu  ;  9500  green- 
grocei's  and  fruiterers  ;  18,000  grocers;  7600  fishmongers; 
3100  curei-s  and  dealers  in  preserved  provisions  ;  2300  corn, 
flour,  and  seed  merchants ;  820  manufacturers  and  sellers  of 
vinegar,  mustard,  spice,  and  pickles  ;  and  about  1050  makers 
and  sellers  of  ginger  beer,  soda  and  other  mineral  waters. 
Some  of  the  occupations  returned  at  the  taking  of  the  census 
read  a  little  strangely.  Thus  158  persons  returned  them- 
selves as  miners,  1125  as  agricultural  labourers,  20  as  shep- 
herds, 21  as  woodmen,  288  as  fanners,  37  as  fai-m  baUifis, 
and  100  as  fishermen.  The  domestic  servants  of  London 
form  a  very  large  class — there  being,  in  1891,  17,074  males 
and  238,366  females  engaged  as  indoor  servants,  exclusive  of 
those  engaged  in  the  inns,  hotels,  and  clubs.  In  bringing 
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this  portion  of  our  notice  to  a  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed 
with  respect  to  the  occupations  of  London,  that  owing  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  division  of  labour  is  carried,  the  trades- 
men and  artisans  of  the  metropolis  have  attamed  to  the 
greatest  proficiency,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
jewellers,  silversmiths,  engravers,  cabinetmakers,  printers, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  bookbinders,  &c.,  are  quite  unrivalled  in 
their  respective  crafts. 

Newspapers. — It  is  impossible  to  give  exact  statistics  of 
the  number  of  newspapere  and  journals  published  in  London, 
for  the  number  varies  with  every  week.  New  ventm'es  are 
bemg  continually  brought  out,  most  of  which  have  but  a  very 
brief  existence,  while  older  jomnials  which  fad  to  secm-e  a 
suflicient  circulation  are  compelled  to  cease  issue.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  published  in  London  about  sixteen 
daily  morning  papers,  and  about  a  dozen  evening  journals. 
The  distinction  between  the  morning  and  evening  newspapers 
is  now  less  marked  than  formerly,  seeing  that  two  or  three 
of  the  so-called  evening  papers  get  out  their  first  edition 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  issue  fresh  editions 
throughout  the  day  up  to  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  weekly  and  bi-weekly  journals  number  about  320,  and 
they  ai-e  published  at  prices  varying  from  one  halfpenny  to 
sixpence.  Among  the  weekly  journals  are  to  be  found  papers 
representing  every  shade  of  religious  thought,  and  its  opposite 
secularism  and  atheism.  Several  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
education,  and  several  others  exclusively  to  science  and  inven- 
tion. Almost  every  important  trade  and  occupation  has  its 
special  newspaper,  and  sometimes  several  newspapers  devoted 
to  its  interests.  There  are  newspapers  printed  in  French 
and  German  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners  resident  in  London, 
and  most  of  the  colonies  have  jom'nals  which  represent  them, 
and  include  the  latest  news  likely  to  interest  those  engaged 
in  colonial  trade.  Other  jom'nals  are  issued  in  London 
almost  entirely  for  sending  abroad,  and  are  much  better  knowu 
in  the  various  British  settlements  than  they  are  in  the  me- 
tropolis itself.  Every  important  parish  and  district  has  also 
one  or  more  than  one  local  newspaper,  the  sale  of  which  is 
limited  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  issued.  The  principal 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  London  are  so  well  known 
throughout  the  kingdom  that  they  do  not  reqnke  to  be 
named ;  of  the  others  the  list  is  so  long  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  make  any  fair  or  useful  selection. 

Postal  Arrangements. — London,  and  its  environs  are 
divided  into  eight  postal  districts.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  districts,  with  their  abbreviations,  viz. :  —  East 
Central,  E.C. ;  Eastern,  E. ;  Northern,  N. ;  North-Western, 
N.W.;  South-Eastem,  S.E. ;  South- Western,  S.W. ;  West- 
ern, W. ;  Western  Central,  W.C.  Formerly  there  were  nine 
disti-icts,  but  the  old  North-Eastern  District,  which  included 
Bethnal  Green,  Clapton,  Hackney,  Homerton,  and  Leyton- 
stone,  is  now  incorporated  with  the  Eastern  District,  and  on 
con-espondence  for  delivery  in  those  localities  the  initials 
"  N.E."  or  '•  E."  may  be  used  as  preferred.  By  the  addition 
of  the  initials  of  the  postal  district  to  the  address  of  a  letter 
for  London  or  its  neighbourhood  increased  secmity  is  afforded 
against  mis-delivery  or  delay.  The  Eastern  Central  District 
is  centred  round  the  General  Post  Office,  St  Martin's-le- 
Grand,  and  it  has  twenty-four  branch  offices.  The  head 
office  of  the  Eastern  District  is  in  Whitechapel  Koad,  and  it 
has  ten  branch  offices  ;  the  head  office  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict is  in  Essex  Koad,  Islington,  and  it  has  five  branch 
offices;  the  head  office  of  the  North- Western  District  is  in 
Eversholt  Street,  Camden  Town,  and  it  has  nine  branch 
offices ,  the  head  office  of  the  South- Western  District  is  at 
Buckingham  Gate,  and  it  has  thirteen  branch  offices  and 
three  in  the  Wandsworth  District;  the  head  office  of  the 
South-Eastern  District  is  in  Borough  High  Street,  and  it  has 
eight  branch  offices  and  three  in  the  Nonvood  District; 
the  head  office  of  the  Western  District  is  at  'Vere  Street,  and 
it  has  eight  branch  offices,  six  in  the  Paddington  District  and 
one  in  the  EaUng  District;  the  Western  Cential  District  has 
its  head  office  in  High  Holborn,  and  it  has  eight  branch 
offices.  The  portion  of  each  district  within  about  3  miles  of 
the  General  Post  Office  is  designated  the  town  delivery, 
and  the  remainder  the  suburban  delivery.  Within  the  Iknits 
of  the  East  Central  District  there  are  daily  twelve  deliveries, 
and  within  the  town  limits  of  the  other  districts  eleven, 
deliveries,  and  there  are  six  despatches  daily  to  most  sub- 


urban  districts.  The  deliveries  in  the  snbnvban  districts 
begin  from  one  to  two  hours  after  the  stated  time  of  des- 
patch, according  to  the  distance  from  London,  the  deliveries 
in  raral  parts  of  the  more  distant  subiurban  districts  being 
necessarily  fewer  than  in  the  towns  and  villages.  The  night 
mails  from  London  leave  the  General  Post  Office  at  8  p.m., 
and  arrive  at  almost  all  unportant  towns  in  England  and 
Wales,  Edinbm-gh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin,  in  time  for  a  morn- 
ing delivery  beginning  before  nine  o'clock.  The  post  offices 
and  pillar  letter-boxes  within  the  London  area  number  over 
2000,  aud  of  this  total  number  over  500  are  also  money  order 
offices  and  post  office  savings  banks,  and  over  300  are  tele- 
graph offices  as  well.  The  number  of  persons  employed  by 
the  post  office  is  about  11,000.  The  letters  delivered  within 
the  London  Postal  District  in  one  year  number  about 
561,000,000,  the  number  for  the  rest  of  Engl.ind  and  Wales 
being  965,000,000,  the  percentage  of  the  London  delivery 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  being  36-35. 
The  pai-oels  delivered  number  about  8,900,000,  compared 
with  about  32,000,000,  and  the  registered  letters  3,700,000, 
as  against  6,620,000  for  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  chief  buildings  of  the  Post  Office  have  already  been 
noticed. 

0.  Books  on  London. — Concerning  the  books  written  upon 
London  it  may  be  said  their  name  is  legion,  and  a  complete 
collection  would  fill  a  large  library.  Among  the  earliest 
accounts  of  the  gi-eat  city  are  those  of  Fitzstephen  (written  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  but  first  printed  with  Stow's  Survey 
in  159S)  ;  Arnold's  •'  Chronicle,  or  the  Customs  of  London  " 
(1602);  Stow's  "Survey  of  London"  (1598,  1603);  the 
same  work  continued  by  J.  Strype  (1720) ;  Maitland's  "  His- 
tory of  London  "  (first  edition,  1739  ;  fifth  edition,  1776)  ; 
and  Pennant's  "  London  "  (first  published  in  1790,  and  fre- 
quently reprinted  since).  The  only  really  good  work  on  the 
subject  hitherto  is  the  "  History  of  London,"  by  W.  J.  Loftie 
(2  vols,  and  supplement,  1883-84) ;  but  it  has  many  faults, 
such  as  are  inherent  to  every  first  great  attempt.  A  new 
"SuiTey,"  up  to  date,  intended  to  do  fully  for  nineteenth 
century  London  what  Stow  did  for  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
town,  was  begun  in  1894  by  several  competent  men  under 
the  leadership  of  Walter  Besant  the  novelist,  a  really  com- 
petent authority  on  London.  The  general  reader  cannot  do 
better  than  consult  Besant  and  Rice's  little  book — "  Sir 
Richard  Wbittington  " — for  early  times,  and  Besant's  "  Lon- 
don" for  a  general  historical  sketch,  the  latter  being  a  most 
brilliantly  interesting  series  of  pictures  of  social  life,  founded 
on  chronicles  .and  records.  The  lover  of  antiquarian  studies 
must  turn  to  H.  T.  Kiley's  excellent  and  scholarly  books, 
quite  invaluable  to  serious  students  of  London's  history — 
viz.,  "  Munimenta  Gnildhallffi  Lond."  (with  Liber  Albus, 
Liber  Custuraarum,  &c.),  with  translations  and  glossaries, 
3  vols.,  1859-60;  the  same  author's  "Chronicles  of  the 
Mayors  and  SherifiTs,"  1863;  and  his  "Memorials  of  London 
and  London  Life  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries," 
1868.  Of  the  countless  smaller  or  less  important  works  we 
can  only  mention  Peter  Cunningham's  "  Handbook  of  London  " 
(1849 ;  new  edition,  1860)  ;  "  Romance  of  London  "  (1865), 
and  "  Curiosities  of  London,"  by  John  Timbs  (1876)  ;  "  Old 
and  New  London  "  (1873-78),  by  Thornbury  &  Walford  ; 
Knight's  "  London"(1844 ;  revised,  1877) ;  "  Northern  Heights 
of  London,"  by  William  Howett  (1869) ;  "  In  and  Out  of 
London,"  by  W.  J.  Loftie  (1876) ;  Thome's  "  Handbook  to  the 
Environs  of  London  "  (1877) ;  "  Walks  in  London,"  by  Aug. 
J.  C.  Hare  (fifth  edition,  1883) ;  "  London  "  (Historic  Towns 
Series),  by  W.  J.  Loftie  (1886)  ;  "  Round  About  London," 
by  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  (fourth  edition, 
1887)  ;  "  Literary  Landmarks  of  London,"  by  Laurence  Hut- 
ton  (fourth  edition,  1888)  ;  Pascoe's  "  London  of  To-Day  " 
(1891).  There  ai-e  several  useful  and  carefully-compiled 
guide  books  which  are  reprinted  every  few  years,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Murray's,  Baedecker's,  Ward,  Lock 
&  Bowden's,  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.'s,  Dickens'  "  Dictionary  of 
London  "  (reprinted  every  year),  and  Dickens'  "  Dictionary  of 
the  Thames."  There  are  several  durectories  published  annually 
which  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
business,  officials,  and  of  the  chief  residents  in  the  west  end 
and  tlie  suburbs.  Statistics  concerning  the  inner  hfe  of 
London,  its  parochial  and  municipal  afl'airs,  its  finances, 
water  supply,  police,  &c,  formerly  very  difficult  to  obtain, 
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are  now  published  in  lavish  profusion  by  the  County  Council 
of  London,  and  in  a  more  resti-icted  degree  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City.  Some  useful  abridgements  of  the  official 
statistics  and  returns  of  London  are  also  given  in  "  Whit- 
aker's  Almanack,"  and  the  "Metropolitan  Year-Book"  of 
Messrs  Cassell  &  Co.  gives  much  information  concerning 
London  local  government. 

London  and  Hampshire  Canal,  a  canal  37  miles  40 
chains  in  length  in  Hants  and  Surrey.  It  commences  at 
Basingstoke  in  the  former  county,  and  passes  through  the 
pai'ishes  of  Eastrop,  Basing  Notley,  Grey  well,  Odiham,  Winch- 
field,  Aldershot,  Ash,  Pirbright  Brookwood,  and  Woking,  and 
ends  by  a  junction  with  the  river  Wey  near  Byfleet,  about  3 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Thames.  It  has  five  locks, 
with  a  total  rise  of  37^  feet,  and  two  tunnels — Greywell, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  Notley,  100  yards. 

London  and  North-Western  Eailway,  a  very  extensive 
railway  system  extending  from  London  (Euston)  to  Holyhead 
in  the  NW,  Carlisle  in  the  N,  and  Leeds,  Peterborough,  and 
Cambridge  in  the  NE  and  E,  with  communication  from 
Shrewsbury  to  Cardiff  and  Swansea  in  South  Wales,  and  with 
many  branches  and  detached  and  joint  lines.  The  main  fine 
runs  via  Watford,  Rugby,  Nuneaton,  Stafibrd,  Crewe,  War- 
rington, Wigan,  and  Preston,  to  Carhsle.  Other  very  im- 
portant lines  are  those  from  Rugby  to  Stafibrd  oid  Birmingham, 
from  Crewe  to  Manchester  and  thence  into  Yorkshire,  from 
Crewe  to  Liverpool  via  Runcorn,  and  from  Crewe  to  Holyhead 
via  Chester.  It  was  originally  an  amalgamation,  effected  in 
1846,  of  the  London  and  Bu-mingham,  the  Manchester  and 
Bumingbam,  and  the  Grand  Junction  railways,  the  corpora- 
tion thus  formed  being  named  the  London  and  North-Westera 
railway.  The  London  and  Birmingham  railway  was  autho- 
rized in  1833  and  opened  in  1838 ;  underwent  extension, 
through  authority  obtained  in  1843,  by  pm'chase  of  the 
Warwick  and  Leamington  line  and  by  construction  of  the 
Peterborough  branch ;  and,  at  the  amalgamation  in  1 846, 
had  a  capital  of  £8,260,000.  The  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham railway,  from  Manchester  to  Crewe,  was  authorized  in 
1837  and  opened  in  1842;  became  interested  jointly  with  the 
London  and  Birmingham,  in  the  Trent  Valley  railway;  had, 
at  the  amalgamation,  a  capital  of  £2,800,000;  and  was  sub- 
sequently united  with  the  Leeds,  Dewsbury,  and  Manchester, 
authorized  in  1846 ;  the  Huddersfield  and  Manchester, 
authorized  in  1846,  with  a  branch  to  Oldham  opened  iu 
1855 ;  the  Northampton  and  iUarket  Harborough,  authorized 
in  1863,  with  a  short  branch  from  Hardingslon;  the  St 
Albans,  7J  miles  long,  authorized  iu  1853  and  opened  in 
1868;  and  the  Shrewsbniy  and  Crewe,  33  miles  long,  autho- 
rized in  1853  and  opened  in  1858.  The  Grand  Junction 
railway  was  opened  in  1837,  from  Birmingham  to  the  War- 
rington junction  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway, 
with  a  branch  from  Birmingham  to  Wolverhampton.  After- 
wards there  was  an  amalgamation  with  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  the  Bolton  and  Leigh,  the  Warrington  and  New- 
ton, and  the  Chester  and  Crewe  railways.  The  further 
growth  of  the  L.  &  N.W.  system  has  proceeded  rather  by  the 
absorption  of  smaller  undertakings  than  by  the  construction 
of  new  lines.  The  following  are  the  most  important  of  these 
absorptions: — Huddersfield  and  Manchester  inilway  and 
canal,  1847;  Leeds,  Dewshnry,  and  Manchester,  1847; 
Preston  and  Longiidge  (jointly  with  Lancashire  .ind  York- 
shire), 1866  ;  St  George's  Harbour,  1861;  Cannock  Chase, 
1863 ;  West  London,  1863  ;  St  Helens,  1864 ;  Bedford  and 
Cambridge,  1865 ;  Shrewsbury  and  Welshpool  (jointly  with 
Great  Western),  1866  ;  Cockermonth  and  Workington,  1866 ; 
Merthyr,  Tredegar,  and  Abergavenny,  1866  ;  Nerquis,  1866  ; 
Stockport,  Disley,  and  Wialey  Bridge,  1866 ;  Whitehaven 
Junction,  1866;  Wrexham  and  Minera  (jointly  with  Great 
Western),  1866;  Bangor  and  Carnarvon,  1867;  Burming- 
ham,  Wolverhampton,  and  Stour  Valley,  1867 ;  Conway  and 
Llanrwst,  1867 ;  Hampstead  Junction,  1867  ;  South  Leices- 
tershire, 1867;  South  Staffordshire,  1867 ;  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
1867;  Warrington  and  Stockport,  1867;  Central  Wales, 
1868;  Central  Wales  Extension,  1868;  Knighton,  1868; 
Brynmawr  and  Blaenavon,  1869;  Cannock  Mineral,  1869 ; 
Carn.arvon  and  Llanberis,  1870;  Carnarvonshire,  1870; 
Blackpool  and  Lytbsim  (jointly  with  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire), 1871;  Swansea  Lines,  1873  ;  Newport  Pagnell,  1875; 
Anglesea  Central,  1876 ;  Sirhowy,  1876  ;  Whitehaven,  Clea- 
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foi;  and  Egremont  (jointly  with  Farness),  1878 ;  Bncking- 
liamsliu'e,  18711;  Cbester  and  Holyhead,  1879;  Denbigh, 
Kathin,  and  Corwen,  1879;  Kendal  and  Windermere,  1879; 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  1879 ;  Watford  and  Rickmansworth, 
1881 ;  Lancashire  Union,  1883  ;  Vale  of  Towy,  1884 ;  Lan- 
caster Canal,  1885 ;  Portpatiick  and  Wigtownshire  (jointly 
with  Caledonian,  Glasgow  and  South- Western,  and  Slidland), 
1885 ;  Cromford  and  High  Peak,  1887  ;  North  Union  (jointly 
with  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire),  1888 ;  Preston  and  Wyre 
(jointly  with  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire),  1888;  Central  Wales 
and  Carmavthea  Junction,  1891;  Ludlow  and  Clee  Hill 
(jointly  with  Great  Western),  1892. 

The  L.  &  N.W.  Company  has  also  working  agreement  re- 
garding the  following  lines: — Harborne,  Mold  and  Denbigh, 
Shropshire  Union,  ISirmingham  Canal,  Charnwood  Forest, 
Harrow  and  Stanmore,  Birkenhead,  Shrewsbury  and  Here- 
ford, Tenbnry,  North  and  South  Western  Junction;  Oldham, 
Ashton,  and  Guide  Bridge;  West  London  Extension  and 
Lancashire  Union. 

The  euoi-mons  dimensions  which  the  company  has  now 
reached  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  has  65,000 
employees,  800  stations,  2700  engines,  7500  cai-riages,  and 
60,000 waggons.  Itsanthorizedcap^talexceedsiElll, 500,000, 
and  it  owns,  rents,  or  works  upwards  of  2000  miles  of  Ime. 
Crewe  is  the  principal  junction  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  system, 
and  through  it  more  than  600  passenger  and  goods  trains 
pass  daily.  It  is  here  that  the  locomotive  works  are  situated, 
occupying  nearly  120  acres  of  gi-ound  and  employing  over 
7000  men.  The  carriage  works- are  at  Wolverton,  the  waggon 
works  at  Earlston,  and  there  are  repairing  shops  at  Longsight, 
Cai-lisle,  Eugby,  and  Willesden.  The  offices  of  the  company 
are  at  Euston. 

London  and  South-Western  Railway,  a  railway  system 
extending  from  London  to  Windsor  and  Wokingham  in  Berk- 
shire; to  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and  Lymington,  in 
Hampshire ;  to  Swanage  and  Dorchester  in  Dorsetshire ;  to 
Seaton,Sidmonth,Exmouth, and  Plymouth, in  South  Devon; 
to  Ilfracombe,  Torrington,  and  Holsworthy,  in  North  Devon; 
.and  to  Delabole,  in  Cornwall.  It  was  authorized  in  1834  as 
a  line  from  London  to  Southampton,  under  the  name  of  the 
London  and  Southampton  railway,  but  renounced  that  name 
and  took  its  present  one  in  1839.  The  main  line  from  London 
to  Exeter  runs  via  Basingstoke,  Salisbury,  and  Yeovil.  From 
Exeter,  Plymouth  is  reached  via  Okehampton  and  Tavistock. 
The  Ilfracombe  branch  leaves  the  main  line  at  Yeoford.  At 
Woking,  the  Portsmouth  branch  leaves  the  Exeter  line  and 
runs  via  Guildford,  Petersfield,  and  Havant.  The  South- 
ampton branch  leaves  the  main  line  at  Basingstoke,  runs 
through  Winchester  and  Southampton  West,  and  divides  at 
Brockenhurst,  whence  one  branch  goes  to  Bonmemouth  and 
the  other  to  Swanage  and  Weymouth.  The  company  has  an 
intricate  and  important  network  of  suburban  lines  in  the  SW 
of  London,  and  has  many  branch  and  subsidiary  lines  in  con- 
nection with  the  three  principal  stations  mentioned  above. 
The  South-Western  system  —  by  amalgamation,  lease,  or 
agreement — comprehends  in  its  working  the  Andover  and 
Kedbridge,  Barastaple  and  Ilfracombe.  Bideford  Extension, 
Bishop's  Waltham,  Bodmin  and  Wadebridge,  Bridgwater, 
Chard,  Devon  and  Corawall,  Epsom  and  Leatherhead,  Exeter 
and  Crediton,  Exeter  and  Exmouth,  Holsworthy  and  Bude, 
Holsworthy  line  (Okeh.impton  to  Holsworthy),  Kingston  and 
London,  Lymington,  Jlid  Hants,  North  Cornwall,  North 
Devon,  Petersfield,  Plymouth  and  Dartmoor,  Plymouth 
Devonport  and  Sonth-Western  Junction,  Poole  and  Bourne- 
mouth, Portsmouth,  Ringwood  Christchurch  and  Bourne- 
mouth, Eyde  New  Pier  and  railway  and  Portsmouth  Steam 
Packet  Service,  Salisbury  and  Dorset  Junction,  Salisbury 
Market  House  Imc,  Salisbury  and  Yeovil,  Seaton  and  Beer, 
Sidmouth,  Southampton  and  Netley,  Southsea,  Staines  and 
Wokingham,  Stokes  Bay  railway  and  Pier,  Swanage,  Tooting 
Merton  and  Wimbledon,  West  London  Extension,  Wimbledon 
and  Dorking,  and  Wimbledon  and  West  Metropolitan  Junction. 
The  authorized  capital  of  the  company  exceeds  £25,4no,000, 
and  it  owns,  rents,  or  works  upwards  of  900  miles  of  line. 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  a  rail- 
way system  radiating  southwards  from  London  to  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  and  extending  from  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Hastings 
on  the  E,  to  Guildford,  Midhurst,  and  Portsmouth  on  the 
W.  The  main  line  to  Portsmouth  runs  vi&  Eusom,  Horsham, 
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Ford  Junction,  and  Chichester.  The  important  direct  line 
to  Brighton  runs  via  Three  Bridges ;  at  Kymer  Junction 
a  branch  rans  to  Hastings,  Eastbourne,  Lewes,  and  New- 
h.aven,  whence  the  Dieppe  boats  sail.  Tunbridge  Wells  is 
reached  by  a  line  via  Oxted,  through  which  there  is  an 
alternative  route  to  Brighton.  From  Hastings  a  coast  line 
runs  to  Portsmouth  via  Lewes,  Brighton,  Ford  Junction,  and 
Chichester.  Numerous  and  complex  suburban  lines  radiate 
southwards  from  London,  and  in  Surrey  and  Sussex  there  are 
many  local  lines  and  branches.  It  was  originally  an  amal- 
gamation, in  1846,  of  the  Croydon  and  the  Brighton;  it 
includes,  by  amalgamation  or  otherwise,  the  Baustead  and 
Epsom  Downs,  Boguor,  Brighton  and  Dyke,  Brighton  Eot- 
tingdean  and  Newhaven,  Chichester  and  Midhurst,  Croydon 
Oxted  and  East  Grinstead,  East  Grinstead,  East  Loudon, 
Hayling,  Hayling  Bridge  and  Causeway,  Horsham  Dorking 
and  Leatherhead,  Horsham  and  Guildford  Dhrect,  Lewes  and 
East  Grinstead,  Lewes  and  Uckfield,  Mid-Sussex,  Mid-Sussex 
and  Midhurst  Junction,  Newhaven  Harbour,  Oxted  and 
Groombridge,  Portsmouth  Harbour  line,  RyJe  New  Pier  and 
railway  and  service  between  Ryde  and  Portsmouth,  Sonthsea, 
Surrey  and  Sussex  Junction,  Tooting  Merton  and  Wimble- 
don, Tunbridge  Wells  and  Eastbourne,  Uckfield  and  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Victoria  Station,  West  London  Extension,  Wimbledon 
and  Croydon,  Woodside  and  South  Croydon,  and  Isle  of  Wight 
Marine  Transit  Company.  The  head  offices  are  at  London 
Bridge  terminus.  The  capital  of  the  comuany  exceeds 
£18,450,000,  and  there  are  upwards  of  470  miles  of  line  in 
operation. 

London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  a  railway 
system  extending  eastwai'd  from  London  to  Gravesend,  Sheer- 
ness,  Eamsgate,  Dover,  and  Ashford  in  Kent.  The  mainline 
runs  from  London  through  Rochester,  Chatham,  and  Canter- 
buiy  to  Dover,  whence  the  company's  fine  steamers  cross  to 
Calais.  There  is  a  branch  from  Sittingbonrne  to  Queen- 
borough  from  which  the  Flushing  steamers  sail,  and  an 
important  one  from  Faversham  to  Margate  and  Ramsgate.  It 
was  originally  called  the  East  Kent,  and  it  changed  that  name 
for  its  present  one  in  1859.  It  was  authorised  in  1853  as  a 
hne  from  Strood  to  Canterbury,  continuous  with  the  North 
Kent  fork  of  the  S.E.R.,  with  short  branches  to  Faversham 
Quays  and  Chilham,  and  with  a  total  length  of  31f  miles. 
It  was  afterwards  extended  to  Dover,  and  had  a  milcige  of 
88  in  1866.  The  financial  affiiirs  of  the  company  then 
suffered  a  collapse,  and  extraordinary  powers  were  obtained 
in  1867  to  make  an-angements  with  creditors  and  debenture- 
holders,  and  to  raise  additional  capital.  The  capital  of  the 
company  now  amounts  to  nearly  £19,000,000,  and  it  owns 
upwards  of  190  miles  of  line. 

London  Colney  or  Colney  St  Peter,  a  large  village  and 
an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Herts.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
was  formed  in  1826  out  of  the  parishes  of  St  Albans,  St 
Peter,  Shenley,  and  Ridge.  Population,  979.  The  village 
is  situated  on  the  river  Colne,  3  miles  E  from  Radlet  station 
on  the  M.R.,  and  3^  SE  from  St  Albans.  It  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  St  Albans.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Caledon.  Tyttenhanger  Park 
is  a  fine  mansion  erected  in  1654  from  designs  by  Inigo 
Jones.  It  contains  a  chapel  consecrated  in  1864,  a  valuable 
collection  of  paintings,  a  fine  library,  and  a  rich  collection  of 
old  china,  coins,  medals,  &c.  There  are  several  good  villa 
residences  in  the  parish.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  Albans ;  gross  value,  £125  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Eai-1  of  Caledon.  The  church,  erected  in  1825,  is  a  plain 
rectangular  structure  of  brick  in  the  Gothic  style.  'There 
are  a  Baptist  chapel  and  some  small  charities.  Bowman's 
Green  and  Tyttenhanger  are  adjacent  hamlets. 

London,  East,  Railway,  a  railway  of  about  5i  miles  in 
length,  authorised  in  1865,  to  connect  through  the  Thames 
Tunnel  the  railways  on  the  N  and  S  sides  of  the  Thames.  The 
offices  of  the  company  are  at  London  Bridge  Station. 

London,  Little,  a  pictmesqne  hamlet  in  Brill  parish, 
Bncks,  adjoining  Oakley,  and  half  a  mile  S  of  BriU. 

London,  Little,  a  hamlet  in  Finchmgfield  parish,  Essex, 
2  miles  N  of  Finchingfield  village. 

London,  Little,  a  hamlet  in  Berden  parish,  Essex,  6J 
miles  NW  of  Bishop  Stortford. 

London,  Little,  a  hamlet  in  Andover  parish,  Hants,  3J 
miles  N  of  Andover. 
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London,  Little,  a  hamlet  on  the  N  border  of  Hants,  4J 
miles  N  of  Basingstoke. 

London,  Little,  a  hamlet  in  Stallingborongh  parish,  Lin- 
colnshire, near  the  Hamber,  5|-  miles  WNW  of  Grimsby. 

London,  Little,  a  hamlet"  in  Spalding  parish,  Lincoln- 
shire, 1  mile  S  of  Spalding. 

London,  Little,  a  hamlet  in  Long  Sntton  parish,  Lincoln- 
shire, adjacent  to  Lons;  Sntton  town. 

London,  Little,  a  hamlet  5}  miles  ESE  of  Guildford,  in 
SmTey. 

London,  Little,  a  hamlet  in  Heytesbnry  parish,  Wilts, 
near  Heytesbury 

London,  Little,  part  of  Kawdon  township,  Leeds  parish, 
in  the  W.E.  Yorkshire. 

London,  North,  Railway,  a  railway  system  incorporated 
in  1846  for  making  a  railway  from  the  N.W.E.  goods  station 
at  Camden  Town  to  the  West  India  Docks  at  Blackwall.  It 
now  serves  the  northern  and  eastern  and  central  parts  of 
London,  and  has  junctions  with  a  large  number  of  other  com- 
panies. The  total  mileage  is  12,  and  the  capital  is  upwards 
of  £3,000,000. 

Londonthorpe,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  village  stands  near  Ermine  Street,  3  miles  NE  of  Grant- 
ham station  ou  the  G.N.R.,  and  contains  a  number  of  neat 
small  houses  in  the  Gothic  style.  Post  town  and  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Grantham.  The  parish  comprises  1722 
acres;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  173;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, with  Manthorpe,  380.  The  manor  and  much  of  the 
land  belong  to  Earl  Brownlow.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Manthorpe,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln;  value,  £198.  Patron,  Earl  Brownlow.  The  chuch 
is  a  small  edifice  of  stone  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpendi- 
cular styles.  It  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  N  and  S  aisles,  S 
porch,  and  western  tower,  .and  was  restored  in  1879.  There 
is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway,  a  suburban 
railway  running  eastwards  from  London  along  the  S  border 
of  Essex  to  Shoeburyness.  The  company  was  originally  (in 
1852)  an  incorporation  of  shareholders  on  the  Blackwall  and 
the  Eastern  Counties  to  construct  a  railway  from  Forest  Gate 
to  Southend ;  was  authorised  in  1856  to  forai  a  junction  be- 
tween the  Blackwall  and  the  North  London  and  two  branches 
to  the  North  Woolwich  line  of  the  Eastern  Counties ;  and  was 
incorporated  in  1862  into  a  distinct  company  under  the  con- 
dition that  the  Blackwall  and  the  G.E.E.  should  each  nomiu- 
aie  one-thii-d  of  the  hoard.  The  old  line  ran  via  Barking, 
Tilbury,  and  Pitsca  to  Southend.  The  new  line  runs  from 
Barking  via  Upminster,  and  joins  the  old  line  at  Pitsea. 
These  lines  are  connected  by  a  branch  from  Upminster  to 
Grays,  and  from  Upramster  a  branch  runs  nearly  W  to 
Romford  on  the  G.E.E.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
£400,000  ;  total  mileage,  78. 

London,  West,  Railway,  a  railway,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Kensington  Canal,  in  the  western  suburbs  of  the  metro- 
polis. It  was  authorised  in  183G  under  the  title  of  the  Bir- 
mingham, Bristol,  and  Thames  Junction,  to  unite  the  N.W.E. 
and  the  G.W.E.  with  the  western  parts  of  the  metropolis  and 
to  communicate  with  the  Thames  through  the  medium  of  the 
Kensington  Canal,  purchased  for  £36,000  ;  it  changed  its 
original  title  for  the  subsequent  one  in  1841 ;  it  was  to  have 
a  total  length  of  9i  miles  (upwards  of  three  of  which,  from 
the  N.W.E.  near  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  to  the  Kensington 
Canal,  were  opened  in  1844);  it  was  leased  in  1845  for  999 
years  at  an  annual  rent  of  £1800  jointly  to  the  N.W.E.  and 
the  G.W.E. ;  and  it  was  transferred,  together  with  the  canal, 
in  1859  to  the  AVest  London  Railway  Extension  Works. 

London,  West,  Railway  Extension  Works,  a  series  of 
works  in  the  western  subm'bs  of  the  metropolis,  based  on  the 
purchase  and  absorption  of  the  West  London  railway.  It 
was  authorised  in  1859  and  completed  in  1863,  and  it  be- 
longs in  common  to  the  North-Western,  the  Great  Western, 
the  Sonth-Western,  and  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Companies.  It  comprises  a  main-line  railway  fully  4 
miles  long  from  a  junction  with  the  West  London  at  Ken- 
sington, across  the  Thames  on  a  six-arch  bridge  to  a  junction 
with  the  Victoria  Station  andPimlico  line  at  Battersea;  two 
branches,  respectively  63  and  35  chains  long,  connecting  the 
main  line  with  the  West  End  of  London  and  Crystal  Palace 
near  the  Clapham  Station,  and  with  the  S.W.B.  near  the 
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junction  of  its  Eichmond  branch  with  its  main  line  ;  a  branch 
from  Battersea  to  the  S.W.K. ;  a  branch,  27  chains  long, 
from  the  main  hue  near  the  basin  of  the  Lnptrial  Gas  Com- 
pany to^  the  Thames  near  the  mouth  of  tli,.  Kensington  Canal ; 
a  dock  in  the  parish  of  Fulham  ;  and  a  division  of  part  of  the 
Kensington  Canal,  with  discontinuance  of  the  part  N  of 
King's  Eoad,  Chelsea. 

Longaford  Tor.  See  Crockeun  Ton. 
Long  Ashton.  See  Ashton,  Long. 
Long  Benton.  See  Be.ntux,  Long. 
Longborough,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire, 
on  the  Fosse  Way,  3  miles  SW  of  Mureton  station  on  the 
G.W.R.,  and  9  SW  of  Shipston-on-Stour.  The  village  has  a 
post  office  under  Moreton-in-the-Mai-sh ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Moreton-in-the-Marsh.  Acreage  of  the  civil  par- 
ish, 3036 ;  population.  552 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Sezin- 
cote,  641.  The  manor  belongs  to  Lord  Leigh.  IJanks  Fee  is 
the  chief  residence.  A  Roman  settlement  was  at  or  near  the 
village.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  rectory  of 
Sezincote,  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  joint  gross 
value,  £250.  The  church  is  Perpendicular,  and  was  restored 
in  1884;  the  chancel  was  restored  in  1893.  It  contains  a 
tomb  of  1635  to  William  Leigh.  There  is  a  Congregational 
chapel. 

Long  Bredy.     See  Bredy,  Long,  Dorsetshire. 
Longbridge  Deverill.     Sec  Deverill  Longbeidge, 
Wiltshire. 

Long  Buckby.     See  Buckby,  Long. 
Longburgh,  a  village  in  Burgh-by-Sands  parish,  Cum- 
berland, IJ  mile  from  Burgh  station  on  the  North  British 
railway,  and  6  miles  WNW  of  Cariisle.     It  contains  the 
hamlets  of  Dykesfield  and  Shield. 

Long  Burton,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Dorsetshire,  2  J 
miles  S  by  E  of  Sherborne  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  There 
is  a  post  office  under  Sherborne ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Sherborne.  Acreage,  1041 ;  population  of  the  civil 
pai-ish,  330;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Holnest,  448.  Lime- 
stone for  building  is  quan-ied.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age,  with 
the  chapelry  of  Holnest  annexed,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbmy ; 
value,  £200  with  residence.  The  church  contains  monuments 
of  the  Fitzjames  family,  and  was  restored  in  1873.  There 
are  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  a  parish  council  consisting  of  five 
members. 

Long  Clawson,  a  straggling  village  and  a  parish  in  Lei- 
cestershire, on  the  river  Smyte,  6  miles  NNW  from  Melton 
Mowbray,  with  a  station  on  the  Newark  and  JIarket  Har- 
borough  branch  of  the  G.N.  and  L.  &  N.W.  Joint  railway, 
and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Melton 
Mowbray.  Acreage,  3581 ;  population,  753.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  ;  gross  value,  £165  with  resi- 
dence. The  church  was  restored  in  1892-93  at  a  cost  of 
£3300,  and  a  chnrch  clock  with  chimes  was  presented  in 
1894.  There  are  Baptist,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan 
chapels,  and  an  endowed  school. 

Longcott,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Shrivenham  civil  parish,  Berks.  The  township  lies  on  the 
White  Horse  Vale,  and  on  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  3 
miles  NE  by  E  of  Shrivenham  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and 
has  a  post  office  under  Faringdon ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Shrivenham.  The  manor  and  most  of  the  land  belong 
to  Viscount  Barrington.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  includes 
also  the  township  of  Fernham,  which  is  noticed  separately. 
Area  of  township,  1894  acres;  population,  310;  of  the 
ecclesiastical  parish,  with  Fernham,  456.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford  ;  gross  value,  £210.  Patron, 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  chm-ch  is  an  ancient  building  of 
stone  in  the  Early  English  style,  includes  a  modern  aisle, 
and  has  an  embattled  tower  of  1722.  There  is  also  a 
Wesleyan  chapel. 

Long  Crendon,  a  large  parish  m  Buckinghamshire,  on 
the  river  Thame,  adjacent  to  the  boundary  with  Oxfordshire, 
3  miles  N  from  Thame  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  and  4A  SE 
from  Brill.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under 
Thame;  telegraph  office,  Thame.  Acreage,  3348;  popula- 
tion, 1187.  The  village,  which  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
main  street,  has  numerous  picturesque  old  houses,  one  of 
which,  known  as  Staple  Hall,  dates  from  a  period  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Notley  Abbey  was  founded 
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in  1162  by  William  Giffard,  second  Earl  of  Bnckingham, 
and  the  remains  of  it  are  now  included  in  a  farmhoose. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  gross  valne, 
i250  with  residence.  The  chmxb,  a  fine  crucifoi-m  building 
in  the  Early  English  and  Decorated  styles,  has  an  Early 
Perpendicular  font,  a  rose  window  erected  and  filled  with 
stained  glass  in  1890,  and  some  interesting  monuments. 
There  are  also  Baptist,  Primitive  Slethodist,  and  Wesleyan 
chapels. 

Longcross,  an  ecclesiastical  parish,  with  a  small  village, 
in  Cbertsey  parish,  San-ey,  in  the  middle  of  the  heaths,  3|t 
miles  W  of  Chertsey  town  and  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R. 
It  was  constituted  in  1847,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order 
office  under  Chertsey ;  telegi-aph  office,  Virginia  Water.  For 
parish  council  purposes  it  is  now  part  of  the  urban  district  of 
Chertsey.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester; value,  £190. 

Longden,  a  township  and  a  chapeky  in  Pontesbmy  parish, 
Salop,  2  miles  SE  of  Plealey  Eoad  station  on  the  Shrews- 
bury and  Minsterley  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.  and  G.W.R., 
3  WSW  of  Condover  station  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Here- 
ford branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.  and  G.W.R.,  and  6  SW  of 
Shrewsbury.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Sbrewsbniy ;  money 
order  office,  Hanwood;  telegraph  office,  Hanwood  railway 
station.  Longden  Manor  is  the  chief  residence.  The  living, 
formerly  a  donative,  is  attached  to  the  third  portion  of  the 
rectoiy  of  Pontesbm-y.  The  church  was  restored  and  en- 
larged in  1877. 

Longdendale,  Cheshire.     See  Mottkam-in-Longdex- 

DALE. 

Long  Ditton.     See  Dittos,  Long,  Sm-rey. 

Longdon,  a  parish  in  Staffordshire,  Ih  mile  S  of  Armitage 
station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  4  miles  NNW  of  Lichfield. 
It  contains  the  village  of  Brookend,  which  is  central,  the 
village  of  Upper  Longdon,  and  the  straggling  hamlet  of 
Gentleshaw — aggregately  so  long  that  an  old  rhyme  says 
that  a  beggar  cannot  beg  through  them  on  a  summer  day — 
and  it  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office  under  Eugeley ;  money 
order  office,  Eugeley.  Acreage,  4545 ;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  1338 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  933.  Under  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  the  parish  is  divided  into 
two  wards — Longdon  with  six  parish  councillors,  and  Gen- 
tleshaw with  three.  The  manor,  with  Beaudesert  Park, 
belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  Lysways,  Longdon 
Hall,  Longdon  Lodge,  The  Grange,  Broughton  Hall,  and 
Gorton  Lodge  ai-e  other  chief  residences.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  ^iocese  of  Lichfield ;  gross  value,  £350  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  church  is 
partly  Norman  and  partly  Perpendicular,  has  a  Noi-man  door- 
way and  a  fine  Norman  arch  dividing  the  nave  and  chancel, 
and  contains  an  altar-tomb  of  J.  Forster,  Esq.,  who  died  in 
1860.  A  portion  of  the  parish  is  included  in  the  ecclesiastical 
district  of  Gentleshaw,  constituted  in  1840.  There  are  a 
Congregational  chapel  at  Longdon  Green,  a  Wesleyan  chapel 
at  Upper  Longdon,  and  almshouses  with  a  matron  for  nine 
poor  women. 

Longdon,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Worcestershire.  The 
village  stands  2  miles  W  of  the  Severn,  2J  SSW  of  Upton- 
on-Severn,  and  4  '!^  of  Tewkesbury,  and  has  a  post  office 
under  Tewkesbury ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Upton- 
on-Sevem.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Hill- 
worth,  Hillend,  Eastington,  Long  Green,  and  Ham  Common. 
Acreage,  3941 ;  population,  495.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  Chamber's  Court  is  the 
chief  residence.  Eastington  Hall,  now  a  farmhouse,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  a  timber-built  house  of  the  15th  century. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  tt'orcester ;  net 
valne,  £225  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster.  The  church  is  a  brick  (stuccoed)  structme 
in  mixed  style,  and  was  erected  in  1786  on  the  site  of  the 
original  chm-eh,  the  tower  of  which  is  retained  ;  it  contains  a 
brass  of  1523,  some  marble  tablets,  and  stained  windows.  A 
stone  apsidal  chancel  was  added  in  1870. 

Longdon,  a  hamlet  in  Tredington  parish,  Worcestershure, 
2  miles  N  of  Shipston-on-Stonr. 

Longdon-upon-Tem,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  in  S.alop, 
on  the  river  Tern  and  the  Shrewsbm-y  Canal,  3^-  miles  N  by 
W  of  Wellington.  Post  town,  Wellington.  Acreage  of  parish, 
823 ;  population,  89.    The  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges,  and 
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the  canal  is  can-ied  over  it  on  an  aqueduct.  The  manor  be- 
longs to  tlie  Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield ;  net  value,  £140  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  church  is  a  small 
brick  edifice. 

Longfield,  a  p.irish  in  Kent,  3  miles  WNW  of  Meopham 
station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R.,  and  6  SW  of  Gravesend. 
Fawkham  station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.E.  is  also  in  the  parish,  and 
Sonthfleet,  on  the  Gravesend  branch,  is  2^  miles  distant.  It 
has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  Acreage,  605 ; 
population,  498.  There  is  a  parish  council  of  five  members. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Eochester ;  value, 
£180.  Patrons,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Bishop  of 
Eochester  alternately.  The  church  comprises  nave,  chancel, 
tower,  and  N  aisle,  with  a  porch ;  it  was  well  restored  and 
enlarged  in  1889.  Ai-chdeacon  Plume,  the  founder  of  the 
Plnmean  professorship  at  Cambridge,  was  bmied  here,  and 
his  chai-ities  for  augmenting  livings  and  for  other  purposes 
amount  to  £343  a  year. 

Longfleet,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Canford  Magna  parish,  Dorsetshh-e.  The  township  lies 
.averagely  1  mile  NNE  of  Poole  town  and  station  on  the 
L.  &  S.W.  E.,  and  includes  part  of  that  town  and  of  the  harbour. 
It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Poole  ;  telegraph 
office,  Poole.  Acreage,  1265  ;  population  of  the  township, 
2750 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  palish,  2972.  The  Poole  Work- 
house is  here.  The  manor  belongs  to  Lord  Wimborne.  The 
parish  is  more  extensive  than  the  township,  and  was  consti- 
tuted in  1836.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury;  value,  £179.  Patron,  Lord  Wimborne.  The 
church  is  modern,  and  was  built  chiefly  by  public  subscription. 

Longford,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Derbyshire.  The  township  lies  on  an  affluent  of  the  river 
Dove,  5J  miles  SSE  of  Ashborne  railway  station,  and  has  a 
post  and  money  order  office  under  Derby ;  telegraph  office, 
Brailsford.  Acreage,  3006,  including  11  of  water;  popula- 
tion, 361.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  contains  also  the  town- 
ships of  Holhngton  and  Eodsley  Population,  670.  The 
manors  of  Longford,  Hollington,  and  Eodsley  belong  to  the 
Coke  family,  whose  seat  is  Longford  Hall.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell ;  net  value.  £625  with 
residence.  The  church  is  partly  Norman,  was  restored  in 
1843,  comprises  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  fine  em- 
battled western  tower,  and  contains  monuments  to  the  Coke 
family  and  effigies  of  the  Longfords.  There  are  a  Wesleyan 
chapel  and  a  nation.al  school,  erected  in  1876  and  endowed 
with  £32  per  annum,  in  Longford  township,  a  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel  in  Holhngton,  aWesleyan  chapel  at  Eodsley, 
and  almshouses  for  six  poor  persons  of  either  sex,  founded 
in  1687  by  the  Coke  family. 

Longford,  a  hamlet  in  Minchinhampton  palish,  Glouces- 
tershire, near  Jlinchinhampton. 

Longford,  a  hamlet  in  Kingsland  parish,  Herefprdshire, 
4i  miles  WNW  of  Leominster. 

"Longford,  a  hamlet  in  Harmondsworth  parish,  Middlesex, 
on  a  branch  of  the  river  Colne,  1  mile  E  of  Colnbrook.  It 
takes  its  name  from  a  long  ford  on  the  stream ;  it  has  a  fine 
bridge,  called  the  Queen's  Bridge ;  and  it  is  frequented  by 
anglers.  The  tract  around  it  lies  low,  and  is  subject  to  floods. 
There  is  a  small  Baptist  chapel  here. 

Longford,  a  parish  in  Salop,  on  the  Shropshire  Union 
Canal,  IJ  mile  W  of  Newport  station  on  the  Stafford,  New- 
port, Wellington,  and  Shrewsbury  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E. 
It  includes  the  townships  of  Brockton  and  Stockton.  Post 
town,  Newport.  Acreage,  1258;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  98 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  163.  Longford  Hall  is  a 
fine  mansion  situated  in  a  well-timbei-ed  park,  which  contams 
a  lake.  A  Eoman  settlement  was  here.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield;  net  value,  £270  with  resi- 
dence. The  church  is  modem,  and  has  a  tower ;  and  part 
of  the  previous  church  adjoins  it,  and  contains  monuments 
of  the  Talbots. 

Longford,  a  township  in  Moreton  Say  p.arish,  Salop,  2 
miles  W  of  Market  Drayton. 

Longford,  a  hamlet  in  Stretton-on-the-Foss  parish,  War- 
wickshire, 3  miles  W  of  Shipston-on-Stour. 

Longford,  a  village  in  Foleshill  parish,  Warwickshu-e,  on 
the  Coventry  Canal,  4  miles  NNE  of  Coventry.  It  has  a 
station  (called  Longford  and  Eshall)  on  the  Coventry  and 
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Kuneaton  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  a  post,  money 
Older,  and  telegraph  office  under  Coventry. 

Longford,  a  hamlet  in  Britford  parish,  Wiltshire,  on  the 
river  Avon,  2i  miles  SE  of  Salisbury.  Longford  Castle  is 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor;  was  built  about  1591  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gorges,  at  a  cost  of  aboat  £18,000  :  had  originally 
a  triangular  form,  flanked  at  the  angles  by  chcular  towers, 
and  surrounded  by  a  moat ;  was  besieged  and  captured  in 
1G45  by  Cromwell;  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Radnor 
family  in  1717  ;  was  altered  by  Jacob,  second  Earl  of  Radnor, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  who  intended  to  rebuild 
it  in  a  hexagonal  form,  but  left  it  unfinished ;  and  was  com- 
pleted by  the  late  Earl  in  1877.  It  is  flanked  by  five  towers, 
and  contains  a  remarkably  rich  picture  gallery,  noted  pai'ticu- 
larly  for  paintings  by  Holbein  and  Claud  Lon-aine. 

Longford  St  Catherine,  a  township  in  Gloucester,  St 
Catherine,  and  St  Mary-de-Lode  parishes,  Gloucestershire, 
contiguous  to  Gloncester  city,  1  mile  N  of  Gloucester  railway 
station.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Gloncester ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Gloncester.  Acreage,  907  ;  population, 
.521.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.     A  Roman  settlement  is  supposed  to  have  been  here. 

Long  Framlington,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical parish  in  Northumberland.  The  township  lies  on  the 
river  Coquet,  6^  miles  ESE  of  Rothbury,  and  CJ  WSW  of 
Acklington  railway  station,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Mor- 
peth ;  money  order  and  telegi'aph  office,  Felton.  It  has  a 
fair  for  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  July. 
The  township  includes  also  the  hamlet  of  Low  Framlington. 
Acreage,  5102  ;  population,  450;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish, 
includiug  Brinkbnrn,  610.  Coal,  limestone,  and  freestone 
are  plentiful,  and  are  worked.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
annexed  to  that  of  Felton,  in  the  diocese  of  Newcastle ;  joint 
gross  yearly  value,  £240  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  There  has  been  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
.since  1640.  The  present  Presbyterian  church  was  erected 
in  1854. 

Longham,  a  hamlet  in  Hampreston  parish,  Dorsetshhe, 
adjacent  to  Hants,  4  miles  SE  by  E  of  ^^'imborne  Minster. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Wimborne. 

Longham,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Norfolk,  2  miles  N 
of  Wendling  station  on  the  G.E.R.,  and  5  NW  of  East  Dere- 
h.am.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Dereham  ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Gressenhall.  Acreage,  1335  ;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  310  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Wendling, 
696.  The  manor  and  most  of  the  land  belong  to  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  rec- 
tory of  Wendling,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  net  yearly 
value,  £100  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  church  is  a  building  of  flint  and  rubble  in  the  Perpendi- 
cular style,  and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  S  porch,  with 
a  tower.     There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  two  almshouses. 

Long  Handborough,    See  Handboeouoh, 

Longhirst,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Bothal  parish,  Northumberland,  on  the  North-East- 
orn  railway,  3  miles  NE  of  Morpeth,  with  a  station  on  the 
r.ailway,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi'aph  office  under 
Jlorpetb,  Acreageof  township,  1769;  population,  809,  Long- 
hirst  Hall  and  Longhirst  Grange  are  chief  residences.  The 
ecclesiastical  parish  was  formed  from  Bothal  parish  in  1876. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
gross  value,  £203  with  residence.  The  church  was  erected 
in  1873-74,  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  and  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  transepts,  south  aisle,  and  a  western  tower, 
with  spire.     There  ai-e  a  national  school  and  a  reading-room. 

Longhope,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  near  the  boundary 
with  Herefordshu-e,  6  miles  N  by  W  of  Newnham,  and  9  W  of 
Gloucester.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Hereford,  Ross,  and 
Gloucester  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  a  post  and  money  order 
office  (R.S.O.)  ;  telegraph  office  .at  the  railw.ay  station.  Acre- 
age, 3153;  population,  972.  Yartleton  Hill  or  May  Hill  is 
an  eminence  973  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  gi-oss  value,  £334.  The 
church.  All  Saints,  is  ancient,  and  was  restored  in  1870. 
There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Long  Horsley.     See  Hokslet,  Long. 

Long  Houghton.     See  Houghton,  Long, 

Longhouse,     See  Abercastle, 
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Long  Lane,  a  township  in  Wrockwardine  parish,  Salop, 
3  miles  N  of  Wrockwardine.  It  cont.ains  the  hamlet  of 
Rushmoor. 

Long  Lane,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  formed  in  1859  from 
parts  of  Brailsford,  Sutton-on-the-HiU,  and  Truslcy  parishes, 
Derbyshire,  6  miles  N  of  Tntbm-y  railway  station^  and  7  W 
of  Derby.  It  includes  part  of  the  township  of  Osleston  and 
Thurvaston.  Post  town,  Derby;  money  order  and  telegi-aph 
office,  Etwall.  Population,  276.  The  living  of  Christ  Church 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell ;  net  value,  £64 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Sutton-on-the-Hill. 
The  church  is  a  plain  brick  structure  consisting  of  ch.ancel, 
nave,  south  porch,  and  a  belfry. 

Longleat,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  in  Deverill 
Longbridge  parish,  Wiltshire,  on  an  affluent  of  the  river 
Frome,  2|  miles  W  of  Warminster.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
an  Augustinian  priory,  a  cell  founded  in  the  time  of  Edwsii-d 
I.,  and  annexed  to  Hinton  Abbey,  in  Somerset.  It  was  built 
in  1567-79  by  Sir  John  Thynne  at  a  cost  of  £80,000.  Im- 
proved by  the  third  Lord  Weymouth,  created  Marquis  of 
Bath,  it  was  afterwards  remodelled  in  a  tasteful  manner  by 
Jeffrey  Wyatt.  It  is  in  a  mixed  Rom.an  style,  ornamented 
with  pilasters,  cornices,  and  circular  niches  containing  busts, 
placed  under  the  windows  of  the  bays;  presents  .an  imposing 
appearance,  with  a  gi-eat  array  of  windows ;  contains  a 
fine  baroni.al  hall,  with  a  rich  collection  of  portraits  and 
other  pictures;  and  stands  in  a  beautiful  park,  15  miles  in 
circuit,  altered  and  laid  out  by  "  Capability  "  Brown.  Bishop 
Ken  spent  much  time  at  Longleat,  and  died  there. 

Long  Marton.     See  Makton,  Long. 

Longmeadow,  a  hamlet  in  Bottisham  parish,  Cambridge- 
shire, {Jh  mik's  NK  of  Cambridge. 

Long"  Meg  and  her  Daughters.  See  Addingham, 
Cumberland. 

Long  Melford.     See  Melford,  Long. 

Long  Mynd,  a  range  of  hill  in  the  SW  of  Salop,  com- 
mencing at  Mindtown,  5  mUes  SW  of  Chm"ch  Stretton,  and 
extending  5^  miles  to  the  NNE.  It  culmin.ates  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1674  feet;  presents  a  somewhat  tame  appearance; 
consists  chiefly  of  Lower  Ludlow  shales;  is  traversed  by 
several  ancient  roads ;  and  has,  on  its  higher  parts,  a  fine 
ancient  eai-thwork  and  several  tumuli. 

Longner,  a  township  in  St  Chad  parish,  Salop,  on  the 
river  Severn,  2  miles  SE  of  Shrewsbury.  Longner  Hall  has 
been  the  seat  of  the  Burton  family  for  generations. 

Long  Newnton.     See  Newnton,  Long. 

Longney,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  in  Gloucestershire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Severn,  1  mile  W  of  the  Gloucester 
and  Berkeley  Ship  Canal,  3  WNW  of  Haresfield  station  on 
the  M.K.,  and  6^  SW  by  S  of  Gloucester.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Gloncester ;  money  order  office,  Saul ;  telegraph 
office,  Hai'dwick.  The  parish  comprises  1559  acres;  popula- 
tion of  the  civil  parish,  344;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  317.  The 
manor  and  much  of  the  land  belong  to  the  trustees  of  Smith's 
Charity.  The  orchards  are  famous  for  the  Longney  Russet 
Apple.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol ;  gross  value,  £140  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  church  is  Early  English,  with  a  Per- 
pendicular tower,  and  was  restored  in  1873.  There  is  a 
Congregational  chapeh 

Longnor,  a  village  .and  a  parish  in  Salop.  The  village 
stands  on  the  Cound  Brook,  near  Watling  Street,  1^  mile  NNE 
of  Leebotwood  station  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Joint 
(L.  &  N.W.  and  G.W.)  raUwjiy,  and  6  miles  NNE  of  Church 
Stretton,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  sta- 
tion. Post  town,  Leebotwood,  under  Shrewsbuiy;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Dorrington.  The  parish  comprises 
821  acres;  population,  198.  Longnor  Hall  and  The  Bank 
are  chief  residences.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  an- 
nexed to  the  vicarage  of  Leebotwood,  in  the  diocese  of  Lich- 
field. The  church  is  ancient,  and  belonged  formerly  to  Haugh- 
mond  Abbey.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  who  was  Professor  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge,  was  a  native. 

Longnor,  a  small  market-town,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical parish  in  Alstonefield  parish,  Staffordshire.  The  town 
stands  on  the  river  Manifold,  near  the  river  Dove  at  the 
boundaiy  with  Derbyshire,  6  miles  SSE  of  Buxton,  and  10 
NE  of  Leek,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Buxton.     Markets  aie  held  on  Tuesdays,  and  fairs  ou 
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Easter  Tuesday,  4  and  17  May,  and  Whit-Tuesday.  A  mar- 
ket ball  was  erected  in  1873.  The  township  includes  the 
village.  Acreage,  813 ;  population,  509.  The  ecclesiastical 
parish  includes  also  the  township  of  Heathylee  and  part  of 
that  of  Fawfieldhead.  Population,  1309.  The  li^g  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield;  gross  value,  £190. 
I'atron,  the  Vicar  of  Alstonefield.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1780,  was  enlarged  with  galleries  in  1812,  and  contains  a 
Noi-man  font.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Longparish  or  Middleton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Hants.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Test  or  Anton,  4 
miles  SW  of  Whitchurch,  has  a  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.E., 
65  fi'om  London,  and  a  post,  nsoney  order,  and  telegraph 
office  under  Whitcbm-cb.  The  parish  contains  the  tithings 
of  East  Aston,  West  Aston,  Forton,  and  Jliddleton.  Acre- 
age, 5329 ;  population,  799.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Widmorc  family.  Longparish  House  is  a  chief  residence. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  value, 
£193.  The  church  is  .indent.  There  are  Baptist,  Wesleyan, 
and  Primitive  Jlethodist  chapels. 

IiOngport,  a  village  in  Burslem  township  and  parish, 
.Staffordshire,  on  a  branch  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal, 
and  suburban  to  Burslem.  It  has  a  station  on  the  North 
Staffordshire  railway,  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi'aph 
office  under  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  several  wharves  on  the 
canal ;  it  caiTies  on  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  porce- 
lain, and  flint  glass,  and  it  contains  St  Paul's  Chiu-ch.     See 
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Longport,  Kent.     See  Casterbuky. 

Long  Preston.     See  Preston,  Long. 

Long  Reach,  a  reach  of  the  Thames,  3  miles  long,  in  the 
direction  of  SE  by  E  from  Crayfordness  to  Greenhithe,  be- 
tween the  Dartford  and  the  West  Thurrock  Marshes.  It  has 
a  depth  of  from  5  to  6  fathoms.  The  measm'ed  nautical 
mile  for  testing  the  speed  of  steamers  is  here. 

Longridge,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Eib- 
chester  parish,  Lancashire.  The  village  stands  in  the  town- 
ships of  Alston,  Hotbers.all,  and  DUworth,  on  the  SW  slope 
of  Longiidge  Fell,  1 J  mile  SW  of  the  terminus  of  the  Preston 
and  Longridge  railway,  2  miles  N  of  the  river  Kibble,  3i  W 
by  N  of  Eibchester,  and  7  KE  of  Preston.  It  is  a  populous 
and  thriving  place  ;  carries  on  nail-making,  cotton-spinning, 
and  the  manufacture  of  various  cotton  fabrics ;  conducts  a 
large  trade  in  the  transport  by  railway  of  building-stone  from 
neighboui-ing  quai-ries ;  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  under  Preston,  a  railway  station,  and  fairs 
on  16  Feb.,  16  March,  16  April,  Holy  Monday,  and  5  Nov. 
It  was  formed  into  a  local  government  district  in  1883.  The 
ecclesiastical  pai'ish  was  constituted  in  1865,  and  comprises 
the  townships  of  Alston  and  Dilworth.  Population,  4101. 
Several  reservoirs  of  the  Preston  Waterworks  are  here.  Long- 
ridge Fell  Is  a  hill  about  bi  miles  in  length,  extending  north- 
eastward from  Longridge  village  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
Hodder  at  the  boundary  with  Yorkshire.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester:  net  value,  £375  with 
residence.  Patrons,  Hulme's  Tnrstees.  The  church  was  re- 
built in  1823,  and  consists  of  a  chancel, nave,  and  south  porch, 
with  a  tower.  There  aie  a  Congregational  chapel,  built  in 
1865;  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  built  in  1836,  and  restored  in 
1885;  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  built  in  1869  in  lieu  of  a 
previous  small  one.  There  are  also  a  chapel  of  ease  erected  in 
1887-90,  a  Conservative  club  erected  in  1885,  a  Liberal 
Association,  and  a  police  station  built  in  1880. 

Longiidge,  a  small  village  and  a  township  in  Norham 
parish,  Northumberland,  ot  miles  SW  of  Berwick-on-Tweed 
town  and  railway  station.  Post  town  and  money  order  and 
telegi'aph  office,  Bei-wick.  Acreage  of  township,  561 ;  popu- 
lation, 93.     Longridge  Towers  is  a  chief  residence. 

Longridge,  a  hamlet  in  Penkiidge  parish,  Staffordshire, 
1  mile  NW  of  Penkridge. 

Long  Kiston.     See  Riston,  Long. 

Longrove  or  Llangrove,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Llan- 
gan-en  pai-ish,  Herefordshhe,  4i  miles  N  of  Monmouth,  and 
6  J  SW  of  Ross.  It  has  a  post  office  (Llangrove)  under  Ross ; 
money  order  office,  'Whitchurch ;  telegi-aph  office,  Goodrich. 
It  was  constituted  in  1856.  Population,  426.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford;  net  value, £71  with 
residence.  The  church  was  erected  in  1858.  There  are 
Wesleyan  and  Congregational  chapels. 
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Long  Sand,  a  shoal  in  the  North  Sea,  across  the  mouth 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  between  Kentish  Knock  and 
Sunk  Channel.  It  extends  from  SSW  to  NNE  ;  is  18  miles 
long,  and  in  one  part  5  miles  broad ;  becomes  partly  bare  at 
low  water ;  and  was  the  scene  of  the  wreck  of  the  emigrant 
ship  Burgundy  in  1848,  and  of  the  ship  Floridian  in  1849. 

Longsdon,  a  hamlet  in  Endon  township,  Leek  parish, 
Staffordshire,  2  miles  WSW  of  Leek.  There  is  a  missioD 
church  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Longshaws,  a  township  in  Long  Horsley  parish,  North- 
umberland, 5  miles  N  of  Morpeth  station  on  the  N.E.R. 
Acreage,  797;  population,  25. 

Longships.     See  Land's  End. 

Longsight,  two  ecclesiastical  parishes  in  Manchester 
parish,  Lancashire,  on  the  Manchester  and  Stockport  railway, 
2  miles  SW  of  Manchester.  There  is  a  station  on  the  railway, 
and  the  post  town  is  Manchester.  The  two  ecclesiastical 
parishes  are  St  John  and  St  Clement ;  the  former  was  con- 
stituted in  1854,  and  the  latter  in  1876.  Population,  9387 
and  6421.  The  livings  are  rectories  in  the  diocese  of  Man- 
chester ;  net  value,  £425,  and  gross  value,  £300  respectively, 
both  with  residence. 

Long  Sleddale.     See  Sledd-ile,  Long. 

Longslow,  a  township  in  ilarket  Drayton  parish,  Salop, 
1  mile  NW  of  Market  Dr.iyton. 

LongStanton,  avillage  divided  into  two  parishes.  All  Saints 
and  St  Slichael,  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  village  stands  6  miles 
NW  from  Cambridge,  and  has  a  station  on  the  G.E.R,,  1 J  mile 
N,  and  a  post  office  under  Cambridge  ;  money  order  office,  Oak- 
mgton  ;  telegraph  office  at  railway  station.  Area  of  All  Saints 
parish,  1938  acres ;  population,  376.  Area  of  St  Michael 
parish,  841  acres  ;  population,  78.  The  living  of  All  Saints 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  gross  yearly  value,  £250 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  Church  of 
All  Saints  is  an  edifice  built  of  pebble-stone  and  rubble,  in 
the  Decorated  style  ;  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  S  tran- 
sept, S  porch,  and  an  embattled  western  tower  and  spire ; 
contains  an  ancient  octagonal  font,  and  memorials  of  the 
Hattons.  The  chancel  was  restored  m  1891.  The  hving  of 
St  Michael  is  a  rectory  m  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  gross  yeaiiy 
value,  £343  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of  rubble  and 
flint,  chiefly  in  the  Early  English  style ;  consists  of  chancel, 
nave,  aisles,  S  porch,  and  a  double  bell-gable  at  the  west  end ; 
retains  a  very  fine  double  piscina,  and  has  a  roof  of  thatch. 
There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel  in  All  Saints.  There  was  formerly 
a  p.alace  here  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  which  Bishop 
Cos  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1564. 

Longstock,  a  parish  in  Hants,  on  the  river  Test  and  on  the 
Andover  and  Southampton  railwav,  1^  mile  N  of  Stockbridge 
station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.E.  It  has  a'post  office  under  Stock- 
bridge  ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Stockbridge.  Acre- 
age, 2985 ;  population,  474.  There  is  a  parish  council. 
Longstock  House  is  a  chief  residence.  An  eminence  here  is 
called  Longstock  Hill.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Winchester ;  gross  value,  £310  with  residence.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  in  1880.     There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel. 

Longstone,  one  of  the  Fern  or  Fame  islands,  off  the  coast 
of  Northumberland.  It  is  the  remotest  of  the  group  ;  meas- 
ures three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length ;  and  has  a  lighthouse, 
erected  in  1827,  showing  a  half-minute  light,  visible  at  the 
distance  of  13  miles. 

Longstone,  Great,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical parish  in  Bakewell  parish,  Derbyshire.  The  village 
stands  on  high  ground,  under  a  lofty  range  of  hills  called 
Longstone  Edge,  near  the  Derby  to  Manchester  bninch  of  the 
M.R.,  3  miles  NW  by  N  of  Bakewell ;  consists  of  one  long 
street,  and  has  a  station  on  the  railway,  and  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  Bakewell ;  telegi'aph  office  at  the  railway 
station.  Acreage  of  township,  3045 ;  population,  535.  It 
has  a  parish  council  composed  of  sis  membere.  The  manor 
and  much  of  the  land  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshii-e. 
Longstone  Hall  is  an  ancient  mansion  at  the  W  end  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  ecclesiastical  parish  includes  also  Little  Longstone 
and  Rowland  townships,  and  pml  of  Wardlow.  Population, 
718.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell;  net 
value,  £179  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicarof  Bakewell.  The 
church  is  old,  and  was  restored  in  1873,  when  an  organ  was 
erected  and  a  vestry  added ;  comprises  nave  and  chancel, 
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witli  a  battlemented  western  tower  ;  and  contains  monuments 
of  the  noble  family  of  Eyre.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapeL 

Longstone,  Little,  a  township  in  Great  Longstone  eccle- 
siastical parish,  Bakewell  parish,  Derbyshire,  SJ  miles  N\V 
of  Baliewell,  and  half  a  mile  from  Great  Longstone.  Acreage, 
1038,  including  22  of  water ;  population,  145.  There  is  a 
Congi-egational  chapel. 

Longstow,  Huntingdonshire.     See  Stow,  Long. 

Longstowe,  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire,  lying  adjacent 
to  Beds,  half  a  mile  N  by  \V  of  Old  North  Road  station  on 
the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  2  miles  S  by  E  of  Caxton,  and  12  SW  from 
Cambridge.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Cambridge  •■,  money 
order  and  telegi'aph  ofBce,  Bourn.  Acreage,  1544  ;  popula- 
tion, 296.  The  manor,  with  Longstowe  Hall,  an  ancient 
mansion  standing  in  a  fine  park  of  about  175  acres,  belongs 
to  the  Stanley  family.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  tlie  diocese 
of  Ely ;  gross  yearly  value,  £350  with  residence.  The  church, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  tower,  was  rebuilt  in  1864; 
is  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  English  and  Transitional 
styles. 

Long  Street,  a  tithing  in  Enford  parish,  Wiltshire,  on 
the  river  Avon,  6^  miles  N  of  Amesbuiy. 

Long  Sutton.     See  Scjtton,  Long. 

Longthorpe,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Northamptonshire, 
on  the  river  Nen,  1^  mile  \V  of  Peterborough.  It  has  a  post 
and  money  order  office  under  Peterborough ;  telegraph  office, 
Peterborough.  Population,  281.  United  with  the  hamlets 
of  Dogsthorpe  and  Newark  it  forms  the  rural  parish  of  Peter- 
borough, and  has  a  parish  council.  Thorpe  Hall,  a  handsome 
mansion  in  the  Italian  style,  is  the  seat  of  the  Strong  family. 
Thorpe  Tower,  now  occupied  as  a  farmhouse,  is  an  ancient 
fortitied  building  said  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Peter- 
borough ;  gross  yearly  value,  £136  with  residence.  The 
church  is  a  plain  building  of  coarse  rabble  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  consists  of  uave,  aisles,  and  chancel. 

Longpthorpe  or  Langthorpe,  a  hamlet  in  Ellerby  town- 
ship, Swine  parish,  E.  E.  Yorkshu-e,  7J  miles  NE  of  Hull. 

IiOngton,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  pai-ochial  chapeliy  in 
Lancashire.  The  village  stands  adjacent  to  the  head  of  the 
Kibble's  estuary,  5  miles  SW  of  Preston  ;  is  about  2  miles 
long ;  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi'aph  office  under 
Preston,  and  has  two  stations  on  the  West  Lancashire  rail- 
way, one  at  Longton  Bridge  and  the  other  at  Howick.  The 
township  comprises  part  of  Walmer  Bridge,  and  contains  3153 
acres  of  land  and  506  of  water,  and  is  in  the  Penwortham 
parish.  Population,  1333.  By  the  Parish  Councils  Act  it  has 
a  parish  council  of  seven  members.  The  chapehy  comprises 
part  of  the  townships  of  Longton  and  Button.  Halting  is 
largely  can-ied  on,  and  there  are  two  breweries.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester;  net  value, 
£165  with  residence.  The  church,  erected  in  1887,  replaced 
one  built  in  1770.  It  is  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Early 
Gothic  style,  and  consists  of  chancel  and  clerestoried  nave, 
with  aisles  and  a  turret.  There  are  Wesleyan,  Primitive 
Methodist,  and  Koman  Catholic  chapels.  There  is  a  school 
chapel  at  New  Longton. 

Longton,  a  market-town,  a  municipal  borough,  and  three 
ecclesiastical  parishes  in  Stoke-upon-Trent  parish,  Stafibrd- 
shire.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Pottery  District,  2J  miles  SE  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  4  SE 
of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  6  SE  of  Bm'slem,  and  147  by  rail 
from  London.  It  was  in  the  18th  century  an  obscure  village, 
and  has  risen  to  be  one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing 
of  the  seats  of  the  pottery  manufacture.  It  has  a  station  on 
the  North  Staffordshh-e  railway,  and  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office.  The  Town-hall  is  a  handsome  edifice, 
erected  in  1863,  with  a  large  covered  market  at  the  rear. 
The  Court  House  is  a  well-built  edifice,  includes  a  police  office, 
and  is  used  for  municipal  offices,  petty  sessions,  and  county 
courts.  There  is  a  free  library  in  one  wing  of  the  town-hall. 
There  ai-e  also  pubhc  baths,  a  theatre,  and  a  cottage  hospital. 
The  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  china  is  the  staple  in- 
dustry ;  brewing,  malting,  and  brick-making  are  also  cai-ried 
on,  and  employment  is  affiiided  by  the  neighbouring  collieries 
and  ironstone  mines.  The  market  is  held  on  Satm-days,  and 
in  tlie  summer  there  Is  a  market  for  fruit  and  vegetables 
on  Wednesdays.  Fairs  are  held  on  Shrove-Tuesday,  Easter- 
Tuesday,   Whit-Tuesday,   and    Martinmas -Tuesday.      The 
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church  of  St  James  the  Less  is  a  stone  edifice  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  and  was  erected  in  1833.  The  church  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,  in  Church  Street,  was  rebuilt  in  1792 
and  enlarged  in  1828.  St  Paul's  Church,  Edcnsor,  is  a 
stone  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style.  Holy  Trinity  Church  was 
built  in  1891,  and  the  chancel  was  added  in  1894.  There 
are  Eoman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Congregational,  Wesleyan, 
Primitive,  New  Connexion,  Free  Methodist,  Unitarian,  and 
Swedenborgian  chapels,  and  a  cemetery.  The  municipal 
borough  is  divided  into  five  waids,  and  includes  the  two 
subm-bs  of  Dresden  and  Florence,  both  in  Trentham  pai-ish, 
also  Normacot  in  Stowe  parish,  and  Eastvale  in  Caverswall 
parish.  Acreage,  1934:  population,  34,327.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  30  councillors,  and  has  a  com- 
mission of  the  peace.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  James, 
Longton,  was  constituted  in  1839.  Population,  7089.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  ;  net  value,  £403. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,  Lane  End,  was  constituted  in  1866. 
Population,  8383.  The  hving  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield;  net  value,  £500  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  Paul, 
Edensor,  was  constituted  in  1846.  Population,  6228.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield ;  gross  value, 
£268.  Patron,  alternately  the  Crown  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield. 

Longtown,  a  town  in  Aithuret  parish,  Cumberland,  on 
the  river  Esk,  adjacent  to  the  North  British  railway,  at  the 
forking  of  the  branches  towai'd  Carlisle  and  Gretna,  3  miles 
S  of  the  boundary  with  Scotland,  and  8J  N  by  W  of  Car- 
hsle.  It  was  founded  at  a  remote  period  by  the  Grahams 
of  Netherby;  continued  till  a  recent  period  to  be  only  a 
poor  village;  is  now  a  well-built  place  with  good  modern 
houses  and  regular  spacious  streets  ;  a  seat  of  petty  sessions; 
and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.), 
a  railway  station,  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Esk,  and  Pres- 
byterian, United  Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  The 
parish  church  of  Arthuret,  St  Michael  stands  about  half 
a  mile  from  this  town,  and  is  a  building  in  the  Gothic 
style  consisting  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  a  western  tower. 
There  are  also  a  bank,  a  mechanics'  hall  erected  in  1851,  a 
literary  institute  and  reading-room  opened  in  1890,  and  a 

Longtown,  a  village  and  a  township-chapelry  m  Clodock 
pai-ish,  Herefordshu-e.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Mon- 
now,  and  its  affluent  the  Olcbon,  under  the  Black  Mountains, 
IJ  mile  E  of  the  bomidary  with  Wales,  4  miles  N  by  AV  of 
Pandy  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  5  W  by  S  of  Abbeydore. 
It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Abergavenny ; 
telegraph  office,  Llanvihangel  Cnicomey ;  and  has  a  parish 
council  consisting  of  eight  members.  It  contains  a  fragment  ■ 
of  an  ancient  castle,  and  has  fairs  on  29  April  and  21  Sept. 
The  township  contains  6260  acres;  population,  610.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford  ;  net 
value,  £74.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Clodock.  The  church  is 
ancient  and  was  restored  in  1868.  There  are  Baptist  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Longue  Pierre,  a  beacon  rock  lying  among  the  Channel 
Islands,  between  Saik  and  Herm. 

Longueville,  a  village  in  St  Saviour*  pai'ish,  Jersey,  near 
St  Helier. 

Longville,  a  township  in  Eushbury  parish,  Salop,  6J 
miles  SW  of  Much  Wenlock.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Wel- 
lington and  Craven  Arms  branch  of  the  G.W.E. 

Longwathby.     See  Langwathey. 

Long  Whatton,  a  village  and  a  paiish  in  Leicestershire, 
i-\  miles  NW  by  W  from  Loughborough  station  on  the  M.E. 
and  L.  &  N.W.E.,  with  a  post  office  under  Loughborough ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Hathern.  Acreage,  2051; 
population,  638.  Framework  knitting  is  carried  on.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough ;  gross 
value,  £380  with  residence.  The  church,  which  was  almost 
wholly  rebuilt  in  1866,  is  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style.  There  are  also  Baptist  and  Wesleyan 
chapels.  Whatton  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Crawshaw,  is  a 
mansion  standing  in  a  park  of  120  acres. 

Longwick,  a  hamlet  in  Princes  Eisborough  parish,  Bucks, 
2  miles  NW  of  Princes  Eisborough.  It  has  Baptist  and 
Wesleyan  chapels. 
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Long  Witton,  a  township  in  Hartburn  parish 
berland,  8  miles  W  by  N  of  Jlorpeth,  with  a  station  on  the 
North  IJritish  railway.  Post  town,  Jlorpeth ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Hartburn.  Acreage,  2400 ;  population, 
89.  Long  Witton  Hall  belonged  to  the  Swinbnrnes,  the 
Trevelyans,  and  others,  and  passed  to  the  Fenwicks,  and  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Percevals.  There  are  three 
mineral  springs  called  the  Holy  Wells. 

Longwood,  a  township,  an  ecclesiastical  parish,  and  a 
ward  in  the  borough  of  Huddersfield,  W.  R.  Yorkshire.  The 
township  stands  adjacent  to  the  Leeds  and  Manchester  branch 
of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  2J  miles  W  of  Huddersfield,  and  has  a 
station  on  the  railway,  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  (T.S.O.)  under  Huddersfield,  and  a  local  board  of 
health  established  in  1861.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was 
constituted  in  1842,  and  contains  the  hamlets  of  Darklane, 
Dodlea,  Hirst,  Outlane,  Snow  Lee,  and  Sunnybank,  and  part 
of  Milnsbridge.  Acreage  of  township,  1334,  including  21  of 
water;  population,  5406  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  6210. 
Cotton-spinning,  cotton-doubling,  cotton-warp  making,  and 
plain  and  fancy  woollen  manufactures  are  carried  on.  There 
are  also  chemical  works,  and  two  large  reservoirs  of  the 
Huddersfield  Waterworks.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Wakefield;  net  value,  £280  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Vicar  of  Huddersfield.  The  church  is  a  building  in  the 
Gothic  style,  erected  in  1877  in  place  of  a  former  one,  and 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  N  porch,  and  a  tun-et. 
There  are  Conservative  and  Liberal  clubs,  a  mechanics'  in- 
stitute, a  church  mission-room,  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Outlane,  a  hamlet  in  this  parish.  Interesting  Roman  remains 
have  been  discovered  in  this  parish,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
there  was  a  Roman  station. 

Longworth,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Berks.  The  village 
stands  1  mile  S  of  the  river  Isis,  at  the  boundary  with  0.'!- 
fordshire,  6  miles  N  by  W  of  AVantage  Road  station  on  the 
G.W.R.,  and  7  ENE  of  Faringdon,  and  has  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  Faringdon ;  telegraph  office,  Kingston  Bag- 
puze.  The  parish  contains  also  the  chapehy  of  Charney 
Basset  and  the  township  of  Draycott  Moor.  Acreage,  4553; 
population.  957.  The  manor  belonged  once  to  Sir  H.  Mar- 
ten, the  father  of  the  regicide,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Pnseys. 
A  Roman  camp  and  the  reputed  site  of  a  palace  of  Canute 
are  at  Cherhury.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the 
chapelry  of  Charney,  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  gross  value, 
£662.  Patron,  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  The  church  is  a 
building  of  stone  in  the  Early  and  Transition  Norman  and 
Decorated  styles,  contains  several  old  brasses,  and  stands  on 
an  eminence  commanding  a  fine  view  over  the  rich  outspread 
basin  of  the  Isis.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Method- 
ist chapels  and  a  few  charities.  Bishop  Fell  was  a  niitive, 
and  his  father  was  rector.  Chamey  Basset  and  Dr.iycott 
Moor  are  noticed  separately. 

Longworth,  a  township  in  BoIton-le-Moors  parish,  Lan- 
cashhre,  3  miles  N  by  W  of  Bolton.  Post  town,  Bolton. 
Acreage,  1664,  including  40  of  water;  population,  102. 
There  is  a  cotton  mill. 

Lonsdale,  the  valley  of  the  river  Lune,  in  Westmorland 
and  Lancashire.  It  is  noted  for  fine  sceneiy  in  its  low  tracts, 
and  for  picturesque  features  in  the  higher  regions  of  its  hill 
and  mountain  flanks.  It  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family 
of  Lowther. 

Lonsdale,  North,  a  parliamentaiy  division  in  North 
Lancashire,  was  formed  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats 
Act  of  1885,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Population,  61,181.  The  division  inclndes  the  fol- 
lowing: —  Barrow-in-Furness  —  Barrow-in-Furness,  Dalton 
(pai-t  of);  Hawkshead  — Cartmel  Fell,  Church  Coniston, 
Claife;  Hawkshead,  Monk  Coniston,  and  Skelwith;  Satterth- 
waite,  Torver ;  Lonsdale,  North,  or  Ulvevstone  and  Cartmel 
— Aldingham,  Allithwaite  (Lower),  AUithwaite  (Upper), 
Angerton,  Blawith,  Broughton  (East),  Broughton  (West), 
Colton,  Dalton  (part  of),  Dunnerdale  and  Scathwaite,  Egton- 
with-Newland,  Holker  (Lower),  Holker  (Upper),  Kirkby 
Ireleth,  Lowick,  Mansriggs,  Osmotherley,  Pennington,  St.ave- 
ley,  Subberthwaite,  Ulverstone,  Urswick;  Lonsdale,  South, 
or  Lancaster  (part  of) — Bolton-le-Sands,  Berwick,  C.arn- 
forth,  Dalton,  Nether  Kellett,  Over  Kellett,  Priest  Button, 
Silverdale,  Wai-ton-with-Lindeth,  Yealand  Conyers,  Yealand 
Bedmayne. 
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Lonton,  a  hamlet  in  Holwick  township,  Romald  Kirk 
parish,  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Tees,  at  the  boundary 
with  Durham,  8J  miles  NW  of  Barnard  Castle.  A  hand- 
some bridge  spans  the  Tees. 

Looe,  East,  a  small  seaport  town,  a  parish,  and  a  chapelry 
in  St  Martin's  parish,  Cornwall.  The  town  stands  on  the  E 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Looe,  7  miles  from  Menheniot 
station  ou  the  G.W.R.,  and  8  S  by  E  of  Liskeard,  was  made 
a  market-town  so  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  IL,  sent  twenty 
ships  with  315  seamen  to  the  siege  of  Calais  in  the  time  of 
Edwai-d  III.,  was  then  the  only  seaport  of  any  consequence 
in  Comw.all  except  Fowey,  claims  to  be  a  borough  by  prescrip- 
tion, received  a  chai-ter  from  Elizabeth,  and  retm-ned  two 
members  to  Parliament  from  Elizabeth's  time  till  disfran- 
chised by  the  Act  of  1832.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office,  and  three  banks ;  carried  on  for  some  time 
a  considerable  trade  with  France,  Spain,  and  the  Jlediter- 
ranean;  and  is  noted  for  its  pilchard  fishery.  Indeed  the 
town  depends  on  the  pilchai'd  curing,  the  fish  being  sent 
in  barrels  to  the  Italian  market.  It  conducts  a  coasting 
business  in  the  import  of  coal,  culm,  and  limestone,  and  in  the 
export  of  fish,  bark,  granite,  and  tin,  copper,  and  lead  ores ; 
has  an  excellent  harbour  and  quay  defeuded  by  a  small  bat- 
tery and  breastwork;  has  mineral  railway  communication  up  to 
Moorswater  and  to  the  great  Cheesewring  gi-anite  quanies, 
and  a  branch  line  from  Liskeard  to  the  main  line  of  the 
G.W.R.  There  are  two  hotels  and  three  inns,  a  weekly  mar- 
ket on  Saturday,  and  a  fair  on  6  May.  East  Looe  was  long 
noted  for  a  picturesque  fifteen-arched  bridge  built  in  1400  and 
423  feet  long,  now  replaced  by  a  less  interesting  but  more 
commodious  structure.  The  church  is  a  building  of  lime- 
stone erected  in  1882  on  the  site  of  the  old  chapel;  it  is  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  with  an  ancient  tower,  .and  has  a 
richly  decorated  interior.  There  are  United  Methodist  and 
Wesley.an  chapels.  The  town  has  a  new  guildhall,  mechanics' 
institute  with  library,  a  freemasons'  lodge,  and  lifeboat  station. 
There  is  a  reading-room  in  the  old  guildhall.  The  town 
occupies  a  romantic  site  in  a  deep  recess  overhung  by  garden- 
clad  acclivities,  was  before  the  formation  of  a  new  road  along 
the  water-side  approached  from  the  E  by  a  path  so  steep  that 
strangers  in  descending  felt  as  if  they  would  be  precipitated 
on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  presents  a  strange  jumble 
of  curious  houses  massed  u-regularly  in  short  narrow  streets 
or  alleys.  "  Such  houses !  "  exclaims  an  intelligent  visitor. 
"  Never,  certainly,  except  in  some  mediseval  town  abroad, 
have  we  encountered  such  startling  illustrations  of  the  ideas 
of  the  old  house-builders.  Gables,  quaint  and  ragged  as  Mr 
Euskin  could  wish  or  Turner  could  have  painted,  staircases 
of  wood  and  of  masoniy  outside  of  the  houses  instead  of  in- 
side, quaint  and  picturesque  porches,  hanging  gardens  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  and  a  general  arrangement  of  the  several 
tenements  or  rather  want  of  arrangement,  singularly  fitted  for 
the  pencil,  but  as  directly  opposed  to  all  our  modern  notions  of 
order,  and  as  inconvenient  for  all  purposes  of  drainage  as 
possibly  could  be."  The  place  of  late  years,  however,  has 
come  into  favour  as  a  seaside  resort,  having  a  splendid  beach, 
which  is  very  safe  for  bathing  and  boating,  and  owing  to 
the  number  of  visitors  in  the  summer  many  improvements 
have  been  made,  including  the  building  of  a  hotel,  new 
honses  and  shops.  The  view  of  the  town  and  its  environs 
from  the  seaside  is  veiy  striking,  and  several  views  in  the 
vicinity,  particularly  one  in  the  inlet  of  Trelawney  Mill, 
opening  into  the  Looe  river  immediately  above  the  bridge  is 
exquisitely  beautiful.  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  70  ;  popu- 
lation, 1419;  of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  with  West 
Looe,  2430.  The  chapelry  ecclesiastically  includes  West 
Looe,  bears  the  name  of  East  and  West  Looe,  and  was  con- 
stituted in  1842.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Traro,  with  West  Looe  annexed ;  value,  £170  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Truro. 

Looe  Island,  an  island  in  Cornwall,  h.alf  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  shore,  and  IJ  S  of  East  Looe.  It  is  rocky,  about 
half  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  170  feet  high,  and  was  once 
crowned  by  a  chapel  to  St  George. 

Looe,  The,  a  small  river  of  Cornwall,  rising  on  high 
grounds  near  St  Clear-,  and  rnnning  about  10  miles  south- 
ward, past  Liskeard  and  St  Keyne,  to  the  head  of  Looe  Bay 
between  East  Looe  and  West  Looe.  It  is  joined  at  Looe 
Bridge,  near  its  mouth,  by  the  Trelawney  river,  which  has  a 
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run  of  about  7*  miles  south-south-eastward,  and  is  sometimes 
called  West  Looe  river.  Looe  Bay  is  a  mere  incurvatme, 
continuous  with  Whitesand  Bay  on  the  E. 

Looe,  West,  a  small  town  in  Talland  parish,  Cornwall, 
on  the  W  bank  of  the  river  Looe,  opposite  East  Looe.  It  is 
practically  one  town  with  East  Looe,  commrniicites  immedi- 
ately with  it  by  the  bridge  across  the  river,  has  the  same 
kind  of  character  as  to  both  site  and  structure,  and  shares 
in  its  business.  Acreage,  152  ;  popul.ation,  1011.  It  b.as  a 
small  church,  a  neat  Congregational  chapel,  and  a  Bible 
Christian  chapel. 

Loose,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The  village  stands 
on  a  rivulet  of  its  own  name,  3  miles  S  of  Maidstone  station 
on  the  L.C.  &  D.E.  and  S.E.E.,  is  a  picturesque  place,  sur- 
rounded by  hop  and  fruit  gardens,  and  has  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Maidstone.  Acreage  of  the 
civil  parish,  1054;  population,  1501;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
1377.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  it  has  a 
parish  council  of  nine  members.  The  Loose  rivulet  is  slug- 
gish, drives  several  paper  and  corn  mills,  flows  about  half  a 
mile  underground,  and  goes  to  the  Medway.  There  are  a 
brewery  and  several  ragstone  quarries.  The  living  is  a  ricar- 
age  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  value,  £230  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbniy.  The  church 
consists  of  nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  chantries.  In  1878  the 
building  was  greatly  damaged  by  fire,  but  was  restored  the 
same  year.     In  1887  the  interior  was  considerably  altered 


Loosebeare,  a  hamlet  in  Zeal  Monachornm  parish,  Devon- 
shire, 7  miles  NW  by  W  of  Crediton. 

Looseley  Row,  a  hamlet  in  Princes  Risborough  parish, 
Bucks,  2^  miles  W  of  Princes  Risborough.  It  has  a  post 
and  money  order  office  under  Tring  ;  telegraph  office.  Princes 
Eisborongh.     There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Lopen,  a  parish,  with  aidllage,  in  Somerset,  2  miles  S  by 
E  of  South  Petherton,  and  4  NNW  of  Crewkerne  station  on 
the  L,  &  S.W.R.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Ilminster ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Hinton,  St  George.  Acre- 
age, 602;  population,  292.  The  manor  belongs  to  Earl 
Poulett.  The  living  is  a  vicar-age  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells ;  net  value,  £75.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Bristol.  The  church  is  ancient  but  good,  h.as  been  enlarged, 
and  comprises  transept  and  chancel,  with  bell-tmret.  Flax- 
spinning  and  sail-cloth  making  are  carried  on. 

Lopham,  North,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  The 
village  stands  3  miles  N  of  the  boundary  with  SulTolk,  4^ 
SE  of  Harling  Road  station  on  the  G.E.R.,  and  11  E  of 
Thetford.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Thet- 
ford ;  telegi-aph  office,  Eenninghall.  Acreage  of  the  civil 
parish,  2018;  population,  598;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with 
South  Lopham,  1074.  There  is  a  parish  council  with  seven 
members.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  linen,  diaper, 
dowlas,  and  huckaback.  Much  of  the  land  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy,  united  with  the 
rectory  of  South  Lopham,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  net 
value,  £620  with  residence,  and  must  be  offered  when  vacant 
to  Fellows  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  church  is  a 
large  building  in  the  Early  English  style,  has  a  Norman 
porch,  exhibits  on  the  exterior  and  round  the  buttresses 
many  Latin  inscriptions,  and  was  restored  in  1862  and  in 
1887.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels, 
some  valuable  town  lands,  and  several  charities. 

Lopham,  South,  a  village  and  a  paiish  in  Norfolk.  The 
village  stands  1  mile  S  of  North  Lopham,  1  E  of  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  Waveney  and  Little  Ouse,  and  5J  miles  SE  of 
Harling  Road  station  on  the  G.E.R.,  shares  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  North  Lopham,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Thetford  ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Garboldisham.  The  parish 
comprises  1954  acres ;  population  of  the  ci-s-il  parish,  476  ; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  North  Lopham,  1074.  It  has  a 
p.arish  council  of  seven  members.  Two  springs  at  Lopham 
Gate,  in  fens,  rising  on  each  side  of  the  road  into  Suffolk, 
1  mile  E  of  the  village,  are  the  sources  of  the  Waveney  and 
the  Little  Ouse,  the  former  flowing  to  Lowestoft  and  the 
latter  through  Thetford,  Brandon,  and  Lynn.  The  road  is 
the  only  way  by  which  a  person  can  leave  Norfolk  without 
crossing  water.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  the 
rectory  of  North  Lopham,  in  the  diocese  of  Non\-ich,  The 
■church  is  a  very  ancient  building  of  flint  and  stone,  has  a 
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beautiful  Norman  tower  rising  between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel  restored  in  1866,  and  contains  a  tablet  conamemora- 
tive  of  Elliott's  charity.  The  rest  of  the  church  was  restored 
in  1874.  There  are  some  valuable  town  lands,  the  rent  of 
which  is  applied  to  ecclesiastical,  educational,  and  charitable 


Lopperwood,  a  tithing  in  Eling  parish,  Hants,  4J  miles 
NW  of  Southampton.    Loppera-ood  House  is  a  chief  residence. 

Loppington,  a  villngc  and  a  parish  in  Salop.  The  village 
stands  3  miles  W  by  N  of  Wem,  and  has  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  Shrewsbury  ;  telegraph  office,  Wem.  The 
parish  contains  the  townships  of  Nonely  and  Burlton,  the 
latter  of  which  has  a  post  office  under  Shrewsbury ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Baschurch.  Acreage,  3466 ;  popu- 
lation, 603.  Loppington  House,  Loppington  Hall,  and  Wood- 
gate  are  the  chief  residences.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield;  net  value,  £148  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  was 
restored  in  1870;  it  contains  some  brasses,  and  was  the  scene 
of  a  conflict  between  the  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians, 
when  part  of  its  N  wall  was  demolished.  A  freehold,  called 
"  the  church  living"  or  parish  farm,  provides  for  the  repairs 
of  the  church,  and,  at  the  "  discretion  of  the  vicar  and  chm'ch- 
wardens,"  for  the  education  of  the  poor  children  of  the  parish. 

Lorbottle,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Whittingham 
pai-ish,  Northumberiand,  4J  miles  NNW  of  Rothbnry  station 
on  the  North  British  railway.  Post  town  and  money  order 
office,  Whittingham  (R.S.O.);  telegraph  office,  Glanton. 
Acreage  of  township,  2437  ;  population,  47.  Lorbottle  Hall 
is  a  chief  residence. 

Lordington,  a  hamlet-chapelry  in  Racton  parish,  Sussex, 
5J  mUes  NW  of  Chichester  railway  station.  Post  town, 
Emsworth.  The  living  is  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Racton, 
in  the  diocese  of  Chichester.  Cardinal  Pole  was  a  native, 
and  Sir  Richard  Pole  and  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
were  residents.     Lordington  House  is  the  chief  residence. 

Lordland,  North  and  South,  two  hamlets  in  Dent  town- 
ship and  ecclesiastical  parish,  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  near 
Dent  village. 

Lord's  Bridge,  a  railway  station  in  Cambridgeshire,  on 
the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  6J  miles  SW  by  W  of  Cambridge. 

Lordship  Lane,  a  railway  station  on  the  NE  border  of 
Surrey,  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R.,  between  the  Honour  Oak  and 
the  Crystal  Palace  High-level  stations. 

Lord's  Island,  an  island  in  Derwent  Water,  Cumheriand, 
about  100  yards  from  the  E  shore  adjacent  to  Wallow  Crag. 
It  comprises  about  6^  acres,  is  covered  with  stately  trees, 
and  contains  vestiges  of  a  pleasure-bouse  of  the  Eatolifies, 
Earls  of  Denventwater.  It  was  originally  a  peninsula,  but, 
after  the  erection  of  the  pleasure-house  on  it,  it  was  insulated 
by  the  forming  of  a  deep  wide  cut,  which  served  as  a  fosse, 
and  was  spanned  by  a  drawbridge. 

Lord's  Mere,  a  quarter  in  Saddleworth  township,  Roch- 
dale parish,  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  near  the  boundary  with 
Lancashire. 

Lortoa,  a  township  comprising  the  villages  of  High  and 
Low  Lorton,  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Cumberland. 
The  village  of  Low  Lorton  stands  on  the  Cocker  river,  in 
Lorton  Vale,  4  miles  SSE  of  Cockeimouth  railway  station. 
There  is  a  post  and  money  order  office  at  High  Lorton ;  tele- 
graph office,  Cockermouth.  Acreage  of  township,  6501  acres ; 
population,  377.  It  has  a  pai-ish  council  composed  of  eight 
members.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  contains  also  the  townships 
of  Brackenthwaite  and  Whinfell,  and  was  constituted  in  1883. 
Population,  492.  Lord  Leconfield  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
Lorton  Hall,  Lorton  Park,  F.airfield,  Oakhill,  and  Ku-kfell 
House  are  chief  residences.  Lorton  Vale  extends  from  Cram- 
mock  Water  to  the  N  boundary  of  the  parish ;  is  flanked  on 
the  W  by  Low  Fell  and  Whin  Fell ;  on  the  E  by  Whiteside, 
Whinlatter,  Lorton,  and  Wythop  Fells ;  is  well-wooded  and 
beautifully  picturesque ;  and  contained  till  recently  a  famous 
old  yew  tree,  sung  as  follows  by  Wordsworth : — 

"  Tliere  is  a  yew  tree,  pride  of  Lorton  Vale, 
Wliich  to  this  day  stands  single,  in  the  midst 
Of  its  own  darkness,  as  it  stood  of  yore. 
Of  vast  circumference  and  gloom  profound 
This  solitary  tree !  a  livios  thing, 
Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay; 
Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 
To  be  destroyed." 
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The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  tlie  diocese  of  Carlisle ;  net  value, 
il40  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop.  The  church  is 
a  plain  stone  edifice  in  the  Transition  style,  consisting  of 
chancel,  nave,  baptistry,  and  an  embattled  tower.  There  is 
a  parochial  school,  with  a  small  endowment ;  also  a  Weslcyan 
chapel  at  High  Lorton. 

Loscoe,  part  of  the  township  and  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
Codnor  and  Loscoe,  Derbyshire.     See  Codnor. 

liOSOOmbe,  a  hamlet  in  Netherhury,  North  Poorton,  and 
Poorstock  parishes,  Dorsetshire,  3J  miles  SE  of  Beaminster. 

Loseley,  a  demesne  in  St  Nicholas  parish,  Guildford,  now 
called  Ai-tington,  Surrey,  2  miles  SW  of  Guildford.  It  be- 
longed anciently  to  Edwai-d  the  Confessor,  Roger  Montgomeiy, 
and  others ;  was  purchased  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  Sli-  Christopher  Jlore;  went  by  marriage  about  1692  to  the 
Llol^'neuxes ;  and  belongs  now  to  the  JIore-Molyneux  family. 
The  present  mansion  was  built  in  1562  by  Sir  William  More; 
acquired  in  the  time  of  his  son,  the  nest  owner,  a  gallery  121 
feet  long  and  a  chapel,  both  of  which  were  taken  down  about 
the  commencement  of  the  19th  centniy.  There  is  a  muni- 
ment room,  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts, 
of  which  a  catalogue  has  been  published  in  the  seventh  report 
of  the  Historical  MS.  Commission.  The  hall  is  42  feet  long 
and  25  wide,  and  contains  many  interesting  portraits  and 
curiosities.  The  house  was  visited  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  James 
I.,  and  Anne  of  Denmark.  The  grounds  included  in  the  park 
comprise  about  280  acres,  and  present  charming  featni'es  of 
wood  and  contour. 

Losenham,  a  place  in  Newenden  parish,  Kent,  5|  miles 
SW  of  Tenterden.  Camden  supposed  it  to  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Anderida,  but  he  is  proved  by  recent  research  to 
have  been  mistaken.  A  CarmeUte  friary  was  founded  here 
in  1241  by  the  Anchors,  and  contests  with  one  at  Aylesford 
the  claim  of  having  been  the  first  Cai-mehte  friary  in  England. 
No  remains  of  it  now  exist.  Losenham  passed  from  the 
Auchers  to  the  Colepepers. 

Losford,  a  township  in  Hodnet  parish,  Salop,  on  the  river 
Tem,  3^  miles  SW  of  Market  Drayton. 

Lostock,  a  hamlet  in  Walton-le-Dale  township,  Black- 
bm*n  parish,  Lancashire,  3  miles  S  by  E  of  Preston.  Lostock 
Hall  is  the  chief  residence.  There  is  a  station,  called  Lostock 
Hall,  on  a  bi-anch  of  the  L.  &  Y.E.,and  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  of  the  same  name  under  Preston. 

Lostock,  a  hamlet  in  Barton-upou-Irwell  township,  Eccles 
parish,  Lancashire,  5  miles  W  of  Manchester. 

Lostock,  a  township  in  Bolton-le-JIoors  parish,  Lanca- 
shii-e,  with  a  station  at  Lostock  Junction  on  the  L.  &  Y.R., 
3  miles  W  of  Bolton.  It  is  connected  ecclesiastically  with 
Wingates  ecclesiastical  district.  Acreage,  including  Chew 
Moor,  1620;  population,  891.  Lostock  Hall  was  a  timbered 
house  of  1563,  with  oriels,  but  the  gi-eater  part  of  it  has  been 
taken  down ;  it  belonged  to  the  Andertons,  and  passed  to  the 
Blundells.    There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Lostock  Gralam,  a  lai-ge  village,  a  township,  and  an 
ecclesiastical  paiish  in  Great  Budworth  parish,  Cheshire.  The 
village,  fast  developing  into  a  town  of  some  commercial  im- 
portance, stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Weaver,  2^  miles 
ENE  of  Northwich,  and  has  a  station  on  the  Cheshii'e  Lines 
railway,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under 
Northwich.  Large  chemical  works  employing  over  1000  men, 
tannery  and  terra  cotta  works,  corn  and  bone  mills,  and  the 
Cheshire  Salt  Works  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town- 
ship contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Lostock  Green,  and  comprises 
1732  acres;  population,  896.  The  population  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  has  ti'ebled  itself  in  three  years.  The  manor 
belonged  anciently  to  the  family  of  Hame ;  passed  to  Hugh 
Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester ;  was  given  by  him  to  Hugh  de  Run- 
champ,  whose  son  Gralam  assumed  from  it  the  name  of 
Lostock;  passed  subsequently  to  the  Holfords;  and  afterwards 
to  the  Brookes.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  includes  also  the 
townships  of  Lach  Dennis,  Hulse,  Birches,  and  part  of  Win- 
cham,  and  was  constituted  in  1844.  Population,  1506.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Chester ;  net  value,  £173. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Witton.  The  church  is  a  brick  edifice 
of  1844.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel,and  another  at  Lostock 
Green  ;  also  a  good  technical  school. 

Lostock  Hall,  a  railway  station  in  Lancashire,  on  the 
Ormskirk  and  Preston  branch  of  the  L.  &  Y.R.,  in  Lostock 
hamlet,  3  miles  S  by  E  of  Preston. 
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Lostock  Junction,  a  railway  station  in  Lancashire,  on 
a  branch  of  the  L.  &  Y.R.,  3  miles  W  of  Bolton. 

Lostock  River,  a  stream  in  Lancashire,  rising  about  3 
miles  below  Preston,  and  running  to  the  river  Y^arrow,  a  httle 
above  its  influx  to  the  Douglas. 

Lostwithiel,  a  town,  a  municipal  borough,  and  a  parish  in 
Cornwall.  The  town  stands  in  a  deep  valley,  on  the  river 
Fowey,  with  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  271  miles  from  London, 
and  6  SSE  of  Bodmin.  It  was  originally  called  Lestwithiel, 
signifying  the  "lofty  palace;"  was  founded,  together  with  "a 
palace"  or  stannary  court  at  it,  by  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall; 
sent  two  members  to  Parliament  from  the  time  of  Edward  II. 
till  disfranchised  by  the  Act  of  1832 ;  was  risited  by  Charles  I. 
m  1644,  prior  to  the  flight  of  Essex  to  Fowey,  and  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1864.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4 
aldermen,  and  12  councillors ;  was  long  the  seat  of  the  county 
courts  of  Cornwall ;  retains  a  monument  of  its  former  im- 
portance in  the  stannary  court  or  county  buildings ;  and  has 
a  head  post  office,  two  banks,  a  good  inn,  a  picturesque  old 
bridge,  a  town-hall,  a  market -house,  a  church,  three  dissenting 
chapels,  and  a  mechanics'  institute.  The  stannaiy  court  is 
in  good  preservation  ;  was  an  oblong  massive  stmcture  flanked 
by  graduated  buttresses,  and  ornamented  with  the  duchy 
arms  ;  is  built  chiefly  of  local  slate,  without  ashlar ;  has  semi- 
cii'cular  aixhes,  constructed  of  thin  slate  laminse ;  and  includes 
portions  which  were  used  as  the  Shire-hall  and  the  prison. 
The  town-hall  is  a  neat  edifice  of  1740.  The  church  is  chiefly 
of  the  14th  centm-y;  has  an  Early  English  tower,  with  a 
Decorated  octagonal  lantern  and  spure;  has  also  a  fine  E 
window ;  and  contains  a  curious  octagonal  sculptm'ed  font 
and  several  old  monuments ;  it  was  well  restored  in  1879, 
and  considerable  alterations  made  in  it  in  1894-95.  A  weekly 
mai-ket  is  held  on  Friday,  and  a  cattle  market  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  each  month.  Some  business  is  done  in  wool  stapling. 
Acreageof  the  parish,  106;  population,  897;  of  the  municipal 
borough,  1397.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, was  purchased  about  the  end  of  the  18th  centmy  by  the 
Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  corpora- 
tion. The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Truro ;  net 
value,  j£100.  A  House  of  Mercy,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  was  founded  in  1862.  The  fine  ruin  of  Restormei 
Castle  crowns  an  eminence  about  1  mile  to  the  N. 

Lothers.     See  Lodees. 

Lothersdale,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  partly  in  Kildwick 
parish  in  the  W.  R.  Y"orkshire.  The  village  was  taken  from 
Carlton  parish  in  1894,  and  made  a  sepai'ate  pai'ish  for 
parish  council  purposes.  It  lies  5  miles  SW  of  Skipton,  and 
3  from  Cononley  station  on  the  fil.R.,  and  has  a  post  office 
under  Keighley ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Cononley. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in  1838.  Popula- 
tion, 573.  At  Raygill,  near  here,  are  limestone  and  barytes 
mines.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon ;  net 
value,  X120  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Rector  of  Carleton- 
in-Craven.  The  church  was  built  in  1838,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  first  church  erected  in  Craven  after  the  Reformation. 
There  are  also  a  United  Free  Methodist  chapel  and  a  Friends' 
meeting-house. 

Lotherton-cnm-Aberford,  a  township,  with  a  village, 
in  Sherburn  parish,  W.  R.  Y'orkshire,  5  miles  S  of  Tadcaster 
and  3  from  Micklefield  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town,. 
Leeds;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Aberford.  Acreage, 
1094;  population,  482.  The  manor,  with  Lotherton  Hall, 
belongs  to  the  Gascoigne  family.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease — 
an  ancient  structure,  now  a  mere  ruin — consisting  of  nave 
and  chancel,  with  a  belfry. 

Loton  Park,  the  seat  of  the  baionet  family  of  Leighton, 
in  Alberbnry  parish,  Salop,  10  miles  ^VNW  of  Shrewsbury. 
It  is  a  handsome  red  brick  edifice  in  the  Jacobean  style,  and 
stands  in  a  well-wooded  park  of  300  acres.  Within  the 
grounds  are  the  old  ruins  of  Alberbury  and  Wattleborough 
Castles. 

Lottisham,  a  tithing  in  Ditcheat  parish,  Somerset,  2^ 
miles  N  of  Castle  Gary. 

Loudwater,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  pai-ish  hi  High 
Wycombe  civil  parish,  Bucks.  The  village  stands  on  an 
affluent  of  the  river  Thames,  adjacent  to  the  G.W.R.,  3  miles 
SE  of  High  Wycombe.  It  has  a  station  on  the  railway,  and 
a  post  office  with  money  order  and  telegraph  departments 
uuder  High  Wycombe.   Population,  1214.  The  manor  belongs 
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to  the  Dashwood  family.  Flackwell  Heath  commands  a 
charming  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  There  are  paper 
mills.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ; 
gross  value,  i:284  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  good 
brick  huilJing,  originally  erected  in  1788  and  enlarged  in 
1804  and  1835.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  also  a 
temperance  hall. 

Loughborough,  a  municipal  borough  and  market-town 
in  Leicestershire.  The  town  stands  on  the  Loughborough 
Canal,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Soar,  adjacent  to  the 
JLR.  and  L.  &  N.W.R.,  on  each  of  which  it  has  stations, 
IJmile  S  of  the  boundary  with  Notts,  11  KXW  of  Leicester, 
16j  SE  of  Derby,  and  lloj  from  London.  It  w.is  visited  by 
Hemy  VIIL;  was  desolated  by  the  '•  sweating  sickness"  in 
1557,  and  by  the  plague  in  1564 ;  numbers  among  its  natives 
the  natm-alist  Pulteny,  born  in  1730;  and  gave  the  title  of 
Baron  to  Sir  Edward  Hastings  in  1557,  to  Henry  the  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  in  1643,  and  to  Alexander 
■Wedderburn  in  1780.  The  title  in  the  first  and  second 
instances  became  extinct,  and  in  the  third  instance  has 
descended  to  the  Earl  of  Eosslyn.  The  town,  in  point  of  size 
and  importance,  ranks  as  the  second  in  the  county ;  it  received 
much  stimulus  to  its  trade  and  general  consequence  from 
the  enclosing  and  cultivating  of  Charnwood  Forest,  lying  to 
the  SW;  .and  it  has  long  been  a  seat  of  considerable  manufac- 
ture. The  chief  industry  is  the  knitting  and  weaving  of 
hosiery,  but  brewing,  brickmaking,  dyeing,  engineering,  iron, 
brass,  and  bell  founding  and  machine  making  are  carried  on. 
There  are  also  a  bell  foundry  and  the  Brush  Electrical 
Engineering  Company,  the  largest  in  England.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  trade  in  coal.  Loughborough  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiftil  tract  of  country;  it  comprises  one 
principal  street,  on  the  hue  of  communication  between 
Leicester  and  Derby,  and  a  number  of  smaller  streets  at  right 
angles  with  the  principal  one ;  it  includes  a  large  oblong 
market-place,  surrounded  by  good  houses  and  elegant  shops ; 
and  it  has  for  a  considerable  series  of  years  been  undergoing 
material  improvement.  The  town-hall  and  corn  exchange, 
in  the  market-place,  is  a  handsome  stone  edifice  erected  in 
1856  at  a  cost  of  about  £8000.  The  building  was  purchased 
in  1889  by  the  corporation,  and  extensive  alterations  and 
improvements  were  made  at  a  cost  of  £3000.  The  town-hall 
contains  an  apartment  called  the  Victoria  room,  used  for 
public  assemblies,  and  capable  of  seating  GOO  persons ;  and 
contains  also  the  town  clerk's  and  borough  accountant's 
offices.  The  corn  exchange  is  at  the  rear,  and  is  a  well- 
lighted  apartment  80  feet  long.  The  county  buildings,  erected 
in  1860,  are  of  brick,  and  include  the  petty  sessional  court 
and  police  station.  The  dispensary  in  Baxter  Gate  was  built 
in  1862  at  a  cost  of  about  £5000,  was  enlarged  in  1888  at 
a  cost  of  £1200,  and  is  ornamental  and  convenient.  The 
theatre  was  built  in  1822,  and  was  sold  in  1856  to  the  Odd- 
fellows, to  be  used  as  a  meeting-hall.  The  town  offices, 
erected  in  1877,  are  of  red  brick  with  stone  facings,  in  the 
Tudor  style.  The  free  library  adjoining  is  also  a  building  of 
red  brick  in  the  Tudor  style,  was  erected  in  1886,  and  con- 
tains about  5000  volumes.  There  are  also  a  philharmonic 
hall,  a  large  athletic  ground,  recreation  grounds  with  an  area 
of  about  15  acres,  and  an  open-air  swimming  bath.  The 
grammar  school  stands  on  the  Leicester  Road,  in  the  midst 
of  pleasant  grounds;  was  rebuilt  in  1853  at  a  cost  of  £7800; 
is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  Tudor  style,  with  an  embattled 
tower,  and  has  attached  a  good  hoarding  house  for  the 
head-master.  The  Burton  and  Hickling  charities,  which 
were  united  by  Order  in  Council  in  1875,  and  are  adminis- 
tered under  a  scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners, 
serve  to  assist  the  gi-ammar  school,  the  upper  girls'  school,  a 
middle-class  school,  and  boys',  girls',  and  infant  schools  on  the 
Lancastrian  system.  There  are  also  Board,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  National  schools. 

The  town  from  1850  until  1888  was  governed  by  a  local 
board  of  twelve  members,  but  in  1888  it  was  granted  a  charter 
of  incorporation,  and  it  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  alder- 
men, and  18  councillors,  who  also  act  as  the  urban  district 
council.  It  is  the  head  of  a  petty  sessional  division  and 
county  court  district ;  has  a  head  post  office,  five  banks, 
several  good  hotels,  and  publishes  three  weekly  newspapers. 
The  market  is  on  Thursday,  cattle  market  on  Jlonday,  and 
market  for  meat  and  vegetables  on  Saturday.    Fairs  are  held 
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on  the  second  Thursday  in  the  months  of  February,  March, 
April,  August,  September,  and  November.  The  coiporation 
are  proprietors  of  the  markets  and  fairs,  and  receive  the  tolls 
appertaining  to  them. 

Ecclesiastically  the  town  is  divided  into  the  three  pari.shea 
of  All  Saints  (which  is  the  mother  parish),  Emmanuel,  and 
Holy  Trinity.  The  li\nng  of  All  Saints  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Peterborough ;  net  value,  £700  with  residence,  in 
the  gift  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  The  church  is 
a  fine  building  of  stone  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
styles;  comprises  chancel,  nave,  N  aisle,  double  S  aisle,  tran- 
septs, N  and  S  porches,  and  a  very  fine  western  tower  nearly 
100  feet  in  height,  with  a  splendid  peal  of  ten  bells.  It  was 
restored  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  George  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A.,  in  1863-64,  at  a  cost  of  about  £9000.  The 
ecclesiastical  parish  of  Emmanuel  was  formed  in  1837.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough;  net  value, 
£288  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  church,  erected  in  1837,isabuiIdingof  stoneinthe 
Decorated  style,  and  comprises  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  S  porch, 
and  a  handsome  western  tower.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
Holy  Trinity  was  formed  in  1878  from  the  parishes  of  All 
Saints  and  Emmanuel.  The  liring  is  a  -sicarage  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Peterborough;  net  value,  £305  with  residence,  in  the 
gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  The  church,  erected  in 
1878,  is  a  building  of  iilountsorrel  gi'anite  in  the  Early  Deco- 
rated style,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  transepts,  N  and  S 
porches,  vestries,  and  hell-turret.  There  are  also  a  mission 
church  (connected  with  the  parish  church),  three  Baptist, 
Congregational,  Methodist  New  Connexion,  Primitive  Method- 
ist, United  Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  Unitarian,  and  Wes- 
leyan chapels,  a  Christian  meeting-house,  and  a  Salvation 
Army  barracks.  There  is  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence in  Park  Road.  The  cemeteiy,  formed  in  1857,  has  two 
mortuary  chapels,  and  is  7^  acres  in  extent. 

The  parish  includes  the  township  of  Woodthorpe.  Acre- 
age, 4720  ;  population,  18,357.  The  municipal  borough  is 
divided  into  three  wards,  called  respectively  East  or  Hastbgs, 
North  or  Storer,  and  West  or  Burton.  Population,  18,198. 
Of  the  ecclesiastical  parishes.  All  Saints  has  a  population  of 
10,439  ;  Emmanuel,  of  4065  ;  and  Holy  Trinity,  of  3984. 

Lmghborough  Parliamentary  Division,  or  Mid  Leicester- 
shire, was  formed  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of 
1885,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Population,  55,164.  The  division  includes  the  following: — 
Loughborough  (part  of) — Barrow-on-Soar,  Belton,  Burtou- 
on-the- Wolds,  Castle  Donnington,  Charley,  Cotes,  Diseworth, 
Garendon,  Hathern,  Hemington,  Hoton,  Isley  Walton,  Keg- 
worth,  Knight  Thorpe,  Langley  Priory,  Lockingtou,  Long 
Whatton,  Loughborough,  Mountsorrel  (North),  Mountson-el 
(South),  Prestwold,  t^uorndon,  Rothley,  Rothley  Temple, 
Sbeepshed,  Swithland,  Thorpe  Acre  and  Dishley,  Ulverscroft, 
Woodhouse  (including  Maplewell  Longdale),  Walton-on-the- 
Wolds,  Woodthorpe,  Wymeswold ;  Leicester  (part  of) — Ansty, 
Ansty  Pastures,  Beaumont  Leys,  Birstall,  Cropstone,  Gilroes, 
Leicester  Abbey,  Leicester  Frith,  Markfield,  Newton  Linford, 
Ratby,  Thurcaston ;  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  (part  of) — Bardon, 
Breedon,  Thringstone,  Osgathorpe,  Whitwick. 

Loughborough  Canal,  a  canal  in  the  N  of  Leicestershire, 
going  from  one  pait  of  the  river  Soar  near  Barrow-upon- 
Soar,  direct  past  Loughborough,  to  another  part  of  the  river 
Soar,  and  communicating  to  N  and  S  with  the  river  Trent 
and  the  Union  Canal. 

Loughborough  Junction,  a  station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R., 
4  miles  from  London. 

Loughborough  Park,  a  station  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R., 
between  Clapham  and  Denmark  Hill,  4  miles  from  London. 

Loughor,  a  small  town  and  a  pai-ish  in  Glamorgan.  The 
town  stands  on  the  river  Loughor  and  on  the  Julian  Way,  8 
niiles  \TOW  of  Swansea,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Leucarum,  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  note,  but 
now  is  practically  a  mere  village.  It  had  a  castle  of  Henry 
de  Beaumont  built  about  1100,  taken  by  the  Welsh  in  1160, 
and  given  by  Edward  11.  to  the  Despencers  ;  a  ruined  square 
tower  of  the  castle  remains.  It  was  till  1886  a  municipal 
borough,  and  unites  with  Aberavon,  Kenfig,  Neath,  and  part 
of  Swansea  in  sending  a  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  has  a  station  on  the  South  W.ales  section  of  the  G.W.R. ; 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  oSice  (R.S.O.);  and 
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fairs  on  the  6  June  and  10  October.  There  is  a  town-hall 
with  a  police  station  underneath.  A  modern  bridge  takes  the 
highway  across  the  river,  and  a  bridge  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long  takes  across  the  railway.  The  Yspitty  Tin- 
plate  Works  are  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  give  employ- 
ment to  some  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  collieries  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Roman  corns  and  other  relics  have  been 
found,  and  two  small  Roman  camps  are  near.  Acreage  of  the 
parish  within  the  borough,  1159,  with  48  of  adjacent  tidal 
water  and  259  of  foreshore;  population,  2064.  The  parish 
contains  also  a  considerable  rural  tract,  including  the  village 
of  Gowertou.  Acreage  of  the  portion  outside  the  borough, 
2489  ;  population  of  the  entire  parish,  4196.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £180  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  church  is 
ancient,  and  was  restored  in  1886.  There  are  Baptist,  Con- 
gregational, and  Calviuistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Loughor,  The,  a  river  of  South  Wales.  It  rises  in  the 
Mynydd-Du  mountains  in  Carmarthenshu-e,  and  runs  about 
15  miles  south-south-westward  to  the  head  of  the  estuary 
called  Bni-ry  river.  It  makes  a  fall  in  one  place  of  19  feet, 
and  it  forms  the  boundaiy  between  Carmarthenshire  and 
Glamorgan  over  about  8  miles  of  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
Its  name  is  properly  Llwchwr,  and  was  corrapted  first  into 
Llonghor,  next  into  Loughor. 

Loughrigg,  a  hamlet  in  Eydal  and  Loughrigg  township, 
Grasmere  parish,  Westmoriand,  2  miles  W  of  Ambleside. 
(See  Rydal.)  Loughrigg  Fell  is  a  mountain  between  the 
Eothay  and  the  Brathay  rivers,  extends  about  2  miles  north- 
north-westward  from  Clappersgate  to  Red  Bank,  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  Windermere,  has  a 
swollen,  ridgy  foi-m,  and  a  tumulated,  broken  surface  ;  is 
skhted  by  an  intricate  series  of  rocks,  knolls,  woods,  and 
dwellings  in  picturesque  combinations,  and  commands  from 
its  summit  one  of  the  richest  circles  of  view  in  the  Lake 
region.  A  spot  half-way  up  its  N  side  is  that  where  Pastor 
and  his  companions,  in  the  ninth  book  of  Wordsworth's  "  Ex- 
cursion," are  supposed  to  look  upward  to  the  sky  and  moun- 
tain tops  and  round  the  vale  of  Grasmere.  Loughrigg  tarn, 
a  charming  lakelet,  whose  banks  are  partly  flanked  with 
cottages  and  partly  overhung  by  rocky  steeps,  hes  under  the 
W  side  of  the  fell,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  S  of  Red  Bank, 
and  is  the  subject  of  some  fine  lines  by  Professor  Wilson. 

Loughton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Bucks.  The  vill.ige 
stands  on  Watling  Street,  adjacent  to  the  L.  &  N.W.R., 
which  has  a  siding  for  goods  here,  2f  miles  SSE  of  Wolver- 
ton  station,  and  3J  SE  of  Stony  Stratford,  and  has  a  post 
office  under  Bletchley  station  ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Stantonbury.  The  parish  compiises  1536  acres;  popu- 
lation, 348.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Cadmans.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford;  net  value, 
£170  with  residence.  Patron,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone,  chiefly  in  the 
Perpendicular  style;  consists  of  nave,  S  aisle,  and  chancel, 
with  W  tower,  and  contains  tablets  to  the  Crane  and  the 
Athawes  families.     There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Loughton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Essex.  The  village 
stands  on  the  E  side  of  Epping  Forest,  and  on  the  G.E.R.,  1 
mile  W  of  the  river  Eoding,  llA  miles  NE  from  London,  4 
SW  from  Epping,  and  5  SE  from  Waltham  Abbey.  It  has 
two  stations  on  the  railway,  one  called  Loughton,  and  another 
at  Chigwell  Lane,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  (S.O.)  It  occupies  a  very  pleasant  and  salubrious  site 
overlooking  the  Roding  Valley ;  is  within  1  mile  from  the  centre 
of  the  forest,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  diverging 
off  the  high  road  from  Woodford  to  Epping,  contains  numer- 
ous high-class  villas,  and  is  supplied  with  superior  educa- 
tional establishments  both  for  girls  and  boys.  Acreage  of  the 
civil  parish,  3961;  population,  3880;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with 
St  John,  1361.  The  manor  belonged  to  Waltham  Abbey. 
Loughton  Hall  was  a  residence  of  Queen  Anne  in  her  father's 
lifetime,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1836.  The  eccle- 
siastical parish  is  now  divided  between  the  old  parish  church 
of  St  John  the  Baptist  and  the  new  district  of  St  Mary 
the  Virgin.  The  hving  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St 
Albans  ;  gross  value,  £425  with  residence.  The  old  church 
stood  nearly  a  mile  from  the  village.  The  church  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  erected  in  1846  near  the  centre  of  the  village, 
is  a  cruciform  building  of  brick  in  the  Norman  style.  The 
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church  of  St  Nicholas,  erected  in  1877,  stands  partly  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  chmch,  and  is  a  building  of  rubble  in  the 
Early  English  style.  It  contains  some  ancient  tombs  and 
brasses  which  were  removed  from  the  old  church.  The 
church  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin,  erected  in  1871,  is  a  building 
of  stone  in  the  Eariy  English  style.  The  living  of  St  Mary 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans  ;  gross  value,  £190, 
in  the  gilt  of  the  Rector  of  Loughton.  There  are  also  an  u-on 
mission  chapel  and  Union  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  Other 
buildings  are  a  good  public  hall,  erected  in  1883,  called  the 
Lopping  Hall,  and  assigned  to  the  Commissionei-s  of  the  Forest 
in  part  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  rights  of  lopping,  a 
metropolitan  police  station,  and  six  almshouses. 

Loughton.     See  Wheathill-com-Loughtox. 

Lound,  a  hamlet  in  Witham-on-the-Hill  parish,  Lincoln- 
shire, 2  miles  SW  of  Bourn.  It  consists  of  a  few  small 
farms,  and  is  united  with  the  hamlet  of  Toft,  the  two  ham- 
lets forming  a  township. 

Lound,  a  township,  with  a  village,  in  Sntton-cum-Lonnd 
parish,  Notts,  adjacent  to  the  river  Idle,  Si  miles  N  by  W  of 
East  Retford.  It  has  a  post  ofSce  under  Retford ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Retford.  Acreage,  2773,  of  which 
11  are  water ;  population,  327.  The  Dnke  of  Portland  is 
lord  of  the  manor.  A  chapel  of  ease  was  built  in  1859,  and 
is  a  plain  edifice.  There  ai-e  also  Wesleyan  and  Prunitive 
Methodist  chapels. 

Lound,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Suffolk,  near  the  coast, 
2 J  miles  NNE  of  Somerieyton  station  on  the  G.E.R.,  and  4^ 
NNW  of  Lowestoft.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Lowestoft ; 
money  order  office,  Blundeston;  telegraph  office,  Someriey- 
ton. Acreage,  1263  ;  population,  403.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  ;  gr-oss  value,  £315  with 
residence.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of  flint  in  the 
Gothic  style;  comprises  nave,  chancel,  and  porch,  with  a 
round  tower,  and  contains  sedilia,  a  piscina,  a  very  richly- 
carved  oak  altar,  a  Later  English  screen,  and  a  sculptured 
octagonal  font.  There  is  also  a  Methodist  New  Connexion 
chapel. 

Lount,  a  hamlet  in  Breedon-on-the-HiU  parish,  Leicester- 
shire, oi  miles  NE  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  There  are  a  col- 
liery and  a  pottery  work. 

Loups  House,  a  hamlet  in  Cotherston  township,  Romald- 
kh-k  palish,  in  the  N.  R.  Yorkshhe,  3J  miles  NW  of  Barnard 
Castle. 

Louth,  a  municipal  borough,  a  market-town,  and  a  parish 
in  Lincolnshire.  The  town  stands  on  the  river  Lud,  has 
communication  with  the  Humber  by  the  Louth  Canal,  and 
has  a  station  on  the  East  Lincolnshire  section  of  the  G.N.R. 
It  is  situated  at  the  E  foot  of  the  Wolds,  15  miles  S  from 
Grimsby,  26  ENE  by  E  from  Lincoln,  and  148  from  London. 
It  was  anciently  called  Luda,  probably  from  the  river  Lud, 
and  had  so  early  as  1139  a  Cistercian  monastery  called  De 
Parco  Lude,  founded  by  Bishop  Alexander.  It  took  an 
active  part  in  1536  in  the  rebellion  called  "  the  Pilgi-image 
of  Grace,"  and  some  of  its  leading  men,  including  its  vicar, 
then  fell  victims  to  the  king's  displeasure.  So  many  as  754 
of  its  inhabitants  were  carried  off  by  plague  in  1631.  William 
de  Luda,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  a  native,  and  Echard  the  his- 
torian was  long  a  resident.  Louth  was  incorporated  by  charter 
in  the  reign  of  Edwai-d  VI.,  which  charter  was  extended 
and  confirmed  by  Elizabeth  and  James  L,  and  is  now  govenied 
by  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18 
councillors,  who  also  constitute  the  urban  district  council. 
The  borough  has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  and  is  the  head 
of  a  petty  sessional  division  and  county  court  district.  The 
site  and  the  envhons  are  salubrious  and  pleasant.  A  stratum 
of  clay  or  chalk  marl,  fully  70  feet  in  depth,  slopes  from  the 
Wolds  beneath  the  town  to  the  sea,  extends  several  miles  to 
the  N  and  to  the  S,  and  is  incumbent  on  a  stratum  of  gravel 
whence  supplies  of  water  ai'e  obtained  by  artesian  wells. 
Hills  of  hard  chalk  capped  by  an  argillaceous  soil  afl'ord 
shelter  on  the  W  and  the  S,  and  a  wooded  plain  lies  on  the 
E.  The  town  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  neat  and  well 
built,  and  has  a  number  of  streets  rather  irregularly  dis- 
posed but  well  paved  and  airy.  The  town-hall  and  police 
station  in  Eastgate  is  a  pleasing  large  edifice  of  brick  and 
stucco  erected  in  1854,  and  contains  a  spacious  and  lofty 
assembly  room,  but  stands  in  a  crowded  locality  closely  im- 
pacted with  other  buildings  and  approached  through  narrow 
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streets.  A  market  hall  and  sbops  erected  in  1866-67  form 
a  large  block  of  buildings  in  the  Freneh  Gothic  style,  and 
include  a  brick  clock  tower  over  100  feet  high.  The  petty 
sessions  court-house  and  county  constabulary  station  stand 
on  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  prison,  and  were  erected  in 
1874.  The  corn  exchange  was  built  in  1853  at  a  cost  of 
about  £6000,  has  a  stone  front,  and  is  neat  and  convenient. 
The  savings  bank  in  Eastgate  was  built  in  1860,  and  is  in 
the  Decorated  Pointed  style,  of  brick  with  stone  di'essings. 
The  railway  station  is  a  very  handsome  structure.  A  me- 
chanics' institution  is  in  Upgate,  includes  a  well-supplied 
reading-room,  and  has  a  Ubrary  of  about  6000  volumes. 
The  hospital  and  dispensary  in  Crow  Tree  Lane  is  a  building 
of  white  and  red  brick,  and  has  accommodation  for  twenty 
in-patients.  It  was  erected  in  1873,  and  the  dispensary 
was  established  in  1803.  The  workhouse  in  Holmes  Lane 
is  a  large  building  of  brick,  was  erected  in  1837  at  a  cost  of 
£6000,  and  has  accommodation  for  350  inmates.  The  free 
grammar  school  in  Schoolhouse  Lane,  founded  by  Edward 
VL,  at  which  Tennyson  was  educated,  acquired  handsome 
and  spacious  new  buildings  in  186!) ;  it  is  associated  with 
almshouses  for  twelve  poor  women,  has  an  endowed  income 
derived  from  380  acres  of  lands  with  5evir.al  houses  of  about 
£1-100  a  year,  and  was  reconstituted  in  1878  as  a  first  grade 
school  under  a  scheme  issued  by  the  Chanty  Commissioners. 
Two  ancient  churches  (St  Mary's  and  the  chapel  of  St  John) 
have  disappeai'ed.  The  parish  church  of  St  James  is  a 
fine  building  in  the  Early  decorated  and  Perpendicular 
stj-les,  comprises  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  lofty  tower 
and  spii-e,  has  a  seven-light  E  window  with  remarkably 
beautiful  traceiy,  and  was  restored  partly  in  1846,  more  ex- 
tensively in  1869.  The  ante-church  at  the  W  end  contains 
a  beautiful  canopied  monument  in  Caen  stone  to  W.  Allison, 
Esq.  The  tower  is  of  four  storeys,  and  crowned  by  fom- 
octagonal  turrets.  The  spire  was  blown  down  in  1634  and 
restored  by  Turner;  it  rises  to  the  height  of  300  feet;  it 
is  octagonal  and  crocketed,  and  is  supported  by  flying 
buttresses.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln ;  gross  value,  £429  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  HolyTiinity 
was  formed  in  1867  out  of  the  mother  parish  of  St  James. 
The  church  was  originally  a  biick  structure  of  1834  with  an 
octagonal  tower,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1866,  and  is  now  a 
building  of  Ancaster  stone  in  the  Fu-st  Pointed  style.  It 
comprises  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  NW  tower.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage ;  gross  value,  £300  with  residence,  in 
the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
of  St  Michael  was  formed  in  1863.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age ;  gi-oss  value,  £300  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the 
rector  of  Louth.  St  Michael's  Church  was  built  in  1863, 
is  in  an  Italianized  variety  of  the  First  Pointed  style,  ex- 
teriorly of  stone,  interiorly  of  polychromatic  brick,  and  has 
a  Galilee  porch,  an  elaborate  reredos,  and  a  bell-turret. 
There  are  also  two  Baptist,  two  Free  Methodist,  Congrega- 
tional, Primitive  Methodist,  Wesleyan,  and  Koman  Catholic 
chapels.  The  cemetery  lies  on  the  London  Road,  was  formed 
in  1854,  comprised  originally  10  acres,  but  was  enlai-ged  in 
1884  by  the  addition  of  4  acres.  The  town  has  a  head 
post  office,  three  banks,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  penny 
bank,  two  principal  hotels,  and  publishes  two  newspapers. 
A  weekly  market  chiefly  for  corn  is  held  on  Wednesday, 
another  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  markets  for 
sheep  and  cattle  are  held  at  Qnany  Hill  every  Frid.ay 
throughout  the  year,  and  fairs  for  sheep,  cattle,  a]id  horses 
are  held  on  the  last  two  days  in  April,  the  Friday  before  18 
Sept.,  the  Friday  before  28  Oct.,  and  23  Nov.  There  ai-e 
iron  foundries  and  agricultural  implement  manufactories, 
and  establishments  for  malting,  brewing,  rope-making,  bone- 
crushing,  lime-burning,  and  brickmaking.  There  are  numer- 
ous charities  and  educational  endowments,  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  grammar  school,  producing  in  the  aggi-egate  about 
£400  a  year,  and  there  are  also  ten  almshouses  for  ten  poor 
men.  which  were  erected  and  endowed  in  1885  by  the  Eev. 
Frederick  Orme  of  Lynton,  Eutland.  Louth  Park,  half  a 
mile  E  of  the  town,  formerly  an  extra-parochial  tract,  is  now 
included  in  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Holy  Trinity  and  the 
civil  parish  of  Louth,  but  is  not  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  municipal  borough.  Area  of  the  borough,  2749  acres; 
population,  10,040.     Area  of  Louth  Park,  841  acres ;  popu- 
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lation,  114.  Population  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  S6 
James,  6680;  of  Holy  Trinity,  2025;  of  St  Michael,  2449. 
The  borough  is  divided  into  North  and  South  Wards ;  popu- 
lation of  North  Ward,  4508 ;  of  South  Ward,  5532. 

Louth  or  East  Lindsetj  Parliamentary  Ijivison  of  Lin- 
colnshire was  formed  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act, 
1885,  and  retm-ns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Population,  46,923.  The  division  mcludes  the  following  :— 
Louth — Alvingham,  Authorpe,  Biscatliorpe,  Brackcnborough, 
Burwell,  Calcethorpe,  Carlton  Castle,  Carlton  (Great),  Carl- 
ton (Little),  Cawthorpe  (Little),  Cockerington  (T^orth), 
Cockerington  (South),  Conisholme,  Covenham  (St  Bartholo- 
mew), Covcnham  (St  Mary),  Donhjgton-on-Bain,  Elkington 
(North),  Elkington  (South),  Farforth  -  cum  -  Maidenwell. 
Fotherby,  Gayton  -  le  -  Wold,  Grainthorpe,  Grimblethorpe, 
Grimoldby,  Grimsby  Parva,  Hallington,  Hangham,  Kedding- 
ton,  Kelstem,  Legbourn,  Lonth,  Louth  Park,  Ludborough, 
Manby,  Muckton,  Ormsby  (North),  Raithby-cum-Waltby, 
Eeston  (North),  Ruckland,  Saltfleetby  (All  Saints),  Salt- 
fleetby  (St  Clement),  Saltfleetby  (St  Peter),  Skidbrook-cum- 
Saltfleet,  Somcrcotes  (North),  Somercotes  (South),  Stewton, 
Tathwell,  Utterby,  Walmsgate,  Welton-on-the-Wolds,  With- 
call,  Wyham  and  Cadsby,  Wykeham,  Yarborongh ;  Market 
Rasen — Binbrooke  (St  Gabriel  and  St  Maiy),  Bnsliugthorpe, 
Claxby,  Croxby,  Faldingworth,  Friesthorpe,  Holton-le-Moor, 
Kelsey  (South),  Kingerby,  Kir-kby-cum-Osgodby,  Linwood, 
Newton,  Normanby,  Owersby  (North  End),  Owersby  (South 
End),  Rasen  (Market),  Rasen  (Middle),  Rasen  (West),  Stain- 
ton-le-Hole,  Tealby,  Thoresway,  Thorganby,  Thoruton-le- 
Moor,  Toft,  Usselby,  Walesby,  Willingham  (North)  ;  Wragby 
—  Apley,  Bardney,  Barkwith  (East),  Barkwith  (West),  Ben- 
niworth,  Burgb-upon-Bain,  BuUington,  Fulnetby,  Goltho, 
Hainton,  Hatton,  Holton  Beekering,  Kirmond-le-Mue,  Lang- 
ton-by-Wragby,  Legsby,  Lissington,  Ludford  Magna,  Lud- 
ford  Pai-va,  Newball,  Panton,  Rand,  Sixhills,  Snelland, 
Sotby,  Stainfield,  Stainton-by-Langworth,  Torrington  (East), 
Torrington  (West),  Tupholme,  Wickenby,  Willingham 
(South),  Wragby;  Alford  (part  of)  —  Gayton-le-]Uar-sli, 
Mablethorpe,  South  Reston,  Theddlethorpe  (All  Saints), 
Theddlethorpe  (St  Helens);  Grimsby  (part  of)— Coates 
(North),  Fulstow,  Graiusby,  Hawerby-cum-Beesby,  Holton- 
le-Clay,  Humberstone,  Marshchapel,  Swinhope,  Tetney, 
Thoresby  (North),  Waythe,  Wold  Newton ;  Horncastle 
(part  of) — Asterby,  Baumber,  Belchford,  Bucknall,  Cawk- 
well,  Gautby,  Goulceby,  Heraingby,  Horsington,  Minting, 
Ranby,  Scaniblesby,  Market  Stainton,  Stenigot,  Stixwould, 
Sturton  (Great),  Waddingworth,  Wispmgton ;  Lonth,  muni- 
cipal borough. 

Louth  Canal,  a  canal  in  Lincolnshire,  commencing  at  the 
town  of  Louth,  and  going  14  miles  north-north-eastward  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Humber  at  Tetney  Lock.  It  was  formed 
in  1761-63  at  a  cost  of  £28,000,  it  has  a  fall  of  51j  feet, 
and  it  gives  water  communication  from  Louth  to  Hull,  and 
to  all  the  ramifications  from  the  Humber. 

Louth  Eske,  a  wapentake  in  the  parts  of  Lindsey  and 
Lmcoln,  cut  into  two  divisions — Marsh  and  Wold.  The  Marsh 
division  contains  the  parish  of  Alvingham  and  fifteen  other 
parishes.  The  Wold  division  contains  the  parish  of  Authorpe 
and  twenty-one  other  parishes. 

Louth  Navigation,  a  canal  11  miles  6b\  chains  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln.  It  begins  at  Tetney  Haven,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber,  and  passes  south  and  south-westerly  through 
the  parishes  of  Tetney,  North  Cotes,  North  Thoresby,  and 
Falstow. 

Louth  Park,  Lincoln.     See  Louth. 

Love  Clough,  a  hamlet  in  Higher  Booths  township,  Lan- 
cashire, 3  miles  from  Rawtenstall  station  on  the  L.  &  Y.R. 
It  has  a  post  and  money  order  ofiice  under  Bury  ;  telegraph 
office,  Crawshawbooth. 

Lovedale,  a  township  in  Penkiidge  parish,  Staff'ordshire, 
near  the  river  Penk,  2  miles  NW  of  Penkridge. 

Loveden,  a  wapentake  m  the  parts  of  Kesteven,  Lincoln- 
shu-e,  containing  Ancaster  parish  and  twenty  other  parishes. 

Loveland.    See  Leavelasd. 

Loventium.     See  Llanio. 

Loversal,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
p.arish  in  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  3  J  miles  SSW  of  Doncaster  railway 
station.  Post  town,  Doncaster ;  money  order  ofiice,  Balby  ; 
telegi-aph   office,   Doncaster.     Acreage,    2172 ;   population. 
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184.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Skipwith  family.  St  Cath- 
erine's, a  fine  mansion  in  the  Later  English  style,  beautifully 
situated,  and  Loversal  Hall,  are  chief  residences.  The  living 
is  a  oarage  in  the  diocese  of  York ;  net  value,  £133.  Pa- 
tron, the  Vicar  of  Doncaster.  The  church  is  an  ancient 
building  in  the  Early  and  Decorated  English  styles,  with  a 
plain  tower,  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1855,  and  further  restored 
in  1893.  and  contains  a  fine  Saxon  font,  an  efiigies  of  a 
knight,  one  of  the  very  few  still-existing  tilting  helmets, 
and  several  modern  monuments. 

Lovesome  Hill,  a  hamlet  in  Hutton  Bonville  township, 
Birkby  parish,  N.  E.  Yorkshire,  3J  miles  N  of  Northallerton. 

Loveston,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  5  miles  SSW  of 
Narberth.  Post  town,  Narberth.  Acreage,  1249 ;  population 
of  the  civil  parish,  90  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Yerbeston, 
191.  Anthracite  is  found.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy,  united 
with  that  of  Yerbeston,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  joint 
net  value,  £201  with  residence.     The  church  is  good. 

Loveton,  a  village  in  Heavy  parish,  Devonshire,  6  J  miles 
SE  of  Tavistock. 

Loving^on,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Somerset,  near  the 
river  Brue,  3  miles  from  Sparkford  station  on  the  G.W.R., 
and  10  SW  of  Wincanton.  Post  town  and  money  order  and 
telegraph  office.  Castle  Caiy.  Acreage,  828  ;  population,  179. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ; 
value,  £200  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Wells.  The  church  is  small,  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
and  has  been  restored.     There  is  a  Bible  Christian  chapel. 

Low  Abbotside.     See  Abbotside,  Low. 

Lowdham,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Notts. 
The  village  stands  on  an  afHuent  of  the  river  Trent,  5^  miles 
SSW  of  Southwell,  and  has  a  station  on  the  M.R.,  and  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Nottingham. 
The  township  includes  the  village  and  extends  into  the 
country.  There  ai-e  brickworks  and  a  tanyard.  The  parish 
contains  also  the  townships  of  Caythorpe  and  Gunthorpe. 
Acreage,  3163,  including  37  of  water;  population,  1393. 
The  manor  belongs  to  the  Bronghtons.  The  living  is  a  vic- 
arage, with  Gnnthorpe  and  Caythorpe  annexed,  in  the  diocese 
of  Southwell ;  net  value,  £176  with  residence.  Patron,  Earl 
Manvers.  The  church  is  an  old  building  in  the  Early  Eng- 
lish style,  and  has  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  south  porch,  and  a 
tower,  with  small  spire.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Jlethodist  chapels. 

Lowdham,  Norfolk.     See  Ludham. 

Low  Dinsdale.     See  Dinsdale,  Low. 

Lowdore.     See  Lodore. 

Lowe,  a  township,  conjoint  with  Ditches,  in  Wem  parish, 
Salop,  1  mile  NW  of  Wem. 

Lowe,  a  townsliip  in  Leek  parish,  Staffordshire,  1  mile 
ESE  of  Leek. 

Lower  Allithwaite.     See  Allithwaite. 

Lower  Eadboum.     See  Eadborx,  Lowek,  Warvrick- 

Lower  Swell.     See  Swell,  Lower,  Gloucestershire. 

Lowesby,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Leicester- 
shire, The  township  lies  3|  miles  N  by  E  of  Billesdon,  and 
10  E  by  N  from  Leicester,  and  has  a  station  on  the  Peter- 
borough and  Leicester  branch  of  the  G.N.R,  Post  town, 
Leicester  via.  Billesdon ;  money  order  office,  Billesdon ;  tele- 
graph office  at  Loseby  railway  station.  Area  of  township, 
142-1  acres;  population,  136;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish, 
229.  The  manor,  with  Lowesby  Hall,  a  fine  mansion 
standing  in  a  well-tunbered  park  of  100  acres,  belongs 
to  the  Fowke  family.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Peterborough;  net  value,  £68  with  residence.  The 
choich  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  in  the  Gothic  style, 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisle,  S  porch,  and  an  embattled 
western  tower,  and  contains  some  ancient  monuments. 

Lowestoft  (popularly  Lat/stojf'),  a  municipal  borough, 
seaport,  bathing  place,  market-town,  and  parish  in  Suffolk. 
The  town  stands  on  the  most  easterly  ground  in  England,  on 
the  summit  and  slopes  of  low  cliffs,  at  the  inlet  of  L.<ike 
Lothing  from  the  sea,  and  at  the  tenninns  of  two  branches 
of  the  G.E.R.  system,  113  miles  by  road  and  116  by  r.iil 
from  London,  23^  SE  from  NoiTvich,  lOJ  E  from  Beccles, 
and  9^  S  by  E  from  Yai'month.  It  was  known  at  Domes- 
day as  Lothu  Wistoft,  signifying  the  toft  or  cluster  of  houses 
by  the  Loth  or  slow  river.  But  the  name  is  understood  by 
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some  as  a  corruption  of  "  Lothen's  Gistoft,"  signifying  "  the 
guest-house  of  Lothen,"  and  is  presumed  by  those  who  so 
understand  it  to  indicate  that  the  site  of  the  town  was  made 
a  colony  for  Danes  by  Lcthen  and  Irling  after  the  conquest 
of  Essex  in  1047.  A  considerable  seat  of  population  was 
here  before  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  was  visited  by 
plague  in  1603,  and  suffered  a  loss  by  fire  estimated  at 
£10,297  in  1645.  Cromwell  entered  it  in  1643  at  the  head 
of  1000  cavalry,  and  seizing  a  few  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants sent  them  prisoners  to  Cambridge.  A  gi-eat  sea-fight 
occurred  adjacent  to  it  in  1665  between  an  English  fleet 
of  114  ships  under  the  Duke  of  York  and  a  Dutch  fleet  of 
100  ships  under  Admiral  Optam,  was  seen  by  the  inh.ibit- 
ants  from  the  cliffs,  and  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Dutch  with  a  loss  of  eighteen  ships  taken  and  fourteen 
burnt  or  sunk.  George  II.  landed  here  in  1736,  and  was 
much  imperilled  through  the  unskilful  driving  of  an  inhabit- 
ant who  volunteered  to  act  as  coachman,  and  J.  Adams 
landed  here  in  1784  as  the  first  ambassador  from  the  United 
States.  Captain  Arnold,  who  took  trophies  from  a  Spanish 
man-of-war;  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  who  captured  the 
Smyrna  fleet  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  Sir  Andrew 
Leake,  who  figured  in  the  captm'e  of  Gibraltar ;  Sir  John 
Ashby,  Admiral  Uther,  Admiral  Jlighell,  and  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Holt  were  natives ;  Baron  Alderson  and  Dr  Whewell 
were  frequent  residents  ;  and  William  Whitson,  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge ;  John  Tanner,  the  editor  of  his 
brother's  "  Notiria  Monastica ;  "  Robert  Potter,  the  translator 
of  .Sschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  ;  T.  Scrope,  who  be- 
came bishop  of  Dromore  ;  and  Hudson,  who  is  epitaphed  as 
"  your  painful  minister,"  were  incumbents. 

In  1827-31  the  dam  of  sands  and  shingle  which  had  filled 
up  the  mouth  of  Lake  Lothing  was  cut  through  by  Mr  (after- 
wards Sir  William)  Cubitt,  and  the  harbom-  was  reconstructed 
at  a  cost  of  about  £80,000.  By  this  means  a  durect  outlet 
to  the  sea  was  restored  to  the  river  Waveney,  and  the  town, 
which  until  then  had  continued  to  be  a  mere  fishing  village, 
began  to  increase  in  hnportance.  In  1844  Sir  Samuel  Jlorton 
Peto,  who  was  for  some  time  owner  of  Somerleyton  and  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Lowestoft,  purchased  the  harbour,  and  pro- 
moted the  construction  of  a  railway  by  which,  in  the  com-se 
of  a  few  years,  the  town  was  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the 
metropolis  and  all  parts  of  the  LTnited  Kingdom.  Since  then 
its  progi'ess  has  been  rapid,  and  in  1885  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  municipal  borough  by  royal  chartex*.  The  parishes  of 
Lowestoft  and  Kirkley  are  included  within  the  boundary  of 
the  borough,  which  is  divided  into  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  mayor, 
8  aldermen,  and  24  councillors,  who  act  as  the  urban  dis- 
trict council.  It  is  a  fashionable  watering-place  and  a  seat  of 
thriving  general  trade.  Its  site  is  a  gently  cru-ved  promon- 
toiy  at  the  S  extremity  of  a  range  of  cliffs  extending  along 
the  E  side  of  Lothingland,  and  contests  with  Easton  Ness 
the  claim  of  having  been  the  Roman  E.xtensio  Proraontorium. 
The  brow  of  the  ridge  is  covered  with  houses,  and  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  ocean ;  the  seaward  slope  is  disposed 
in  hanging  gai-dens  or  ten-aces,  diversified  with  ti'ees ;  a  low 
tract,  with  a  maximum  width  of  660  yards,  and  designated 
the  Denes,  intervenes  between  the  slope  and  the  sea,  and  is 
partly  occupied  by  an  extensive  line  of  buildings  for  the 
curing  of  fish,  and  an  expanse  of  water,  known  as  the  Model 
Yacht  Pond,  having  a  sailing  surface  of  more  than  2  acres, 
golf  finks,  and  cricket  ground.  Another  line  of  cliffs  rises 
on  the  S  side  of  the  inner  harbour,  within  Kirkley  parish, 
stretches  away  to  the  S,  and  is  subtended  seaward  by  a  shoal 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  called  the  Pakefield  Flats, 
and  believed  to  be  the  vestige  of  a  submerged  tract  of  land. 
The  High  Street  is  about  a  mile  long,  extends  from  N  to  S, 
and  is  lined  with  brick  houses  and  well  paved.  Smaller 
streets  open  into  it  on  the  W  side,  and  several  winding  roads 
and  flights  of  steps,  called  Scores,  lead  down  from  it  on  the 
E.  South  Lowestoft,  situated  partly  in  Kirkley  parish,  is  a 
new  town  and  the  fashionable  quarter.  The  Marine  Terrace, 
with  a  row  of  handsome  semi-detached  houses,  the  Marine 
Parade,  with  neat  villas,  the  Wellington  Terrace,  Denmark 
Road,  Victoria  Terrace,  Kirkley  Cliff,  and  London  Road  are 
the  favourite  residences.  The  Esplanade,  a  broad  raised 
tenace  with  a  fine  sea  view,  and  the  South  Pier,  which  joins 
the  Esplanade,  form  a  promenade  of  great  beanty.     The 
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Marine  Terrace  ailjoins  the  Battery  Green  and  the  Bath 
House,  and  neat  villas  front  the  South  Battery.  That  battery 
is  now  a  coastguard  station,  and  the  Lower  Battery  and  the 
North  Battery,  once  having  respectively  sis  and  four  guns, 
have  long  been  dismounted. 

The  town  has  high  attractions  and  fine  capabilities  as  a 
seaside  resort,  and  during  the  season,  which  commences  in 
June  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  September,  it  is  frequented 
by  a  large  number  of  visitors.  It  has  fine  sands  for  bathing 
and  riding,  all  the  usn.il  facilities  for  boating  and  fishing, 
and  in  addition  good  golfing  links  and  excellent  tennis  grounds. 
The  local  yacht  club  holds  an  annual  regatta  during  the 
month  of  August,  and  Lake  Lothing  forms  a  very  good 
starting  point  for  a  trip  through  the  Broad  District.  The 
South  Pier,  which  runs  seawards  for  some  1250  feet,  forms 
a  splendid  promenade,  and  is  furnished  with  a  pavilion  con- 
taining a  concert-hall,  where  musical  entertainments  are  pro- 
vided during  the  season,  and  a  good  reading-room.  Belle 
Vue  P.ark,  on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  a  short  distance  be- 
yond the  Upper  Lighthouse,  is  a  picturesque  recreation  ground 
formed  out  of  what  was  originally  an  open  heath  in  1874. 
It  is  provided  with  a  band-stand  and  numerous  sheltered 
seats,  and  commands  magnificent  sea  views.  The  ornamental 
bridge  spanning  the  ravine  here  was  presented  to  the  town 
by  William  Youngman,  Esq.,  first  mayor  of  Lowestoft,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  The  local  walks,  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  a  fishei-y  trade  and  commerce,  are 
very  fine.  "  From  Marine  Terrace,  passing  the  railway  sta- 
tion and  the  Battery  Green,  and  in  view  of  the  low  light- 
house and  Stanford  Floating  Beacon,  and  proceeding  by  the 
shore  to  the  part  beyond  the  high  lighthouse,  the  ^'isitor  will 
observe  the  harbour  and  piers,  the  fish-houses,  denes,  and 
the  picturesque  quarter  of  the  fishermen  and  pilots,  and  will 
reach  the  Ravine,  a  chasm  in  the  clifls  which  admits  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea,  with  the  ships  in  the  oiEng,  at  this  point 
ordinarily  standing  in  close  to  the  land  to  avoid  the  shcals 
and  sands  that  beset  this  coast."  The  cliflTs  and  the  beach 
further  from  the  town  offer  excellent  scope  for  the  rambles  of 
invahds,  combine  the  attractions  of  good  close  views  and 
extensive  sea  prospects,  and  form  an  interesting  study  to 
geologists.  The  efTects  of  slow  sea  erosion  may  be  largely 
observed,  and  fossils  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotami, 
stags,  molluscs,  sam-ians,  and  other  animals  have  been  found. 
The  very  fine  views  from  the  town's  own  terraces  and  streets, 
perched  as  it  is  on  and  around  the  most  easterly  promontory 
of  England,  are  not  a  little  inspiriting. 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  most  important  is  the  Town 
Hall,  a  building  of  very  pleasing  appearance  in  the  Italian 
style,  erected  in  1857  and  altered  considerably  in  1876.  It 
contains  a  stained-glass  window  representing  the  "  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  Two  smaller  windows  contain  the 
arms  of  Sir  Samnel  Morton  Peto  and  those  of  the  town,  and 
i.n  three  were  presented  by  Sir  S.  M.  Peto.  At  the  SE 
corner  of  the  hall  there  is  a  campanile,  with  illuminated 
clock.  The  Hospital,  erected  in  1881-82  at  a  cost  of  about 
£7000,  is  a  building  of  red  brick  and  stone  in  the  Italian 
style ;  and  there  is  a  convalescent  home  near  Belle  Vue  P.ark, 
which  was  established  in  1877.  The  market  and  rights 
were  taken  over  by  the  corporation  in  1887.  The  market- 
place is  in  High  Street,  and  the  market-day  is  Wednesday. 
Fairs  are  held  on  13  May  .and  11  Oct.  for  smallwares.  There 
is  a  cemetery  of  11|  acres,  which  was  formed  in  1885.  The 
town  has  also  a  county  police  station,  a  custom-house,  sailors' 
home,  and  a  lifeboat  station.  There  are  two  educational 
endowments,  known  as  Wilde's  and  Annot's  foundations,  a 
number  of  small  charities,  and  six  almshouses,  erected  in 
1838  for  six  of  the  poorest  master  fishennen.  The  town  has 
a  head  post  office,  several  good  hotels,  three  banks,  and  pub- 
lishes five  newspapers. 

The  parish  church  of  St  Margai'et  stands  apart  from  the 
town,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  W,  and  is  a  fine  ancient  building 
of  flint  and  stone  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  It  was  built  by 
the  Prior  of  St  Bartholomew's,  in  London  ;  comprises  chancel, 
nave,  aisles,  with  a  tower  and  spire  (the  latter  being  of  wood) 
120  feet  high;  was  restored  at  a  cost  of  £5000  in  1871 ; 
and  contains  a  figured  stone  font,  three  brasses,  and  monu- 
ments of  distinguished  natives  and  incumbents.  St  Peter's 
Church,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St  Slargaret,  stands  near  the  old 
market,  and  was  built  in  1833  at  a  cost  of  £3400.  The 
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living  of  St  Margaret,  with  St  Peter,  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Norwich  ;  gross  yearly  v.alue,  £528  with  residence, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  ecclesiastical 
parish  of  St  John  the  Evangelist  was  formed  in  1864.  The 
church,  erected  in  1853  at  a  cost  of  £5600  is  a  building  of 
Kentish  rag  and  Caen  stone  in  the  Decorated  style.  An  aisle 
was  added  in  1883  at  a  cost  of  £900.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  ;  gross  yearly  value,  £433  with 
residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Church  Patronage  Society. 
Christ  Chm-ch  is  an  ecclesiastical  parish  formed  in  1866. 
The  church,  which  stands  on  the  beach,  was  erected  in  1868 
at  a  cost  of  £1460,  and  enlarged  in  1879,  and  is  a  building 
of  white  brick  in  the  Early  English  style.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich;  gross  value,  £270  with 
residence.  liirkley,  or  South  Lowestoft,  forms  a  sepai-ate 
parish.  The  church,  situated  on  a  hill,  is  a  building  of  flint 
and  stone  in  a  quasi-Perpendicular  style.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  ;  gross  value,  £433  with 
residence.  There  are  also  in  Lowestoft  two  Baptist,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  Congregational,  three  Primitive  Methodist,  a 
Swedenborgian,  a  United  Methodist,  and  two  Wesleyan  chapels, 
a  Christian  meeting-room,  and  two  mission  rooms  for  seamen. 

The  hai-bonr  at  Lowestoft  is  the  sole  property  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company.  It  is  formed  by  two  massive 
piers,  formed  of  blocks  of  masonry,  filled  in  with  cement,  and 
cased  with  a  framework  of  wood,  which,  running  seaward 
about  1300  feet,  enclose  an  area  of  20  acres.  On  the  North 
Pier,  which  is  allotted  to  the  fishing  industry,  is  the  trawl 
fishmarket.  Adjoining  this  on  the  north  is  the  Waveney 
Dock,  which  has  a  water  area  of  11  acres,  and  supplies 
market  accommodation  for  the  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries. 
The  general  shipping  interest  is  mostly  served  by  the  wharves 
and  docks  of  the  inner  harbour ;  and  at  the  west  end  of  the 
South  Pier  there  is  a  private  yacht  basin.  The  inner  har- 
bour consists  of  a  piece  of  water  2  miles  in  length,  from 
which  there  opens  out  a  long  line  of  inland  navigation,  up  the 
Waveney  to  Beccles,  up  the  Bnre  to  Aylsham,  and  up  the 
Tare  to  Norwich.  There  are  lighthouses  at  the  extremities 
of  each  of  the  piers,  which  show  a  red  light  from  sundown  to 
sunrise.  The  high  lighthouse  stands  on  a  point  of  land  about 
120  feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  north  of  the  harbour.  It  was 
originally  built  in  1676,  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1778,  im- 
proved in  1825  and  1840,rebuilt  by  order  of  the  Trinity  Board 
in  1873-74,  and  enlarged  in  1894.  It  shows  a  white  revolv- 
ing light,  which  is  visible  every  half-minute,  and  throws  a 
fixed  red  light  on  to  a  buoy  at  the  edge  of  Gorton  Sand.  The 
low  lighthouse  stands  on  the  beach  of  the  Denes,  is  built  of 
iron,  and  its  light  is  occulted  every  half-minnte  for  the  space 
of  five  seconds.  Vessels  entering  the  fairway  bring  the  lights 
into  line,  and  the  light  from  the  high  lighthouse,  which  is 
visible  for  20  miles,  is  the  first  fight  usually  seen  by  vessels 
making  for  London  from  the  northern  ports  of  Europe. 

The  herring,  mackerel,  and  trawl  fisheries  are  a  chief 
source  of  the  commerce.  The  hening  fishery  begins  about  a 
fortnight  before  Michaelmas,  and  continues  till  Martinmas ; 
and  the  mackerel  fishery  is  carried  on  from  May  till  the 
middle  of  July.  The  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries  have  of 
late  yeai-s  assumed  such  immense  proportions  as  to  entail  the 
transit  of  upwards  of  21,000  tons  of  fish  over  the  G.E.R.  in  a 
single  season,  while  the  weight  of  the  (crawled  fish  has  reached 
a  total  of  about  8000  tons.  There  are  over  800  smacks  be- 
longing to  the  port,  principally  capacious  and  seaworthy 
vessels,  and  distinguished  by  the  letters  "  LT."  The  number 
of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  in  1895  was 
520  (24,000  tons).  The  entries  and  clearances  each  average 
850  (110,000  tons)  per  annum.  The  preparation  of  Lowes- 
toft bloaters  is  an  important  industry,  and  there  are  large 
manufactories  of  potted  meats  and  fish.  Other  industries 
are  boat  and  ship  building,  carriage  making,  oil  and  flour 
milling,  and  rope,  twine,  and  sail  making. 

The  area  of  the  borough  is  1991  acres ;  population,  23,347. 
Of  the  ecclesiastical  parishes,  that  of  Kirkley  St  Peter  has  a 
population  of  4223 ;  of  St  Margaret,  with  St  Peter,  11,639  ; 
of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  6350,  and  of  Christchurch,  2127. 

Lowestoft  Farliamentarij  Division,  or  Xorthern  Suffolk, 
was  formed  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885,  and 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Population, 
61,654  The  division  includes  the  following:— Beccles— 
Barsham,  Beccles,  EUongh,  Henstead  (p.art — Hulver),  North 
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Cove,  Eedisham,  Eingsfield,  Shadingfield,  Shipmeadow,  Sot- 
terley,  Willingliam,  Weston,  Worlingham  ;  Bungay — All- 
Saints-with-St  Nicholas  (Southelmliam),  Bungay  (Holy 
Trinity),  Bungay  (St  JIary),  Flixton,  Homersfield,  Ilketsball 
(St  Andrew),  Ilketsball  (St  John),  Ilketsball  (St  Lawrence), 
Ilketshall  (St  Margaret),  Mettmgham,  Southelmham  (St 
Cross),  Southelmham  (St  James),  Soutbelmham  (St  Mar- 
garet), Southelmham  (St  Michael),  Southelmham  (St  Peter)  ; 
Mutford  and  Lothiuglaud  or  Lowestoft— Asbby,  Bamby, 
Beltou,  Blundestou,  Bradwell,  Burgh  Castle,  Carlton  Col- 
ville,  Gorton,  Flixton,  Fritton,  Gisleham,  Gunton,  Hen-ing- 
fleet,  Hopton,  Kessingland,  liii-tley,  Lound,  Lowestoft,  Mut- 
ford, Oulton,  Pakefield,  Kusbmere,  Somerleyton ;  Blything 
(part  of)— Benacre,  Blyford,  Brampton,  Cbediston,  Cove- 
hithe,  Easton  Bavents,  Frostenden,  Halesworth,  Henbam, 
Henstead,  Holton,  Eeydon,  Eumburgh,  Sotherton,  South 
Cove,  Spexball,  Stoven,  Uggeshall,  Wangford,  Wissett, 
Wrentham,  Westball ;  Great  Yarmouth,  municipal  borough 
(the  part  in  Suffolk)  ;  Sonthwold,  municipal  borough. 

Lowes  Water,  a  township,  an  ecclesiastical  parish,  and  a 
lake  in  Cumberland.  The  township  lies  7  miles  S  of  Cocker- 
mouth,  and  about  3  from  UUock  station  on  the  'Whitehaven, 
Cleator,  and  Egi-emont  Joint  railway,  has  a  post  office  under 
Cockermouth  ;  money  order  office,  High  Lorton ;  telegi-aph 
office,  Cockermouth ;  and  contains  the  hamlets  of  Mockerkiu 
and  Sosgill.  Acreage,  9225  of  land  and  190  of  water  ;  popu- 
lation, 338.  Much  of  the  surface  is  upland,  and  a  large 
proportion  is  picturesque.  Lead  ore  occurs  in  the  hills,  and 
Lydian  stone  is  found.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  consti- 
tuted in  1886.  Population,  387.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle ;  net  value,  £140  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1827,  and  restored  in  1884.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  chapel  founded  by  a  prior  of 
St  Bees.  There  are  a  church  school  at  Lowes  Water  and  an 
endowed  school,  built  about  1781,  at  Mockerkiu.  The  lake 
lies  ou  the  SW  side  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  in  a  vale  pro- 
jecting laterally  westward  from  the  head  of  the  vale  of  Lorton, 
and  flanked  on  the  N  side  by  Low  Fell,  on  the  S  side  by  Blake 
Fell,  is  about  1  mile  long,  less  than  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
abont  60  feet  deep  ;  sends  its  snperfluence  IJ  mile  to  Crum- 
mock  Water,  and  shares  in  that  lake's  monntain  scenery. 

Lowe,  The,  a  township  in  Woifield  parish,  Salop,  on  an 
affiuent  of  the  river  Severn,  3  miles  NE  of  Bridgnorth. 

Low  Fell,  a  village  in  Gateshead  Fell  ecclesiastical  par- 
ish, Durham,  with  a  station  on  the  Team  Valley  railway,  Si- 
miles SW  of  Gateshead.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  nnder  Gateshead.  There  are  several  hand- 
some residences  belonging  to  merchants  of  Gateshead  and 
Newcastle,  a  Wesleyan  chapel  erected  in  1882,  and  also 
Primitive  and  New  Connexion  Methodist  chapels. 

Low  Field,  a  hamlet  in  Bowes  township  and  parish,  in  the 
N.  E.  Yorkshire,  5J  miles  SW  of  Barnard  Castle. 

Lowfold,  a  hamlet  in  Horsfortb  township  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical parish,  in  the  W.  E.  Yorkshire. 

Low  Gill  Junction,  a  railway  station  in  Westmoriand,  on 
the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  railway,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ingleton  railway,  16J  miles  NNE  of  Milnthorpe. 

iiOW  Holme.     See  Holme,  Low. 

Lowick,  a  parish  in  Lancashire,  ou  the  river  Crake,  5 
miles  N  of  Ulverston,  and  2  from  Greenodd  station  on  the 
Furness  railway.  Post  town,  Ulverston ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Greenodd.  Acreage,  including  Kildray  and 
Knapperthaw,  2261;  population,  396.  The  manor  belongs 
to  the  Montagu  family.  Lowick  Bridge,  thi-ee-quarters  of  a 
mile  N  of  the  church,  commands  a  fine  view  of  Coniston 
Water  and  Coniston  Fells.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle  ;  gi'oss  value,  £170  with  residence.  The 
church  is  a  building  in  the  Early  English  style,  erected  in 
1885  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave, 
and  a  western  embattled  tower. 

Lowick,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Northumberland.  The 
village  stands  4  miles  WSW  of  Beal  railway  station,  and  7 
NW  of  Belford ;  is  a  long  and  straggling  place,  of  late  years 
greatly  improved;  and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office 
under  Beal  (E.S.O.)  The  parish  contains  also  the  villages 
of  Bar-moor,  Bowsden,  and  Holburn,  and  the  hamlet  of 
Laverick  Law.  Acreage,  12,878,  of  which  14  are  water; 
population,   1310.     Bai'moor   Castle  is  a  chief  residence. 
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Coal-mining,  stone-quarrying,  hme-burning,  and  the  making 
of  bricks  and  drain-pipes  are  cajried  on.  Nmnerous  interest- 
ing fossils  have  been  found  in  the  limestone,  and  a  collection 
of  them  has  been  deposited  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum  in 
Cambridge.  The  Uving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Newcastle  -  ou -Tyne  ;  gross  value,  £350  with  residence. 
Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century;  was  restored, 
and  a  chancel  and  vestry  added,  in  1887;  and  contains 
several  memorial  windows.  There  are  Presbyterian,  Primitive 
Methodist,  and  Eoman  Catholic  chapels. 

Lowick  (anciently  Luffwick),  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Northamptonshire.  The  village  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the 
river  Nen,  2  miles  NW  by  N  of  Thrapston  station  on  the- 
L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office,  of  the  name 
of  Lowick,  under  Thi-apston ;  money  order  office,  Thrapston. 
The  parish  comprises  2028  acres;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  337;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Slipton,  420.  The 
manor,  with  Drayton  House — an  ancient  mansion  standing 
in  a  park  of  220  acres — belong  to  the  Stopford-Sackville 
family.  Part  of  a  Eoman  pavement  was  found  in  173C.  The 
hving  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough ;  net  value, 
£200  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  beautiful  building  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  has  a  square  tower  and  an  octagonal 
lantern,  and  contains  fine  stained  glass  windows,  a  good 
brass  of  Sir  Henry  Greene  and  Edward  Stafford,  Earl  of 
Wiltshire  (1499),  monuments  to  Sir  Walter  de  Vere,  Sir  John 
Germain,  and  his  fu-st  wife,  Lady  Mary  Berkeley,  and  Charles 
Sackville  Germaine,  fifth  and  last  Duke  of  Dorset.  There  is 
an  endowed  school  wih  £90  a  year. 

Low  Ireby.     See  Irebt,  Low. 

Lowlin,  a  hamlet  in  Kyloe  parish,  Northumberland,  7^ 
miles  NW  of  Belford.     Lowlin  House  is  a  chief  residence. 

Low  Man,  a  peak  of  the  Skiddaw  range,  in  Cumberland, 
IJ  mile  SSE  of  the  summit  of  Skiddaw  proper. 

Lowmill,  a  hamlet  in  Beckermet  St  John  township,  Cum- 
berland, near  Whitehaven. 

Lowmoor,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  North 
Bierley  township,  Bradford  parish,  W.  E.  Yorkshire.  The 
village  stands  adjacent  to  the  L.  &  Y.R.,  3  miles  SE  of  Brad- 
ford, is  a  large  place,  and  has  a  station  on  the  railway  and 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Bradford. 
Very  extensive  ironworks  were  commenced  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  iron  produced.  They  afford  employment  to  over 
3000  persons.  Lowmoor  House,  Odsal  House,  and  Eoyds 
Hall  are  chief  residences.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St 
Mark's  was  constituted  in  1858.  Population,  2381.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Eipon ;  net  value, 
£236  with  residence.  Patron,  Lord  Cranbrook.  The  church 
of  St  Mark  was  built  in  1857,  at  a  cost  of  about  £2000, 
and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  transepts,  N  and  S  porches, 
and  a  tower  with  spire.  There  are  Eeformed  Wesleyan  and 
Congregational  chapels,  and  several  schools. 

Low  Oulton.     See  Oulton,  Low. 

Low  Quarter,  a  division  of  Kirkby  Ireleth  parish,  Lanca- 
shire, 5J  miles  W  of  Ulverston. 

Low  Quarter,  a  village  in  Hexham  parish,  Northumber- 
land, 3  miles  S  of  Hexham.  It  includes  the  hamlets  of  Dot- 
land,  Steel,  and  Ordley.  Post  town  and  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Hexham.  There  ai-e  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels. 

Low  Row,  a  village  in  Melbecks  township,  Grinton  parish, 
N.  E.  Yorkshhe,  near*  Keeth.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Eich- 
mond ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Eeeth.  There  are 
Congregational  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a  Conservative  club, 
and  a  mechanics'  institute. 

Low  Row,  a  hamlet  in  Nether  Denton  parish,  Cumberland, 
with  a  station  on  the  Newcastle  and  Cai-lisle  railway  near  the 
boundary  with  Northumberland,  2  miles  WSW  of  Eosehill. 
It  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office  under  Carlisle ;  money  order 
office,  Brampton. 

Low  Sebergham.     See  Sebeeghaji,  Low. 

Lowside,  part  of  Dunston  ecclesiastical  parish,  Whickham 
pai-ish,  Durham,  near  the  N.E.E.,  3  miles  WSW  of  Gateshead. 

Lowside  Quarter,  a  township  in  St  Bees  pai-ish,  Cum- 
berland, on  the  coast,  half  a  mile  from  St  Bees  station  on 
the  Whitehaven  and  Furness  railway,  and  4  miles  S  of  White- 
haven.    It  contains  the  hamlets  of  Upper  Town,  Middle 
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Town,  Nether  Town,  Bravstones,  and  Lowmill.  Post  town 
and  money  order  and  telegiaph  office,  St  Bees.  Acreage, 
'241)8,  of  which  570  ai-e  water  and  foreshore;  population,  331. 
Lord  Lecon6eld  is  lord  of  the  manor.  Egremont  Castle,  now 
a  ruin,  is  within  the  township. 

Low  Street,  a  railway  station  in  Essex,  on  the  London, 
Tilbury,  and  Southend  railway,  2i  miles  NE  of  Tilbury  Fort. 

Lowther,  a  township  and  a  paiish  in  Westmorland.  The 
township  lies  on  the  river  Lowther,  with  a  station  called 
Clifton  and  Lowther  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  4  miles  S  of 
Penrith;  contains  the  villages  of  Lowther  and  Lowther  New- 
town ;  and  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale. At  the  latter  village  is  a  post  office  under  Penrith ; 
money  order  office,  Askham ;  telegi-aph  office,  Hackthorpe. 
Both  villages  are  small,  and  the  latter  was  founded  in  1682 
by  Sir  John  Lowther,  at  the  demolition  of  a  portion  of  the 
old  one.  The  parish  contains  also  the  townships  of  Hack- 
thorpe, jMelkinthorpe,  and  Whale.  Acreage,  3674,  of  which 
31  are  water;  population,  438.  The  manor  belonged  to  the 
Machels,  the  Cliffords,  and  the  Stricklands,  and  passed  to 
the  Lowthers,  who  became  Earls  of  Lonsdale.  Lowther 
Castle,  tlie  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  occupies  the  site  of 
an  ancient  manorial  mansion,  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1726 ;  was  built  in  1802-10  after  designs  by  Smirke ;  is  a 
magnificent  pile  in  the  Castellated  and  Decorated  English 
styles ;  measures  420  feet  along  the  N  front,  280  along  the 
S  front ;  presents  a  pyramidal  ontline,  the  wings  adorned  with 
turrets,  the  centre  rising  aloft  in  a  massive,  turreted,  quad- 
rangular tower ;  contains  a  grand  staircase  in  the  central 
tower,  a  h.iU  60  feet  by  30,  a  saloon  also  60  feet  by  30,  a 
library  45  feet  by  30,  and  other  apartments  of  corresponding 
size ;  is  magnificently  adorned  and  furnished  with  all  sorts 
of  products  of  art;  commands  very  splendid  and  extensive 
views  over  the  Lake  region ;  and  stands  amid  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  richly  embellished  parks  in  England.  Sonthey, 
after  deplormg  the  comparatively  meagi'e  style  of  most  modem 


Thy  pinnacles,  and  broad  embattled  1 

And  hospitable  halls. 

Fair  structure!  worthy  the  triumphant  age 

Of  glorious  England's  opulence  and  power. 

Peace  he  thy  lasting  heritage, 

And  happiness  thy  dower : " 

The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle;  gross  value, 
£293  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1686  and  restored  in  1856,  when  a  new 
porch  was  built ;  is  a  cmciform  structure  in  the  Norman  and 
Perpendicular  styles,  with  a  centi-al  tower  surmounted  by  a 
lantern ;  and  contains  numerous  brasses,  tablets,  and  other 
monuments  of  the  Lowthers.  A  mausoleum  of  the  Lowther 
family  is  in  the  churchyard.  Endowments  exist  to  the 
amount  of  about  £400  a  year,  chiefly  for  educational  purposes, 
but  including  £65  for  the  poor.  The  endowed  national 
school,  founded  in  1638  by  the  Lowthers,  was  rebuilt  in  1887, 
and  has  accommodation  for  120  children. 

Lowther,  The,  a  river  of  Westmorland.  It  issues  from 
Hawes  Water ;  is  fed,  through  that  lake,  by  the  streams  of 
Jlardale;  runs  northward,  past  Bampton,  Knipe,  Lowther 
Castle,  Askham,  and  Clifton,  to  the  Eamont  at  Brougham 
Castle ;  and  has  a  total  course,  from  Hawes  Water,  of  about 
17  miles.  All  its  valley,  reckoned  from  the  head  of  Mardale 
to  Brougham  Castle,  is  everywhere  rich  in  feature,  and  ranges 
from  the  romantically  grand  to  the  softly  beautiful. 

Lowthorpe,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  Yorkshire, 
on  the  Hull  and  Scarborough  railway,  4J  miles  NE  by  E  of 
Great  Driffield.  There  is  a  station  on  the  railway,  and  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Hull.  Acreage,  1961, 
besides  6  of  water ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  184 ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  324.  Lowthorpe  Lodge  is  a  chief  residence. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  Kuston  Parva  annexed,  in  the 
diocese  of  York ;  net  value,  £130  with  residence.  The  church 
is  ancient ;  was  made  collegiate  in  the  time  of  Edward  IIL 
for  a  rector,  six  chaplains,  and  three  clerks  ;  consists  now  of 
nave  and  W  tower,  with  mined  chancel ;  sufl'ered  damage  by 
the  fall  of  its  roof  in  1859,  and  has  since  been  partially 
restored.  The  rained  chancel  contains  a  piscina,  an  old  brass, 
and  two  altar-tombs.     The  churchyard  contains  an  old  cross, 
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said  to  have  been  brought  from  Kilham,  and  a  carious  monu- 
mental stone,  with  carvings  to  represent  a  family  offspring. 

Lowton,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  in  Lancashire.  The  vil- 
lage stands  2  miles  NE  from  Newton-Ie- Willows,  Sj  SW  by 
W  of  Leigh,  and  has  a  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Newton-le- 
Willows.  The  parish  includes  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
Lowton  St  JIary,  with  a  station  on  the  U.S.  &  L.E.,  and 
comprises  1830  acres  ;  population,  2657  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical 
parish  of  St  Luke,  1628  ;  of  St  IM.ary,  1029.  Lowton  Hall 
and  Byrom  Hall  ai'e  ancient  mansions,  now  used  as  farm- 
houses. The  he.ad  living  is  a  rectory,  and  that  of  St  Maiy 
is  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Liverpool ;  value  of  the 
rectory,  £328  with  residence;  of  the  vicarage,  £203  (gross) 
with  residence.  Patron  of  the  former,  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
The  parish  church  is  an  old  building  of  brick  and  stone  in  the 
Early  English  style,  St  Maiy's  Chm-ch  was  erected  in  1861, 
is  a  stone  structure  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists 
of  nave,  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  belfry.  There  are 
Congi-egational  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Low  Town,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Tynemouth  civil 
parish,  Northumberland,  or  St  Peter's  parish.  North  Shields. 
It  was  constituted  a  district  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in 
1860,  and  is  the  riverside  parish  of  North  Shields.  Post 
town.  North  Shields.  Population,  3504.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  gross  value, 
£320  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Northumberiand. 
The  chm-ch  is  a  building  in  the  Early  English  style,  con- 
sisting of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and  a  tower. 

Low  Toynton.     See  Toymton,  Low. 

Low  Water,  a  tarn  on  the  NW  border  of  Lancashhre, 
beneath  the  SE  brow  of  the  Old  Man  of  Couiston.  It  lies 
upwards  of  2000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  must  have  been 
called  Low  Water  either  ironically  or  in  contrast  to  lofty 
heights  which  overhang  it.  Buckharrow  Crags  rise  almost 
vertically  up  from  it  to  a  gi-eat  altitude.  Remarkably  large 
trout  are  found  in  its  waters. 

Low  Winder.     See  Wilder,  Low. 

Low  Wood,  a  large  inn  and  a  pier  on  Windermere,  2  miles 
SSE  of  Ambleside.  The  place  forms  a  fine  centre  to  tourists, 
and  is  a  calling  place  for  the  steamers  and  the  coaches 
running  between  Windermere,  Ambleside,  and  Keswick. 

Low  Worsall.     See  Woksall,  Low. 

Low  Wray,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  the  ancient  division 
of  Claife,  Lancashire,  on  Windermere  Lake,  3  miles  NE  of 
Hawkshead,  and  5i  by  road  from  Windermere  railway  station. 
Post  town,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office,  Ambleside. 
Population,  116.  Wray  Castle,  a  splendid  mansion  in  the 
Later  English  style,  is  the  seat  of  the  Rawnsley  family; 
stands  on  an  eminence,  commanding  a  noble  view,  amid 
grounds  extending  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  is 
itself  a  fine  featare  in  the  prospects  from  the  E  shore.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Cai-lisle ;  gross  value, 
£100.  The  church  is  a  handsome  modern  edifice  in  the 
Later  Enghsh  style,  and  contains  beautifnlly  coloured  glass 
windows  and  oak  carving.  There  is  a  Friends'  meetmg- 
house  at  Colthonse. 

Loxbear,  a  parish  in  Devonshire,  4  miles  NW  of  Tiverton 
station  on  the  G.W.R.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
graph office  at  Tiverton.  Calverleigh  was  united  to  Lox- 
bear for  ci-idl  purposes  in  1885.  Acreage,  1343  ;  population 
of  the  civU  parish,  182;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  105.  The  manor 
was  known  at  the  Conquest  as  Lochebere,  and  was  then  held 
by  Algar  from  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  in  Normandy.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  gross  value, 
£160.  The  church  is  old,  plain,  and  good,  and  consists  of 
a  Noi-man  doorway  and  tower  with  three  bells  of  Henry  VI. 
date,  and  a  nave  and  chancel. 

Loxhore,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshu-e.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  a  hill,  amid  very  fine  scenery,  6J  miles  NE 
by  N  of  Barnstaple  station  on  the  G.W.R.  and  L.  &  S.W.R., 
was  originally  called  Lockeshore,  and  is  a  very  scattered 
place.  It  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office  at  Brattoa 
Fleming.  Acreage  of  civil  parish,  1563;  population,  192; 
of  ecclesiastical,  with  Arlington,  430.  'The  Uving  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  gross  value,  £230.  The 
church  is  .ancient  and  good,  and  has  a  tower  with  a  peal 
of  four  bells;  it  was  restored  in  1880-81.  There  is  a  small 
Wesleyan  chapel. 
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Loxley,  a  hamlet  in  XJttoxeter  parish,  Staffordshire,  2 
miles  SW  of  Uttoxeter.  Tlio  manor,  with  Loxley  Hall,  be- 
kiigs  to  the  Kynnersley  family.  Robin  Hood  is  said  to 
lave  been  a  native,  and  to  have  had  here  one  of  bis  forest 
haunts. 

Loxley,  a  village  and  a  p.avish  in  "Wanvickshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  S  border  of  the  county,  4  miles  ESE  of 
Stratford-on-Avon  ;  is  an  ancient  place,  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day Book ;  and  has  a  post  office  nnder  Warwick ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Wellesboume.  The  parish  con- 
tains also  the  hamlets  of  Chadley,  Famington,  Oakham,  Old- 
borough,  and  Hunscote.  Acreage,  1596;  population,  261. 
Loxley  Hall  is  the  chief  residence.  The  manor  belonged  to 
the  monks  of  Worcester  and  Kcnilworth.  Ancient  British  and 
Roman  coins  have  been  found.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Worcester;  net  v.alae,  £168  with  residence. 
The  church  was  originally  founded  in  774  by  Offa,  king  of 
Jlercia,  and  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th  and  again  in  the  18th 
century ;  it  retains  traces  of  the  original  church  in  the  shape 
of  some  herring-bone  work  in  the  chancel.  There  is  a  Con- 
gregational chapel. 

Loxton,  a  village  and  a  pnrish  in  Somerset.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Axe,  -t  miles  WKW  of  Axbridge,  and 
4  from  Bleadon  station  on  the  G.W.E.  It  has  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  at  Banwell.  Acreage  of  pjirish, 
1199 ;  population,  154.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Galtons. 
The  Mving  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  .and  Wells ; 
value,  £330  with  residence.  The  church,  a  good  stone  edifice 
in  a  mixed  style,  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower. 

Loxwood  or  Lozwood  End,  a  hamlet  in  Wisborough 
Green  parish,  Sussex,  on  an  .affluent  of  the  river  Arun,  and 
on  the  Arun  and  Wye  Canal,  4  miles  from  Baynards  station 
on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R.  It  has  a  post  office,  of  the  name  of 
Loxwood,  under  Billingshm-st,  and  is  a  resort  of  sportsmen. 
The  Hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester ;  value, 
-£250.     It  has  a  small  church. 

Loynton,  a  hamlet  in  Norbmy  paiish,  Staffordshu-e,  4 
miles  SW  of  Eccleshall.     Loynton  Hall  is  a  chief  residence. 

Lubbesthorpe,  a  township  .and  a  chapeliy  in  Aylestone 
parish,  Leicestershire,  on  the  river  Soar,  4  miles  SW  of 
Leicester  railway  station.  Post  town  and  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Leicester.  Acreage,  2689 ;  population,  96. 
A  monastery  was  anciently  here,  and  the  site  of  it  is  now 
occupied  by  a  farmhouse.  The  church  of  the  chapeliy  went 
long  ago  into  decay. 

Lubenham,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Leices- 
tershire, divided  from  Northamptonshire  by  the  river  Wel- 
land,  with  a  st.ation  on  the  Rugby  and  Stamford  branch 
of  the  L.  &  KW.R.,  2  miles  W  of  Market  Harborough,  and 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi'aph  office  under  JIarket  Har- 
borough. The  pai'ish  is  traversed  by  the  L^nion  and  Grand 
XTnion  Canals,  which  unite  near  Foxton  Loclcs,  and  comprises 
2729  acres ;  population,  680.  It  has  a  parish  council  of  six 
members.  Papillon  Hall  is  an  ancient  octagonal  building 
otanding  on  an  eminence  about  a  mile  from  the  village.  There 
are  traces  of  a  Eomfin  camp  of  8  acres.  The  weaving  of  car- 
riage and  livery  lace  is  carried  on.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Peterborough ;  gi-oss  value,  £170.  The  church 
is  Early  English ;  comprises  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  S  porch, 
with  a  tower  and  five  bells  ;  includes  a  chantry  ;  and  contains 
a  hagioscope  and  an  Easter  shrine.  There  is  also  a  Con- 
gregational chapel,  which  is  used  by  Baptists  as  well  as  Con- 
gregationalists. 

Luccomb  Chine,  a  deep,  craggy,  winding  chasm,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  under  Shanklin  Down,  1  mile  NE 
of  Undercliff,  and  7|  miles  SE  of  Newport.  Its  sides  are 
bosky  with  shrabs  and  brushwood,  and  its  bottom  is  traversed 
by  a  rapid  streamlet,  forming  a  little  cascade.  It  was  once 
a  great  haunt  of  smugglers. 

Luccombe  or  Luckham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somer- 
set. The  village  stands  4  mUes  SW  of  Minehead  station  on 
the  G.W.R.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  West 
Luccombe,  Doverhays,  and  Horner.  Post  town,  Taunton  ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Porlock.  Acreage,  3870  ; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  333  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
349.  It  has  a  parish  council  of  five  members.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Acland  family.  Iron  ore  was  formerly 
worked.  The  hving  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells;  tithe  commuted,  £364  with  residence.  The  church 
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is  Early  English,  with  a  good  deal  of  Later  Perpendicular 
work,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  porch 
and  tower. 

Lucker,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish 
in  Bamburgh  parish,  Northumberland,  on  the  N.E.R.,  3J 
miles  SE  by  S  of  Belford-  There  is  a  station,  with  telegraph, 
on  the  railway,  and  a  post  office  under  Belford ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Belford.  Acreage,  including  part  of 
Warenford,  1602 ;  population,  210.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
was  constituted  in  1884,  and  comprises  the  townships  of 
Adderstone,  Jlonsen,  Newham,  Newstead,  Ratchwood,  Waren- 
ford, and  Warenton.  Population,  956.  The  manor  belongs 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Lucker  Hall  is  a  chief 
residence.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ;  net  value,  £200  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  church  is  in  the  Norman 
style,  and  was  erected  in  1874. 

Luckington,  a  hamlet  in  Kilmersdon  parish,  Somerset,  5J 
miles  NW  of  Frome. 

Luckington,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Wilts.  The  village 
stands  near  the  boundary  with  Gloucestershire,  7  miles  WSW 
of  Malmesbnry  station  on  the  G.W.E.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Chippenhiim ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Sher- 
stone.  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  2186  ;  population,  394; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  345.  The  manor  belonged  to  King 
Harold,  and  passed  to  the  Seymours.  There  are  barrows  and 
a  cromlech.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol ;  value,  £244  with  residence.  The  church 
is  ancient,  with  a  tower,  and  was  restored  in  1872,  and  again 
in  1884. 

Lucton,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  near  the  river  Lugg, 
2i  miles  NNW  of  Kingsland  station  on  the  Leominster  and 
Kington  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  7  NW  of  Leominster. 
Post  town,  Kingsland  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  1051 ;  population, 
204.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ; 
gross  value,  £204.  Patrons,  the  Governors  of  Lncton  School. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1852.  Pierrepont's  Free  Grammar 
School  was  founded  in  1708,  has  an  endowment  of  £1800,  and 
is  conducted  tmder  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
Additional  buildings  were  erected  in  1885. 

Ludborough,  a  village  and  a  parish  m  Lincolnshu-e.  The 
village  stands  near  the  East  Lincolnshire  section  of  the 
G.N.R.,  &i  miles  NNW  of  Louth,  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman 
settlement,  and  has  a  station  on  the  railway  and  a  post  office 
nnder  Louth  ;  money  order  office.  North  Thoresby ;  telegi-aph 
office,  Marshchapel.  The  parish  comprises  2164  acres; 
population,  284.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Livesey  family. 
The  manor  house  is  very  ancient,  but  has  been  modernised, 
and  is  now  occupied  by  a  farmer.  The  hving  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  the  income  is  derived  from  400 
acres  of  glebe.  The  church  is  a  very  fine  Early  English 
structure  of  white  chalk  and  Ancaster  stone ;  was  well 
restored  in  1860,  comprises  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a 
three-storeyed  tower;  contains  a  double  piscina,  foliated 
water-di"ains,  and  a  circular-arched  old  aumbry,  and  was 
found,  while  being  restored,  to  contain  a  sepulchral  slab  of  the 
14th  century,  beai'ing  an  incised  cross.  There  are  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Jlethodist  chapels. 

Ludbrook,  a  hamlet  in  Ughorough  pai-ish,  Devonshire, 
near  1^7  Bridge. 

Ludchurch,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  3  miles  SE  of 
Narberth.  Post  town,  Narberth.  Acreage,  1648  ;  population, 
200.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ; 
net  value,  £42  with  residence.    Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Luddenden,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Hah- 
fax  parish,  m  the  W.  E.  Yorkshire.  The  village  stands  on 
an  affluent  of  the  river  Calder,  1  mile  N  of  Luddendenfoot 
railway  station,  and  3J  miles  W  by  N  of  Halifax,  and  has 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Jlanchester. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  contains  part  of  the  townships  of 
Jlidgley  and  Wariey.  Population,  4223.  Castle  Carr, 
Broadfold,  The  HoUins,  Oats  Royd,  The  Greave,  and  Thorn- 
bank  are  chief  residences.  There  are  large  cotton  and  worsted 
mills,  and  a  paper  mill.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in 
the  diocese  of  Wakefield ;  net  value,  £300  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Halifax.  The  church  is  a  stone  edifice 
m  the  Gothic  style ;  was  reseated  and  redecorated,  and  the 
chancel  rebuilt  in  1866  ;  comprises  nave  and  chancel,  with  a 
tower,  and  contains  several  memorial  windows  and  sculptures. 
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There  are  Wesleyan,  Corgregational,  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
New  Connexion  chapels,  a  worldng  men's  club,  and  a  cemeteiy. 

Luddendenfoot,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Halifax  parish,  in  the  W.  E.  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Calder, 
adjacent  to  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway,  3i  miles 
W  by  S  of  Halifax.  The  village  has  a  station  on  the  railway, 
and  a  post,money  order,  andtelegraphoffice  under  Manchester. 
There  are  woollen  mills,  dye  works,  &c.  A  rural  district 
council  was  formed  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
and  the  area  was  considerably  extended  by  additions  from 
neighbouring  parishes,  whereby  the  population  was  increased 
to  upwards  of  3000.  A  large  board  school  was  erected  in  1894. 
The  ecclesiastical  pai-ish  was  constituted  in  1873.  Population 
(1891)2352.  Thelivingis  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  Wake- 
field ;  net  value,  £188  with  residence.  Patrou,  the  Vicar  of 
Halifax.  The  church  is  a  building  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style,  consecrated  in  1873,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave, 
aisles,  transepts,  and  a  tower  with  lofty  sphe.  There  are 
Congregational  and  Free  Methodist  chapels,  a  mechanics' 
institute,  and  a  working  men's  club. 

r  Luddenham,  a  parish  in  Kent,  2  miles  from  Teynham 
station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.K.,  and  3  NW  of  Faversham.  It 
has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  at  Faversham. 
Acreage,  1327;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  190;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  242.  Much  of  the  land  is  reclaimed  marsh. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  with  Stone-next-Faversham  annexed, 
in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  joint  net  value,  £320  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  church  is 
Eai-ly  English,  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  brick 
tower,  and  has  been  well  restored. 

Luddesdown,  a  parish  in  Kent,  Ij  mile  SE  of  Sole  Street 
station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R.,  and  5^  miles  WSW  of  Rochester. 
It  contains  the  hamlets  of  Poundgate  and  Henley  Street.  Post 
town,  Gravesend ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Cobham. 
Acreage,  1995;  population,  320.  The  manor  belonged  for- 
merly to  the  Montacntes.  The  living  is  a  rectory  m  the 
diocese  of  Rochester ;  net  value,  £70  with  residence.  The 
chnrch  was  mainly  rebuilt,  partly  repaired,  in  1866,  is  partly 
in  the  Early  English  style,  partly  Later  English,  and  consists 
of  nave,  S  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower.  Two  large  and 
very  striking  frescoes  were  put  m  the  N  chancel  wall  in  1894. 

Luddin^on,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Lin- 
colnshire. The  village  stands  on  the  Old  Don  river  at  the 
boundai-y  with  Yorkshire,  1^  mile  W  of  the  river  Trent,  and 
6J  miles  NE  of  Crowle  station  on  the  M.S.  &  L.R.,  aud  has 
a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Goole  ;  telegraph  office, 
Burton-on-Stather.  The  parish  contains  also  the  township 
of  Gaithorpe,  and  comprises  4838  acres;  population,  981. 
The  manor  belongs  to  Earl  Manvers.  Fhix  is  grown  and 
dressed.  The  living  is  a  rectory  united  with  the  vicarage  of 
Garthorpe  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  joint  gi'oss  value,  £451 
with  residence.  The  chnrch  was  rebuilt  in  1855  at  a  cost  of 
£2760,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists  of  nave, 
aisle,  and  chancel,  with  tower  and  spire.  There  are  Roman 
Cathohc,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  The 
village  of  Garthorpe  is  2  miles  NE  from  Luddhigton.  It 
has  a  feny  over  the  Trent  to  Burton-on-Stather,  and  Primi- 
tive Methodist  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Luddington,  a  village  and,  jointly  with  Dodwell,  a  town- 
ship, aud  a  chapelry  in  Old  Stratford  parish,  Warwickshire,  on 
the  river  Avon,  3  miles  SW  by  W  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Acreage,  1158  ;  population,  109.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  The 
old  chnrch  is  now  a  ruin,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  place 
where  Shakespeare  was  married.  The  present  church  was 
built  in  1872. 

Luddington-in-the-Brook,  a  parish  in  Northampton- 
shire, 4  miles  E  by  S  of  Barnwell  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R., 
and  6^  SE  of  Oundle.  Post  town  and  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Oundle.  Acreage,  1104 ;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  93  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Hemington, 
242.  The  property  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  in  1867  with  Hemington,  in 
the  diocese  of  Peterborough;  joint  gross  value,  £160  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  church  is 
an  ancient  building  of  stone  in  the  Gothic  style  consisting 
of  nave,  S  aisle,  aud  chancel,  with  porch  and  tower. 

Luddington-in-the-Wold.     See  Luttun. 

Ludford,  a  parish  in  Salop  and  Herefordshue,  containing 
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a  village  of  its  own  name  in  Herefordshire.  The  villaqo 
stands  on  the  river  Teme,  immediately  outside  the  town  of 
Ludlow;  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  is  an  old- 
fashioned  place,  and  has  an  old  but  substantial  bridge  com- 
municating with  Ludlow.  Post  town,  Ludlow.  Acreage,  1494; 
population,  528.  There  is  a  parish  council  of  nine  members. 
Ludford  House  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Charlton  family, 
one  of  whom  entertained  James  II.  here  in  1687.  The  mansioii 
formed  part  of  the  Hospit.al  of  St  John  in  the  13th  century. 
Stone  is  quarried.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford;  net  value,  £130.  The  church  is  ancient,  and 
was  restored  in  1866.  Almshouses  for  six  poor  persons  were 
founded  in  1672. 

Ludford  Hagna,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  village  stands  near  the  end  of  the  Fosse  Way,  6  miles 
E  of  Market  Easeu  station  on  the  Hull  and  Lincoln  branch 
of  the  M.S.  &  L.R.  Post  town.  Jlarket  Easeu ;  money  ordei- 
office,  Ludford  Parva ;  telcgi-aph  olliec,  Binbrook.  The' parish 
comprises  2712  acres;  populatiun  of  the  civil  parish,  313; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Ludford  Parva,  709.  Roman  coins 
have  been  found.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the 
rectory  of  Ludford  Parva,  in  the  iliocese  of  Lincoln ;  joint 
net  value,  £270.  The  church  was  rebuilt  m  1858  at  a  cost  of 
£2125,  and  is  in  the  Decorated  English  style,  and  cruciform. 

Ludford  Parva,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Lincolnshire, 
contiguous  on  the  W  to  Ludford  Magna,  aud  5 J  miles  E  of 
Market  Easen  station  on  the  M.S.  &  L.R.  It  has  a  post  and 
money  order  office  rmder  JIarket  Rasen ;  telegi-aph  office, 
Hainton.  Acreage,  1076  ;  population,  366.  The  hving  is  a 
rectory,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Ludford  Magna,  m  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln.  The  churcli  has  disappeared.  There  are 
Free  Methodist  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Ludgershall,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Bucks.  The  vil- 
lage stands  near  the  boundary  with  Oxfordshire,  1  j  mile  S 
of  Akeman  Street,  and  6  miles  SE  by  E  of  Bicester  station 
on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  got  its  name  by  corruption  from 
King  Ludd's  Hall.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Aylesbury; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office.  Brill.  The  parish  contains 
also  the  hamlets  of  Kingswood  and  Tetchwick.  Acreage, 
2731 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  382 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
422.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Martyn  family.  Henry  II.  is 
said  to  have  selected  King  Ludd's  Hall  as  a  retreat  for  Fair 
Rosamund,  and  a  lane  in  the  woods  is  stiU  called  Rosamund's 
Way.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  net 
value,  £333  with  residence.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building 
of  stone  and  nibble  in  the  Early  English  and  Decorated  styles, 
in  good  condition  ;  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with 
embattled  tower,  and  contains  a  Xorman  font  and  a  brass  of 
1523.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  An  alien  hospital  was 
here,  a  cell  to  that  of  Saintingtield,  given  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Ludgershall,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Wiltshire.  The 
village  stands  near  an  affluent  of  the  river  Avon,  with  a 
station  on  the  Midland  and  South-Westem  Joint  railway,  74 
miles  from  London,  and  15  NE  by  N  of  Salisbmy,  and  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegrapli  office  under  Andover.  It 
was  formerly  called  Lurgesliall  and  Ludgashall ;  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  residence  of  some  of  the  Saxon  kings ;  made 
a  considerable  figure  in  the  Norman  times;  appears  to  have 
been  for  centuries  a  place  of  considerable  size  ;  was  a  borough 
by  prescription,  sending  two  members  to  Parliament  till  dis- 
franchised by  the  Act  of  lSo2  ;  was  long  also  a  m.<u•ke^ 
town;  retains  vestiges  of  a  groat  ancient  castle  and  the 
stump  of  a  rudely  sculptured  ancient  cross  ;  is  now  a  scattered 
village  chiefly  of  thatched  cottages,  built  of  red  brick  and 
flint ;  and  has  a  fair  on  25  July.  The  castle  was  the  seat 
of  noble  families  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  till  that  of 
Edward  I. ;  gave  shelter  to  the  Empress  Maud  in  her  flight 
from  Winchester  to  Devizes ;  belonged  in  the  time  of  King 
John  to  Geofl'rey  Fitzpiers,  Earl  of  Essex  and  Chief  Justice 
of  England ;  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Edward  I. ; 
is  now  represented  by  little  more  than  a  fragment  of  the  keep, 
showing  traces  of  Norman  architecture,  and  encompassed 
by  an  earthen  rampart  and  two  deep  ditches;  and  com- 
mands a  pleasant  view  to  the  N,  over  Collingboume  Wood. 
The  church  is  Early  English ;  has  a  pinnacled  tower ;  was 
restored  in  1873-74;  and  contains  the  Jacobean  tomb  of 
Sir  Richard  Brydges,  and  several  other  old  monuments.  An 
ancient  cross  is  in  the  churchyard;  and  the  Great  Seal  of 
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England,  used  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  was  fonnd  about  1790 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  manor  passed  from  Fitzpiers 
to  the  Cliffords,  the  MoHns,  and  others.  Biddesden  House, 
«rected  by  General  Webb,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Doke  of  Chandos,  is  the  chief  residence.  The  parish  con- 
tains some  tumuli,  and  is  a  resort  of  sportsmen.  Acreage, 
1789;  population,  476.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Salisbury;  net  value,  £287.  There  is  a  Baptist 
chapel. 

Ludgvan  or  Ludjan,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cornwiill. 
The  village  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  1  mile  WNW  of  Jlara- 
zion  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  3  miles  NE  of  Penzance ; 
was  anciently  called  Ludham ;  commands  a  charming  view 
southward  over  St  Michael's  Mount  and  Bay;  and  has  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Penzance. 
Acreage  of  parish,  4541 ;  population,  2234.  The  manor 
belonged  at  Domesday  to  the  Earl  of  Mortaigne ;  passed  to 
the  Ferrers,  the  Champernownes,  the  Willoughbys  de  Broke, 
and  the  Paulets.  Varfell  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  in  his  early  years,  and  belonged  for  several  generations 
to  his  ancestors.  Granitic  and  schistose  rocks  abound,  and 
tin  and  copper  ores  are  obt-iined.  A  gi-anitic  rock  very  rich 
In  mica,  and  known  as  Ludgvan  stone,  was  once  in  much 
request,  but  appears  now  to  be  exhausted.  A  double-ditched 
<;amp,  called  Castle-an-Dinas,  and  measuring  436  feet  in 
diameter,  occupies  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill,  and  com- 
mands extensive  views.  Earthworks,  thrown  up  by  the 
Parliamentarian  force  at  the  siege  of  St  Michael's  Mount,  are 
on  the  road  to  Marazion.  A  mineral  spring  is  at  CoUnrian. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Trm-o ;  value,  £600 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Cleveland.  The  church 
has  a  fine  Nonnan  arch,  and  contains  tablets  of  the  Davy 
family,  and  the  remains  of  Dr  Borlase,  author  of  the  "  An- 
tiquities and  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,"  and  for  fifty-two 
years  rector  of  the  parish ;  the  building  was  thoroughly  re- 
stored in  1888.  There  are  six  chapels  for  Wesleyans,  two 
for  Primitive  Methodists,  and  one  for  Bible  Christians.  Ee- 
mains  of  an  ancient  chapel  are  at  Collurian.  An  annual 
cattle  fair  is  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October. 

Ludham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  The  village 
stands  IJ  mile  NE  of  the  river  Bure,  2  miles  SW  of  Potter 
Heigham  station  on  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Joint 
railway,  and  12j  NE  by  E  of  Norwich,  was  once  a  market- 
town,  and  has  a  fair  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday  after  Trinity 
Sunday.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Great 
Yarmouth  ;  telegraph  office.  Potter  Heigham.  The  parish 
comprises  3004  acres  ;  population,  767.  The  manor  belonged 
to  the  abbey  of  St  Benet-at-the-Holme,  and  was  given  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  Bishops  of  Norwich.  A  gi'ange  of  the 
abbey  on  it  was  converted  by  the  bishops  into  a  palace.  The 
palace  was  in  gi-eat  degree  burnt  down  in  1611,  was  restored 
and  enlarged  by  Bishop  Harsnet,  and  after  the  bishops 
ceased  to  occupy  it  was  partly  converted  into  a  gi-anary  and 
partly  made  a  farmhouse,  now  called  Ludham  Hall.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  net  value, 
£210.  P.atron,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  church  is  a 
building  of  stone  and  flint  in  the  Perpendicular  style ;  com- 
prises chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and  an  embattled  western  tower; 
and  contains  a  richly  cai-ved  screen  and  a  beautifully  cai-ved 
font.  The  interior  was  restored  in  1891.  There  are  Baptist 
and  Wesleyan  chapels.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  is  lord  of  the 
manor. 

Ludhill.     See  Dartmouth. 

Ludlam's  Cave,  Mother,  a  cavern  in  Waverley  Ville 
extra-parochial  tract,  Surrey,  at  the  end  of  Moor  Park,  IJ 
mile  E  of  Farnham.  It  extends  90  feet  by  140  into  sand- 
stone rock,  is  entered  by  a  natural  archway,  opens  on  a  heath, 
is  famous  in  popular  legends  as  the  alleged  residence  of  a 
"  white  witch,"  is  said  to  have  been  often  the  scene  of  Swift's 
meditations,  and  emits  a  spring  called  Lud  Well— named  from 
Lud,  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  who  went  to  it  to  cool  and 
di-ess  his  wounds  after  the  heat  of  battle.  A  deep  fox  hole 
in  the  sand  above  the  cave  was,  not  very  many  years  ago,  the 
retreat  of  a  misanthrope  of  the  name  of  Foot. 

Ludlow,  a  mai'ket-town,  a  municipal  borough,  the  head 
of  a  county  court  district  and  poor-law  union,  and  a  parish 
in  Salop.  The  town  stands  on  an  emmence  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Corve  and  Teme,  at  the  boondaiT  with  Here- 
fordshire, 9  miles  NW  of  Tenbury,  10  N  of  Leominster,  25 
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S  of  Shrewsbury,  and  168  by  rail  from  London.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  in  a  Roman  settlement ;  appears  to 
have  been  anciently  included  within  the  borders  of  Wales; 
was  called  by  the  ancient  Britons  Dinan-Llys-Tywysog,  signi- 
fying "the  princes'  palace;"  and  was  known  to  the  Saxons 
as  Lcadlowe.  Pioger  de  Lacy  became  possessor  of  it  after  the 
Conquest,  built  strong  walls  around  it,  and  erected  a  great 
castle  at  it.  The  castle  was  seized  by  Henry  I. ;  took  part 
with  the  Empress  Mand;  was  besieged  in  1139  by  Stephen; 
was  given  by  Henry  II.  to  Hugo  de  Lacy  ;  went  in  the  time  of 
John  to  Philip  D'Aubigny ;  passed  to  the  Lacys,  the  Morthners, 
and  the  Crown ;  was  held  in  1451  by  the  Yorkists  agamst 
Henry  VI. ;  was  taken,  and  the  town  plundered,  in  1459  by 
Henry  VI.'s  forces;  became  the  residence  from  1472  to  1483 
of  Edward  V. ;  was  the  residence  and  deathplace  of  Prince 
Arthur,  son  of  Heniy  VII. ;  was  made  by  Heniy  VIII.  the  seat 
of  the  Lords  President  of  Wales ;  was  the  scene  of  the  per- 
formance of  Milton's  "  Comus  "  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Earl  of  Bridgwater ;  was  visited  by  Charles  I.,  and  after- 
wards garrisoned  in  his  cause;  was  sm'rendered  in  1645  to 
the  Parliamentarians ;  was  held  at  the  Restoration  by  Earl 
Carbery,  the  patron  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Samuel  Butler ; 
was  dismantled  in  1689,  when  the  office  of  Lord  President  of 
Wales  was  abolished.  Seven  gates  pierced  the  town  walls, 
and  one  of  them,  called  Broadgate,  is  still  standing.  A  few 
traces  of  the  walls  also  may  still  be  seen.  Part  of  the  site  of 
the  castle  is  now  disposed  in  a  delightful  promenade,  planted 
with  trees,  and  commanding  a  fine  view.  By  a  disastronsigale 
which  swept  over  the  town  of  Ludlow  in  the  latter  part  of  1894 
several  of  these  large  ti'ees  were  uprooted  and  broken  down. 
The  remains  of  the  castle  include  a  massive  Norman  keep  110 
feet  high,  with  walls  from  9  to  12  feet  thick;  a  ruined  hall 
in  the  Early  and  Decorated  English  styles,  formerly  with 
armorial  bearings;  a  portion  of  a  ch-cnlar  Norman  chapel, 
comprising  the  arch  between  the  nave  and  the  choir ;  and 
portions  of  the  outer  walls  and  of  towers ;  and  they  present 
so  picturesque  and  imposing  an  appeai'ance  as  to  be  highly 
attractive  to  artists  and  tourists.  An  Augustinian  friary 
was  founded  without  Goalfordgate  in  1282  ;  a  Carmelite 
friary  was  founded  without  Cowegate  in  1346,  and  is  called 
by  Leland  "a  fair  and  costly  thing;"  and  an  hospital  or 
college  for  a  prior,  warden,  and  poor  brethren  was  founded 
to  St  John  the  Baptist  near  the  bridge,  and  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Teme,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  Extensive  founda- 
tions of  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  building  in  the  Decorated 
English  style,  sm-rounding  a  quadrangle,  and  including 
numerous  columns,  muUions,  ti'aceries,  and  Norman  inscribed 
paving-tiles,  together  with  many  coins,  elegant  keys,  orna- 
mental hinges,  and  other  objects,  were  discovered  in  1861 
dm-ing  excavations  for  the  new  cattle  market,  and  are  the 
remains  of  the  Augustinian  Friary.  Chief  Baron  Walter  and 
M.  Clarke  the  Oriental  scholar  were  natives  of  Ludlow; 
Samuel  Butler  resided  in  it  when  he  wi'ote  the  first  three 
cantos  of  his  "Hudibras;"  and  Prince  Lucien  Buonaparte 
Uved  for  some  years  at  Dinham  Honse  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  town  is  upwards  of  a  mUe  in  length,  and  about  half 
a  mile  in  breadth;  consists  of  well-built  and  well-paved 
streets,  almost  all  spacious,  and  running  divergently  down- 
ward from  the  highest  and  most  central  part ;  has  undergone 
much  recent  improvement ;  and  makes  a  better  display  of 
substantial,  well-arranged  houses  than  most  inland  towns  of 
its  age.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  furnished  from  a 
reservoir  on  Whitcliffe.  A  three-arched  bridge,  erected  in 
1738,  crosses  the  Corve.  The  stones  which  built  this  bridge 
were  taken  from  old  St  Leonard's  Church,  which  was  the 
chapel  of  the  White  Friary.  Two  bridges  communicating 
with  Ludford  and  Whitchflte  cross  the  Teme.  The  market- 
hall  in  Castle  Square  was  erected  in  1887,  and  comprises 
a  market-hall,  assembly-room,  and  council  chamber.  The 
public  rooms  in  Castle  Street  were  erected  in  1840,  and 
include  a  large  assembly-room  and  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  which  contains  a  good  collection  of  fossils  from  the 
Silurian  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  manuscripts 
and  antiquities.  The  guild-hall  stands  in  Mill  Street,  and 
is  a  handsome  modem  edifice.  An  old  clock  of  1751  date 
and  royal  escutcheon  painted  on  glass,  formerly  in  Clifford's 
Inn  Hall,  London,  was  presented  by  the  recorder  and  placed 
in  the  guild-hall  in  1894.  The  parish  church,  one  of  the 
finest  in  England,  originally  Norman,  was  greatly  enlarged 
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in  1199,  is  of  craciform  strncture,  210  feet  by  80;  includes 
a  very  fine  hexagonal  porch  and  two  chantry  chapels ;  has 
a  tower  160  feet  high,  crowned  with  pinnacles;  contains  a 
beautiful  E  window,  many  splended  stained  glass  windows, 
stalls,  and  several  interesting  monuments;  and  was  restored 
by  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott  in  1860.  The  tower  was  restored 
by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  in  1890-92.  St  John's  Church, 
Gravel  Hill,  is  an  edifice  in  the  Early  English  style,  erected 
in  lfi81.  There  is  also  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Upper  Galdeford. 
St  Leonard's  Chapel,  attached  to  Foxe's  Almshouses,  is  also 
a  chapel  of  ease  and  a  mortuary  chapel  for  the  cemetery. 
There  are  Congregation.al,  Primitive  Jlethodist,  and  Wesleyan 
chapels.  The  grammar  school  in  Mill  Street  is  the  oldest 
in  tlie  county,  and  was  originally  founded  by  the  Palmers' 
Guild  ;  it  has  three  exhibitions  to  the  universities.  Hosyer's 
Almshouses  for  thirty-three  persons  were  founded  in  1486 
and  rebuilt  in  1758.  There  are  also  almshouses  in  connec- 
tion with  Foxe's,  Lane's,  and  Powell's  charities.  There  are 
a  dispi-nsary  and  a  cottage  hospital.  The  workhouse  is  at 
Gravel  Hill. 

The  town  has  a  head  post  office,  a  station  on  the  Shrews- 
bm"y  and  Hereford  Joint  (L.  &  N.W.  and  G.W.)  railway,  and 
three  banks;  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  quarter  sessions,  and 
county  courts,  and  publishes  a  weekly  newspaper.  A  weekly 
com  and  provision  mai'ket  is  held  on  Monday,  a  weekly  pro- 
vision market  on  Saturday,  a  fair  for  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  on 
the  second  Monday  in  each  month,  and  a  hiring  fan-  on  1 
May.  A  manufacture  of  gloves  was  formerly  carried  on,  but 
is  now  extinct,  considerable  business  is  done  in  malt,  and 
there  are  corn  mills  and  tanneries.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  and  has  a  com- 
mission of  the  peace ;  it  sent  two  members  to  Parliament 
from  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  till  1867,  when  its  representa- 
tion was  reduced  to  one,  and  in  1885  was  merged  in  that  of 
the  county.     Population  of  the  municipal  borough,  4460. 

The  parish  comprises  280  acres;  population,  4460.  Lud- 
low Castle  is  a  separate  parish,  with  an  area  of  9  acres 
and  a  population  of  5.  The  rocks  are  remarkable  for  giving 
name  to  two  formations  in  the  Upper  Silurian  series.  These 
ai'e  the  first  and  third  of  the  formations  which  constitute 
that  series  ;  they  are  called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Lud- 
low rocks,  and  they  attract  attention  by  then-  character- 
istic fossils.  They  constitute  only  a  very  small  teact  around 
Ludlow  itself,  but  they  extend  into  a  large  portion  of  North 
Wales  even  to  the  coast  of  Flintshire,  and  extend  also  in  a 
narrow  belt  through  South  Wales  nearly  to  the  seaboai'd  of 
Carmarthenshu'e.  A  mineral  spring  is  near  the  town.  The 
ecclesiastical  parish  includes  Ludlow  Castle  and  part  of 
Stanton  Lacy  parish.  Population,  6856.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford;  gross  value,  £460. 
Patron,  Lord  Windsor. 

Ludlow  Parliament  art/  Division,  or  Southern  Shropshire, 
was  formed  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885, 
and  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Popu- 
lation, 55,920.  The  division  includes  the  following : — 
Bishop's  Castle— Bishop's  Castle  Borough  ;  Burford — Bnr- 
ford,  Boraston,  Coreley,  Greet,  Nash,  Whitton  ;  Brimsti-ee 
(South)  and  Stottesdon  Chelmarsh — Acton  Eound,  Alveley, 
Astley  Abbotts,  Aston  Eyre,  Billingsley,  Claverley,  Chel- 
marsh, Chetton,  Cleobury  (North),  Duexhill,  Ditton  Priors 
(part  of — Ashfield),  Eardington,  Glazeley,  Highley,  Middle- 
ton  Scriven,  Morville,  Neenton,  Oldbury,  Quatt  Malvern, 
Eomsley,  Eudge,  Sidbury,  Stanton  (Long),  Tasley,  Upton 
Cressett,  Worfield ;  Clun  and  Pnrslow — Bedstone,  Bettws, 
Bishop's  Castle,  Bucknell,  Clun,  Clunbury,  Clungunford, 
Edgton,  Hill  End,  Hopesay,  Hopton  Castle,  Llanviierwater- 
dine,  Lydbury  (North),  Lydham,  Mainstone,  More,  Mynd- 
town,  Norbury,  Katlinghope,  Sibdon,  Stowe,  Wentnor ; 
Mnnslow  (Lower)  and  p.irt  of  Overs  and  Stottesden — Ab- 
Jon,  Ashford  Bowdler,  Ashford  Carbonell,  Bitterley,  Brom- 
field,  Cainham,  Clee  (St  Margaret),  Cold  Weston,  Culming- 
ton,  Diddlebury,  Halford,  Heath,  Holdgate,  Hope  Baggot, 
Hopton  Cangeford,  Ludlow  Castle,  Ludford  (Salop),  Mnns- 
low, Onibm-y,  Richard's  Castle  (Salop),  Stanton  Lacy,  Stoke 
St  Milborough,  Stokes.ay,  Tugford;  Mnnslow  (Upper)^ 
Acton  Scott,  Cardington,  Church  Stretton,  Easthope,  Eaton- 
under-Heywood,  Hope  Bowdler,  Rushbury,  Shipton,  Wistan- 
stow;  Stottesden  (Cleobury)— Aston  Botterell,  Burwarton, 
Cleobnry  Mortimer,  Bowles,  Fai-low,  Hopton  Wafers,  Kinlet, 
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Loughton,  Milson,  Neen  (Savage),  Neen  (Solars),  Silvington, 
Stottesden,  Wheathili,  Wood  house  ;  Bridgnorth,  municipal 
borough ;  Ludlow,  municipal  borough  ;  Wenlock,  municipal 
borough  (except  the  parishes  of  Benthall,  Broseley,  Little 
Wenlock,  and  Madeley). 

Ludney,  a  hamlet  in  Grainthorpe  parish,  Lincolnshire, 
7J  miles  NE  of  Louth. 

Ludstone,  a  township  in  Claverley  parish,  Salop,  5J  miles 
E  of  Bridgnorth. 

Ludwe'u,  a  hamlet  in  the  SW  border  of  Wilts,  SJ  miles  E 
by  S  of  Shaftesbury.     It  has  a  post  office  under  Salisbury. 

Ludworth,  a  collieiy  village  in  Shadforth  township  and  an 
ecclesiastical  parish  in  Durham,  1 J  mile  from  Haswell  station 
on  the  N.E.R.,  and  5J  miles  ESE  of  Durham  city.  It  has 
a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Durham  ;  telegraph 
office,  Thornley.  There  are  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel, 
erected  in  1876,  a  small  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  reading-room 
and  institute,  and  a  police  station.  Ludworth  Tower  was 
built  in  1422  by  Sir  T.  Holden,  and  is  falling  into  ruins. 

Ludworth  and  Chisworth,  a  township  in  Glossop  par- 
ish, Derbyshire,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Etherow  and 
Coyt,  5  miles  SW  of  Glossop,  and  half  a  mile  from  Marple 
railway  station.  It  contains  Compstall  Road  and  Marple 
Bridge,  which  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Stockport.  Acreage,  2486  of  land  and  25  of  water; 
population,  2240.  Ecclesiastically  Ludworth  and  IMellor 
form  the  chapelry  of  Mellor,  and  Chisworth  forms  a  part  of 
the  parish  of  Charlesworth.  There  are  Congregational,  Wes- 
leyan, Primitive  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  The 
Roman  Catholic  one  stands  at  Marple  Bridge,  and  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  late  Lord  Howard  of  Glossop.  There 
are  cotton  mills  and  collieries  at  Chisworth,  and  quanies  at 
Ludworth. 

LufFenhall,  a  hamlet  partly  in  Clothall  parish  and  partly 
in  Ardeley  parish,  Herts,  i\  miles  NE  of  Stevenage. 

LufFenham,  a  railway  st,ation  in  Rutland,  on  the  Midland 
and  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Joint  line,  6  miles 
SW  of  Stamford. 

Luffenham,  North,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Rutland. 
The  village  stands  near  the  river  Chater,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  NW  of  Luffenham  station  on  the  Jlidland  and  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  Joint  line,  and  6J  miles  SW 
of  St.amford,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  under  St.imford.  "The  parish  comprises  2034  acres  ; 
population,  412.  The  manor  and  much  of  the  land  belong 
to  the  Earl  of  Ancaster.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Peterborough;  gross  value,  £624  with  residence. 
Patron,  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  The  church  is  a 
building  of  stone  in  the  Gothic  style,  has  a  tower  and  spire, 
and  contains  a  brass  of  Ai'chdeacon  Johnson,  founder  of  the 
Oakham  and  Uppingham  grammar  schools.  Charities,  £120, 
a  portion  of  which  is  applied  to  educational  purposes. 

Luffenham,  South,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Rutland. 
The  village  stands  half  a  mile  S  by  W  of  LnflTenham  station 
on  the  Midland  and  London  and  North-Western  Railwsiy 
Joint  fine,  and  6i  miles  SW  of  Stamford,  and  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Stamford.  The 
parish  comprises  1442  acres;  population,  309.  The  parish 
council  consists  of  seven  members.  The  manor  belongs  to 
the  Earl  of  Ancaster.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Peterborough ;  net  value,  £294  with  residence.  P.atron, 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  The  church  is  variously  Norman, 
Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular,  comprises  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  S  porch  and  W  tower,  and  was 
repaured  in  1861. 

Luffield  Abbey,  formerly  an  extra-parochial  tract,  now 
a  parish  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Northamptonshu-e,  near 
Whittlebury  Forest,  6^  miles  NN W  of  Buckingham.  Post  town 
and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Towcester.  Acreage, 
216 ;  population,  7.  A  Benedictine  priory  was  founded 
herein  1124  by  Robert  le  Bossu,  Earl  of  Leicester;  was 
given  by  Henry  VII.  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster ;  and 
passed  to  the  Throckmortons  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
No  remains  of  the  edifice  now  exist. 

Luffincott,  a  parish  in  Devonshire,  on  the  Bude  Canal 
and  the  river  Tamar,  at  the  boundary  with  Cornwall.  6  miles 
S  by  W  of  Holsworthy,  and  5  from  Tower  Hill  station  on 
the  L.  &  S.W.R.  Post  town,  Launceston ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Holesworthy.  Acreage,  1477 ;  popnlatioa 
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of  the  civil  parish,  101  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  68.  Th 
manor  was  anciently  called  Loghincot,  and  was  held  by  a 
family  of  the  same  name  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  till 
that  of  Henry  V.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Exeter;  value,  i;67  with  residence.     The  chnrch  is  modern. 

Luffwiek.     See  Lowick,  Northampton. 

Lufton,  a  p.arish  in  Somerset,  3  miles  N\V  by  W  of  Yeovil 
town  and  2  from  Montacute  station  on  the  G.W.R.  Post, 
town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Montacute.  Acre- 
age, 2U7;  population,  35.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  tbe 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  value,  £138  with  residence.  The 
church  was  rehnilt  in  1866. 

Lugbridge,  a  hamlet  on  the  river  Lngg  in  Herefordshire, 
2  miles  NE  of  Hereford. 

Lugg  or  Lug,  The,  a  river  of  Radnorshire  and  Hereford- 
shire. It  rises  about  8  miles  W  of  Knighton ;  runs  south- 
eastward, past  Llangmillo,  Presteigne,  Leominster,  Stoke 
Prior,  and  Hampton  Bishop,  to  the  Wye  near  Mordiford ;  is 
joined  by  the  Pinsley  at  Leominster  and  by  the  Arrow  at 
Stoke  Prior;  has  a  total  course  of  about  50  miles,  and  is 
subject  to  sudden  floods  after  rain.  It  is  hindered  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  current  in  floods  from  being  rendered  very  use- 
ful for  navigation. 

Lugwardine,  a  village  .and  a  pai-ish  in  Herefordshire,  on 
the  river  Lngg,  U  mile  SW  of  Withington  station  on  the 
G.W.R.,  and  3  miles  E  by  N  of  Hereford.  There  is  a  post  and 
money  order  office  under  Hereford ;  telegraph  office,  Bai'testree. 
The  parish  includes  the  hamlet  of  Hagley.  Acreage,  2116  ; 
population,  735.  Longworth,  Lugwardine  Court,  New  Court, 
Hagley  Park,  Hephill,  and  Wilcroft  are  chief  residences.  A 
three-arched  bridge  spans  the  Lugg.  Encaustic  tiles  are  made, 
and  there  are  flour  mills.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Hereford;  net  value,  £250  with  residence.  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford.  The  chnrch  is  Early  English 
and  Decorated,  and  was  restored  and  a  handsome  reredos 
added  in  1894. 

Lugyn-y-Llan  and  Lugyn-y-Wem,  two  townships  in 
Halkin  parish,  Flintshire,  2  miles  SW  of  Flint. 

Luke,  St,  a  pfirish  in  Middlesex.  The  parish  forms  a 
compact  portion  of  the  metropolis;  lies  averagely  about  IJ 
mile  NNE  of  St  Paul's  ;  is  intersected  by  the  line  of  the 
Roman  road  to  Old  Ford  ;  contains  Finsbury  Square,  Bar- 
tholomew Square,  King  Square,  New  Artillery  Grounds,  Bun- 
hill  Fields  Cemetery,  and  the  City  basin  of  Regent's  Canal ; 
stands,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the  site  of  the  quondam 
Moorfields ;  is  divided  for  local  purposes  into  the  wards  of 
City  Road  East,  City  Road  West,  Fmsbuiy  East,  Fmsbury 
West,  and  Old  Street;  has  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
offices  in  the  E.C.  district,  and  enjoys  facilities  of  railway 
communication  by  ready  access  to  stations  of  the  Metro- 
politan railway,  and  to  the  railway  termini  at  Liverpool  Street. 
Acreage,  237  ;  population,  42,440.  The  parish  was  origin- 
ally part  of  St  Giles  Cripplegate,  but  now  contains  eight  ecclesi- 
astical parishes,  all  of  which  are  in  the  diocese  of  London. 
That  of  St  Luke,  Old  Street,  is  a  rectory,  of  the  net  value  of 
£650,  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Paul's. 
Population,  8597.  St  Barnabas,  King's  Square,  formed  in 
1841,  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  net  value  of  £310  with  residence, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Rector  of  St  Luke's.  St  Clement,  City 
Road,  formed  in  1874,  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  gross  value  of 
£300  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St  Paul's.  Population,  6638.  St  Mai-k,  Old  Street,  formed 
in  1848,  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  net  value  of  £240,  in  the  gift  of 
the  Bisliop  of  London.  Population,  3569.  St  Mary,  Golden 
Lane,  Charterhouse,  formed  in  1864,  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
gross  value  of  £425  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St  Paul's.  Population,  2328.  St  Matthew, 
City  Road,  formed  in  1848,  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  net  value  of 
£271  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Population,  3734.  St  Paul,  Bunhill  Row,  is  a  vicarage,  of 
the  net  value  of  £285  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Rector 
of  St  Luke's.  Population,  5560.  St  Thomas's,  Charter- 
house, is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  net  value  of  £320  with 
residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  vicarage 
of  St  Paul,  Peartree  Street,  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  St  Luke 
but  chiefly  in  the  paiish  of  Clerkenwell.  St  Luke's  Chm-ch 
was  one  of  Queen  Anne's  fifty  churches,  and  has  a  front  in  the 
Doric  style,  with  a  curious  pyramidal  tower.  St  Barnabas' 
Church  was  built  in  1823  at  a  cost  of  £12,863,  and  has  an 
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Ionic  porch  and  a  slender  spire.  St  Matthew's  Church  was 
of  later  erection,  and  has  a  very  good  spire.  The  Tabernacle 
is  a  Congregational  chapel,  and  stands  on  the  site  of  one 
which  was  built  in  1735  by  the  celebrated  preacher  Whit- 
field. The  Wesleyan  chapel  in  City  Road  was  founded  in 
1777  by  John  Wesley,  who  often  preached  in  it,  and  it  con- 
tains a  tablet  to  Charles  Wesley,  '•  the  first  who  received  the 
name  of  Methodist."  The  grave  of  John  Wesley  is  behind 
the  chapel,  and  a  tomb  covers  the  grave,  which  was  originally 
erected  in  1791,  and  was  reconstructed  and  enlarged  in  1840. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Bloomfield  Street  was  regarded 
as  the  Roman  Cathohc  cathedral  of  London  prior  to  the  erec- 
tion of  St  George's,  Southwark,  and  the  remains  of  Weber 
was  buried  in  it  till  their  removel  in  1844  to  Dresden.  St 
Luke's  Hospital  for  lunatics  dates  from  1732;  was  built  in 
1751-86  at  a  cost  of  £55,000  ;  consists  of  brick  trimmed 
with  stone,  and  comprises  centre  and  wings,  aggregately  493 
feet  long.  The  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital  was 
founded  iu  1750  in  Aldersgate,  and  was  built  on  its  present 
site  in  1770-73.  The  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
is  in  Bloomfield  Street,  Moorfields,  and  is  unendowed.  St 
Mark's  Hospital  for  fistula  is  in  the  City  Road,  and  so  also 
is  the  Chest  Hospital.  The  parish  is  rich  in  charities  which 
are  conjointly  held  with  the  parish  of  St  Giles  Cripplegate, 
the  St  Luke  portion  being  dispensed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
formed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  1878.  The  Peabody 
and  Guinness'  Trustees  hold  numerous  blocks  of  model 
dwellings  in  the  parish.  St  Luke's  is  a  component  of  the 
Holboru  union,  and  comprises  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
densely  populated  part  of  the  horough  of  East  Finsbury. 
Cowper  Street  Schools,  and  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  in 
Leonard  Street,  are  important  educational  institutions. 

Luke,  St,  SmTcy.     See  Norwood. 

Lullingstane,  a  hamlet  in  Lullingstone  parish,  Kent,  6 
miles  S  of  Dartford.  It  was  a  separate  parish  till  1412, 
with  a  church  of  flint  and  Roman  bricks,  and  it  was  found  to 
contain  Roman  coins,  part  of  a  Roman  pavement,  and  other 
Roman  remains. 

Lullingstone,  a  parish  in  Kent,  on  the  river  Darent,  near 
Eynsford  station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R.,  and  6  miles  Sof  Dart- 
ford.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office.  Dart- 
ford.  Acreage,  1557  ;  population,  64.  The  manor  belonged 
to  the  Peches,  passed  to  the  Harts  and  the  Dykes,  and,  with 
LulUngstone  Castle,  belongs  now  to  the  Hart  Dyke  family.  The 
old  castle,  sometimes  called  Shorcham  Castle,  was  held  by  the 
Aldhauis  under  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury ;  stood  on  a 
spot  now  occupied  by  a  farmhouse,  and  has  left  some  frag- 
ments. The  present  castle  is  partly  ancient,  but  chiefly  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  ;  stands  near  the  church  in 
a  valley  between  chalk  hills,  and  is  smionnded  by  a  beauti- 
ful park  of  about  700  acres.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Canterbury;  gross  value,  £350.  The  chm-ch  is 
ancient,  and  contains  a  good  oak  chancel  screen,  some  frag- 
ments of  stained  glass  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  remark- 
ably fine  16th  ceutm-y  monuments  of  the  Peche  and  Hart 

LuUiugton,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Derby- 
shire. The  village  stands  on  the  S  verge  of  the  couuty,  near 
the  river  Mease,  4J  miles  from  Gresley  station  on  the  M.R., 
and  6J  S  by  E  of  Burton-upon-Trent,  was  known  at  Domes- 
day as  Lullitoue,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Burton-upon- 
Trent  ;  money  order  office,  Coton-in-the-Elms ;  telegraph 
office,  Linton.  The  township  includes  the  village  and  extends 
into  the  country.  Acreage,  1823 ;  population,  203.  The 
parish  comprises  3015  acres ;  population,  690.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Colviles  of  LuUington  Hall.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell ;  net  value,  £103  with 
residence.  The  church  was  restored  and  extended  in  1862 
at  a  cost  of  about  £2500,  has  a  tower  with  octagonal  spire, 
and  contains  a  font  of  Devonshire  granite  restuig  on  five 
shafts  of  Torquay  marble.  The  vicarage  of  Coton  is  a  separ- 
ate benefice. 

Lullington,  a  parish  in  Somerset,  2J  miles  N  by  E  of 
Frome  station  on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town,  Beckington,  under 
Bath.  Acreage,  703 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  119  ;  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  166.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  was  anni-xed  in  1867  to  Orchard- 
leigh.  The  chm'ch  is  of  the  time  of  King  Stephen ;  comprises 
nave,  chancel,  and  side  chapel,  with  a  tower,  and  i 
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iine  Early  Nonnan  font,  also  a  remarkable  Norman  doorway 
on  the  N  side. 

LuUington,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  on  the  river  Cuckmere,  3J 
miles  from  Berwick  station  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R.,  and  6  SW  of 
Hailsliam.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegiaph  office, 
Berwick.  Acreage,  1157  ;  population,  25.  The  manor  and 
much  of  the  land  belong  to  Lord  Sackville.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester  ;  net  value,  £4.0. 
Pation,  the  Bishop.  The  church  is  only  about  16  feet  square, 
was  the  chancel  of  a  much  larger  chmxh,  and  was  thoroughly 
restored  in  1894. 

Lulsley,  a  township-chapelry  in  Suckley  parish,  Wor- 
cestershire, on  the  river  Teme,  at  the  boundary  with  Here- 
fordshire, half  a  mile  NE  of  Knightwick  station  on  the  Wor- 
cester and  Bromyard  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  3  miles  NNE  of 
Sucldey  village,  and  8  W  of  Worcester.  Post  town,  Worcester; 
money  order  office,  Knightsford  Bridge;  telegraph  office, 
Snckley  railway  station.  Acreage,  839;  population,  156.  The 
living  is  a  chapelry,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Sucldey,  in  the 
diocese  of  Worcester. 

Lulworth  Cove.     See  Lulwoeth,  West. 

Lulworth,  East,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Dorsetshu-e. 
The  village  stands  1  mile  from  the  coast,  3y  miles  SSE  of 
Wool  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  and  5J  SW  of  Wareham, 
and  has  a  post  office  under  Wareham;  money  order  and 
telegiaph  office.  West  Lulworth.  Acreage  of  parish,  2304  ; 
population,  358.  The  property  belonged  to  the  Lulworths, 
and  passed  to  the  Newburghs,  the  Howards,  and  the  Welds. 
Lulworth  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Weld  family,  was  originally 
built  in  1146  ;  was  rebuilt  in  1588-1641,  chiefly  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Bindon  Abbey ;  is  a  cube  of  80  feet  with  two  round 
corner  towers,  each  110  feet  high;  commands  a  beautiful 
sea  view  through  a  gap  in  the  range  of  chalk  hills  ;  was  visited 
by  James  I.,  Charles  IL,  and  George  III. ;  gave  an  asylum, 
in  1830,  to  Charles  X.  of  France  when  driven  from  his 
throne ;  contains  a  state  bedroom,  some  family  portraits  by 
Lely,  and  others  in  pencil  by  Hussey ;  and  stands  in  a  park 
of  about  5  miles  in  circuit,  amid  a  very  secluded  tract  of 
country,  adjacent  to  a  sequestered  and  very  romantic  reach  of 
coast.  A  modem  chapel  is  connected  with  the  castle,  but 
stands  apart  from  it,  and  contains  an  illuminated  psalter  of 
the  time  of  Edward  L,  a  copy  of  Raphael's  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  and  an  altar  decorated  with  porphyry,  ala- 
baster, and  Italian  marble.  A  Trappist  monastery  stood  in 
the  gi-onnds  prior  to  the  peace  of  1815.  A  tradition  ascribed 
variously  to  Lulworth  and  to  Painshill  gave  rise  to  O'Keefe's 
comedy  of  "  The  Loudon  Hermit,  or  Rambles  in  Dorset- 
shu-e." There  are  a  treble-ditched  camp  of  5  acres  and 
several  baiTOWS.  The  living  is  a  vicai'age  in  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury;  value,  £130  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  The  church  consists  of  a  fine  propor- 
tioned tower  of  rather  Late  Perpendicular  work,  a  nave,  N 
and  S  porches,  and  a  semicircular  apse.  The  chancel  and 
nave  were  restored ;  the  church  contains  some  memorials  of 
the  Weld  family.  A  large  number  of  barrows,  some  of  which 
have  been  opened,  are  in  the  parish. 

Lulworth,  West,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire. 
The  village  stands  under  Bindon  Hill,  6  miles  SSW  of 
Wool  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  and  8|  SW  by  W  of 
Wareham,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Wareham.  It  curves  over  a  length  of  nearly  a  mile 
to  the  coast,  has  a  good  inn,  contains  some  lodging-houses, 
is  a  coastguard  station,  and  communicates  by  steamer 
with  Weymouth.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  healthy,  and 
there  is  a  good  water  supply.  A  cove  at  the  end  of  the 
village  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  inlets  on  the  Dorset 
coast ;  has  a  circular  outline,  overhung  all  round  by  lofty 
cliffs  of  chalk  and  sand  ;  opens  to  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
passage  between  two  bluffs  of  Portland  stone ;  and  exhibits, 
m  its  engirdling  cliffs,  a  section  of  all  the  geognostic  forma- 
tions between  the  oolite  and  the  chalk.  A  rock  about  a  mile 
from  the  cove  is  pierced  with  a  natural  arch  about  40  feet 
high ;  and  a  face  of  cliff,  about  a  furlong  E  of  the  cove, 
exhibits  a  number  of  petrified  trees.  Acreage  of  the  civil 
parish,  2573;  population,  464;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  415. 
The  hviug  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbm-y  ;  net  value, 
£103.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbmy.  The  chm-ch  was 
rebuilt  in  1870,  and  is  in  the  Early  English  style.  There 
is  a  Congregational  chanel. 


Lumb,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  formed  from  Whalley 
parish,  Lancashire,  adjacent  to  Yorkshire,  at  the  top  of  White- 
well  Vale,  under  the  Cliviger  Hills,  2  miles  N  of  Waterfoot 
railway  station,  and  5  S  of  Burnley.  It  has  a  post,  mouev 
order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Manchester ;  contains  the 
village  of  Water,  and  the  hamlets  of  Dean  and  Whitewell 
Bottom;  and  was  constituted  in  1846.  Population,  2721. 
There  are  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  and  stone  quarries. 
The  living  is  a  vicar-age  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester ;  net 
value,  £190  with  residence.  Patron,  alternately  the  Crown 
and  the  Bishop.  The  church,  which  was  built  in  1848,  is 
in  the  Early  Norman  style  ;  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  and 
chancel,  with  a  small  turreted  tower;  and  contains  several 
memorial  windows.  There  are  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  Free 
Methodist  chapels. 

Lumby.     See  Huddleston  and  Lumey. 

Liunley,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Chester-le-Street 
parish,  Durham,  on  Lnmley  Beck,  an  affluent  of  the  river 
Wear,  2  miles  NW  of  Fence  Houses  railway  station,  and  3 
SE  of  Chester-le-Street.  It  consists  of  the  townships  of 
Great  Lumley  and  Little  Lumley,  the  former  of  which  has  a 
post  office  under  Fence  Houses ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office.  Fence  Houses.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  consti- 
tuted in  1802.  Population,  2484.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Durham ;  net  value,  £294.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Dm-ham.  The  church  was  built  in  1859,  and  is 
in  the  Decorated  English  style.  There  are  also  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  almshouses  for  twelve 
widows,  founded  in  the  17th  century,  and  other  charities. 

Lumley,  Great,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Lumley 
ecclesiastical  parish,  Dm-ham.  The  village  stands  on  the 
river  Wear,  2  miles  NW  of  Fence  Houses  railway  station,  and 
2  SE  of  Chester-le-Street,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Fence 
Houses;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Fence  Houses. 
The  township  includes  the  village,  and  extends  into  the 
country.  Acreage,  1644,  of  which  25  are  water;  popula- 
tion, 1927.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Scarborough. 
There  are  extensive  collieries. 

Lumley,  Little,  a  township  in  Lumley  ecclesiastical 
parish,  Durham,  contiguous  on  the  N  to  Great  Lnmley,  li 
mile  E  of  Chester-le-Street  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  and  2 
miles  from  Fence  Houses.  Post  office.  Great  Lumley ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office.  Fence  Houses.  Acreage,  875,  of 
which  23  are  water;  population,  567.  Lumley  Castle  is  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Scarbrough ;  was  founded  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  by  the  Lumleys,  descendants  of  Lyulph  the  Saxon, 
and  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of  Scarbrough ;  was  extended  in 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  by  Sir  Ralph  Lnmley;  has  since  been 
partly  rebuilt  and  modernized ;  stands  on  a  gentle  elevation, 
with  a  lawn  sloping  to  the  i-iver  Wear ;  forms  a  quadrangular 
pile  of  yellow  freestone,  flanked  by  octagonal  towers;  measm-es 
196  feet  along  the  S  front,  and  84  feet  by  75  in  the  inner 
com-t ;  contains  a  good  collection  of  family  portraits ;  is 
approached  through  a  bold  and  stately  gateway,  and  com- 
mands a  vai-ied  and  very  extensive  view. 

Lund,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Kirkham  parish,  Lanca- 
shire, at  the  head  of  the  Ribble  estuary,  half  a  mile  from 
Salwick  station  on  the  Preston  and  Wyre  Joint  railway,  3 
miles  ESE  of  Kirkham.  It  was  constituted  in  1840,  and 
comprises  the  townships  of  Newton-with-Scales  and  Clifton- 
with-Salwick.  Post  town,  Preston ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Kirkham.  Population,  701.  Much  of  the  pro- 
perty belongs  to  the  CUf ton  family.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Manchester ;  net  value,  £299  with  residence. 
Patron,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  church  is  in  Clifton 
township,  has  a  towerwith  bell-turret,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1824. 

Lund,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  Yorkshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  Wolds,  IJ  mile  from  Bainton  station  on 
the  N.E.R.,  and  7  miles  NW  by  N  of  Beverley,  and  has  a 
post  and  money  order  office  (S.O.) ;  telegraph  office,  Bainton 
railway  station.  The  parish  comprises  3078  acres  ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  416 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with 
Kilnwick,  763.  There  is  a  parish  council  of  nine  members. 
Lord  Hotham  is  lord  of  the  manor.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, united  with  Kilnwick,  in  the  diocese  of  York ;  net  value, 
£270  with  residence.  The  chm-ch  is  good,  has  an  embattled 
tower,  and  contains  a  number  of  monuments.  There  are 
Wesleyan  and  Primitivfe  Methodist  chapels,  and  a  parochial 
school. 
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Lund,  in  Heminbroiigh,  in  the  E.  E.  Yorkshire.  See 
Cliff-cuji-Luxd. 

Lunds,  a  hamlet  in  High  Abbotside  township,  in  the 
N.  E.  Yorkshire.  It  forms  Hardrow  ecclesiastical  parish. 
Post  town  .ind  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Hawes 
(R.S.O.)     There  is  a  small  church.     See  Hardrow. 

Lundy  Island,  an  extra-parochial  island  in  Devonshire, 
in  tlie  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  12  miles  NNW  of  Hart- 
land  Point,  and  19  W  of  Morte  Point.  The  nearest  station 
is  Instow  on  the  L.  &  S.W.E.  It  forms  a  breakwater  to 
the  Bristol  Channel,  rises  in  high  clilfs  from  the  water,  and  is 
accessible  easily  at  only  one  point  at  the  SE  corner.  Vessels 
go  to  it  from  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe,  Instow,  and  Appledore. 
It  has  a  post  and  telegi'aph  office  under  Instow  (R.S.O.) ; 
money  order  office,  Instow.  Its  length  from  N  to  S  is  about 
3  miles;  its  area  is  1200  acres;  and  its  highest  ground, 
Beacon  Hill,  with  the  ruins  of  St  Helen's  Chapel,  has  an  alti- 
tude of  some  520  feet  above  sea-level.  In  the  N  stands  the 
Constable,  a  natural  obelisk  of  granite  some  70  feet  high. 
Its  rocks  are  interesting  to  geologists,  as  showing  junctions 
of  granite  and  slate,  with  remarkable  dikes  of  porphyritic 
trap.  Its  cliff  scenery  is  sombre  and  wild ;  its  vicinity  all 
a-ound  is  studded  with  islets,  skerries,  and  reefs,  called  the 
Eat  Island,  the  Knoll,  Pins,  Gannets,  Seals,  and  Gull  Eocks, 
and  tlie  Hen  and  Chickens  Eeef ;  its  SW  extremity  is  cnt 
by  a  remark.-ible  chasm,  called  the  Devil's  Limekiln,  with 
an  outlet  to  the  sea,  confronted  by  a  rock  exactly  com- 
mensurate with  it,  and  called  the  Shutter ;  and  its  landing- 
place  is  near  Rat  Island,  and  has  anchorage  in  from 
5  to  12  fathoms  of  water.  William  de  Marisco,  a  noble- 
man by  bu'th,  who  conspired  against  the  life  of  Henry  III., 
took  refuge  in  Lundy  Island,  built  a  castle  on  it,  made 
pu-atical  incursions  on  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  was 
at  length  surprised  and  put  to  death.  Edward  III.,  at 
a  troublesome  period  of  his  distm-bed  reign,  endeavoured 
to  retire  hither  for  safety,  but  was  driven  by  contrary 
winds  into  Glamorgan.  Lord  Say  and  Sele  garrisoned  the 
island  for  Charles  I.  A  party  of  Frenchmen,  in  the  time  of 
"William  and  Maiy,  got  possession  of  it  by  stratagem,  and 
destroyed  all  the  property  of  the  inhabitants.  The  island 
afterwards  belonged  successively  to  different  families,  and 
was  sold  in  1840  for  £9870.  It  is  famous  for  cattle-feed- 
ing and  for  butter,  and  exports  large  quantities.  It  still  has 
remains  of  Marisco's  castle,  and  vestiges  of  an  ancient  chapel. 
A  lighthouse  also  is  on  it,  erected  in  1819,  showing  a  lower 
fixed  light  506  feet  high,  visible  at  a  distance  of  29  miles, 
and  an  upper  intermittent  light  587  feet  high,  brightening 
every  sixty  seconds,  and  visible  at  the  distance  of  31  miles. 
There  is  a  Lloyd's  signal  station  on  the  island.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St  Helena,  was  erected  in  1896. 

Lune,  The,  a  river  of  Westmorland  and  Lancashire.  It 
rises  near  Eavenstonedale  in  Westmorland ;  runs  westward 
to  Tehay,  then  southwards  past  Lowgill,  Kirkby-Lonsdale, 
and  Tunstall,  to  Hornby ;  proceeds  southwestward  past  Caton 
and  Lancaster  to  the  Irish  Sea,  6  miles  SW  of  Lancaster ; 
has  a  total  course  of  about  45  miles ;  is  navigable  from  the 
sea  to  Lancaster,  and  has  excellent  salmon  fishing.  Its  valley 
from  end  to  end  is  picturesque,  and  presents  a  rich  variety 
of  scenery,  at  first  raonntainously  grand,  afterwards  openly 
beautiful.  Fixed  lights,  for  guiding  the  entrance  of  its  navi- 
gation, stand  on  Cockerhara  promontoiy  and  Plover  Scar 
Rock,  were  put  up  in  1847,  and  are  at  heights  of  54  and  20 
feet  respectively. 

Lune,  The,  a  river  of  Westmorland  and  Yorkshire.  It 
rises  2^  miles  SW  of  Micklefell,  and  runs  about  12  miles,  in 
the  direction  of  E  by  N,  through  a  mountainous  region,  to 
the  river  Tees  at  the  boundary  with  Durham,  IJ  mile  ESE 
of  Jliddleton-in-Teesdale. 

Lunedale,  a  township  in  Laithkirk  ecclesiastical  parish, 
Eomaldkirk  parish,  in  the  N.  E.  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Lune, 
11  miles  NW  by  W  of  Barnard  Castle,  and  4  from  Mickleton 
station  on  the  N.E.R.  It  contains  the  hamlets  of  Bowbank, 
Grassholme,  Laith,  Thringarth,  and  Wemmergill.  Post  town, 
Darlington ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Middleton-in- 
Teesdale.  Acreage,  22,705  of  land  and  65  of  water ;  popu- 
lation, 357.  The  Earl  of  Strathmore  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and 
divine  service  is  also  held  in  the  schoolroom. 

Lunt,  a  township  in  Sefton  parish,  Lancashire,  on  the 
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river  Alt,  1^  mile  from  Maghull  railway  station,  and  8  miles 
N  of  Liverpool.  Post  town,  Liverpool ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  ofiice,  Great  Crosby.  Acreage,  477  ;  population, 
83.     Nearly  all  the  property  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Sefton. 

Luntley,  a  township  in  Dilwyn  parish,  Herefordshire,  2 
miles  NNW  of  Weobly. 

Luppitt,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire.  The  vil- 
lage stands  2  miles  W  of  the  river  Otter,  and  5  NNE  of 
Honiton  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  and  has  a  post  office 
under  Honiton ;  money  order  office,  Up-Ottery ;  telegraph 
office,  Honiton.  The  parish  includes  the  tithing  of  Shap- 
combe,  and  comprises  5072  acres;  population,  557.  The 
manor  belonged  anciently  to  the  Jlohuns  and  the  Carews,  and 
bears  the  name  of  Mohun's  Ottery.  The  ancient  manor 
house  became  a  farmhouse,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1847, 
and  is  now  represented  by  three  entrance-arches,  with  some 
beautiful  carving.  A  monastery  stood  anciently  on  a  low  site 
within  the  parish,  and  was  dissolved  by  William  de  Mohun 
at  his  founding  of  the  Abbey  of  Newnham.  The  name  Luppitt 
was  anciently  written  Love  Pit,  and  is  supposed  to  allude  to 
the  site  of  the  monasteiy.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter;  tithe  rent  charge,  £140  with  residence. 
The  church  is  ancient ;  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  with  porch 
and  tower,  and  contains  a  recessed  tomb  said  to  be  of  the 
Carew  family. 

Lupton,  a  township  in  Kirkby  Lonsdale  parish,  Westmor- 
land, 4  miles  from  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  It  includes  the  hamlet 
of  Cowbrow.  There  is  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  Acreage,  3513  of  land  and  11 
of  water;  population,  325.  The  population  was  temporaiily 
increased  at  the  last  census  by  about  110  persons  with  the 
men  working  on  the  Manchester  Watenvorks,  and  Lupton  was 
obliged  on  that  account  to  have  a  parish  council.  Lupton 
Fell  is  a  prominent  feature,  and  Lupton  Tower  is  a  chief 
residence.  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  is  lord  of  the  manor.  A 
chapel  of  ease,  erected  in  1867,  is  a  small  building  in  the  Nor- 
man style,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisle,  S  porch,  and  a 
bell-turret.  The  township  is  included  within  the  ecclesi- 
astical district  of  the  vicarage  of  Kh-kby  Lonsdale. 

Lurgashall,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Sussex.  The  vil- 
lage stands  5  miles  NW  of  Petworth,  and  5  SE  of  Hasle- 
mere  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.E.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Petworth ;  money  order  office,  Lodsworth ;  telegraph  office, 
Fernhurst.  The  parish  includes  a  detached  portion  called 
Bittlesham  Cottage,  and  contains  places  called  Eundhurst, 
Dial  Green,  Hill  Grove,  Old  Mill,  Boxland,  Diddesfield,  and 
Eamsfold.  Acreage,  4814;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
762  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  768.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Chichester ;  gross  value,  £380  with  residence. 
The  church  is  a  small  and  ancient  building  of  stone  in  the 
Early  English  style. 

Lusby,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  4  miles 
WNW  of  Spilsby  terminal  station  on  the  G.N.E.,  and  6  E 
from  Horncastle.  Post  town  and  telegraph  office,  Spilsby ; 
money  order  office,  Hagworthingham.  Acreage,  900 ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  83 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  As- 
gai-by,  166.  The  manor  and  most  of  the  land  belong  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  Uving  is  a  rectory,  with 
the  vicai-age  of  Asgai'by  annexed,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ; 
gross  value,  £158.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The 
church  is  a  small  building  of  stone  in  the  Norman  style, 
which  was  restored  in  1892.  It  contains  a  brass  of  1600, 
with  a  curious  rhyming  dialogue  between  a  deceased  wife  and 
her  smTiving  husband.    There  is  also  a  small  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Luseomhe,  a  hamlet  in  Hai-berton  parish,  Devonshire, 
near  Totnes.    Luseomhe  House  is  the  seat  of  the  Hoare  family. 

Lushcott,  a  township  in  Eaton  parish,  Salop,  on  Wenlock 
Edge,  5  J  miles  SW  of  Much  Wenlock 

Lushill,  a  tithing  in  Castle  Eaton  parish,  Wiltshire,  3J 
miles  NW  of  Highworth. 

Lustleigh,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire.  The 
village  stands  4  miles  SSE  of  Moreton  Hampstead,  and  has 
a  station  on  the  G.W.E.  218  miles  from  London.  It  h.as  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Newton  Abbot. 
Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  2978;  population,  405;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  399.  There  is  a  parish  comicil.  The  smface 
exhibits  much  picturesque  and  romantic  scenery,  and  has 
many  fine  i-ocks  and  crags.  Lustleigh  Cleave  is  a  widely 
secluded  vale  flanked  by  bills  which  almost  hide  it  from  the 
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search  of  travellevs,  and  overhung  by  crags  of  fantastic  form. 
One  of  the  crags  looks  like  a  ruined  edifice,  is  covered  with 
ivy,  and  bears  the  name  of  Raven's  Tower ;  and  another  has 
a  shattered  character,  is  a  retreat  of  foxes,  and  bears  the 
name  of  Foxes'  Yard.  There  are  some  Druidical  remains  and 
a  logan  stone.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Exeter ;  net  valne,  £127  with  residence.  The  church  is  old 
but  good ;  contains  a  carved  oak  screen,  a  Noi-man  font,  and 
raonummts  of  the  Pronzes  or  Dinhams  of  the  time  of  Edward 
II.  or  Edwaid  III. ;  and  has  at  the  threshold  of  its  S  porch 
an  inscribed  stone  of  the  Komano-British  period.  Sir  W. 
Prouz  built  the  church  and  was  buried  in  it  in  1329.  There 
are  a  Baptist  chapel  and  a  meeting-house  for  the  Brethren. 

Luston,  a  township  in  Eye  parish,  Herefordshire,  2i 
miles  N  by  W  of  Leominster.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Leommster ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Leominster. 
Acreage,  1800 ;  population,  379.  Sandstone  is  quarried. 
There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Lutley,  a  township  in  Halesowen  parish,  Worcestershire, 
2  miles  W  of  Halesowen.     Acreage,  447  ;  population,  172. 

Luton,  a  municipal  borough,  market-town,  and  parish, 
and  head  of  a  union,  petty  sessional  division,  and  county 
court  district  in  Bedfordshire.  The  town  stands  on  the 
river  Lea,  here  only  a  brook,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
valley  surrounded  by  hills,  2J  miles  SE  from  Icknield  Street, 
19  SE  from  Bedford,  and  31  from  London.  It  is  a  bustling 
busy  place,  very  clean,  well-paved  and  lighted,  and  furnished 
with  a  good  supply  of  water.  The  M.E.  have  a  station  here 
on  their  main  line  from  St  Pancras,  and  there  is  also  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Hatfield  and  Dunstable  branch  of  the  G.N.R.  The 
origin  of  its  name  is  uncertain  ;  it  was  called  by  the  Saxons 
Lygetune,  and  is  refen'ed  to  in  Domesday  as  Loitoine.  The 
gi-ound  on  which  it  stands  was  given  by  Offa,  king  of  Jlercia, 
in  the  8th  century  to  the  abbey  of  St  Albans  ;  belonged  at 
Domesday  to  the  Crown ;  went  in  1216  to  Fulke  de  Brent, 
who  built  a  castle  on  it ;  and  passed  to  the  Wenlocks.  The 
town  acquired  importance  in  the  time  of  James  I.  by  being 
made  the  seat  of  a  straw-hat  manufacture  which  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  had  introduced  from  France ;  it  suffered  a 
check  to  its  prosperity  by  the  transference  of  that  manufac- 
ture, in  a  considerable  degree  and  for  some  time,  to  Dun- 
stable ;  it  eventually  recovered  its  status  as  the  largest  seat 
of  that  manufacture  in  Great  Britain ;  and  it  so  throve  upon 
it  that  in  1876  it  was  incorporated  as  a  municipal  borough 
by  charter.  It  is  now  governed  by  a  corporation  consisting 
of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  common  councillors,  who 
also  act  as  the  urlian  district  council  The  borough  was  ex- 
tended in  1895,  and  has  a  commission  of  the  peace.  Most 
of  the  town  is  new  and  of  no  particular  interest.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  streets  diverging  from  a  central  market-place,  and 
has  of  late  years  been  gi'eatly  extended.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  Town-hall,  the  Com  Exchange,  the 
Plait  Hall,  and  the  Com-t-house.  The  Town-hall  stands  at 
the  junction  of  the  Bedford  and  Dunstable  roads,  was  erected 
in  1847,  and  is  a  plain  building  in  the  Italian  style.  The 
Corn  Exchange  stands  on  Market  Hill,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  old  market-house,  was  erected  in  1869,  and  is  a  building 
of  red  brick  in  the  Venetian-Gothic  style.  The  Plait  Halls 
stand  in  Cheapside  and  Waller  Street,  and  were  bnilt  in  1869 
.at  a  cost  of  about  £12,000.  The  Court-house  was  built  by 
the  county,  stands  in  Stuart  Street,  is  used  for  county  court 
and  petty  session  business,  and  contains  some  prison  cells. 
There  are  also  a  public  library,  a  public  park,  recreation 
grounds,  good  swimming  and  private  baths,  an  hospital,  a 
children's  home,  and  almshouses  for  twenty-four  poor  widows. 
The  workhouse,  which  stands  in  Dunstable  Road,  was  erected 
in  1836  at  a  cost  of  £4500,  and  is  a  building  of  brick  with 
accommodation  for  400  inmates.  There  are  two  cemeteries, 
one  on  the  W  side  of  the  town,  having  an  area  of  8  acres, 
and  a  small  one  on  the  E  side,  with  an  area  of  about  2^ 
acres.  As  already  mentioned,  the  chief  industiy  is  the  mak- 
ing up  of  straw  plait  into  hats  and  bonnets.  The  plait  at  one 
time  was  made  in  the  surrounding  villages,  but  now  is  imported 
chiefly  from  China,  Japan,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Efibrts 
have  been  made  by  the  technical  committee  of  the  coimty 
council  to  revive  the  local  industry  on  a  more  artistic  base, 
but  at  present  with  only  partial  success.  The  mauuf.acture 
of  hats  and  bonnets  from  straw,  chip,  and  felt  is  now  carried 
on  in  a  number  of  small  factories  attached  to  dwelling- 
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houses  and  a  few  of  the  Larger  buildings.  The  articles  made 
are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Iron  and  brass  found- 
ing is  also  carried  on.  There  is  a  weekly  market  for  cattle, 
corn,  and  strawplait  on  Monday,  a  weekly  one  for  provisions  on 
Saturday,  and  faurs  for  cattle  on  the  third  Monday  of  April 
and  the  third  Monday  of  Oct.  There  was  formerly  a  hiring 
fair  on  the  Friday  after  the  third  Monday  of  Sept.,  but  this 
has  been  abolished.  The  town  has  a  head  post  office,  two 
banks,  some  good  inns,  and  publishes  three  weekly  newspapers. 
The  living  of  the  mother  parish  of  St  Mary  is  a  vicai'age  in 
the  diocese  of  Ely;  net  value,  £386  with  residence,  in  the 
gift  of  the  Peache  Trustees.  The  church  of  St  Mary,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  parish  churches  in  England,  is  an 
ancient  and  interesting  cruciform  building  of  the  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  styles,  with  some  traces  of  Early  English; 
comprises  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  choir ;  has  an  em- 
battled tower  of  flint  and  other  stones  in  chequerwork  90  feet 
high,  surmounted  at  the  comers  by  hexagonal  turrets ;  in- 
cludes, in  the  S  transept,  a  unique  lofty  stone  baptistry, 
with  gi-oined  roof  and  pinnacles,  standing  over  a  famous  bap- 
tismal font  supported  by  five  pillars,  and  said  to  have  been 
presented  by  Queen  Anne  Boleyn;  includes  also,  on  the  N 
side  of  the  chancel,  an  elegant  chapel,  built  prior  to  1461 
by  Sir  John  Wenlock  ;  and  contains  four  richly  ornamented 
sedilia,  several  royal  annorial  bearmgs,  several  arched  altar- 
tombs,  some  very  ancient  brasses,  and  a  number  of  handsome 
modem  monuments  and  cenotaphs.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
of  Christchnrch  was  formed  in  1861.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age of  the  net  value  of  £174  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  chm-ch,  bnilt  in  1856,  and  enlarged 
in  1864  and  1882,  is  a  building  of  red  brick  with  dressings 
of  stone.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  Matthew,  Higbtown, 
was  formed  in  1875.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the  net 
value  of  £210  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the .  Church 
Patronage  Society.  The  vicarage  of  St  Saviour  was  formed 
in  1892  out  of  the  parish  of  Chr-istchurch.  The  hving  is  a 
vicarage  of  the  net  value  of  £150,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely.  The  church  is  only  temporary.  The  vicarage  of  St 
Andi-ew,  Woodside,  is  a  new  parish,  formed  out  of  Cadding- 
ton  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  hamlets.  There  are  also 
fom-  Baptist  chapels,  a  Congi-egational  chapel,  a  Friends' 
meeting-house,  two  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  a  Union  ch,apel,  four  Wesleyan  chapels,  and 
a  Christian  mission-hall.  Nearly  opposite  the  old  church  in 
Church  Street  stands  an  old  chapel  erected  in  1778  and 
presented  to  John  Wesley,  who  preached  here  on  the  occasion 
of  his  last  visit  to  Luton  in  1785.  The  area  of  the  borough 
is  2613  acres;  population,  30,006;  area  of  the  civil  parish, 
15,375  acres  of  land  and  60  of  w.ater;  population,  32,401 ; 
of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  Mary,  10,807 ;  of  Christ- 
chm-ch,  11,857 ;  of  St  Matthew,  7432. 

Limbury-cnm-Biscot  is  a  hamlet  of  Luton  about  2^  miles 
NW.  (See  Limbury-chm-Biscot.)  The  hamlet  of  Lea- 
gi-ave  is  about  3  miles  NW  of  Luton.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
M.R.,  and  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel.  The  river  Lea  rises 
in  Leagi-ave  Marsh.  West  Hyde  is  a  hamlet  adjoining  Luton, 
the  greater  part  being  in  the  borough.  The  ecclesiastical 
parishes  of  East  Hyde  and  Stopsley  are  noticed  separately. 
Luton  Hoc  is  a  fine  mansion  standing  in  a  beautiful  park  of 
1670  acres,  through  which  flows  the  river  Lea,  which  expands 
into  two  large  lakes.  It  was  built  by  the  Earl  of  Bute,  prime 
minister  of  George  III.,  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in  1843, 
passed  subsequently  to  John  Shaw  Leigh,  Esq.,  by  whom 
it  was  completely  restored,  and  is  now  the  property  of  his 
widow,  Madame  de  Falbe.  Stockwood,  a  fine  brick  mansion 
erected  in  1740,  standing  in  a  beautiful  park  and  command- 
ing pleasant'^views,  belongs  to  the  Crawleys. 

Luton  Parliamentary  Division,  or  Southern  Bedfordshire^ 
was  formed  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885, 
and  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Popu- 
lation, 68,224.  The  division  includes  the  following: — 
Ampthill  (part  of)— Flitton,  Fiitwick,  Gravenhurst  (Upper), 
Gravenhurst  (Lower),  Higham  Gobion,  PulloxhiU,  Shitlington, 
Silsoe,  Steppingley,  Westonmg;  Leighton  Buzzard — Billing- 
ton,  Eaton  Bray,  Egginton,  Heath  and  Reach,  Leighton 
Buzzard, Stanbridge;  Luton — Barton,  Caddington,  Dunstable, 
Houghton  Regis,  Humbershoe,  Luton,  Streatley,  Studham, 
Sundon,  Tottenhoe,  Whipsnade;  Wobnra — Aspley  Guise,  Bat- 
tlesden,  Chalgrave,  Eversholt,  Harlington,  Hockliffe,  Holcut, 
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Hnsborne  Crawley,  Milton  Bryant,  Potsgrove,  Ridgmont, 
Salford,  Tilsworth,  Tingritli,  Toddington,  Wobnrn  ;  Dun- 
stable, municipal  borough  ;  Lnton,  municipal  borough. 

Luton,  a  hamlet-chapelry  in  Bishops  Teigntou  parish, 
Devonshire,  3  miles  NW  of  Bishops  Teigntou  village,  and  4 
from  Teigumonth  station  on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town,  Bishops 
Teigntou,  under  Teignmouth.  The  manor  belongs  to  Lord 
Clifford.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese 
of  Exeter,  created  in  1866  by  the  division  of  the  parish  of 
Bishops  Teignton.  The  church  was  erected  in  1865,  and  is 
good. 

Luton,  a  hamlet  in  Broadhembury  parish,  Devonshire,  4J 
miles  NW  of  Honiton. 

Luton,  a  chapeb 
of  Chatham  station 
constituted  in  1852,  declared  a  rectory  in  1866,  and  it  has 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Chatham. 
Population,  7454.  Brickmaking  is  can-ied  on.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester ;  value,  £240  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Rector  of  Chatham.  The  church  was 
erected  in  1885.     There  is  a  Bible  Christian  chapel. 

Lutterworth,  a  small  market  and  union  town  and  a 
pai-ish  in  Leicestershire.  The  town  stands  on  a  declivity 
adjoining  the  river  Swift,  2J  miles  E  of  Watling  Street  at 
the  boundaiy  with  Warwickshire,  3J  SE  of  Ullesthorpe  sta- 
tion on  the  Leicester  and  Rugby  section  of  the  M.R.,  and  SJ 
NNE  of  Rugby ;  is  noted  as  the  place  where  Wycliffe  lived 
and  ministered;  consists  of  regular  streets,  paved  and  clean; 
has  in  recent  years  undergone  great  improvement ;  is  a  seat 
of  petty  sessions  and  head  of  a  county  court  district ;  and 
has  a  head  post  office,  a  bank,  a  police  station,  some  good 
inns,  and  a  town-hall  and  corn  exchange.  The  town-hall  and 
corn  exchange  stands  in  High  Street,  was  erected  in  1836,  is 
a  neat  stuccoed  brick  structure  with  a  tetrastyle  Ionic  portico, 
is  used  for  the  petty  sessions,  serves  as  a  poultry  and  butter 
market,  and  is  occasionally  used  for  public  meetings,  concerts, 
and  exhibitions.  The  extension  (1894)  of  the  M.S.  &  L.R. 
to  London  passes  through  Lutterworth.  The  church  is  a 
fine  and  ancient  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style ;  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  S  porch,  and  lofty 
western  tower;  and  contains  some  ancient  and  interesting 
tombs  and  brasses,  a  beautiful  marble  memorial  to  Wycliffe 
executed  by  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A.,  and  an  ancient 
oak  pulpit  which  is  in  part  that  used  by  the  gi-eat  refoimer, 
his  portrait,  and  a  remnant  of  a  vestment  which  is  said  to 
have  been  worn  by  him.  It  was  restored  in  1867-69  under 
the  care  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  and  the  work 
was  completed  in  1880  at  a  total  cost  of  about  £8000.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  ;  net  value, 
jE450  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  There  are 
Baptist,  Congregational,  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a  Roman 
Catholic  school  chapel,  and  a  Salvation  Army  barracks. 
The  market  day  is  Thursday,  and  there  are  cattle  fairs  on 
the  first  Thursday  after  1  April,  Holy  Thm-sday,  and  the 
first  Thm-sday  after  15  Sept.,  a  statute  or  hiring  fair  on  the 
Friday  after  16  Sept.,  and  a  sheep  fair  and  statute  fair  com- 
bined on  the  Thursday  after  Old  Michaelmas  Day  and  the 
two  succeeding  Thursdays.  The  town  lands,  which  comprise 
59  acres  with  several  tenements,  produce  an  income  of  about 
£300  a  year,  and  there  are  several  ancient  and  valuable 
educational  endowments  whicli  are  administered  by  a  board 
of  governors  under  a  scheme  of  the  Endowed  School  Com- 
missioners formed  in  1874.  Acreage  of  the  parish,  2589  ; 
population,  1800.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  De  Verduns, 
and  passed  to  the  Crown  during  the  reigns  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  it  was  granted  to  the 
City  of  Loudon,  and  through  Basil  Feilding  (1629)  to  the 
Eail  of  Denbigh.  An  hospital  was  founded  about  1200  by 
Eoesia  de  Verdun,  and  became  a  seat  of  the  Suckburghs. 

Lutton,  a  hamlet  in  South  Brent  parish,  Devonshhe,  6 
miles  W  of  Totnes. 

Lutton,  a  hamlet  in  Cornwood  parish,  Devonshire,  9^ 
miles  NE  by  E  of  Plymouth. 
Lutton,  Kent.     See  Luton. 

Lutton  or  Luddington-in-the-Wold,  a  parish  in  Noi  th- 
amptonshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  5  miles  E  of  Onndle  town 
and  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  Post  town  and  money 
order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Oundle.  Acreage  of  the  North- 
ampton portion,  1143;  population,  134;  acreage  of  the 
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Huntingdon  portion,  346  ;  population,  49 ;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical parish,  269.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Fitzwilliam 
family.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  rectory  of 
Washingley,  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  ;  net  value,  £170 
with  residence.  The  church,  which  was  restored  in  1880, 
is  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  English  style,  consisting 
of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  S  porch,  and  an  embattled  western 
tower,  with  a  peal  of  four  bells.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 
Lutton  Bourne  or  Sutton  St  Nicholas,  a  village  and 
an  ecclesiastical  parish,  formed  in  1882,  in  the  civil  parish 
of  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire.  The  village  is  2  miles  N  of 
Long  Sutton  station  on  the  M.E.  and  G.N.E.,  and  5  E 
of  Holbeach.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Wisbech ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Long  Sutton.  Population  of 
the  ecclesiastical  parish,  686.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln;  net  value,  £90.  Patron,  the  Vicar 
of  Long  Sutton.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of 
brick  and  stone  in  the  Early  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
styles,  was  repaired  in  1860,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
and  chancel,  with  a  tower  and  spu-e  159  feet  high.  There 
are  Primitive  Methodist  and  Unitarian  chapels.  l)r  Busby, 
the  famous  schoolmaster  of  the  17th  centuiy,  was  a  native. 
The  pulpit  and  the  tiles  in  the  church  were  erected  and 
placed  to  his  memory,  in  obedience  to  his  wish  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  beautify  the  '^  chapped "  of  his 

Lutton,  East  and  West,  or  Luttons  Ambo,  a  township 
and  an  ecclesiastical  palish,  formed  from  Weaverthorpe 
parish,  E.  R.  Yorkshire,  6  miles  from  Heslerton  station  on 
the  N.E.E.,  and  9f  NW  by  N  of  Great  Driffield.  There  is 
a  post  and  money  order  office  at  West  Lutton  under  York ; 
telegraph  office,  Sherburn.  Acreage  of  township,  2624 ; 
population,  368.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1804 
there  is  a  parish  council  with  nine  councillors  and  one  dis- 
tinct councillor.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of 
York;  net  value,  £300  with  residence.  The  church  was 
erected  in  1875  at  a  cost  of  about  £13,000  by  Sir  T. 
Sykes,  and  is  a  building  in  the  Gothic  style,  consisting  of 
chancel,  nave,  aisles,  S  porch,  and  a  western  tui-ret;  all  the 
windows  are  stained.  A  burial-ground  round  the  church 
was  inclosed  in  1876.  There  ai-e  also  Wesleyan  and  Primi- 
tive Methodist  chapels. 

Luxborough,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The 
village  stands  6  miles  SSW  of  Dunster  station  on  the  G.W.R., 
and  has  a  post  office  under  Washford  (E.S.O.);  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Washford.  Acreage  of  the  civil  pai-ish, 
3728;  population,  346  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Cutcombe, 
788.  Chargot  Lodge  is  the  chief  residence.  Much  of  the 
surface  is  uncultivated  land  and  lofty  hills.  Iron  mines 
were  formerly  worked  on  Brendon  Hill.  An  ancient  British 
camp  and  many  ancient  bari^ows  are  also  on  that  hill.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Cot- 
combe,  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  value,  £220  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  chm-ch  com- 
prises aisles  and  chancel,  with  a  tower.  There  is  a  small 
Bible  Christian  chapel. 

Luxulyan  or  Luxulion  (from  Eglosijulyan,  "  church  of 
Julyan "),  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cornwall.  The  village 
stands  6  miles  S  by  W  of  Bodmin,  and  has  a  station  called 
Bridges  on  the  G.W.R.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Lost- 
withiel ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  St  Blazey.  Acre- 
age of  parish,  6432 ;  population,  937.  Prideaux  House  is 
the  seat  of  the  Rashleigh  family,  and  is  modern.  The 
stables  occupy  the  site  of  a  castle  said  to  have  been  built 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  is  a  quadrangular  edifice 
with  stairs  of  granite.  Prideaux  WaiTcn,  on  a  height  ad- 
joining the  mansion,  is  the  vestige  of  an  ancient  eai-th- 
work.  Granite  quarries  have  long  been  worked,  and  a  branch 
railway  goes  from  them  to  a  line  of  railway  running  to 
the  coast.  The  gi-anite  is  of  a  very  beautiful  kind,  fm'nished 
the  material  for  the  lighthouse  and  beacon  on  Plymouth 
breakwater,  and  fm-uished  also  the  block  of  70  tons  of  por- 
phyrite  granite,  out  of  which  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  formed.  The  Luxulyan  Valley,  famed  for 
its  scenery,  is  crossed  by  a  viaduct  erected  in  1831,  and  is 
the  resort  of  numerous  excursionists  during  the  summer 
months.  There  is  a  holy  well  named  St  Cyric,  dating 
about  1120.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  Truro ; 
gross  value,  £175  with  residence.     The  chm-ch,  dedicated  to 
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St  Cyric  and  St  Jnlilla,  is  ancient  but  good,  lias  a  tower,  and 
was  the  depositoi-y  of  the  stannary  records  during  the  Civil 
War.  There  are  two  Wesleyan  and  three  Bible  Christian 
chapels. 

Lyd,  The.     See  Lid,  The. 

Lydbrook,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  the 
parishes  of  English  Bicknor  and  Euardean  and  the  townships 
of  East  and  West  Dean,  Gloucestershire,  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  on  the  river  Wye,  i  miles  NNE  of  Coleford,  and  8 
ENE  of  Monmouth.  There  are  two  stations,  Upper  and  Lower 
Lydbrook,  on  the  Severn  and  Wye,  and  Severn  Bridge  railway, 
and  another,  Lydbrook  Junction,  at  the  junction  of  that  rail- 
w.ay  with  the  G.W.R.  to  Monmonth  ;  and  also  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Koss.  Tbere  are  coal,  iron, 
tin,  and  chemical  works.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  con- 
stituted in  1852.  Population,  2637.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  net  value,  £262 
with  residence.  Patron,  alternately  the  Crown  and  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  The  church  is  good,  and  there 
are  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Lydbury,  North,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Salop.  The 
village  stands  2  J  miles  SW  of  Plowden  station  on  the  Bishop's 
Castle  railway,  and  4  SE  of  Bishop's  Castle,  and  has  a  post 
and  money  order  office  (R.S.O.);  telegraph  office,  Bishop's 
Castle.  The  parish  contains  also  the  townships  of  Acton, 
Brockton,  Lower  Down,  Eaton,  Choultou,  Eyton  and  Plowden, 
and  Totterton.  Acreage,  8195;  population,  866.  Walcot 
Park  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  and  contains  many 
Indian  products,  brought  hither  by  Lord  Clive,  and  some  good 
paintings.  Plowden  Hall  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Plowden 
family  since  the  11th  century,  and  is  an  ancient  half-timbered 
mansion.  Totterton  Hall  is  a  handsome  mansion.  A  cas- 
tellated seat  of  the  bishops  of  Hereford  was  here  in  the  time 
of  Henry  IIL  There  is  a  very  large  camp  covering  several 
acres,  the  trenches  of  which  are  very  clearly  defined ;  and  a 
smaller  encampment  above  Eyton  is  known  as  "  Billing's  Ring." 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  net  value, 
£256  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Powis.  The 
chm-eh  is  ancient,  has  undergone  modern  improvements,  and 
includes  .an  ancient  chapel  with  stone  altar.  The  chancel 
retains  a  piscina  and  aumbry,  and  the  doorway  is  Norman. 
There  are  Roman  Catholic  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels 
and  a  free  libraiy. 

Lydd,  a  small  town,  a  municipal  borough,  and  a  parish  in 
Kent.  The  town  stands  near  the  coast,  3|  miles  SW  by  S 
of  New  Romney,  4  NW  of  Dungeness,  and  72  from  London 
by  road.  It  has  a  station  on  the  S.E.R.,  70  miles  from 
London,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  Lydd 
is  a  member  of  Romney  cinque  port,  and  a  borough  by  pre- 
scription; is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12 
councillors,  and  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions.  The  old  market- 
house  has  been  converted  into  a  handsome  town-hall. 
Acreage  of  parish,  12,015,  of  which  1040  are  water ;  popula- 
tion, 2051.  The  land  is  of  various  character,  a  great  portion 
appears  to  be  of  more  recent  formation  than  the  adjacent 
marshes,  and  parts,  called  the  Rype  and  Midrips,  run  out  in 
narrow  tongues,  yet  reaches  of  the  beach  are  suffering  inroads 
by  the  sea,  and  are  cut  by  it  into  pits  or  water-holes.  A 
long  tract,  called  the  Holmstone,  was  once  covered  with  sea- 
holly,  locally  termed  holm,  and  of  an  unusual  size.  A  heap 
of  stones  at  Stone  End,  on  the  shore  to  the  E  of  the  town, 
T;as  long  traditionally  regarded  as  the  tomb  of  St  Crispin 
and  St  Crispianus,  who  were  alleged  to  have  been  ship- 
wrecked and  buried  here.  Dungeness,  with  coastguard  and 
lifeboat  stations  and  lighthouse,  is  in  the  parish.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  there  is  a  large  military  camp 
stationed  here  for  gunneiy  and  rifle  practice,  and  a  military 
hospital  was  erected  in  1894.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Canterbury;  net  value,  £730  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  All  Saints,  is  a  large  and  handsome  building  of  the 
Later  English  style,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century,  and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  a  beautiful  tower. 
An  interesting  pictorial  record  of  the  past  has  been  discovered 
— a  relic  of  painted  glass  high  up  in  the  E  window — of  a 
very  beautiful  head,  probably  of  the  boy-bishop  which  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  town  records.  The  face  is  that  of  a  boy 
of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  with  long  curiy  ban-.  He  is 
called  in  these  records  Bishop  of  St  Nicholas,  and  is  said  to 
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have  annually  come  over  on  St  Nicholas  Day  fi'om  New 
Romney,  and  "  fee'd  and  feted  "  at  the  expense  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  tower,  which  is  of  more  recent  date  than  the 
main  building,  having  been  erected  between  1425  and  1450, 
was  heightened  in  1510  to  132  feet,  at  the  expense,  it  is 
supposed,  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  held  the  benefice  in  right 
uf  the  Abbey  of  Tintem.  The  church  contains  an  altar- 
tomb  to  Su-  W.  Meynell  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  a 
number  of  brasses,  and  was  given  by  one  of  the  De  Clares  to 
Tintem  Abbey.  It  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1887.  A 
Wesleyan  chapel  was  erected  in  1886.  Baptist  and  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  were  erected  in  1892. 

Lydden,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  in  Kent.  The  rillage 
stands  on  Watling  Street,  in  a  valley  between  high  chalk  hills, 
2  miles  from  Shepherd's  Well  station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R., 
and  6  NW  of  Dover.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Dover ;  money 
order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Ewell.  Acreage  of  parish,  1445; 
population,  170.  Considerable  springs  rise  here,  and  streamlets 
flowing  from  them  have  a  subterranean  course  and  fall  into 
the  sea,  under  the  name  of  Lydden  spouts,  from  the  cliffs  at 
Hougham  about  four  miles  distant.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  value,  £140  with  residence. 
Pati-on,  the  Ai-chbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1833,  was  restored  in  1869,  and  consists  of  nave 
and  chancel,  with  a  tower. 

Lyddington,  Rutland  and  Wiltshire.    See  Ltddington. 

Lyddymore,  a  hamlet  in  St  Decumans  parish,  Somerset, 
near  Watchet. 

Lyde.     See  Pipe  and  Lyde. 

Lydeard  Bishops.     See  Bishops  Ltdeard. 

Lydeard  Millicent.     See  Liddiaed  Millicent. 

Lydeard  St  Lawrence,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  West 
Somerset,  8  miles  NW  of  Taunton.  Nearest  railway  station, 
Crowcombe  on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town,  Taunton ;  money 
order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Bishops  Lydeard.  Acreage  of  par- 
ish, 2748;  population,  508.  It  has  a  parish  council.  Theliving 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  value,  £340  with 
residence.  The  church  of  St  Lawrence  is  a  fine  building 
consisting  of  chancel  (Decorated),  nave,  and  side  aisle  (Per- 
pendicular), with  fine  tower  and  peal  of  bells.  The  parish  is 
purely  agricultural.     There  are  two  Congregational  chapels. 

Lydeard  Tregoze.     See  Liddiaed  Teegoz. 

Lydford.     See  Lidfoed. 

Lydford,  East,  a  parish  in  Somerset,  on  the  river  Brue 
and  the  Fosse  Way,  4  miles  W  of  Castle  Gary  station  on  the 
G.W.R.  Post  town,  Somerton  ;  money  order  office,  Keinton 
Mandeville;  telegraph  office,  Alford.  Acreage,  644;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  147  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  168. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ; 
gross  value,  £217  with  residence.  The  old  church  stood  in 
a  low  meadow  and  became  very  dilapidated.  The  present 
church  was  built  on  anothor  site  in  1866,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
£3000,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  comprises  nave  and 
chancel,  with  a  bold  S  porch,  and  has  a  tower  at  the  N  side 
of  the  chancel-arch,  square  in  the  basement,  octagonal  above, 
and  surmounted  by  a  spire  about  90  feet  high. 

Lydford,  West,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Brue,  4J  miles  W  of  Castle  Cary 
station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  has  a  five-arched  bridge  across 
the  river.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Somerton ;  money  order 
office,  Keinton  Mandeville ;  telegraph  office,  Baltonsborough. 
Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  1897;  population,  276 ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  256.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells;  gi'oss  value,  £295  with  residence.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  m  1846 ;  is  in  the  Pointed  style ;  consists 
of  nave,  transept,  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  tower,  and  has 
a  fine  memorial  window ;  it  was  restored  in  1881  and  again 
in  1888.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Lydgate,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Saddle- 
worth  township,  Rochdale  parish,  W.  E.  Yorkshire.  The, 
village  stands  on  a  hill,  near  the  boundary  with  Lancashire, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  Grotton  station  on  the  L.  & 
N.W.R.,  and  3  miles  E  of  Oldham.  Post  town,  Lees,  under 
Oldham.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in  1844. 
Population,  2348.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  employed  chiefly  in  cotton-mills.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester;  net  value,  £283  with 
residence.  Psitron,  the  Bishop.  The  church  was  built  in  1788, 
and  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1888;  it  comprises  nave 
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and  chancel,  and  has  a  cupola.  There  is  a  Congregational 
chapel. 

Lydgate,  a  hamlet  in  Stansfield  township,  Halifax  parish, 
W.  K.  Yorkshire.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under 
Todmorden  ;  telegi-aph  office,  Todmorden.  There  is  a  Bap- 
tist chapel. 

Lydgate,  a  hamlet  in  Wooldale  township,  Holmfirth 
ecclesiastical  parish,  W.  K.  Torkshii-e,  IJ  mile  ENE  of  Hobn- 
firth  station  on  the  L.  &  Y.E. 

Lydgate,  Sulfolk.     See  Lidgate. 

Lydham,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Salop,  and  a  parish 
partly  also  in  Montgomeryshke.  The  village  stands  near 
the  river  Camlet,  at  the  boundary  with  Wales,  and  near  Lydham 
Heath  station  on  the  Bishops  Castle  railway,  2  miles  NNE 
of  Bishops  Castle.  The  parish  comprises  1927  acres  in  Salop 
and  1146  acres,  forming  the  township  of  Aston,  in  llont- 
gomeryshire.  Post  town,  Bishops  Castle  (E.S.O.)  Popu- 
lation of  the  Salop  portion,  110 ;  of  Aston  township,  56. 
Oakeley  House  is  the  seat  of  the  Oakeley  family.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford;  net  value,  £25U, 
The  church  is  ancient,  and  was  restored  in  1885. 

Lydiard.    See  Lydeap.d  and  Liddiakd. 

Lydiate,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish 
in  Halsall  parish,  Lancashu-e.  The  village  stands  near  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  4J  miles  S\V  of  Ormsku-k.  It 
has  a  station  on  the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee  railway  and 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Liverpool. 
Acreage  of  township,  1995  ;  population,  1079.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Blundell  family.  Lydiate  Hall,  an  ancient 
tunbered  mansion,  the  residence  of  the  Ii-elands,  is  now  a 
farmhouse  only  partly  occupied.  Lydiate  Abbey  was  in  the 
com-se  of  erection  at  the  Reformation,  was  left  uncompleted 
at  the  dissolution,  and  is  now  a  fine  ivy-clad  ruin  including 
S  wall  and  castellated  tower.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was 
constituted  in  1871.  Population,  1546.  The  living  is  a 
vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  Liverpool ;  gi-oss  value,  £261  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Rector  of  Halsall.  The  church  was 
built  in  1841,  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  comprises 
nave  and  chancel,  with  a  pinnacled  tower.  A  burial  ground 
was  presented  in  1886,  and  has  since  been  enlarged.  A 
Roman  Catholic  church  was  built  in  1853,  and  consists  of 
nave,  three  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  embattled  western  tower 
and  spire.  A  high  altar  of  marble  and  stone  was  erected  in 
1878  and  a  presbytery  in  1880. 

Lydley  Heys,  a  township  in  Cardington  parish,  Salop,  4 
miles  NNE  of  Church  Stretton. 

Lydlinch,  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  Lyd,  an  affluent 
of  the  river  Stour,  3  miles  WSW  of  Stnrmiuster  station  on  the 
Somerset  and  Dorset  Joint  railway.  Post  town  and  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Stm-minster  Newton.  Acreage, 
including  Stock  Gaylard,  3398  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
382  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  326.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury;  gross  value,  £560  with  residence. 

Lydney,  a  small  town  and  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire. 
The  town  stands  in  Dean  Forest,  on  a  streamlet  running  to 
the  Severn  about  a  mile  W.of  the  Severn  and  9  NE  of  Chep- 
stow ;  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  station 
Abona,  has  a  harbour  called  Lydney  Creek  entered  through 
gates  34  feet  wide  and  containing  berthage  for  vessels  of  700 
tons.  It  has  a  station,  Lydney  Town,  on  the  Severn  and 
Wye,  Severn  Bridge  and  Monmouth  railway,  and  another,  Lyd- 
ney Junction,  at  tlie  junction  of  that  railway  with  the  G.W.R. 
It  has  a  head  post  office,  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  and 
has  assembly  rooms  and  a  market-hail,  a  police  station,  and  a 
cottage  hospital.  Under  the  Local  Goverment  Act  it  has  a 
parish  council  composed  of  eleven  members.  Coal,  pig-u-on, 
bark,  timber,  manufactured  tin-plate,  and  paving-stones  are 
exported.  A  cattle  market  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  every  month,  and  fairs  are  held  on  4  May  and  8  Novem- 
ber, and  a  wool  and  stock  f.air  on  25  June.  The  township 
comprises  5185  acres,  with  1793  of  adjacent  tid.al  water  and 
foreshore;  population,  2944.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
tithing  of  Aylburton.  Acreage,  7075,  with  2773  of  adjacent 
tidal  water  and  foreshore ;  population,  3632.  Lydney  Park 
is  the  seat  of  the  Bathm'st  family,  and  occupies  the  site  of 
Whitecross  House,  which  was  built  by  Sir  William  Wyntour, 
vice-admiral  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  fortified 
and  defended  for  Charles  I.  by  Sir  John  Wyntour,  and  on 
the  fall  of  the  king  was  ab.andoned  and  burnt  to  the  ground 
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by  Sir  John.  The  present  mansion  was  erected  in  1875. 
Remains  of  a  Roman  villa  and  of  two  Roman  camps  are  in 
the  grounds  ;  and  a  Roman  bath,  pieces  of  tessellated  pave- 
ment, urns,  statues,  coins,  and  other  Roman  relics  have  been 
found.  An  excellent  building-stone  is  quarried,  coal  and 
iron  ore  are  mined,  and  there  are  extensive  iron  and  tinplate 
works.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  chapelry  of 
Aylburton,  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  gi'oss 
value,  £517  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Hereford.  The  parochial  church  is  Early  English,  has 
windows  of  a  later  date,  and  has  been  restored.  It  consists  of 
clerestoried  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  square  tower  and 
handsome  spire,  and  contains  a  carved  stone  pulpit  and  beau- 
tiful painted  windows.  Aylbm-ton  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1857.  There  ai-e  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Method- 
ist chapels. 

Lydsing.     See  Lidsing. 

Lye,  a  vilhage,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Old  Swinford  pai-ish,  Worcestershire.  The  village  stands 
near  the  boundary  with  Staffordshire,  1^  mile  E  by  N  of 
Stourbridge,  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  a  station  on  the 
Stom'bridge  and  Birmingham  section  of  the  G.W.R.  and  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegi'aph  office  (T.S.O.)  under  Stour- 
bridge. The  township  includes  the  village  and  a  considerable 
surrounding  tract.  Acreage,  341 ;  population,  6707.  The 
manufactm-e  of  anvils,  vices,  nails,  chains,  anchors,  galv!inized 
iron  goods,  and  firebricks  is  largely  carried  on.  Lye  Waste, 
around  Lye  village,  took  its  name  from  being  an  uncultivated 
appendage  to  Lye,  but  became  settled  by  a  numerous  body  of 
men,  who  acquii'ed  a  right  of  separate  freehold  on  the  passing 
of  an  Enclosure  Act,  and  is  now  thickly  built  over.  The 
ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in  1839.  Population, 
6479.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ; 
net  value,  £234  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester-.  The  church  was  repaired  and  improved  in  1858. 
There  are  Congi-egational,  Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  New 
Connexion  Methodist,  and  Unitarian  chapels,  a  cemetery, 
and  a  mechanics'  institute. 

Lye,  Kent.     See  Leigh,  Kent. 

Lye  End,  a  hamlet  in  Sandon  parish,  Herts,  5  miles  SW 
of  Royston. 

Lye  Green,  a  hamlet  in  the  N  of  Sussex,  5  J  miles  SW  of 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

Lye,  Nether  and  Upper,  two  townships  in  Aymestrey 
p.arish,  Herefordshu'e,  on  the  river  Lugg,  7J  miles  NW  of 

Lye  Waste.     See  Lte,  Worcestershure. 

Lyford,  an  ecclesiastical  palish  formed  in  1845  from  the 
civil  pai-ish  of  Hanney,  Berks,  on  the  river  Ock,  in  W^hite- 
horse  Vale,  4  miles  NNW  of  Wantage  Road  station  on 
the  G.W.R.,  and  5  N  of  Wantage.  Post  town  and  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Wantage.  Population,  147.  The 
li™g  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford;  net  value, £100 
with  residence.  Patron,  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  The 
chm-ch  is  a  small  building  of  stone  of  the  Early  English 
period,  and  there  ai-e  almshouses,  founded  in  1611  with  an 
endowment  of  about  £220  a  year  for  twenty  poor  persons. 
The  manor,  with  most  of  the  land,  belongs  to  Worcester 
College,  Oxford. 

Lyfton.     See  Lifton. 

Lyham  or  Lyam,  a  hamlet  in  Chatton  parish,  Northum- 
berland, 4  miles  WSW  of  Belford  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  and 
C  from  Wooler. 

Lymbergh.     See  Limber. 

Lyme,  The,  a  rivulet  of  Devonshhre  and  Dorsetshire, 
rismg  in  the  parish  of  Uplyme,  and  running  about  3  miles 
south-eastward  to  the  sea  at  Lyme  Regis. 

Lyme,  The,  a  rivulet  of  the  NW  of  Staffordshire,  rising  2:^ 
miles  SW  of  Newcastle-nnder-Lyme  and  running  to  the  Trent 
at  Trentham. 

Lyme  Handley,  a  village  and  a  township  in  PrestbuiT 
parish,  Cheshire,  near  the  Peak  Forest  Canal,  1  mile  SW  of 
Disley  station  on  the  Manchester  and  Buxton  section  of  the 
L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  7  miles  NNE  of  Macclesfield.  Post  town, 
Stockport;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Wialey  Bridge. 
Aci-eage  of  township,  3747;  population,  251.  The  manor  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Legh  family  since  the  time  of  Richard 
II.  Lyme  Hall  is  a  noble  quadrangular  mansion,  partly  Tudor, 
partly  by  Leoni,  contains  a  picture  gallery,  and  commands  a 


very  fine  riew.  It  stands  in  a  park  well  stocked  with  red 
deer  and  a  Lerd  of  tlie  wild  white  cattle  simUar  to  those 
which  are  preserved  at  Chillingham. 

Lyme  Regis,  a  market^town,  a  municipal  borough,  and  a 
parish  in  Dorsctsliire.  The  town  stands  on  the  coast,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rivulet  Lyme,  near  the  boundary  with  Devonshire, 
6  miles  SE  by  S  of  Axminster  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.K., 
and  23  VV  of  Dorchester,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegi-aph  office.  The  borough  and  parish  bounds  are  con- 
terminous. Acreage,  1237  ;  population,  2365.  The  town 
was  given  in  774  by  the  king  of  the  West  Saxons  to  Sher- 
borne Abbey,  was  known  in  the  Saxon  times  for  its  salt 
works,  and  figures  in  Domesday  book  as  divided  into  three 
portions,  belonging  to  respectively  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
William  Belet,  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  It  was  made 
a  borough  by  Edward  I.,  and  given  to  his  sister,  queen 
of  Scotland,  as  part  of  her  dower.  It  sent  four  ships 
to  the  siege  of  Calais  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  was 
inundated  by  the  sea  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  and  was 
twice  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  French  in  the  times  of 
Heni7  IV.  and  Henry  V.  It  took  part  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarians in  the  Civil  War;  withstood  a  siege  of  nearly 
seven  weeks  by  Prince  Maurice,  and  was  relieved  by  the 
approach  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Duke  of  Jloumouth  and  of  the  setting  up  of  his 
standard  in  1685  ;  gave  him  lodging  dming  fota- days  at  the 
George  Inn  ;  and  was  the  point  whence  he  started,  with  about 
2000  horse  and  foot,  on  his  disastrous  expedition.  The 
George  Inn,  with  "  Monmouth's  room,"  has  been  taken  down, 
but  a  piece  of  the  bedstead  on  which  he  there  slept  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  a  resident.  Twelve  persons,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Monmouth,  were  executed  in  the  town  by  sen- 
tence of  Judge  Jeffreys.  The  first  engagement  with  the 
Spanish  Ai-mada  took  place  in  the  ofiing  in  1568,  and  a  sea- 
fight  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  took  place  there  in 
1672.  A  Carmelite  friary  was  founded  in  the  town  before 
1322,  and  a  lepers'  hospital  before  1336.  Cosmo  de  Medici 
died  here  in  1669  on  his  visit  to  England.  De  Case,  the 
quack  and  astrologer  in  the  time  of  James  II. ;  Thomas 
Coram,  who  founded  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  London  about 
1668;  Su-  George  Somers,  who  discovered  the  Bermudas; 
Arthur  Gregory,  who  was  employed  by  Walsingham  to  open 
the  letters  addressed  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  Judge  Gundiy, 
Larkham  the  theologian,  and  Miss  Mary  Anning,  who  dis- 
covered the  ichthyosaurus,  the  plesiosaurus,  and  the  ptero- 
dactyle,  were  natives. 

The  coast  at  the  town  and  in  its  neighbourhood  is  highly 
romantic,  rises  on  the  E  in  very  black  precipices,  on  the  W 
in  broken  crags,  thickly  mantled  with  brushwood,  and  exhibits 
one  of  the  richest  sections  of  blue  lias  in  the  world,  capped  in 
some  places  with  green  sand.  The  cliffs  abound  in  fossils  of 
the  ichthyosaurus,  the  plesiosaunis,  and  the  pterodactyle  ; 
they  contain  those  also  of  several  extinct  species  of  fish  and 
crustaceans,  together  with  belemnites  and  ammonites  ;  they 
overhang  at  the  mouth  of  the  Char  an  allnvial  deposit  which 
has  furnished  fossil  trees  and  teeth  of  the  elephant  and  the 
rhinoceros ;  they  likewise  contain  much  pyrites  and  bitumin- 
ous shale,  subject  to  occasional  ignition  after  rain;  they 
sufi'er  continual  erosion  under  the  beating  of  the  billows,  in- 
somuch that  the  portion  of  them  called  Church  Cliffs,  at  the 
town,  recedes  somewhat  regularly  at  the  rate  of  about  3  feet  a 
yeai- ;  they  are  notable,  all  the  way  to  the  river  Axe,  for  dis- 
turbances similar  to  those  which  have  shaken  much  of  the 
picturesque  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  they  command 
very  fine  views  away  to  the  Isle  of  Portland.  The  town 
itself  is  romantically  situated  on  the  slopes  of  two  rocky  hills 
and  in  the  hollow  of  a  deep  combe  between  them,  and 
thence  along  the  Lyme  to  the  sea.  Its  houses  are  built 
chiefly  of  blue  lias  limestone  and  covered  with  slate ;  its 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  the  pai-ts  neai-est  the  sea  lie  very 
low,  and  have  been  subject  to  inundation  by  spring  tides. 
The  town  is  a  favourite  watering-place,  and  is  a  sanatorium 
for  persons  suffering  from  chest  diseases  and  consumption.  A 
breakwater,  called  the  Cobb,  appeal's  to  have  been  constructed 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  originally  consisted  of 
a  mass  of  rough  stones  i-ndely  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other  •  is  thought  to  have  got  its  name  from  a  word  of 
ancient  British  origin  ;  underwent  repeated  demolition  by  the 
sea,  and  repeated  restoration  at  great  cost ;  was  pai'tially  re- 
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I  built  and  enlarged  by  the  government  in  1826-26  at  a  cost  of 
£17,000.  It  is  a  semicircular  structure  of  great  strength, 
with  a  very  thick  outer  wall  rising  high  above  the  roadwiiy,. 
and  giving  protection  from  both  wind  and  billows.  The 
breakwater  now  comprises  two  piers  680  feet  in  length,  12 
in  width  at  the  foundations,  and  16  in  height.  The  chief 
pubUc  buildings  are  a  handsome  town-hall,  a  market-house, 
assembly  rooms,  a  custom  house,  a  church,  several  dissenting 
chapels,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  almshouses  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  rebuilt  in  1887,  and  a  cottage 
hospital.  The  church  was  rebuilt  about  the  end  of  the  16th 
century ;  retains  a  Norman  W  arch  ;  comprises  nave,  aisles, 
and  chancel ;  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1885,  and  contains- 
monuments  to  the  HewUngs,  who  were  condemned  by  Judge 
Jeffreys,  and  whose  fate  was  much  deplored.  The  hving  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  ;  value,  £220.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  fairs  on  13  Feb.  and  2  Oct.  Fishing  and  sail- 
cloth making  are  carried  on.  Woollen  cloth  manufacture  was 
formerly  prominent ;  is  still  commemorated  by  old  buildings 
in  which  it  was  carried  on,  but  has  become  quite  extinct. 
Under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1889  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  town  is  vested  in  the  corporation,  which  consists 
of  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors. 

Lyminge,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The  village 
stands  If  mile  E  of  Stane  Street,  and  has  a  station  on  the 
S.E.E.,  70  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  (S.O.)  Area  of  the  parish,  4617  acresj 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  835 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with 
Paddlesworth,  881.  The  manor  passed  to  the  Ai'chbishops  of 
Canterbury ;  was  sm'rendered  by  Ai'chbishop  Cranmer  to  the 
Crown  ;  and  went  through  various  possessors  to  Lord  Lough- 
borough, thence  to  the  Price  family,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
Kelceys.  A  nunnery  was  established  here  by  Ethelbnrga,  and 
she  was  buried  in  the  church.  The  nunnery  was  destroyed  by 
the  Danes  and  early  disappeared,  but  the  monastery  (it  was 
a  double  foundation)  suiTived  till  965.  A  spring,  called  St 
Eadburg's  Well,  is  near  the  church,  and  forms  a  headstream 
of  the  Little  Stem-  river.  Upwards  of  1000  acres  are  under- 
wood, and  part  of  the  land  is  hilly,  with  a  light  poor  soil,  but 
the  rest  is  very  fertile.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with 
the  perpetual  cm-acy  of  Paddlesworth,  in  the  diocese  of  Can- 
terbniy;  gi-oss  value,  £720  with  residence.  The  apsidal 
foundations  of  the  nunnery  church  are  to  be  seen  on  the  S 
side  of  the  present  one.  It  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Eoman  villa  of  Lyminge,  and  the  present  church  was  buib 
by  Dunstan  out  of  the  remains  of  the  origmal  monastic 
buildings.  The  archbishops  had  a  palace  here  which  existed 
from  965  to  1400.  The  present  church  comprises  nave,  N 
aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a  remarkable  flying  buttress,  and  has 
been  repaired.  There  is  a  massive  tower,  built  by  Cardinal 
Morton  out  of  the  remains  of  the  archbishop's  palace,  in 
which  are  six  very  fine  bells.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel 
which  was  recently  built  on  a  new  site.  The  Elham  Work- 
house, situated  at  Etching  Hill,  is  in  this  parish. 

Lymington,  The,  a  river  of  Hants.  It  rises  in  the  New 
Forest,  near  the  boundary  with  Wiltshire,  and  runs  abont  12 
miles  south-south-eastwai-d,  past  Boldre,  to  the  Solent  at 
Lymington.  Beautiful  views  ai'C  on  it  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hayward  Mill  and  Boldre. 

Lymington,  a  maiket-town,  a  municipal  borough,  and  a 
parish  in  Hants.  The  town  stands  on  the  W  bank  of  the 
Lymington  river,  contiguous  to  the  Solent,  with  two  stations 
on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  one  being  called  Lymington  Pier,  96 
miles  from  London,  and  16  miles  SW  by  S  of  Southampton. 
It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  ofiice.  The 
borough  and  parish  boundai-ies  are  conterminous.  Acreage, 
1515  of  land  and  750  of  water;  population,  4551.  It  was 
known  at  Domesday  as  Lentune.  The  manor  belonged  then 
to  Roger  de  Ivry,  passed  to  the  De  Eedvers  and  to  Isabella 
de  Fortibus,  and  went  afterwards  to  the  Conrtenays,  whose 
three  golden  bezants  still  figure  in  the  town's  arms.  A  lai-ge 
ancient  earthwork,  called  the  Buckland  Rings,  in  the  form  of 
an  irregular  cu-cle,  surrounded  by  a  deep  trench  and  a  double 
vallum,  and  defended  on  two  sides  by  outworks,  is  about  a 
mile  to  the  N,  and  so  many  as  about  200  lbs.  of  Eoman 
corns  were  found  in  1744.  Salt  works,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  probably  date  as  far  back  as  the  .ancient  British  times, 
adjoin  large  heaps  of  wood  ashes,  which  ai-e  supposed  to  have 
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been  the  refuse  of  workings  by  the  ancient  Britons,  were  of 
so  much  importance  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  as  to  give  the 
town  then  a  good  export  trade  in  salt,  continued  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century  to  be  carried  on  in  so  many  as 
forty  salterns,  and  to  yield  a  very  large  amount  of  duty,  fell 
gradually  off  till  they  employed  no  more  than  two  or  three 
salterns,  and  finally  enthely  disappeared.  The  town  was  also 
noted  for  the  production  of  Epsom  salts  or  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia An  import  trade  in  French  wines  was  considerable  in 
the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  so  important  was  the  port  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  that  it  then  fitted  out  and  manned  nine 
ships  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  while  Portsmouth  fitted 
cut  and  manned  only  four.  Guidott  the  physician  was  a 
native  of  the  town,  and  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth  takes  from  it 
the  title  of  Viscount. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  intersected  at 
right  angles  by  several  smaller  ones ;  has,  of  late  years, 
undergone  very  considerable  improvement,  and  contains  many 
neat  and  commodious  houses.  The  part  near  the  shore 
commands  very  fine  views,  the  beach  affords  good  facilities 
for  salt-water  bathing,  the  environs  are  studded  with  hand- 
some villas  and  mansions,  the  neighbom-hood  is  highly  beau- 
tiful and  gives  ample  scope  for  pleasant  e.'icursions ;  and  a  neck 
of  land  four  miles  to  the  S  terminates  in  the  attractions  of 
Hurst  Castle,  which  was  built  by  Heniy  VIII.  to  defend  the 
Golent  Straits.  Charles  I.  was  confined  for  a  short  time  in 
the  castle  previous  to  his  removal  to  Caiisbrook.  The  chief 
public  buildings  are  a  town-hall,  assembly  rooms,  a  literary 
institute,  a  church,  two  dissenting  chapels,  an  endowed  school, 
and  a  workhouse.  The  church  is  a  brick  and  stone  structure 
of  different  periods,  altered  from  its  original  character,  has  a 
fine  E  window  erected  in  1887  to  the  memory  of  Sir  George 
Sartorius,  senior  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  which  consists 
of  five  parts,  all  connected  with  the  history  of  our  Lord  and 
his  disciples  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee — the  central  subject  being 
the  figm-e  of  our  Lord  standing  on  the  sea  as  Master  of  the 
*'  great  waters."  The  church  has  also  an  embattled  tower, 
and  contains  a  monumental  bust  of  C.  Colbourne  by  Eys- 
brack,  and  a  monument  to  Captain  Rogers  by  Bacon.  It  was 
restored  in  1874.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester;  value,  £300.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  town  has  two  banks  and  two  chief  inns,  is  a  seat  of 
petty  sessions,  a  sub-port  to  Southampton  and  a  coastguard 
station,  and  publishes  a  weekly  newspaper.  A  Cottage  Con- 
valescent Home  was  erected  in  1876.  Lands  at  Pennington 
were  purchased  and  laid  out  for  a  cemetery  in  1889.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  fairs  are  held  on  12  and 
13  May,  and  2  and  3  Oct.,  and  yacht-building  and  a  coasting 
trade  are  carried  on.  The  harbour  has  a  commodious  quay 
and  store-rooms,  admits  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  prior  to 
1731,  when  damage  was  done  to  it  by  the  construction  of 
a  dam  to  the  N  of  the  town,  admitted  vessels  of  500  tons. 
The  entrance  of  the  creek  has  good  and  facile  anchorage  in 
from  4  to  6  fathoms,  and  is  a  favourite  shelter  for  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Yacht  squadron.  The  town  is  a 
borough  by  prescription,  sent  two  members  to  Parliament 
till  1867,  afterwards  only  one,  and  by  the  Redistribution  of 
Seats  Act  in  1886  its  representation  was  merged  in  that  of 
the  county.  It  is  governed  by  a  corporation  consisting  of 
a  mayor,  4  alderman,  and  12  councillors. 

Lyminster,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  2  miles  from  Littlehamp- 
ton  station  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R.,  near  the  river  Amn,  and 
2  SSE  of  Ai-undel.  It  contains  the  hamlets  of  Crossbush, 
Toddington,  and  Wick,  and  the  chapelry  of  Warniugcamp, 
and  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office  under  Arundel ;  money 
order  ofBce,  Arundel.  Acreage,  2730 ;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  1G93 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1852.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  has  increased  considerably  owing  to 
its  proximity  to  Littlehampton,  which  has  come  into  favour 
as  a  seaside  resort.  Lyminster  House,  Brookfield,  Lyminster 
Court,  Crossbush  House,  and  Lyminster  Lodge,  are  chief 
residences.  A  small  nunnery  was  here  in  the  Saxon  times, 
became  a  priory  of  Benedictme  nnns  under  the  abbey  of 
Almanasehe  in  Normandy,  and  was  given  by  Henry  VI.  to 
Eton  College.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Chichester ;  net  value,  £200  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of 
Eton  College,  Oxford.  The  church  is  very  ancient,  includes 
Transition  Norman  and  Early  English  portions,  and  has  a 
very  lofty  chancel  arch  and  a  square  tower;  the  building 
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was  restored  in  1864,  and  again  in  1883.  There  is  a 
school  chapel  at  Warningcamp.  There  are  a  mission  chm-ch 
and  a  Methodist  chapel  at  Wick.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  is 
lord  of  the  manor. 

Lymm,  a  small  town  and  a  pai-ish  in  Cheshire.  The  town 
stands  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  near  the  rivers  Mersey 
and  Bollin,  4J  miles  ESE  of  Warrington,  and  has  a  station 
on  the  Warrington,  Stockport,  and  Manchester  section  of  the 
L.  &  N.W.E.,  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  ofiice  under 
Warrington,  a  police  station,  the  base  of  an  old  cross,  and 
a  technical  institute.  The  police  station  is  a  small  building 
containing  a  court-room,  &c.,  and  is  used  for  petty  sessions. 
The  lower  steps  of  the  cross  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  are  in  good  preservation.  The  town  is  governed  by  an 
urban  council.  A  good  system  of  drainage  was  completed  in 
1894.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Heatley 
Heath  and  Cliffe  Lane,  and  the  places  called  Crouehley  Lane, 
Burford  Lane,  Lymm  Booths,  Oughtrington,  Broomedge, 
Reddish,  and  Statham,  and  it  extends  to  the  Mersey  and  the 
Bollin.  Acreage,  4375  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  4995  ; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  2955.  Lymm  Hall,  an  ancient  edifice, 
foimerly  moated,  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Domville  family. 
Oughtrington  Hall,  Statham  Lodge,  and  Beechwood,  are  chief 
residences.  Tanning  and  fustian-cutting  ai-e  carried  on. 
Lymm  Lake  is  formed  by  a  dam  on  the  river  Dane ;  below  is 
a  picturesque  wooded  dingle.  Quarries  have  yielded  foot- 
prints of  the  labyrinthodon,  a  gigantic  batrachian  that 
flourished  in  the  Triassic  age.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester;  net  value,  £278  with  residence.  The 
church,  probably  the  fourth  edifice  erected  on  the  present 
site,  was  built  in  1851,  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style;  com- 
prises nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1890 ;  has  a  fine  E  window ;  and  in- 
cludes, in  the  N  aisle,  a  private  chapel  in  lieu  of  one  in  the 
old  church.  There  is  a  recessed  ai'ch  in  the  S  wall,  of  the 
Decorated  period,  about  1322,  and  in  it  what  appears  to  be 
a  Roman  altar.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Oughtrington 
was  constituted  in  1881.  Population,  2040.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Chester;  gross  value,  £278  with 
residence.  The  church  was  erected  in  1872.  There  are 
Congregational,  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist 
chapels. 

Lympne,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The  village 
stands  on  a  scarp  of  hills,  overlooking  Romney  Marsh,  at  the 
end  of  Stane  Street,  near  the  Royal  Military  Canal,  2  miles 
SSW  of  Westenhanger  st.ation  on  the  S.E.R.,  Ij  mile  NW 
of  the  coast  at  Fort  Moncrief,  and  3  miles  W  of  Hythe,  took 
its  name  from  the  river  Limene,  Lemanis,  or  Lymne,  which 
anciently  ran  close  to  it ;  was  the  Portus  Lemanis  or  Portus 
Lemainanus  of  the  Romans ;  was  known  at  Domesday  as 
Limes,  .and  is  now  a  very  small  place.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Hythe ;  money  order  office,  Hythe ;  telegraph  office, 
Stanford.  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  2916;  population, 
493  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  685.  The  river  Limene  gi'eatly 
changed  its  course,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  Eother,  which 
now  enters  the  sea  at  Rye.  A  harbour  was  on  it  close  to  the 
site  of  the  village  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  hence  the 
name  Portus  Lemanis.  A  Roman  station  stood  adjacent  to 
the  harbour,  covered  or  inclosed  about  10  acres,  continued 
long  to  be  a  place  of  gi'eat  strength,  suffered  much  injury 
from  landslips  and  other  physical  agencies  which  changed 
the  course  of  the  river ;  suffered  injury  also  by  the  removal 
of  stones  from  it  as  building  material  for  the  church ;  Took 
eventually  the  name  of  Studfall,  signifying  "  a  fallen  place;" 
and  is  now  represented  by  fragments  large  enough  to  show 
the  great  thickness  of  its  walls,  and  including  the  stump  of  a 
tower  10  feet  high  and  45  in  circumference.  The  station 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  reconsti-uction  by  the  Romans,  as 
the  remains  of  it  include  many  stones  which  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  earlier  buildings.  Excavations  were  made  in 
1850,  and  coins  of  several  emperors,  tiles,  pottery,  glass, 
and  keys  were  then  found.  A  spot  called  Shepway  Cross, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
toward  West  Hythe,  was  long  the  place  where  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  sworn  in,  and  where  his 
courts  were  held.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  village  com- 
mands a  very  fine  seaward  view.  The  parish  contains  also 
the  hamlet  of  Conrt-at-Street.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
united  with  the  vicarage  of  West  Hythe,  in  the  diocese  of 
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<3antei'bury  ;  value,  £273  with  residence.  Patron,  tlie  Arch- 
deacon of  CanteriJiiry.  The  church  has  Norman  portions, 
includes  stones  tal;en  from  the  Roman  station,  has  a  tower, 
and  was  restored  at  a  great  expense  in  1877-78.  A  castel- 
lated house  adjoins  the  church,  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  really  shows  characters  of  the 
Edwardi.an  period,  and  was  probably  a  watch-tower  built  in 
lieu  of  the  fallen  towers  of  the  Eouian  fortress.  An  ancient 
chapel  stood  ne.ar  Court-at-Street,  was  visited  by  the  pilgrims 
from  Canterbury  in  the  time  of  A'Becket,  and  is  now  a  ruin. 

Lympsfield.     See  Limpsfield. 

Lympsham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Axe,  3  miles  S  of  Weston-super- 
Jlare,  and  2  from  Bleadon  station  on  the  G.W.li.,  and  has  a 
post  office  nnder  Weston-super-Mare  ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  East  Brent.  Acreage  of  parish,  2082 ;  popula- 
tion, 420.  The  manor  belonged  formerly  to  Glastonbury 
Abbey.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells  ;  gross  value,  £620.  The  church  is  Later  English,  in 
good  condition,  and  consists  of  nave,  N  aisle,  and  chancel, 
with  porch  and  tower.     There  i.s  a  Wesleyan  chapel, 

Lympston,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  eastuary  of  the  Exe,  and  has  a  station 
on  the  L.  &  S.W.K.,  178  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  post, 
anoney  order,  and  telegraph  office.  It  was  described  by 
Leland  as  "  a  pretty  townlet  with  a  great  trade  in  shippes  ;  " 
caiTies  on  a  considerable  trade  in  fish,  is  a  sea-bathing  resort, 
^nd  has  some  good  inns  and  lodging-houses.  The  parish 
contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Sowdon.  Acreage,  973  of  land 
and  280  of  water;  population,  1097.  The  manor  belongs  to 
the  Drake  family.  There  are  several  handsome  residences. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  value,  £2-15 
with  residence  The  chm'ch  was  rebuilt  in  1864,  but  retains 
the  fine  and  very  ancient  tower  of  the  previous  edifice.  There 
are  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  and  a  working  men's  club. 

Lynas  Point,  a  small  headland  in  Llanelian  parish, 
Anglesey,  2|-  miles  E  of  Amlwch,  A  lighthouse  is  here,  was 
erected  in  1835  and  altered  in  1879,  shows  an  occulating 
light,  darkening  for  two  seconds  at  every  ten  seconds,  128 
feet  high,  visible  at  a  distance  of  10  miles,  A  semaphore- 
telegraph  tower  was  formerly  here,  571  feet  high,  forming  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  communication  between  Holyhead  and 
Liverpool.  Inward-bound  ships  for  Liverpool  call  at  a  con- 
tiguous cove  to  take  in  pilots. 

Lynby.     See  Linby, 

Lynch,  a  hamlet  in  the  N  of  Herefordshire,  on  the  river 
Teme,  3  miles  W  of  Tenbury, 

Lynch,  a  hamlet  in  the  KW  of  Herefordshii-e,  1  mile  W 
of  Pembridge. 

Lynch,  a  hamlet  in  Selworthy  parish,  Somerset,  3j  miles 
W  of  Minehead. 

Lynch,  Sussex,     See  Linch, 

Lyndford,     See  Lyxfoed, 

Lyndhurst,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Hants,  The  village 
stands  near  the  centre  of  the  New  Forest,  2^  miles  SW  by  W 
of  Lyndhurst  Road  station  on  the  L.  &  SrW.K.,  and  9  SW 
of  Southampton,  is  the  capital  of  the  New  Forest,  and  a  seat 
of  petty  sessions,  contains  the  Queen's  House,  in  which  the 
Forest  courts  are  held,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  linden  or  lime 
tree,  and  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  family  of  Copley 
The  Queen's  House  is  a  plain  edifice  dating  from  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  is  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord  W.arden 
when  he  visits  the  Forest,  was  the  abode  of  George  III. 
during  a  week  in  1789  when  on  his  road  to  Weymouth,  and 
includes  the  Verderer's  Hall  fitted  with  green-covered  magis- 
terial seats  and  containing  au  ancient  iron  stirrup  probably 
not  older  than  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  the  stirrap  used  by  William  Rufns  on  the 
day  of  his  fatal  hunting.  The  parish  contains  also  the  ham- 
lets of  Pike  Hill,  Clay  Hill,  and  part  of  Emery  Down. 
Acreage,  3825;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  18G7;  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  with  Minstead,  2281.  Under  the  Local 
■Government  Act  of  1894,  Lyndhurst,  Emery  Down,  and 
.Bank  were  fonned  into  a  parish  council  with  fifteen  members. 
Lyndhurst  is  fast  becoming  a  large  summer  f.X'ihionable  resort. 
The  manor  belongs  to  the  Crown.  Brooklands,  Foxlease, 
•Curt'nells,  and  Glasshayes  are  all  handsome  seats  in  the 
neighbourhood.     The  liring  is  a  chapelry,  annexed  to  the 
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rectory  of  Minstead,  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  net  valne, 
£175.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
is  modern,  and  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  with  clerestory, 
a  deep  ch.ancel,  and  N  and  S  transepts.  It  was  reroofed  in 
1894,  and  has  beautiful  carvings  representing  angels,  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  nave,  and  archangels  in  the  chancel. 
The  chancel-screen  and  pulpit  are  of  stone,  finely  carved, 
representing  angels  in  the  act  of  worship.  In  1894  the  bap- 
tistery at  the  W  end  under  the  tower  was  enriched  with  a  font 
of  rare  marble,  and  the  floor  of  the  sacrarium  and  baptistery  are 
in  whole  blocks  of  white  and  black  marble.  It  has  also  a  fine 
organ.  The  church  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  one  re- 
built by  George  II.  It  has  some  beautiful  flower-carving  on 
the  capitals ;  also  a  magnificent  fresco  representing  the 
parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  painted  and  presented  to  the 
church  by  Sir  F.  Leighton,  a  native  of  the  parish,  and  several 
monuments,  one  by  Flaxman.  There  are  B.aptist  and  Ply- 
mouth Brethren  chapels. 

Lyndhurst  Eoad,  a  railway  station  in  Hants,  on  the 
L.  &  S.W.R.,  84  miles  from  London. 

Lyndon,  a  parish  in  Rutkand,  on  the  river  Chater,  2i 
miles  E  of  Manton  and  Uppingham  station  on  the  M.R.", 
and  4i  NE  of  Uppingham.  Post  town,  Oakham ;  money 
order  and  telegi-aph  office.  North  Luffenham.  Acreage,  911 ; 
population,  112.  The  manor,  with  Lyndon  Hall,  a  fine  and 
ancient  mansion  of  stone,  belongs  to  the  Conant  family. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough ;  net 
value,  £132  with  residence.  The  church  is  an  ancient 
building  of  stone  in  the  Early  English  style,  has  a  tower, 
and  was  restored  and  enlarged  in  186G  at  a  cost  of  about 
£1400.  The  churchyard  contains  a  monumental  tablet  to 
Whiston  the  translator  of  Josephus. 

Lyne,  The,  a  river  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  rising  on 
Blackbarrow  Down  in  Exmoor,  and  running  north-westward 
to  the  Bristol  Channel  at  Lindon. 

Lyne  or  Line,  The,  a  river  of  the  E  of  Northumberland, 
falling  into  the  sea  at  Linemouth  above  Newbiggin  Point. 

Lyneal.     See  Lineal. 

Lyneham,  a  hamlet  and  a  township  in  the  civil  parish  of 
Milton-under-Wychwood,  Oxfordshire,  on  the  river  Evenlode, 
4 J  miles  SW  of  Chipping  Norton,  and  2  N  by  W  from  Ship- 
ton  station  on  the  G.W^E.  Post  town.  Chipping  Norton ; 
money  order  office,  Milton-under-Wychwood ;  telegraph  office, 
Shipton  station.  Acreage  of  township,  1943;  population, 
192.  Along  with  Jlilton  and  Bruern  it  has  been  made 
a  separate  ecclesiastical  parish.     There  is  a  Methodist  chaoel, 

Ljmeham  or  Lineham,  a  vilkage  and  a  parish  in  Wilt- 
shire. The  village  st.auds  1^  mile  S  of  the  Wiltshire  and 
Berks  Canal,  2f  miles  of  D'antsey,  and  4  SW  of  Wootton 
Bassett  station  on  the  G.W.R.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Chippenham;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Bradenstoke. 
Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  3456  ;  population,  1012;  of  the 
ecclesiastical.  626.  Lyneham  Court  is  a  farmhouse.  Au 
Augustinian  priory,  called  Bradenstock  Abbey,  was  founded 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  near  Clack  village,  .and 
has  left  considerable  traces  at  the  farmstead  of  Clack.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  value,  £140 
with  residence.  The  church  is  ancient,  has  been  beautifully 
restored,  and  contains  some  monuments, 

LynehiU,  a  liberty  in  Penkridge  township  and  parish, 
Staffordshire,  near  Penkridge, 

Lynemouth,     See  Lixmouth. 

Lynesack  and  Softley,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Hamsterley  parish,  Durham,  on  headstreams  of  the 
river  Gaunless,  2  miles  W  by  N  of  Cockfield  station  on  the 
N.E.R.,  and  7  NNE  of  Barnard  Castle,  There  is  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegi'aph  office  (R.S,0.)  at  Butterknowle, 
Acreage  of  township,  3743,  besides  2042  acres  of  undivided 
moor,  common  to  Lynesack  and  Softley,  Hamsterley,  and  South 
Bedbuni ;  population,  2835,  The  ecclesiastical  parisli  was 
formed  in  1851,  Population,  2883,  Part  of  the  land  is  a 
barren  hilly  tract,  called  South  Side,  Jlany  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  employed  in  coal  mines  at  Butterknowle  and  Wood- 
land, The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Durham ; 
gi'oss  value,  £306  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  The  church  was  erected  in  1848,  is  a  plain  building 
in  the  Early  English  style,  and  was  renovated  in  1892, 
There  are  also  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels, 

Lyneside.    See  Liseside, 
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Lynford,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  on  tlie  river  Wissey,  4f 
miles  NXE  of  Brandon  station  on  the  G.E.E.,  and  7J  NW 
by  N  of  Thetfoid.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Mundford  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  1500;  popnlation,  101. 
Lynford  Hall,  a  splendid  mansion  in  the  Tudor  style,  is 
Bituated  in  a  small  paik.  The  church  was  destroyed  some 
centuries  ago ;  there  is  no  incumbent,  and  the  parish  is  not 
icclesiastically  connected  with  any  other  parish.  There  is  a 
lioman  Catholic  chapel,  a  building  of  flint  and  stone,  which 
was  erected  in  1879. 

Lyng,  a  vill.age  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Wensum,  3  miles  W  from  Lenwade  station 
on  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Joint  railway,  4^  S  by 
W  from  Eeepham  station  on  the  G.E.E.,  and  7  NE  from 
Dereham.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Norwich  ;  money  order 
office.  Great  Witchingham ;  telegraph  office,  Lenwade  railwivy 
station.  Acre.ige  of'paiish,  UI73;  population,  437.  It  h.is 
a  parish  council  of  seven  members.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  gi'oss  value,  £450  with  residence. 
The  church  is  a  small  building  of  flint  in  the  Early  English 
style.  There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel.  There  was 
formerly  in  this  parish  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Edmund, 
some  ruins  of  which  are  still  standing. 

Lyngen.     See  Lijjgen. 

Lynher,  The,  a  river  of  Cornwall.  It  rises  in  the  Alter- 
non  Hills,  near  Brown  Willy  Mountain ;  runs  about  17  miles 
south-eastward,  past  Callington,  to  Landrake ;  begins  there 
to  be  estuarial,  with  the  appearance  of  a  lake;  proceeds  about 
4  miles  southw.ard,  sending  off  branches  toward  St  Germans; 
and  then  goes  about  5  miles  eastward,  with  increasing  expan- 
sion, to  the  Hamoaze  below  Saltash. 

Lynmouth,  a  village  in  Devonshire,  on  a  small  bay  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  at  the  month  of  the  rivers  East  Lyn  and 
West  Lyn,  18  miles  NE  of  Barnstaple.  It  has  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Barnstaple.  A  service  of 
first-class  steamers  plies  between  Ilfracombe,  Bristol,  CardifF, 
and  Lynmouth  in  the  season.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
place,  is  frequented  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  several  hotels, 
salt-water  baths,  and  excellent  lodging-houses.  Much  of 
the  older  portion  of  it  was  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  in  1G07 
during  a  gale  at  springtide.  The  bold  promontory  called 
Countesbnry  Foreland,  flanks  the  E  side  of  its  bay;  pre- 
cipitous hills,  falling  abruptly  to  the  water's  edge  from  a 
height  of  about  1300  feet,  are  all  around;  and  a  highly 
romantic  tract,  comprising  wild  ridges,  towering  crags,  sub- 
alpine  valleys,  and  impetuous  streams,  and  merging  into 
Exmoor,  forms  the  environs.  Southey  pronounced  Lynmouth 
the  finest  spot  be  ever  saw,  except  Cintra  and  the  Arrabida, 
and  says,  respecting  its  two  rivers — "Each  of  these  flows 
down  a  combe,  rolling  down  over  huge  stones  like  a  long 
waterfall;  and  immediately  at  their  junction  they  enter  the 
sea,  and  the  rivers  and  the  sea  make  but  one  sound  of  uproar. 
Of  these  combes,  the  one  is  richly  wooded,  the  other  runs 
between  two  high,  bare,  stony  hills;  From  the  bill  between 
the  two  is  a  prospect  most  magnificent;  on  either  hand 
combes,  and  the  river  before  the  little  village — the  beautiful 
little  village.  Ascending  from  Lynmouth,  up  a  road  of 
peculiar  steepness,  you  reach  a  lane  whicli  by  a  slight  descent 
leads  to  the  Valley  of  Fiocks — a  spot  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  wonders  in  the  west  of  England."  The  streams 
afford  prime  trout  fishing,  and  occasionally  s.almon  fishing. 
In  the  winter  large  quantities  of  herrings  are  frequently 
caught.  An  hydraulic  lift  lias  been  constructed  for  taking 
persons  up  from  Lynmouth  to  Lynton.  In  1886  Lynmouth 
was  ecclesiastically  annexed  to  Countesbury,  and  a  small 
church  was  erected  in  the  Early  Enghsh  style.  There  is  a 
lifeboat  station. 

Lynn,  a  hamlet  in  Shenstone  parish,  Staffordshire,  4  miles 
SSW  of  Lichfield. 

Lynn,  King's  Lynn,  or  Lynn  Regis,  a  parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough,  a  market-town,  a  seaport  in  Norfolk, 
and  the  head  of  a  union  and  county  court  district.  The  town 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Onse,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Nar  navigation,  2  miles  S  of  the  SE  extremity  of  the 
Wash,  98J  miles  from  London  by  road  and  99  by  rail,  2C2 
N  from  Ely,  and  48^  W  by  N  from  Norwich.  It  is  an  im- 
portant terminus  of  the  G.E.E.,  G.N.E.,  M.E.,  and  Midland 
nnd  Great  Northern  Joint  railway,  by  which  it  has  communi- 
cation witli  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Camden  derives  its 
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name  from  the  Celtic  word  Ihjn,  signifying  "a  pool"  or  "ao 
expanse  of  water,"  but  Spelman  derives  it  from  the  Saxon 
hail,  signifying  "a  tenure  in  fee."  Tlie  name  occurs  in 
Domesday  book  as  Leen  and  Lena.  The  town,  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  already  a  port,  with  consider- 
able customs  and  many  salt-works;  it  belonged  then,  and 
had  belonged  prei-iously,  to  certaiii  bishops ;  it  continued  till 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  be  under  the  peculiar  jurisdiction, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  bishops  of  Norwich ;  and 
it  was  known  dming  that  period  as  Lynn  Episcopi  or  Bishops 
Lynn.  It  was  early  and  long  a  gi'eat  resort  of  Hollanders, 
Flemings,  and  others  from  the  Continental  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  in  the  time  of  Eicbard  I.  it  was  much  fre- 
quented by  Jews  and  had  a  good  trade.  Louis  the  Dauphin 
took  it  in  1216.  King  John  re-took  it,  chartered  it,  returned 
to  it  for  the  purpose  of  removing  his  treasures  when  they 
were  endangered  bvFrauce,  and,  leaving  it  to  cross  the  Wash, 
was  overtaken  there  by  the  tide,  losing  all  his  baggage  and 
very  nearly  his  life.  Henry  III.  deprived  it  of  its  liberties 
on  the  gi-onnd  of  alleged  sedition,  but  afterwards  restored 
them  on  becoming  convinced  of  its  loy.alty.  It  was  visited  by 
Edward  III.  in  1430,  and  it  had  a  mint  in  his  time,  and  sent 
nineteen  ships  to  the  fleet  against  France.  Edward  IV. 
visited  it  in  1470-71,  on  his  way  to  and  from  Flanders,  and 
lodged  at  Red  Mount.  Henry  VII.  visited  it  in  1498,  and 
lodged  in  the  Angustinian  friary.  Henry  VIII.  renewed  its 
charter  and  changed  its  name  to  Lynn  Regis  or  King's  Lynn. 
Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  visited  it  in  1528,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1676.  The  plague  devastated  it  in  1585, 1598, 
1624,  1635,  1636,  and  1666.  A  Dutch  Protestant  called 
George  Vanparre  was  burnt  in  it  in  1551,  and  many  persons 
charged  with  witchcraft  were  burnt  m  it  in  the  16th  and  the 
17th  centuries.  A  rascally  witch-finder  named  Hopkins  was 
patronized  by  the  magistrates,  and  being  paid  a  certain  sum 
for  every  woman  whom  he  declared  to  be  a  witch,  he  was  at 
small  loss  to  find  victims.  The  town  declared  for  Charles  I. 
in  the  Civil  Wars ;  was  garrisoned  with  5000  men  in  his 
cause ;  stood  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  days,  in  the  autumn  of 
1643,  by  a  force  of  about  18,000  under  the  Eari  of  Man- 
chester; surrendered  at  the  end  of  that  period;  and  was 
garrisoned  for  the  Parliament  thence  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  John  Capegrave,  a  Provincial  of  the  Austin  friai-s  who 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  author  of  a  "Chronicle 
of  England ; "  Geoffrey  the  grammarian,  a  Dominican  friar 
who  compiled  the  first  English  and  Latin  dictionary  which 
was  ever  printed ;  Nicholas  of  Lynn,  a  Carmellite  or  Fran- 
ciscan who  is  said  to  have  undertaken  in  1330  the  first 
expedition  to  the  Polar  regions ;  William  Sautre  or  Sauter,  a 
Wickliffite  who  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  in  1401 ;  William 
Gale,  an  eminent  Angustinian,  who  died  in  1507;  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Keene,  an  ambassador,  who  died  in  1757;  Frances 
Burney,  the  novelist;  and  Dr  C.  Burney,  son  of  the  historian 
of  music,  were  natives,  ilai-quis  Townshend  takes  from  Lynn 
the  title  of  Baron. 

The  town  was  granted  a  charter  by  King  John,  and  it  has 
had  eighteen  other  charters  since,  granted  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  Edward  IL,  Edward  III.,  Henry 
v.,  Heniy  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  James  L,  Charies  II., 
and  George  II.  It  is  now  governed  by  a  corporation  con- 
sisting of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  councillors,  who  also 
act, as  the  urban  district  council.  The  municipal  borough 
consists  of  the  parishes  of  St  Margaret  and  All  Saints,  or 
South  Lynn,  and  it  is  divided  into  the  North,  South,  and 
Middle  Wards.  The  parliamentary  borough  is  co-extensive 
with  the  municipal  borough.  Lynn  sent  two  members  to 
Parliament  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  until  the  passing  of 
the  Eedistribution  of  Seats  Act,  ISS.ijwhcn  the  number  was 
reduced  to  one.  The  area  of  the  borough  is  3061  acres; 
population,  18,360.  The  area  of  St  Margaret's  parish  is 
672  acres;  population.  12,713;  of  South  Lynn,  '.'oS;!  acres; 
population,  5047.  Of  the  ecclesiastical  parishes,  that  of 
North  Lynn,  St  Edmund  with  St  Margaret  and  St  Nidi.ilas, 
has  a  population  of  7855;  St  John  the  Evangelist,  3794; 
All  Saints,  South  Lynn,  5647.  The  tract  of  country  to  the 
W  of  the  town,  and  across  the  head  of  the  Wash,  is  an 
alluvial  flat;  but  the  tract  to  the  E  rises  in  gentle  eminences, 
and  is  interspersed  with  villas  and  plantations.  The  town 
is  about  Ij  mile  long  and  more  than  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
is   encompassed  on   the   land   side   by  a  deep  wet  fosse. 
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formerly  defended  by  a  strong  embattled  wall  witb  nine 
bastions.  Extensive  ruins  of  the  wall  still  exist,  and  the 
S  gate  of  it,  a  fine  tower  with  a  lofty  pointed  archway  for 
carriages  and  two  smaller  ones  for  foot-passengers,  still 
stands.  An  octagonal  tower  called  the  Red  Jlount,  used 
formerly  for  both  military  and  ecclesiastical  purposes,  is 
near  the  fosse  on  the  E  side  of  the  town.  The  streets  for  the 
most  part,  though  clean  and  well-paved,  are  narrow.  Great 
modern  improvements,  however,  have  been  made.  New  streets, 
comparatively  spacious,  have  been  formed ;  old  streets  have 
been  widened ;  and  many  large  and  h.andsome  houses  have 
been  built.  West  Lynn,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse,  is  a 
suburb,  and  communicates  with  the  town  by  a  ferry.  Gay- 
Tvood  also  is  suburban,  and  includes  Higbgate  and  Albion 
Place.  Public  walks,  margined  with  trees  and  shrubs,  are 
neai-the  London  Road,  and  one  of  them — in  form  of  an  avenue 
shaded  with  lofty  lime  and  chestnut  trees — extends  from 
Guanock  Ten-aee  to  the  Red  Mount,  and  goes  thence,  along 
the  inner  bank  of  the  dilapidated  town  walls,  as  far  as  the 
railway  station.  There  is  a  bridge  25  feet  wide  and  500  in 
length  between  the  abutments,  constructed  of  wrought-iron 
lattice  girders  supported  upon  foui"  piers,  which  crosses  the 
Ouse  and  connects  Lynn  with  West  Lynn.  It  was  built  by 
the  Ouse  Outfall  Commissioners  at  a  cost  of  £20,000,  and 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  1873.  The  town  has  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  drawn  from  a  stream  at  Gayston  and  Grim- 
ston,  the  waterworks  being  the  property  of  the  corporation. 

The  Tuesday  market-place  comprises  an  area  of  3  acres ; 
is  suiTOunded  by  large  handsome  houses,  inns,  and  shops  ; 
serves  for  meat,  ponltiy,  and  fish  market ;  had  formerly,  in 
the  centre,  an  elegant  market  cross,  and  has  now  there  a 
handsome  pillar,  [combining  gas-lamp  and  pubhc  fountain. 
The  market-house  and  corn  exchange  are  here,  and  the  former 
was  erected  in  1830,  at  a  cost  of  £3800  ;  the  latter  in  1854, 
at  a  cost  of  £2450.  The  Satm'd.ay  raarket-place  is  at  the 
end  of  High  Street  furthest  from  the  Tuesday  market-place, 
and  serves  for  butchers  and  others.  The  Guildhall,  formerly 
the  hall  of  the  Trinity  Guild,  is  here,  has  a  chequered  front 
of  flint  and  stone,  Gothic  windows,  and  includes  under  its 
roof  assembly  rooms.  The  council  and  magistrates'  rooms 
adjoin  the  Guildhall,  are  adorned  with  many  fine  paintings, 
and  contain  the  red  register  of  Lynn,  which  consists  of  150 
leaves,  dates  from  130a,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  paper  books 
in  existence.  Other  civic  treasures  are  an  ancient  State 
sword,  an  elaborately-chased  covered  cup  of  silver  weighing 
73  ounces ;  four  silver-gilt  maces,  which  are  carried  before 
the  mayor  on  all  State  occasions,  and  some  silver  chains. 
Additional  municipal  accommodation  was  provided  by  extension 
in  1896.  The  Custom-house  on  Purfleet  Quay  was  erected 
in  1683.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  religious  honse  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Tiinity  Guild,  and  is  in  a  mixed  Greek 
style,  with  carious  pyramidal  roof,  surmounted  by  a  small 
open  turret  terminating  in  a  pinnacle  at  a  height  of  90  feet; 
and  has  over  the  entrance  a  statue  of  Charles  II.  The 
Athenseum,  in  Baxter's  Plain,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  was 
erected  in  1854 ;  is  an  extensive  ornamental  brick  structure ; 
contains  a  fine  hall,  84  feet  long  and  42  wide,  for  concerts, 
lectures,  exhibitions,  and  public  meetings;  and  includes  a 
museum  with  a  large  collection  of  oraithological  specimens. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  building,  however,  which  is 
private  property,  is  used  as  a  post  office.  The  Stanley 
Library,  formerly  kept  in  the  AtheniEum,  now  occupies  a 
building  in  St  James'  Road,  which  was  erected  in  1883,  and 
presented  to  the  town  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.  St 
Margaret's  Church  Library,  waich  includes  some  manuscripts 
of  the  13th  and  14tb  centuries,  is  also  preserved  here.  The 
theatre  in  St  James'  Street  is  a  large  edifice  of  brick  belong- 
ing in  part  to  tlie  corporation  and  partly  to  other  share- 
holders. The  public  baths  on  Common  Staith  Quay  were 
constructed  in  1856,  are  formed  of  brick,  and  have  very  con- 
venient fittings,  with  hot  and  cold,  salt  and  fresh,  and  shower 
and  swimming  baths.  The  pilot  office,  on  the  same  quay,  was 
erected  in  1803,  and  is  a  red  brick  building  with  an  octagonal 
tower  50  feet  high.  The  county  conrt-house,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  London  Road,  was  built  in  1861,  and  is  an  edifice  of 
brick  iu  the  Italian  style.  The  workhouse  in  Exton's  Road 
is  a  large  building  of  brick  ;  includes  a  chapel  and  an  infirm- 
ary; has  accommodation  for  about  450  inmates,  and  was 
erccied  in  1850  at  a  cost  of  over  £12,000. 
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A  fine  hexagonal  tower,  90  feetbigb,  supported  by  groined 
arches,  stands  near  St  James'  Street ;  belonged  to  the  church 
of  a  Grey  friary  founded  in  1264  by  Thomas  de  Feltsham, 
and  serves  now  as  a  landmark.  A  cuiious  cruciform  Lady's 
chapel  stands  at  Red  Mount;  was  built  about  1482;  and 
comprises  a  crypt  with  barrel  vtiult,  a  pilgi-ims'  and  priests' 
house,  a  massive  octagon  of  brick,  26  feet  in  diameter ;  and  a 
chapel  proper,  17i  feet  long,  14  wide,  and  13  high,  with  fan 
tracery  roof.  The  gate  of  the  Augnstinian  friary,  which  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  Ednard  I.,  and  where'  Henry  VII. 
lodged  in  1498,  is  still  standing.  Some  walls  of  a  Black 
priory,  founded  about  1272  by  "T.  Gedney,  also  are  standing. 
The  gate  of  a  Carmelite  friary  founded  by  Lord  Bardolph,and 
a  gate  of  a  college  founded  about  1500  by  Thoresby,  likewise 
are  standing,  and  show  Later  English  features.  Another 
ancient  monastery,  an  ancient  hospit.il  of  St  John,  and  four 
ancient  lazar  hospitals  have  entirely  dis.appeared.  The  par- 
ish church  of  St  Margai'et  was  founded  in  1100  by  Bishop 
Herbert  de  Lozinga  as  the  church  of  a  Benedictine  priory 
subordinate  to  Norwich  ;  is  an  imposing  cruciform  pile  of 
freestone  in  the  Early  English,  Early  Decorated,  and  Per- 
pendicular styles ;  comprises  chancel  with  chapels,  nave, 
aisles,  and  two  substantial  western  towers,  86  feet  high. 
There  is  a  fine  peal  of  ten  bells.  It  contains  no  fewer  than 
seventy  windows,  is  240  feet  in  length  and  132  wide; 
contains  some  exquisitely  caiTed  stalls  and  7nisereres,  an 
Elizabethan  pulpit,  an  elaborate  screen,  several  ancient 
memorials,  and  two  fine  brasses  of  Flemish  make,  which 
are  reputed  to  be  among  the  largest  in  England.  St 
Nicholas  Church,  now  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St  Slargaret's, 
stands  in  St  Ann's  Street,  is  chiefly  in  the  Perpendicular 
style ;  measures  200  feet  by  78  ;  was  restored  in  1853  ;  has  a 
tower  with  some  13th  century  work,  surmounted  by  a  new  and 
handsome  spire  ;  and  contains  an  elaborately  carved  oak  roof, 
some  ancient  sedilise,  and  a  finely  worked  font  of  1027, 
placed  on  a  pyi'amidal  fiight  of  steps.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, annexed  to  the  rectory  of  North  Lynn,  in  the  diocese 
of  Norwich  ;  net  value,  £285  with  residence.  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Norwich.  The  ecclesiastical  district  of 
St  John  the  Evangelist  was  formed  in  1846  out  of  the  parish 
of  St  Margaret's.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the  gioss  value 
of  £200  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
The  church,  which  stands  in  Blackfriars'  Road,  was  built  in 
1846  at  a  cost  of  about  £5000,  is  of  stone  [n  the  Eariy  Eng- 
lish style,  and  was  repahed  in  1889-90.  The  living  of  the 
parish  of  South  Lynn  is  a  rectoi7  of  the  net  value  of  £262 
with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The 
church  of  All  Saints  is  an  ancient  cruciform  building  of  flint 
and  stone  in  the  Decorated  style,  was  restored  in  1887.  It 
had  formerly  a  western  tower,  which  fell  in  1763.  The 
Congregational  chapel  in  New  Conduit  Street  was  built  in 
1838,  at  a  cost  of  about  £3000,  and  is  a  handsome  edifice. 
The  Union  Baptist  chapel  iu  Pai'adise  Road  was  bnilt  in  1859, 
at  a  cost  of  £3000  ;  is  a  cruciform  edifice  in  the  Early  Eng- 
lish style,  and  has  a  small  tm-ret.  Another  Baptist  chapel  in 
Blackfriars'  Road  is  a  neat  edifice  of  1841,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  £2000.  There  are  three  Wesleyan  chapels,  the  oldest 
being  that  in  Tower  Street,  which  was  built  in  1812,  at  a  cost 
of  £4500,  and  is  large  and  ornamental.  The  others  are 
smaller  buildings  of  more  recent  date.  The  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel  in  London  Koad  was  built  in  1857,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £2000,  and  is  a  brick  structure  in  the  Italian  style. 
The  New  Connexion  Methodist  chapel  in  Railway  Road 
was  rebuilt  in  1893.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Lon- 
don Road  was  bnilt  in  1844,  at  a  cost  of  £2500,  from  a 
design  by  A.  L.  Welby  Pugin,  Esq.,  was  enlarged  iu  1852  by 
addition  of  an  aisle,  and  is  in  the  Early  English  style.  There' 
are  also  Primitive  Methodist  chapels  at  Hi^hgate  and  North- 
End,  a  Unitarian  chapel  in  Broad  Street,  a  Friends'  meeting- 
house, and  a  Salvation  Ai-my  barracks.  The  public  cemetery 
is  on  the  Hardwick  Road,  occupies  about  8  acres,  and  is 
neatly  laid  out. 

The  Grammar  School  in  St  James'  Street  was  founded  about 
1500  as  a  college  by  Thomas  Thoresby,  was  rebuilt  in  1825, 
is  under  the  control  of  a  body  of  twelve  governors,  the  mayor 
of  Lynn  being  one  ex-officio;  has  some  small  exhibitions, 
aud  had  Eugene  Aiam  as  an  nsher  at  the  time  of  his  appre- 
hension in  1759.  There  are  also  British,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  National  elementary  schools.  St  James'  Hospital  in 
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St  Ja:nes'  Road  was  fouBded  in  the  14th  century,  and  rcbnilt 
in  1722  ;  comprises  twelve  houses  and  a  chapel,  and  has  an 
endowed  income  of  about  £170.  Valingor's  almshouses  in 
South  Lynn  Plain  wore  founded  in  1811.  are  for  four  poor 
women,  and  hare  an  income  of  about  £34.  Framingliam's 
Hospital  in  London  Road  was  founded  in  1676  ;  is  a  neat 
structure  of  brick  with  stone  dressings  ;  comprises  apartments 
for  twelve  inmates  and  a  chapel,  and  has  an  income  of  £400. 
The  Wesleyan  or  Smith's  almshouses  in  St  James'  Road  were 
founded  in  1822;  are  for  eight  aged  poor  women,  and  hiive 
an  income  of  about  £130.  Elsdeu's  almshouses  in  Friars 
Street  were  founded  in  1842,  and  have  an  income  of  £112. 
Garwood  almshouses,  within  Gaywood  paiish,  occupy  the  site 
of  St  Mary  Magdalene's  Hospital,  founded  in  1155  by  Petrus 
Capellanns  ;  were  rebuilt  in  1649 ;  comprise  twelve-  tene- 
ments and  a  chapel  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  have  an  in- 
come of  about  £370.  Sugar's  almshouses  in  Goodwins  Koad, 
erected  and  endowed  by  John  Sugar,  Esq.,  in  1887,  are  for  sis 
widows.  The  West  Norfolli  and  Lynn  Hospital  stands  near 
the  London  Road  ;  was  erected  in  1834  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
£3000  ;  was  enlarged  in  1847  by  the  addition  of  two  wings  ; 
is  a  neat  structure  of  white  brick,  and  has  capacity  for  tifty- 
two  inmates. 

The  town,  a  centre  for  the  farmers  and  graziers  of  Norfolk, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Lincolnshhe,  has  a  head  post  office,  three 
banks,  several  good  hotels,  is  a  seat  of  sessions  and  a  coast- 
guard station,  and  publishes  two  weekly  newspapers.  The 
principal  market  is  that  held  on  Tuesday  for  corn  and  cattle, 
and  another  market  for  meat,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables,  and 
fi-uit,  is  held  on  Satnrd.ay.  Cattle  fairs  are  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  April  and  the  second  Tuesday  of  Nov.,  the  former 
being  chiefly  for  sheep,  of  which  nearly  30,000  are  sometimes 
penned.  A  pleasure  fair  called  the  Mart  commences  on  St 
A^^lentine's  Bay,  and  continues  for  a  fortnight,  and  there  was 
formerly  a  cheese  fair  on  17  Oct.,  but  this  was  abolished  in 
1878.  Although  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  seat  of 
manufactures,  there  are  important  agricultural  implement  and 
engineering  works,  corn  mills,  malt  houses,  breweries,  seed- 
crushing  establishments,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  roperies, 
sail-making,  and  cork-cutting  works,  machine  makers,  mill- 
wrights, and  coach-builders.  Fisheries  are  caiTied  on  for 
shrimps,  cockles,  mussels,  and  whelks,  of  which  immense 
quantities  are  despatched  to  London  and  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Midland  Counties,  and  also  for  smelts,  cod,  and  haddocks. 
From  the  great  facilities  which  it  afforded  for  inland  com- 
munication and  its  convenient  and  sheltered  position  on  the 
north-cast  coast,  Lynn  was,  from  an  early  period,  a  place  of 
considerable  trading  importance.  It  was  connected  with  the 
Hanse  towns  of  the  Baltic,  and  earned  on  with  them  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  corn  and  wine,  and  at  one  time  its  annual 
shipping  revenue  was  only  exceeded  by  the  ports  of  London, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull.  Its  exports  are  now  chiefly  com, 
wool,  quartzose  sand,  and  coprolites,  to  British  ports,  and 
manufactiu"ed  goods,  implements,  machinery,  and  coal  to 
foreign  ports.  Its  imports  include  heavy  tonnages  of  grain, 
chiefly  barley  and  maize,  timber  and  deals  from  the  Baltic  ports, 
linseed,  cotton-seed,  oilcake,  and  cork.  There  is  also  a  trade 
in  wine  which  has  existed  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  In 
former  years  the  space  between  the  town  and  the  open  sea  was 
occupied  by  huge  banks  of  mud  and  sand,  formed  by  the  rapid 
action  of  the  tide  over  the  oozy  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  passage 
to  the  harbotir  was  by  a  narrow  and  intricate  channel.  These 
evils,  however,  were  coiTected  by  the  construction  of  a  direct 
channel,  4  miles  long,  which  was  commenced  in  1850,  and 
which  has  resulted  in  gain  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ouse,  on  the  side  of  the  town.  A  new 
dock,  the  Alexandria,  constructed  in  1867-69,  at  a  cost  of 
£80,000,  contains  a  water  area  of  about  6f  acres,  and  is 
accessible  at  any  high  tide  to  vessels  of  from  1200  to  1500 
Ions.  An  important  addition  to  this  was  made  in  1884  when 
the  Bcntinck  Dock,  1000  feet  long  and  400  feet  wide,  was 
opened  for  traffic  also.  The  estate  of  the  King's  Lynn  Dock 
and  Harbour  Company  covers  an  area  of  about  100  acres, 
and  in  addition  to  the  docks  already  mentioned  includes 
eveiy  convenience  for  the  shipment  and  discharge  of  cargoes, 
together  with  a  branch  railway  which  connects  the  docks 
with  the  G.E.R.,  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Joint  rail- 
way, M.R.,  G.N.R.,  and  L.  &  N.W.R.  The  deep-water 
harbour,  which  is  situated  on  one  of  the  widest  reaches  of 
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the  Onse  estuary,  is  capable  of  accommodating  over  200 
vessels.  The  lunits  of  the  port  extend  from  Eau  Brink  Cut, 
Norfolk,  to  the  SpaiTow  Gap,  the  limit  of  Yarmouth.  The 
fishing  boats  belonging  to  the  port  are  distinguished  by  the 
letters  L.  N.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port  in  1895  was  75  (4500  tons).  The  entries  and 
clearances  each  average  1100  (210,000  tons)  per  annum. 

Lynn  Deeps,  the  NE  portion  of  the  Wash,  in  Norfolk. 
It  is  dirided  from  the  Lincoln  portion,  or  Boston  Deeps,  by 
the  Dog's  Head,  Long  and  Roger  Sands ;  is  flanked  on  the 
E  side  by  Bnrnham,  Sunk,  Stubborn,  and  other  sands;  is 
bounded  on  the  S  by  the  shoals  on  the  w.ay  to  the  Ouse's 
month,  and  by  the  embankments  of  the  Norfolk  Estuaiy 
Works ;  has  a  depth  of  from  5  to  13  fathoms ;  and  is  provided 
with  a  floating  light  put  up  in  1828,  and  situated  G  miles 
NW  by  N  of  Hunstanton  light. 

Lynn,  North,  a  decayed  pm-ish  in  Norfolk,  on  the  river 
Onse,  opposite  the  lower  part  of  Lynn,  1  mile  NW.  Post 
town,  Lynn.  Acreage,  759  ;  population,  115.  The  living  is 
a  rectory,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Lynn,  in  the  diocese  of 
Norwich.  The  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  St  Edmund, 
has  long  since  disappeared.  The  Duke  of  Portland  is  lord 
of  the  manor  and  chief  landowner. 

Lynn,  South,  a  parish  forming  part  of  the  borough  of 
Ltnx. 

Lynn,  West,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  hi  Norfolk.  The 
village  stands  on  the  W  side  of  the  Ouse,  opposite  Lynn, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  fen-y,  and  has  a  post  and 
money  order  office  under  Lynn ;  telegi"aph  office,  Lynn. 
The  parish  comprises  1635  acres ;  population,  578.  The 
parish  council  consists  of  seven  members.  The  livrng  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  gross  value,  £435  with 
residence.  The  church  is  a  building  of  brick  in  the  Late 
Perpendicular  style;  succeeded  an  ancient  one  which  was 
swept  away  by  an  inundation  in  1271 ;  consists  of  nave  and 
transepts,  with  a  tower ;  has  a  memorial  E  window  of  1849 
to  Amelia  Walker ;  and  contains  an  ancient  octagonal  font 
and  a  6ne  brass  of  1503.  There  are  Baptist  and  Wesleyan 
chapels. 

Lynt.     See  Coleshill,  Berks. 

Lynton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire.  The  village 
stands  on  the  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  Lyn,  amid 
magnificent  and  romantic  scenery,  18  miles  E  by  N  of  Ilfra- 
combe,  and  17^  NE  of  Barnstaple  station  on  the  G.W.  and 
L.  &  S.W.  railways.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  under  Barnstaple,  and  is  a  resort  of  tourists 
and  sea- bathers;  enjoys  sea  communication  by  calls  of  the 
Bristol  and  Cardift'  steamers,  and  land  communication  by 
coaches  to  Jlinehead,  Ilfracombe,  and  Barnstaple ;  commands 
facilities  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  other  sports;  possesses 
rich  attractions  of  walks,  rides,  and  sceneiy,  for  visitors,  and 
has  some  good  hotels  and  boai'ding-houses.  The  parish  con- 
tains also  the  village  of  Lynmouth,  and  the  hamlets  of 
Lynbridge,  Barbrook  Jlill,  Cherry  Bridge,  Ilkerton,  and  Dean. 
Acreage,  7203  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  1547  ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  1235.  Some  handsome  residences  have  been 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  river  or  rivers  Lyn  drain 
most  of  the  parish,  take  their  name  from  the  prevalence  of 
cascades,  deep  falls,  and  dark  ravines  within  then*  bed,  and 
give  theii"  name,  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable  for  "  town," 
to  the  parish.  The  scenery  in  most  parts  is  of  the  same 
wild,  grand,  romantic  character  as  in  the  part  around  Lyn- 
mouth, and  noticed  in  our  article  on  that  rillage.  A  path, 
called  the  North  Walk,  leading  from  Lynton  village  to  the 
VaUey  of  Rocks,  to  Castle  Rock,  and  to  other  highly  inter- 
esting spots,  is  p.articulai-ly  interesting,  goes  midway  across 
a  rapid  decli\"ity  of  about  700  feet,  foi-ms  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable terrace-walks  .anywhere  to  be  seen,  and  commands  a 
view  of  the  gorge  of  the  East  Lyn,  of  a  sweep  of  dismal  coast  to 
Lynmouth  Foreland,  and  of  a  vast  extent  of  ocean  horizoned 
by  the  cloud-like  mountains  of  Wales.  The  Valley  of  Rocks 
is  a  vale  about  a  mile  long,  but  not  above  100  yards  wide, 
between  two  lofty  and  somewhat  steep  ridges  of  hill,  is  over- 
spread in  every  direction  by  vast  fragments  of  rock,  and 
derives  a  weird  impressiveness  from  vast  masses  of  bare  rock 
on  the  hill  ridges,  appearing  here  and  there  like  rade  natural 
columns,  and  an-angcd  so  fantastically  along  the  summits  as 
to  resemble  extensive  rnins.  Southey  described  the  N  ridge 
as  "  completely  bare,  excoriated  of  all  turf  and  all  soil,  the 
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vei7  bones  and  skeleton  of  the  eartli,  rock  i-eclining  upon 
rock,  stone  piled  upon  stoue,  a  huge  terrific  mass,"  aud  he  adds 
respecting  the  valley—"  A  palace  of  the  pre- Adamite  kings,  a 
city  of  the  Analdm,  must  have  appeared  so  shapeless  and 
yet  so  like  the  rums  of  what  had  been  shaped  after  the 
water  of  the  floods  subsided."  So  late  as  1824  all  the  traffic 
and  fai-m  carriage  of  the  parish  was  done  by  pack-horses  and 
sledges,  and  not  a  wheeled  carriage  of  any  kind  was  known. 
The  livino-  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  till 
1868  was'united  with  Conntesbury;  value,  £300  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  church  figures 
strikingly  in  the  centre  of  Lynton  village,  was  enlarged  in 
1817,  and  again  in  1833.  It  was  restored  and  enlarged  in 
18'J2,  has  a  square  tower,  and  contains  many  ancient  monu- 
ments.    There  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyau  chapels. 

Lynwode,  Lincolnshire.     See  Liswood. 

Lyons,  including  Easington  Lane,  an  ecclesiastical  parish 
in  Durham,  Ij  mile  from  South  Hetton  station  on  the 
K.E.R.,  3i  miles  NW  of  Easington,  and  4  SE  of  Fence 
Houses.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  at  Easing- 
ton Lane,  under  Hetton-le-Hole  (R.S.O.);  telegraph  office, 
Hetton-le-Hole.  Population,  4411.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  neighbouring  collieries.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Durham ;  gross  value,  £320 
with  residence,  alternately  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
Crown.  There  are  also  Wesleyan  and  Piimitive  llethodist 
chapels,  a  Church  of  England  mission  hall,  and  coUieiy  schools. 

Lyonshall,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Herefordshire.  The 
village  stands  Ij  mile  SE  of  the  river  Arrow,  and  2J  miles  E 
of  liington,  was  once  a  market-town,  and  has  a  station  on 
the  Kingtou  and  Eardisley  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  .and  a  post 
aud  telegraph  office  under  Kington ;  money  order  office, 
Kington.  The  parish  comprises  4760  acres;  population, 
828.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  llaiburys,  passed  to  the 
Devereus  family,  Sir  Stephen  de  Ebroicis,  and  the  Touchets. 
Castle  AVeir,  Lynliales,  and  The  Whittem  are  the  chief  resi- 
dences. A  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  William  Rufus, 
stood  at  the  village,  and  is  mow  represented  by  some  ivy-clad 
remains.  The  Uviug  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ; 
net  value,  £244  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester. The  church  is  of  the  loth  centuiy,  and  the  font  is 
of  the  same  date,  but  there  are  remains  of  an  earlier  church. 
The  tower  and  one  of  the  windows  are  Norman.  It  was 
restored  in  1873.  There  are  Baptist  and  Primitive  Methodist 
chapels. 

Lypiate,  a  hamlet  in  Kilmersdon  parish,  Somerset,  6J 
miles  NW  of  Bath. 

Lypiatt,  Lower  and  Upper,  two  tithings  in  Stroud 
parish,  Gloucestershire,  near  the  canal,  2  miles  E  of  Stroud. 
Lypiatt  Pai'k  belonged  formerly  to  the  Throgmortons,  and 
belongs  now  to  the  Dorington  family,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  place  where  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  hatched.  It 
was  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament  in  the  Civil  War-,  and  was 
taken  in  1642  by  Sir  Jacob  Astley.  Lower  Lypiatt  Manor, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Freame  and  Coxe  families,  is  now  a 
farmhouse. 

Lysfaen.     See  Llysfaen. 

Lyss.     See  Liss. 

Lytchett  Matravers,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Dorset- 
shire. The  village  stands  on  a  hill,  4  miles  from  Hamworthy 
Junction  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  3  from  Bailey  Gate 
station  on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Joint  railway,  and  6i 
NW  of  Poole.  It  commands  a  fine  view,  and  has  a  post  and 
money  order  office  under  Poole;  telegraph  office  at  Bailey  Gate 
station.  Acreage  of  pai'ish,  3413  ;  population,  753.  Under 
the  Local  Government  Act,1894,  it  has  nine  parish  councillors. 
The  manor  belonged  once  to  the  Matravers  family,  and 
belongs  now  to  the  Dillon-Trenchard  family.  The  living 
is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  value,  £350  with 
residence.  Patron,  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  The  church 
is  ancient  but  good,  and  contains  a  monument  to  Lord 
Matravers,  and  several  other  monuments.  There  are  Wes- 
leyau and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Lytchett  Minster,  a  village  and  a  paiish  in  Dorsetshire. 
The  village  stands  at  the  head  of  Lytchett  Bay,  2|-  miles 
from  Hamworthy  Junction  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  and 
4  'WjSW  of  Poole,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph 
office  under  Poole.  Acreage  of  parish,  3325 ;  population,  929. 
There  is  said  to  have  been  an  alien  priory  here,  which  gave  rise 
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to  the  suffix  name  Minster.  Much  of  the  land  is  heath  and 
waste.  A  large  tumulus,  called  Lytchett  Beacon,  is  1|  mile  XE 
of  the  village,  and  serves  as  a  landmark  for  vessels  entering 
Poole  harbour.  Potter's  clay  is  dug  from  pits,  and  sent  to 
Poole  harbour.  Lytchett  Bay  is  a  northern  oflshoot  of  Wai-e- 
ham  hai-bour,  .about  3  miles  in  cucuit,  separated  by  the  upper 
part  of  a  small  peninsula  from  the  Holes  Bay  ofi'shoot  of 
Poole  harbom-.  A  rivulet,  called  the  Rock  Lee  or  Organ 
river,  falls  into  the  W  side  of  Lytchett  Bay,  and  is  crossed, 
near  the  village,  by  a  bridge.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury ;  value,  £200  with  residence.  Patron, 
Eton  College.  The  church  is  modern,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  from  the  materials  of  the  old  priory,  and  has  an  ancient 
tower.  In  the  churcliyai'd  there  are  two  yew  trees  of  grv3at 
antiquity.  There  is  a  building  in  use  by  the  Congregation- 
alists  and  Baptists,  which  is  called  a  United  Independent 
Baptist  chapel,  and  also  Lockyer's  charity  for  apprenticing 
poor  boys  of  the  parish.  A  Wesleyau  chapel,  built  in  18GC, 
is  in  the  Pointed  style,  of  red  brick,  with  white  stone  dressings. 

Lytes.     See  C.\ky  Lttes. 

Lytes-Cary.     See  Charlton  Mackeell. 

Ljrth.     See  Ckosthwaite  and  Lvth. 

Lyth,  a  township,  conjoint  with  Birch,  in  EUesmere  parish, 
Salop,  on  the  EUesmere  Canal,  1  mile  SE  of  EUesmere.  The 
Lyth  is  the  chief  residence. 

Lytham,  a  fashionable  seaside  resort  aud  a  parish  in 
Lancashire.  The  town  stands  on  the  N  shore  of  the  Ribble 
estuary,  at  the  meeting-pomt  of  two  branch  railways  from 
respectively  the  Preston  and  Wyre  railw.ay  and  the  town  of 
Blackpool,  8  miles  SSE  of  Blackpool,  .and  1 2  W  of  Preston.  It 
is  a  sub-port  to  Preston,  a  bathing-place,  and  a  seat  of  petty 
sessions;  presents  a  new,  neat, and  clean  appearance;  possesses 
one  of  the  finest  beaches  in  England;  has  pretty  environs  and 
an  equable  climate,  has  undergone  many  improvements  by  a 
board  of  commissioners  under  a  local  act ;  and  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  (R.S.O.),  a  station  on  the 
Preston  and  Wyre  Johit  railway,  a  neat  market-house  of 
1848,  three  banks,  a  cottage  hospital,  a  county  constabulary 
station,  assembly-rooms,  public  baths  and  gardens,  pre- 
sented to  the  town  in  1872  by  the  late  Mr  John  Talbot 
Clifton,  an  institute,  sever.al  first-class  hotels,  a  number 
of  lodging-houses,  two  churches.  Congregational,  Wesleyau, 
and  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  several  good  schools,  a  long 
marine  parade,  and  a  handsome  pier  with  large  pavilion. 
A  drinking  fountain  was  erected  in  the  maiket  square  in 
1882  by  Lady  Eleanor  Cecily  Clifton  in  memoiy  of  her 
husbani  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  There 
is  a  daily  market  for  fish,  vegetables,  &c.,  but  the  market 
days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  St  Cuthbert's  or  the 
parochial  church  was  rebuilt  in  1834,  a  new  organ  was  erected 
in  1881,  and  it  was  reseated  in  1887;  is  a  neat  straeture  of 
red  brick;  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  porch 
and  tower;  and  contains  monuments  of  the  Clifton  family. 
St  John's  Chm-ch  stands  on  the  E  beach,  was  built  in  1850, 
and  is  a  stone  edifice  in  the  Early  EngUsh  style.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  (St  Peter's),  Clifton  Street,  the  Wesleyau 
chapel.  Park  Street,  and  the  Congregational  chapel,  Westby 
Street,  are  handsome  structures.  The  mtiriue  parade  was 
formed  by  levelling  the  beach,  is  more  than  2  miles  long,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  across  the  estuaiy  The  pier  was 
constructed  in  1865,  is  914  feet  long,  andwasgieath  unpio\Ld 
in  1891;  besides  sei-ving  for  steamboats  fiom  Blackpool, 
Southport,  and  other  places,  it  forms  a  splendid  piomenadc 
The  branch  railwayfrom  the  Pieston  and  W  ul  li  ie«  i  ]  Lned 
inl846,  and  that  from  Blackpool  in  1^  U  1, 

about  a  mile  E  of  the  town,  senes  as  i  ii, 

accommodates  large  vessels  foi  the  ui  i- 

goes  into  smaller  crafts,  and  Ins  x  ,i  i\     ,  U  y 

and  repau-ing  vessels.  A  hfeboat  stitnn  is  <  n  tU  L  birth 
The  parish  comprises  5020  acies,  population,  2238  The 
population  has  largely  increased,  mainly  owing  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  town  as  a  watering-place.  The  manor,  with 
Lytham  Hall,  belongs  to  the  Clifton  family.  The  hall  stands 
on  the  NW  side  of  the  town,  was  erected  between  1757  and 
1764,  and  is  a  spacious  mansion.  A  Benedictine  priory,  a 
cell  to  Durham  Abbey,  was  founded  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  hall  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  by  Roger  Fitz-Roger,  and 
some  remains  of  it  are  included  in  the  hall.  There  are  two 
ecclesiastical  parishes  viz.,  St  Cuthbert  and  St  John  the 
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Divine.  The  livings  are  vicarages  in  the  diocese  of  Man- 
chester ;  gross  value,  £340  and  X280,  both  with  residence. 

Lythans,  St,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  4  miles  SW  of 
Ely  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  and  7  SW  of  Cardiff.  Post 
town,  Saintwell  under  Cardiff;  telegraph  office,  Wenvoe. 
Acreage,  12S4;  population,  114.  A  large  cromlech  is  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Llandaff;  net  value,  £200  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Archdeacon  of  LlandafF.  The  church  is  ancient  with  a 
saddleback  tower,  and  contains  an  old  font. 

Lythe,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  the  N.  E. 
Yorkshu-e.  The  village  stands  near  the  coast,  1  mile  from 
Sandsend  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  and  3J  miles  NW  of  Whitby; 
was  once  a  market-town ;  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  under  Wliitby.  The  township  comprises  also 
the  hamlets  of  Goldsborough  and  Kettleness  and  the  village 
of  Sandsend.  Acreage,  2591  of  land  and  266  of  foreshore ; 
population  of  township,  741 ;  of  ecclesiastical  parish,  873. 
The  parish  contains  also  the  townships  of  Hutton  Mulgrave, 
Barnby,  Ugthorpe,  Mickleby,  EUerby,  Newton  JIulgrave, 
Borrowby,  and  Egton.  The  manor  belonged  once  to  the 
Mauleys,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby. 
Mulgrave  Castle,  the  Marquis'  seat,  is  a  handsome  edifice 
in  the  castellated  style,  stands  on  an  elevated  site,  com- 
manding fine  views,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  very  beautiful 
park.     An  ancient  stronghold,  whence  the  castle  took  its 
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name,  stood  on  a  ridge  of  hill  within  the  park ;  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Saxon  Wade  or  Wada,  .about  200  years 
before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  was  dismantled,  by  order  of 
the  parliament,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.;  and  is  now  repre- 
sented by  ruins,  comprising  a  central  keep  with  corner  towers, 
a  square  tower  at  the  SE  angle  of  the  outer  wall,  two  circular 
towers  at  the  entrance,  and  some  fragments  of  other  walls. 
Wade,  the  builder  of  the  old  castle,  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  a  giant,  and  to  have  made  the  road  from  Dnnsley 
to  Malton  called  Wade's  Causeway.  A  lofty  cliff  at  Kettle- 
ness, surmounted  by  a  hamlet,  became  undermined,  and  on 
a  night  of  December  in  1829,  fell  into  the  sea.  Alum  works 
were  at  Kettleness  and  Sandsend  for  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies, but  are  no  longer  worked.  Jet  is  found  in  the  cliffs 
on  the  coast.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  York ; 
gross  value,  £300  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  The  church  is  ancient,  with  a  tower,  and  has  been 
greatly  altered  by  modern  restorations  and  repairs.  It  is  in 
the  Early  English  style,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  S  porch, 
and  an  embattled  western  tower  with  pinnacles.  An  organ 
was  erected  in  1881,  and  in  1887  the  churchyard  was  en- 
larged. The  vicai-ages  of  Egton,  Ugthorpe,  and  Grosmont 
are  separate  benefices.  There  are  Wesleyan  chapels  at  Lythe 
and  Sandsend,  and  mission  churches  at  Kettleness  and  Sands- 
end. 
Lyvyngsboume.     See  Beakseouene. 
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Mabe,  St,  a  parish  in  Cornw.all,  2J  miles  SSW  of  Penryn 
station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  3|  AV  by  S  of  Falmouth.  Post 
town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  oflice,  Penryn.  Acre- 
age, 2569 ;  population,  648.  The  parish  council  consists  of 
ten  members.  Granite  is  quan-ied.  An  ancient  cross  is 
at  Holland.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Truro ; 
value,  £260  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Truro. 
The  church  is  ancient,  has  a  lofty  granite  tower,  and  has  been 
restored.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  cb.apel. 

Mablethorpe  St  Mary,  a  village  and  a  psirish  in  Lincoln- 
shire. The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  coast,  8 
miles  NE  from  Alford,  and  has  a  station  on  the  Louth  and 
East  Coast  branch  of  the  G.N.K.,  and  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.)  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish, 
3191 ;  population,  728 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  671.  During  the 
summer  season  the  village  attracts  a  large  number  of  visitors, 
who  are  drawn  by  its  excellent  facilities  for  sea-bathing  and 
boating.  There  are  three  large  hotels,  a  number  of  lodging 
and  boarding  houses,  and  two  pavilions.  The  coast  suffers 
encroachment  by  the  sea,  and  has  a  number  of  mud  islets, 
composed  of  decayed  trees,  and  visible  only  at  the  lowest 
ebbs.  The  beach  consists  of  finn  smooth  sands,  sloping 
gradually  to  the  water.  The  livmg  is  a  rectory,  united  with 
the  rectory  of  Stain,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  ;  joint  net 
value,  £550  with  residence.  There  were  formerly  two 
churches,  but  one  of  them  has  long  been  washed  away  by  the 
sea.  The  present  church,  which  stands  half  a  mile  inland,  is 
an  ancient  building  of  brick  in  the  Early  English  style ;  con- 
sists of  a  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  low  tower  ;  is  in 
good  condition,  and  contams  brasses  of  1403,  1522,  and 
1536,  and  a  broken  iron  helmet,  said  to  have  belonged  to  one 
of  two  earls  who  slew  each  other  in  a  duel  on  Earl's  Bridge. 
There  are  also  Primitive  IMethodist  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  A 
convalescent  home  was  built  in  1870,  a  coastguard  station  in 
1886,  and  a  lifeboat  house  in  1883. 

Mablethorpe  St  Peter,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  contigu- 
ous to  Mabelthorpe  St  Mary,  2  miles  from  Mabelthorpe  sta- 
tion and  1  mile  S  from  Theddlethorpe  station  on  the  G.N.R. 
Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Mablethorpe 
St  Mary.  Population,  with  Theddlcthoi-pe,  409.  The  living 
is  a  rectory,  .annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Theddlethorpe  St 
Helens,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  The  church  was  long  ago 
destroyed  by  encroachment  of  the  sea. 

Mabys,  St,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cornwall.  The  vil- 
lage stands  2  miles  from  Highway  station  on  the  North  Corn- 
wall railway,  and  5  NNW  of  Bodmin  station  on  the  G.W.R. 
and  L.  &  S.W.R.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Bodmin ;  money 
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order  and  telegraph  office,  Wadebridge.  Acreage  of  parish, 
4101 ;  population,  628.  Colquite  was  the  seat  of  the  Marneys. 
Tredethy  is  a  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Truro  ;  value,  £670  with  residence.  The  church 
is  ancient,  and  has  a  pinnacled  tower  80  feet  high.  The 
building  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1889.  There  are  Wes- 
ley.an  and  Methodist  chapels.  The  Rev.  Charles  Peters,  the 
author  of  a  "  Dissertation  on  Homer  and  Job,"  was  rector 
from  1726  to  1774. 

Macaroay  Channel,  a  passage  through  the  W  side  of  the 
Wash,  Lincolnshire,  between  Hookhill  and  Roger  Sands. 

Macclesfield,  a  market-town,  a  township,  a  municipal 
borough,  the  head  of  a  poor  law  union  and  county  court  dis- 
trict, and  seven  ecclesiastical  parishes,  ui  Cheshire.  The  town 
stands  on  the  declivity  and  skirts  of  a  hill,  on  the  river 
Bollin,  adjacent  to  the  Macclesfield  Canal,  near  Macclesfield 
Forest,  8  miles  NNE  of  Congleton,  12  ESE  of  Knutsford,  12 
S  by  E  of  Stockport,  and  165  from  London.  It  has  a  joint 
station  for  the  L.  &  N.W.E.  and  North  Staffordshire  railway, 
and  another  for  the  M.S.  &  L.E.  It  dates  from  ancient  times, 
and  the  manor  was  part  of  the  royal  demesne  of  the  Earls  of 
Jlercia,  was  the  seat  of  their  courts  for  the  ancient  hundred 
of  Hamestan,  belonged  at  Domesday  to  Earl  Edwin,  was  then 
included  in  the  Earldom  of  Chester,  and  passed  at  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  earldom's  jmisdiction  to  the  Crown.  The  town 
had  a  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Chester,  was  surrounded  in  their 
time  by  a  wall  with  three  principal  gates,  was  the  scene  of 
ecclesiastical  councils  in  1332  and  1362,  was  taken  in  the 
civil  wai-s  of  Charles  I.  by  a  Parliamentarian  force  under  Sir  W. 
Brcreton,  sustained  some  injury  immediately  afterwards  from 
a  siege  by  a  Royalist  force  under  SirT.  Acton,  was  the  scene 
of  a  council,  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  for  raising  four 
regiments  to  serve  the  cause  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  occu- 
pied in  1745  by  the  Pretender  both  in  his  advance  to  Derby 
and  in  his  retreat.  A  castle  of  the  Staffords,  Dukes  of  Buck- 
ingham, formerly  stood  near  St  Michael's  Church. 

The  river  Bollin  dixades  the  town  mto  main  body  and  sub- 
urbs, gives  the  name  of  the  Waters  to  the  adjacent  streets,  and 
is  crossed  by  several  bridges.  Four  principal  sb-eets  form  the 
oldest  .and  most  central  part  of  the  town,  but  m.any  others 
deflect  from  them  or  run  into  the  subm-bs,  and  the  greater 
number  are  well  built,  paved,  and  drained.  The  town-hall 
stands  at  the  SE  angle  of  the  market-place ;  was  built  in 
1825,  and  enlai'ged  in  1870  ;  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  of  white 
freestone  ;  contains  a  spacious  assembly  room,  council  cham- 
ber, coiu-t  for  the  borough  petty  sessions  and  county  courts, 
&c  ;  and  is  fitted  in  the  basement  as  a  commodious  com  and 
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•butter  market.  The  Macclesfield  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
its  offices  in  the  basement  of  the  town-hall.  The  borough 
police  station  adjoins  the  town-hall.  The  county  police  office 
.stands  in  King  Edward  Street,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1866.  The 
theatre  stands  in  Catherine  Street,  and  is  a  plain  brick  build- 
ing erected  in  1881.  The  Chadwick  Free  Library,  on  Park 
Green,  was  presented  to  the  corporation  in  18/6  by  Jlr  D. 
Chadwick,  M.P.  for  Macclesfield,  and  is  a  good  stone  build- 
ing containingabont  16,000  volumes.  The  School  of  Art,  on 
Park  Green,  was  opened  in  1879.  P.arrs  Bank,  on  the  S 
side  of  Chester  Gate,  was  built  in  1865,  and  is  a  handsome 
edifice  of  red  brick  with  stone  facings.  The  Adelphi  Bank,  on 
Park  Green,  was  built  in  1842,  and  is  a  stone  edifice  in  the 
Tudor  style.  The  public  baths  and  Tpash-houses  in  Hallefields 
were  erected  in  1850  at  a  cost  of  £3000,  and  include  warm, 
cold,  shower,  and  v.iponr  baths,  and  two  large  swimming  baths. 
The  public  park,  on  the  Prestbury  Koad,  was  formed  in  1854 
at  a  cost  of  about  £6000;  comprises  16  acres,  of  charming 
contour  and  with  pleasant  Niews ;  has  handsome  entrance- 
gates  and  a  Gothic  entrance-lodge ;  is  tastefully  laid  out,  and 
contains  cricket  gi'ounds  and  a  bowling-green.  The  remains 
of  the  old  market  cross  and  the  old  stocks  are  preserred  in 
the  park,  which  also  contains  two  Russian  guns  captured  at 
Seb.astopol.  In  1894  the  borough  was  presented  by  Mr  F. 
D.  Brocklehurst,  of  Hare  Hill,  with  a  park  of  .about  11  acres, 
named  the  "  Victoria  Park."  Half  of  the  area  is  laid  out  as 
pleasure  grounds  with  a  pretty  bandstand,  and  the  other  as 
a  recreation  ground.  The  new  park  has  two  entrances  with 
lodges  and  two  other  separate  e.^its,  and  is  bounded  by  a  new 
handsome  road  made  by  the  same  donor  and  named  Fence 
Avenue.  The  shambles,  or  meat-market,  are  situated  on 
an  emmence  E  of  the  market-place,  and  have  a  spacious 
covered  area  with  sixty-four  stalls  in  several  ranges.  The 
workhouse  stands  on  the  Prestbury  Koad,  was  huilt  in 
1844  at  a  cost  of  about  £10,000,  is  a  stone  edifice  with 
two  wings  in  the  Tudor  style,  has  capacity  for  about  700 
inmates,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  plot  of  about  8  acres,  partly 
for  industrial  employment  and  partly  ornamental.  The 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  on  the  Chester  Road,  was  erected  in 
1871  and  enlarged  in  1891 ;  it  is  a  red  brick  structm-ein  the 
Italian  style,  and  has  accommodation  for  about  800  patients. 
The  Infirmary,  adjoining  the  park,  was  built  in  1872  at  a 
cost  of  £35,000,  and  is  a  stone  building  in  the  Italian  style. 
The  Fence  Hospital  in  Buxton  Road,  erected  in  1883,  is  a 
Jay-home  for  convalescent  patients.  A  handsome  drinking 
fountain  was  erected  on  Park  Green  in  1890. 

St  Michael's  Church  stands  on  high  ground  E  of  the 
market-place;  was  founded  in  1278  by  Ele.anor,  queen  of 
Edward  I. ;  underwent  much  reconstruction  .and  enlargement 
in  1740,  and  was  .also  partially  restored  in  1886 ;  com- 
prises nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower,  formerly  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire ;  and  contains  an  effigy  of  W.  Legh  of 
1630,  an  altar  tomb  of  Sir  John  S.avage,  .and  many  other 
monuments.  Two  chapels  adjoin  the  church,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Leghs  of  Lyme  Handley,  now  represented 
by  Lord  Newton  of  Lyme,  and  contains  a  mural  monument 
and  a  brass  of  that  family ;  while  the  other,  called  Arch- 
bishop Savage's  Chapel  or  the  Rivers'  Chapel,  belonged  to  a 
college  of  secular  priests  which  was  founded  in  1508, 
and  contains  two  altar-tombs  of  knights,  a  mural  monu- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  who  died  in  1694,  and  several 
other  monuments.  Christ  Church  stands  near*  Great  King 
Street,  was  built  in  1775,  is  a  very  spacious  brick  edifice 
with  stone  facings  and  with  a  tower,  contains  a  fine  marble 
monument  by  Bacon,  and  was  one  of  the  last  Establish- 
ment churches  in  which  John  Wesley  pre.ached.  St  Paul's 
Church  stands  in  Hallefields,  was  built  in  1844,  is  in  the 
Early  English  style,  and  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  with 
pinnacled  tower  and  lofty  spire.  St  Peter's  Church  stands 
in  'Windmill  Street,  was  built  in  1848,  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  consists  of  n,ave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with 
a  low  tower.  Sc  George's  Church,  or  Sutton  St  George's, 
stands  in  High  Street,  was  built  in  1822  as  a  Congrcga- 
tion.al  chapel,  passed  to  the  Establishment  in  1828,  and  is 
a  very  spacious  brick  structure.  The  church  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist  in  Statham  Street,  erected  in  1887,  is  a  stone 
edifice  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists  of  apsidal 
chancel,  clerestoried  nave,  and  aisles.  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
standing  in  Hurdsfield  township,  was  huilt  in  1839,  and  is 
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a  stone  edifice,  with  a  tower.  The  Congregational  chapel 
in  Roe  Street  was  built  in  1829,  and  is  a  brick  structure,  with 
a  freestone  front.  The  Congregiitional  chapel  on  Park  Green, 
built  in  1877,  is  a  handsome  stone  building  with  a  tower. 
The  'Wesleyan  chapel  in  Bridge  Street,  Mill  Lane,  was 
bnilt  in  1824,  and  afterwards  enlarged,  and  is  a  large  and 
handsome  brick  structure.  The  Wesleyan  chapel  in  Sunder- 
land Street  was  rebuilt  in  1802,  and  is  plain  but  commodi- 
ous. The  Wesleyan  chapel  in  Cumberland  Street,  erected  in 
1874,  is  a  stone  building  in  the  Early  English  style.  The 
New  Connexion  Methodist  chapel  in  Park  Sti*eet  was  built  in 
1837,  and  is  a  spacious  brick  edifice.  The  Unitarian  chapel 
in  King  Edward  Street  was  built  in  1692.  There  are  also 
Baptist,  Free  Methodist,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels, 
and  another  Wesleyan  chapel.  The  Roman  Catholic  church 
stands  in  Chester  Road ;  is  a  freestone  edifice  in  the  Early 
English  style ;  comprises  a  spacious  and  lofty  nave,  with 
groined  oak  roof,  chancel,  and  a  W  Lady  chapel ;  contains  a 
carved  oak  rood  loft,  and  various  rich  decorations.  The 
public  cemetery  was  opened  in  1866 ;  comprises  36  acres, 
.and  contains  three  mortuary  chapels,  all  in  the  Decorated 
Enghsh  style.  The  Free  Grammar  School  stands  within 
enclosed  grounds  near  King  Edward  Street ;  was  founded  in 
1502  by  Sir-  John  Percival,  and  re-founded  by  Edw.ard  VI. ; 
was  rebuilt  in  1856  ;  is  a  stone  edifice  in  the  Early  English 
style ;  and  has  an  extensive  library,  an  endowed  income  of 
£2000,  and  three  exhibitions  of  £50  each  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. The  school  in  Great  King  Street  was  built  in  1840  at 
a  cost  of  £2600,  is  a  stone  edifice  in  the  Tudor  style,  and 
shares  in  the  Free  Grammar  School's  endowment.  The  Sun- 
day School  in  Roe  Street  was  bnilt  in  1813,  is  an  edifice 
four  storeys  high,  contains  twenty-six  class-rooms,  and  ia- 
cluJcs  an  upper  hall  capable  of  accommodating  2000  per- 
sons, which  is  used  for  lectures,  &c. 

The  town  has  a  head  post  office,  two  railw.ay  stations, 
and  three  banks ;  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions  .and  county  courts ; 
and  publishes  three  newspapers.  Markets  are  held  on  Tues- 
days and  Saturdays ;  fairs  are  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  m 
Feb.,  6  Mar.,  6  May,  22  June,  11  July,  12  Aug.,  i  Oct.,  11 
Nov.,  and  23  Dec. ;  railway  communications  are  enjoyed 
in  all  directions;  and  cheap  water  communication  exists 
through  the  Macclesfield  Canal  and  through  that  canal's 
connection  with  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  with  Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire,  and  the  southern  counties,  on  to  London. 
The  manufacture  of  silk,  mohair,  and  twist  buttons  was 
formerly  the  chief  employment;  but  the  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  silk,  including  ribbons,  s.arcencts,  gros-de-Naples, 
satin,  silk  velvets,  vestings,  and  all  sorts  of  silk  handkerchiefs, 
has  superseded  the  former  manufacture,  and  is  caiTied  on 
more  extensively  here  than  anywhere  else  in  England.  The 
first  silk  mill  was  erected  in  1750  in  Park  Green,  and  gave 
the  name  of  Mill  Street  to  the  thoroughfare  going  thence  to 
the  market-place.  The  manufacture  of  broad  silks  was  first 
introduced  in  1790.  Silk-throwing  also  is  prominent,  was 
carried  on  for  many  years  to  supply  the  weavers  of  Spital- 
fields  in  London,  and  is  now  conducted  both  in  extensive 
establishments  by  itself  and  in  establishments  conjointly  with 
the  silk  mannfactm-e.  The  manufacture  of  upholsterers'  trim- 
mings, and  of  gimps,  fringes,  aud  other  silk  trimmings  is 
likewise  can-ied  on.  There  are  also  breweries,  a  Large  cotton 
factory,  and  several  smallware  manufactories. 

The  town  was  made  a  free  borough  in  1261  by  Prince 
Edward,  Earl  of  Chester ;  got  confirmation  of  its  privileges 
from  Edward  III.  and  four  subsequent  monarchs ;  was  in- 
vested with  the  parHamentary  franchise  by  the  act  of  1832, 
aud  returned  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons  till 
the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885,  when  the  borough 
was  disfranchised.  The  borough  is  divided  into  six  wards, 
and  governed  by  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  and  36  councillors. 
It  has  a  commission  of  the  peace.  The  old  borough  was  con- 
terminate  with  Macclesfield  township,  but  the  new  borough 
includes  also  parts  of  Sutton  and  Hurdsfield  townships. 
Acreage,  3215;  population,  36,009.  Eddisbury  Hall,  Park 
Mount,  Foden  Bank,  and  Hurdsfield  House  are  the  chief 
residences.  The  Queen  is  ladv  of  the  manor.  Archbishop 
Sfivage  of  'i'ork  was  a  native  ol  Jhu'clesHelJ. 

The  township  of  Macclesfield  is  divided  into  East  Maccles- 
field and  West  Macclesfield  by  the  line  of  road  from  Stock- 
port to  Leek.     Acreage  of  the  whole,  2580 ;   population, 
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27,667.  The  ecclesiastical  parishes  of  St  Michael's,  St 
Paul's,  St  Peter's  (constituted  in  1835,  1844,  and  184G 
respectively),  Christchurch,  and  St  John  the  Evangelist 
(constituted  in  1893)  are  vicarages  in  the  diocese  of  Chester. 
I'opulation  of  St  Michael's,  0815;  net  value,  £300;  patrons, 
Simeon's  Trustees.  Population  of  St  Paul's,  4717;  gi'oss 
value,  £286 ;  patron,  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  Population  of 
St  Peter's,  1674 ;  net  value,  £160  with  residence ;  patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Chester.  Population  of  Christchurch,  6109; 
gross  value,  £295.  Population  of  St  John  the  Evangelist, 
4487;  gi-oss  value,  £150  ;  patron,  the  Vicar  of  Macclesfield. 
The  pai-ts  of  the  town  beyond  Macclesfield  township  are  in 
Sutton  St  George  and  Hurdsfield,  and  all  the  seven  ecclesi- 
astical parishes  were  in  the  ancient  parish  of  Prestbury. 

Macclesfield  Parliamentanj  Division  of  Cheshire  was 
formed  under  the  Kedistrlbution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885,  and 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Population, 
53,147.  The  division  includes  the  following: — Northwich 
(pai-t  of)— Newbold  Astbuiy,  Radnor,  Hulme  Walfield,  Bug- 
lawton ;  Prestbury  (part  of)— Birtles,  Henbui'y-cum-Pe.xall, 
Hurdsfield  (part  of  which  is  included  in  the  borough  of  Mac- 
clesfield), Sutton  (part  of  which  is  included  in  the  borough  of 
Macclesfield),  Bosley,  Eaton,  'VV'incle,  Gawsworth,  North  Eode, 
Wildboai-clough ;  Congleton,  municipal  borough;  Macclesfield, 
municipal  borough. 

Macclesfield  Caiial,  a  canal  along  the  E  of  Cheshire, 
from  the  Peak  Forest  Canal  at  Marple,  south-south-westw.ard, 
past  Bollington,  Macclesfield,  and  Congleton,  where  it  joins 
a  branch  from  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal.  It  was  formed 
in  1826,  is  26  miles  long,  rises  94  feet  with  eleven  locks, 
and  is  now  held  in  perpetual  lease  by  the  JIauchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company. 

Macclesfield  Forest,  a  township-chapelry  in  Prestbury 
parish,  Cheshire,  on  the  backbone  of  England,  contiguous  to 
Derbyshire,  4  miles  ESE  of  Macclesfield.  Post  town,  Maccles- 
field. Acreage  of  township,  3499  ;  population,  187.  The 
property  was  formerly  pai-t  of  a  royal  forest  which  included  also 
the  townships  of  Lyme  Handley,  Hurdsfield,  Kettleshulme, 
Eainow,  Bollington,  Pott  Shrigley,  Upton,  Tytherington, 
Wincle,  Sutton,  Wildboarclough,  and  Bosley,  but  the  pro- 
perty all  belongs  now  to  tlie  Earl  of  Derby.  The  surface 
generally  is  mountainous,  bleak,  and  sterile,  and  the  high- 
est elevation  in  Cheshire  is  situate  in  this  township,  called 
Shining  Tor,  rising  1833  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  with  Wildboarclough  annexed, 
in  the  diocese  of  Chester;  net  value,  £130  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  chmch  was  bnilt  in  1673  and 
rebuilt  in  1834.     Population  of  the  chapelry,  401. 

Macefen,  a  township  in  iMalpas  parish,  Cheshire,  IJ  mile 
E  by  S  of  JIalpas.     Acreage,  340  ;  population,  47. 

Machen,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorgan,  on 
the  river  Ehymney,  6  miles  W  of  Newport.  It  has  stations 
on  the  Brecon  and  Merthyr,  and  Pontypridd,  Caerphilly,  and 
Newport  railways,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegrapli 
ofiBce  under  Newport.  It  comprises  the  h.imlets  of  Lower 
Machen  and  Upper  Machen  in  JSIonmouthshire,  and  the  ham- 
let of  Rhydgwern  in  Glamorgan.  Acreage,  5207;  population, 
3172.  There  ai-e  remains  of  a  castle.  Machen  Mountain  is 
a  finely-wooded  hill  separating  the  valley  from  that  of  Sir- 
liowy.  The  rocks  include  iron  and  lead  ores  .and  calamine. 
Extensive  iron  aud  tin  works  and  a  foundry  are  in  Upper 
Machen.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff ; 
gross  value,  £358  with  residence.  Patron,  Lord  Tredegai-. 
The  parish  church  is  ancient,  and  another  church  is  in  Upper 
Machen.  There  are  Congregation.il,  Baptist,  Calvinistic  .and 
Primitive  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Machno,  The,  a  rivulet  of  Carnarvonshire,  running  about 
8  miles  north-eastward  past  Penmachno  to  the  Conway,  near 
Waterloo  Bridge.     It  makes  pictui-esque  falls. 

Machon  Bank,  a  hamlet  in  EcclesjiU  Bierlow  township, 
Sheffield  parish.  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  2J  miles  SW  of  Sheffield. 

Machwy.     See  Bachwy. 

Machyilleth,  a  market-town,  a  contributory  parha- 
mentary  borough,  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union  and  county 
court  district,  and  a  parish  in  Montgomeryshire.  The  town 
stands  on  the  river  Dovey,  at  the  influx  of  the  Dulas,  amid 
picturesque  scenery,  20  miles  NNE  of  Aberystwyth;  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  M.aglona; 
contains  in  Maengwvn  Street  a  spacious  arched  porch, 
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the  remains  of  an  ancient  edifice  called  Parliament  House,  in 
which  Owen  Glendower  in  1402  held  a  national  assembly 
and  was  crowned  as  Prince  of  Wales;  was  the  scene  in  con- 
nection with  that  .assembly  of  the  seizure  and  imprisonment 
of  Sir  David  Gam,  the  Captain  Flnellen  of  Shakespeare ;  is  a 
well-built  and  cleanly  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  two  spacious- 
streets  planted  with  trees;  has  long  been  a  favourite  resort  of 
anglers  for  sport  in  the  neighbouring  waters,  and  of  tourists 
for  excursions  through  the  suiTounding  scenery  ;  has  been  a 
borough  since  the  timeof  Henry  VIII.;  unites  with  Llanidloes, 
Llanfyllin,  Montgomery,Newtown,  and  Welshpool  in  sending- 
a  member  to  Parliament;  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions;  and  has 
a  head  post  ofiice,  a  station  on  the  Cambrian  railway,  a 
workhouse,  and  a  bank.  The  town-hall  and  market  is  a  fine 
stone  building  erected  in  1873.  The  old  church  of  St  Mary's 
is  mainly  Perpendicular,  has  been  restored,  and  has  an  ivy- 
clad  tower.  Christ  Church,  in  the  Early  Englisli  style,  w.as 
built  in  1882.  There  are  Baptist,  Congregational,  Calvin- 
istic Methodist,  Wesleyan,  and  Presbyterian  chapels.  A 
handsome  clock-tower  was  erected  in  1873  to  commemorate 
the  coming  of  age  of  the  Jl.irquis  of  Londonderry.  At  the 
the  S  end  of  the  town  is  Plas  Machynlleth,  a  seat  of  the 
JIarquis  of  Londonderry.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Wed- 
nesd.ay,  fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Feb.  and 
March,  16  May,  26  June,  7  Aug.,  18  Sept.,  21  Oct.,  and  26 
Nov.;  flannel  manufactm-e,  tanning,  and  corn-gi-inding  are 
canied  on,  and  some  business  is  done  in  connection  with  the 
working  of  neighbouring  slate-quarries  and  lead-mmes,  and 
with  the  shipping  of  their  produce  at  Derwenlas  on  the 
Dovey,  2  miles  below  the  town.  Several  fine  seats  are  in 
the  vicinity.  Acreage  of  the  township  and  borough,  1183; 
population,  1826.  The  parish  contains  also  the  townships 
of  Isygarreg  and  Uchygarreg.  Acreage,  14,973;  population, 
2461.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  gi-oss 
value,  £304  with  residence.     Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

Mackney,  a  h.amlet  in  the  N  of  Berks  and  in  the  parish 
of  Brightwell,  1  mile  W  of  Wallingford. 

Mackworth,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Derby.shire. 
The  township  lies  on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Derwcnt,  3 
miles  WNW  of  Derby  railway  station,  contains  remains  of  a 
fine  old  gateway,  formerly  an  entrance  to  Mackworth  Castle 
belonging  to  Lord  Scarsdale,  aud  has  a  post  and  money 
order  ofiice  under  Derby;  telegiaph  office,  Mickleover  (E.S.) 
Acreage,  1407  ;  population,  237.  The  parish  contains  also 
the  township  of  Markeaton,  and  comprises  3274  acres; 
population,  454.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  also  includes 
that  part  of  jilai-keaton  township  which,  under  the  Derby 
Corporation  Act,  1890,  is  comprised  within  the  munici- 
pal borough  of  Derby  under  the  name  of  Eowditch.  Popu- 
lation, 1361.  The  manors,  with  JIarkeaton  Hall,  belong 
to  the  Mundy  family.  Mackworth  House,  Bowbridge,  and 
Thornhill  in  Rowditch,  are  chief  residences.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell;  net  value,  £175  with 
residence.  The  church  is  Decorated  English,  consists  of 
nave,  aisles,  and  deep  chancel,  with  fine  tower  and  octagonal 
spire,  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1851,  has  a  memorial  E 
window,  and  contains  a  modern  font  of  Caen  stone,  a  pulpit 
of  alabaster  and  marble,  a  very  fine  marble  and  alabaster 
reredos  in  the  Florentine  style,  and  elaborate  altar  rails  of 
purest  white  alabaster  inlaid  with  valuable  marbles. 

Maddaford,  a  hamlet  in  Okehampton  parish,  Devonshu-e, 
near  Okehampton. 

Maddington,  a  parish  in  Wiltshire,  in  Salisbuiy  Plain, 
6  miles  from  Wishford  station,  7  from  Wylye  station  on  the 
G.W.R.,  and  9  from  Wilton  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.K. 
Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegi-aph  ofiice,  Shi-ewton 
(S.O.)  Acreage,  3968  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  343  ; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Shrewton,  891.  The  manor  be- 
longed formerly  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  ancestor  of  the  Earls 
of  Hchester  and  Lords  Holland.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
united  with  Shrewton,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury;  joint 
value,  £220  with  residence.     The  chnrch  is  ancient. 

Madehurst,  a  parish  m  Sussex,  5  miles  from  Barnham 
Junction  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R.  Post  town  and  money  order 
and  telegi-aph  oflSce,  Slindon.  Acreage,  1891 ;  population,  176. 
Dale  Park  Honse,  a  spacious  mansion  in  a  fine  paik,  is  a 
handsome  residence.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Chichester ;  value,  £70  with  residence.  The  church  was 
restored  in  1864  and  enlarged  in  1889. 
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Madeley,  a  small  towu,  tlie  head  of  a  poor-law  union 
aiid  county  court  district,  and  a  parish  in  Salop.  The  town 
stands  1  mile  N  of  a  bend  of  the  river  Seyem.  2  miles  E  by  N 
of  Ironbridge,  and  6  SE  by  S  of  Wellington,  belonged  anciently 
to  Wenlock  Abbey,  aud  obtained  the  grant  of  a  market 
under  that  abbey  in  the  time  of  Henry  11.  It  has  a  station 
(Madeley  Court)  on  the  ^yellington  and  Craven  Arms  branch 
of  the  G.W.E.,  another  (Madeley  Market)  on  the  Welling- 
ton and  Coalport  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (E.S.O.)  The  market 
went  into  disuse,  but  was  revived  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  centmy,  and  a  new  market-house  was  then  erected  in 
Ironbridge.  The  Anstice  Jlemorial  Institute  and  Workmen's 
Club,  erected  in  1869,  includes  a  reading-room  and  library 
and  a  large  hall.  The  parish  contains  also  Coalport,  the 
town  and  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Ironbridge,  and  the  vil- 
lage and  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Coalbrookdale.  It  forms 
the  Madeley  ward  of  the  municipal  borough  of  Much  Wen- 
lock.  Aci-eage,  2841 ;  population,  8177.  The  scenery,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  very  extensive  ironworks,  is 
strikingly  beautiful ;  and  it  derives  features  of  interest  from 
some  works  of  art,  particularly  the  famous  iron  bridge  over 
the  Severn.  The  substrata  contain  valuable  deposits  of  coal, 
ironstone,  and  potters'  clay.  The  ii-onworks  of  M.adeley 
Wood  and  Madeley  Court  employ  about  1500  persons,  and 
the  Coalport  china  works  employ  about  400.  Population  of 
the  ecclesiastical  parish,  4099.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Hereford;  net  value,  £296  with  residence. 
The  chmxh  was  rebuilt  in  1796,  superseded  a  church  of 
Norman  date,  is  a  stone  edifice  in  the  Grecian  style  with  a 
tower,  and  contains  a  monument  to  Fletcher,  author  of 
"  Checks  to  Antinomianism "  and  other  works,  who  was 
vicar.  The  vicai\ages  of  Ironbridge  and  Coalbrookdale  are 
separate  benefices.  There  are  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Con- 
gregational, Primitive  and  New  Connexion  Methodist,  and 
Wesleyan  chapels.     The  workhouse  is  at  Ironbridge. 

Madeley,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  StafTord- 
shire.  The  village  of  Great  Madeley  stands  If  mile  E  of 
the  meeting-point  with  Salop  and  Cheshire,  and  5^  miles  W 
by  S  of  Kewcastle-under-Lyme,  and  has  stations  on  the 
L.  &  N.W.  and  North  Staflordshire  r.ailways,  and  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telcgi'aph  office  under  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme.  The  township  contains  .ilso  the  h.amlets  of  Little 
Madeley  and  Leycett,  both  of  which  have  post  offices.  The 
parish  contains  also  the  township  of  Onneley,  and  comprises 
5864  acres;  population,  2904.  The  parish  council,  under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of  eleven  members. 
Madeley  Manor,  a  fine  timber  house  now  in  ruins,  was  the  seat 
of  the  OlHey  family,  one  of  whom,  Sir  Thomas  Offley,  was 
lord  mayor  of  Loudon  in  1536.  Izaak  Walton  dedicated 
his  "  Compleat  Angler  "  to  Sir  John  Ofiley,  another  member 
of  the  family.  The  present  Madeley  Manor  is  a  good  modern 
mansion.  The  land  is  hilly  and  well  wooded.  Coal  is  worked, 
brickmaking  is  carried  on,  and  nails  are  made.  The  livmg 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield ;  net  value,  £160 
with  residence.  The  church  is  mainly  Perpendicular,  with  a 
Transition  Norman  N  arcade,  and  was  restored  in  1872.  It 
contains  monuments  of  the  Ofliey  and  Egerton  families,  and 
has  several  modern  memorial  stained  glass  windows,  chiefly  of 
the  Offley,  Crewe,  and  D.altry  famihes.  A  school  was  endowed 
under  the  will  of  Sir  John  Offley  in  1646.  There  are  mission 
chm'ches  at  Madeley  Heath,  Leycett,  and  Onneley ;  and 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Madeley  Holme,  a  hamlet  in  Cbeckley  parish,  Stafibrd- 
shire,  on  the  river  Tean,  4  miles  NNW  of  Uttoxeter. 

Madeley,  Little.     See  Madeley,  Staffordshire. 

Madeley  Market.     See  Madeley,  Salop. 

Madingley,  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire,  adjacent  to  the 
Via  Devana,  5  miles  WNW  of  Cambridge  railway  station. 
Post  town  and  money  order  .and  telegraph  office,  Cambridge. 
Acreage,  1768 ;  population,  216.  Madingley  Hall,  a  large 
Tudor  mansion  standing  in  a  park  of  200  acres,  is  tlie  seat 
of  the  Hun-ell  family,  and  was  occupied  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  durmg  the  time  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge 
University.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ely  ; 
net  value,  £132  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 
The  church,  which  was  restored  in  1885,  is  a  small  building 
of  stone  chiefly  in  the  Early  Decorated  style. 

Madley,  a  village  aud  a  parish  iu  Herefordshire.     The 
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village  stands  li  mile  S  of  the  river  Wye,  5  miles  NW  of 
Tram  Inn  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  6i  W  by  S  of  Hereford. 
It  dates  from  ancient  times,  was  once  a  market-town,  and 
has  a  post  and  money  order  office  (R.S.O.);  telegraph  office. 
Tram  Inn.  The  parish  comprises  5358  acres;  population 
of  the  civil  parish,  767  :  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Tiberton, 
893.  A  castle  formerly  stood  at  the  village.  A  ferry  for 
horses  and  carriages  is  on  the  Wye  to  Bridge  Sellers  and  By- 
ford.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Tiberton,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford;  net  value, 
£371  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Hereford.  The  church  is  partly  Norniau,  but  chiefly  Deco- 
rated, and  was  restored  in  1878  ;  has  a  polygonal  apse  over 
a  fine  octagonal  crypt,  with  a  central  shaft  and  good  gi-oin- 
ing;  has,  in  the  E  end  of  a  chapel,  restored  in  1883,  a  large 
five-light  window;  has  elsewhere  windows,  mostly  of  two 
lights,  in  mixtures  of  Early  English  and  Decorated ;  has  at 
the  W  end  a  beautiful  embattled  tower,  surmounted  by  a 
high  turret,  locally  called  "Jacob's  Chair;"  and  contains 
sedilia,  rem.ains  of  stalls  with  desks  and  miserere  seats,  a 
remarkable  ancient  font,  and  several  handsome  monuments. 
A  broken  cross  is  near  the  church,  and  another  is  near  the 
village.    There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel. 

Madmarston,  an  ancient  British  camp  in  Swalchff'e  parish, 
Oxfordshire,  6i  miles  SW  of  Banbury.  It  has  a  double 
entrenchment. 

Madresfield,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Worcestershire. 
The  village  lies  under  the  Malveni  Hills,  2  miles  S  of  Mal- 
vern Link  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  2^  NE  of  Great  Malvern, 
and  7  NW  by  N  of  Upton-on-Severn.  It  has  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Great  Malvern.  The  pai'ish. 
comprises  833  acres;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  152;  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  which  includes  part  of  Powick  and  Great  Mal- 
vern, 283.  The  manor  belongs  to  Earl  Be.anchamp.  Madres- 
field Com-t,  the  earl's  seat,  is  a  moated  Tudor  mansion,  and 
stands  in  a  well-wooded  park.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Bracy 
family  till  1321,  and  then  passed  to  the  Lygon  family,  a  de- 
scendant of  whom  was  created  Earl  Beauch.amp  in  1815.  The 
house  was  rebuiltand  enlarged  betweenl803  and  1887,and  re- 
tains veiy  little  of  the  ancient  structure.  It  contains  a  quilt  of 
flowered  damask,  embroidered  in  coloured  silks  by  Queen  Anne 
and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  some  valuable  MSS.,  and 
also  a  collection  of  antiques,  miniatures,  &e.  It  was  occupied 
in  turn  by  both  parties  in  the  Ciril  War,  Colonel  Lygon  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and  was  evacuated  by 
the  Royalists  before  the  battle  of  Worcester.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester;  gross  value,  £250  with 
residence.  Patron,  Earl  Beauchamp.  The  church  was  re- 
built in  1867,  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  has  a  massive 
tower  and  spire.  It  contains  monuments  of  the  Beauchamps, 
removed  from  the  original  Norman  church. 

Madron,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cornwall.  The  vilKage 
stands  on  an  eminence  about  350  feet  above  sea-level,  2  miles 
NW  of  Penzance  station  on  the  G.W.R. ,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  Jlounts  Bay.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Penzance; 
money  order  office,  Heamoor;  telegraph  office,  Penzance. 
The  pai-ish  contams  also  the  town  of  Penzance.  Acreage, 
6589 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  2810 ;  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, 2430.  There  are  numerous  good  seats,  and  some  of 
them  .are  very  old.  The  road  from  Penzance  to  the  village 
passes  on  the  right  an  avenue  to  Trenear,  on  the  left  York 
House ;  then  passes  on  the  right  the  new  cemetery  and  its 
chapels,  on  the  left  a  lane  leading  to  Nancealverne,  Rose- 
cadgehill,  Rosehill,  Castle  Horneck,  and  a  wayside  cross; 
then,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  cemetery,  arrives 
at  a  turning  to  the  fertile  tract  of  Hea  or  H.ay,  formerly  an 
uncultivated  moor,  notable  for  John  Wesley's  long  preaching 
on  it  from  a  gi-anite  boulder,  now  covered  by  a  Wesleyan 
chapel ;  and  then  ascends  a  steep  hill  to  the  village,  passing 
Poltair  on  the  left.  The  road  beyond  the  village  ascends 
through  the  plantations  of  Trengwainton,  formeriy  the  seat 
of  Sir  Rose  Price,  Bart.,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Bolitho 
family.  Trengwainton  Carn,  on  the  Trengwainton  estate,  is 
famous  for  commanding  a  magnificent  view,  and  is  populariy 
called  the  Bull's  Look-out.  Boswarva  Carn  is  a  rocky  crest 
rising  over  the  slope  of  a  wild  moor.  Lanyon  Cromlech,  on 
Lanyon  Moor,  consists  of  a  tablestone  18  feet  long  and  8 
broad,  resting  on  three  rude  pillars,  and  is  commonly  called 
the  Giant's  Quoit.  Remams  of  another  cromlech  nearly  as 
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large  are  in  a  field  of  Lanyon  Farm.  Madron  Well,  about  a 
mile  N  of  the  village,  -ffas  long  held  in  deep  superstitions  re- 
pute for  supposed  thaumaturgic  vu-tues,  and  was  covered  by 
a  chapel  or  baptisteiy,  some  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  The 
rocks  of  the  parish  are  both  diversified  and  rich.  Tin,  copper, 
lead,  fireclay,  porphyry,  and  gi-anite  are  worlied  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  fireclay  is  used  for  making  bricks  of  eminent 
suitableness  for  smelting-honses  and  furnaces.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Truro;  gross  value,  £680  with 
residence.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  has  an  embattled 
tower.  It  was  thoroughly  restored  and  renovated  in  1887, 
and  a  fine  stained  glass  E  window  was  put  in  in  1894.  A 
mausoleum  of  the  Price  family,  formerly  of  Trengwainton,  is 
in  the  churchyard.  A  radely-scnlptured  ancient  cross  also 
is  in  the  churchyard,  and  stood  for  ages  in  the  centre  of  the 
■village.  The  chapelries  of  Penzance  are  separate  benefices. 
There  are  Congreg.itional,  Baptist,  Primitive  Methodist,  and 
Wesleyau  chapels,  and  an  endowed  school.  The  Penzance 
workhouse  is  in  the  parish. 

Maduin,  a  quondam  Roman  station  in  Kent,  on  Watling 
Street,  and  on  the  river  Medway,  in  the  vicinity  of  Piochester. 
The  Jledway  river  was  known  to  the  Komans  as  Madus 
rinvius. 

Maeler.     See  Mati.ee. 
Maelmain.     See  Milfield. 

Maen  (plural,  meini),  a  Welsh  word  signifying  "a  stone," 
and  used  in  topographical  nomenclatm-e. 

Maen  or  Mayen,  a  village  in  Sennen  parish,  Cornwall, 
If  mile  E  of  Lands  End,  and  9  miles  WSW  of  Penzance.  A 
block  of  granite  called  Table  Maen,  preserved  here,  is  said  to 
have  been  used  at  a  picnic  dinner  by  three  Saxon  kings  when 
visiting  Land's  End. 

Maen  Achwynfan,  an  ancient  pillar-cross  in  the  N  of 
Flintshire,  in  a  field  under  Garreg  Monntam,  4J  miles  NW 
of  Holywell.  Its  name  signifies  "  the  stone  of  lamentation," 
and  its  surface  is  covered  with  carvings  of  a  period  between 
the  9th  and  the  12th  century.  It  is  12  feet  high,  and  27 
inches  wide  at  the  base. 

Maenan,  a  township  in  Eglwysfach  parish,  CarnaiTon- 
shire,  on  the  river  Conway,  3^  miles  N  of  Llanrwst.  It  has 
a  post  office  under  Llanrwst  (R.S.O.);  money  order  and  tele- 
gi-aph  ofBee,  Llanrwst.  Acreage,  2916;  population,  424.  A 
Cistercian  monastery,  a  cell  to  Conway  Abbey,  was  founded 
in  1283  by  Edward  I.,  and  was  given  at  the  dissolution  to 
the  Wynnes.  The  roof  of  its  church  was  removed  to  Llan- 
rwst, and  only  a  small  fragment  now  remains. 

Maen  Arthur,  the  popular  Welsh  name  of  several  crom- 
lechs in  Wales  and  Herefordshire,  two  of  the  chief  of  which 
are  noticed  under  Akthur's  Stose. 

Maenbury.  See  Dorchester,  Dorsetshire. 
Maenclochog,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire. 
The  village  stands  on  an  affiuent  of  the  river  Cleddan,  under 
Precelly  Mountain,  and  has  a  station  on  the  North  Pembroke 
and  Fishguard  railw.ay.  It  took  its  name  from  a  cromlech 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  peasanfiy,  in  hope  of  finding 
treasures  under  it ;  and  has  a  post  and  money  order  oliice 
under  Haverfordwest ;  telegraph  office  at  railw.ay  station.  A 
butter  market  is  held  on  Wednesdays,  and  fairs  are  held 
monthly,  excepting  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  June.  The  parish  con- 
tains also  the  hamlet  of  Vorlan,  and  comprises  2459  acres; 
population,  398 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  809.  The  living 
is  a  rectory,  united  with  Llangolman  and  Llandilo,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  David's ;  gross  value,  £284  with  residence.  There 
is  a  Congi'egational  chapel. 

Maenefa,  a  township  in  Dymeirchion  parish,  Flintshire, 
3  miles  SE  of  St  Asaph. 
Maenoeda  Insula.  See  Man,  Isle  of. 
Maen  Rock,  a  cromlech  in  St  Just  parish,  Cornwall,  at 
St  Constantines,  ue.ar  St  Mawes.  It  has  a  top  stone  33  feet 
long,  18^  broad,  and  14j  thick,  and  is  computed  to  weigh 
750  tons. 

Maentwrog,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Merionethshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Dwyryd  and  on  the  Sarn  Helen 
Way,  in  a  very  lovely  situation,  1  mile  SE  of  Tan-y-bwlch 
.station  on  the  Festiniog  railw.ay,  3  miles  SW  by  W  of  Fes- 
tiniog,  and  10  NE  of  Harlech.  It  took  its  name  from  a  stone 
in  the  churchyard  dedicated  to  St  Twrog,  who  flourished  about 
CIO.  Post  town,  Tan-y-bwlch  (R.S.O.)  The  parish  com- 
prises 7630  acres;  population,  769.  Two  fine  waterfalls, 
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called  Ehaiadr-dn  .ind  the  Eaven  Falls,  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Roman  coins,  inscriptions,  and  other  relics  have  been 
fonnd.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of 
Festiniog,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  The  church  was  rebuilt 
in  1814.  Aichdeacon  Prys,  who  translated  the  Psalms  into 
metrical  Welsh  verse,  and 'assisted  in  the  translation  of  the 
Welsh  Bible,  was  rector  of  this  parish  in  the  16th  century. 
There  are  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Calviuistic  Method- 
ist chapels. 

Maentwrog  Eoad,  a  railway  station  in  Merionethshue, 
on  the  Bala  and  Festiniog  br.anch  of  the  G.W.E.,  2  miles 
ESE  of  Maentwrog,  and  3  SSW  of  Festiniog. 

Maen-y-Bardd,  a  township  in  Caerhun  parish,  Carnarvon- 
shire, 4  miles  S  of  Conway. 

Maen-y-Morwynion,  an  ancient  sculptured  stone  in 
Aberyscir  parish,  Brecknockshire,  2  J  miles  W  by  N  of  Brecon. 
Its  name  signifies  the  "  maids'  stone,"  and  its  sm-face  has  well- 
presei-ved  figures  and  an  inscription. 

Maer,  a  hamlet  in  the  N  of  Cornwall,  IJ  mile  NW  of 
Stratton. 

Maer,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Staffordshire.  The  village 
stands  ne.ir  a  lake  of  about  25  acres,  the  som-ce  of  the  river 
Tern,  1 J  mile  S  by  W  of  Whitmore  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R., 
and  6|-  miles  SW  of  Newcastle-nnder-Lyme,  and  has  a  post 
office  under  Newcastle-under-Lyme  ;  money  order  and  tele- 
gi-aph  office,  Whitmore.  The  pai-ish  contains  also  the  hamlets 
of  JIaer  Heath  and  Maerway  Lane.  Acreage,  2750  ;  popula- 
tion, 389.  The  parish  council  under  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894,  consists  of  seven  members.  Maer  Hall  is  the  chief 
residence.  Much  of  the  land  was  wild  moor,  but  has  been 
enclosed  and  partly  planted.  Sandstone,  for  rough  building, 
is  quan-ied.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lich- 
field ;  net  value,  £115  with  resideece.  The  church  was  mainly 
rebuilt  in  1610  and  restored  in  1880,  and  contains  an  altar- 
tomb  of  1604  for  Sir  John  Bowyer  and  his  wife.  There  is 
a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel. 

Maerletorge.     See  Marlborough. 

Maes,  a  Welsh  word  signifying  "a  plain"  or  "an  open 
field,"  and  used  as  a  prefix  in  the  names  of  places. 

Maesbrook,  Lower  and  Upper,  Issa  and  Ucha,  two 
townships  m  Kinnerley  parish,  Salop,  7  and  0  miles  SSE  of 
Oswestry.  There  is  a  chmxh  at  Upper  Maesbrook,  and  also 
Baptist  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Maesbury,  a  township  in  Oswestry  parish,  Salop,  3  miles 
SE  of  Oswestry.  It  has  a  post  oiSce  under  Oswestry ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Oswestry.  There 
tional  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Maesbury  Eing.     See  Ceoscojibe. 

Maescar,  a  township  in  Devynnock  parish,  Brecknockshire, 
on  the  river  Usk,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Senny  with  the 
Treweren,  8  miles  W  by  S  of  Brecon.  It  includes  the  villages 
of  Devynnock  and  Senny.  There  is  a  station  at  Devynnock 
on  the  Neath  and  Brecon  railway,  and  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.)  at  Sennybridge.  Acreage,  4317; 
population,  750. 

Maesgamedd,  a  township  in  Gwyddelwem  parish,  Merion- 
ethshire, 3  miles  N  of  Conven. 

Maesgwaylod,  a  township  in  Overton  parish,  Flintshire, 
6i  miles  NE  of  Chirk. 

Maesgwig,  a  township  in  Bettws-yn-Rhos  parish,  Den- 
bighshire, 3  miles  SW  of  Abergele. 

Maesgwyn,  a  township  in  Nantmel  parish,  Radnorshire, 
near  Llyiigwyn,  4  miles  ESE  of  Rh.iyader. 

Maesgwyn,  a  township  in  Gwyddelwern  parish,  Merion- 
ethshire, 2  miles  N  of  Corwen, 

Maes  Knoll,  an  ancient  British  camp  in  the  N  of  Somer- 
set, on  Wans  dyke,  .it  the  E  end  of  Dundry  Hill,  in  the 
southern  vicinity  of  Bristol.  Its  N  side  is  traversed  by  Wans 
dyke,  and  its  interior  is  traversed  by  a  bank  390  feet  long,  84 
broad,  and  45  high. 

Maeslemystan,  a  township  in  Llangadfan  parish,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, 6i  miles  NW  of  Lhanfair. 

Maesmancymro,  a  township  in  Ll.anynys  parish,  Den- 
bighshire, 3  miles  XNW  of  Ruthin. 

Maesmawr,  a  township  in  Llandinam  parish,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, 5i  miles  WSW  of  Newtown. 

Maes  Mynan,  a  beautiful  vale  in  the  NW  of  Flintshire, 
near  Caerwys.  A  residence  of  Llewelyn,  the  hast  native 
prince  of  Wales,  w.is  here. 
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Maes  Mynis,  a  parish  in  Brecknoclvsltire,  between  the  rivers 
Yrfon  and  Dihonw,  1  mile  S\V  of  Builth.  It  contains  the 
village  of  Nantyi-arian,  and  its  post  town  is  Bnilth  (E.S.O.) 
Acreage,  3912  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  221 ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  with  Llanynjs,  416.  The  Hving  is  a  rec- 
tory, united  with  the  rectory  of  Llanynys,  in  the  diocese  of 
St  'David's :  gross  value,  £123.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's.     Thi;  chm-ch  was  rebuilt  in  1884. 

Maesrychen,  a  township  in  Llantysilio  parish,  Denbigh- 
shuc,  2  miles  NW  of  Llangollen. 

Maesteg,  a  market-town  in  Cwmdu  hamlet,  Llangynwyd 
parish,  Glamorgan,  on  the  river  Llynvi,  8  miles  NW  by  N  of 
Bi-idgend.  It  occupies  a  sequestered  spot  entirely  surrounded 
by  ranges  of  hills;  is  a  place  of  recent  origin  and  of  rapid 
growth ;  owes  its  rise  and  progress  to  the  establishment  and 
extension  of  collieries  and  ironworks ;  and  has  a  station  on 
the  Llynvi  and  Ogmore  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegi'aph  office  (R.S.O.)  It  is  governed  by 
a  local  board,  and  has  a  spacious  town-hall,  erected  in  1880, 
beneath  -which  the  market  is  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days. There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Llangynwyd  parish 
church,  and  also  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Congregational, 
Calviuistic  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Maestrefgomer,  a  township  in  Tref  Eglnys  parish,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, 4  miles  N  of  Llanidloes. 

Maestrefnant,  a  township  in  Llanfihangel-y-Pennant 
parish,  Jlerionethshii-e,  7^  miles  NE  of  Towyn. 

Maestron,  a  township  in  Llanycil  parish,  Merionethshire, 
near  Bala. 

Maestroyddin,  a  township  in  Conwil  Caio  parish,  Car- 
marthenshire, on  the  river  Twrch,  8-o-  miles  ^VSW  of  Llan- 
dovery. 

Maesycrygiau,  a  railway  station  on  the  NW  border  of 
Carmarthenshire,  on  the  Manchester  and  Milford  i-ailway,  9 
miles  SW  of  Lampeter.  There  is  a  post  office  (R.S.O.)  ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Llanybyther, 

Maesycwmmer,  a  hamlet  in  Bedwas  par-ish,  Jlonmouth- 
sbire,  4^  miles  N  of  Bedw.as.  It  has  a  station  on  tlie 
Brecon  and  Jlerthyr  railway,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  under  Cardiff.  Fairs  ai'eheld  on  3  April  and 
6  Oct.  There  are  Baptist,  Congregational,  and  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapels. 

Maesycynforth,  a  hamlet  in  the  N  of  Brecknockshire,  on 
the  river  Yrfon,  7  miles  WSW  of  Builth.  It  is  a  resort  of 
anglers. 

Maesyddem,  a  hamlet  in  Brecknockshire,  2  miles  SE 
of  Brecon. 

Maesyfynnon,  a  hamlet  in  Llanddansaint  parish,  Car- 
marthenshire, under  the  Black  Mountains,  6^  miles  S  of 
Llandovery. 

Maesygarmon,  an  ancient  battlefield  in  the  S  of  Flint- 
shire, 1  mile  W  of  Mold.  The  British  Christians,  under  St 
Germanus,  encountered  the  Saxons  and  Picts  here  in  448, 
advanced  against  them  with  a  loud  shout  of  "  Alleluia,"  and 
gained  over  them  what  is  called  the  "  Victoria  AUeluiatica." 
A  stone  column  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  was  erected 
on  the  field  on  1736. 

Maesyglasey,  a  township  in  Mallwyd  parish,  Merioneth- 
shire, 2  miles  S  of  Dinas  JIawddwy 

Maesygroes,  a  township  in  Cilcen  p.arish,  Fhntshire,  4 
miles  WNW  of  IMold. 

Maesyrodyn,  a  township  in  Llanfihangel-Glyn-Myfyr- 
parish,  Denbighshire,  11  miles  SW  of  Ruthin. 

Maesytrefnant,  a  township  in  Towyn  parish,  Merioneth- 
shire, near  Towyn. 

Magavelda.     See  JIatfield,  Susse-x. 

Magdalene  College.     See  Cambridge. 

Magdalene  Laver.     See  Layer  Magdalene. 

Magdalen  Fifehead.    See  Fifehead  Magdalen. 

Magdalen  Green,  a  hamlet  in  Great  Clackton  parish, 
Essex,  on  the  coast,  half  a  mile  S  from  Great  Clacton. 

Magdalen  Hill,  .an  eminence  in  Hants,  3i  miles  E  of 
Winchester.  It  commands  a  very  extensive  view,  and  a  fair 
is  held  on  it  on  2  Aug. 

Magdalen  Road,  a  railway  station  in  Norfolk,  on  the  Ely 
and  Lynn  section  of  the  G.E.R.  at  Wiggenhall  St  Mary 
M.igdalen  parish,  near  the  river  Ouse,  7J  miles  SSWof  Lynn. 

Mageston,  a  hamlet  in  Frampton  parish,  Dorsetshire,  5^ 
miles  NW  of  Dorchester. 
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Magher-y-CMam,  a  hillside  field  in  Ivirk  Marown  par- 
ish, Isle  of  Man,  4  miles  NW  by  W  of  Douglas.  Four 
npright  stones,  from  3  to  5J  feet  high,  stand  on  a  stone  plat- 
form 8-}  feet  long  and  3^  broad,  and  the  two  tallest  are 
deeply  incised  with  crosses,  similar  to  the  ancient  British 
crosses  in  Wales  and  Cornwall.  The  original  erections  may 
have  been  heathen,  and  the  incisions  may  have  been  made 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  St  Patrick  is  tradi- 
tionally said  to  have  ministered  on  the  platform,  and  the 
popular  niime  of  it  is  St  Patrick's  Chair. 

Maghull,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Hal- 
sail  parish,  Lancashke,  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal, 

5  miles  SSW  of  Ormskirk,  with  a  station  on  the  Liverpool, 
Ormskirk,  and  Southport  branch  of  the  L.  &  Y.R.,and  another 
on  the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee  railway.  There  is  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Liverpool  Acreage 
of  township,  2098;  population,  1422.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  m  the  diocese  of  Liverpool ;  net  value,  £282  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Rector  of  Halsall.  The  church  is  a 
building  in  the  Early  English  style,  erected  in  1878-80  near 
the  old  church,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  N  porch, 
and  .an  emhatlled  western  tower.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
was  built  in  1890,  and  there  are  also  Wesleyan  and  Prunitive 
Methodist  chapels. 

Magna.     See  Kekchester. 

Magna-on-the-WaU.     See  Caervorean. 

Magnus  Portus.     See  Portsmouth. 

Magor,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Monmouth- 
shire. The  village  stands  on  Old  Brook  or  Pratt  Pill,  on  the 
N  border  of  C.aldicot  Level,  1|  mUe  N  of  the  Severn's  estu- 
ary, .and  7^  miles  E  by  S  of  Newport,  and  has  a  station  on 
the  South  Wales  section  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Newport.  A  cattle  market 
is  held  on  the  third  Monday  in  the  month,  and  fairs  on  the 
Tuesday  before  17  April  and  the  Tuesday  before  17  Oct. 
The  township  extends  to  the  coast  and  comprises  1902  acres, 
with  667  of  adjacent  foreshore ;  popul.ation,  445.  The  par- 
ish contains  also  the  chapelry  of  Redwick,  and  comprises 
4404  acres,  with  6322  of  adjacent  foreshore  ;  population, 
with  Redwick,  671.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with 
the  chapelry  of  Redwick,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  net 
value,  £276  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
The  chiu-ch  is  a  handsome  edifice,  has  an  Early  English 
tower,  with  Later  English  alterations,  and  was  restored  in 
1868.     There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Maida  Hill,  a  quondam  hamlet  in  Paddington  and  St 
Marylebone  pai-ishes,  Middlesex,  near  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  3  miles  WNW  of  St  Paul's,  London.  It  is  now  a  part 
of  the  metropolis,  and  contains  many  handsome  houses. 

Maiden  Bower,  an  ancient  British  camp  in  Dunstable 
pai-ish,  Bedfordshire,  1  mile  ^VNW  of  Dunstable.  It  occupies 
an  area  of  9  acres,  and  has  a  bank  ranging  from  8  to  14  feet 
high. 

Maiden  Bradley,  a  village  and  a  parish  chiefly  in  Wilt- 
shire, but  the  hamlet  of  Yamfield  is  in  Somerset.  The 
village  stands  4J  miles  N  of  Mere,  5  ESE  of  Witham,  .and 

6  S  of  Frome  stations  on  the  G.W.R.,  occupies  high  ground 
overlooked  by  higher  but  isolated  hills,  and  has  a  post  and 
money  order  office  under  Bath ;  telegraph  office,  Horningsham. 
Acreage  of  parish,  4609 ;  population,  606.  The  village 
contains  a  handsome  stone  drinking  -  fountain  and  cattle 
trough,  with  the  following  inscription: — 


Drink,  travellers,  drink,  of  Bradley's  purest  rill, 
AVhich,  strange  to  say,  runs  quite  a  mile  up  hill ; 
Then  to  your  panting  steeds  let  all  attend, 
An  honest  horse  is  surely  man's  best  friend. 

The  property  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Maiden 
Bradley  House  is  the  Duke's  seat.  An  ho.spital  for  leprous 
women  was  founded  here  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  or  in  that 
of  Henry  II.,  by  Manasser  Bisset ;  was  changed  in  1190  into 
an  Augustinian  priory ;  was  given  at  the  dissolution  to  the 
Seymours  ;  and  is  now  represented  by  some  remains  incor- 
porated with  a  farmhouse.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury;  value,  £150.  Patron,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  contains 
monuments  of  the  Seymours,  and  is  good ;  it  was  enlarged 
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in  1884,  and  a  new  organ  added.  In  1891  the  chancel  was 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  in  1893  a  handsome  reredos  of 
oak  was  erected,  with  picture  of  Last  Supper  after  Max 
Bcrnatz,  and  various  representations  of  saints  on  either  side. 

Maiden  Castle,  an  ancient  fortification  in  Durham,  on  a 
cliff  100  feet  high  above  the  river  Wear,  2  miles  E  of  Dui-ham. 
Ithasanoblongformabont500  feet  in  length,  is  single  ditched, 
has  works  which  have  been  pronounced  partly  Eoman  and 
pai'tlj  Saxon,  is  now  partly  covered  with  wood,  and  com- 
mands a  tine  view. 

Maiden  Castle,  a  Roman  camp  near  Eeeth,  in  the  N.  R. 
Yorkshire. 

Maiden  Castle,  Dorsetshire.     See  Dorchester. 

Maidencombe,  a  hamlet  in  Stokeinteignhead  parish, 
Devonsliire,  on  the  coast,  in  a  beautiful  dell,  3  miles  S  of 
Teignmouth.  It  contains  several  gentlemen's  houses  and  a 
few  farmhouses,  and  has  a  fine  wate'rfallof  about  80  ftetand 
a  romantic  cove. 

Maiden  Court,  a  place  in  the  W  of  Berks,  3:^  miles  SE 
of  Lambouru. 

Maiden  Dale,  a  place  in  the  SE  of  Durham,  2  miles  SE 
of  Darlington. 

Maiden  Green,  a  hamlet  in  the  E  of  Berks,  5  J  miles  SW  of 
Windsor. 

Maidenhayne,  a  hamlet  in  Musbury  parish,  Devonshire, 
3  miles  SW  of  Axminster. 

Maidenhead,  a  corporate  borough,  a  market-town,  and 
a  parish  in  Berks.  The  town  stands  adjacent  to  the  river 
Tliamcs  and  the  G.W.R.  at  the  boundarv  with  Bucks,  6J 
miles  NW  of  Windsor,  9  E  by  S  from  Henley,  and  24  by 
rail  and  26  by  road  from  London.  Its  history  was  written 
to  the  length  of  a  volume  by  Mr  Gorham,  once  incumbent 
of  its  chapeh-y  and  afterwards  vicar  of  Bramford  Speke, 
but  it  really  contains  little  matter  of  any  note.  Its  name 
at  some  earlier  period  was  Sowth  Ealington  or  Sudlington, 
and  it  is  said  by  Leland  that  this  was  afterwards  changed 
populai-ly  into  JIaidenhead  in  consequence  of  some  monkish 
exhibition  at  it  of  an  alleged  holy  virgin's  head,  com- 
memorated by  a  window  in  the  modern  church.  But  the 
historical  name,  as  occurring  in  several  ancient  records,  was 
Maidenhithe  or  IMaydenehythe,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  great  wharf  for  timber  which  existed  on  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  Thames  prior  to  the  erection  of  a  timber 
hridge  in  the  13th  century.  The  bridge  hecame  a  thorough- 
fare of  much  consequence,  and  made  some  figure  in  several 
public  events.  A  chantry  was  established  in  the  town  by 
Margaret,  second  queen  of  Edward  I.,  and  had  for  one  of  its 
objects  the  maintaining  and  repairing  of  the  bridge.  The 
corporation  of  the  town  also  were  authorised  to  exact  a  pont- 
age upon  all  merchandise,  and  to  take  a  tree  annually  out 
of  Windsor  Forest  for  the  same  object.  A  skirmish  took 
place  in  tlie  town  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  ;  the  bridge  was 
held  by  the  Duke  of  Surrey,  and  Henry  IV.  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  crossing.  James  I.,  after  a  day's  hunting,  rode  un- 
attended into  the  town,  and  had  a  ludicrous  encounter  at  the 
inn  with  the  vicar  of  Bray  and  the  curate  of  Maidenhead. 
Charles  I.  in  1647,  after  severalyeai-s'  separation  from  histhree 
childi-en,  was  allowed  to  meet  them  at  the  Greyhound  Inn. 
A  party  of  James  II. 's  Irish  soldiers  were  posted  at  the  bridge 
in  1688  to  impede  or  stop  the  advance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  the  metropolis,  but  at  the  mere  sound  of  a  Dutch  march 
played  by  some  of  the  townsmen  they  ran  off  in  a  panic  and 
abandoned  their  cannon.  The  town,  from  its  situation  on 
the  principal  western  road,  was  unavoidably  subjected  to 
annoyance  from  the  troubles  between  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation and  that  of  the  Revolution,  and  Maidenhead 
Thicket,  which  hes  at  the  W  of  the  town,  was  so  specially 
perilous  that  an  extra  salary  was  for  some  time  given  to  the 
local  clergymen  to  compensate  for  the  danger  or  cost  of  pass- 

The  country  around  Maidenhead  is  highly  cultivated,  richly 
adorned  with  villas,  mansions,  and  woodlands,  and  very 
picturesque.  The  views  of  the  wooded  slopes  on  the  Bucks 
bank  of  the  river  are  sm-passingly  beautiful,  and  no  portion  of 
the  Thames  from  the  source  to  the  sea  is  better  known  to 
artists,  anglers,  and  boating  men  than  that  which  is  to  be 
found  between  Maidenhead  and  Marlow.  There  are  also 
many  pleasant  walks  and  drives  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
hence  all  through  the  summer  it  is  crjwded  with  tourists 
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and  visitors.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street, 
running  from  E  to  W;  it  extends  from  the  bridge  to 
Folly  Hill,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Castle  Hill ;  it  is  in 
the  parish  of  Bray  .along  the  S  side  and  in  that  of  Cook- 
ham  along  the  N  side.  There  are  many  good  houses  in  the 
outskirts,  and  during  recent  years  two  new  suburbs  have 
come  into  existence,  known  as  Maidenhead  Court  and  Ray 
Park.  The  town-hall,  which  stands  in  the  High  Street,  is  a 
building  of  red  brick  with  dressings  of  stone  in  the  Renais- 
sance style  of  architecture.  It  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in 
1879,  and  it  contains  a  large  hall  capable  of  seating  500 
persons,  a  market-hall,  public  offices,  and  a  police  court,  with 
police  offices  and  cells.  There  is  a  small  Oddfellows'  Hall  in 
South  Street.  A  recreation  gi'ound  of  14  acres  in  extent  was 
presented  to  the  town  in  1889  by  William  Henry  Grenfell, 
Esq.,  of  Taplow  Court,  and  is  in  tlie  Grenfell  Road,  and  in 
1890  Kidwell's  Park,  about  12  acres  in  extent,  and  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  to^^-n,  was  also  presented  by  the  then 
mayor,  James  Daniel  Morling  Pearce,  Esq. ,  of  Crauford  Hall, 
The  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1772  by  Sir  R.  Taylor  at  a  cost  of 
£20,000,  is  a  handsome  structm-e,  and  comprises  seven  large- 
semicircular  arches  of  stone  and  three  smaller  arches  of 
brick.  The  G.W.R.  passes  immediately  S  of  the  town,  and 
sends  off  a  branch  along  its  W  side  to  a  transit  over  the 
Thames  3J  miles  to  the  N  towards  High  Wycombe  and 
Thame.  The  viaduct  carrying  the  main  line  over  the  river, 
immediately  E  of  the  town,  has  two  flat  elliptical  arches  each 
128  feet  in  span,  besides  eight  land  arches,  and  is  constructed 
almost  entu-ely  of  brick.  This  bridge,  which  was  designed  by  the 
late  Sir  Isambard  Brunei,  and  is  locally  referred  to  as  "  Brunei's 
masterpiece,"  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  span  of  brick-built 
bridge  extant,  and  possesses  some  remarkable  acoustic  peculi- 
arities. A  large  and  commodious  station  of  the  G.W.R.  stands 
in  the  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Wycombe  branch  with  the 
main  line,  24  miles  from  Paddington.  The  town  contains  the 
ecclesiastic.al  parishes  of  St  Andrew  and  St  Mary  i\Iagdalcne, 
and  of  St  Luke.  The  former  of  these  was  formed  in  187i 
out  of  the  parishes  of  Bray  and  Cockham,  and  the  latter  in 
1866  entirely  out  of  Cookham  parish.  The  living  of  St 
Andrew  and  St  Mary  Magdalene  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Oxford  5  gross  value,  £439  with  residence.  The  church 
is  in  the  High  Street,  was  originally  a  chantry  founded  in 
1270  by  Queen  Margaret,  second  consort  of  Edward  I.,  was 
rebuilt  on  the  same  site  in  1724,  and  again  rebuilt  in  1820. 
The  present  church  is  a  structure  of  brick  in  mixed  styles, 
and  is  not  specially  interesting.  The  living  of  St  Luke  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford;  gross  value,  £410,  in  the 
gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  church  is  a  modern  building 
of  freestone  in  the  Eai-ly  English  style.  The  church  of  St 
Mark,  erected  in  1873  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  Cookham 
Union  Workhouse,  is  a  craciform  building  of  stone,  and  is 
served  by  the  clergy  of  St  Luke's.  St  Peter's,  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  St  Luke's,  is  a  small  building  of  corrugated  iron  in 
the  Marlow  Road.  St  Paul's  Church,  in  the  High  Town 
Road,  a  building  of  red  brick  in  the  Eariy  English  style,  w.as 
erected  in  1887-89,  and  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  church  of 
All  Saints.  Boyne  Hill  is  an  ecclesiastical  parish  which  is 
noticed  separately.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  Cook- 
ham Road  is  a  fine  building  of  red  brick,  flint,  and  stone,  in 
the  Early  English  style,  and  there  are  Baptist,  Particular 
Baptist,  Congregational,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Weslcyan 
chapels.  There  are  almshouses  for  eight  poor  men  and  their 
wives,  with  an  endowment  of  about  £250  a  year,  and  there 
are  several  useful  and  valuable  charities.  The  town  has  a 
head  post  office,  a  county  police  station,  an  inland  revenue 
office,  two  banks,  and  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions.  A  technical 
school  was  opened  in  1896.  There  is  a  corn-market  every 
Wednesday,  and  there  were  formerly  three  annual  fairs. 
There  are  a  cycle  manufactory,  four  large  breweries,  and  a 
large  corn-mill,  the  latter  being  driven  by  the  weir-water 
from  a  solid  stone  lock  known  as  Boulters  Lock,  on  the  river, 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  bridge.  The  town  was  chai-tered 
by  Edward  III.,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  high  steward,  a 
mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  who  also  act  as  the 
urban  district  council.  The  borough  has  a  commission  of 
the  peace  and  a  police  force.  The  area  of  the  borough  is- 
2123  acres,  and  the  population,  10,607  persons.  Population, 
of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  Andrew  and  St  Mary,  31G7; 
and  of  St  Luke,  5473. 
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IVIaiden  House,  foimerlv  an  extra-parocViial  tract  in 
lincolnsliire,  7^  miles  NW  of  Sleaford,  now  forms  part  of 
the  parish  of  Leadenham,  which  see. 

Maiden  Newton,  a  vilhige  and  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Frome,  and  has  a  station  on 
the  G.W.R.,  7}  miles  NWof  Dorchester,  and  145  from  London. 
It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi'aph  office,  was  once  a 
market-town,  and  has  fairs  on  9  March  and  i  Slav.  A  cattle 
sale  is  held  on  alternate  Jlondays.  Acreage  of  parish,  2893  ; 
population,  694.  Ironfounding  and  brewing  are  cai'ried  on. 
Some  Roman  tessellated  pavement  was  found  on  the  S  border 
near  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury  ;  T.ilue,  £390  with  residence.  The 
church  is  Norman ;  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  S  aisle,  and 
transept,  with  a  central  embattled  tower;  and  is  in  good 
condition.     There  are  Congregation.il  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Maiden  Paps,  two  round-topped  limestone  rocks  in  Tun- 
stall  township,  .Silksworth  parish,  Durham,  2i  miles  SSW  of 
Sunderland.  They  serve  as  landmarks  to  mariners  entering 
Sundc-rland  h.irbour. 

Maiden's  Bower,  an  eminence  IJ  mile  W  of  Dnrham 
city.  The  prior  arid  monks  of  Durham  held  aloft  the  cor- 
porax  cloth  of  St  Cuthhert  here  in  sight  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  armies  during  the  battle  of  Ec'd  Hills  in  1346. 

Maiden  Way,  a  Roman  road  in  Westmorland  .and  Cum- 
berland. It  was  a  branch  of  Watling  Street;  it  commenced 
at  Kirkby  Thore,  in  Westmorland ;  and  it  went  northward, 
over  Cross  Fell,  past  Whitley  Castle  and  Caervon-an,  or  Magna- 
on-the-Wal),  to  Bewcastle.  Some  portions  of  it  are  still 
distinctly  traceable, 

Maidenwell,  a  hamlet  in  Farforth  parish,  Lincolnshire, 
5J  miles  S  of  Louth.  Maidenwell  House,  a  neat  and  pictur- 
esque mansion,  is  the  seat  of  the  Browne  family.  The  hamlet 
was  foimerly  a  parish,  and  it  still  ranks  as  a  vicarage,  .an- 
nexed to  the  rectory  of  Kuckland,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

Maidford,  a  p.aiish,  with  a  village,  in  Northamptonshire, 
5  miles  SSW  of  Weedon  station  on  the  L.  &  X.W.K.,  2  XW 
from  Blakesley  station  on  the  East  and  West  Junction  rail- 
way, and  7  NW  by  W  of  Towcester.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Towcester ;  money  order  office,  Bl.akesley ;  telegraph 
office,  Towcester.  Acreage,  1086  ;  population,  246.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  ;  net  v.alue,  £200 
with  residence.  The  church  is  Early  English,  in  good  con- 
dition, and  consists  of  nave,  S  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  porch 
and  tower.  The  tower  is  of  the  kind  locally  termed  a  pack- 
stiddle  steeple.  In  the  S  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  piscina. 
An  organ  chamber  was  added  in  1889.  There  is  also  a  Wes- 
leyan chapel.  A  chalybeate  spring,  which  is  said  to  possess 
valuable  niedicin.al  properties,  is  in  the  parish. 

Maids  Moreton,  a  parish  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the 
river  Ouse  and  the  Buckingham  Canal,  1  mile  NE  of  Buck- 
ingham town  and  railway  station.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Buckingham;  money  order  .and  telegraph  office,  Buckingham. 
Acreage,  13G6;  population,  444.  The  liring  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  net  value,  £245  with  residence.  The 
church  was  built  in  1450  by  two  maiden  sisters,  daughters  of 
Lord  Peover ;  took  thence  the  name  of  Maids  Moreton,  and 
g.ave  that  n.ame  to  the  parish ;  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
Perpendicular  style ;  comprises  nave  and  chancel,  with  two 
porches  and  W  embattled  tower ;  has  a  very  curious  W  door, 
"a  projecting  panelled  battlement,  supported  by  rich  fan- 
tracery,  springing  from  the  jamb  mouldings;"  and  contains  a 
Gothic  screen,  three  sedilia,  a  fine  font,  and  several  ancient 
brasses  and  monuments.  The  church  was  thoroughly  re- 
stored in  1887.  There  is  also  a  small  Wesleyan  chapel. 
The  manor  house  is  a  modern  building  of  red  brick  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style. 

Maidstone,  a  m.arket  and  assize  town,  a  parliamentary 
and  municip.al  borough,  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The  town 
stands  on  the  river  Medway,  with  three  stations  on  the  S.E.R., 
one  of  which  is  called  .Maidstone  Barracks  and  another  Tovil ; 
the  L.C.  &  D.  R.  also  has  communication  with  the  town 
from  Swanky  Junction  rid  Sevenoaks.  Acreage  of  the 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  which  is  contermin- 
ous with  the  civil  parish,  4008;  population,  32,145.  Maid- 
stone dates  from  very  early  times.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  third  largest  city  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  to  have 
been  called  by  them  Medw.ag  or  Megwad,  from  the  name  of 
the  river.     It  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Ad  Jlad.am,  also 
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from  tie  canrie  of  the  river,  which  the  Romans  called  Madus. 
Some  antiquaries  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  station  Vag- 
niacs  of  Antoninus,  and  they  fortify  their  opinion  by  the  f.act 
that  numerous  Roman  remains  have  been  found  here ;  but 
others  hold  the  opinion  as  epen  to  doubt.  The  town  was 
called  Medwegestan  or  Medwagston  by  the  Saxons,  and 
appears  in  Domesday  Book  as  Meddestane,  and  it  then  had 
several  mills,  eel  fisheries,  and  saltpans.  The  manor  be- 
longed from  an  early  period  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury ;  was  transfeiTed  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Cranmer ;  remained 
with  the  Crown  till  the  time  of  Edward  VI. ;  was  given  then 
to  Sir  Thomtis  Wyatt  of  Allington ;  reverted,  at  Wyatt's 
rebellion,  to  the  Crown ;  was  given  by  Charles  I.  to  the 
Hattons;  and  passed  in  1720  to  the  Romneys.  The  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  for  a  time  had  no  residence  in  it; 
but  Archbishop  Langton  acquired  the  house  of  W.  dc  Corn- 
hill  in  it  in  the  time  of  King  John ;  Archbishop  UtTord  com- 
menced the  reconstruction  of  that  house  into  a  palace  in 
1348 ;  and  subsequent  archbishops  completed,  enharged,  and 
adorned  it,  and  used  it  as  a  favourite  residence.  The  palace 
was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  John  Astley,  passed  to 
Sir  Jacob  Astley,  Charles  I.'s  Baron  of  Reading,  and  was 
alienated  from  the  Astleys  to  the  first  Lord  Romney  (1685- 
1760),  and  in  the  Jubilee  year  (1887)  was  purchased  by  the 
corporation,  and  is  now  used  for  several  town  pm'poses.  The 
town  acquired  importance  from  the  presence  of  the  arch- 
bishops ;  received  some  enrichments  at  their  hands ;  was  long 
the  halting-place  of  pilgrims  to  Canterbury,  and  had,  for 
their  nse,  an  edifice  called  the  Travellers'  Hospital  or  College, 
founded  by  Ar-chbishop  Boniface.  Some  Protestant  martyrs 
were  burnt  in  the  town  in  the  time  of  Mary ;  the  plague  devas- 
tated it  in  1593-95, 1604, 1607,  and  1666-68  ;  and  Fairfax, 
at' the  head  of  10,000  men,  stormed  it  in  1648.  About  2000 
Royalist  troops,  under  Sir  John  Mayney,  held  it  against 
I'airfax ;  they  made  such  stout  resistance  as  to  yield  the 
ground  only  inch  by  inch,  and  after  a  struggle  of  five  hours 
they  retreated  into  the  church,  and  there  made  terms  for 
surrender.  Clarendon  says,  "  It  was  a  very  sharp  encounter, 
very  br.avely  fought,  with  Fairfax's  whole  strength,  and  the 
veteran  soldiers  confessed  that  they  had  never  met  with  the 
like  desperate  service  during  the  war."  Archbishop  Lee, 
Bishop  Ralph  de  Maidstone,  Bishop  Walter  de  Maidstone, 
Jenkyns  the  composer,  WooUett  the  engraver,  Jeffrys  the 
painter,  Broughton  the  secretary  at  Charles  I.'s  trial,  and 
Newton  the  local  historian  were  natives ;  and  Earl  Winchelsea 
takes  from  the  town  the  title  of  Viscount. 

The  town  occupies  a  fine  situation.  It  is  screened  by 
suiTounding  hills,  rising  fi'om  the  beautiful  v.ale  of  the  Med- 
way ;  it  stands  principally  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill,  ascending 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  declining  toward  the 
W  and  the  S ;  it  derives  ventihation  and  cleanliness  from  the 
nature  of  its  site ;  it  is  noted  for  both  the  excellence  of  its 
wtiter  and  the  dryness  of  its  soil ;  and  it  enjoys  the  amenities 
of  a  sun-ounding  country  rendered  peculiarly  charming  by 
innnmerable  orch.ards  and  hop-gardens.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  four  streets,  intersecting  one  another  near  the  public 
drinkingfountain,  and  of  smaller  ones  leading  from  them ;  and 
it  extends  upwards  of  a  mile  from  N  to  S,  and  is  about  a  mile 
in  breadth.  The  High  Street  ascends  to  the  W,  and  is  very 
spacious.  A  portion  of  the  centre  is  taken  up  by  a  block  of 
buildings  called  the  Middle  Row,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the 
town  haU.  The  London  and  Tonbridge  roads,  partly  edificed 
with  elegant  modern  houses,  go  off  from  the  bridge,  and 
the  Lock  Meadows,  named  from  a  park  or  pleasannoe  which 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Episcopal  Palace  and  the  Travel- 
lers' Hospital,  extend  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  A  bridge 
over  the  Medway  to  replace  an  older  structure  was  built  in 
1878-79  at  a  cost  of  £32,000,  and  is  composed  entirely  of 
granite  and  Kentish  rag-stone.  A  general  view  of  the  town, 
owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground  on  both  sides  of 
the  vale,  is  not  easily  obtained ;  but  such  partial  views  as  can 
be  got  are  very  fine.  One  of  the  best  is  from  a  point  on  the 
river  bank  below  the  W  end  of  the  churchyard ;  and  this 
shows  the  old  palace,  the  old  hospital,  and  All  Saints'  Church 


vei7  picturesque  group. 


Other  views  take  i 


I  char- 


acter from  gabled  houses  and  decorated  fronts,  and  from  the 
barracks,  now  the  depot  of  the  Royal  West  Kent  (Queen's 
Own)  Regiment,  and  formeriy  an  important  cavtihy  depot. 
A  few  of  the  houses  are  ancient,  and  more  or  less  qu.aint  or 
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picturesque,  but  nearly  all  are  modern  and  handsome.  A 
tendency  to  extension  became  manifest  in  the  third  decade 
of  the  li) th  century ;  and  it  worked  on  all  sides,  particularly 
to  the  E  of  Gabriel's  Hill  and  Week  Street,  on  the  Ashford 
Koad,  and  latterly  very  much  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
but  it  has  not  seriously  altered  the  general  aspect  of  antiquity. 
The  old  palace,  as  enlarged  by  Archbishop  Courtenay,  and  as 
both  enlarged  and  adorned  by  Archbishop  Morton,  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Corporation.  A  long  range  of  building,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  originally  part  of  the  palace 
offices,  and  now  used  for  stables  and  tan  stores,  shows  the 
original  exterior  little  altered,  exhibiting  windows  and  an 
external  stair  of  Late  Decorated  English  character.  A  small 
building  at  the  end  of  Hill  Street,  immediately  at  the  gate 
turning  down  to  the  palace,  is  probably  of  the  14th  century, 
aud  shows  interesting  architectural  features.  Another  ancient 
house,  with  very  rich  carved  and  pai'geted  front,  probably  of 
the  time  of  James  I.,  is  on  the  right  on  entering  High  Street 
from  the  railway  station.  Chillington  House,  in  St  Faith 
Street,  originally  the  com't-house  of  the  manor,  and  now 
occupied  as  the  public  museum,  belongs  to  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century,  exhibits  interesting  feahu-es  of  that  period, 
and  contains  a  tine  collection  of  local  Roman  antiquities,  and 
a  collection  of  fossils  and  birds  from  the  neighhomtood,  and 
numerous  other  cm-iosities.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  interesting  museums  in  the  country.  A  new 
wing,  consisting  of  a  very  fine  art  gallery,  erected  by  Mr 
Bentlif,  was  added  in  1890.  The  Travellers'  Hospital  or 
College,  situated  on  the  slope  between  All  Saints'  Church 
and  the  river,  underwent  considerable  alterations  in  1845, 
bnt  stm  presents  to  antiquarian  observers  a  very  fine  upper 
gateway  tower,  a  long  downward  range  of  quondam  priests' 
apartments,  a  lower  tower  at  the  end  of  that  range,  part  of 
the  master's  house  occupying  the  side  of  a  court  toward  the 
river,  a  mined  tower  adjoining  that  house,  and  a  second  or 
back  gateway.  The  hospital  was  originally  founded  in  1260 
by  Ai'cbbishop  Boniface;  was  incorporated  in  loU5  by  Arch- 
bishop Courtenay,  with  a  new  college  of  seculas-  priests 
founded  by  him  contiguous  to  All  Saints'  Church ;  and  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  suppressed  in  the  first  year  of  Edward 
VI.  The  ruins,  besides  the  interest  of  their  architectural 
features,  possess  the  interest  of  rich  variety  of  tinting  from 
weather-worn  stone  and  clustering  ivy,  and  the  upper  gate- 
way tower  commands  one  of  the  best  views  over  the  town 
and  vale. 

The  Town-hall  stands  in  High  Street  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  is  a  lai-ge  plain  building.  The  Assize  Court  and 
the  Prison  stand  at  the  top  of  Week  Street  on  a  plot  of  14 
acres,  form  together  one  fine  structure  of  Kentish  rag,  and 
were  built  in  1818  at  a  cost  of  £200,000.  The  building  has 
recently  been  much  improved.  The  court-house  is  in  the  front, 
comprises  a  commodious  range  of  rooms,  and  is  used  both  for 
assizes  and  for  quarter  sessions.  The  prison  has  capacity  for 
over  700  prisoners.  The  Eoyal  West  Kent  Barracks  stand 
below  on  the  river  side,  and  have  accommodation  for  about 
700  men.  At  the  top  of  Union  Street  is  a  large  brick 
building  erected  in  1857  as  a  barracks  for  the  West  Kent 
Mihtia,  but  since  sold  to  private  owners.  The  Corn  Ex- 
change was  erected  over  the  market  for  meat,  fish,  and 
vegetables,  at  a  cost  of  £4000  ;  is  entered  by  an  archway 
from  High  Street  at  the  Mitre  Hotel ;  and  was  thought  for  a 
time  to  be  veiy  commodious,  but  the  business  done  in  it, 
originally  extensive  and  multifarious,  grew  rapidly,  and  im- 
provements on  it,  long  felt  to  be  much  needed,  were  completed 
in  the  spring  of  1867.  There  are  assembly  rooms,  public 
baths,  and  public  diiuking-fountains.  The  baths  stand  in 
Fair  Meadow,  and  were  erected  in  1852,  aud  in  1894  under- 
went considerable  enlargement.  A  drinkiug-fountain  in 
the  High  Street,  erected  in  1862  at  the  expense  of  Mr 
Eandall,  is  an  open  Gothic  quadi-angular  structm'e  enclosing 
a  life-size  mai-ble  statue  of  the  Queen  and  surmounted  by 
richly-crocketed  canopy,  consists  of  red  Mansfield  stone  in 
the  base  and  of  Portland  stone  in  the  upper  pai't,  and  has  at 
the  angles  columns  of  red  granite  with  car\'ed  capitals  each 
surmounted  by  a  statue-figure  of  a  winged  angel.  There  is 
an  interesting  museum,  and  adjoining  it  technical  schools  of 
science  and  art  erected  in  1894.  The  County  Lunatic  Asylum 
stands  at  Baiming  Heath,  and  is  an  extensive  range  of 
building  with  acconunodation  for  nearly  1600  inmates.  The 
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West  Kent  General  Hospital  was  enlai-ged  in  1889.  The 
mechanics'  institution,  as  well  as  the  public  museum,  is  held 
in  Chilington  House,  and  it  has  a  library  of  upwards  of 
13,000  volumes,  and  maintains  lectures  during  the  winter 
months.  Thei'e  are  also  a  Church  Institute  with  assembly 
rooms  and  gymnasium,  a  freemasons'  hall,  two  political  clubs, 
three  banks  ;  and  five  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  In 
1894  a  recreation  ground  was  laid  out  costing  over  £5000. 

All  Saints'  Church  stands  commandingly  on  a  cliff;  was 
mainly  built  in  1381-96  by  Archbishop  Courtenay;  is  all 
Later  EngUsh :  comprises  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a 
chantry  of  1366 ;  had  formerly  another  chantry  of  1406  ;  has 
a  SW  tower  78  feet  high,  formerly  surmounted  by  a  spire 
80  feet  high,  which  was  desti-oyed  by  lightning  in  1730  ;  con- 
tains a  richly  painted  chancel  screen,  elaborately  ornamented 
sediha,  the  grave  of  Archbishop  Courtenay,  remains  of  an 
ancient  fresco,  several  ancient  monuments,  and  a  Jacobean 
font.  The  whole  building  was  verv  beautifully  restored  in 
1885-86  at  a  cost  of  £11,000.  Trinity  Church  stands  in 
Church  Street,  was  erected  in  1828,  and  is  a  large  plain 
stone  ediBce  restored  in  1877.  St  Peter's  Chm-ch  was 
originally  the  chapel  of  the  Travellers'  Hospital,  stood  long 
in  a  state  of  neglect  and  dilapidation,  and  was  restored  and 
enlarged  in  1839.  St  John's  Church  stands  at  Mote  Park, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Romney,  was  built  in  1861,  and  is  in 
the  Early  Eugfish  style,  of  Ba'th  stone,  with  bell-tun-et.  St 
Paul's  Chm-ch  stands  at  Perryfields,  was  built  in  1860  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  £5000,  is  in  the  style  of  the  14th  century, 
and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower.  St 
Philip's  Church  stands  at  Kingsley,  and  was  built  in  1858 
and  gi'eatly  altered  in  1869.  St  Stephen's  Church  stands  in 
Tovil  township  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  a  stone 
building  in  the  Early  English  style.  St  Faith's  Chm-ch  was 
completed  in  1881,  and  is  a  stone  building  in  the  Eai-ly  English 
style.  St  Michael  .and  All  Angels'  Church,  built  in  1875, 
is  a  building  of  Kentish  rag-stone  in  the  Decorated  style. 
The  Congregational  Chapel  in  Week  Street  was  built  in  1865 
at  a  cost  of  £2649,  is  in  the  ItaUan  style,  of  white  brick, 
w-ith  Bath  stone  dressings.  There  are  three  chapels  for 
Baptists,  two  for  Wesleyans,  and  one  each  for  Presbyterians, 
Quakers,  Unitarians,  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  public  cemetery  is  on  the  Sutton  Road  about  a 
mile  S  of  the  town,  and  has  two  handsome  chapels.  There 
are  remains  of  a  Grey  friary  founded  in  1331  and  removed 
to  Walsingham,  and  of  St  Faith's  Chapel,  which  was  used  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  by  the  Walloons.  The  Grammar  School 
for  Boys,  formerly  in  Eai-1  Street,  now  in  the  Tonbridge 
Road,  arose  from  property  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Brotherhood, 
founded  in  1324  and  suppressed  in  1547,  and  has  an  en- 
dowed income  and  two  exhibitions  at  University  College, 
Oxford.  In  the  Jubilee  year  a  Gi'ammar  School  for  Gu-ls  was 
erected  in  Sittingboume  Road  at  a  cost  of  about  £7000,  a 
large  portion  of  which  was  given  by  the  Rochester  Bridge 
Trustees  ;  the  school  is  doing  excellent  work.  The  Blue-coat 
School  in  Knightrider  Street  was  founded  in  1711,  and  gave 
education  to  fifty-three  boys  and  forty-three  gu-ls,  and  had  an 
endowed  income.  Sir  Charles  Booth's  School  also  gave  edu- 
cation to  thirty-five  boys  and  thirty-five  girls,  and  had  an 
endowed  income.  Owing  to  the  rearrangement  of  other 
schools,  these  charity  schools  were  stopped  in  1894,  and  the 
buildings  are  virtually  unoccupied.  Sir  John  Banks'  alms- 
houses are  for  six  poor  persons,  and  have  £60  a  year  from 
endowment ;  Brenchley's  are  for  old  persons,  and  have  £50 ; 
Duke's  are  for  females,  and  have  £191 ;  Hunter's  are  for 
twelve  poor  persons,  and  have  £268 ;  Corrall's  ai-e  for  sis 
persons  in  six  houses  ;  and  Cutbush's  are  for  decayed  trades- 
men or  journeymen  mechanics,  were  built  and  endowed  in 
1865  at  a  cost  of  nearly.£12,000,  and  give  £52  a  yeai-  to 
the  holder  of  each  of  six  houses.  The  Edmett  charity  pro- 
vides annuities  of  five  shillings  per  week  and  upwards  for 
some  seventy  annuitants,  and  also  distributes  coal  and  cloth- 
ing at  Christmas  and  pays  the  cost  of  a  district  um-se. 
There  ai-e  also  Fisher's  chai-ity  for  apprenticing  boys ;  Wright's 
charity,  partly  for  lectures  and  relief  to  ivomen ;  and  several 
other  almshouses,  which  are  well  managed  and  much  appreci- 
ated by  those  who  receive  the  benefits.  The  total  amount  of 
endowed  charities  is  about  £1500  a  year. 

The  town  has  a  head  post  office,  and  is  a  seat  of  assizes, 
quarter  sessions,  petty  sessions,  and  county  com-ts.    A  market 
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for  corn,  seeds,  and  hops  is  held  on  every  Thui'sdaj,  a  market 
for  general  business  on  eveiy  Saturday,  a  cattle  market  weekly 
on  Tuesday,  and  faii-s  on  13  Feb.,  I'J  Jlay,  20  June,  and  17 
Oct.  An  extensive  navigation  trafiio  is  carried  on  up  and 
down  the  Jledway  ;  it  amounted  for  a  number  of  years  to  an 
annual  aggregate  of  120,00U  tons  p.-issing  through  Allington 
Lock,  and  paying  £3000  of  tolls.  It  h.as  been  reduced  since 
the  opening  of  the  railways,  but  is  still  very  much  used,  a 
large  number  of  bai'ges  being  continually  employed.  The 
wharves  at  the  town  ai-e  well  suited  for  unloading  coals,  but 
afford  no  proper  berth  to  a  sea-going  vessel,  and  have  no 
suitable  appliances  for  discharging  heavy  goods  or  for  shipping 
timber.  There  are  several  paper  mills,  breweries,  malting 
establishments,  a  distillery,  a  tannery,  iron-foundries,  agri- 
cultural implement  manufactories,  coach-building  establish- 
ments, Roman  cement  and  lime  works,  omamental  plaster 
works,  tobacco-pipe  works,  and  hop-bag,  matting,  sacking, 
and  rope  and  twine  manufactories.  There  are  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  brick-tields,  extensive  stone  qnai-ries,  and 
extensive  market-orchards.  The  stone  from  the  quarries 
is  a  Kentish  rag,  much  used  for  docks,  wharves,  and  cburch- 
bnilding ;  and  the  fruit  from  the  orchards  is  sent  largely  to 
the  London  and  north-country  markets.  One  of  the  neigh- 
bouring quarries  fm-nished  the  famous  fossil  iguanodon  now 
in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  A 
quantity  of  timber  from  the  Weald  is  barged  hence  down  the 
river  for  the  use  of  the  Chatham  Dockyard,  but  this  trade  has 
very  much  decreased  since  iron  has  become  so  generally  used 
in  shipbuilding.  The  town  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  was 
first  chartered  by  Edward  VL, and  sent  two  members  to  Parha- 
ment  until  1885,  when  the  number  was  reduced  to  one.  It 
is  divided  into  f  om*  wai-ds,  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  alder- 
men, and  18  councillors.  The  Maidstone  Union  Workhouse 
is  at  Linton. 

Loddington  hamlet,  lying  detached  about  5  miles  to  the  S, 
is  the  pai-t  of  the  parish  not  included  in  the  municipal  borough, 
and  it  comprises  690  acres.  Tovil  township  or  hamlet,  lying 
on  the  Medway  about  1  mile  to  the  S,  is  mainly  but  not 
wholly  in  the  parish.  In  1872  an  iron  bridge  for  foot  pas- 
sengers was  constructed  over  the  Medway,  and  connects  the 
village  with  Maidstone  (West  Borough),  and  there  is  also 
another  foot-bridge  connecting  Tovil  with  the  largely-popu- 
lated part  of  the  borough  opposite.  The  Mote,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Eomney,  about  1  mile  to  the  E,  was  rebuilt  by 
the  thu-d  Lord  Eomney  about  1795  ;  took  its  name,  not  from 
any  ancient  moat  ai-ound  the  previous  edifice,  but  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  mot,  signifying  "  a  gathering  place,"  and 
stands  in  a  fine  pai-k  containing  some  grand  old  oaks  and 
beeches,  and  comprising  about  600  acres.  It  has  for  a  long 
time  been  occupied  by  the  Dowager-Duchess  Lady  Howard 
de  Walden.  The  river  Len,  crossed  by  a  bridge,  runs  in  front 
of  the  mansion,  and  a  pavilion,  near  the  site  of  the  previous 
house,  marks  a  spot  on  which  the  third  Lord  Romney,  in  the 
presence  of  George  III.,  gave  a  dinner  to  upwards  of  3000  of 
tlie  Kentish  Yeomanry.  Penenden  Heath,  about  1^  mile  NNE 
of  the  town,  is  a  large  open  space  where  county  meetings  have 
been  held  for  centuries.  The  livings  are  all  vicarages  in  the 
diocese  of  Canterbuiy ;  net  v.ilues  —  All  Saints,  £240  ;  St 
Faith's,  £274;  St  Michael  and  AU  Angels,  £275 ;  St  Paul's, 
£320;  St  Phihp,  £300;  St  Peter's,  £244;  St  Stephen's, 
£300 ;  gi-oss  values — Holy  Trinity,  £295,  and  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  £249.     All  have  residences. 

Maidwell,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire. 
The  village  stands  near  the  Northampton  and  Market  Har- 
borough  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  1|  mile  NNW  of  Lam- 
port railway  station,  and  7  miles  S  of  Market  Harborough, 
and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  otfice  under 
Northampton.  The  parish  comprises  1803  acres;  popula- 
tion, 224.  Maidwell  Hall,  a  building  of  stone  originally 
erected  in  1637  and  enlarged  in  1885,  belongs,  with  the 
m.anor,  to  the  Loder  family.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Peterborough ;  net  value,  £180  with  residence. 
The  church,  a  building  of  stone  in  mixed  styles,  consists  of 
n.ave,  S  porch,  vestry,  and  a  western  tower;  contains  some 
ancient  and  interesting  monuments  of  the  Haslewood  and 
Hoklitch  families. 

Main,  a  township  in  Meifod  parish,  Jlontgomeryshire,  3 
miles  SE  of  Llanfyllin. 

Main  Bench,  the  finest  part  of  the  Freshwater  Cliffs  in 
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the  Isle  of  Wight,  commencing  immediately  E  of  Scratchella 
Bay,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  6U0  feet. 

Maindee,  a  chapeh-y  in  Christcburch  parish,  Monmouth- 
shire, suburban  to  Kewport,  and  forming  part  of  that  county 
borough.  It  was  constituted  in  1866,  and  has  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegi-aph  office  (T.S.O.)  under  Newport.  Popula- 
tion, 12,744.  Maindee  Park  is  the  chief  residence.  The  living  is 
a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff ;  net  value,  £290. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  church  was  built  in 
1861.  There  are  mission  churches  at  Lisweny,  Barnard 
Town,  and  St  Julians ;  also  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Main  Down,  a  lofty  height  to  the  W  of  Wiveliscorabe,  in: 
Somerset. 

Mainsfield.     See  Rowley. 

Mainsforth,  a  township  in  Bishop  Middleham  parish, 
Durham,  1  mile  from  Ferry  Hill  stPtion  on  the  North- 
Eastern  railway,  and  7J  miles  east  of  Bishop  Auckland. 
Post  town  and  money  order  office.  Bishop  Middleham ;  tele- 
graph office,  Feny  Hill.  Acreage,  653  ;  population,  158. 
iilainsforth  Hall  belonged  to  the  Huttons,  passed  to  th& 
Surtees,  and  is  notable  for  the  residence  in  it  of  the  late 
Robert  Sm-tees,  the  county  historian  and  antiquary.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  often  visited  it,  and  he  planted  an  oak  tree, 
which  flourishes  at  the  end  of  the  house-terrace.  An  associa- 
tion, called  the  Surtees  Society,  in  memory  of  Mr  Robert 
Surtees,  was  formed  immediately  after  his  decease,  for  pub- 
lishing unedited  manuscripts  relating  to  the  North  of  England. 
An  antler  of  a  moose  deer  was  found  in  the  township,  and 
an  ancient  camp  is  here,  occupying  16  acres. 

Mainstone,  a  tithing  in  Ronisey  parish,  Hants,  near 
Eomsej'. 

Mainstone,  a  township  in  Salop,  and  a  parish  mainly  in 
Salon  but  partly  in  Montgomeryshire.  The  township  lies 
on  dffa's  Dyke,  4J  miles  W  by  S  of  Bishops  Castle,  and  7^ 
SSE  of  Montgomery.  The  parish  comprises  also  the  town- 
ships of  Edenhope,  Knuck,  and  Keilth  in  Salop,  and  the 
township  of  Castlewright  in  Montgomeryshire.  Post  town. 
Bishops  Castle  (R.S.O.)  Acreage  of  the  Salop  portion,  4993 ; 
population,  217;  of  the  Montgomeryshire  portion,  1375; 
population,  132.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford ;  net  value,  £230.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  church  is  a  good  building,  with  a  belfry. 

Maisemore,  a  village  and  a  paiish  in  Gloncestershu-e. 
The  village  stands  near  the  river  Severn,  2  miles  NNW  of 
Gloucester,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Gloucester ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Gloucester.  The  palish  comprises 
2047  acres ;  population,  440.  Maisemore  Lodge  is  the  seat 
of  the  Sevier  family,  and  stands  on  high  ground,  commandmg; 
a  fine  view  over  the  Severn.  A  bridge  crosses  the  Severn, 
and  was  rebuilt  after  the  siege  of  Gloucester.  A  Eoman 
settlement  was  at  Overton.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  net  value,  £284  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Biistol.  The 
church  has  Norman  features,  and  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  in 
1844,  and  the  rest  restored  and  enlarged  in  1869.  The 
chancel  arch  is  Norman,  and  there  are  some  ancient  monu- 
ments and  a  fine  carved  oak  pulpit. 

Maisey,  a  tithing  in  Ogbourne  St  Andrew  parish,  Wilt- 
shire, 1  mile  N  of  Marlborough. 

Maisey  Hampton  or  Meysey  Hampton,  a  village  and 
a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  near  the  boundary  with  Wiltshire, 
2i  miles  W  by  S  of  Fairford,  and  6J  ESE  of  Cirencester. 
There  is  a  post  office  under  Fairford ;  money  order  and  tele- 
gi-aph office,  Fauford.  Acreage,  1920;  population,  324. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol;  net  value,  £300  with  residence.  The  church  is 
Norman  and  Early  English,  is  a  cruciform  structure  with  a 
low  central  tower,  and  was  restored  in  1872.  There  is  a 
Baptist  chapel. 

Makeney.     See  Milford,  Derbyshire. 

Maker,  a  decayed  aucient  village  and  a  parish  in  Cornwall. 
The  village  stands  on  the  W  side  of  Plymouth  Sound,  near 
Cremill  Fen-y,  at  the  NE  extremity  of  Corawall,  2J  miles  S- 
by  W  of  Devonport  town  and  station  on  the  G.W.R.  and 
L.  &,  S.W.R.  It  took  its  name  by  corruption  from  St  Macra, 
and  was  once  a  borough  and  a  maiket-town.  It  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  The  parish  contains  also 
the  villages  of  Inceworth,  MiUbrook,  and  Cawsand,  each  of 
the  two  latter  of  which  has  a  post  office  under  Plymouth, 
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and  it  includes  the  titliing  of  Vanlteisliolme,  wliich,  prior  to 
Oct.,  1844,  was  in  Devonshire.  Acreage,  240G  of  land  and 
980  of  water  and  foreshore ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
3444;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1328.  There  are  two  manors, 
and  the  one  belongs  to  Lord  Clinton,  the  other  to  Earl  Jlonnt 
Edgecnmbe.  Tlie  land  is  peninsulated  between  Plvmouth 
Sound  and  Whitesand  Bay,  and  also  projects  a  minor  penin- 
sula between  Plymouth  Sound  and  the  Hamoaze ;  and  it  has 
a  hilly  contour,  and  is  bounded  along  the  E  by  picturesque 
clitTs.  The  chief  hills  bear  the  name  of  Jlaker  Heights,  and 
rises  to  an  altitude  of  402  feet  above  sea-level.  A  headland 
at  the  N  extremity  is  crowned  with  the  ruin  of  an  ancient 
chapel,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  Cornish  coast  all  the 
w.ay  to  the  Lizard.  Jlouut  Edgecnmbe  House,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Jlount  Edgecmnbe,  stands  in  the  peninsula  between 
Plymouth  Sound  and  the  Hamoaze ;  occupies  a  strikingly 
pictm-esqne  site  ;  commands  a  tine  sea  view  through  a  vi^ta 
of  trees  j  is  a  castellated  edifice  of  the  time  of  Queen  JIary ; 
contains  some  fine  family  and  historical  portraits;  and  has 
remarkably  beautiful  and  romantic  pleasure  grounds,  with 
English,  French,  and  Italian  gardens,  a  Doric  conservatory, 
and  numerous  features  of  interest,  both  natural  and  artificial. 
The  Blockhouse,  a  fort  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  gardens,  and  adjoins  the  point  of  feriy 
communication  with  Cremill.  Eope-making  is  carried  on  at 
Woodpark,  and  boatbuilding  at  Middle  Anderton.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Truro ;  net  value,  £160  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  church  is  ancient  and 
good  ;  has  a  tower  and  spire,  which  serve  as  a  landmark  to 
mariners;  contains  several  fine  monuments  to  the  Edgecumbes 
and  others  ;  and  was  used  during  the  French  ffai-  as  a  signal 
station  communicating  with  Mount  Wise  at  Devonport ;  the 
whole  building  was  well  restored  in  1874.  The  perpetual 
curacy  of  Milbrook  is  a  separate  benefice.  There  ai-e  Baptist 
and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Malborough,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire.  The 
village  stands  near  the  coast,  2  miles  W  by  N  of  Salcombe, 
and  13  from  Kingsbridge  Eoad  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  and 
is  partly  in  West  Alvington  parish.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Kingsbridge ;  money  order  and  telegi'aph  office,  Sal- 
combe. Malborough  pai-ish  extends  along  the  coast,  between 
Bolt  Head  and  Bolt  Tail,  and  contains  the  hamlets  of  Coombe, 
Collaton,  Eew,  Boltbuiy,  Hope,  Batson,  and  Shadycombe. 
Acreage,  5091  of  land  and  420  of  water;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  2160  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  860.  The  manors 
belong  to  the  Earl  of  Devon.  Ilton  Castle  was  bnilt  in  1335 
by  Su:  John  Chiverstone,  and  is  now  reduced  to  some  frag- 
mentary remains.  A  submerged  forest,  yielding  hazel  nuts 
and  leaves  in  good  preservation,  was  discovered  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  surface  of  the  sands,  at  two  coves  between  Bolt 
Head  and  Salcombe.  The  catching  of  fish  and  of  lobsters 
and  crabs  is  can-ied  on.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  West  Alvington,  in  the  diocese  of 
Exeter.  The  church  is  Later  English  and  large,  has  a  lofty 
tower  and  spire  visible  at  a  great  distance,  and  contains  an 
elegant  monument  to  Lord  Kinsale.  The  perpetual  curacy 
of  Salcombe  is  a  separate  benefice.  There  are  a  Baptist  chapel 
and  a  reading-room. 

Htalcomb  Place,  a  hamlet  1  mile  from  Sitlingboume,  in 
Kent. 

Maiden,  New.     See  Coojibe. 

Maiden,  ur  Old  Maiden,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Snn-ey. 
The  village  stands  on  Hogs  Jlill  river,  near  Worcester  Park 
station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.i;.,  10  miles  from  London,  and  3 
SE  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  has  a  post,  monev  order,  and 
telegraph  oflice  called  Worcester  Park  (E.S.O.)  Acreage 
of  the  civil  parish,  842  ;  population,  528;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
^60.  A  college,  afterwards  removed  to  Oxford  as  Merton 
College,  was  founded  here  in  1264  by  Walter  de  Merton, 
Bishop  of  Eochester.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with 
the  chapelry  of  Chessington,  in  the'  diocese  of  Rochester ; 
joint  value,  j£100  with  residence.  Patron,  Jlerton  College, 
Oxford.  The  church  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1610,  retains 
portions  of  earlier  dates,  comprises  nave  and  chancel,  with  W 
tower,  and  a  N  aisle  added  in  1866. 

Maldon,  a  municipal  borough  andmarket-town  in  Esses,  at 
the  influx  of  the  river  Chelmer  to  the  Blaekwater  estuary,  44i 
miles  from  London  by  rail  (3  7^  by  road),  6  J  SE  fromWitham", 
and  10  E  by  S  from  Chelmsford,  and  with  two  stations  on 
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the  G.E.E.  It  was  anciently  called  Idumania,  and  it  was 
thought  by  Camden  and  Hoi'sley,  but  on  very  insufficient 
evidence,  to  have  been  the  Camalodunum  of  the  Eomans. 
Two  Eoman  coins,  the  one  of  Vespasian,  the  other  of  Nero 
and  Agrippina,  were  found  at  it,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
pottery  and  other  Eoman  remains  were  found  whilst  making 
the  railway  from  Maldon.  An  ancient  oblong  entrenchment, 
enclosing  about  24  acres,  and  still  partly  traceable,  was  on 
its  W  side;  and  is  alleged  to  have  been  occupied  by  suc- 
cessively the  Eomans,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes,  but  cannot 
be  fairly  regarded  as  of  earlier  date  than  the  eai-ly  part  of  the 
10th  century.  Edwai-d  the  Elder  took  post  here  in  913  to 
impede  the  progi-ess  of  the  Danes  while  a  fortification  was 
in  course  of  construction  at  W^itham ;  and  he,  most  probably, 
was  the  originator  of  the  ancient  entrenchment.  He  again 
took  post  here  in  920  ;  he  is  said  by  Marianus  to  have  then 
fortified  the  town ;  and  he  sustained  and  resisted  a  siege  here 
in  the  following  year  by  the  Danes.  The  Danes,  under  Unlafi", 
again  attacked  the  town  in  993,  and  captured  it.  A  small 
Carmellite  priory  was  founded  here  about  1291  by  Eichard 
de  Gravesande,  Bishop  of  London,  and  continued  till  the 
dissolution.  A  lepers'  hospital  was  founded,  at  some  unre- 
corded period,  by  one  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  was 
annexed  in  1410  to  Bceleigh  Abbey,  1  mile  to  the  W.  The 
remains  of  this  abbey,  which  was  founded  in  1180  for  Pre- 
raonstratensian  canons  by  Eobert  de  JIantel,  comprise  the 
Early  English  chapter-house,  the  undercroft  of  the  refectory, 
and  a  portion  of  the  canon-house.  In  the  refectory  there  is 
a  fragment  of  a  tomb-canopy,  possibly  that  of  Heniy  Bour- 
chier,  first  Earl  of  Essex  and  Earl  of  Eu  in  Normandy, 
Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  and  his  wife  Lady  Isabel  Neville, 
sister  of  Eichard  Plantagenet,  Dnke  of  York,  who  was  buried 
here  in  1483.  Archdeacon  Plume,  the  founder  of  the  Plumian 
professorship  of  astronomy  at  Cambridge,  and  John  Eogers 
Herbert,  E.A.,  were  natives.  The  Earl  of  Essex  takes  from 
Maldon  the  title  of  Viscount. 

The  town  is  charmingly  situated  on  a  hill,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  river  ;  commands  an  extensive  prospect  over  the 
marshy  grounds  towards  the  sea;  comprises  several  good 
streets,  with  excellent  shops  and  dwellings;  and  includes 
portions  called  the  Hythe,  FuUbridge,  and  the  Wants.  It  is 
well  paved  and  lighted,  and  has  an  excellent  supply  of  water. 
The  Town  or  Moot  Hall  is  a  lofty  brick  structm-e  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VL,  and  is  sometimes  called  "the  D'Arcy  Tower,'' 
from  Eobert  D'Ai'cy,  Henry  V.'s  escheator  for  Essex,  who 
manied  a  rich  widow  of  Maldon.  It  contains  a  court-room, 
where  the  quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  a  police  station, 
and  a  panelled  council  chamber  hung  with  portraits  of  royal 
and  local  celebrities.  From  its  roof  extensive  views  may  he 
obtained  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  Public  Hall,  in 
High  Street,  near  the  tovra-hall,  was  built  in  1860  ;  is  in  the 
Italian  style,  of  yellow  brick,  with  stone  dressings ;  and  is 
let  for  concerts,  lectures,  and  public  meetings.  Tlie  County 
Court,  in  the  London  Eoad,  is  a  modem  and  handsome  edifice. 
The  railway  station,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  is  a  structure 
of  stone  and  of  red  and  white  brick  in  the  Tudor  style,  and 
presents  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  station  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town  is  a  plain  building  of  brick.  The  workhouse, 
erected  in  1873  at  a  cost  of  £20.000,  is  a  building  of  red 
brick  in  a  modernized  form  of  Gothic,  and  has  accommoda- 
tion for  450  persons.  The  town  contains  three  parishes — 
All  Saints',  St  Peter's,  and  St  Maiy's,  the  first  two  being 
united  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  living  of  All  Saints 
and  St  Peter's  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans;  net 
value,  £215  with  residence.  The  church  of  All  Saints,  which 
stands  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  is  a  building  of  flint 
and  stone  in  the  Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicuhar 
styles;  comprises  nave, aisles,  and  chancel;  has  a  W^  triangular 
tower,  with  hexagonal  spire,  of  singular  appearance,  the  only 
one  so  shaped  in  the  kingdom;  was  partly  restored  in  1800, 
aud  again  in  1867  and  1877  ;  and  contains  sedilia,  a  double 
piscina,  a  fine  old  Purbeck  mai'ble  font,  monuments  of  the 
D'Arcys,  and  several  incised  stones  which  formerly  had 
brasses.  St  Peter's  Church,  excepting  the  tower,  fell  into 
ruin  about  1665,  and  is  now  represented  by  the  massive 
embattled  tower,  with  NW  octagonal  trn'ret,  and  by  a  brick 
building  of  1704,  containing  a  Mbrary  of  about  6000  volumes, 
principally  theological,  many  being  rare  and  valuable  works, 
which  were  bequeathed  to  the  town  with  an  endowment  by 
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Dr  Plume,  then  Archdeacon  of  Rochester.  St  Mary's  Church, 
a  spacious  building  of  flint  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
styles,  was  originally  built  about  105G  by  Ingelric,  a  Saxon 
noblemen;  was  restored  in  1628,  and  again  restored  and 
enlarged  in  18SG,  and  contains  a  font  of  the  12th  century. 
It  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  vestry,  N  porch,  and  a  massive 
western  tower  with  sphe.  The  lower  portion  of  the  tower 
is  Norman,  with  Roman  tUes.  The  liring  of  St  Mary  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans ;  net  value,  £245,  in  the 
gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  There  .ire 
two  Baptist  chapels,  Congregational,  Primitive  Methodist, 
and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a  Friends'  meeting-house,  a  place  of 
worship  for  the  Chiistadelphians,  and  a  gospel  hall.  The 
Grammar  School,  which  was  founded  in  1008  by  Ralph 
Bruder,  and  was  further  endowed  by  Dr  Plume,  has  an  income 
of  £76,  and  is  managed  by  a  body  of  nine  governors.  In 
earlier  times  the  boys  of  the  gi-ammar  school  had  a  distinctive 
dress  of  green  baize,  and  they  were  locally  known  as  "  grass- 
hoppers." 

The  town  is  governed  by  a  corporation  consisting  of  a 
mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  who  also  act  as 
the  urban  district  council  and  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
borough  and  seawards  to  a  distance  of  25  miles  eastwards  of 
Knowle  Sands.  It  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  from  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  till  1867,  when  the  number  was  reduced 
to  one,  and  it  continued  to  send  one  until  the  passing  of  the 
Eedistribution  of  Seats  Act,  1885,  when  the  representation  of 
the  borough  was  merged  in  that  of  the  county.  It  is  the  head 
of  a  union  and  county  court  district,  and  has  a  commission  of 
the  peace  and  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  fairs  on  the  first  Thursday  in 
May  and  on  13  and  14  Sept.  for  cattle.  The  industries  in- 
clude engineering  and  agricultural  implement  works,  brewing, 
malting,  ironfoundiiig,  flour-milling,  rope-making,  boatbuild- 
ing, lime-burning,  and  salt-making.  Much  commerce  is 
carried  on  in  timber,  corn,  hay,  straw,  oilcake,  m.inures,  coal, 
lime,  and  chalk.  Immense  quantities  of  green  peas  are  also 
grown  in  the  district  arouud  M.aldon  for  the  London  and  other 
markets,  the  total  despatched  by  the  G.E.R.  durmg  one  season 
being  over  8000  tons.  There  is  also  an  extensive  fishery  on  the 
river  Blackwater.  The  town  was  formerly  a  head  port,  having 
Burnham,  Bradwell,  Leigh,  and  Rochford  for  sub-ports,  but 
in  1882  the  port  of  JIaldon  was  reduced  to  a  creek  of  the 
port  of  Colchester.  There  is  a  head  post  ofiice  and  two 
banks,  a  savings  bank,  a  police  station,  a  lire-engine  station, 
and  sever.al  good  hotels.  Ai-ea  of  the  borough,  3035  acres ; 
population,  5397.  Area  of  the  civil  parish  of  All  Saints, 
57  acres;  population,  1061;  of  St  Mary's,  1409  acres; 
population,  1326  ;  of  St  Peter's,  1569  acres ;  population, 
3010.  The  population  of  the  combined  ecclesiastical  parishes 
of  All  Saints  with  St  Peter  is  4077;  of  the  ecclesiastical 
parish  of  St  Maiy,  1320.  The  suburb  of  Heybridge  is 
noticed  separately. 

MalfJon  Parliamentary  Division,  or  Eastern  Essex,  was 
formed  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885,  and 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Population, 
54,572.  The  division  includes  the  following: — Witbam— Brad- 
well,  Braxted  (Great),  Braxted  (Little),  Coggeshall  (Great), 
Coggeshall  (Little),  Crcssiiig,  Fairstead,  Faulkbonrne,  Peering, 
Goldhanger,  H.atfield  Peveriil,  Inwortb,  Kelvedon,  Langford, 
Marks  Hall,  Jlessing,  Notley  (VVliite),  Pattiswick,  Eivenhall, 
Terling,  Tollesburj',  ToUeshunt  d'Arcy,  Tolleshunt  Knights, 
Tolleshunt  Majur,  Totham  (Great),  Totham  (Little),  Ulting, 
Wickliam  Bisliops,  Witbam;  South  Hinekford  (Braintree 
Bench)— Booking,  Braintree,  Felsted,  Gosfield,  Black  Notley, 
Panfield,  Raync,  Great  Saling,  Shalford,  Stisted,  Wethersfield ; 
South  Hinekford  (Halstead  Bench,  part  of)— Earl's  Colne, 
Halstead;  Winstree  and  Lested  (part  of)— Great  Tey,  Little 
Tey,  JIarks  Tey,  East  Thorpe,  Aldham,  Pontisbright ;  Maldon, 
municipal  borough. 

Malew.     See  Kirk  Malew,  Isle  of  Man. 

Malford  Christian.  See  Christian  Malfokd,  Wilt- 
shire. 

Malham,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Kirkby-m-Malham 
parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire.  The  village  stands  on  the  river 
Aire,  5J  miles  E  of  Settle,  and  5  from  Bell  Busk  station  on 
the  M.R.,  is  a  picturesque  place,  and  has  a  post  oflice  under 
Leeds ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Bell  Busk.  It  has 
two  inns,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  fairs  on  30  June  and  15 
81  • 


Oct.  The  township  comprises  4282  acres;  population,  163. 
Tarn  Hall  is  a  chief  residence.  Jeannot's  Cave,  a  short 
distance  from  the  village,  is  an  interesting  cavern,  and  a 
beautiful  little  cascade  is  near  it.  Goredale  Scar,  in  the  same 
direction,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  is  a  gorge 
through  cliffs  about  300  feet  high,  and  has  been  regarded  by 
many  visitors  as  a  pre-eminently  grand  piece  of  rock  scenery. 
MalLara  Cove,  a  little  further  on,  is  a  mountain  amphitheatre, 
with  limestone  cliffs  rising  almost  vertically  to  a  height  of 
285  feet,  and  commands  from  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  a  very 
gorgeous  view.  Limestone  .abounds,  lead  ore  has  been  worked, 
and  calamine  is  found. 

Malham  Moor,  a  township  in  Kirkby-in-Malham  parish, 
W.  R.  Yorkshu-e,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Aire,  5  miles  NE 
of  Settle,  and  5  from  Bell  Busk  station  on  the  M.R.  Post 
town,  Malham  ;  money  order  and  telegraph  oflice,  Bell  Busk. 
Acreage,  10,820  of  land  and  156  of  water ;  population,  118, 
The  manor  belonged  formerly  to  Fount.ains  Abbey.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  includes  some  grand  scenery. 
Malham  Tarn,  situated  on  high  ground,  is  a  lonely  but 
beautiful  lake  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  well  stocked  with 
trout  and  perch,  and  was  long  but  erroneously  regai'ded  as 
the  som-ce  of  the  river  Aire. 

Malin  Bridge,  a  hamlet  partly  in  Nether  Hallam  town- 
ship, and  a  suburb  of  Shefiield,  W.  E.  Yorkshire,  1^  mile  W 
of  Sheffield.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Sheffield;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Hillsborough. 

Malin's  Lee  or  Dawley  Nova,  a  township  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical parish  in  Dawley  Magna  parish,  Salop,  4  miles  W  of 
Shifnal,and  4^  N  of  Coalport,  with  a  station  on  the  Coalport 
branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.  Post  town,  Dawley  (R.S.O.) 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in  1843.  Popula- 
tion, 2949.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  collieries. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield ;  net  value, 
£237.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Dawley  Magna.  The  church  is 
modern.     There  are  remains  of  an  ancient  chapel. 

Mallams,  a  hamlet  in  Portland  parish,  Dorsetshhe,  4;^ 
miles  S  of  Weymouth. 

Malldraeth  Marsh,  a  wide  .and  desolate  expanse  of  marshy 
gi"ound  in  the  SW  of  Anglesey.  It  h.as  been  to  some  extent 
drained  by  the  embankment  of  the  river  Cefni,  which  opens 
on  to  the  Malldraeth  Sands  at  i\Ialldraeth  Bay.  It  is  crossed 
by  a  viaduct  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  branch  of  the 
L.  &  N.W.R. 

Mallerstang,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Kirkby  Stephen  parish,  Westmorland,  on  the  river 
Eden,  under  Wild  Boar  Fell,  3  miles  SSE  of  Khkby  Stephen 
railway  station.  The  township  comprises  the  hamlets  of 
Castlethwaite,  Southwaite,  Hanging  Lund,  Shoregill,  and 
Outhgill.  The  latter  has  a  post  office  under  Kirkby  Stephen  ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Kirkby  Stephen.  Acreage, 
8347  of  land  and  33  of  water;  population,  232.  Much  of 
the  surface  is  upland.  Wild  Boar  Fell  rises  on  the  southern 
extremity,  and  commands  a  very  fine  view.  A  bridge,  built 
in  1661  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  ci'osses  the  Eden. 
Pendr.agon  Castle,  situated  on  the  Eden,  sprang  from  a  fort- 
alice  of  Uther  Pendragon  in  the  time  of  Vortigern ;  was  burnt 
by  the  Scots  in  1541 ;  underwent  complete  repair  in  1661 ; 
was  taken  and  dismantled  by  the  Earl  of  Thanet  in  1681 ; 
and  is  now  represented  by  a  ruined  square  tower,  with  walls 
12  feet  thick.  Castlewaite,  opposite  Pendragon  Castle,  has 
a  small  ancient  entrenchment,  with  ditch  and  vallum.  Tlie 
river  Eden  rises  here,  .and  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Swale  and 
Ure  are  near  here.  The  living  is  a  vicai*age  in  the  diocese  of 
Carlisle;  net  value,  £128  with  residence.  Patron,  Lord 
Hothfield,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor.  The  church  is  at  Outh- 
gill, was  rebuilt  in  1G63  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and 
partly  restored  in  1879  by  Lord  Hothfield.  There  is  also  a 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Outhgill,  erected  in  1878. 

Mailing  Abbey.     See  JIalling,  West. 

Mailing,  East,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The 
village  stands  1  mile  from  Mailing  station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R., 
and  4  miles  WNW  of  Maidstone.  It  has  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegi'aph  office  under  Maidstone.  The  parish  contains 
the  hamlets  of  Larkfield  and  New  Hythe.  Acreage,  2793; 
ptjpulation,  2378.  The  parish  council,  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  (1894),  consists  of  eleven  members.  Clare 
House  and  Bradbourne  House  are  chief  residences.  Hops  are 
grown,  and  there  are  two  paper  mills.    The  living  is  a  vicarage 
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in  the  diocese  of  Canteibuiy ;  net  value,  i!370  with  residence. . 
The  church  has  portions  from  Saxon  to  Late  Perpendicular; 
comprises  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower ;  includes 
a  Decorated  English  chapel  at  the  E  end  of  the  N  aisle;  con- 
tains brasses  of  1479  and  1522;  and  was  given  by  Arch- 
bishop Anselm  to  the  nunnery  of  West  Mailing,  but  has  long 
been  in  private  patronage.  The  building  was  restored  in 
1871  .and  again  in  1885.  The  n.ive  walls  ai-e  entirely  covered 
with  excellent  frescoes.  The  chapel  of  New  Hythe  stands 
between  New  Hythe  and  Lai-kfield,  and  is  a  small  building. 
There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Malliag,  South,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  on  the  river  Ouse, 
partly  within  Lewes  borongh,  on  the  N  side  of  Lewes,  and 
half  a  mile  from  Lewes  station  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R.  Post 
town,  Lewes.  Acreage,  2545 ;  population,  743.  A  collegiate 
establishment  for  a  dean,  a  chancellor,  a  precentor,  a  peni- 
tentiary, a  sacristan,  and  a  clerk,  all  prebendaries,  anciently 
stood  here,  was  given  .it  the  dissolution  to  Sir  Thomas  Palmer, 
and  came  to  be  represented  by  a  mansion  called  the  Deanery. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester ;  v.ilue, 
i.'230  with  residence.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1628,  suc- 
ceeded one  of  the  7th  century  founded  by  Ceadwalla,  king  of 
tlie  West  Saxons,  was  repaired  in  1874,  and  contains  an 
alt.ar-tomb  to  Sir  W.  Kemp. 

Mailing,  West,  a  town  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The 
town  stands  adjacent  to  Mailing  station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R., 
5|-  miles  NW  by  W  of  Maidstone.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Saxon  mark  of  the  Mallingas,  and  was  itself  anciently  called 
Mealingetes  or  Little  Mailing,  East  Mailing  bemg  Mealinges; 
but  when  the  fairs  and  mai-kets  were  given  to  the  abbey  it 
received  the  name  of  Great  or  Town  MalHng.  It  is  a  seat  of 
petty  sessions,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  under  Maidstone,  several  inns,  and  a  fan-  on  17  Nov. 
Acreage  of  pai'ish,  1379  ;  population,  2254.  The  parish  coun- 
cil, under  the  Local  Government  Act  (1894),  consists  of  eleven 
members.  A  ville  called  JL-illing  was  given  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  by  Egbert  in  827,  but  the  manor  was  gi-anted  by  Ed- 
mund between  941  and  94G  to  the  bishops  of  Rochester.  It 
was  seized  by  Odo,  Bishop  of  Baieux,  who  had  to  restore  it 
at  Penenden  Heath  to  Bishop  Gundulph,  who  then  built  Mail- 
ing Abbey  and  endowed  it  with  the  manor.  Mailing  House, 
St  Leonard's  House,  Broughton  House,  and  Brook  House  are 
chief  residences.  A  Benedictine  nunnery,  known  as  Mailing 
Abbey,  was  founded  here  in  1090  by  Bishop  Gundnlpli,  went 
at  the  dissolution  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  passed  to  the 
Honeywoods  .and  the  Akerses,  and  is  now  represented  by 
interesting  remains,  of  dates  from  Norman  to  Late  Perpen- 
dicular. The  great  gateway  has  a  facing  of  Later  English, 
evidently  over  older  work  ;  a  chapel  attached  to  the  gateway 
has  Decorated  English  windows  and  Later  English  S  door, 
and  has  been  restored ;  the  W  front  of  the  church  is  Norman, 
with  ornamented  piksters  and  slender  turrets  similar  to  those 
of  the  W  front  of  Rochester  Cathedral ;  and  the  cloisters, 
now  included  in  a  modern  mansion,  are  late  Early  English, 
with  veiy  fine  broad  trefoiled  arches.  A  cell  of  the  abbey, 
with  a  chapel,  stood  at  St  Leonard's,  but  has  disappeared. 
A  large,  square,  ancient  tower  stands  there,  and  is  one  of  the 
earliest  Norman  keeps  in  existence.  A  belt  of  woods  and 
heaths,  called  Mailing  Woods,  conjoined  with  others  called 
Jlereworth  and  Great  Comp  Woods,  lies  along  the  S  of  both 
West  Mailing  and  East  JlaUing  parishes.  The  livmg  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury;  net  value,  £280  with 
residence.  The  church  h.as  a  modern  nave,  a  chancel  con- 
taining both  Norman  and  Early  Enghsh  work,  and  a  Norman 
tower;  was  extensively  restored  in  1866.  There  are  brasses 
of  1497  and  1532,  also  one  of  Hemy  VIII.'s  reign,  partly 
i-emaining,  to  Ehzabeth  Pierrepoint,  daughter  of  Sur  Anthony 
Babington,  with  a  coat  of  arms ;  also  a  stately  altar-tomb  to 
Sir  R.  and  Lady  Brett.  The  body  of  the  church  fell  down, 
and  was  rebuilt  in  1779  to  1781 ;  hence  a  local  saying — 


There  are  a  Baptist  chapel,  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  and  the 
^Mailing  district  workhouse,  where  a  handsome  chapel  was 
built  in  1872.  The  Kent  Nursing  Institution  have  two 
cst.ablishments  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mallowdale  Pike,  an  eminence  in  the  N  of  Lancashire, 
8  miles  E  of  Lancaster. 
194 
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Mallow  Green,  a  hamlet  in  the  NW  of  Essex,  4J  miles 

N  of  Bishop  Stortford. 

Mallwyd,  a  village  in  Merionethshire,  and  a  parish  mainly 
in  Merionethshire,  but  partly  in  Montgomeryshu'c.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  the  river  Dyfi,  amid  highly  pictm-esque  envkons. 
2  miles  SSE  of  Dinas  JIawddwy ;  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
anglers,  and  has  been  termed  the  paradise  of  artists.  Evans 
describes  it  as  "  placed  between  the  salient  angles  of  three  1 

.abrupt  mountains,  which  form  a  grand  natural  amphitheatre,  I 

Camlan  rising  with  rude  majesty  immediately  opposite,  and  I 

the  conical  Aran  lifting  up  its  head,  with  its  dilferent  cwms, 
and  reflected  with  varying  tint  and  shade  in  the  waters  of 
the  Dyli."  Post  town,  Dinas  Mawddwy  (R.S.O.)  The 
Merionethshire  section  of  the  parish  contains  also  Dinas 
M.awddwy  and  Aberangell.  Acreage,  14,174;  population, 
957.  The  Jlontgomeryshire  section  consists  of  the  town- 
ship of  Caereinion-fechan.  Acreage,  2128;  population,  121. 
A  remarkably  picturesque  waterfall  is  on  the  Dyfi  at  Pont 
Fallwyd,  a  short  distance  from  the  village.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  gross  value,  £252  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  church  is 
substantial,  and  the  churchyard  contains  some  venerable  yews, 
one  of  which  has  a  girth  of  23  feet.  There  is  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapel. 

Malmesbury,  a  town,  a  municipal  borongh,  and  a  parish 
in  Wiltshire.  The  town  stands  on  a  fine  eminence,  penin- 
sulated  by  two  headstreams  of  the  river  Avon,  2|  miles  ESE 
of  Akeman  Street  and  of  the  boundary  with  Gloucestershire, 
with  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  95  from  London,  aud  10  N  by 
E  of  Chippenham.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office.  Acreage  of  parish,  5333  ;  population  of  the  municipal 
borough,  2964 ;  of  the  civil  parish  of  Jlalmesbury  Abbey,  119 ; 
of  St  Panl,  2144 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  1811.  It  was 
anciently  called  Meadelmesbyrig  or  MaildtUfsbmy,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  got  that  name  from  a  Scottish  hermit  called 
Maildulf,  who  had  a  cell  on  its  site  before  675.  Roman  coins 
and  triangular  bricks  have  been  found  in  its  vicinity,  and  a 
road  near  it  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial  as  King 
Athelstan's  Way.  The  charters  of  Athelstan  and  Eadwid 
make  mention  of  it,  and  the  Danes  are  recorded  to  have  burnt 
it  in  878.  A  castle  was  built  at  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. 
by  Bishop  Roger ;  walls  were  built  around  it  about  the  same 
period  or  later ;  and  the  town,  in  virtue  of  these  fortifications, 
of  the  steep  descent  from  them  to  the  streams,  and  of  the 
relative  course  of  the  streams'  channels,  possessed  gi-eat  mili- 
tary strength,  and  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  almost 
inaccessible.  The  forces  of  King  Stephen  and  those  of  the 
Empress  Maud  took  post  in  battle  array  against  each  other 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  united  stream  about  a  mile  S,  to 
dispute  possession  of  the  town ;  but  those  of  Stephen  eventu- 
ally withdrew  without  striking  a  blow.  Prince  Henry,  after- 
wards Henry  II.,  stormed  the  castle  in  1152.  Henry  VIIL 
was  entertained  by  Stnmpe,  a  rich  clothier,  in  a  building 
which  had  been  a  hospice  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  which 
is  now  the  corporation  almshouse ;  and  Charles  I.  was  feasted 
by  the  corporation  in  the  same  buildmg.  The  Royalists  held 
the  town  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.; 
they  were  driven  from  it  in  March,  1643,  by  Sir  W.  Waller ; 
they  recovered  possession  of  it,  and  held  it  till  1645 ;  and 
they  were  finally  expelled  by  Col.  Massie.  An  ancient  abbey 
long  gave  much  more  importance  to  the  town  than  accrued 
to  it  from  the  castle.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  675  by 
Eleutherius,  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  had  for  its  first  abbot 
Aldhelm,  the  learned  Saxon  and  Latin  author,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Sherborne  ;  was  enlarged  by  King  Athelstan,  and 
made  his  burial-place;  was  rebuilt  in  974  by  King  Edgar; 
had  at  Domesday  the  privilege  of  coining ;  was  m.ainly  restored 
or  rebuilt  in  1107-42  by  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who 
had  a  palace  in  the  town  ;  was  raised  to  the  status  of  a  mitred 
abbey  by  Edward  III. ;  occupied  a  site  of  45  acres ;  had  an 
income,'at  the  dissolution,  estimated  at  £804;  was  given 
then  to  Stnmpe,  the  rich  clothier,  who  erected  his  looms 
within  its  walls ;  and  passed  with  the  manor  to  the  Whartons 
and  the  Ensharts.  The  White  Lion  Inn,  destroyed  some 
years  ago,  was  a  hospitium  of  the  abbey,  and  retained  to  the 
end  some  pieces  of  ancient  stone  and  woodwork.  Two  nunnery 
or  f  riaiy  chapels  were  at  Burnivale  and  Burton,  and  the  former 
still  stands,  and  is  Norman.  Remains  of  another  ancient 
ecclesiastical  edifice,  dedicated  to  St  Helen,  are  at  a  house  in 
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Milk  Street.  Aldhelm,  tlio  first  Abbot  of  Malmesbur}- ; 
William  of  JIalmcsbury  the  historian  ;  Oliver  of  Malmesbun-, 
who  made  the  fijst  attempt  to  be  an  aeronaut;  Thomas 
Hobbes  the  philosopher ;  Mrs  Chandler  the  poetess ;  and 
Samuel  Chandler  the  theologian,  were  natives.  The  fiimily 
of  Harris  takes  from  the  town  the  titles  of  Baron  and  Earl. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  three  streets,  two  of  them, 
High  Street  and  Silver  Street,  running  parallel  to  each  other 
from  N  to  S;  the  third,  Oxford  Street,  crossing  these  at 
then-  northern  extremities.  Many  of  the  houses  are  old. 
Several  bridges  cross  the  streams.  Considerable  remains  of 
the  ancient  walls  exist  on  the  E,  and  the  Litest  standing  one 
of  the  gates,  that  on  the  N,  was  taken  down  in  17  7^.  The 
corporation  almshouse,  the  buildmg  in  which  Henry  VIII. 
and  Ch.arles  I.  were  entertained,  stands  in  the  SE,  and  in- 
cludes a  walled-up  Pointed  arch.  A  fine  market-cross  stands 
in  the  market-place ;  was  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. ; 
underwent  repair  in  1800  at  the  expense  of  the  E.arl  of  Suffolk; 
and  is  an  octagonal  structure,  with  central  column  and  eight 
open  arches,  surmounted  by  a  pinnacle  bearing  sculptm'es. 
The  town-hall  occupies  the  site  of  an  hospital  of  St  John  of 
Jenisaiem,  originally  a  preceptory  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  retains  some  portions  of  the  ancient  building.  The  parish 
church  is  p.art  of  the  churcli  of  the  ancient  .ibbey.  The 
original  edifice  comprised  a  nave  140  feet  long,  C8  wide,  and 
66  high  ;  a  transept  70  feet  long;  a  choir  87  feet  long;  a 
Lady  chapel  CO  feet  long  and  23  wide ;  a  central  tower  and 
a  W  tower ;  and  a  cloister  105  feet  each  way.  The  W  tower 
and  the  cloister  were  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars ;  the  centr.al 
tower  w.as  shaken,  and  a  lofty  spire  which  surmounted  it  fell 
down  at  the  close  of  the  15th  centuiy;  and  other  portions 
went  into  decay  and  inrin  at  other  periods ;  but  the  gi*eat  S 
porch,  part  of  the  nave  and  its  aisles,  a  wall  of  the  S  transept, 
and  two  arches  of  the  central  tower  still  stand,  and  they  show 
characters  of  transition  from  Nonnan  to  Early  English.  The 
N  tower  arch  is  now  excluded  from  the  building,  and  has  been 
injuriously  altered  to  suit  the  adjacent  masonry ;  and  the 
two  arches  of  the  central  tower  now  stand  detached.  The 
S  porch  is  very  tine  Norman  work,  of  eight  concentric  arches, 
with  knots,  foliage,  and  medallion  b.as-reliefs  in  the  mouldings; 
the  W  front  also  is  veiy  fine  Norman  work,  but  mutilated ; 
and  the  space  to  the  S  of  the  altar  contains  a  tomb  with 
crowned  effigies,  said  to  he  that  of  Athelstan,  but  manifestly 
of  much  Liter  date  than  his  age.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age, 
with  the  vicarage  of  St  Mary  Westport  annexed,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  gi^oss  value,  X500  with  resi- 
dence. The  abbey  was  Benedictine,  and  the  church  was 
dedicated  to  St  Wary.  St  Paul's  Church  stands  on  the  S 
side,  is  dilapidated,  and  has  a  tower  and  lofty  spire.  There 
are  Baptist.  jMoravian,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Wesleyan  chapels,  three  endowed  schools,  and  almshouses. 

The  town  has  two  banks  and  two  chief  inns,  and  is  a  scat 
of  petty  sessions.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday, 
and  a  cattle  market  is  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  every 
month.  A  clothing  trade  was  formerly  extensive,  but  has 
become  extinct ;  brewing  and  tannmg  are  carried  on.  The 
town  was  chartered  by  Athelstan;  sent  two  members  to 
Parliament  occasionally  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and 
always  from  that  of  Mary  till  the  Act  of  1832;  after 
1832  it  returned  one  member  until  its  representation  was 
merged  in  that  of  the  county  in  1885.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  Cole  Park  is  a 
seat  of  Viscount  Trafalgar.  Burton  Hill,  Milbourn,  Whit- 
church, Hyam,  Crab  Mill,  Cowbridge,  and  Thorn  Hill  are  all 
hamlets  included  in  Malmesbuiy. 

Malmesbury  Abbey,  an  extra-parochial  place  in  the  town 
of  Malmesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  around  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Benedictine  abbey. 

Malpas,  a  small  town  and  a  township  in  Cheshire,  and  a 
parish  partly  also  in  Flintshire.  The  town  stands  on  an 
eminence  2  miles  N  of  the  boundary  with  Flintshire,  4J  E  of 
the  river  Dee,  5|  NW  of  Whitchurch,  and  15  SSE  of  Chester ; 
commands  views  over  an  extensive  sun'onnding  country, 
backed  by  the  boldly  picturesque  mountains  of  Wales ;  took 
its  name  from  two  words  which  signify  "  a  bad  pass  ;  "  was 
anciently  called  Depenbach,  which  also  signifies  '"  a  bad 
pass  ;  "  had  anciently  a  castle  of  Hugh  Lupus,  Eai-1  of  Chester, 
remains  of  the  keep  of  which  adjoin  the  chm'chyard ;  is  irregu- 
lai'ly  built,  and  consists  of  four  streets  diverging  from  a  com- 
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mon  centre ;  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  and  has  a  head  post 
ofHce,  and  a  station  li  mile  NE  of  the  town  on  the  Chester 
!ind  Shrewsbniy  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  It  gives  the 
title  of  Viscount  to  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley.  The 
public  hall  was  erected  in  1887  on  the  site  of  the  old  sub- 
scription libr.iry  and  reading-room,  and  includes  a  library  and 
reading  and  billiard  rooms.  The  church  is  partly  Decorated 
but  chiefly  Perpendicular,  comprises  nave,  aisles,  and  chan- 
cel, includes  two  highly  decorated  chapels  of  the  Cholmon- 
deley and  the  Egerton  families  enclosed  by  carved  oak  screens, 
has  a  beautiful  E  window  which  was  filled  with  stained 
glass  in  1890  in  memorial  of  Bishop  Heber,  and  has  also  a 
massive  handsome  tower.  It  was  restored  in  1841  and  a^ain 
in  1890,  and  contains  stalls,  memorial  windows,  and  alabaster 
tombs,  with  life-size  recumbent  figures.  There  are  Congi-e- 
gational,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  a 
cemetery  with  two  mortuary  chapels.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  cross  of  red  sandstone  erected  in  1877  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  market  cross.  There  are  almshouses,  an  en- 
dowed gi-ammar  and  an  endowed  national  school.  A  weekly 
market  used  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  but  has  been  dis- 
continued, and  the  fairs  formerly  held  on  5  April,  26  July, 
and  8  Dec,  h.ave  also  been  discontinued.  The  township- 
comprises  1988  acres;  population,  1164.  The  manor  was 
given  by  Hugh  Lupus  to  Robert  Fitzhugh,  and  passed  through 
the  Suttons,  the  St  Pierres,  and  others,  to  the  Drakes, 
Cholmondeleys,  Egertons,  and  others.  The  Hall  was  the 
seat  of  the  Breretons,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1760. 
The  parish  contains  the  townships  of  Agden,  Bickerton, 
Bickley,  Bradley,  Broxton,  Bulkeley,  Chidlow,  Cholmon- 
deley, Chorlton,  Cuddington,  Duckington,  Edge,  Egerton, 
Hampton,  Larkton,  Macefen,  Malpas,  Newton  by  Malpas, 
Oldcastle,  Overton,  Stockton,  Tushinghara-with-Grlndley, 
Wigland,  and  Wychough  in  Cheshire,  and  the  township  of 
Iscoyd  in  Flintshire.  Acreage,  27,529;  population,  5458. 
It  includes  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  of  Malpas,  St  Oswald 
(population,  2422);  Bickerton,  Holy  Trinity  (1274);  and 
Tushingham,  St  Chad  (729)  m  Cheshire;  White-well,  St 
Mary  (420)  in  Flintshne ;  Bickley,  St  Weuefrede  (C 13),  is 
an  ecclesiastical  parish  formed  in  1894.  The  living  of 
Malpas  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  was 
formerly  divided  into  two  medieties,  but  the  lower  mediety 
was  in  1885  divided  among  the  other  ecclesiastical  parishes. 
The  net  value  now  is  £666  with  residence.  Bishop  Dudley, 
Sharpe  the  chaplain  of  a  son  of  James  I.,  Professor  Town- 
son,  and  Bishop  Heber's  father  were  rectors ;  Bishop  Heber 
himself  was  a  native,  and  Matthew  Henry  was  born  in  the 
vicinity. 

Malpas,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  Brecon  Canal, 
adjacent  to  the  river  Usk,  1  mile  NNW  of  Newport.  It 
has  a  post  office  under  Newport ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Newport.  Acreage,  984;  population,  430.  Malpas 
Court,  Bryn  Glas,  The  Fhs,  Woodlands,  and  the  Vicarage  are 
the  chief  residences.  A  Cluniac  prioiy,  a  cell  to  Montacute 
Abbey  in  Somerset,  was  founded  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. 
by  William  de  Balun,  and  was  given  at  the  dissolution  to  the 
Herberts.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Llan- 
dafl';  net  value,  ;£124  with  residence.  The  church  belonged 
to  the  priory,  was  rebuilt  in  1850,  and  consists  of  chancel, 
nave,  and  a  bell-turret. 

Malpas  (popularly  Mopus),  a  village  in  the  S  of  Cornwall, 
2  miles  SE  of  Truro.     It  has  a  post  office  under  Truro. 

fflalshanger,  a  seat  in  the  N  of  Hants,  5J  miles  W  of 
Basingstoke.  It  belonged  anciently  to  the  Warhams,  was 
the  birthplace  of  Archbishop  Warham,  passed  to  the  Penning- 
tons,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Portals. 

Malswick,  a  tithing  in  Newent  parish,  Gloucestershire, 
near  Newent. 

Maltby,  a  hamlet  in  Raithby-cum-M.iltby  parish,  Lincoln- 
shire, 2  miles  SSW  of  Louth.  It  anciently  had  a  preceptory 
of  Knights  Templars. 

Maltby,  a  township  in  Stainton  parish,  N.  E.  Yorkshu-e, 
near  the  river  Tees,  about  4  miles  ENE  of  Yarra,  and  4  from 
Stockton-on-Tees  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town,  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees. Acreage,  1116 ;  population,  138.  The  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  are  lords  of  the  manor.  There  is  a 
Wesleyan  chapel. 

Maitby,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  the  W.  R. 
Y'orkshu'e.  The  village  stands  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
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Ryton,  6  miles  E  of  Eotherliam  town  and  railway  station, 
and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under 
Eotherham,  and  an  ancient  stone  cross.  The  township  in- 
cludes the  greater  portion  of  the  parish.  Acreage,  4069 
of  land  and  27  of  -water;  population,  709.  The  p.irish 
contains  likewise  the  township  of  Hooton  Levett.  Popula- 
tion, 766.  The  manor,  with  Sandbeck  Hall,  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Scarhrough.  The  Hall  is  a  large  stone  edifice,  was 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  centni-y,  and  stands  in  a 
finely  wooded  park  of  350  acres,  and  has  a  private  chapel 
attached  to  it.  Roche  Abbey,  at  the  W  extremity  of  the 
park,  was  founded  about  1147  by  Richard  de  BouUi  and 
Richard  Fitz-Turgis,  was  given  at  the  dissolution  to  William 
Eanesden  and  Thomas  Vavasour,  belonged  to  Cistercians,  and 
has  left  beautiful,  but  not  extensive  remains,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  entrance  gate,  the  church  transept,  and  the  piers  of 
the  chm-ch  tower.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
York ;  net  value,  £132  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Earl  of 
Scarhrough.  The  church,  excepting  the  tower,  was  rebuilt 
in  1859,  is  in  plain  Decorated  English  style,  and  comprises 
nave,  N  and  S  aisles,  transept,  and  chancel,  with  a  vestry. 
A  new  organ  and  screen  were  presented  in  1888.  There  aie 
a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  an  endowed  school  rebuilt  in  1878. 

Maltby-le-Marsh,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 3  miles  SW  from  Mablethorpe  station  on  the  G.N.E., 
and  4  NKE  of  Alford.  Post  town,  Alford ;  money  order 
and  telegi-aph  office,  Mablethorpe.  Acreage,  1409 ;  popula- 
tion, 251.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocease  of  Lin- 
coln ;  gross  value,  £273  with  residence.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  building  of  stone,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  a  tower,  and  contains  an  effigies  supposed  to  be  of  one  of 
the  Earls  killed  in  a  duel  at  Earl's  Bridge,  which  connects 
this  parish  with  JIablethorpe.  It  has  also  a  very  ancient 
and  interesting  carved  stone  font.  There  are  Baptist  and 
Wesleyan  chapels,  and  an  endowed  school. 

Malton,  New,  a  market  and  union  town  and  a  parish  in 
the  N.  E.  Yorkshire.  The  town  stands  on  a  gentle  declivity, 
adjacent  to  the  river  Derwent,  at  the  intersection  of  the  York 
and  Scarborough  and  the  Driffield  and  Thirsk  railways,  21| 
miles  NE  by  N  of  York.  It  was  called  New  Malton  on 
account  of  a  reconstruction  of  it  in  the  12th  century;  but, 
in  common  with  Old  Malton  to  the  NE,  and  with  Norton 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Derwent,  it  probably  occupies  the 
site  of  ancient  British  villages,  and  certainly  occupies  the  site 
of  a  Eoman  5amp  and  town.  No  fewer  than  six  ancient 
ways  diverge  from  it ;  most  or  all  of  them  perhaps  originally 
trackways  of  tlie  Brigantes ;  and  aU  of  them  undoubtedly 
roads  used,  and  at  least  improved,  if  not  made,  by  the  Eomaus. 
The  tract  around  it  appears,  from  very  numerous  traces  of 
dwellings,  bm-i.<il-mounds,  and  other  ai-tificial  objects,  to  have 
been  more  thickly  peopled  by  the  ancient  Britons  than  any 
other  part  of  Yorkshire;  and  it  probably  attracted  the 
Romans  to  make  a  great  central  settlement  at  Malton,  by  the 
special  facilities  which  it  offered  them  in  its  cleared  lands  and 
its  foi-mcd  ways.  A  double  Eoman  camp  is  still  distinctly 
traceable  on  both  sides  of  the  Derwent ;  the  larger  and  more 
distinct  section  of  it  is  on  the  Norton  side ;  the  site  of  a 
Eoman  village,  suburban  to  the  Eoman  camp  or  town,  is  on 
the  same  side ;  and  traces  of  Eoman  streets,  several  feet 
below  the  surface,  have  been  found  in  the  course  of  drainage 
and  other  works  along  the  lines  of  a  number  of  the  modern 
streets.  Some  early  antiquaries,  quite  against  evidence,  sup- 
posed the  Roman  town  here  to  have  been  Camalodunum ; 
some  later  ones,  with  considerable  show  of  evidence,  contend 
that  it  was  Derventio ;  and  others  are  undecided  as  to  its 
identity.  Very  numerous  Roman  relics,  in  great  variety, 
have  at  difierent  times  been  found  in  New  Jlalton,  in  Old 
Malton,  and  in  Norton  ;  a  fine  cmer.ary  urn  was  found  at 
Norton  in  1862;  and  the  contents  of  a  Roman  cemeteiy, 
including  human  remains  and  very  many  curious  objects  of 
art,  were  discovered  there  near  the  end  of  18GC.  Malton 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  some  note  in  both  the  Saxon  and 
the  Norman  times.  The  manor  of  it  belonged  to  Colebrand 
the  Dane,  and  was  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
family  of  De  Vesci.  A  villa  of  King  Edwin  is  thought  by 
some  writers  to  have  stood  here,  and  at  least  stood  some- 
where on  the  Derwent.  A  castle  was  built  here  by  the  De 
Vescis ;  was  taken  in  1135  by  the  Scots ;  and  was  besieged 
in  the  same  year,  but  probably  not  retaken,  by  Ai'chbishop 
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Tlim-ston  of  York.  The  town  was  then  hunit  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, but  soon  afterwards  was  rebuilt  by  Eustace  Fitz-John, 
and  it  then  took  the  name  of  New  Malton.  The  manor  was 
inherited  by  Fitz-John,  through  his  mother,  from  the  De 
Vescis;  passed  in  subsequent  centuries  through  various 
hands ;  and  belongs  now  to  Earl  FitzwiUiam.  Fitz-John, 
about  the  time  of  rebuilding  the  town,  also  founded  a  priory 
at  Old  Slalton;  and  a  grandson  of  his  in  1213  received  a 
visit  from  King  John.  A  new  castellated  mansion,  on  the 
ruins  or  site  of  the  castle  of  the  De  Vescis,  was  built  in  the 
time  of  James  I.  by  Lord  Evers,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  respecting  it  by  its  founder's  two  granddaughters,  it 
was  taken  down  in  1674 ;  but  the  lodge  and  the  gateways 
of  it  still  stand.  The  names  of  E.  Burke,  H.  Gratton,  and 
other  distinguislied  senators  are  associated  with  the  town  as 
having  represented  it  iu  Parliament. 

The  town  is  about  a  mile  long,  well  built,  and  clean,  and 
contains  many  good  modern  houses.  The  market-place  is  very 
large,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  town-hall  and  St 
Micliael's  Church.  The  smTOunding  country  is  rich  in  inter- 
esting scenes  and  objects,  and  the  elevated  ground  to  the  N 
and  to  the  W  commands  views  of  the  Wolds,  with  their 
romantic  vales  and  heathy  fells,  backed  by  the  bold  ridge  of 
the  Hambleton  Hills.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
town-hall,  a  courthouse,  a  com  exchange,  assembly  rooms, 
a  masonic  hall,  a  theatre,  a  three-arched  bridge  over  the 
Derwent  connecting  the  town  with  Norton,  mechanics'  and 
literary  institutions,  with  library  and  news-rooms,  a  cattle 
market,  two  churches,  several  dissenting  chapels,  a  Eoman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  workhouse.  The  cattle  market  occu- 
pies about  3  acres.  There  are  training  stables  for  racehorses 
near  the  town.  St  ^Michael's  Church  is  a  large  ancient 
building  in  the  Later  Norman  style  ;  consists  of  chance], 
nave,  aisles,  vestiy,  and  a  Perpendicular  western  tower; 
contains  a  fine  old  font,  and  several  memorial  windows,  and 
was  restored  in  1885.  It  was  originally  a  chantry  chapel 
to  Old  Malton  Priory,  and  afterwards  a  chapel  of  ease.  St 
Leonard's  Church  is  ancient  and  weatherworn  ;  chiefly  Nor- 
man in  style  ;  undei*went  repair-  in  1856,  when  three  Norman 
arches  in  the  N  wall  of  the  chancel  were  opened  out ;  has  a 
battlemented  tower,  with  slated  wooden  spire,  surmounted 
by  an  iron  cross,  and  restored  in  1868  ;  contains  two  piscina 
and  a  Norman  font;  and  also  was  originally  a  chantry 
chapel  to  Old  JIalton  Priory,  and  afterwards  a  chapel  of  ease. 
The  dissenting  chapels  are  Baptist,  Congi-eg.ation.al,  Quaker, 
Wesleyan,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Unitari-an.  The  lodge 
of  the  ancient  castle  stands  on  the  E  side  of  the  town ;  pre- 
sents interesting  architectural  featm-es ;  is  approached  through 
three  ancient  gatewiiys,  two  of  them  partially  built  up ;  .and 
leads  the  way  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle,  and  to  numerous 
traces  of  the  ancient  Eoman  town.  A  hall  connected  with 
the  lodge  contains  a  fine  collection  of  Roman  and  ancient 
British  relics  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  a  series  of 
beautiful  oak  carnngs  of  subjects  in  the  bistoi-y  of  Jonah. 
A  public  cemetery  was  formed  in  1860,  contains  two  chapels, 
and  is  under  the  control  of  a  burial  board.  Waterworks,  formed 
in  1866-07,  are  supplied  by  pumping  from  the  Lady  Spring, 
near  the  town,  .and  b.ave  a  reservoiron  the  CastleHoward  Road. 
The  town  has  a  head  post  office,  a  railway  station  called 
Malton  on  the  N.E.R.,  three  banks,  and  some  good  hotels, 
is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  quarter  sessions,  and  county  courts, 
and  a  polling-place,  and  publishes  two  weekly  newspapers. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  on  Tuesdays  for 
cattle  ;  fairs  are  held  throughout  the  week  before  Palm 
Sunday,  on  the  Saturday  before  Whitsunday,  tlie  Saturday 
before  12  July,  11  Oct.,  and  the  Saturday  before  23  Nov. ;  and 
industry  is  carried  on  in  corn  mills,  breweries,  malting  estab- 
lishments, tanneries,  agricultural  machine-works,  and  u-ou 
and  brass  foundries.  The  quarrying  of  limestone  and  whin- 
stone,  and  the  making  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  drain-pipes  .are 
can-ied  on  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  considerable  commerce 
formerly  existed  in  the  export  of  produce  down  the  Derwent 
toward  Hull,  but  was  diminished  almost  to  extinction  by  the 
opening  of  the  railways.  The  town  was  a  borougli  by  pre- 
scription, sent  two  members  to  Parliament  in  the  time  of 
Edward  L,  and  from  1640  till  1867,  but  was  then  reduced 
to  sending  one,  and  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act, 
1885,  it  ceased  to  be  a  borough,  and  was  absorbed  in  the 
parliamentary  division  of  Thirsk  and  Malton.     It  is  governed 
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by  an  urban  district  council.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  49 
acres  ;  population,  3066.  The  two  New  JIalton  ecclesiastical 
parishes  are  St  Michael  and  St  Leonard ;  they  were  separated 
from  Old  Malton  in  1855.  Population  of  St  Leonard's,  2173; 
of  St  Michael's,  1822.  The  livings  are  vicarages  in  the  dio- 
cese of  York  ;  net  value,  £174;  gross  value,  £210,  both  with 
residence.     Patron,  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

Malton,  Old,  a  village  and  a  p.irish  in  the  N.  K.  York- 
shire. The  village  stands  on  the  river  Derweut,  1  mile  NE 
of  New  Malton,  and  1  from  Malton  station  on  the  N.E.R., 
is  mentioned  in  Domesday  book,  took  the  name  of  Old  Malton 
at  the  time  when  the  neighbouring  town  took  that  of  New 
Malton,  has  always — from  the  earliest  period — shared  in  that 
town's  history  and  interests,  participates  with  it  in  certain 
rights  of  commonage,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  streetoccupied 
mostly  by  farmers  and  labourers,  and  has  remains  of  a  Gil- 
bertine  priory,  a  church,  Wesleyan,  Primitive  Methodist,  and 
Plymouth  Brethren  chapels,  and  a  grammar  school.  The  priory 
was  founded  in  1160  by  Eustace  Fitz-John,  became  the  burial- 
place  of  St  Gilbert  himself  and  the  head  one  of  all  his  monas- 
teries, was  very  richly  endowed,  suffered  great  decay  in  its 
buildings  immediately  after  the  Reformation,  and  is  now  re- 
presented mainly  by  the  nave  of  its  church,  which  is  used  as 
the  parish  church.  The  church  in  its  original  form  comprised 
nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  chapels,  and  had  a  large  central 
tower  and  two  fine  VV  towers.  In  1636  the  high  central 
tower  was  taken  down,  and  a  fire  at  the  time  seems  to  have 
destroyed  the  south  aisle.  Li  1732  the  parishioners  took 
down  the  remaining  aisle  and  clerestory  and  removed  the 
choir.  In  1877  the  W  tower  was  underpinned  and  repaired 
at  a  cost  of  £3000.  The  restoration  of  the  church  itself  took 
place  in  1889,  when  the  floor  was  lowered  to  its  original 
level,  and  the  old  roof  replaced  by  a  new  one  of  oak  in  the 
15th  century  style.  The  priory  must  have  been  a  magnifi- 
cent pile.  Nave,  142  feet  in  length,  with  aisles  of  8  bays ; 
transepts,  with  two  square  eastern  chapels ;  an  aisled  choir, 
beyond  which  was  the  sanctuary.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  said — 
"  This  church  is  a  magnificent  remain  of  one  of  the  noblest 
periods  of  mediaeval  art."  Originally,  and  until  some  fifty 
years  ago.  Old  Malton  was  the  mother  church,  being  the 
parish  church  of  Old  and  New  Malton.  A  pictm-esque  resi- 
dence called  the  Abbey  stands  adjacent,  and  was  built  out  of 
the  church's  ruins,  and  it  has  a  cellar  which  was  anciently  a 
ci7pt.  The  churchyard  contains  a  number  of  curious  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  and  a  building  adjoins  it  which  was 
origmally  the  grammar  school  and  is  still  used  as  a  school- 
house.  Three  hospitals  were  connected  with  the  priory ;  one 
at  what  is  now  the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  in  Wheelgate ;  another 
at  Bronghton,  about  a  mile  to  the  N ;  the  third  on  an  island 
in  the  Denvent,  or  on  the  Norton  side  of  the  river.  A  crypt 
of  the  first  of  these  hospitals  still  exists,  is  nearly  square, 
and  has  a  strongly  groined  Norman  roof,  resting  on  massive 
cylindrical  columns  with  sculptm-ed  capitals,  and  havmg 
grotesque  bosses  at  the  inter-sections  of  the  ribs.  A  cemetery 
of  half  an  acre  was  fonned  in  1883,  and  is  under  the  control 
of  a  burial  board.  The  grammar  school  was  founded  in 
1546  by  Archbishop  Holgate.  It  has  an  endowment,  and  is 
still  used  for  teaching.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  New  Malton.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
hamlet  of  Wykeham,  and  comprises  3931  acres  of  land  and 
31  of  water;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  1844;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  915.  The  manor  belongs  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  York ;  gross  value, 
£210.     Patron,  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

Malvern,  Great,  a  town,  the  head  of  a  petty  sessional 
division  and  county  court  district,  and  a  parish  in  Worcester- 
shu'e.  The  town  stands  on  an  eastern  slope  of  the  Malvern 
Hills,  at  the  junction  of  the  Worcester  and  Hereford  section 
of  the  G.W.R.  with  the  Ashchurch,  Tewkesbury,  and  Mal- 
vern section  of  the  II.R.,  li  mile  NNE  of  the  boundary  with 
Herefordshire,  8i  miles  SW  by  W  of  Worcester,  and  129^ 
distant  by  rail  from  London.  It  was  till  recently  a  mere 
village,  yet  it  dates  from  ancient  times.  A  hermitage  "was 
founded  here  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  was 
converted  by  Aldwin — with  the  aid  of  Bisi]op  Wulstan  of 
Worcester — into  a  Benedictine  priory.  The  priory  was  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  Westminster ;  enjoyed  for  a  long 
period  much  ecclesiastical  influence;  and  at  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries  the  church  was  purchased  by  the  inhabitants 
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to  be  used  as  a  parish  chm-ch.     A  song  composed  in  the  time 
of  James  I.  says — 

"  Great  Malvern,  on  a  rock  thou  dwellest  surely. 
Do  not  tliyself  forget,  living  securely; 
Thou  hast  a  famous  church,  and  rarely  builded; 
No  country  town  hath  such,  most  men  have  yielded, 
For  pillars  stout  and  strong,  and  windows  large  and  long; 
Eememher,  in  thy  song,  to  praise  the  Lord." 

The  town  is  well  built ;  contains  numerous  terrace  lines 
of  good  houses  ;  makes  an  imposing  display  of  hotels,  board- 
ing houses,  and  public  buildings;  and  has  in  its  centre 
promenade  gardens.  Its  environs  ai-e  highly  picturesque ;  its 
climate  is  highly  salubrious ;  and  its  bathing  and  medicinal 
waters,  aided  by  hydropathic  est.ahhshnieuts,  have  eminent 
repute.  The  town  owes  its  modern  growth  mainly  to  the 
resort  of  invalids.  The  assembly  rooms  and  pleasure  gardens, 
erected  in  1884,  cover  an  area  of  6  acres,  and  comprise  con- 
cert hall,  promenade,  ai-cade  with  shops,  &c.,  and  well  laid- 
out  grounds.  The  Lytteltou  Rooms,  rebuilt  in  1887,  contain 
class  and  lectm-e  rooms,  &c.,  the  church  institute,  and  the 
gi-ammar  school,  and  have  a  clock  tower.  The  hydropathic 
establishment  is  a  handsome  building  500  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  provides  accommodation  for  patients  and  visitors.  A  hand- 
some diinking-fountain  was  erected  in  the  town  in  1877  as  a 
memorial  to  Dr  James  Wilson,  who  introduced  the  hydropathic 
treatment  into  England.  A  very  large  hotel  stands  adjacent 
to  the  railway  station,  erected  in  1862  by  a  public  company  ; 
it  presents  a  highly  ornate  appearance,  and  has  a  conspicuous 
tower.  Other  hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  numerous.  The 
Malvern  Club  is  a  handsome  building  in  the  Palladian  style. 
Malvern  College  stands  on  a  beautiful  spot  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and  was  built  in 
1805.  It  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  on  a  ground  plan  in  the 
form  of  an  E  ;  measures  210  feet  along  the  W  front ;  has 
there  a  central  tnrreted  tower  100  feet  high,  a  two-storeyed 
centre  extending  from  the  tower,  the  ends  of  two  wings  in 
the  form  of  two  church- like  gables  with  seven-light  windows, 
and  a  detached  ornate  chapel  with  slender  spire ;  comprises  a 
classical  school  and  a  modern  school  in  two  large  wing- buildings 
whose  W  ends  form  the  gables  of  the  W  fi'ont ;  includes  an 
open  quadrangle  in  the  rear,  between  these  two  buildings ; 
has  two  principal  schooli'ooms,  each  97  feet  long,  35  wide,  and 
57  high;  affords  accommodation  for  600  boys;  and  conducts 
its  course  of  instruction  on  the  system  of  tlie  great  public 
schools.  An  excellent  museum  is  connected  with  the  college, 
and  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  fossils  found  in  the  dis- 
trict. There  are  a  working  men's  institute,  a  mral  hospital, 
and  a  dispensaiy.  The  parish  church,  the  church  of  the  quon- 
dam priory,  is  partly  Early  Norman  but  chiefly  Perpendicular. 
It  is  a  large  and  handsome  cruciform  structure,  with  a  fine 
central  tower  124  feet  high,  resembling  that  of  Gloucester 
Cathedrah  It  comprises  presbytery  with  an  ambulatory  of 
three  bays  and  aisles,  N  triiiSept,  Jesus  chapel,  nave  of  six 
bays  with  aisles,  and  N  porch  with  parvise.  Of  the  original 
Norman  church  only  the  arcades  of  the  nave  remain  ;  they 
are  low  and  very  plain,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  lofty  Per- 
pendicular clerestory.  There  was  formerly  a  Decorated  Lady 
chapel,  which  has  disappeared.  The  church  was  carefully 
restored  in  1860-64  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  It  contains  a 
quantity  of  ancient  beautiful  glass,  quaintly  carved  tiles  (en- 
caustic), which  were  manufactured  by  the  monks  in  a  kiln 
near  the  church.  The  monuments  include  an  efiigy  of  a 
knight  (a  Corbet)  in  chain  armour,  an  alabaster  tomb  with 
recumbent  figures  of  John  Knottesford  (1589)  and  his  wife, 
a  beautiful  modern  monument  by  HoUings,  and  a  memorial 
of  Sir  H.  Lambert,  Bart.,  by  Scott.  The  gateway  of  the 
ancient  priory  still  stands,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Per- 
pendicular arcliitectnre.  Christ  Church  is  a  modern  edifice  iu 
the  Decorated  style,  and  was  erected  in  1875  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Rev.  G.  Fisk,  rector  of  Malvern.  The  Chance 
Memorial  Chapel,  on  Malvern  Common,  is  a  licensed  building. 
There  is  also  a  school  chapel  at  the  Wyche.  There  are  Roman 
Catholic,  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  Primitive  Jlethodist,  and 
Reformed  Episcopal  chapels,  and  a  Fricuds'  meeting-house. 
The  Wesleyan  chapel  was  built  in  1866  ;  is  in  the  Eai-ly  Eng- 
lish style ;  comprises  nave,  transept,  and  apse,  with  a  pin- 
nacled tower  104  feet  high.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
was  built  in  1863.  The  public  cemetery  occupies  a  space  of 
about  5i  acres,  and  was  opened  in  1861  and  enlarged  iu 
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1S71.  A  suite  of  almshouses,  in  resalt  of  a  munificent  be- 
quest of  £60,000  by  the  Earl  of  Beauchamp,  was  founded  in 
1862.  The  town  has  a  head  post  office  and  two  banks,  and 
publishes  two  weclily  newspapers. 

The  waters  of  JIalvcrn,  which  greatly  attract  invalids,  are 
Temai-kably  limpid,  .ind  owe  their  reputed  viitues  probably 
quite  as  much  to  extreme  purity  as  to  any  positive  medicinal 
qualities ;  they  are  used  for  bathing  as  well  as  for  drinking, 
and  prove  eminently  suitable  to  the  hydropathic  establish- 
ments. Two  springs  ai*e  mainly  in  request,  the  one,  called 
St  Anne's,  in  the  E  part  of  the  town,  near  the  parish  church, 
the  other  called  Holywell  at  Malvem  Wells.  The  water  of 
St  Anne's  contains,  per  gallon,  3'45  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  1-48  of  sulphate  of  soda,  '955  of  muriate  of  soda,  •352 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  -328  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  '47  of 
residuum  ;  and  that  of  the  Holywell  contains  5-33  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  2-896  of  sulphate  of  soda,  1'553  of  muriate  of 
soda,  1'6  of  carbonate  of  lime,  •625  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and 
1-687  of  residuum.  St  Anne's  Well  is  very  picturesquely 
situated,  and  every  desirable  accommodation  exists  for  drink- 
ing the  waters  and  for  hot  and  cold  bathing. 

The  civil  parish  contains  also  the  ecclesiastical  parishes 
of  North  Malvem,  Christchurch,  and  Guarlford.  Acreage, 
4560 ;  population,  8460.  ]\Ialvern  Chase,  once  a  forest, 
originally  contained  over  8000  acres ;  a  portion  of  it  was 
alienated  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  numerous  enclosures 
and  encroachments  having  been  made  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
known  as  the  Malvern  Hills  Act,  was  passed  in  1884  placing 
the  hills  and  commons  under  the  protection  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators.  The  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire  Beacons 
are  the  highest  summits  of  the  iilalTern  Hills.  (See  follow- 
ing article.)  Population  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Great 
Malvern.  3228  ;  of  Christchurch  (constituted  in  1872),  2571. 
The  livings  of  St  Mary's  and  Christchurch  are  vicarages  in 
the  diocese  of  Worcester;  gr-oss  value  of  St  Mary's,  £300  with 
residence;  net  value  of  Christchurch,  £300  with  residence. 

Malvem  Hills,  a  chain  of  hills  along  the  mutual  border 
of  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire.  It  extends  from  N  to 
S,  is  nearly  9  miles  long  and  from  1  to  2  broad,  and  has 
about  twenty  distinct  summits.  Its  name  m.ay  have  been 
originally  either  Moel  Wren,  signifying  "  an  alder  mountain  " 
or  "  mountain  with  alders,"  or  Moel-y-Yarn,  signifying  "  the 
high  court  "  or  "  seat  of  juJgment,"  and  that  name  was  e.isily 
corrupted  into  Malvern.  The  greater  portion  of  the  hills, 
together  with  Hanley  Castle,  was  given  by  Edward  I.  to  Gil- 
bert de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  on  his  niarri.age  with  Joan 
Dacres,  the  king's  daughter,  and  the  upland  portion  of  his 
manor,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  hills,  was  thence  called 
Malvern  Chase.  A  portion  of  the  hills  beyond  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester's  property  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
and  either  to  prevent  a  dispute  respecting  the  bound.117  or  to 
terminate  a  dispute  which  had  already  arisen,  a  trench,  still 
visible,  and  called  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  ditch,  was  made 
on  the  ridge  as  the  boundary  line.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
the  summits  are  North  Hill  and  Worcestershire  Beacon  in  the 
N,  Herefordshire  Beacon  near  the  centre,  and  Gloucestershire 
Beacon  and  Midsummer  Hill  toward  the  S.  The  Worcester- 
shire Beacon  has  an  altitude  of  1444  feet  above  sea-level,  .and 
is  the  summit  most  frequented  by  excursionists  and  tourists. 
The  Herefordshire  Beacon  has  an  altitude  of  1370  feet,  over- 
looks an  important  pass  across  the  ridge,  and  is  crowned  by 
a  very  strong  ancient  fort,  probably  of  British  origin,  3300 
feet  long  and  8U10  in  circumference.  The  several  summits 
command  very  extensive  and  very  magnificent  views  over 
portions  of  ten  or  twelve  counties ;  on  the  E  over  much  of  the 
great  splendid  valley  of  the  Severn,  on  the  S  and  SW  down 
that  valley  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  on  the  W  over  the  valleys 
of  the  Frome,  the  Lug,  the  Leddon,  and  the  Wye,  and  includ- 
ing a  large  aggregate  of  orcliards  and  hop  gi'onuds,  and  the 
cathedrals  of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford. 

Malvem  Link,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Leigh  parish, 
Worcestershire,  1  mile  NE  of  Great  Malvem.  It  w.as  con- 
stituted in  1846,  and  forms  an  important  suburb  of  Great 
Malvera  It  has  a  station  on  the  Worcester  and  Hereford 
section  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
graph office  under  Great  Malvern.  Population,  3305.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  net  value, 
i£252  with  residence.  Patron,  Earl  Beauchamp.  The  church 
was  built  in  1846,  was  greatly  enlarged  in  1881,  and  is  in  the 
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Eariy  English  style.  There  is  a  mission  chapel,  and  .also  a 
chapel  for  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion. 

Malvem,  Little,  a  parish  in  Worcestershire,  under  the 
Malvern  Hills,  1  mile  S  of  Malvem  Wells  station  on  the 
Worcester  and  Hereford  section  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  4J 
miles  EXE  of  Ledbury.  Post  town,  Malvem  Wells,  under 
JIalvera.  Acreage,  732 ;  population,  104.  The  manor, 
with  Little  Malvern  Court,  belongs  to  the  Bei-ington  family. 
A  Benedictine  priory,  a  cell  to  Worcester  Abbey,  was  founded 
iu  1171  by  two  brothers,  Joceline  and  Edred,  who  were  the 
first  and  the  second  priors,  and  at  the  dissolution  it  had  a 
prior  and  seven  monks.  An  ancient  camp  is  in  the  S.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  gross  value, 
£44  with  residence.  Patron,  Earl  Soraers.  The  church 
consists  of  the  chancel  aud  the  tower  of  the  ancient  priory 
church,  rebuilt  in  1482 ;  it  contains  the  remains  of  the  rood 
loft  and  some  ancient  stained  glass.  The  other  parts  of 
the  old  priory  buildings  are  in  ruin.  A  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  in  lieu  of  a  previous  one,  was  built  in  1862.  It  is  a 
handsome  stone  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  schools 
attached  to  it. 

Malvem,  North,  an  ecclesiastical  pai-ish  in  Great  Mal- 
vern parish,  Worcestershire.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order 
office  (T.S.O.)  under  Great  Malvern ;  telegi-aph  office.  Great 
Malvern.  It  was  constituted  iu  1872.  Population,  2077. 
The  firing  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  net 
value,  £210  with  residence.  The  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  a 
modern  edifice  in  the  Decorated  style,  w.os  enlarged  in  1872. 

Malvem  Wells,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Worcestershire,  under  the  Malvern  Hills,  2  miles  S  of  Great 
Malvern,  sharing  with  Great  Malvem  the  character  of  a 
watering-place,  and  having  stations  on  the  Worcester  and 
Hereford  section  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  the  Ashchurch,  Tewkes- 
bury, and  Malvern  section  of  the  JI.R.,  and  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Great  Malvern.  Population, 
1154.  The  "  Holy  Well,"  on  the  hillside  above  the  village,  is 
a  famous  spring  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  water,  which 
is  used  medicmally,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  and 
other  mineral  w.aters.  The  Midland  Counties  Fish  Culture 
Establishment  can-y  on  the  incubation  of  fish  to  stock  the 
rivers  of  the  dish'ict.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Worcester  ;  gross  value,  £270  with  residence.  Tiie  church 
is  a  modern  stone  edifice  in  the  Early  English  style,  erected 
in  1836.  Malvern  Wells  is  a  ward  in  the  parish  of  Cranley 
Castle,  returning  seven  members  to  the  parish  council. 

Malvern,  West,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Mathon,  Colwall,  and  Cradley  parishes,  Herefordshire  and 
Worcestershire,  2  miles  W  of  Great  Malvem,  with  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Malvern.  The  vil- 
lage consists  chiefly  of  detached  villas.  The  sm^face  has  a 
westei-n  aspect,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  over  a  hilly 
countrv.  The  water  is  of  similar  purity  to  that  of  Great 
Malvern.  The  Royal  Well  stands  1150  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  Royal  WeU  Hall  is  a  handsome  building  in 
the  Classic  style;  the  ball  is  150  feet  long,  and  is  surrounded 
by  extensive  grounds.  A  clergy  home  of  rest  and  an  orphanage 
for  boys  stand  adjacent,  and  have  a  chapel  attached.  The 
ecclesiastical  parish  w.as  constituted  in  1844.  Population, 
1343.  That  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  which  lies  in 
Worcestershire,  and  is  in  the  civil  parish  of  Mathon,  forms 
part  of  the  district  of  Malvern  Link  Local  Board,  and  also 
part  of  that  of  the  district  council.  The  other  two  parts  of 
the  parish  join,  in  then-  respective  parishes  of  Cradley  and 
Colwall,  in  electing  a  parish  council.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  net  value,  £218.  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  The  church,  which  was 
built  originally  in  1841,  was  taken  down  in  1871,  and  the 
present  building  erected.  The  materials  of  the  old  church 
were  used  in  building  the  new.  It  is  in  the  E.arly  English 
style.    There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Malwood,  an  ancient  royal  hunting  castle  in  New  Forest, 
Hants,  near  Stoney  Cross,  11  miles  W  of  Southampton.  It 
has  all  disappeared  excepting  some  indistinct  traces,  but  it 
stiU  gives  name  to  the  forest  waUj  in  which  it  stood,  and  to 
the  seat  of  Sir  W.  Har-conrt. 

Mamble,  a  village  .and  a  p.arish  in  Worcestci-sbire,  adjacent 
to  the  boundary  with  Salop,  2  miles  NE  of  Neen  SoUars  sta- 
tion on  the  Tenbury  and  Bewdley  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  and 
4  SE  of  Cleobniy  Mortimer.     Post  town,  Cleobnry  Mortimer 
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(S.O.)  Acreage,  2285;  population,  228.  Sodington,  tbe 
tncient  seat  of  the  Bli.imts,  was  burnt  in  the  Civil  Wars  of 
■Charles  I.  j  was  taken  down  in  1807,  and  was  then  found  to 
stand  over  several  curious  Roman  relics.  There  had  previously 
been  discovered  in  the  nciglibourbood  an  entire  Roman  brick 
kiln,  and  parts  of  a  considerable  aqueduct  and  a  pavement. 
Coals  are  found,  and  ihe  Tenburv  Canal  conies  near.  The 
liviut;  is  a  rectory,  united  with  Bayton,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford ;  joint  net  value,  £220  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  church  is  Early  English,  and  was 
restored  in  1880  ;  it  has  two  mortuary  chapels  belonj,in,a;  to 
the  Blount  and  Wicksted  families.  A  district  council  is  held 
■for  the  parishes  of  Mamble,  Bayton,  and  Rock. 

Mamhead,  a  pai-ish  in  Devonshure,  under  Great  H.aldon 
Hill,  oh  miles  W  by  S  of  Starcross  station  on  tbe  G.W.  R., 
and  4  'E  by  N  of  Chndleigb.  Post  town,  Exeter ;  money 
order  and  telep^aph  office,  Dawlish.  Acreage,  1182  ;  popu- 
lation, 158.  Mamhead  House  belonged  once  to  the  Balles  ; 
-n-as  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Newman,  w^ho  fell  at  the  Battle  of 
Inkerman  ;  is  still  the  seat  of  his  family;  is  an  edifice  in  the 
Tudor  style;  and  stands  on  a  chai-ming  spot  commam ling 
a  fine  sea  view.  An  obelisk  of  Portland  stone,  100  feet  high, 
erected  in  17-1,"  by  Jlr  T.  Balle,  crowns  the  summit  of  a 
wooded  height  on  the  Mamhead  grounds.  Many  spots  in  the 
parish  are  richly  picturesque.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Exeter;  net  value,  £05  with  residence.  The 
church  is  good,  contains  some  monuments,  and  has  a  tower. 

Mamhilad,  a  parish  in  Monmouthslm^e,  on  the  Brecon 
Canal,  3  miles  NE  of  Pontypool.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Pontypool;  money  order  and  telegi^aph  office,  Pontypool. 
Acreage,  2031 ;  population,  322.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  LlandafF;  gross  value,  £113  with  residence. 
Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Llandaff.  The  church  is 
ancient. 

Mam  Tor  or  the  Sh'mering  Mountain,  an  eminence  in  the 
N  of  Derbyshire,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Hope  Dale,  2  miles 
\V\NW  of  Castleton.  It  rises  to  an  altitude  of  about  1700 
feet;  has  a  very  singular  appearance;  consists  of  alternate 
layers  of  shale  and  grit,  constantly  undergoing  disintegration 
and  shivering  away  ;  is  crowned  by  a  double-ditched  ancient 
camp  of  16  acres;  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  beauti- 
ful vale  of  Edale. 

Man,  Isle  of,  an  island,  with  adjacent  islet  of  Calf  of 
Man  and  several  s-kerries,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  between  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  Liverpool, 
Greenock,  and  Belfast.  Its  centre  is  in  lat.  54°  15'  N,  and 
long.  4°  30'  W;  its  N  e.-itremity,  at  Point  of  Ayre,  is  16 
miles  SSW  of  Burrow  Head,  in  s'cotland ;  its  XE  extremity, 
at  Maughold  Ih-ad,  is  30  miles  W  of  St  Bees  Head,  in  Cnni- 
berland;  its  8\V  extrmiitv.  at  Calf  of  Man,  is  31  miles  SE 
of  Ardglass  in  1 1  clai.d.  aiul  io  XXE  of  Holyhead  in  Anglesey; 
and  the  centrnl  point  of  its  W  coas-t,  at  Peel,  is  27  miles 
SE  bv  E  of  Lough  Strani^'ford,  in  Ireland.  Population  of 
Man  in  1726,14,060;  in  17.57,  111,144;  in  1784,24,924; 
in  1821,  40,081;  in  1.S41,  47,986;  in  1861,  52,469;  in 
1881,  63,558;  and  in  Is'H,  55,608.  Its  outline  is  proxi- 
mately oblong,  with  angular  projection  at  each  extremity, 
and  extending  from  XE  bv  N  to  SW  by  S.  Its  lenr^th,  from 
the  Point  of  Avrc  to  the  SW  of  the  Calf,  is  35  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth  from  B.allanayre,  N  of  Peel,  to  Banks 
Howe,  is  12-i  miles ;  its  circumference  is  about  80  miles  ;  and 
its  area,  inclusive  of  the  Calf,  is  about  130,800  acres.  Its 
aggregate  form  m.ay  be  described,  in  the  words  of  an  old 
writer,  as  "  a  park  in  the  sea,  impaled  with  rocks."  The 
coast,  except  in  the  N,  and  at  the  bays  of  Douglas,  Castle- 
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altitude  beetle  over  many  points  of  the  E  and  the  I 
all  the  way  from  Maughold  Head  to  the  vicinity  of  Castle- 
town Bay ;  and  a  summit,  472  feet  high,  rises  on  the  Calf. 
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The  Calf  is  separated  by  a  sound  only  about  500  yards  wide, 
and  comprises  about  800  acres. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  island  S  of  a  line  drawn  west- 
w.ard  from  Ramsey  to  Sulby,  and  thence  south-westward  to 
near  the  middle  of  the  W  coast,  consist  of  Lower  Silurian 
rocks,  comprising  all  the  Cambrian  series  below  the  Upper 
Silurian.  Considerable  tracts  within  that  region,  particularly 
at  Foxdale  on  the  E  side  of  South  Barrule,  and  at  the  Dhoon 
N  of  Laxey,  consist  of  gi'anites  and  trappaean  rocks,  which 
have  burst  through  the  schists,  and  greatly  contorted  their 
strata.  Two  tracts  at  Peel  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Castletown 
consist  of  old  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  resting  nn- 
conformably  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  clay  schist.  A 
considerable  tract,  in  the  S  around  Castletown  and  Port  St 
Maiy,  consists  of  carboniferous  rocks,  chiefly  lower  carbon- 
iferous limestone  and  shale,  but  including  a  remarkable  black 
schistoze  formation,  locally  called  Poolvash  Black  Marble. 
The  northern  fourth  of  the  iskand  consists  mainly  of  alluvium, 
overlying  a  stratified  bed  of  drift  gravel,  and  might  all  be 
regarded  as,  in  some  sense,  an  extensive  raised  beach.  The 
aggregate  rocks,  though  belonging  to  so  few  formations, 
possess  much  interest  in  their  coast-sections,  in  their  litho- 
logical  character,  and  in  rich  stores  of  carboniferous  and 
pleistocene  fossils.  Copper  ore  is  worked  at  Langness,  iron 
ore  at  Foxdale,  lead  ore,  employing  over  800  men  and  boys, 
at  Foxdale,  Great  Laxey,  North  Laxey,  Rushen,  and  Snaefell, 
from  which  about  130,000  ounces  of  silver  are  annually 
obtained.  Ochre,  umber,  and  rottenstone  is  obtained  at 
Baldroma  and  Kirk  Malew,  and  zinc  ore  is  worked  at  Great 
Laxey,  Rushen,  and  Snaefell.  At  Poolvash  there  is  a  quaiTy 
for  working  the  celebrated  "  black  marble,"  and  the  great 
slabs  which  form  the  steps  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  were 
quarried  here. 

The  soils  coiTespond  in  character  with  the  rocks,  and  do 
not  present  much  variety.  The  total  amount  of  acreage 
under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass  in  18SI4  were 
96,973  acres.  The  general  surface  looks,  on  a  first  approach, 
to  be  bare  and  bleak  ;  yet,  from  the  very  edge  of  the  coast- 
cliffs  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  mountain  sides,  it  is 
all  disposed  in  corn  fields  and  pastures.  Agi^iculture  was 
long  in  a  very  low  condition,  but  has  gradually  improved 
since  1765.  The  produce  formerly  was  so  scanty  as  barely 
to  suffice  for  the  population,  but  now  is  so  plentiful  as  to 
admit  of  large  exportation.  Wheat  and  beans  grow  well  on 
the  heaviest  lands;  barley  and  oats  gi'ow  well  on  the  sandy 
portions  of  the  N  quarter,  and  on  some  portions  of  the  hills; 
and  potatoes  are  eminently  suited  to  most  p.arts  of  the  N 
quarter,  to  the  central  valley  from  Douglas  to  Peel,  and  to 
the  limestone  tract  arotmd  Castletown. 

Agricultdkal  Statistics  for  1895. 


Crops.                Acres. 

LrvE  Stock. 

No. 

Corn  Crops 22.666 

Horses- Used  solely  for 

Green  Crops 11,580 

Agriculture, . 

■S602 

Clover.  Sainfoin,  Grasses,  39,-2S2 

"        TJubroken,  .    . 

1996 

Permanent  Pasture,   .    .22,162 

Mares  kept  for 

Bare  Fallow,      ....       238 

Breeding, .    . 

140 

Orchards 79 

CowsandHeifersiuMilk 

JIarket  Gardens,    ...       20S 

or  Calf, 

7.599 

Pigs, 39ua 

There  are  about  1230  farmers  in  the  island.  Poultry, 
butter,  eggs,  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs  are  exported,  and  all 
kinds  of  produce  find  ready  markets  at  Liverpool  and  White- 
haven. Sea- weed  is  largely  used  for  manure,  and  calcined 
lime,  from  the  limestone  tract  around  Castletown,  is  largely 
employed.  According  to  the  statistical  abstract  for  18i)3,  there 
were  1934  men  and  282  boys  employed  in  the  fisheries. 
Lobsters  are  obtained  in  such  quantity,  chiefly  on  the  rocky 
shores  around  the  Calf,  as  to  be  an  article  of  export.  Manu- 
factures, mainly  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  coal,  are  not 
extensive ;  yet  woollen  and  linen  goods,  and  sailcloth,  ropes, 
nets,  and  leather  are  manufactured. 

The  island  is  divided  politically  into  ten  sections— viz., 
the  towns  of  Douglas,  Ramsey,  Castletown,  and  Peel,  and 
the  districts  or  sheadings  of  Glaufaba,  Jlichael,  Ayre,  Garff, 
Middle,  and  Rushen.  R.amsey,  Peel,  and  Castletown  send 
each  one  member  to  the  House'of  Keys,  Douglas  sending  five, 
while  the  six  districts  send  three  each,  with  the  exceptioa 
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of  Michael  and  Gai-ff, ' 
is  independent  of  the  imperial  parliament ;  has  its  own  laws, 
courts  of  law,  and  law  officers;  and  is  not  affected  by  any 
writ  of  chancery  or  other  English  conrt,  unless  the  writ 
obtain  the  sanction  of  its  own  courts.  No  act  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  extends  to  the  island  unless  it  is  specially 
mentioned  in  it.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the  Council,  and  the  Keys ;  hears  the  name 
of  the  Tynwald  Court ;  may  be  convoked  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  at  any  time  of  need  for  legislative  business ;  and 
forms  acts  which,  when  sanctioned  by  the  Queen  in  council, 
and  proclaimed  in  Manx  and  English  on  Tynwald  Hill  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  have  the  force  of  law.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  represents  the  sovereign, 
sits  as  chancellor  in  his  court,  is  President  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  and  captain-  general  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  island.  The  Council  also  (with  the  exception  of  the 
vicar-general)  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  consists  of  the 
lord-bishop,  the  archdeacon,  the  clerk  of  the  rolls,  the  attorney- 
general,  the  receiver-general,  and  the  vicar-general ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  their  always  taking  pai't  in  the  business  of 
the  legislature,  practically  includes  likewise  the  two  deemsters. 
The  clerk  of  the  rolls  has  the  custody  of  the  records,  is 
judge  of  the  chancery  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
and  enters  all  pleas  ;  the  attorney-general  sits  in  all  courts  for 
the  Crown,  and  is  public  prosecutor;  the  receiver-general's 
office  is  practically  a  sinecure,  the  charge  of  the  revenue  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  isle,  through  whom  the 
official  salaiies  are  paid;  the  vicar-general  is  the  bishop's 
official ;  the  deemsters  are  the  judges  of  the  common  law  and 
testamentaiy  divisions  of  the  High  Com-t  of  Justice,  and  are 
regarded  as  having  derived  their-  office  from  the  ancient  Druids. 
The  Keys  is  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  and  consists 
of  twenty-four  natives.  They  formerly  held  office  for  life,  and 
were  appointed,  on  a  vacancy,  by  the  Lieutenant-Govei-nor, 
from  a  leet  of  two  presented  by  the  remaining  twenty-three. 
This  was,  however,  altered  by  the  House  of  Keys  Act,  1866, 
and  the  members  of  the  house  are  now  elected  by  the  popular- 
vote  of  the  people.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Council, 
and  the  House  of  Keys  constitute  the  Court  of  Tynwald,  by 
which  all  the  public  laws  of  the  island  are  enacted  and  pro- 
mulgated. The  House  of  Keys  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
name  of  Keys  from  three  Manx  words  signifying  *'four-and- 
twenty."  The  revenue  is  derived  from  import  duties.  It 
amounts  to  somewhat  more  than  £72,000  a  year.  The  ex- 
penditure comprises  about  £11,000  on  education,  £8000  on 
the  civil  establishment,  about  £3900  in  the  customs  depart- 
ment, and  £2300  for  public  works;  and  the  balance,  after 
paying  £10,000  a  year  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  pro- 
tection, goes  to  the  insular  general  revenue.  Prior  to  1888 
there  were  no  poor-rates  levied  in  the  island,  the  poor  being 
relieved  only  by  charitable  agencies  supported  by  collections 
in  the  parish  churches  every  Sunday  morning.  In  that  year, 
however,  the  Poor  Relief  Act  came  into  force,  and  an  Asylum 
Board  was  appointed  to  levy  rates  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.  Three  of  the  towns  and  one  of  the  parishes  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  Act ;  in  the  others  the  old  system 
still  obtains.     A  general  Poor  Asylum  was  provided  for  the 

The  Local  Government  Amendment  Act  (1894)  provided 
commissioners  for  each  pai'ish,  with  duties  and  powers  similar 
to  those  of  the  parish  councils  in  England.  The  first  election 
took  place  in  October,  1894. 

The  postal  department  is  independent  of  the  local  revenue 
an-angements,  and  is  very  efficient.  Regular  communica- 
tion by  steam  vessels  is  enjoyed  -with  Liverpool,  Fleetwood, 
Whitehaven,  Silloth,  Barrow,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  and  Dublin. 
From  Douglas  a  line  of  railway  runs  southwai-d  thi-ougli 
Castletown  to  Port  Erin ;  another  runs  westwai-d  from 
Douglas  through  St  John's  Junction  to  Peel  on  the  W  coast. 
From  St  John's  Junction  a  line  runs  northwards  along  the 
coast,  via  Kirk  Michael  to  Ballaugh,  whence  it  crosses  the 
island  eastwards  to  Ramsey.  There  is  also  a  short  hue  from 
St  John's  Junction  to  Foxdale,  chiefly  used  for  mineral  traffic. 
A  telegraphic  cable  connects  Point  Cranstal,  4  miles  N  of 
Ramsey,  with  St  Bees  in  Cumberland ;  and  wires  go  from  it 
to  Ramsey  and  Douglas,  and  from  Douglas  to  Castletown, 
Peel,  Port  St  Mai-y,  and  Port  Erin.  A  line  of  tramways  runs 
from  Douglas  Pier  to  Derby  Castle,  by  horse  haulage,  and 
200 
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from  the  latter  place  to  L.axey,  a  distance  of  about  7  miles,  by 
electric  power.  Many  English  families,  attracted  by  the  ameni- 
ties of  the  island,  have  settled  in  it  as  permanent  residents ;  and 
great  numbers  resort  to  it  in  summer  for  excursions  through 
it,  and  for  sea-bathing,  &c.  The  currency  was  in  1840  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  England,  yet  copper  coinage  is  still  to  be 
seen  stamped  with  the  Manx  arms.  Notes  of  £1  secm-ed 
by  guarantees  on  land,  are  issued  by  local  banks.  Cm-ious 
ancient  manners  and  customs  continued  to  prevail  till 
the  era  of  steam  communication,  hut  have  now,  in  main 
degi-ee,  disappeared ;  yet  many  superstitious  observances  and 
notions,  some  of  them  supposed  to  date  from  the  times  of 
Druidism,  still  sm-vive.  The  Manx  language,  a  dialect  of 
the  Celtic  very  closely  allied  to  the  Gaelic  and  the  Erse,  is 
still  spoken  by  the  natives  ;  but,  as  a  spoken  language,  is  not 
unlikely  soon  to  become  extinct.  It  was  used  in  most  of  the 
parish  churches,  so  late  as  about  1836,  on  three  Sundays  out 
of  every  four,  but  is  now  entirely  out  of  use  in  public  worship. 
A  curious  Manx  literature,  chiefly  of  ballads  on  sacred  sub- 
jects, exists  in  manuscript,  and  maybe  found  in  rural  cottages 
and  farmhouses ;  a  scanty  Manx  literatm-e,  chiefly  of  a  few 
poems,  exists  in  print ;  a  Manx  prayer-book  was  printed  in 
1765,  and  a  Manx  Bible  in  1772  ;  a  Manx  grammar,  which 
had  become  very  scarce,  was  republished  in  1859  ;  and  both 
a  dictionary  of  Manx  and  English  and  a  triglot  dictionary  of 
Mans,  Gaelic,  and  Erse,  were  written  by  the  author  of  the 
grammar,  the  former  appearing  in  1864. 

The  island  possesses  many  educational  advantages.  King 
William's  College,  founded  by  Bishop  Bon-ow  in  1668,  may 
be  put  on  a  level  with  the  English  public  schools.  It  has 
several  exhibitions  to  the  universities,  where  many  of  its 
pupils  have  obtained  high  distinctions.  There  are  also 
endowed  grammar-  schools  in  each  of  the  four  towns.  Under 
the  Education  Act  school  hoards  were  made  compulsory,  and 
attendance  at  school  strictly  enforced  in  every  district.  There 
are  about  twenty-five  places  of  worship,  either  cbapels  or 
school-houses  used  as  chapels,  besides  the  parish  churches, 
belongingto  the  Establishment;  upwards  of  sixty  otherplaces 
of  worship  are  Wesleyan  or  Primitive  Methodist ;  several  in 
the  towns  of  Douglas  and  Ramsey  are  Congi-egational  or  Scotch 
Presbyterian ;  and  there  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at 
Douglas,  Ramsey,  Peel,  and  Castletown.  The  ecclesiastical 
matters  of  the  Established  Cbm-ch  are  all  comprised  in  the 
diocese  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  will  he  noticed  in  an  article 
under  that  title.  The  only  towns  ai-e  Douglas.  Ramsey, 
Castletown,  and  Peel ;  and  two  of  the  chief  villages  are 
Port  St  Mary  and  Port  Erin. 

Man,  in  common  with  Anglesey,  is  the  Mona  of  many- 
ancient  writers.  It  was  called  Mona  by  Csesar  and  Tacitus; 
it  was  called  Monaoida,  Monabia,  Menavia,  and  Eubonia  by- 
other  Roman  authors ;  and  it  was  called  Mann,  JIanau, 
Manniu,  and  Menow  by  the  ancient  Norsemen  and  the  ancient 
Britons.  It  was  early  inhabited  by  a  Scoto-Irish  people, 
and  was  a  great  theatre  of  Druidism.  It  comes  into  view 
at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  as  shai-ing  in  the  troubles 
of  neighbouring  Celtic  populations.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
war  in  503,  and,  after  the  termination  of  that  war,  it  lay 
under  the  dominion  of  Maelgwyn,  King  of  North  Wales.  It 
continued  to  be  subject  to  Maelgwyn's  son,  hut  after  a  battle 
in  581  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Aodan  M'Gabhran, 
King  of  the  Scots,  and  it  was  ruled  till  the  beginning  of  the 
next  centmy  by  two  sons  of  Aodan  in  succession  as  viceroys. 
Edwin,  King  of  Northnmbria,  wrested  it  from  the  Scots 
about  625,  but  held  it  with  such  uncertain  grasp  that  it 
reverted  to  them  at  his  death  in  633.  It  contmued  with 
the  Scots  through  three  more  reigns,  became  the  subject; 
of  disputed  succession  in  755,  seems  thence  for  years  to 
have  been  a  scene  of  troubles,  and  reverted  in  825  to  the 
dominion  of  North  Wales.  A  partition  of  the  Welsh  king- 
dom among  three  sons  of  the  king  took  place  in  877,  and 
Man  was  then  made  a  separate  kingdom  and  assigned  to 
Anai-aud.  But  that  prince  became  feudatory  to  Alfred  the 
Great,  and  was  the  last  of  the  Welsh  princes  who  reigned  in 
Man.  The  Norsemen,  or  Danes  and  Norwegians,  were  then 
making  descents  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Britou,  and 
they  seem  to  have  driven  Anai-aud  to  seek  protection  from 
Alfred  the  Great.  Harold  Haai-fager,  King  of  Norway,  and 
subjugator  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  Orkneys,  invaded  Man 
in  888,  and  di-ove  Anaraud  from  the  throne.     Jarl  Ketit 
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Bjoi-nson  was  appointed  Tieeroy  under  the  new  regime,  claimed 
the  sovereignty  for  himself  and  became  independent  in  SUO, 
and  was  sncceeded  on  the  throne  by  first  his  son  and  then 
his  grandson.  The  natives  rebelled  against  his  grandson 
and  "expelled  him,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  thence  for 
a  time  without  any  settled  government.  Orrey  or  Orry,  a 
Danish  mai-auder  who  had  ovemin  the  Hebrides  and  the 
Orkneys,  arrived  with  a  strong  fleet  in  some  early  yei\r  of 
the  10th  century  on  the  shores  of  Man,  and  was  readily 
accepted  by  the  people  as  their  king.  His  son  and  successor, 
Godred  I.,  came  to  the  throne  in  947,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  Rushen  Castle,  and  died  in  9S4.  Reginald, 
Olave  I.,  Olain,  Allan,  Fingal  I.,  and  Godred  II.  followed 
in  succession.  Macon,  son  of  the  King  of  Dublin  and  high- 
admiral  of  King  Edgar  of  England,  in  973  swept  the  British 
seas  with  a  powerful  fleet,  took  possession  of  the  sovereignty 
of  JIan,  and  assumed  as  the  Royal  Manx  coat  of  arms  a 
ship  in  full  sail — a  coat  of  arms  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  may  be  seen  on  many  monu- 
ments in  lona. 

Godred  III.,  the  brother  of  Macon,  .succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  and  appears  to  have  defended  it  in  986  in  a  battle 
against  invaders.  Reginald  II.,  of  the  line  of  Orrey,  suc- 
ceeded in  996;  Suibne  succeeded  in  1004,  and  was  slain  in 
defending  his  throne  against  Jarl  Torfin  of  Orkney  in  1034; 
Harold  I.,  the  son  of  Suibne,  was  the  next  successor,  and 
reigned  till  1040  ;  Godred  IV.,  son  of  the  Danish  king  of 
Dublm,  was  the  next  successor ;  and  Fingal  II.,  the  son  of 
Godred  IV.,  succeeded  in  1076.  Godred  V.,  or  Godred 
Crovan,  the  son  of  Harold  the  Black  of  Iceland,  invaded 
Man  in  1077,  slew  Fingal  IL  in  battle  at  Sky  Hill,  and  took 
possession  of  the  throne ;  and  he  afterwai-ds  seized  Dublin 
and  great  part  of  Leinster,  and  made  overawing  demonstra- 
tions against  the  Scots.  Magnus  Nudipes,  the  piratical  king 
of  Norway,  in  1093,  after  having  overrun  the  Hebrides  and 
part  of  Scotland,  invaded  Man,  and  drove  Godred  V.  from 
the  throne.  A  viceroy  was  appointed  by  him  to  govern 
Man,  but  an  opposition  viceroy  was  soon  set  up  by  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  a  great  battle,  fatal  to  both,  was  fought 
in  1098  at  Stantway  in  Jurby.  Magnus  Nudipes  returned 
a  few  days  after  the  battle,  found  the  island  in  a  state  of 
devastation  from  the  eficcts  of  the  civil  war,  restored  it  to 
a  condition  of  order,  sailed  from  it  to  the  subjugation  of 
Anglesey  and  Galloway,  turned  his  arms  then  against  Ire- 
land, and  was  surprised  and  slain  near  Downpatrick  in  1103. 
Harold  Gillie,  the  youngest  son  of  Magnus,  made  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Man,  but  was  rejected  by  the  people.  Lagman, 
the  eldest  son  of  Godred  V.,  was  accepted  by  them  in  1104, 
but  he  soon  provoked  their  disobedience  by  acts  of  tyranny, 
and  under  cover  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  he  abdi- 
cated in  1111.  Olave  II.,  the  youngest  son  of  Godred  V., 
was  then  called  to  the  throne,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of 
having  been  trained  in  the  courts  of  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.  of  England ;  but,  although  he  ruled  well  for  a  time, 
he  did  things  which  produced  subsequent  complications  and 
disasters.  Godi-ed  VI.,  the  son  of  Olave  II.,  succeeded  at 
the  latter's  death  in  1154;  he  had  been  educated  at  the 
court  of  Norway;  he  became  competitor  for  the  crown  of 
Dublin  in  1165,  and  obtained  it;  he  encountered  battle  by 
hostile  fleets  at  Ramsey  Bay  in  1156,  1158,  and  1164;  he 
lost  the  crown  of  Dublin  by  the  first  battle,  lost  the  crown 
of  Man  by  the  second,  and  regained  that  crown  by  the  third; 
and  be  died  at  Peel  Castle  in  1187,  and  was  carried  for 
burial  to  lona. 

Reginald  III.,  a  natural  son  of  Godred  VL,  usurped  the 
throne  to  the  prejudice  of  a  legitimate  son ;  was  refused 
recognition  by  the  court  of  Norway ;  rendered  fealty  to  John 
of  England ;  created  a  precedent  for  all  his  successors  being 
treated  as  feud.atories  of  the  English  crown;  constituted 
himself  also  a  vassal  of  the  see  of  Rome ;  provoked  his  sub- 
jects eventually  to  depose  him,  in  1226,  in  favour  of  his 
legitimate  brother,  Olave  III. ;  fled  to  the  protection  of  the 
thane  of  Galloway ;  made  two  descents  on  Man,  in  1228 
and  1229,  with  design  to  recover  possession ;  and  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  the  latter  year  at  Tynwald  Hill.  Olave 
III.  did  homage  first  to  Henry  III.  of  England,  ne.'it  to 
Haco  Hagenson  of  Norway,  and  died  in  1237.  Hai'old  II. 
succeeded  him,  married  a  daughter  of  Haco  of  Norway  in 
1248,  and  perished  at  sea  on  his  way  back  to  Man.     Reginald 
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IV.,  the  second  son  of  Olave  III.,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but 
was  soon  murdered  by  the  brother  of  Reginald  III.  Jlagnus, 
a  surviving  son  of  Olave  III.,  was  then  heir  to  the  throne, 
but  did  not  obtain  possession  till  1252 ;  he  rose  to  it  ove/  a 
course  of  usurpation  and  confusion  ;  he  took  recognition  of 
his  rights  from  the  reigning  kings  of  Norw.iy  and  England ; 
he  assisted  Haco  of  Norway  in  12G3  in  his  expedition  again;,* 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  ;  he  afterwards,  on  the  failure  of 
that  expedition,  did  homage  to  Alexander,  and  made  himself 
a  feudatory  of  the  Scottish  crown  ;  and  he  died  without  issue 
or  direct  heir  in  1266.  Alexander  of  Scotland,  then,  in 
vutue  of  accession  by  Magnus  of  Norway,  who  had  the 
nearest  claim  to  the  throne,  took  possession  of  Man  as  an 
appanage  of  the  Scottish  crown.  The  Manx  resisted  him 
and  set  up  a  remote  relative  of  their  late  king,  but  were 
beaten  in  a  battle  at  Ronaldsway  in  1270  and  compelled  to 
submit.  Alexander  suppressed  Man's  old  armorial  dcNice  of 
a  ship  in  full  sail,  which  had  continued  to  be  used  by  all  its 
kings  from  the  time  of  Macon,  and  he  gave  instead  of  it  the 
device  which  it  still  retains  of  three  legs  of  a  man  in  armour 
with  the  motto  "  Quocunqne  jeceris  stabit."  The  island  was 
ruled  by  lieutenants  of  Alexander  till  his  death  in  1285;  it 
suffered  severely  from  the  oppressive  conduct  of  one  of  these 
lieutenants  in  1274;  it  passed  into  confusion  and  misery 
amid  the  rival  claims  to  the  Scottish  throne,  consequent  on 
Alexander's  death ;  it  was  transferred  to  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Scottish  Commissioners  in  1289  ;  and  it  formally 
acknowledged  Edward's  rule  and  renounced  all  fealty  to  any 
representatives  of  its  old  quondam  kings  in  1290.  Edward 
I.  in  1292  gave  it  back  to  John  Bahol  of  Scotland,  to  be 
held  by  him,  like  his  other  dominions,  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  Edward  II.  revoked  it  from  Scotland,  and  in  one 
year  bestowed  it  successively  on  three  of  his  favourites. 
Robert  Bruce  made  a  descent  on  it  at  Ramsey  in  1313,  pro- 
ceeded to  Douglas  and  Castletown,  laid  siege  to  Rushen 
Castle  and  got  possession  at  the  end  of  somewhat  more  than 
three  months,  and  on  acquiring  masteiy  of  the  entire  island 
gave  it  to  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  as  a  fief  of  the  Scottish 
crown.  A  body  of  Irish  marauders  in  1316  invaded  the 
island  at  Ronaldsway,  defeated  the  inhabitants  in  an  engage- 
meat  at  Wardfell,  roamed  over  the  island  for  a  month  in  a 
course  of  plunder,  and  then,  laden  with  booty,  returned  to 
their  ships. 

Robert  Bruce  and  Edward  III.  in  1327  made  a  treaty 
that,  in  the  event  of  Man  rising  against  Scotland  or  Ireland 
against  England,  neither  king  should  give  assistance  against 
the  other.  But  a  female  descendant  of  the  last  Manx  kmg 
having  revived  her  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  and 
made  an  appeal  for  protection  to  Edward  III.,  tliat  monarch 
in  1333  sustained  the  validity  of  her  title,  gave  her  in  mar- 
riage to  Sir  William  de  Monlacute,  gi-anted  to  Sir  William 
a  limited  right  to  the  crown  of  Man,  and  afterwai-ds,  in 
1337,  created  him  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  Scots  for  a  time 
resisted  Montacute  and  retained  possession  of  Man.  Mon- 
tacute,  nevertheless,  was  regarded  very  favourably  by  the 
natives  as  a  sort  of  legitimate  representative  of  their  own 
proper  kings,  and  he  eventually  succeeded  in  expeUing  the 
Scots;  yet  in  his  efforts  against  them  he  so  far  out- 
ran his  means  as  to  be  obliged  to  mortgage  the  island  for 
seven  years  to  Anthony  Bee,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the 
bishop  obtamed  from  Richard  II.  a  grant  of  it  for  life.  It 
reverted  at  the  bishop's  death  to  WiUiara,  second  Earl  of 
Salisbury;  was  sold  by  him  in  1393  to  Sir  William  Scroop, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Wiltshire ;  was  given  at  that  nobleman's 
attainder  to  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  passed 
from  him  also  by  attainder  in  only  four  years ;  and  then,  in 
1406,  was  given  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  whose  descendant  in  1486 
was  created  Earl  of  Derby.  The  island  remained  with  the 
Stanleys,  though  with  some  contests  as  to  succession,  and 
with  some  partial  alienatious,  till  the  forfeiture  and  execution 
of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby  in  1651.  It  was  seized  by  the 
Parliamentarian  forces  soon  after  that  nobleman's  death  ;  was 
given  in  charge  by  Parliament  to  Lord  Fairfax ;  reverted  at  the 
Restoration  to  the  Derby  family  ;  remained  with  them  till  the 
death  of  the  tenth  Earl,  without  issue,  in  1736 ;  and  then  went 
to  James  Murray,  second  Duke  of  Athole,  as  descendant  of  a 
daughter  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby.  The  British  Govern- 
ment made  overtures  to  that  nobleman  for  the  purchase  of 
the  island,  but  were  not  successfuU  He  died  in  1764,  and 
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-was  succeeded  by  bis  nephew.  Tbe  Britisb  Government 
made  overtures  again  to  tbe  new  possessor,  and  in  17Go 
obtained  from  bim  a  snn-ender  of  tbe  island's  revenues,  ex- 
clusive of  tbe  manorial  rights,  for  £70,000  and  an  annuity  of 
^2000.  The  third  Dnke  of  Athole  succeeded  in  1774; 
petitioned  Parliament  in  17S1,  1790,  and  1805  for  restora- 
tion of  part  of  tbe  revenues ;  obtained  in  tbe  last  of  these 
Tears  restored  rights  to  a  fourth  part  of  them,  afterwards 
commuted  to  £3000  a  year-;  and  finally,  in  1825,  sur- 
rendered all  his  remaining  interest  in  the  island,  including  the 
manorial  rights  and  the  patronage  of  the  bishopric  and  four- 
teen advowsons,  to  the  British  Crown  for  £416,114.  Tbe 
last  honorary  service  of  presenting  two  falcons  to  the  King 
was  rendered  on  19  July,  1»21,  by  the  Duke  of  Athole  in 
person  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 

The  antiquities  of  JIau  .are  very  numerous  and  various. 
Stone  circles  abound  in  every  parish,  and  some  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  Druidical  temples,  others  to  have  been 
places  of  Draidical  sepulture.  Cists,  or  low  stone  graves,  are 
often  turned  up  by  the  plough.  T.-iU  uninscribed  stones, 
such  as  tbe  heathen  Norsemen  erected  to  the  memory  of 
heroes,  occur  in  v.arions  places,  and  two  of  them,  near  Mount 
■Gawne  and  above  Port  St  Mary,  are  called  Giants'  Quoiting 
Stones.  Barrows  are  very  numerous,  .ind  five  of  them,  at 
Fairy  Hill,  Cronk-ny-MaiToo,  Cronk-ny-Vowlan,  Cronk- 
Aust,  and  Cronk-ny-Dooiiiey,  are  speeiallyremarkable.  Cairns 
also  occur,  and  two,  cjiUed  Cloven  Stones  and  OiTey's  Grave, 
continue  in  their  pristine  state.  Ancient  crosses,  either 
runic  or  otherwise  inscribed,  are  very  plentiful ;  and  so  many 
as  forty  appear  to  be  Scandinavian,  while  nine  ai-e  probably 
later  than  the  Scandinavian  times.  Two  stone  weapons  and 
a  considerable  number  of  iron  ones,  including  a  battle-ase, 
a  large  gauntlet,  and  different  kinds  of  swords,  have  been 
found.  Numerous  coins,  chiefly  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman,  and 
Engli.-b,  have  been  found,  but  no  Norse  or  Danish  ones  have 
been  discovered.  Ancient  earthen  forts  are  at  Ballachurry, 
Ballalough,  Poolvasb,  Castleward,  Ferk,  Balla-Nicholas,  Cor- 
vally,  and  Hango-Brough  ;  old  stone  fortifications  are  on 
South  Barrnle,  on  Hango  Hill,  at  Derby  Fort,  and  at  Ensben 
Castle  ;  remains  or  vestiges  of  Treen  chapels  or  oratories 
are  numerous;  remains  of  monastic  buildings  are  at  Kushen 
Abbey,  at  Bimaken  Friary,  and  near  Douglas ;  and  ruins  of 
a  cathedral,  an  ancient  church,  a  fine  ancient  round  tower, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings,  together  with  a  large 
tnmulus  and  remains  of  ancient  civil  buildings,  are  at  Peel. 

Manaccan,  a  village  and  parish  in  Cornwall.  Tbe  village 
stands  near  the  coast,  Ci  miles  SSW  of  Falmouth  station  on 
the  G.W.E.,  and  has  a  p'ost  .ind  telegraph  office  under  Hel- 
ston ;  money  order  office,  St  Keverne.  Acreage  of  parisli,  1746 
of  land  and  120  of  water;  population,  379.  Tbe  metal  titanium 
was  first  found  here  in  the  stream  of  Tregonwell  iliU  by  tbe 
Eev  W.  Gregor,  and  the  mineral  containing  it  is  a  titanifer- 
ous  ii-on,  and  has  been  called  manaccanite  or  gregorite.  An 
ancient  double-entrenched  camp  is  at  Kesmorden,  and  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  near  it.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Truro ;  value,  £180  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Truro.  The  ehnrch  is  ancient,  was  enlarged 
in  1824,  and  restored  in  1888.  There  is  a  Wesleyau  chapel. 
Vestiges  of  an  ancient  chapel  are  at  Tregonwell.  The  Kev 
K.  Polewhde,  author  of  a  history  of  Cornwall,  was  vicar. 

Manacles,  a  group  of  rocks  off  the  SE  coast  of  Cornwall, 
near  the  shore  of  St  Keverne  parish,  and  10  miles  SSE  of 
Falmouth.  They  rise  but  slightly  above  water,  have  sunk 
rocks  near  them,  and  are  dangerous  during  an  E  wind  and 
ebb  tide.  The  emigrant  ship  John  was  wrecked  on  these 
rocks  in  1855,  and  191  of  the  total  persons  on  board  were 
drowned. 

Manachlogddu.     See  MoxAcuLOGDDr. 

Manafon,  a  parish  in  Jlontgomervshire.  on  the  river  Ehiw, 
2i  miles  S  by  E  of  Llanfair  Caereiniou,  and  8i  SVV  of  Welsh- 
pool. It  contains  the  townships  of  JIanafon  Llan,  Manafon 
Gaynog,  Manafon  Elys,  and  Dwyriew,  and  the  last  of  these 
includes  the  hamlet  of  Dolgwyulelyn.  Post  town,  Llanfair 
Caereiniou,  under  Welshpool.  Acreage,  4330;  population 
■of  the  ciril  parish,  486  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  564.  The  sur- 
face is  variously  undulating,  hilly,  and  moorland.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  tlie  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £293 
■with  residence.  P.atron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  church 
is  ancient,  and  has  been  restored. 
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Manaton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire.  The 
village  stands  on  an  eminence  on  llie  E  side  of  Dartmoor, 
amid  wild  and  beautiful  scenery,  3J  miles  S  by  W  of  Jloreton 
Hampstead  station  on  the  G.W.E.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Newton  Abbot ;  money  order  and  telegraph  ofiice,  Lnstleigh. 
Acreage  of  parish,  6422 ;  population,  327.  Tbe  surface 
is  studded  with  rocks  and  tors,  includes  some  singularly 
shaped  hills,  and  a'Dound.s  iu  romantic  scenery.  Many  spots 
are  attractive  to  tourists;  some  present  features  of  rich 
beauty;  and  a  little  rivulet,  called  the  Becky  Fall,  exhibits 
much  variety,  diving  for  a  time  underground,  running  after- 
wards through  a  wooded  d  II,  and  then  forming  a  fine  catai-act 
over  a  precipice  of  about  70  feet.  An  enclosure  of  loose 
stones  is  at  Grimspound;  includes  several  minor  enclosures, 
and  is  thought  by  some  writers  to  have  been  a  work  of  the 
Druids,  but  is  more  likely  to  have  been  a  stannary  court. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  net  value, 
£200  with  residence.  The  church  is  Later  English,  in  good 
condition,  and  has  a  good  screen;  it  was  restored  in  1874. 
There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapeL  The  Earl  of  Devon  is  lord  of 
the  manor. 

Mauby,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Lincobshu-e,  4^  miles 
E  by  S  of  Louth,  3  NE  of  Legbourne  station,  and  1  mile  S 
of  Grimoldby  station,  both  on  "the  G.N.R.  Post  town  and 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Louth.  Acreage,  1281; 
population,  162.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln  ;  gross  value,  £400  with  residence.  The  church  is 
a  building  of  stone  in  the  Late  Perpendicular  style,  erected 
about  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  There  is  a  Wesleyan 
chapel. 

Manby,  a  hamlet  in  Broughton  p.arisb,  Lincolnshire,  4J 
miles  WNW  of  Glanford  Brigg. 

Man,  Calf  of.     See  Max  and  C.vlf  of  M^uj. 

Mancetter  or  Mancester,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a 
parish  in  Warwickshire.  The  village  stands  adjacent  to 
Watling  Street,  the  river  Anker,  the  boundary  witl]  Leices- 
tershire, and  the  Coventry  Canal,  1  mile  SE  of  Atherstone; 
occupies  part  of  tbe  site  of  the  Roman  station  Slanduessedum; 
and,  together  with  the  neighbourhood,  has  furnished  a  con- 
siderable number  and  variety  of  Roman  relics.  Post  town, 
Atherstone.  Acreage  of  the  township,  1582 ;  population, 
463.  Tbe  parish  contains  also  the  townships  of  Atherstone 
and  Hartsbill,  and  the  hamlet  of  Oidbury.  Acreage,  3702 ; 
population,  7021.  Atherstone  and  Hartsbill  form  separate 
ecclesiastical  parishes.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Mancetter 
includes  Oldbnry ;  population,  545.  The  Manor  House,  Old- 
bury  Hall,  Oidbury  Chase,  Mancetter  House,  and  JIancetter 
Lodge  .ire  the  chief  residences.  At  Oldbnry  are  granite 
quarries.  Robert  Glover,  who  lived  in  tbe  manor  house,  and 
JIrs  Lewis,  who  was  also  a  resident  in  the  parish,  were 
martyred  during  the  persecutions  iu  the  16th  centuiy.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester;  net  value, 
£200  witli  residence.  Patrons,  the  Church  Patronage 
Society.  The  church  stands  on  an  eminence,  within  the  limits 
of  tbe  ancient  Roman  station ;  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century;  consists  of  nave,  N  and  S  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  a  tower ;  and  contains  monuments  to  Robert  Gluver  and 
Mrs  Lewis.  It  was  restored  in  1876.  There  are  eleven 
almshouses,  from  a  bequest  of  £2000.  See  Atherstone 
•and  Hartsiiill. 

Manchester  smd  Salford. — Manchester,  an  episcop.al 
and  university  city,  a  parliamentary  and  county  borough  in 
the  south  east  of  Lancashire,  a  seaport,  market-town,  parish, 
and  poor-law  union,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Irwell.  Salford,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  a  separate  parlia- 
mentary and  county  borough,  market-town,  chapelry,  and 
poor-law  union.  The  two  boroughs  really  form  one  com- 
munity, their  interests  and  history  being  inseparable 

-dren.— The  city,  as  extended  in  1885  and  1890,  includes 
the  townships  of  Ardwick,  Beswick,  Blackley,  Bradford, 
Cheetham,  Chorlton-npon-Medlock,  Clayton,  Crumpsall, 
Harpnrhey,  Hulme,  Manchester,  Moston,  Newton,  Openshaw, 
Rusholme,  and  West  Gorton,  and  its  total  area  is  12,911 
acres.  The  parUamentary  borough  comprises  only  7945 
acres,  and  does  not  include  the  townships  of  Blackley,  Clay- 
ton, Crumpsall,  Moston,  nor  Openshaw,  while  it  takes  in 
Moss  Side,  which  is  not  in  the  city.  Salford  has  an  area  of 
5170  acres,  comprising  the  townships  of  Salford,  Broughton, 
and  Pendleton. 
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Population. — The  population  of  the  boroughs 
beginning  of  the  century  is  as  follows: — 


338,722 
341,414 
505,368 


The  figures  for  Manchester  for  1831  refer  to  the  .irea  of  the 
city  as  extended  by  the  local  Acts  of  1885  and  1890.  The 
population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Manchester  in 
1S!)1  was  454,50!).  The  rateable  value  in  1841  amounted 
to  £830,582  ;  in  1895  it  had  increased  to  £2,875,289. 

nisliirical  Notes. — The  finding  of  British  remains  in  the 
neighbouihood  shows  that  Manchester  was  inhabited  before 
the  Romans  came  and  built  a  station  here  and  called  it  Man- 
cunium.  The  convergence  of  Roman  roads  prove  it  to  have 
been  an  important  site.  Until  the  Norman  Conquest  there 
is  little  but  tradition  to  indicate  the  condition  of  the  town  ; 
but  at  least  we  know  from  a  carved  stone  found  in  1871 
that  there  was  a  Saxon  church  in  existence.  It  is  said  that 
Queen  Ethelburga  and  her  husband  sojourned  here  in  689, 
and  that  about  920  the  toivn  was  destroyed  by  the  North- 
men, and  liiy  waste  till  its  rep.au;  in  932  by  Edward  the 
Elder.  In  the  Domesday  survey  (1086)  two  churches — 
St  Mary's  and  St  Michael's — are  mentioned,  but  the  site  of 
the  second  is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  For  the  next 
400  years  the  manor  or  lordship  was  held  by  the  Gresleys, 
the  La  Warres,  and  the  Wests.  Robert  Gresley  was  one  of 
the  barons  who  at  Runnymede  demanded  Magna  Charta  from 
King  John  (1215).  Salford  was  a  separate  manor,  and 
recei\'eJ  its  charter  from  Handle  de  Blundeville,  Earl  of 
Chester,  in  1231.  M.anchester's  first  charter  is  dated  1301, 
the  grantor  being  Thomas  Gresley.  This  charter  governed 
the  town  without  change  until  far  into  the  19th  century. 
Thomas  La  Warre,  the  last  of  his  name  who  held  the  lord- 
ship of  iUanchester,  became  a  priest,  and  as  rector  of  the 
pai'ish  he  obtained  a  charter  in  1421  for  collegiating  the 
parish  church,  and  he  afterwards  founded  a  house  (now 
Chetham's  College)  as  a  residence  for  the  warden  and  other 
clergy  of  the  church.  Henry  VIL  visited  the  town  in  1495, 
and  about  forty  years  afterwards  Leland  the  antiquary  came 
and  left  on  record  his  impressions  of  the  place,  which  he 
said  was  "  the  fairest,  best  buildid,  quickkest  and  most  popu- 
lous townne  of  all  Lancashire."  In  1540  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary was  confen-ed  on  Manchester.  The  right  was  transferred 
to  Chester  in  the  following  year,  the  privilege  having  become 
detrimental  to  the  good  order  of  the  town.  The  Act  author- 
ising the  change  is  of  the  greatest  interest  as  showing  the 
considerable  commercial  position  which  JIanchester  had 
attained.  The  first  court  leet  or  court  baron,  of  which  record 
has  been  preserved,  is  that  of  1552.  The  records  of  this 
court  down  to  the  ye.ar  1846  have  recently  been  printed  in 
full,  in  twelve  volumes,  by  the  corporation.  In  1579  the 
manor  was  sold  to  John  Lacy  of  London,  who,  seventeen 
years  later,  re-sold  it  to  Sir  Nicholas  Mosley,  in  whose  faniilv 
it  remaimd  until  the  town  bought  it  in  1845  for  £2u0,000. 
■When  Camden  vi.-itcd  Manchester  in  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(ISSG)  he  found  it  to  surpass  '•  the  neighbouring  towns  in 
elegance  and  populousiiess."  From  this  time  JIanchester 
was  a  chief  seat  in  the  county  of  the  leaders  in  religious 
movements.  Under  Elizabeth  it  was  the  beadquartei-s  in 
Lancashire  of  the  commission  for  establishing  the  refonned 
religion,  and  later  on  the  Puritan  party  became  very  strong 
here.  James  I.  visited  the  town  in  1617  dming  his  progi'ess 
through  Lancashire. 

The  origin  of  the  trade  of  Manchester  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
Its  prosperity  at  an  early  period  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
and  we  Knd  mention  of  linen  and  woollen  manufacture.  From 
the  Sanctuai-y  Act  of  1541  we  learn  that  trading  with  Ireland 
and  other  parts  of  the  realm  had  already  been  established. 
Manchester  cotton  is  mentioned  at  an  early  date,  but  the 
fabric  so  called  was  really  a  kind  of  woollen  cloth  or  frieze. 
In  1641  Lewis  Roberts,  in  his  "  Treasurie  of  Traffic,"  said — 
"The  town  of  Manchester  buys  the  linen  yarn  of  the  Irish  in 
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great  quantity,  and  weaving  it,  returas  the  same  to  Ireland  to 
sell.  Neither  doth  her  industry  rest  here,  for  tbey  buy  cotton 
wool  in  London,  that  comes  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and 
work  the  same  into  fustians,  vermilions,  dimities,  and  other 
new  stufls,  which  they  return  to  London,  where  they  .are  sold; 
and  thence  not  .*-eldom  are  sent  into  foreign  parts  which  have 
means,  on  far  easier  terms,  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
first  material."  With  increasing  trade,  it  was  fonnd  desirable 
to  improve  the  means  of  communication,  and  in  1720  an  Act 
of  P.arliament  was  prociu-ed  to  improve  or  canalise  the  rivers 
Irwell  and  Mersey,  and  so  establish  water  carriage  with  Liver- 
pool. In  1729  the  first  exchange  was  built,  and  in  1731  the 
first  poorhouse  was  erected. 

In  the  civil  war's  Manchester  took  sides  with  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  townsmen,  under  the  leadership  of  Richard  Hey- 
riek,  the  wai-den  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  made  an  effort  to 
avert  the  conflict  between  the  king  and  Parliament  by  pre-  ■ 
senting  a  petition  in  favour  of  peace  to  King  Charles  at  York, 
but  his  reply  w.as  evasive  and  decided  the  petitioners  upon 
their  course.  The  town  was  besieged  by  the  Royalist  forces 
under  Lord  Strange,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  townsmen  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Ros- 
worm,  a  German  officer  of  engineers  who  was  hired  to  preside 
over  the  fortifications.  Before  the  actual  siege  began.  Lord 
Strange  came  into  the  town  to  demand  the  delivery  of  the 
magazine,  and  an  affray  ensued  in  the  course  of  which  a  man 
was  slain.  This  was  on  15  July,  1642,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  blow  that  was  struck  in  the  Parliament's  cause. 
In  Cromwell's  first  Parliament  Manchester  was  represented 
by  Chiirles  Worsley,  and  in  the  second  by  Richard  RadclifFe. 
The  local  feeling  subsequently  turned  against  the  rule  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  Independents,  and  the  restoration  of 
Charles  IL  was  welcomed  with  great  rejoicing.  After  the 
revolution,  Manchester  became  a  stronghold  of  the  Jacobites, 
and  in  1694  was  the  scene  of  the  trial  of  those  concerned  in 
the  so-called  Lancashire  plot,  which  ended  in  the  acquittal 
of  the  accused.  In  the  rising  of  1715,  the  clergy  and  many 
others  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Stuarts,  and  five 
men  were  hanged  at  Manchester  on  11  Feb.,  171C,  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  rebellion.  The  later  rising  of  1745  affected 
Manchester  even  more  seriously.  Prince  Charles  Edward 
found  no  difficulty  in  "  taking  possession"  of  the  town.  He 
was  hospitably  received,  and  some  300  recruits  joined  his 
army.  The  JIanchester  regiment  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  F.  Townley,  and,  in  the  fat.al  retreat  of  the 
Pretender's  forces,  was  left  to  garrison  Carlisle,  where  they 
surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Cumheil.and.  The  ofliccrs  were 
sent  off  to  London  and  executed  on  Kennington  Common.  The 
first  Bridgwater  Canal  was  opened  in  1761,  and  extended  from 
the  Duke  of  Bridgwater's  collieries  at  Worsley  to  Manchester. 
The  gi-eater  canal,  extending  to  Runcorn,  was  not  finally  com- 
pleted until  1795.    The  Rochdale  Canal  was  opened  in  1804. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  when  distress 
caused  by  war  and  taxation  was  prevalent,there  were  many  local 
disturbances.  Some  of  these  were  directed  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery.  In  May,  1808,  a  riotous  meeting  of  weavers 
was  held  to  petition  Parliament  to  fix  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages.  In  1817  open-air  meetings  were  held  to  protest  against 
the" suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  some  thousands 
of  those  present  at  the  meetings  set  out  to  walk  to  London 
with  a  petition  to  the  regent.  Each  man  was  provided  with 
a  blanket,  and  hence  the  movement  was  called  the  March  of 
the  Blanketeers.  But  the  most  important  afiliir  was  that  of 
16  August,  1819,  since  called  "  Peterloo."  An  immense 
crowd  gathered  in  St  Peter's  Fields  to  petition  Parliament  for 
a  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  authorities,  assisted  by  the 
police,  special  constables,  a  body  of  Manchester  yeomanry, 
and  some  troops  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  determined  to  dis- 
perse the  crowd.  Through  some  blunder,  the  Riot  Act  was 
not  properly  read  or  heard,  and  without  giving  the  people 
time  to  disperse  the  Hussars  were  ordered  to  charge.  The 
Yeomanry  are  said  to  have  w.antonly  pursued  and  sabred  the 
flying  people,  and  several  persons  were  killed  and  many  more 

The  year  1830  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  railway.  The  Reform  Act  of  1832  enfranchised 
Manchester  and  Salford,  the  former  getting  two  members  and 
the  latter  one.  JIanchester  w.as  incorporated  in  1838,  and 
Salford  in  1844.  The  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
2U3 
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Laws  had  its  headquarters  in  Manchester,  where  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  was  established  in  1839.  Manchester  and 
Salford  took  the  lead,  among  provincial  towns,  in  obtaining 
(1845)  public  parks  and  playgrounds.  By  means  of  a  public 
subscription,  three  estates  (two  for  Manchester  and  one  for 
Salford)  were  bought,  laid  out,  and  handed  over  to  the  caie 
of  the  corporations.  In  1847  the  bishopric  of  Manchester 
was  created,  and  the  Collegiate  Church  became  a  cathedral. 

The  Queen  paid  her  first  visit  to  Manchester  in  1851; 
the  charter  conferring  the  title  o)  city  was  granted  two 
years  later.  In  1857  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  was  held. 
It  was  the  first  exhibition  of  its  kind,  and  was  not  only 
eminently  successful  but  has  never  been  equalled  since.  The 
Lancashire  cotton  famine  (1862-65),  caused  by  the  American 
war,  occasioned  gi-eat  distress  in  and  about  Jlanchester.  A 
national  cotton  relief  fund,  which  eventually  reached  a  total 
•of  considerably  over  a  million,  was  raised  and  expended.  On 
23  Nov.,  1867,  three  Fenians— Allen,  Larkin,  and  Gould — 
since  called  by  their  compatriots  the  "  Manchester  Martyi-s," 
were  executed  at  Salford  Prison  for  the  murder  of  Police 
Sergeant  Brett,  A  most  successful  fine  art  and  industrial 
exhibition  was  held  here  in  1887 — the  Jubilee  year- — the 
profits  of  which,  amounting  to  £43,000,  were  handed  over  to 
the  Technical  School  and  the  ^Tiitworth  Institute.  In  1803 
the  title  of  lord  mayor  was  conferred  on  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city. 

Communications. — Manchester  is  188  miles  NNW  of 
London,  31  E  of  Liverpool,  and  68  NW  of  York,  and  has 
communication  with  all  the  principal  English  and  Scottish 
railways.  There  is  also  water  communication  with  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  by  the  river  Irwell,  and  by  tlie  Bridg- 
water, Rochdale,  Ashton  and  Oldham,  Bury  and  Bolton  and 
other  canals.  The  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  connecting  the 
city  with  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  was  informally  opened 
for  traffic  on  1  Jan.,  1894,  but  the  formal  opening  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  took  place  on  21  May  of  that  year.  The 
original  committee  which  undertook  the  formation  of  this 
gi-eat  work  was  constituted  on  27  June,  1882,  with  the  late 
Mr  Daniel  Adamson  as  chairman.  An  Act  authorising  the 
constmction  was  passed  in  Aug.,  1885,  and  the  first  sod  was 
turned  at  Eastham  in  Nov.,  1887.  The  total  length  of  the 
canal  is  35j  miles,  its  average  width  at  water  level  is  172 
feet,  and  the  depth  throughout  26  feet.  The  area  of  water 
space  in  the  docks  is  114  acres,  and  the  area  of  quay  space 
152  acres.  The  length  of  quays  is  5J  miles.  There  are  five 
large  locks — at  Eastham,  Latchford,  Irlam,  Barton,  and  Mode 
Wheel,  in  addition  to  subsidiary  locks.  The  total  cost  up  to 
the  day  of  opening  exceeded  £14,000,000. 

Parliamentary  Representation. — The  two  boroughs  were 
enfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  Manchester  getting 
two  members  and  Salford  one.  These  were  increased  to  three 
and  two  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  Under  the  Redistri- 
bution of  Seats  Act  of  1886,  Manchester  was  alloted  six 
members  and  Salford  three.  The  numbers  of  electors  are 
respectively  85,000  and  32,000. 

Municipal  Government.— Since  1838  the  city  has  been 
governed  nnder  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  and  a  large 
number  of  local  statutes,  which  are  at  present  being  codified 
by  order  of  the  corporation.  Salford  is  governed  similarly, 
the  incorporation  of  the  borough  dating  from  1844.  Besides 
acting  as  the  urban  district  councils,  the  corporations  have 
undertaken  many  import.ant  and  some  gigantic  works.  The 
old  waterworks  were  purchased  from  a  company  in  1847, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  Longdeudale  Waterworks 
were  formed,  ^Yhich,  with  some  subsidiary  reservoirs,  have  in- 
volved a  capital  expenditure  of  £2,614,332.  In  1879  Par- 
liamentary powers  were  gi-anted  to  obtain  a  further  supply  of 
water  from  Lake  Thirlmere.  The  works  were  beguji  in  1885 
and  completed  in  1894,  and  ai-e  now  among  the  greatest 
works  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  catchment  area  of 
Thirlmere  is  about  11,000  acres,  the  whole  of  which  is  under 
the  sole  control  of  the  corporation,  and  the  works  are  capable 
of  supplying  50,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day  for  150  days. 
The  cost  has  been  about  five  and  a  half  millions  of  money. 
Salford  and  other  local  authorities  are  dependent  npon  the 
supply  provided  by  the  Manchester  Waterworks.  Both  cor- 
porations have  their  own  gasworks,  which  are  necessarily 
very  extensive.  In  1890  powers  were  obtained  by  the  Man- 
chester corporation  to  supplv  the  electric  light  within  the 
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city,  and  the  works  are  now  in  operation.  The  five  wire 
system  is  in  use.  The  corporation  have  also  erected  a  station 
for  the  supply  of  hydrauHc  power.  The  old  police  station  at 
Salford  was  the  first  public  building  in  that  town  lighted 
with  gas,  and  there  is  a  mill  still  standing  in  the  same  district 
where  that  luminant  was  first  used  for  industrial  purposes. 
A  great  sewage  scheme  has  been  completed  for  Manchester 
at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  of  money.  There  is  an  admirable 
system  of  tramways  worked  by  a  company,  the  hues  being 
the  property  of  the  corporation,  from  whom  they  are  leased 
by  the  company.  The  Manchester  town-hall  is  elsewhere 
mentioned.  Both  corporations  possess  large  town  or  public 
halls  in  different  pai'ts  of  their  districts,  and  they  have  con- 
trol of  efiicient  tire  brigades,  markets,  public  baths,  &c. 
Mauchester  is  divided  into  twenty-five  wards,  and  the  council 
consists  of  104  members,  26  of  whom  are  aldermen.  Salford 
has  sixteen  wards  and  64  members  of  the  council. 

Police  and  Justice. — A  court  of  record  for  the  trial  of 
civil  actions  within  the  city  was  established  in  1838,  recon- 
stituted in  1858,  and  amalgamated  in  1868  with  the  court 
of  record  of  the  Hundi-ed  of  Salford.  Since  1839  there  have 
been  separate  quarter  sessions  in  Manchester,  and  smce 
1889  in  Salford;  also  separate  commissions  of  the  peace 
for  each  borough  from  their  incorporation.  There  is  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  in  each  borough.  New  Bailey  Prison, 
Salford,  opened  in  1790,  was  demolished  in  1872,  and  the 
Manchester  City  Prison,  erected  in  1848,  was  disused  about 
1885.  The  County  Jail  in  Strangeways,  within  the  city,  now 
serves  for  the  whole  district.  The  Assize  Comets  in  Strange- 
ways,  designed  by  Mr  A.  Waterhouse,  and  opened  in  1864, 
are  among  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  City  Police  Courts 
are  situated  in  MinshuU  Street,  and  admirably  serve  for  the 
police  court,  sessions  court,  and  coroners  court.  Sittings 
are  also  held  in  Manchester  of  the  following  courts — 
Chancery  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancashire,  County 
Courts  (separately  for  Manchester  and  Salford),  Bankruptcy 
Receiver,  High  Court  of  Justice  (Manchester  Registry), 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  and  Salford  Hundi'ed  Quarter 

Churches  and  Chapels. — It  was  formerly  thought  that  no 
portion  of  the  existing  catliedral  chm'ch  dated  fm'ther  back 
than  1422,  and  th.at  previous  to  that  date  the  fabric  of  the 
chm-ch,  exceptmg  the  tower,  was  constructed  of  timber;  but 
during  the  restoration  of  the  nave  and  its  aisles  by  Mr  J.  S. 
Crowther,  numerous  fragments  of  churches  anterior  to  the 
existing  building  were  found  embedded  in  the  walls,  which 
afforded  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  a  church  con- 
structed of  stone  had  existed  on  the  present  site  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  6th  century.  When  the  parish  church 
was  collegiated  in  1422,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  St  Denys,  and  St  George.  Lord  de  la  WaiTe, 
besides  endowing  it  with  ample  revenues,  set  aside  £3000- 
for  the  rebuilding  or  rather  alteration  of  the  church.  The 
present  building  dates  from  1422  to  about  1520,  and  forms 
a  fine  example  of  Perpendicular  architectm'e,  both  early  and 
developed.  The  church  is  of  unusual  width  (116  feet), 
having  double  aisles  on  each  side  of  the  nave.  The  nave  is 
about  85  feet  long  and  the  chou-  82.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  church  from  the  west  door  to  the  outer  wall  of  Lady 
Chapel  is  220  feet.  There  were  formerly  many  chapels  or 
chantries  divided  off  by  open  wooden  screens.  Some  of 
these  remain— e.^.,  the  Lady  Chapel  (1518),  the  Derby 
Chapel  (74  feet  by  24),  the  Ely  Chapel  (1515),  and  the 
Jesus  Chapel  present  vestry  and  library  (1506).  The  Eraser 
Chapel  is  a  new  erection  (1885),  built  to  accommodate  a 
beautiful  recumbent  monument  of  the  late  Bishop  Eraser. 
Some  of  the  features  of  the  building  worth  notice  ai-e— the 
general  effect  of  the  cathedi'al,  the  characteristic  details  of 
its  mouldings,  the  beauty  of  the  general  proportions,  the 
excellence  of  the  old  woodwork  in  the  screen  and  choir  stalls, 
the  quaintness  of  the  misereres,  the  roofs  of  nave  and  choir, 
the  curious  rebus  of  Warden  Huntingdon,  the  entrance  to 
the  chapter-house,  the  monuments  to  Humphrey  Chetham 
and  others,  the  old  panelling  and  arch  nnder  the  tower, 
and  Father  Smith's  organ  dated  1680.  Much  restoration 
and  rebuilding  have  been  effected  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  mention  may  be  made  of  the  new  north  or  Craven  porch, 
the  new  south  or  Jardine  porch,  and  the  baptistery— all  well 
designed — and  the  organ,  the  new  pulpit,  and  the  reredos.   The 
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pfirisli  includes  twenty-nine  townsliips,  ami  formerly  the 
spiritual  needs  of  outlying  districts  were  provided  for  by 
chapels  at  Xewton,  Denton,  Didsbury,  and  elsewhere.  The 
.ancient  pari>h  was  divided  into  several  parishes  by  Act  of 
Parliameiit  in  1850.  The  chapel  (now  chnrch)  of  Sacred 
Trinity  in  Salford  was  built  in  1634  and  rebuilt  in  1751 ;  Sfc 
Ann's  (St  Ann's  Square)  in  1709.  This  church  contains  three 
beautiful  windows  designed  by  Mr  F.  J.  Shields.  St  Mary's 
Church,  Deansfjate,  was  built  in  1753  and  was  taken  down 
in  lS!)-2,  the  site  of  the  church  and  graveyard  now  being 
laid  out  as  a  town  garden.  Very  few  more  churches  were 
built  until  the  nineteenth  century — among  those  dating  from 
the  eighteenth  being  St  Thomas's,  Pendleton;  St  Paul's, 
Turner  Street  (removed  in  IS.SO  to  New  Cross);  St  .John's, 
Beaiisgate  (associated  with  the  Byrom  family  and  with  John 
Clowes);  St  James's,  George  Street;  St  Peter's,  Mosley  Street. 
Among  other  churches  of  the  establishment  may  be  named 
All  Saints,  Oxford  Road  (1819);  St  George's,  Hulme;  St 
Andrew's,  Ancoats ;  St  I\Ialthew's,  Campfield  (built  by  Sir 
■C.  Barry);  St  Philip's,  Salford;  Holy  Trinity,  Hulme; 
Christ  Chnrch,  Salford,  the  scene  of  Hugh  Stoweli's  labours; 
St  Mary's,  Crampsall,  destroved  by  lightning  and  fire  in 
1872,  and  since  rebuilt;  St' Luke's,  Cheetham  Hill;  St 
Mary's,  Hulme,  designed  by  J.  S.  Crowtlier,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  churches  in  the  ueighbonrhood.  Salford 
Cathedral  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  is  a  fine  building.  There  are  thirty-four  other 
churches  in  Manchester  and  Salford  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  body.  Among  the  finest  are  St  Chad's,  Cheetham, 
and  the  Holy  Name,  Oxford  Street.  This  beautiful  build- 
ing, still  lacking  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  is  a  Jesuit 
church,  and  one  of  its  adjuncts  is  a  fine  h.all  ^or  the  use 
of  societies  connected  with  the  congregation.  The  earliest 
Wesleyan  chapel,  Oldham  Street,  was  built  in  1780,  and  was 
pulled  down  a  few  years  ago  to  make  way  for  the  Central 
Hall,  the  headquarters  of  mission  and  local  Connexional 
work.  There  are  important  chapels  belonging  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  the  Primitive  Methodists,  the  New  Con- 
nexion, the  Methodist  Free  Church,  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  the  Congi-egationalists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Unitarians  (the  earliest  dissenting  chapel  is  in  the  possession 
of  this  body),  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Swedenborgians, 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  and  the  Bible  Christians. 
There  are  also  German  Protestant,  Armenian,  and  Greek 
churches,  besides  five  Jewish  synagogues.  In  all  there  are 
nearly  350  places  of  worship  in  Manchester  and  Salford. 

Education. — The  oldest  educational  institution  in  Man- 
chester is  the  Grammar  School,  founded  in  1515  by  Hugh 
Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a  native  of  Manchester  or  its 
neighbourhood.  This  great  school  was  conducted  under  the 
original  plan  of  the  founder  as  a  "  free  grammar  school "  until 
1868,  when  a  new  scheme  was  sanctioned  and  a  limited 
number  of  scholars  were  admitted  on  payment  of  £12  12s. 
a  year.  A  further  alteration  was  made  in  1877,  and  the 
present  number  of  scholars  is  about  900,  of  whom  160  are 
foundation  scholars.  The  school  made  a  remarkable  advance 
in  efficiency  and  repute  during  the  mastership  of  Mr  F.  W. 
Walker  (1859-76),  since  master  of  St  Paul's  School,  London. 
The  next  school  in  order  of  date  is  Chetham's  Hospital,  founded 
by  the  will  of  Humphrey  Chetham  who  died  in  1653.  He 
left  provision  for  the  education,  boarding,  and  apprenticing 
of  forty  poor  boys.  This  number  is  now  increased  to  about 
100.  The  hospital  is  situated  in  a  fine  and  delightfully 
picturesque  old  building  which  was  originally  the  manorial 
hall  of  Manchester,  and  subsequently  (from  about  142G  to 
the  time  of  Edward  VL)  the  residence  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Collegiate  Church.  In  this  building  is  the  public  library, 
also  founded  by  Chetham,  of  which  mention  is  made  else- 
where. Owens  College  was  founded  by  John  Owens,  a 
Manchester  merchant,  who  died  in  1846  and  left  close  upon 
£100,000  for  the  foundation  of  a  college  in  Manchester, 
which  was  opened  in  March,  1851,  in  Quay  Street.  The 
first  stone  of  the  new  building  in  Oxford  Street  was  laid  in 
Sept.,  1870,  the  architect  being  Mr  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A., 
the  designer  of  the  town-hall  and  the  assize  com'ts.  Upwards 
of  £200,000  have  been  raised  by  public  subscription  for  the 
buildings,  &c.,  and  laj-ge  sums  of  money  have  been  received 
for  the  endowment  of  special  chairs  and  departments.  Among 
the  benefactions  may  be  mentioned  that  of  £100,000  from 
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Mr  Charles  Beyer  and  one  of  £25,000  from  the  miitworth 
Legatees.  The  Manchester  Museum,  the  nucleus  of  which 
was  transfen-ed  to  the  college  by  the  kte  Manchester  Natural 
Histoiy  Society,  is  placed  in  a  wing  of  the  college  buildings, 
and  is  considered  a  model  museum  as  regards  its  contents 
and  aiTangement.  The  most  recent  addition  to  the  college 
has  been  the  extensive  buildings  for  the  medical  department, 
opened  in  Oct.,  1894.     The  next  will  be  new  buildings  for 
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the  library,  to  be  erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr  R.  C.  Chrii 
present  number  of  students  is  about  1000,  in  .additic 
400  evening  students.  A  women's  a-iratin-nl  i-l 
classes)  of  the  college  is  situated  in  i':  ■  ■  ^ 
women  are  admitted  also  to  tlie  or<!  -liege 

classes.  In  1880  the  charter  of  the  \r  :  r;  i  Ii;-  ■  .  :iy  was 
gi-anted,  and  Owens  College  became  the  first  cellege  in  the 
university.  In  1885  University  College,  Liverpool,  became 
the  second,  and  in  1888  the  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds  be- 
came the  third.  Other  important  institutions  are  the  Girls' 
High  School  in  Dover  Street,  with  branches  at  Pendleton  and 
Higher  Broughton ;  the  Hulme  Grammar  School,  Alexandra 
Park,  founded  by  the  Hulme  Trustees,  and  opened  in  1887; 
St  Bede's  (Roman  Catholic)  College,  founded  by  Cardinal 
Vaughan  in  1876 ;  the  Lancashire  Independent  College, 
opened  in  1843;  the  Baptist  College,  Rusholme;  the  Wes- 
leyan  College,  Didsbury ;  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches 
Institute ;  the  Primitive  Methodist  College ;  the  Unitarian 
Home  Missionary  College,  Memorial  Hall,  Albert  Square ; 
the  Warehousemen  and  Clerks'  Orphan  Schools,  established 
in  1855 ;  the  Nicholls  Hospital,  founded  by  the  late  Alder- 
man Nicholls,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  sons 
of  poor  persons.  The  Manchester  College,  now  at  Oxford, 
may  be  claimed  as  a  Manchester  institution,  as  it  was  founded 
there  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  its  chief  officers  are  yet 
stationed  there.  The  Municipal  Technical  School  is  an  in- 
stitution of  the  utmost  importance  in  such  a  community  as 
Manchester.  It  is  now  conducted  by  the  corporation,  but 
was  originally  under  other  management,  having  been  evolved 
from  the  old  Mech.anics'  Institution  in  1882.  In  connection 
with  the  Technical  School  is  the  fine  School  of  Art  in  Caven- 
dish Street.  This  art  school  was  originated  in  1838  at  the 
instigation  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  and  for  many  years 
its  operations  were  conducted  at  the  Royal  Institution.  The 
corporation  have  arranged  for  the  erection,  at  a  cost  of  £90,000, 
of  a  splendid  central  technical  school  in  Whitworth  Street. 
There  are  successful  branches  in  Openshaw  and  Newton 
Heath.  The  Salford  corporation  have  almost  completed  a 
spacious  technical  school  near  Peel  Pai-k.  A  recent  accession 
to  the  local  institutions  is  the  Royal  Manchester  College  of 
Music,  founded  in  1893,  with  Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth  as 
president  and  Sir  Charles  Halle  as  principal.  Many  schools 
have  been  erected  by  the  school  boards  of  the  two  boroughs. 
In  Manchester  the  board  schools  number  sixty-one,  and  there 
are  ninety-nine  voluntary  schools.  In  Salford  there  are 
twenty-two  board  schools  and  fifty-one  voluntary  schools. 

Libraries. — Manchester  is  exceedingly  rich  in  public  and 
semi-public  libraries.  The  Chetham  Library  has  about 
80,000  volumes,  collected  during  the  two  centniies  of  its 
existence.  The  library  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  is  remarkably  full  in  series  of  scientific  jom'uals  and 
transactions  of  learned  societies.  The  Portico  Libraiy, 
opened  in  1806,  contains  40,000  volumes.  The  Royal  Ex- 
change Library,  King  Street  West,  dates  from  1792,  and 
also  has  40,000  volumes.  The  Public  Libraries  Act  was 
adopted  in  1852,  and  the  Campfield  Libraiy  was  opened  on 
6  Oct.  of  that  year.  The  original  building  was  purchased, 
adapted,  and  stocked  with  books  by  means  of  a  public  sub- 
scription of  about  £12,000.  Five  years  later  two  branch 
libraries  were  opened.  These  have  been  followed  by  otlier  branch 
libraries  and  reading-rooms,  until  now  the  number  of  libraries 
under  the  corporation  is  sixteen.  The  last  opened  (namely, 
in  July,  1894)  was  that  at  Openshaw,  which  has  been  built 
partly' at  the  cost  of  the  legatees  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth. 
This  branch,  in  addition  to  the  libraiy  and  spacious  reading- 
rooms  for  adults  and  for  childi'en,  includes  billiard  and  chess 
rooms,  which  have  been  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  the  Whitworth  Legatees.  The  Campfield  Library 
was  closed  in  1877,  and  the  books  were  removed  to  the  old 
town-hall,  which  was  opened  as  the  Free  Reference  Library 
in  Feb.,  1878.  The  number  of  volumes  in  that  library  is 
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102,000,  while  the  branches  contain  some  150,000  more 
volumes.  The  number  of  books  consulted  in  all  departments 
of  the  free  library  during  the  year  1893-a4  was  1,914,500. 
The  Salford  Free  Library  at  Peel  Park  was  established  under 
the  Museums  Act  about  1850,  and  now  has  six  branches  in 
various  parts  of  the  borough.  The  library  of  the  Owens  College 
is  large  and  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  It  includes  the 
entu'e  library  (rich  in  art  and  archaeology)  of  Bishop  Priiice 
Lee  and  the  historical  library  of  the  late  Professor  E.  A. 
Freeman.  New  libraiy  buildings  ai-e  being  provided  by  Mr 
E.  C.  Christie.  The  extensive  hbrary  (30,000  volumes)  of  the 
Medical  Society  is  also  lodged  in  special  rooms  at  the  college, 
and  there  is  also  a  natural  history  library  in  connection  with 
the  museum.  The  list  of  Manchester  libraiies  includes  also  that 
at  the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  the  Law  Library,  the 
Foreign  Library,  the  Athenseum,  and  the  collections  belonging 
to  various  clubs  and  societies  ;  hut  in  a  short  time  the  most 
important  will  undoubtedly  be  the  John  Piylands  Library, 
founded  by  Mrs  Eylands  as  a  memorial  of  her  late  husb.and, 
a  former  well-known  Manchester  merchant.  This  will  em- 
brace the  famous  Althoi-p  Library,  purchased  from  Earl 
Spencer,  and  a  large  collection  of  costly  books  gathered 
from  many  sources,  and  will  find  its  home  in  a  magnificent 
building  in  Deansgate,  erected  at  great  cost  by  Mrs  Eylands, 
and  now  approaching  completion. 

Literature,  Science,  and  Art. — Manchester,  the  burthplace 
of  De  Quincey,  is  the  home  of  the  Chetham  Society,  whose 
publications  extend  to  nearly  150  volumes  ;  the  Becord  Society 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society.  It  was  for  some  years  the  headquarters 
of  the  Enghsh  Dialect  Society,  also  of  the  Spenser  Society, 
whose  labours  have  just  been  concluded  after  issuing  fifty-three 
beautifully  printed  volumes  of  old  English  poetical  literature. 
The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  founded  in  1781,  has 
long  been  a  purely  scientific  society,  whose  publications  are 
known  the  world  over.  Among  its  presidents  have  been  such 
men  as  Dr  Percival,  Thomas  Henry,  John  Dalton,  Eaton 
Hodgkinson,  Sir  W.  Fau-bauTi,  J.  P.  Joule,  Dr  Angus  Smith, 
and  Sir  H.  E.  Eoscoe.  The  Manchester  Literary  Club, 
founded  in  1862,  has  issued  some  twenty  volumes  of  papers. 
The  Manchester  Quarterly  is  made  up  of  communications  read 
at  the  club  meetings.  The  il.anchester  Statistical  Society  was 
originated  in  1833,  and  boasts  of  prior  foundation  to  the 
London  Statistical  Society.  It  has  issued  a  long  series  of 
valuable  transactions.  The  Geological  Society  is  another  body 
which  can  point  to  a  long  and  useful  cai-eer.  The  Geographi- 
cal Society  is  a  younger  but  very  vigorous  organisation,  as 
evidenced  by  its  interesting  journal.  Of  the  other  local  socie- 
ties mention  may  be  made  of  the  Field  Naturalists',  Architects', 
Astronomical,  Chemical,  Clinical,  Conchologieal,  Cryptogamic, 
Engineers',  Goethe,  Medical  (1834),  Microscopical,  Odonto- 
logical.  Pathological,  Philatelic,  and  Photogi'apbic  Societies. 
Jilusic  has  long  claimed  a  large  share  of  attention  here.  Some 
of  the  existing  societies  devoted  to  this  art  have  been  in 
existence  from  the  early  years  of  the  century.  The  Gentle- 
men's Concert  Hall,  built  in  1831,  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  musical  triumphs.  Sir  Charles  Halle"s  orchestra  and 
choir  were  formed  in  1857,  and  every  winter  since  then  his 
famous  concerts  have  been  given  in  the  gi-eat  Free  Trade 
Hall.  The  Botanical  and  Horticnltnral  Society  began  in  1827. 
Its  extensive  gardens  at  Old  TraSbrd  were  opened  in  1831, 
and  it  has  rendered  great  service  in  tlie  spread  of  horticulture 
and  floriculture.  The  Eoyal  ilanchester  Institution,  ''for  the 
promotion  of  literatm-e,  science,  and  the  arts,"  originated  in 
1823,  and  its  beautiful  Doric  building,  designed  by  Barry,  was 
completed  in  1830.  It  held  annual  picture  exhibitions  from 
1827  to  1882,  when  the  building  was  transfen-ed  to  the  cor- 
poration, by  whom  the  exhibitions  have  been  continued.  The 
Manchester  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  also  holds  annual  exhibi- 
tions in  the  same  building.  The  School  of  Art  is  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  Education.  Anccats  Hall  is  occupied 
by  au  admirably  an'anged  collection  of  objects  of  art,  fonned 
by  the  Art  Museums  Committee.  The  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery  of  the  Whitworth  Institute  in  Whitworth  Park 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures.  The  Salford 
Corporation  Art  Gallery  and  Museum  are  in  Peel  Park. 
lu  the  same  park  is  the  Salford  Technical  School,  which 
was  opened  in  1896  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York. 
A  somewhat  smaller  museum  and  collection  of  pictures 
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is  placed  in  Queen's  P.ark  under  the  Corporation  of  Man- 
chester. The  Athenajum,  established  in  1S35,  opened  in 
its  present  building  in  1841.  Its  library  is  extensive,  and 
its  reading-room  contains  more  papers  and  periodicals  than 
any  other  institution  in  Manchester.  There  are  many  import- 
ant societies  and  various  classes  connected  with  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  institutions  in  the  city,  the  number  of 
members  on  its  roll  being  about  3000.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  Peter  Street,  is  a  centre  of  social  .and 
intellectual  activity  of  many  kinds.  Among  the  many  literary 
and  scientific  worthies  associated  with  Manchester,  by  bu-th 
or  long  residence,  are  the  following: — John  Byrom,  poet; 
Thomas  de  Quincey,  Samuel  Bamford,  Charles  Swain,  poet ; 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  Mrs  Gaskell,  Jessie  Fothergill,  Mrs 
Burnett,  and  Mrs  LinuEeus  Banks,  novelists  ;  Geraldine  and 
JIaria  Jewsbury,  \V.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Edwin  Waugh  and 
Ben.  Brierley,  dialect  writers;  W.  E.  Greg,  Dr  George 
Ormerod,  historian  of  Chesbu-e;  Dr  S.  Hibbert  Ware,  Dr 
A.  W.  Ward  and  Su:  Edwin  Chadwick,  W.  Crabtree, 
astronomer  (1610-44);  Dr  John  Dalton,  Dr  J.  P.  Joule, 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  and  Eiohard  Eoberts,  mechanicians ; 
John  Blackwell,  authority  on  spiders,  Dr  Angus  Smith, 
WUham  Sturgeon,  electrician.  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  and  Sir  H. 
E.  Eoscoe.    The  printing  press  was  established  in  Manchester 
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published.  There  are  at  present  four  daily  newspapers 
issued — two  mor"ning  and  two  evening.  The  morning  papers 
are  the  Manchester  Guardian  (Liberal),  which  began  in  1821, 
and  the  Manchester  Courier  (Conservative),  started  in  1826. 
The  City  Keios  and  the  Weeldy  Times  are  issued  weekly. 
Salford  supports  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  there  are  also 
two  or  three  weekly  journals  published  in  the  suburbs.  There 
are,  in  addition,  numei'ous  magazines — weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly — some  of  them  of  high  merit  and  influence.  A 
recently  defunct  journal  was  the  Manchester  Examiner  and 
Times,  which  began  under  another  name  early  in  the  century. 

Statues. — The  following  ar-e  the  statues  in  public  places: 
— Wellington,  Peel,  Watt,  and  Dalton,  on  the  Infirmary 
Esplanade  ;  the  Albert  Memorial  (statue  and  canopy).  Bishop 
Frasei-,  John  Bright,  and  Oliver  Heywood,  in  Albert  Square  ; 
Cobden,  in  St  Ann's  Square ;  Cromwell,  in  Victoria  Street ; 
the  Queen,  Prince  Consort,  Joseph  Brotherton,  Peel,  and  Cob- 
den, in  Peel  Park,  Salford.  In  the  Town  Hall  there  are 
statues  of  C.  P.  Villiers,  Su-  W.  Fairbairn,  John  Bright,  W. 
E.  Gladstone,  John  Dalton  (by  Chantrey),  and  J.  P.  Joule 
(by  Gilbert),  besides  many  busts.  Several  other  busts  are 
shown  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the  Free  Eeference  Library. 

Parks  and  Cemeteries. — In  addition  to  the  Queen's  and 
Philip's  Parks,  the  area  of  which  is  30  and  31  acres  respec- 
tively, the  [Manchester  Corporatioir  have  Alexandi'a  Park,  60 
acres,  and  Birch  Fields,  32  acres  in  extent,  besides  numerous 
open  spaces  and  recreation  grounds,  covering  altogether  some 
220  acres,  irrespective  of  Boggart  Hole  Clough  at  Blackley, 
recently  purchased  by  the  corporation,  and  a  large  plot  of 
land  adjoining  given  to  the  public  by  the  tnistees  of  the  late 
David  Lewis.  In  Salford  there  are  four  parks  and  seventeen 
recreation  grounds,  among  which  is  the  breezy,  open  space  of 
Kersal  Moor,  Broughton.  The  beautiful  ^Vhitworth  Park  in 
Oxford  Eoad,  M.inchester,  is  maintained  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Whitworth  Institute.  The  Manchester  cemeteries  are  the 
Southern  (97  acres)  and  Phihp's  Pai-k  Cemetery  (40  acres). 
The  Salford  Borough  Cemetery  is  situated  at  Weaste.  There 
are  other  cemeteries  under  independent  control  at  Harpui- 
hey,  Ardwick,  Rusholme  Eoad,  Cheetham  Hill  (Wesleyan), 
Newton  Heath  (Eoman  Catholic),  in  addition  to  several  be- 
longing to  the  Jewish  community.  There  is  a  crematorium 
at  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

PuMic  Buildings. — The  only  remainmg  ancient  secular 
building  of  importance  is  the  Chetham  Hospit.al,  already  men- 
tioned. Of  the  buildings  in  the  classical  style  erected  during 
the  past  century  it  is  suflicient  to  name  the  Free  Eeference 
Library,  formerly  the  Town  ball,  the  Eoyal  Institutiou 
(1825),  now  the  CityAi't  Gallery,  the  Concert  Hall,  the  Athe- 
nseum,  the  Eoyal  Infir-mary,  and  the  Portico.  The  Eoyal  Ex- 
change, in  the  Italian  style  (built  1864-74),  h;,s  one  of  the 
largest  halls  in  the  country.  The  Free  Trade  Hall  (1856)  has 
accommodation  for  5000  people.  The  three  great  modem 
Gothic  buildings  of  recent  years  are  the  Town  Hall,  Owens 
College,  and  the  Assize  Courts.     The  first  was  opened  in 
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1877,  and  occupies  an  area  of  8648  square  jards.  The  plot 
is  tviangnlar  in  form,  and  the  building  itself  possesses  many 
features  of  singular  beauty.  The  clock  tower,  286  feet  high, 
contains  a  peal  of  twenty-one  bells.  The  large  room  is  100 
by  50  feet,  and  is  adorned  by  twelve  mural  paintings  by 
Ford  Madox  Brown,  illustrating  scenes  in  the  history  of 
Manchester.  The  great  organ,  "by  Gavaille-CoU  of  Paris, 
is  also  placed  in  this  hall.  The  City  Police  Courts,  the  Post 
Office,  the  new  Corn  Exchange,  are  noteworthy  examples  of 
street  architecture,  as  are  also  the  numerous  banks  and  in- 
surance offices,  many  of  which  are  remarkably  fine  buildings. 
Of  the  club-houses  the  most  sti-iking  are  the  Eefoim  and 
Conservative  Clubs.  Many  of  the  warehouses  and  other 
business  premises  in  Albert  Square,  Peter  Street,  Mosley 
Street,  Portland  Street,  and  elsewhere,  are  structures  of  im- 
mense size,  and  are  often  of  very  considerable  architectural 
merit.  New  offices  for  the  Inland  Eevenne  and  Excise  are 
now  being  built  in  Deansgate,  and  promise  to  be  important 
additions  to  the  architectural  adornment  of  the  city. 

Charities. — The  Koyal  Infirmary,  founded  in  1762,  occu- 
pies one  of  the  most  commanding  positions  in  the  city.  It 
contains  300  beds,  and  deals  with  32,000  patients  annually. 
The  needs  of  a  vast  number  of  suffering  humanity  are 
attended  to  also  by  the  Clinical  Hospital,  the  Children's 
Hospital,  Eoyal  Eye  Hospital,  Lock  Hospital,  Salford 
Hospital,  Ancoats  Hospital,  Skin  Diseases  Hospital,  Con- 
sumption Hospital,  Cancer  Pavilion  and  Home,  Hospital  for 
Incurables,  Dental  Hospital,  and  many  district  and  special 
dispensaries.  St  Mary's  Hospital  and  the  Southern  Hospital 
are  about  to  be  provided  with  new  buildings,  in  aid  of  which 
the  Lewis  Trustees  have  undertaken  to  contribute  £70,000. 
Hcnshaw's  Blind  Asylum  and  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  are  situated  at  Old  Trafford.  The  Lord  Mayor  has 
the  control  of  about  £3000  per  annum,  derived  from  ancient 
charities,  the  distribution  of  which  is  made  partly  in  goods 
and  partly  in  cash  to  poor  people  and  to  institutions.  A 
number  of  other  chai-ities  are  in  the  hands  of  the  church- 
wardens and  various  trustees.  In  Salford  the  trustees  of 
Booth's  charities  distribute  over  £12,000  a  year,  in  sums 
varying  from  5s.  to  10s.  weekly  to  poor  people.  Perhaps 
no  town  is  better  provided  with  benevolent,  reformatory,  and 
religious  societies.  The  Hospital  Sunday  movement  was 
originated  in  Manchester  in  1870  and  Hospital  Saturday 
in  1872,  and  the  amount  collected  for  the  local  medical 
chai-ities  up  to  1894  was  £186,000.  Lifeboat  Satm-day 
was  started  in  1891  as  a  means  of  raising  money  for  the 
National  Lifeboat  Institution,  and  the  results  h.ive  been 
eminently  satisfactory. 

Amusemmts. — Abundant  facilities,  both  indoor  and  out- 
door, exist  for  the  amusement  of  Mancunians.  The  ordinary 
theatres  are  lai'ge  and  well-appointed ;  they  are — the  Theatre 
Royal,  Prince's,  Queen's,  Comedy,  and  St  James's  theatres. 
The  principal  music-hall— the  Palace  Theatre  of  Varieties- 
is  arranged  after  the  model  of  the  lai'ge  music-halls  of  London. 
The  People's  Concert  Hall,  in  Lower  Mosley  Street,  is  a  music- 
hall  patronized  entirely  by  the  working  classes.  Musical 
entertainments  .ire  given  throughout  the  winter  at  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  St  James's  Hall,  the  Association  Hall,  .and  other 
places.  The  Belle  Vue  Gardens,  at  Gorton,  are  renowned 
for  their  extensive  zoological  collection  (second  only  in  this 
country  to  the  collection  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Lon- 
don), and  for  their  great  spectacular  pictures  and  fireworks 
which  have  been  exhibited  annually  since  1852.  The  Botanical 
Gardens,  at  Old  Trafford,  provide  admii'able  flower  shows, 
promenade  concerts,  &c.  The  Lancashire  and  Manchester 
Cricket  Club  have  their  ground  at  Old  Trafford.  The  chief 
scene  of  football,  cycling,  and  other  outdoor  sports  is  Fallow- 
field,  There  are  numerous  golf  and  tennis  clubs.  The  Man- 
chester Races  have  been  established  since  about  1720.  The 
present  racecourse  is  situated  in  Trafford  Road,  Salford. 

Sanitary. — The  death-rate  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  or 
rather  of  certain  congested  districts  within  the  borouglis,  has 
for  a  long  time  been  unsatisfiactoiy,  but  there  are  signs  of 
improvement  consequent  on  the  action  of  the  corporations  in 
closmg  dilapidated  or  insanitary  dwellings,  especially  in  An- 
coats, Hulme,  aud  Greengate.  The  Manchester  Corporation 
have  erected  two  extensive  blocks  of  workmen's  dwellings  in 
Ancoats  in  order  to  provide  for  the  people  displaced  by  the 
demolition  of  worn-out  and  unhealthy  houses.     In  some  of 
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the  densely  populated  districts  rows  of  houses  have  been 
cleared  aw.iy  aud  playgrounds  provided.  Under  the  new 
sewage  scheme  the  water-borne  sewage  of  the  city  is  diverted 
from  the  rivers  and  taken  to  Davvlmlme  for  treatment.  The 
solid  refuse  is  partly  dealt  with  on  the  land  at  Carringtou 
Moss,  about  6  miles  from  the  city,  and  pai-tly  at  depots 
placed  at  different  centres. 

Trade  and  Industry. — Manchester  is  the  metropolis  of 
the  cotton  trade.  It  is  less  than  formerly  the  seat  of  its 
manufacture,  the  enhanced  value  of  land  in  the  more  centr.al 
parts  of  the  city  having  led  to  tlie  removal  of  mills  and  work- 
sliops  to  the  outskirts  or  to  neighbourmg  towns  and  villages. 
While  the  uumber  of  textile  factories  is  decreasing,  the  wai-e- 
houses  and  the  various  agencies  of  distribution  are  increasing. 
There  are  still,  however,  many  extensive  cotton  mills,  print- 
works, dyeing  and  bleaching  concerns,  linen,  wool,  and  silk 
mills,  smallware  manufactories,  and  other  industries  connected 
with  textiles.  Next  in  magnitude  to  these  "  staple  "  indus- 
tries come  the  various  engineering  and  machinery  works,  for 
which  the  district  is  famous.  This  includes  the  making  of 
locomotives  and  all  kinds  of  railway  plant,  steam  boilers, 
guns,  cotton  and  general  mill  machinery,  gas  engines,  steam 
hammers,  girders,  pumps,  and  machinery  and  machine  tools 
of  an  infinite  vai'iety.  Within  recent  years  there  have  sprung 
up  a  considerable  number  of  manufactories  of  electric  appli- 
ances. There  are  many  important  chemical  and  india-rubber 
works ;  and,  among  other  characteristic  industries,  are  carpets, 
paper,  and  glass.  Altogether  there  are  some  700  different 
industries  in  the  district.  The  numerous  exchanges  and 
markets  in  Manchester  exemplify  its  metropolitan  character. 
The  Royal  Exchange  has  over  7000  subscribers,  about  3000 
of  whom  attend  from  places  outside  Manchester.  The  Grocery 
Exchange  has  an  average  attendance  every  Tuesday  of  200D 
representatives  of  the  grocery  business.  Then  there  are  the 
Stock,  Corn,  Provision,  Coal,  and  Cotton-waste  exchanges. 
The  immense  cattle  market  in  Salford,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world,  is  supplemented  by  the  wholesale  carcase,  pig,  and 
hide  aud  skin  markets.  The  wholesale  fish-market  in  Blan- 
chester  is  second  only  to  Billingsgate  in  London.  The  vege- 
table and  fruit  market  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  There 
are  several  subsidiary  corporation  markets,  including  one  for 
horses.  There  are  seventeen  banks  in  Manchester,  each  of 
which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  has  many  branches.  The 
Manchester  Bankers'  Clearing  House  returns  show  that  the 
money  which  passed  through  the  hanks  during  the  year  1894 
amounted  to  over  £161,500,000.  The  proximity  to  Man- 
chester of  the  rich  coal-fields  of  South  Lancashire  has  had 
a  marked  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  district.  Two 
great  beds  of  coal  almost  encircle  the  city,  and  probably 
extend  under  it.  These  have  been  worked  with  great  energy 
and  success.  The  business  of  the  Manchester  Post  Office 
exceeds  in  magnitude  that  of  any  similar  estabUshment  in 
the  country,  excepting  the  General  Post  office  in  London. 

Manchester  and  Milford  Railway,  a  radw.ay  in  Wales, 
from  a  junction  with  the  Cambrian  line  at  Aberystwyth 
south-westward  to  a  junction  with  the  G.W.R.  at  Pencader. 
It  w-as  authorized  in  1860,  for  a  length  of  51 J  miles,  to  be 
formed  on  a  capital  of  £550,000  in  shares,  and  £185,000  in 
loans,  to  construct  a  line  from  Llanidloes  to  Pencader.  It  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  an  official  receiver. 

Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury  Canal,  a  canal  in  Lan- 
cashire, from  Manchester  north-westward  to  Bolton,  with  a 
branch  from  it  at  Little  Lever  north-eastward  to  Bury.  It 
was  formed  in  1791 ;  it  rises  185 J  feet,  with  seventeen  locks ; 
it  became  united  in  interest  with  the  Manchester,  Bolton, 
and  Bury  railway,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  L.  &  Y.R. 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  a 
railway  running  eastwards  from  Manchester,  and  traversing 
Derbyshire,  South  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Lincoln- 
sliire  as  far  as  Grimsby.  Westwards  of  Manchester  the  line 
traverses  part  of  Lancashire,  and  there  is  a  detached  portion 
in  Cheshire.  A  chief  portion  of  it,  41i  miles  long,  originally 
the  Sheffield,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Manchester,  was 
authorized  in  1837  and  opened  in  1845  ;  goes  by  Mottram. 
Glossop,  and  Penistone,  to  Sheffield ;  and  traverses  some  of 
the  finest  mountain  scenery  in  the  N  of  England.  The  entire 
system  was  constituted  in  1840-47,  by  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Sheffield,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Manchester,  the  Great 
Grimsby  and  Sheflield  Junction,  the  Sheflield  and  Lincoln- 
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shire,  the  Sheffitid  and  Lincolnsbire  Extension,  the  llan- 
chestei-  and  Lincoln  Uniuu,  and  the  Great  Grimsby  Dock.  In 
1840  the  whole  was  incurporated  as  one  company  under  the 
pre:^ent  title,  since  which  time  it  has  been  greatly  extended 
by  the  constructi-in  of  new  lines  and  the  absorption  of  others. 

Starting  from  JIanchester,  the  main  line  of  the  JI.S.  &  L.R. 
rnns  eastwards  to  Penistone,  whence  one  branch  inclines 
southwards  to  Sheffield  and  thence  goes  on  to  Retford  and 
Lincoln,  while  another  important  branch  runs  from  Penistone 
through  Bai-nsley  and  Doncaster  to  Great  Grimsby  and  to 
New  Holland  on  the  Humber,  opposite  Hall.  There  are  also 
many  branches  and  cross-country  lines  in  ihe  districts  traversed 
by  the  comp.any.  For  many  years  the  M.S.  &  L.R.  was  under 
ii  great  disadvantage  from  the  fact  that  it  largely  served  as 
a  collector  of  traffic  and  feeder  for  other  lines,  and  the  directors 
felt  that  if  they  bad  an  independent  route  to  London  they 
could  retain  much  of  the  traffic  which  they  banded  over  to 
other  hues.  TbeU-  first  attempt  to  acquhe  such  a  through 
route  was  in  1873,  when  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  M.R., 
promoted  a  bill  for  a  series  of  joint  lines,  but  it  was  rejected. 
In  1888  the  company  returned  to  the  attack  by  seeking 
powers  to  construct  a  line  southwards  from  Shefiield  to 
Chesterfield.  This  was  rejected,  but  in  1889  they  obtained 
powers  to  construct  a  line  from  Sheffield  to  Staveley,  Chester- 
field, and  Annesley;  and  in  1893  they  obtained  powers  to 
extend  this  line  through  Nottingham,  Loughborough,  Leicester, 
Lutterworth,  and  Rugby  to  Quainton  Road,  and  thence  to  run 
over  the  Metropolitan  railway  to  London,  where  the  M.  S.  &  L.R. 
Company  is  to  have  a  separate  passenger  station  on  the 
JIaiylebone  Road,  and  a  mineral  station  near  the  Edgware 
Road,  a  special  line  being  constructed  from  Willesdeu  Green 
to  give  access  to  them.  The  whole  of  the  contracts  were 
given  out  in  1894,  and  the  first  sod  cut  in  November  of 
that  year. 

In  common  with  the  M.R.  and  G.N.R.  Companies,  the 
M.S.  &  L.R.  owns  the  Cheshire  Lines  system,  which  com- 
prises a  through  route  from  Manchester  via  Wai-rington  to 
Liverpool,  and  another  from  Manchester  via  Chester  to 
Wrexham  ■,  also  from  Manchester  to  Wigan  and  from  Liver- 
pool and  JIanchester  to  Southport.  The  company  owns  348 
miles  of  line,  and  is  joint-owner  of  207  additional  miles.  It 
also  owns  169  miles  of  canals  and  extensive  docks  at  Grimsby. 
The  head  offices  are  at  London  Road  station,  Manchester. 

Manchester  Ship  Canal,  a  canal  from  Manchester  to 
the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  at  Eastham,  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  British  undertaking  of  its  kind.  The  idea  is  a 
comparatively  old  one,  an  application  having  been  made  in 
1825  for  parliamentary  powers  to  cut  a  canal,  but  refused  on 
the  gi-ound  that  plans  bad  not  been  deposited.  Since  1825 
the  question  was  repeatedly  raised  in  a  desultory  sort  of  way, 
bnt  in  1881-82  the  project  took  a  strong  hold  on  the  pnbhc 
mind,  and  in  June  1882  a  provisional  committee  was  foi-med, 
surveys  completed,  and  a  bill  for  powers  of  construction  pre- 
sented to  Parliament.  The  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  companies  and  the  port  of  Liverpool  was  most 
determined,  and  the  bill,  although  passed  by  the  Commons, 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  A  second  bill  bad  a  similar  fate, 
being  passed  by  the  Lords  but  rejected  by  the  Commons. 
The  promoters,  however,  were  indisposed  to  relinquish  their 
design,  and  instructed  their  engineers  to  di-aw  up  fresh 
plans,  omitting  the  items  which  had  excited  the  strongest 
opposition.  In  the  amended  scheme  the  design  of  can-ying 
a  deep  water  channel  protected  by  training  waUs  through  the 
estuary  of  tbe  Mersey  was  given  up,  and  the  outlet  of  the 
canal  was  placed  at  a  point  near  E.<istbam  FeiTy.  The  site 
of  the  docks  at  Manchester  w.is  also  changed,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  make  the  additional  jetties  and  basins  on  the 
site  of  the  Pomona  Gardens,  tbe  river  Irwell  being  enlarged 
and  deepened  for  this  purpose.  The  amended  scheme  re- 
ceived tbe  sanction  of  Parliament  in  1885,  and  the  author- 
ized share  capital  of  the  canal  was  fixed  at  £8,000,000, 
with  bon-owing  powers  to  the  extent  of  £1,812,000,  or  a 
total  of  £9,812,000.  The  Jlessrs  Rothschild  invited  sub- 
scriptions for  the  canal,  but  did  not  receive  sufficient  to 
justify  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking.  The  pro- 
moters, however,  were  determined  not  to  be  defeated,  and  a 
further  appe.al  to  loc^al  patriotism  (coupled  with  pennission 
to  pay  interest  out  of  capital  during  tbe  construction  of  the 
canal)  led  to  the  capital  being  raised.  The  fh'st  sod  was  cut 
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by  Lord  Egerton  on  18  Nov.  1887.  As  the  works  proceeded 
it  became  evident  that  the  capital  was  insufficient,  and  in 
1891,  and  again  in  1892,  the  corporation  of  Manchester 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  undertaking  by  obtaining 
parliamentary  powers  to  advance  £3,000,000  in  the  first 
instance,  and  an  additional  £2,000,000  in  tbe  second. 
The  capital  expenditure  exceeded  £13,000,000,  including 
£1,782,172  for  tbe  purchase  of  the  Bridgwater  Canal, 
£1,101,347  for  land  purchase,  &c.,  £8,861,761  for  con- 
struction, and  over  £1,000,000  for  interest  in  share  and  loan 
capital.  The  capital  of  the  company  amounts  to  £15,412,000. 
The  canal  was  completed  and  filled  with  water  from  end  to 
end  by  November  1893,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  in  Janu- 
ary 1894,  and  tbe  formal  opening  by  Her  Majesty  took  place 
on  2 1  May  of  that  year. 

The  canal  leaves  the  Mersey  tideway  at  Eastham,  6  miles 
above  LiverpooL  The  locks  at  Eastham  admit  vessels  at 
almost  any  state  of  the  tide,  their  lower  sills  being  3  feet 
deeper  than  the  entrance  channel.  These  locks  are  three  in 
number  of  various  sizes — viz.,  GOO  feet  long  by  80  wide,  350 
feet  long  by  50  wide,  and  150  feet  long  by  30  wide;  and  in 
addition  there  are  two  sluices,  each  20  feet  wide,  for  assisting 
in  filling  tbe  canal,  the  water  level  of  which  is  14  feet  2 
inches  above  the  Old  Dock  Sill  at  Liverpool,  which  is  about 
the  level  of  mean  high  water.  At  all  tides  above  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  the  canal  all  the  lock  gates  will  be  open  for  a 
considerable  period  before  high  water.  The  tidal  portion  of 
the  canal  extends  to  the  next  gi'oup  of  locks  at  Latchford,  a 
distance  of  21  miles.  From  L,atcbford  to  Manchester  (a 
distance  of  14|-  miles)  the  canal,  being  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  rivers  Irwell  and  Mersey  ,thus  becomes  a  canal- 
ized river,  lai-ge  sluices  being  provided  at  each  set  of  locks  to 
deal  with  land  floods  and  surplus  water. 

At  Latchford  the  locks  are  two  in  number,  tbe  larger 
being  GOO  feet  long  by  65  wide,  and  tbe  smaller  350  feet 
long  by  45  wide.  At  Irlam,  7^  miles  above  Latchford,  there 
are  similar  locks,  as  well  as  at  Barton,  2  miles  above  Irlam, 
and  at  Mode  Wheel,  3J  miles  from  Barton.  These  last- 
named  locks  form  tbe  entrance  to  the  Manchester  Docks, 
which  extend  If  mile  above  Mode  ^^^3eel. 

Tbe  total  rise  from  the  ordinary  water  level  of  tbe  canal 
at  Eastham  to  the  docks  at  JIanchester  is  GO  feet  6  inches. 
This  rise  divided  between  the  four  sets  of  locks  gives  an  aver- 
age iTSe  of  about  15  feet  1|-  inch. 

The  river  Weaver  embankment  pens  the  water  up  that 
river  to  Frodsham,  a  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  canal,  thus 
forming  a  large  sheet  of  water.  This  is  joined  to  the  Weaver 
Nfivigation  by  a  lock  229  feet  long  by  42  wide,  admitting  the 
salt  trade  of  Cheshire  to  the  Ship  CanaL  Large  locks  at 
Weston  Point  and  Runcorn  allow  coasters  and  barges  to 
enter  and  leave  the  caniil  at  those  pomts.  To  let  ofi'  flood 
and  other  spare  water,  sluices  are  provided  similar  to  the 
sluices  erected  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  W^eaver,  four  by  the 
side  of  the  locks  at  Mode  Wheel  and  Barton,  and  five  at 
Irlam.     At  Latchford  only  three  are  required. 

Near  Wariington,wbere  the  railway  lines  of  the  L.  &  N.  W.  R, 
and  G.W.R.  cross  tbe  canal,  they  are  raised  by  high  level 
deviation  railways  so  as  to  allow  of  shipping  passing  under 
the  railway  bridges.  The  railways  between  Warrington  and 
Stockport  and  tbe  Cheshire  Lines  railways  near  Irlam  re- 
quired similar  deviations.  The  railway  viaducts  over  tbe 
canal  are  in  most  cases  considerably  on  the  skew,  and  the 
clear  spans  of  the  openings  vary  from  266  to  137  feet — these 
large  spans  being  necessary  to  enable  tbe  full  navigable  width 
of  120  feet  being  maintained  for  tbe  canal  under  the  bridges. 
There  are  two  high  level  road  bridges  and  six  swing  road 
bridges  between  Runcorn  and  Barton ;  the  span  of  these 
bridges  is  in  all  cases  not  less  than  120  feet.  The  minimum 
headway  under  the  high  level  railway  and  road  bridges  is 
75  feet.  Vessels'  masts  should  not  exceed  70  feet  from  the 
water  level. 

At  Barton  there  is  a  movable  aqueduct  carrying  the 
Bridgwater  Canal  across  the  Ship  Canal.  This  work  has 
two  openings  of  90  feet  each,  wliich  are  crossed  by  a  long 
iron  caisson  or  trough  resting  on  a  central  pier.  The  caisson 
is  filled  with  water  to  tbe  same  depth  as  the  Bridgwater 
Canal,  and  boats  can  pass  along  it  over  the  Ship  Canal. 
When  vessels  have  masts  too  high  to  pass  under  the  caisson 
it  can  be  opened  like  a  swing  bridge,  the  water  being  re- 
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t.iined  in  the  caisson  by  lifting  gates  at  eitlier  end.  Similar 
gates  are  nsed  at  either  end  of  the  aqueduct  leading  to  the 
movable  caisson  to  maintain  the  water  in  the  Bridgwater 
Canal. 

The  docks  at  Manchester  have  an  area  of  water  space  of 
114  acres,  the  area  of  quay  space  being  152  acres.  The 
length  of  quay  is  6j  miles.  The  plans  include  a  dock  of 
23  acres  at  Warrington.  At  Partington  tlie  canal  is  widened 
out  to  allow  steamers  to  lie  on  either  side.  With  the  use  of 
the  electric  light  steamers  can  navigate  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  iind  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  should  be  traversed 
in  about  ten  hom-s.  The  total  length  of  the  canal  is  36i 
miles,  minimum  depth  26  feet,  average  width  at  water  level 
172  feet,  minimum  width  at  bottom  120  feet.  Between 
Barton  and  Manchester  the  width  is— at  water  level  230  feet, 
at  bottom  170. 

Besides  the  Ship  Canal  the  company  owns  and  works  the 
Bridgwater  Canal,  the  Runcorn  and  Weston  Canal,  the  por- 
tions of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation  which  have  not 
been  absorbed  by  the  Ship  Cansil,  a  short  section  in  the 
town  of  Manchester  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Junction 
Canal,  the  Euncorn  Docks  in  Cheshire,  and  the  Duke's  Dock 
in  Liverpool. 

The  Bridgwater  Canal  runs  from  a  junction  with  the 
Kochdale  Canal  at  Slanchester  via  Stretford,  Altrincbam, 
and  Preston  Brook,  to  Euncorn  on  the  Mersey.  From 
Stretford  there  is  a  branch  to  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal 
at  Leigh,  and  from  Preston  Brook  there  is  a  branch  to  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal. 

The  Runcorn  and  Weston  Canal  runs  from  the  Bridg- 
water Canal  near  its  Euncorn  end  to  a  junction  near  Weston 
Point  with  the  River  Weaver  Navigation  Weston  Canal. 

Manchester,  South  Junction,  and  Altrincham  Rail- 
way, a  railway  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  from  Manchester 
south-westward  to  Altrincham  and  Bowdon.  It  consists  of 
two  parts — first,  the  South  Junction  line,  1^  mile  long,  con- 
necting the  lines  at  London  Road,  Manchester,  with  the 
North-W^estem  at  Ordsal  Lane,  Salford ;  second,  the  Al- 
trincham branch,  7f  miles  long,  from  the  South  Junction 
line  to  Bowdon.  It  is  vested  in  the  M.S.  &  L.R.  and  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  who  work  it  as  partners,  each  subscribing  half 
the  total  authorized  capital  of  £1,060,000. 

Mancroft  St  Peter.     See  Norwich. 

Mancunium.     See  Manchester. 

Mandon  Hill.     See  Beechbckn. 

Manduessedtim.     See  Mancettee. 

Manea  or  Maney,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesias- 
tical parish  in  Coveney  parish,  Cambridgeshire.  The  village 
stands  near  the  Old  Bedford  river,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
Fens  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  ej  miles  SE  of  JIarch,  and  has  a 
station  on  the  G.E.E.,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
graph office  under  March.  Population  of  the  ecclesiastical 
parish,  1277.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Porter  family.  An 
incipient  strong  building  stood  on  a  hillock  or  small  mound, 
designated  Charlemont,  and  was  the  nucleus  of  an  intended 
palace,  founded  by  Charles  I.,  but  was  relinquished  at  an 
early  stage  in  consequence  of  his  public  troubles.  The  hillock 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  Ancient  nrns 
containing  burnt  bones  have  been  found.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ely.  The  church,  erected  in  1875 
partly  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  building,  is  a  structure  of 
stone  in  the  Early  Decorated  style.  There  are  Primitive 
Methodist  and  Wesleyan  chapels.     Conyers  Middleton  was 


Manerbier.     See  JIasokeiek. 

Manerdeilo.     See  Makordilo. 

Manesty,  a  locality  at  the  foot  of  Borrowdale,  in  Cum- 
berland, 4J  miles  S  of  Keswick.  It  has  a  medicinal  spring, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  Borrowdale. 

Maney,  a  village  in  Sutton  Coldfield  parish,  Warwick- 
shire, 1  mile  S  of  Sutton  Coldfield.  It  has  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  Sutton  Coldfield  parish  church,  and  a  post  and  money 
order  oflice  under  liimiingh.am ;  telegraph  office,  Sutton 
Coldfield. 

Maney,  Cambridgeshire.     See  Maxea. 

Manfield,  a  village,   a   township,  and  a  parish  in  the 

N.  R.  Yorkshire.     The  township  lies  on  the  river  Tees  at 

the  boundary  with  Durham,  2  miles  SSE  of  Piercebridge 

railway   station,  and  4J  WSW  of   Darlington,  and  has  a 
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post  office  under  Darlington ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Piercebridge.  Acreage,  2918;  population,  237.  The 
parish  contains  also  the  township  of  Cliffe,  and  comprises 
3625  acres;  population,  292.  Tiie  manor  belongs  to  the 
Wilson  family.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Eipon  ;  net  value,  £307  witli  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop. 
The  church  is  an  ancient  building,  was  restored  at  some- 
what considerable  cost  m  1855,  and  has  nave,  aisles,  and 
tower,  a  rich  E  window,  a  carved  white  stone  font,  a  pulpit, 
and  an  organ.  There  is  an  endowed  church  school  with 
about  £30  a  year. 

Mangotsfield,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire. 
The  village  is  5  miles  NE  of  Bristol,  and  has  a  station  on 
the  M.E.  and  a  post  and  money  order  office ;  telegi-aph  office,  at 
the  railway  station.  There  is  another  station  and  also  a  tele- 
graph post  oflice  at  Staple  Hill.  The  parish  contains  also 
the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Downend  and  pai-t  of  tliat  of 
Kingswood.  Acreage,  2606  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
7247;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1555.  It  is  divided  into  three 
wards  for  the  purposes  of  the  parish  council,  which  is  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members.  Tliere  are  numerous  good  resi- 
dences. Pennant  stone  is  worked  in  the  W,  and  the  coal 
tract  of  Kingswood  adjoins  the  S.  There  was  anciently  a 
nunnery,  the  remains  of  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Leland. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol ;  net  value,  £200  with  residence.  The  church,  which 
is  ancient,  was  repaired  in  1850,  is  in  the  Pointed  style,  and 
consists  of  nave,  N  aisle,  chantry,  and  chancel,  with  tower 
and  spire.  There  are  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Primi- 
tive Methodist  chapels. 

Mangrove  Green,  a  hamlet  in  Lilley  parish,  Herts,  IJ 
mile  S  of  Lilley  village. 

Manifold,  The,  a  river  of  the  NE  of  Staffordshire.  It 
rises  near  Flash,  not  far  from  the  meeting-point  with  Clieshire 
and  Derbyshire,  and  near  the  source  of  the  river  Dove,  under 
the  S  side  of  Axe  Edge,  and  runs  about  16  miles  south- 
south-eastward,  past  Longnor,  Warslow,  W^etton,  and  Ham, 
to  the  Dove  at  Thorpe.  It  traverses  richly  picturesque 
scenery,  inins  some  distance  underground,  and  is  joined  sub- 
tenaneously  at  Wetton  by  the  Hamps. 

Manley,  a  township  in  Frodsham  parish,  Cheshire,  near 
Delamere  Forest,  2  miles  NE  of  Mouldsworth  station  on  the 
Cheshire  Lines  railway,  and  4  SW  of  Frodsham.  It  has  a 
goods  station  on  the  railway  and  a  post  office  nnder  Warring- 
ton ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Helsby.  Acreage, 
1337  ;  population,  296.  Mauley  Hall  is  the  seat  of  the 
Heron  family. 

Mannamead,  a  village  in  Compton  Gifibrd  parish,  Devon- 
sliire,  U  mile  NNE  of  Plymouth. 

Manningford  Abbots,  a  parish  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  river 
Avon,  2  miles  SW  of  Pewsey  station  on  the  G.W.E.  Post 
town,  Pewsey,  nnder  Marlborough.  Acreage,  931;  popula- 
tion, 121.  The  manor  belonged  to  Llanthony  Abbey,  and 
was  given  at  the  dissolution  to  Protector  Somerset.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  gross  value, 
£275.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1872,  and  is  a  stone 
building  in  the  Early  English  style. 

Manningford  Bohun,  a  tithing  in  Wilsford  parish,  Wilt- 
shire, on  the  river  Avon,  3  miles  SW  of  Pewsey  station  on 
the  G.W.K. 

Manningford  Bruce,  a  parish  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  river 
Avon,  2^  miles  SW  of  Pewsey  station  on  the  G.W.E.  It 
has  a  post  office  under  Marlborough  ;  money  order  and  tele- 
gi-aph  office,  Upavon.  Acreage,  1113;  population,  250. 
The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  value, 
£190  with  residence.  The  church  is  Norman,  has  a  circular 
E  end,  and  contains  a  monument  to  Mary  Lane,  who  assisted 
in  the  escape  of  Charles  II.  at  Worcester  ;  the  building  was 
thoroughly  restored  in  1882. 

Manningham,  a  township  within  the  municipal  and 
parliamentarv  borough  of  Bradford,  W.  E.  Yorkshire.  It 
comprises  the  NW  suburb  of  Bradford,  extends  2  miles  NW 
of  the  town,  has  a  station  on  the  ILE.,  a  post  and  money 
order  office  (T.S.O.)  under  Bradford,  and  contains  three 
h.imlets.  Acreage,  1319  ;  population,  45,051.  Manningham 
also  forms  one  of  the  wards  of  Bradford,  with  a  population 
of  22,469.  It  is  the  chief  residential  quarter  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manufactm'crs  of  Bradford,  and  is  well-built  and 
healthy.  Lister  Park,  for  many  years  the  property  of  tha 
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Listers,  was  purchased  at  one-balf  its  value  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Bradford  in  1870  for  the  use  of  tlie  public,  and  forms 
a  favoui'ite  resort  during  the  summer.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  silk,  worsted,  and  "woollen  manufac- 
tures. Near  Lister  Park  are  the  colossal  mills  erected  by 
Lister  &  Co.  for  the  manufactm-e  of  silk  and  velvet.  The 
buildings,  which  cost  about  £500,000,  cover  an  area  of  14 
acres,  .and  ai-e  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Bradford  Children's  Hospital,  and  the  Bradford  Trades- 
men's Home,  are  situated  in  this  township.  There  are  five 
ecclesiastical  parishes — viz.,  St  Luke,  St  Jude,  St  Mark, 
St  JIary  Magdalene,  .and  St  Paul.  St  Luke's  Church  was 
bnilt  in  1880,  and  with  vicarage  and  schools  cost  £13,000. 
It  is  in  the  Perpendicular  Gothic  style.  St  Jude's,  built  in 
1843,  is  Norman.  St  Mark's,  built  in  1876,  is  a  fine  Gothic 
church,  costing  with  schools  and  vicarage  £17,000.  St  Mary 
Magdalene,  built  in  1878,  is  Gothic;  and  St  Paul's,  bnilt  in 
1848,  is  Early  EngUsh.  The  livings  are  all  vicarages  in 
the  diocese  of  Eipou  ;  values  respectively,  £500  (gross)  with 
residence,  £400  (gross)  with  residence,  £400  (gi'oss)  with 
residence,  £200,  and  £360  (net)  with  residence.  Popu- 
lations, 7567,  6078,  C339,  4191,  and  10,997.  There  are 
Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 
The  Congregation.al  chapel  was  erected  in  1876,  and  is  a 
fine  building  in  the  Italian  style ;  the  "Wesleyan  chapel, 
opened  in  1879,  is  a  handsome  building  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  cost,  including  the  site,  schools,  and  other  buildings, 
over  £13,000. 

Majmington,  a  hamlet  in  Gussage  All  Saints  parish, 
Dorsetshire,  4{  miles  SW  of  Cranborne. 

Mannington,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  near  the  river  Bure,  4 J 
miles  NW  by  N  of  Aylsham,  and  2  NE  from  Corpusty  station 
on  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Joint  railway.  Post 
town,  Norwich;  money  order  office,  Saxthorpe;  telegi'aph 
office,  Corpusty  railway  station.  Acreage,  561 ;  population, 
10.  The  property,  with  Mannington  Hall,  an  ancient  building 
of  stone  and  black  flint  sni-rouuded  by  a  moat,  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Orford.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Itteringham,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  The  church 
is  in  ruins. 

Manningtree,  a  small  town  and  a  parish  in  Essex.  The 
town  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  navigable  river 
Stour,  at  the  boundary  with  Suffolk,  adjacent  to  the  junction 
of  the  two  lines  of  the  G.E.R.  toward  Ipswich  and  Harwich, 
8f  miles  NE  of  Colchester,  10  S  from  Ipswich,  and  59^  from 
London ;  extends  partly  into  the  parishes  of  Mistley  and  Law- 
ford,  and  was  known  at  Domesday  as  Sciddinchon.  It  has 
a  station  on  the  G.E.R.,  and  a  head  post  olSce  ;  is  iiTegularly 
built,  yet  contains  some  good  houses ;  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  brewing,  malting,  and  the  sale  of  corn  and  timber ; 
had  formerly  a  considerable  shipping  trade,  which  declined  in 
consequence  of  greater  facility  of  transit  afforded  by  railway. 
There  is  a  weekly  market  and  a  faur  on  Whit  Tuesday.  It 
is  still  a  considerable  centre  for  country  traffic,  and  has  two 
banks,  some  good  inns,  and  a  pubhc  hall,  originally  erected 
for  a  corn  exchange  in  1865,  but  which  was  purchased  in 
1889  by  a  private  company,  and  is  now  used  for  public 
meetings  and  entertainments.  The  church,  a  building  of 
brick  chiefly  in  the  Late  Perpendicular  style,  was  built  in  1G16, 
and  enlarged  m  1839;  it  contains  a  monument  to  Thomas 
Osmond,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  town  in  1515,  and 
ajnemorial  of  Thomas  Tusser  of  1580.  The  reading-room, 
built  in  1849,  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  has  a  library  of 
above  1000  volumes.  Shakespeare  speaks  of  a  "  roasted 
Manningtree  ox  with  a  pudding  in  its  pouch ;  "  and  the  author 
of  "  Hudibras  "  alludes  to  a  witch-finder,  M.  Hopkins,  who 
lived  in  Manningtree.  Acreage  of  parish,  22 ;  population, 
904.  The  manor  belonged  to  Adehza,  the  half-sister  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  was  afterwards  given  to  Canon  Leigh 
Nunnery,  passed  to  the  Rainsworths,  and  belongs  now  to 
the  trustees  of  the  late  T.  G.  Kensit,  Esq.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans;  net  value,  £158  with 
residence.  There  are  also  Congregational  and  Wesleyan 
chapels.     The  parish  council  has  seven  members. 

Manod,  a  railway  station  in  Merionethshire,  on  the  Bala 
and  Festiniog  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  between  Festiniog  and 
Blanan  Festiniog  stations. 

Manor  and  Eake,  a  township  in  Hawarden  pai'ish,  Flint- 
shire, near  the  river  Dee,  1  mile  E  of  Hawaiden. 
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Manorbier  (formerly  written  Manerbeyr  or  Manorbere\ 
a  village  and  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  village  stands 
on  the  coast,  4i  miles  SW  of  Tenby,  and  5  ESE  of  Pem- 
broke, and  has  a  station  on  the  Pembroke  and  Tenby  rail- 
way, and  a  post  and  money  order  office  (K.S.O.);  telegraph 
office  at  the  railway  station.  The  parish  contains  also 
the  hamlets  of  Jameston  and  Newton,  and  part  of  Lyd- 
step.  Acreage,  3623 ;  population,  587.  Manorbier  Castle 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Heniy  I.  by  William  de  Bai-ri,  an- 
cestor of  Ginaldus  Cambrensis ;  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  manner  more  of  a  convenient  mansion  than 
of  a  feudal  fortress ;  is  now  an  extensive  ruin,  little  altered 
from  its  original  condition,  except  by  the  erosions  of  time ; 
includes  moat,  entrance  gateway,  parts  of  surrounding  ram- 
parts, and  a  lofty  loop-holed  embattled  wall ;  and  stands  on 
a  commanding  site,  overiooking  a  reach  of  coast.  A  portion 
of  the  castle  has  been  restored,  and  is  now  used  as  a  private 
residence.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  was  born  here,  and  has  left 
in  his  "  Itlneraiy  "  a  glowing  description  of  the  fish-ponds, 
the  vineyards,  the  hazel-groves,  and  other  attractions  of  his 
native  place,  all  now  nearly  or  quite  extmct.  The  coast, 
however,  is  picturesque,  and  shows  among  other  features  a 
cromlech  on  cliffs,  and  two  or  thi-ee  curious  fissures  about  lOO 
feet  deep,  in  old  red  sandstone  rock.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  net  value,  £198  with  residence. 
Patron,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  The  church  is  a  pe- 
culiarly irregular  ancient  structure ;  has  a  N  tower  in  the 
angle  of  transept  and  chancel ;  comprises  remarkably  formed 
S  aisle,  transept,  and  nave-vaults;  shows  very  curious  interior 
arches,  rising  from  square  piers  without  capital  or  im- 
post; contains  a  monument  of  the  De  Barris;  and  has  been 
restored. 

Manordilo,  Lower  and  Upper,  two  hamlets  in  Llandilo- 
fawr  parish,  Carmarthenshire,  on  the  river  Towy,  near  Llan- 
dilo.  There  is  a  post  office  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order  and  tele- 
gi-aph  office,  Llangadock. 

Manordivy,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  on  the  river  Teifi, 
at  the  boundary  with  Cardiganshire,  4  miles  SE  by  E  of  Cardi- 
gan. Post  town,  Boncath.  Acreage,  4443  ;  population,  691. 
The  parish  council  has  nine  members.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy 
in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £249.  Patron,  the 
Lord  Chancellor.     There  are  a  cliurch  and  a  chapel  of  ease. 

Manorfabon,  a  hamlet  in  Llandilo-fawr  parish,  Carmar- 
thenshire, on  the  river  Towy,  2  miles  NE  of  Llandilo. 

Manorowen,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  on  the  coast,  1^ 
mile  W  by  S  of  Fishguard,  and  13  miles  NW  of  Clarbeston 
Road  station  on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town,  Fishguard  (R.S.O.) 
Acreage,  1278;  population,  150.  Manorowen  House  is  the 
chief  residence,  and  stands  near  the  old  seat  of  Lewis  the 
antiquaiy.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's;  gi-oss  value,  £66.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1871.  There  is  a, 
Baptist  chapeh 

Manors,  a  railway  station  in  Northumberland,  on  the 
Newcastle  and  Tynemouth  railway,  between  Newcastle  and 
Heaton. 

Manselfield,  a  h.amlet  in  Nicholaston  pai-ish,  Glamorgan, 
near  Oswich  Bay,  6-k  miles  SW  by  S  of  Loughor. 

Mansell  Gamage,  a  parish  m  Herefordshire,  2  miles  SSE 
of  Mooiiiampton  station  on  the  Hereford,  Hay,  and  Brecon 
section  of  the  M.R.,  and  5  S  of  Weobly.  Post  town,  Here- 
ford; money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Staunton-on-Wye. 
Acreage,  1376  ;  population,  125.  Offa's  Dyke  passes  through 
the  parish.  Giirnons,  a  fine  castellated  mansion,  is  the  seat 
of  the  baronet  family  of  Cotterell.  The  living  is  a  oarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Hereford  ;  net  value,  £80.  The  church  is 
chiefly  Decorated,  and  was  restored  and  enlai"ged  in  1877,  It 
contains  a  sculptured  sepulchral  slab  of  the  13th  century, 
and  tablets  to  the  Cotterell  family. 

Mansell  Lacy,  a  pai'ish  in  Herefordshire,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  river  Wye,  2^  miles  NW  of  Credenhill  station  on  the 
Hereford,  Hay,  and  Brecon  section  of  the  M.R.,  4^  SSE 
of  Weobly,  and  7  NW  of  Hereford.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Hereford;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Staunton-on- 
Wye.  Acreage,  1316 ;  population,  195.  It  includes  the 
hamlet  of  Westmoor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with 
Yazor,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  net  value,  £165.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  is  ancient,  and  was  restored 
in  1860. 
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Mansergh,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  parish,  Westmorland,  on  the  river  Lnne, 
and  2|  miles  N  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale  station  on  the  L.  &  N.  W.E. 
Post  to\vn  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Kirkby 
Lonsdale.  Acreage,  26CS;  population,  239.  Mansergh 
Hall  is  a  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle;  gi-oss  value,  £189  with  residence.  Pa- 
tron, the  Vicar-  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  The  church  is  ancient 
and  good. 

Mansfield,  a  market-town,  a  municipal  borough,  and  a 
parish  in  Notts.  The  town  stands  on  the  river  Maun,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Nottingham  and  MansBeld  railway,  near 
Sherwood  Forest  and  the  "  Dukeries,"  2 J  miles  SE  of  the 
boundary  with  Derbyshire,  and  17j  N  by  W  of  Nottingham. 
A  Roman  station  probably  was  here,  and  many  Eoman 
coins  and  other  Eoman  relics  have  been  found.  An  ancient 
British  settlement  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  have 
preceded  the  Roman  station.  The  manor  was  a  hunting- 
seat  of  the  Mercian  and  the  Norman  kings ;  went  to  the 
Earls  of  Chester;  and  passed,  through  the  Hastings  and 
others,  to  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle,  and  from  them  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  "  The  Miller  of  Mansfield  "  is  familiar 
to  most  readers  acquainted  with  the  exploits  of  Robin  Hood 
in  Sherwood  Forest,  and  he  is  said,  in  Percy's  "  Eeliques,"  to 
have  given  entertainment  to  Henry  IL  A  mill  still  standing 
is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  miller's  mill. 
W.  Mansfield,  a  learned  friar,  Ridley  the  physician,  Dodsley 
the  author  of  the  "Toy  Shop"  and  "Economy  of  Human 
Life,"  Bishop  Chappell,  and  Archbishop  Sterne  were  natives ; 
Roberts,  the  first  worker  of  double-point  net  lace  in  frames, 
and  JIurray,  the  inventor  of  the  circular  saw,  were  residents ; 
and  the  fauiLly  of  Murray  take  from  Mansfield  the  title  of 
Earl. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  five  principal  streets,  radiating 
from  a  central  market-place ;  is  built  of  a  dark-coloured 
stone,  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  undergone 
considerable  improvement.  A  handsome  monument  to  Lord 
George  Bentinck  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  market-place ; 
It  was  erected  in  1860  at  a  cost  of  £1000,  has  the  form  of 
a  market-cross  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  is  24  feet 
square  and  50  high.  The  town-hall  stands  on  the  S  side  of 
the  market-place  ;  was  built  in  1836  by  a  company  of  share- 
holders ;  has  a  handsome  illuminated  clock ;  contains  a  sub- 
scription library  and  news-room,  and  a  spacious  assembly- 
room,  and  is  a  place  of  petty  sessions.  A  county  poUce 
station  and  court  is  in  Commercial  Street.  Public  baths 
were  erected  in  1853  at  a  cost  of  about  £1500.  There  ai-e 
also  a  mechanics'  institute,  with  library,  reading,  lecture,  and 
billiard  rooms  (science  and  art  classes  are  held  here) ;  a  Con- 
servative club  opened  in  1887,  an  accident  hospital  opened 
in  1881  and  rebuilt  in  1890,  several  almshouses,  and  a  work- 
house. The  parish  church  or  Church  of  St  Peter  shows  traces 
of  Norman  and  Eai-ly  English,  was  partly  burned  in  1304, 
is  chiefly  Later  English  with  tower  and  spire,  was  thoroughly 
restored  in  1870-71,  and  reseated  in  1884.  St  John's 
Church  was  built  in  1855  at  a  cost  of  about  £7000,  and  is 
a  handsome  stone  edifice  in  the  Early  Decorated  style.  There 
are  Congregational,  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Primitive  Methodist, 
United  Free  Methodist,  and  Unitarian  chapels,  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  meeting-rooms  for  Friends  and  Plymouth 
Brethren.  The  Wesleyan  chapel  was  rebuilt  in  1865  at  a 
cost  of  £2500,  and  is  in  the  Italian  Corinthian  style.  The 
public  cemetery  occupies  a  pleasant  spot  on  the  Nottingham 
Road,  about  a  mile  from  the  town  ;  comprises  about  10  acres; 
is  entered  through  a  tower  gateway,  surmounted  by  a  neat 
octagonal  spire ;  and  has,  at  the  sides  of  the  gateway,  two 
very  handsome  chapels,  similar  in  design.  The  grammar 
school  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  improved  by 
Aixhbishop  Sterne,  is  governed  by  trustees,  and  has  about 
£1200  a  year  from  endowment,  and  several  scholarships. 
The  present  building  was  erected  in  1875,  when  the  school 
was  reconstituted.  There  is  also  a  gi'ammar  school  for 
girls,  founded  in  1885  under  the  above  scheme  and  under 
the  same  management,  with  the  addition  of  three  ladies.  A 
fine  building  was  erected  for  the  purpose  in  1891-92. 
Clerkson's  Boys'  Chai-ity  School  was  founded  in  1731,  rebuilt 
in  1849,  and  enlarged  in  1879.  Thompson's  Charity  School 
was  founded  in  1786,  and  endowed  with  £600.  Brunt's 
charity  consists  of  houses  and  lands  in  Nottingham  and  other 
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places;  yields  about  £2000  a  year,  which  is  distributed 
yearly  among  upwards  of  400  persons.  Mrs  Heath's  alms- 
houses were  founded  in  1693,  were  originally  twelve,  but 
were  recently  increased  to  eighteen,  and  have  an  endowed 
income  of  about  £400.     There  are  several  other  charities. 

The  town  has  a  head  post  office,  a  station  on  the  M.R., 
three  banks,  and  several  good  inns,  and  publishes  two  weekly 
newspapers.  Markets  for  corn  and  provisions  are  held  on 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  A  market  for  stock  is  held  every 
Monday.  Fairs  for  cattle  are  held  on  10  July  and  first  Friday 
in  November,  and  a  hiring  fair  is  held  on  the  first  Friday 
of  November.  Stocking-frame  knittiug  was  formerly  carried 
on  extensively,  and  still  employs  a  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  has  been  gi-adnally  superseded  by  the  use  of  power 
looms.  Lace-thread  mUls,  both  in  the  town  and  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood, shoe  factories,  engine  and  machine  factories,  and 
iron  foundries  now  afford  the  chief  employment.  Excel- 
lent limestone  and  sandstone,  and  a  very  superior  kind  of 
moulding  sand,  are  largely  worked  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
last  contributes  much  to  the  success  and  increase  of  the  iron 
foundries.  A  double-tram  railway  from  Bull's  Head  Lane  to 
Pinxton  on  the  Cromford  Canal,  a  distance  of  7  J  miles  to  the 
SW,  with  a  branch  to  Codnor  Park  Ironworks,  was  long  of 
great  advantage  to  the  local  trade,  but  this  is  now  super- 
seded by  a  locomotive  line,  partly  identical  with  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  Nottingham  and  Mansfield  railway  and  partly 
a  branch  thence  going  into  junction  with  the  Erewash  Valley 
and  Chesterfield  railway.  The  town  received  a  chai-ter  of 
incorporation  in  1891,  and  is  divided  into  three  wards — East, 
North,  and  South.     The  population  is  15,926. 

The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Pleasley  Hill, 
Eadmanthwaite,  Moorhaigh,  Penniment  Houses,  Dalestorth, 
Bleak  Hills,  and  Oakham.  Acreage,  7252;  population, 
15,925.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  Peter's  has  a  popu- 
lation of  5695.  A  section  of  the  parish,  forming  the 
chapelry  of  St  John,  was  constituted  a  separate  charge  in 
1857,  and  has  a  population  of  6410  ;  the  ecclesiastical  parish 
of  St  Mark's  has  a  population  of  3820.  The  living  of  St 
Peter's  is  a  vicarage,  and  that  of  St  John's,  united  with  the 
chapelry  of  Pleasley  Hill,  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  that  of 
St  Mark's  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell ;  net  value 
of  St  Peter's  and  St  John's,  £218  and  £298— with  resi- 
dences ;  net  value  of  St  Mark's,  £160.  Patron  of  all,  the 
Bishop. 

Mansfield  Parliamtntary  Division  of  Nottinghamshire 
was  formed  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1886, 
and  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Popula- 
tion, 65,736.  The  division  includes  the  following:— Mans- 
field (part  of)  —  Blidworth,  Fulwood,  Heywood  Oaks, 
Hucknall-nnder-Huthwaite,  Kirkby,  Lyndhurst,  Mansfield, 
Mansfield  Woodhouse,  Selston,  Skegby,  Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
Teversall;  Nottingham  (part  of)  —  Annesley,  Eastwood, 
Felley,  Greasley. 

Mansfield  Woodhouse,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Notts. 
The  village  stands  three-quarters  of  a  mile  W  of  the  river 
Maun,  and  Ij  N  of  Mansfield,  was  burnt  in  1304,  is  a  large 
place  with  some  old  houses,  and  has  a  station  on  theM.R.,and 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Mansfield. 
The  parish  includes  part  of  Sherwood  Forest  and  the  private 
chapelry  of  StufFynwood,  and  comprises  4834  acres ;  popula- 
tion, 2819.  The  manor  and  much  of  the  land  belong  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  Debdale  Hall  is  a  chief  residence.  There 
are  some  hmestone  quarries,  A  small  double-ditched  Roman 
camp  is  at  Winny  Hill,  and  there  was  formerly  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  villa  in  the  North  Fields,  but  these  have  dis- 
appeared. Many  Roman  coins,  pavements,  urns,  and  other 
Eoman  relics  have  been  found.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  iu 
the  diocese  of  Southwell ;  net  value,  £300  with  residence. 
The  church  is  Early  English,  is  in  good  condition,  and  has  a 
beautiful  octagonal  spire  104  feet  high.  There  are  Baptist, 
CongiTgational,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels, 
a  meeting-house  for  Plymouth  Brethren,  an  endowed  school, 
and  a  village  hospital. 

Manson,  Great  and  Little,  two  hamlets  in  the  NE  of 
Monmouthshire,  2  miles  NNE  of  Monmouth. 

Mansrlggs,  a  small  township  in  Ulverstou  parish,  Lan- 
cashire, on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Leven,  1  mile  N  of  Ulver- 
ston.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office, 
Ulverstou.     Acreage,  569 ;  population,  67. 
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Manston,  a  parish  in  Dorsetsliire,  on  the  river  Stour,  2 
railes  KNE  of  Sturminstcr  Newton  station  on  the  Somerset 
and  Dorsetshire  Joint  railwaj'.  It  has  a  post  office  nnder 
Blandford ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Sturminstcr 
Newton.  Acreage,  1373  ;  population,  103.  Manston  House 
is  the  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Salisbury  ;  value,  i)330.  The  church  is  ancient,  with  a 
tower,  and  was  restored  and  beautified  in  1885.  There  is  a 
Wesleyan  chapel. 

Manston,  a  hamlet  in  St  Lawrence  parish,  Kent,  2  miles 
W  of  Ramsgate.  Manston  Court  was  the  seat  of  the  Jfan- 
stons,  who  settled  here  in  the  time  of  lung  John,  and  it  is 
now  a  farmhouse.  A  chapel  was  connected  with  it,  and  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  chapel  still  exist. 

Manston,  an  ecclesi.astical  parish,  formed  from  the  White- 
kirk  and  Barwick-in-Elmet  parishes,  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire, 
near  the  Leeds  and  Selby  railway,  3^  miles  E  by  N  of  Leeds. 
It  was  constituted  in  1818,  and  includes  the  hamlets  of  Old 
M.anston,  Stanks,  part  of  Whinmoor,  and  Crossgates;  the 
latter  has  a  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  and  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  nnder  Leeds.  Population,  1171).  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bipon  ;  gross  value, 
i:iSO  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Rector  of  Bainick-in- 
Elmet.  The  church  was  built  in  1847,  and  is  a  small  build- 
ing in  the  Early  English  style. 

Manswood,  a  hamlet  in  Critchell  parish,  Dorsetshire,  5J 
miles  NNW  of  Wimborne  Minster. 

Manthorpe,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  district  in  the 
palish  of  Manthorpe-cura-Little  Gonerby,  Lincolnshire.  The 
village  lies  1.^  mile  NE  of  Grantham  station  on  the  G.N.R., 
is  included  in  the  Grantham  parliamentary  borough,  and  has 
a  post  office  nnder  Grantham ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Grantham.  Acre.age  of  the  parish.  1304 ;  population, 
3467 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  with  Londonthorpe,  380 
The  ecclesiastical  district  comprises  but  a  small  part  of  the 
parish,  and  was  constituted  in  1849.  Eai-1  Brownlow  is  lord 
of  the  manor  and  sole  proprietor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
united  with  the  vicarage  of  Londonthorpe,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln;  net  value,  £11)8  with  residence.  Patron,  Earl 
Brownlow.  The  church  was  bnilt  in  1848,  is  a  building  of 
stone  in  the  Early  Decorated  English  style,  and  comprises 
nave,  S  porch,  chancel,  and  vestry,  with  tower  and  sphe. 

Manthorpe,  a  hamlet  and  a  township  in  Witham-on-the- 
Hill  parish,  Lincolnshire,  3  miles  SW  by  S  of  Bourn,  and 
1  mile  W  from  Thurlby  station  on  the  G.N.R.  Acreage,  978 ; 
population,  93.  Bowthorpe  Park  is  now  a  farm,  and  has  a 
Tery  old  oak  tree,  45  feet  in  girth,  with  a  hollow  in  the  trunk 
capable  of  holding  fifteen  persons.  There  are  strong  mineral 
springs.     A  Wesleyan  chapel  was  erected  in  1875. 

Manton,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Lincoln- 
shire. The  township  lies  near  Ermine  Street,  2  miles  N  of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey  station  on  the  M.S.  &  L.R.,  and  6  SW  of 
Glanford  Brigg.  It  h.as  a  post  office  under  Kirton-in-Lind- 
sey (R.S.O.);  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey.  Acreage,  2 17G  ;  population,  76.  The  parish  con- 
tains also  the  townships  of  Cleatham  and  Twigmore,  and 
comprises  4514  acres:  population,  237.  The  manor  of 
Manton  belongs  to  the  Dalison  family,  and  that  of  Cleat- 
ham,  with  Cleatham  H.iU,  to  the  Maw  family.  Traces  of 
an  ancient  camp,  where  spears,  coins,  and  other  relics  have 
been  found,  are  between  Manton  and  Scawby.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  tlie  diocese  of  Lincoln;  gross  value,  £159  with 
residence.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1861,  and  is 
chiefly  of  bine  lias  limestone  in  the  Early  Decorated  style 

Manton,  a  hamlet  in  Worksop  parish,  Notts,  1^  mile  E  of 
Worksop. 

Manton,  a  lillage  and  a  parish  in  Rutland.  The  village 
stands  on  an  eminence  adjacent  to  the  Syston  and  Peter- 
borough and  Nottingham  and  Kettering  branches  of  the 
M.R.,  on  which  it  has  a  station,  near  the  river  Gwash,  3J 
miles  SSE  of  Oakham.  It  has  a  post  office  under  0.akham ; 
money  order  office,  Wing ;  telegi-aph  office  at  railway  sta- 
tion. Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  1181;  population,  321; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Martinsthorpe,  327.  The  manor 
belonged  to  Clugny  Abbey  and  the  Beauchamps,  and  now  be- 
longs to  the  Bradley  family.  A  tunnel,  nearly  a  mile  long, 
takes  the  railway  through  Manton  Hill.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  wliich  was  united  in  1882  to  the  sinecure  rectory 
of  Martinsthorpe,  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  ;  gi-oss  value. 
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£85.  The  church  stands  on  a  height  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  is  an  old  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  Norman  style, 
with  bell-tnrret,  and  was  restored  in  1887.  A  chantry  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  by  W.  Wade,  but  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Manton,  a  tithing  in  Preshute  parish,  Wilts,  on  the  river 
Kennet,  1  mile  SW  of  Marlborough. 

Manuden  or  Manewden,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Essex. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Stort,  2  miles  E  of  the  bound- 
aiywith  Herts,  2  NW  from  Stanstead  station  on  the  G.E.R., 
and  4  N  of  Bishop  Stortford,  and  has  a  pleasure  fair  on 
Easter  Monday,  and  a  post  office  under  Bishop  Stortford ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Stanstead.  The  parish 
comprises  2631  acres;  population,  683.  The  two  manors 
of  Manuden  Hall  and  Battles  Hall  belong  to  the  Gosling 
family.  JIanuden  House,  a  large  modern  mansion,  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  belongs  to  the  Thomas 
family.  Manuden  Hall  is  a  chief  residence,  and  belongs  to 
the  Goslings.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
Albans;  net  value,  £104  with  residence.  The  church,  a 
building  of  flint  and  stone  in  the  Early  Gothic  style,  consists 
of  nave,  S  aisle,  N  transept,  and  chancel,  with  tower  and 
spire,  and,  excepting  the  transept,  was  fully  restored  in  1864. 
There  is  a  Congregational  chapel.  Mallow  Green  is  a  hamlet 
about  1|  mile  to  the  W  of  the  village. 

Manutton.     See  Menupton. 

Maperton,  a  parish  in  Somerset,  4  miles  from  Temple 
Combe  Junction  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  and  5  N  of  Milborne 
Port.  It  contains  the  hamlet  of  Clapton,  and  its  post  town 
is  Wincanton,  under  Bath.  Acreage,  1152;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  176  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  201.  Good  free- 
stone is  quarried  and  bricks  are  made.  Maperton  House  is 
the  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells ;  value,  £285  with  residence.  Patron,  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford.  The  chnrch  is  Eaiiy  English,  and 
consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  tower. 

Mapesbiiry,  a  hamlet  near  Willesden,  in  Middlesex.  It 
gives  its  name  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Maplebeck,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Notts,  on  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  river  Trent,  4^  miles  N  by  E  of  Southwell  station. 
Post  town  and  money  order  office,  Newark ;  telegraph  office, 
Southwell  Acreage,  119G  ;  population,  114.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell ;  gross  value,  £47. 
The  church  is  old  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with 
tower  and  low  spire. 

Mapleborough,  a  village  in  Studley  parish,  Warwick- 
shire, 4i  mUes  N  of  Alcester.  It  has  a  chapel  of  ease, 
erected  in  1888  as  a  memorial  of  Mrs  Jaffray,  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  and  a  public  hall,  erected  in  1889. 

Maple  Cross,  a  hamlet  in  Rickmansworth  parish,  Herts, 
2  miles  SW  of  Rickmansworth. 

Mapledurham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Oxfordshure. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Thames  at  the  boundary  with 
Berks,  under  a  sheltering  ridge  of  hills,  2.^  miles  E  of  Pang- 
bourne  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  3 J  NW  by  W  of  Reading. 
Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Reading. 
There  is  also  a  money  order  and  telegraph  office  at  Pang- 
bourne.  The  palish  includes  the  tithings  of  Chawsey  and 
Gumey.  Acreage,  3068;  population,  445.  The  parish 
council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of 
five  members.  Mapledurham  House  is  a  Tudor  mansion,  the 
seat  of  the  Blount  family,  was  built  in  1523  by  Sir  Michael 
Blount,  was  fortified  for  Charles  I.  in  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  by  Sir  Charles  Blount,  has  a  fine  oak  staircase  with 
carved  vases  of  flowers  on  the  landings ;  contains  many 
interesting  pictures,  chiefly  family  portr.aits ;  and  is  sung 
by  Pope  as  the  place  to  which  his  "  Zephalinda "  retired 
from  London  when 

"  She  went  to  plain  work,  and  to  purling  brooks. 
Old-fashioned  halls,  dull  aunts,  and  croaking  rooks." 
A  beautiful  elm-ti*ee  avenue  nearly  a  mile  long  leads  from  the 
front  of  the  mansion,  and  a  row  of  shady  pines  stands  along 
nearly  all  the  road  from  the  village  to  Caversham.  Maple- 
durham lock,  on  the  Thames  navigation,  has  a  fall  of  5  feet. 
There  is  excellent  fishing  in  the  river  for  perch  and  pike,  and 
for  trout  in  the  weu-  pool.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Oxford;  net  value,  £450  with  residence.  Patron, 
Eton  College.  The  church  stands  embowered  in  trees  near  the 
river,  is  an  ancient  edifice  of  flint  and  stone  in  the  Late  Per- 
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pendicular  stjle,  was  restored  in  1863;  comprises  nave,  S 
aisle  and  chancel,  mth  new  stone  porch,  and  with  a  tower, 
raised,  in  1863,  24  feet  above  its  previous  height ;  has  in  the 
tower  a  clock  presented  by  King  William  IV.,  and  bearing 
the  royal  initials,  and  contains  a  handsome  monument  to 
Sir  Richard  Blount,  and  a  fine  brass.  There  is  a  domestic 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  attached  to  Mapledurham  House, 
which  the  public  are  permitted  to  attend,  and  an  almshouse 
for  sis  aged  men  and  women. 

Mapledurwell,  a  parish  in  Hants,  on  the  Basingstoke 
Canal,  3  miles  E  by  S  of  Basingstoke  station  on  the  G.W.R. 
and  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  Post  town,  Basingstoke.  Acreage, 
829;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  205;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, with  Newnliam,  624.  The  manor  belongs  to  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Newnham,  in  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester; joint  net  value,  £270.  Patron,  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.     The  church  is  ancient. 

Maplescombe,  a  hamlet  in  Kingsdown  parish,  Kent,  Ij 
mile  S£  of  Farniugham.  It  was  formerly  a  parish,  and  it 
still  ranks  as  a  chapelry,  and  as  a  living  is  annexed  to  the 
rectoiy  of  Kingsdown,  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester.  The 
ohm'ch  is  in  ruins. 

Maplestead,  Great,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  in  Essex.  The 
village  stands  on  high  ground,  1  mile  NE  of  the  Colne  river, 
2  miles  E  from  Castle  Hedingham  station,  and  2  NNW  from 
Halstead  station  on  the  Colne  Valley  railway ;  took  its  name 
from  maple  trees  which  anciently  flourished  on  or  around  its 
site,  and  has  the  repute  of  being  a  very  healthy  place.  It  has 
a  post  office  under  Halstead;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Castle  Hedingham.  The  parish  slopes  from  the  village 
to  the  river,  and  comprises  1824  acres  ;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  40G  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  425.  The  parish 
council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of 
five  members.  The  manor  belonged  at  Domesday  to  the 
Gemons,  passed  to  the  Deanes,  and,  with  Dynes  Hall,  be- 
longs now  to  the  Sperling  family.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans;  net  value,  £100  with  resi- 
dence. The  church,  a  building  of  stone  and  brick,  is  partly 
of  Early  Norman  date,  has  a  semicircular  apse  of  eai'ly  12th 
century  date  and  exceptionally  beautiful,  and  contains  two 
elaborate  monuments  to  Su-  John  and  Lady  Dean  (1610)  and 
their  eight  children.  The  chancel  is  about  100  years  more 
recent  than  the  apse.  The  church  was  enlarged  and  im- 
proved in  1861.  A  Diocesan  House  of  Mercy  for  women  was 
built  in  1868  at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  and  endowed  with  £250 
a  year,  is  a  quadrangle  in  the  Fu'st  Pointed  style,  and  in- 
cludes an  infirmary  and  chapel.  There  is  a  chapel  for  the 
Plymouth  Brethren. 

Maplestead,  Little,  a  parish  in  Esses,  2J  miles  N  of 
Halstead  station  on  the  Colne  Valley  railway.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Halstead;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Halstead.  Acreage,  1212;  population  of  civil  parish,  236; 
"of  ecclesiastical,  217.  The  chm-ch  belonged  to  a  preceptory, 
had  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  is  the  latest  and  smallest  of 
the  four  extant  round  churches  of  England,  was  restored  or 
rebuilt  in  1857,  retains  its  ancient  form  and  features,  is  in 
fine  Decorated  English  style,  has  a  circular  nave  30  feet  in 
diameter,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  six  clustered  columns, 
and  an  eastern  apse  or  semicircular  chancel,  measures  62  feet 
in  length,  and  contains  a  restored  Primitive  Norman  font. 
There  is  a  Congregational  chapel.  "  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
the  place  belonged  to  Robert  DosneI,'whose  daughter  Juliana 
mai-ried  William  son  of  Andelin  or  Fitz  Adhehn  de  Burgo, 
one  of  the  great  officers  attached  to  the  court  of  Henry  IL 
This  lady  in  1185  gave  the  whole  of  the  parish,  including 
the  church,  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  this  gift  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  her  husband  and  also  by  King 
John.  As  soon  as  the  Hospitallers  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  place  they  proceeded  to  erect  a  commandery,  which 
was  subject  to  the  priory  of  St  John  at  Clerkenwell.  In 
1705  Mr  Joseph  Davis,  a  Sabbatarian  (i.  e.  Seventh  Day 
Baptist),  purchased  the  manor  of  Little  Maplestead,  and  by 
will  left,  with  other  property,  the  titlics  of  the  parish,  two 
farms  of  about  200  acres  each,  and  advowson  of  the  living 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  subject  to  the 
payment,  under  which  the  purch.ase  was  made,  of  £10  a  year 
to  the  incumbent."  The  trustees  to  the  Sabbatarians  were 
formerly  city  men,  not  themselves  Sabbatarians,  as  males 
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could  not  be  found  in  the  sect  to  make  Irusteis ;  but  tiov, 
although  the  Sabbatarians  sepai'alcd  from  the  General  Bap- 
tists on  the  question  of  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day, 
the  General  Baptists  are  allowed  to  become  trustees  and  to 
share  in  the  funds  of  the  Sabbatarisms;  consequently  they 
now  have  the  appointment  to  the  living. 

Mapleton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Derbyshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Dove,  at  the  boundai-y  with  Staf- 
fordshire, IJ  mile  NW  of  Ashborue  station  on  the  North 
Staffordshire  railway,  and  is  a  pleasant  place.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Ashborne ;  money  order  and  tt-lugmph  office, 
Ashborne.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  l)o\c,  and  a  good  inn, 
and  it  is  a  resort  of  anglers.  The  p;nitli  comprises  SOU 
acres ;  population,  225.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  .annexed  ta 
the  vicarage  of  Ashborne,  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell;  net 
value,  £60.  Patron,  the  Bishop.  The  church  is  good,  and 
has  a  dome  surmounted  by  an  urn.  There  ai-e  almshouses  for 
two  widows  of  clergymen. 

Maplin  Sands,  a  shoal  or  foreshore  on  the  Esses  side  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  extending  from  Southend  7  miles 
eastward  to  Shoeburyness.  A  lighthouse  is  on  its  SE  side, 
was  erected  in  1841,  and  shows  a  fixed  light  visible  at  the 
distance  of  10  miles.  The  sand  of  which  the  shoal  or  fore- 
shore consists  was  alleged,  some  years  ago — by  the  promoters 
of  a  metropolitan  sewage  scheme — to  be  well  suited,  with  aid 
of  sewage  irrigation,  to  produce  hrsuriaut  crops  of  grass,  and 
an  experiment  was  made  in  1860  to  test  its  properties,  by 
removing  3000  tons  of  it  in  bai'ges  to  the  vicinity  of  the  out- 
fall reservoir  at  Barking  Creek,  spreading  it  there  over  an 
acre  of  land  and  fertilizing  it  exclusively  with  sewage,  and 
the  experiment  proved  eminently  successfid.  Up  to  the 
present,  however,  nothing  further  has  resulted  from  the 
experiment.  The  sands  were  purchased  by  the  Govcmmeni 
in  1893  for  artillery  practice. 

Mapperley,  a  township  .and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  ia 
Kirk  Hallam  parish,  Derbyshire,  on  the  Nulbrook  Canal,  2 
miles  from  Shipley  Gate  station  on  the  G.N.R.  and  M.R. 
and  7  NE  by  N  of  Derby.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Derby; 
money  order  office,  SmaUey ;  telegraph  office.  West  Hallam. 
Acreage,  982  ;  poptJation,  531.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  iu 
the  diocese  of  Southwell ;  net  value,  £129  with  residence. 
The  church  is  a  small  building  in  the  Gothic  style,  erected  in 
1851.  A  chancel  was  added  in  1893.  There  is  a  Wesleyan 
chapel.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring collieries. 

Mapperley,  formerly  a  hamlet  in  Basford  parish,  Notts, 
now  forms  part  of  Nottingham.  It  has  a  post  office  of  the 
name  of  Mapperley  Plains,  under  Nottingham.  There  is  a 
chapel  of  ease. 

Mapperton,  a  parish  iu  Dorsetshire,  2j  miles  SE  by  E 
of  Beaminster,  and  5  from  Bridport  station  on  the  G.W.R. 
Post  town,  Beaminster.  Acreage,  821 ;  population,  87.  The 
manor,with  Mapperton  House,  belongs  to  the  Compton  family. 
The  Uving  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  gross  %-alue, 
£260.     The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1704. 

Mapperton,  a  hamlet  in  Aimer  parish,  Dorsetshire,  5| 
miles  S  of  Blandford  Forum. 

Mapperton,  Somerset.     See  MiU'iiUxox. 

Mappleton  and  Kowlston,  two  hamlets,  a  township, 
and  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  Yorkshire.  The  hamlet  of  Mapple- 
ton lies  on  the  coast,  3  miles  SSE  of  Hornsea  station  on  the 
N.E.R.  Acreage  of  township,  1912;  population,  179;  of 
the  ecclesiastical  parish,  371.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
hamlets  of  Rowlston  and  Great  Cowdcn,  and  part  of  the 
township  of  Great  Hatfield,  and  it  has  a  post  office  under 
Hull ;  money  order  and  telegraph  ollice,  Hornsea.  The. 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Yoik;  net  value,  £215 
withresidence.  Patron,  the  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding. 
The  church  is  an  edifice  in  the  Early  English  and  Decorated 
styles,  with  tower  and  spire,  restored  in  18.")5-56,  .and  con- 
tains in  a  N  chantry  a  white  marble  allar-tomb  to  Mr 
Brough,  Marshal  of  the  High  Court  uf  Admiralty,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  of  Admiral  Wyiv^.  1  lie  sia  is  encroaching 
on  the  land,  and  threatens  ivmtu.illv  lo  swallow  up  the 
church.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  cl,a|,rl,  l:ixxU'A  in  1890. 

Mappleton,  Derbyshue.     Sec  il.vi'i.LTux. 

Mapplewell,  a  village  in  Dartou  township  and  parish, 
W.  B.  Yorkshire,  3  miles  NNW  of  Barnslcy,  and  1  mile  from 
Darton  station  on  the  L.  &  Y.R.  It  has  a  post  and  money 
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order  office  under  Baiiisley ;  telegraph  office,  Barnslej.  It 
stands  on  an  acclivity,  is  scattered  and  populous,  and  shares 
in  the  employment  of  extensive  coUieries,  and  in  iron  nail- 
making.  There  are  a  mission  church,  and  Wesleyan,  New 
Connexion,  and  Free  Methodist  chapels. 

Mapplewell  Longdale,  formerly  an  extra-parochial  tract, 
now  a  palish,  in  Barrow-upon-Soar  union,  Leicestershire,  2 
miles  S  of  Loughborough.  It  was  united  in  1841  with  part 
of  the  township  of  Woodhouse  to  form  the  ecclesiastical 
pai-ish  of  Woodhouse  Eaves. 

Mappowder,  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire,  6  miles  XE  by  E  of 
Cerne  Abbas,  and  6  SW  of  Sturminster  Newton  station  on  the 
Somerset  and  Dorset  Joint  railway.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Blandford ;  moneyorder  and  telegraph  office,  Haselbury  Bryan. 
Acreage,  1001 ;  population,  195.  Stone  is  quarried.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  value,  £280 
with  residence.  The  church  is  a  fine  edifice  with  a  tower,  has 
been  restored,  and  contains  a  Norman  font,  an  effigies  of  a 
ci-usader,  and  monuments  of  the  Cokers.  John  Coker,  author 
of  the  "  Survey  of  Dorset,"  was  a  native. 

Marazion  or  Market  Jew,  a  township  and  a  chapelry 
in  Cornwall.  The  township  stands  on  Mounts  Bay,  under  a 
hill,  with  a  station  on  the  G.W.E.  called  Marazion  Road,  320 
miles  from  London  and  3  from  Penzance.  It  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  Acreage,  716 ;  population, 
1342.  It  was  formerly  called  Marghasjewe  and  Marghasion; 
is  called  by  Leland  Marhasdethon  or  Forum  Jovis,  and  by 
the  editors  of  the  old  Mag.  Brit.  JIarket  Jupiter,  Market 
.Tew,  or  Market  Ju;  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  settled  or  inhabited  by  Jews,  for  collecting  and  selling 
tin,  and  to  have  been  named  by  them  Mara  Zion,  signifying 
"  Bitter  Zion ; "'  appears  to  have  been  once  a  place  of  consider- 
able consequence,  both  as  a  seat  of  trade,  and  as  the  head- 
quarters of  pilgrims  to  St  Michael's  Mount ;  was  pillaged  by 
the  French  in  the  time  of  Henry  ^^II.,  and  by  the  Cornish 
rebels  in  that  of  Edward  Y. ;  obtained  a  chai-ter  from  Queen 
Elizabeth,  vesting  its  government  in  a  mayor,  8  aldermen, 
and  12  capital  burgesses;  but  by  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  in  1883  the  corporation  was  dissolved.  It  lost  much 
of  its  importance  by  the  suppression  of  the  neighbouring  priory 
and  the  growing  prosperity  of  Penzance.  It  is  irregularly 
aligned  and  indifferently  built;  is  connected  with  St  Michael's 
Mount  by  a  causeway  1200  feet  long,  but  above  water  during 
only  fom-  hom-s  of  every  twelve  of  the  tide ;  carries  on  rope- 
making,  an  import  trade  in  coal,  iron,  and  timber,  and  a  little 
business  in  connection  with  neighbouring  mines.  It  has 
three  inus,  a  church,  four  dissenting  chapels,  and  a  market- 
hall  erected  in  1871.  The  church  stands  at  some  distance, 
and  has  been  rebuilt.  There  are  chapels  for  Congregationalists, 
Friends,  Wesleyans,  and  United  Free  Methodists.  The 
chapelry  includes  the  town,  and  is  in  the  palish  of  St  Hilary. 
Large  quantities  of  flowers,  brocoli,  and  potatoes  ai*e  gi'own. 
Asbestos,  actinolite,  u'on-ore,  and  other  rare  and  useful 
minerals  are  found.  About  1000  Roman  coins  have  been 
discovered.  Marazion  is  a  favourite  resort  of  invahds,  on 
account  of  the  mildness  of  its  atmosphere.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Truro;  gross  value,  £145  with 
residence.     Patron,  the  Vicar  of  St  Hilary. 

Marble  Hill,  a  hamlet  in  Twickenham  parish,  Middlesex, 
adjacent  on  the  E  to  Twickenham.  Marble  Hill  House  was 
built  by  George  II.  for  Lady  Suffolk,  after  designs  by  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  passed  to  the  Peels,  and  was  for  some  time 
the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  The  gardens  con- 
nected with  it  were  laid  out  by  Pope. 

Marbury,  a  township  in  Great  Budworth  parish,  Cheshire, 
on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  near  the  river  Weaver,  1|- 
mile  N  of  Nortliwich.  Post  town,  Northwich.  Acreage,  384; 
population,  56.  The  manor  belonged  in  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  to  the  Jlarburys,  passed  in  1708  to  Earl  Rivers,  went  by 
maniage  to  the  Earl  of  Barrymore,  passed  to  the  Bari-ys,  and 
with  Marbury  Hall  belougs  now  to  the  Smith-Barry  family. 
The  hall  is  a  large  brick  mansion  with  stone  facings,  contains 
a  fine  selection  of  paintings  and  antique  sculptures,  and  stands 
in  beautiful  grounds  overlooking  Budworth  Mere,  a  l.ake  of 
80  acres. 

Marbury,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Cheshire. 

The  village  stands  adjacent  to  the  Ellesmere  Canal,  1^  mile 

N  of  the  boundaiy  with  Salop,  3  miles  NIV  of  Wrenbury 

station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  34  NNE  of  Whitchurch ; 
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occupies  a  charming  site,  engirt  with  lakelets,  covermg  32 
acres ;  presents  a  pleasing  appearance  of  quaint,  clean,  white 
buildings,  picked  out  with  black;  commands  picturesque 
views  in  all  directions  ;  and  is  noted  for  its  salubrity.  It  has 
a  post  office  under  Whitchurch  ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Whitchurch.  The  township  bears  the  name  of  Marbury- 
with-Quoisley,  and  comprises  2166  acres;  population,  340. 
The  palish  contains  also  the  township  of  Norbury,  and  com- 
prises 3719  acres;  population,  686.  There  are  two  parish 
councils — one  for  each  township.  Slarbuiy  Manor  belonged 
to  the  Breretons,  passed  to  the  Tattons  and  others,  and  with 
Marbm-y  Hall  belongs  now  to  the  Poole  family.  Norbury 
Manor  belongs  to  the  Marqm's  of  Cholmondeley.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Chester;  net  value,  £114  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Rector  of  Wliitchurch.  The  church 
is  Perpendicular,  with  a  chancel  of  1824 ;  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  fine  tower;  has  a  memorial  E 
window  to  Captain  W.  Poole,  who  fell  in  the  attack  on  the 
Redan  at  Sebastopol;  and  was  restored  in  1892-93  at  a 
cost  of  £2462.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Congregational 
chapels  at  Norbury. 

March,  a  market-town,  a  parish,  and  the  head  of  a  petty 
sessional  division  and  coanty  court  district  in  Cambridgeshire. 
The  town  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  navigable  Nene,  9  miles 
S  from'Wisbech,  14  NWfrom  Ely,  14^  E  from  Peterborough, 
and  86  from  London  by  rail,  at  an  important  junction 
of  the  G.E.R.  and  G.N.E.,  on  which  it  has  a  station.  It  is 
situated  for  the  most  part  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Nene, 
over  which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge  of  one  arch,  rebuilt  in 
1850 ;  comprises  a  spacious  market-place  and  several  well- 
built  streets ;  has  during  recent  yeai-s  undergone  gi-eat  im- 
provements, and  is  a  busy,  thriving  place.  It  is  governed  by 
an  urban  district  council  of  sixteen  members,  and  is  supplied 
with  water  by  the  Wisbech  Waterworks  Co.,  the  water  being 
brought  through  mains  from  Wisbech,  a  distance  of  about  10 
miles.  The  public  buildings  include  a  guildhall,  temperance 
hall,  corn  exchange,  police  station,  post  office,  and  grammar 
school.  The  gmldhall,  which  stands  in  the  High  Street,  is  a 
plain  building  of  brick.  The  temperance  hall  has  a  coffee 
house  and  hotel  attached,  and  was  erected  in  1885  at  a  cost 
of  upwards  of  £1000.  The  com  exchange  is  used  for  a 
weekly  market,  which  is  held  on  Wednesday,  for  corn  and 
seeds.  A  public  hall  at  the  end  of  Broad  Street  was  erected 
in  1895.  The  police  station  stands  at  the  back  of  the 
county  court,  High  Street ;  and  the  post  office,  which  was 
erected  in  1887,  stands  in  the  High  Sti-eet,  close  to  the  bridge 
over  the  Nene.  The  grammar  school,  founded  in  1696  and 
endowed  with  lands  in  White's  Fen,  was  rebuilt  in  1876,  and 
has  accommodation  for  eighty  boys.  The  land  of  the  parish 
is  flat  and  natm-ally  marshy,  but  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  is  kept  in  good  condition  by  steam  drainage.  It  is  divided 
into  six  dishicts,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  drainage, 
and  it  yields  heavy  crops  of  good  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  The 
industries  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  include  numerous 
mills,  driven  by  steam  and  wind,  for  grinding  corn,  engineer- 
ing works,  manure  works,  and  the  manufacture  of  agricnltui-al 
implements.  There  are  two  banks,  a  head  post  office,  and 
three  chief  inns.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  before 
■Whit-Sunday,  and  the  third  Tuesday  in  Oct.  For  ecclesias- 
tical purposes  the  town  is  divided  into  the  four  ecclesiastical 
parishes  of  St  Wendreda,  St  Jlary,  St  John,  and  St  Peter. 
The  church  of  St  Wendreda,  which  stands  about  a  mile  from 
the  town  on  the  London  Koad,  was  erected  in  1343,  and  is  a 
building  in  the  Gothic  style,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles, 
S  porch,  and  an  embattled  western  tower  and  spire.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  splendidly-carved  oak  roof  of  fine  Perpen- 
dicular open  work,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  of  its  class  in 
England.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  net 
value,  £550  with  residence.  The  church  of  St  M.oiy,  which 
stands  at  Westry,  about  2  miles  N  of  the  town,  is  a  modern 
building  of  stone  in  the  Decorated  style.  The  living  is  a 
rectoiy  m  the  diocese  of  Ely;  net  value,  £963  with  residence. 
The  church  of  St  John,  wMch  stands  on  the  Station  Road,  is 
a  modern  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  English  and  Deco- 
rated styles.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ely ; 
net  value,  £648  with  residence.  The  church  of  St  Peter  is 
a  fine  building  of  stone,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  spire.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ely;  net  value,  £530.  A 
chapel  of  ease  to  St  Mary  was  erected  in  1891  at  West  Fen, 
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and  is  a  small  building  of  stone  in  the  Decorated  style,  and 
there  are  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Baptist  chapels. 
There  is  a  cemetery  of  about  3^  acres,  on  the  Station  Road, 
with  a  mortuary  chapel.  Ai-ea  of  the  parish,  19,669  acres 
of  land  and  108  of  water ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
6988 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  Windreda,  972 ;  of  St 
JIary,634;  of  St  John,  3685;  and  of  St  Peter,  1697.  Three 
Tirns  and  some  Roman  coins  were  found  in  1730  at  Robin 
Ooodfellow's  Lane,  near  the  town,  and  an  altar,  coins,  and 
other  relics  were  found  at  Elm. 

Marchalad  and  Branar,  a  township  in  Lhangerniew 
parisli,  Denbighshire,  7^-  miles  NE  of  Llanrwst. 

Marcham  or  Marsham,  a  village  and  a  pjirish  in  Berks. 
The  village  stands  near  the  river  Ock,  Ij  mile  NW  of  the 
Berks  and  Wilts  Canal,  and  2§  miles  W  of  Abingdon  station 
on  the  G.W.R.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under 
Abingdon ;  telegi-aph  office,  Abingdon.  The  parish  contains 
also  the  township  of  Frilford  and  the  chapelry  of  Garford. 
Acreage,  2424;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  707;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  with  Garford,  874.  The  manor,  with  Marcham 
Park — a  mansion  of  stone  standing  in  a  well-timbered  park 
of  40  acres — belongs  to  the  Duffield  family.  Sheepstead 
House  and  Oakley  House  ai'e  chief  residences.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage,  united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Garford,  in 
the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  net  value,  £243  with  residence. 
Patron,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1837;  is  a  large  building  of  stone  in  the  Perpendicular  style; 
and  comprises  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  western  Early  English 
tower.  The  chapelry  of  Garford  is  about  2  miles  W  by  S  of 
Jlarcham.  Acreage,  1058;  population,  167.  It  has  a  small 
■chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Luke,  which  is  a  building  of  stone  in 
the  Early  English  style.  The  township  of  Frilford  is  1  mile 
NW.  Area,  1238  acres ;  popal.ation,  150.  There  is  a  Baptist 
chapel  at  Mai'cham  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Frilford.  Some 
Roman  remains  were  discovered  at  Frilford  in  1883. 

Marchamley,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Hodnet  parish, 
Salop,  5t^  miles  E  of  Wem. 

Marchant,  Le,  a  small  one  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
adjacent  to  Guernsey.     It  is  uninhabited. 

Marchington,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Hanbury  parish,  Staffordshke.  The  village  stands 
adjacent  to  the  river  Dove  and  the  boundary  with  Derbyshire, 
Si  miles  ESE  of  Uttoxeter,  and  has  a  station  on  the  North 
Staffordshire  railway  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
ofEce  under  Uttoxeter.  The  township  comprises  2493  acres; 
population,  526.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  Marchington 
Woodlands,  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield ;  joint  net  value,  £301 
with  residence.  The  church  is  an  ancient  brick  edifice  with 
a  low  tower,  and  contains  a  monument  of  1592  to  Sir  Walter 
Vernon.  There  are  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  and  three 
almshouses. 

Marchington  Woodlands,  a  township  and  an  ecclesias- 
tical parish  in  Hanbury  parish,  Staffordshire,  2  miles  SSW 
of  Marchington  station  on  the  North  Staffordshire  railway, 
and  3^  SE  of  Uttoxeter.  Post  town,  Uttoxeter  (S.O.) 
Acreage,  2525 ;  population,  319.  Brook  House  and  Small- 
wood  Manor  House  are  the  chief  residences.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  annexed  to  that  of  Marchington,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield.  The  church  was  built  in  1860;  stands  on  an 
eminence,  among  richly-wooded  scenery ;  is  in  the  Geometric 
Decorated  style ;  compiises  nave  and  chancel,  and  has  a  NW 
tower,  with  lofty  broach  spire. 

Marchwiel,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Denbighshire. 
The  township  lies  on  the  river  Clywedog,  near  the  river  Dee 
and  Wat's  Dyke,  2  miles  SE  of  Wrexham.  It  has  a  post 
office  mider  Wrexham ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office, 
Wrexham.  The  parish  contains  also  the  township  of  Sont- 
ley.  Acreage,  3397  ;  population,  648.  Mai-chwiel  Hall  was 
a  seat  of  the  Broughtons.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value,  £444  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  church  was  restored  in  1788, 
and  contains  a  monument  to  Miss  Yorke  of  Erddig. 

Marchwood,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Hants.  The  village 
stands  on  South.ampton  Water,  4  miles  from  Totton  station 
on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
graph office  under  Southampton.  It  is  an  agricultural 
village  and  a  coastguard  station,  .and  has  extensive  powder 
magazines,  an  hospital,  and  banacks.  Under  the  Local 
<jOTernment  Act  (1894)  Marchwood  has  a  parish  council 
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ras  constituted  an  ecclesiastical 
1894.     Population  of  ecclesi- 
vicarage  " 


of  six  members.    The  parish 

one  in  1843  and  a  civil  one  i 

astical  pai-ish,  695.     The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 

of  Winchester;  net  value,  £150  with  residence.    The  church 

is  a  modem  edifice  of  white  brick  and  stone.     There  is  a 

Congi-egational  chapel. 

Marcle,  Little,  a  parish  in  Herefordshue,  on  an  .affluent 
of  the  river  Leadon,  adjacent  to  Gloucestershire,  3  miles  SW 
of  Ledbury.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Ledbury;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Ledbury.  Acreage,  1249;  popu- 
lation, 152.  Little  Marcle  Court,  foi-merly  a  seat  of  the 
Hanbury  family,  is  now  occupied  by  cottagers.  The  surface  is 
boldly  undulating.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford ;  net  value,  £150  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford.  A  new  church  on  a  fresh  site  was  built  in 
1869,  and  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  with  a  bell-turret. 

Marcle,  Much,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Herefordshire. 
The  township  lies  adjacent  to  Gloucestershire,  5  miles  SW 
of  Ledbury,  and  75-  NE  by  N  of  Ross,  and  has  a  post  and 
money  order  office  under  Gloucester;  telegraph  office,  Dy- 
niock.  Acreage,  4595  ;  population,  756.  The  parish  con- 
tains also  the  township  of  Yatton,  and  comprises  6047  acres ; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  923 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  930. 
The  manor  is  now  divided  into  Marcle  Audleys  and  Jlarcle 
Mortimers.  The  Mortimers  had  a  castle,  and  tradition  speaks 
of  an  EUingham  Castle,  but  the  site  has  not  been  identified. 
Homme  House,  originally  Elizabethan, and  Hellens, built  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.,  ai-e  chief  residences.  Aremarkable  landslip 
occurred  on  17  Feb.,  1575,  at  a  place  now  called  the  Wonder. 
Marcle  Hill  there,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  began  to  move 
"with  a  horrible  roaring  noise;"  it  kept  moving  till  the  19th, 
carrying  along  with  it  trees,  hedges,  and  cattle,  and  over- 
throwing in  its  progress  the  chapel  of  Kinnaston;  and  it 
eventually  settled  in  its  present  position,  with  an  elevation 
gi-eater  than  it  originally  had.  A  chasm,  40  feet  deep  and 
about  30  long,  remained  where  the  hill  originally  stood.  The 
living  is  a  vicai-age,  united  with  the  chapelry  of  Yatton,  in 
the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  gross  value,  £600  with  residence. 
The  chm-ch  stands  on  a  rising-ground,  is  chiefly  Norman, 
was  restored  in  1878,  has  a  castellated  tower,  and  contains 
monuments  of  the  De  Helions  and  the  Mortimers.  A  small 
chapel  adjoining  the  ch.ancel  was  erected  in  1628  by  Sir 
John  Kyrle ;  it  contains  an  alabaster  tomb  of  himself  and  his 
wife.     There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Marcross,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  on  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, near  Nash  Point,  6  miles  SW  of  Cowbridge,  and  7  S  of 
Bridgend.  Post  town,  Bridgend ;  money  order  office,  Wick; 
telegraph  office,  Llantwit  Major.  Acreage,  920  of  land,  with 
114  of  adjacent  foreshore;  population,  89.  There  are  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  castle,  remains  of  a  monastic  grange,  a 
cromlech  called  "  Old  Church,"  and  a  mineral  spring.  A 
landslip  occurred  on  24  July,  1833,  precipitating  about 
200,000  tons  of  limestone  rock  from  a  lofty  clift'  to  the 
heach.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff ; 
net  value,  £169  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Llandaff.  The  church  is  Norman,  and  was  re- 
stored in  1893. 

Mardale,  a  hamlet,  a  mountain-vale,  and  a  chapelry  in 
Westmorland.  The  hamlet  beai-s  the  name  of  Mardale 
Green,  lies  in  the  vale,  1  mile  S  of  the  head  of  Hawes  Water 
and  6^  miles  SW  by  W  of  Shap  railway  station,  and  has  a 
small  inn.  The  vale  descends  2 J  miles  north-north-eastward 
to  the  head  of  Hawes  Water,  takes  thither  a  streamlet  of  its 
own  name,  and  is  overhung  at  the  head  by  Barter  Fell,  ou 
the  E  by  Br.anstreet,  on  the  N  and  W  by  High  Raise  Whelter, 
High  Street,  and  Kidsty  Pike.  The  chapelry  is  partly  in 
Shap  parish  and  partly  in  Bampton  parish,  but  has  not  well- 
defined  limits.  Post  town,  Penrith;  money  order  office, 
Bampton ;  telegi-aph  office,  Shap.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle ;  gioss  value,  £136  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Shap.  The  church  stands  in  the  hamlet 
among  yews  and  sycamores,  and  is  a  small  building  with  a  low 
square  tower. 

Mardefield,  South.     See  JIakefield. 

Marden,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Hereford- 
shire. The  village  stands  on  the  river  Lugg,  IJ  mile  N  of 
Moreton  station  on  the  Shrewsbuiy  and  Hereford  (G.W.  and 
L.  &  N.W.  Joint)  railway,  and  5  miles  N  by  E  of  Hereford. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Hereford ;  money  order  and  tele- 
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graph  office,  Bodenham.  The  parish  includes  the  township 
of  Amberley  and  the  village  of  Wistaston.  Acreage,  3995  ; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  784;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  813. 
Harden  Court  and  Wistaston  Court  are  chief  residences. 
Sutton  Walls  was  the  site  of  the  camp  of  Caractacus  and 
afterwards  of  the  palace  of  King  Offa,  and  commands  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  view.  Grove  Hill  is  noted  for  com- 
manding a  still  more  extensive  view,  comprising  portions  of 
seven  counties.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford;  net  value,  £193  with  residence.  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford.  The  church  is  ancient,  was 
partially  restored  in  1860  and  again  in  1878,  consists  of 
nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  S  porch,  with  pinnacled  tower  and 
spu-e,  and  contains  a  fine  brass  to  Lady  Chute.  A  chapel, 
now  disused,  is  at  Wistaston.  Another  chapel  is  at  Amber- 
ley,  was  long  in  ruin,  and  was  restored  in  1865.  The  living 
of  Amberley  is  a  chaplaincy ;  gross  value,  £25.  Population, 
30.  A  well,  formerly  held  in  superstitious  repute,  is  within 
the  parish  church,  adjacent  to  the  spot  where  the  body  of 
King  Ethelbert  was  buried,  and  is  tabled  to  have  sprung  up 
on  the  removal  of  the  body  to  Hereford  Cathedral. 

Maiden,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The  village 
stands  near  an  affluent  of  the  river  Jledway,  with  a  station 
on  the  S.E.E.,  40  miles  from  London,  and  3  WNW  of 
Staplehurst.  It  is  a  picturesque  place,  and  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegi-aph  ofBce.  The  parish  contains  .also 
the  hamlet  of  Chainhurst.  Acreage,  7750  ;  population,  2350. 
The  parish  council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
consists  of  eleven  members.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Canterbury  ;  net  value,  £530  with  residence.  Pa- 
tron, the  Aixhbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  church  is  ancient ; 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower ;  and  con- 
tains a  very  cmious  font  of  1662.  The  building  was  restored 
in  1888.  There  are  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Methodist 
chapels.     Amhurst,  the  author  of  the  "  Craftsman,"  was  a 

Marden  or  Merton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Wiltshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Avon,  2  miles  SW  of  WooJ- 
borough  station  on  the  G.W.R  ,  and  6  ESE  of  Devizes,  and 
has  a  post  office,  of  the  name  of  Marden,  under  Devizes ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Woodborongh.  The  parish 
comprises  1286  acres;  population,  188.  Two  remai-kable 
tumuli  foimerly  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  240  feet  in  cir- 
cuit and  40  high,  .and  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  mark 
the  scene  of  Etheldred's  defeat  by  the  Danes  in  871 ;  but 
whether  they  were  sepulchral  barrows  or  the  earthwork  of 
an  ancient  British  temple  is  an  open  question.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbmy;  gross  value,  £120. 
Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol.  The  church  is 
ancient,  has  two  Norman  arches  and  an  embattled  tower, 
and  is  finely  ornate  both  without  and  within  ;  the  tower  was 
rebuilt  in  1885  and  the  nave  restored  in  1894.  There  is  a 
Baptist  chapel. 

Marden,  East,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  4  miles  from  Single- 
ton station  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R.,  and  12  SW  of  Midhnrst. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Chichester ;  money  order  office, 
Harting;  telegraph  office,  Walderton.  Acreage,  938;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  74  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  103.  The 
manor  is  one  of  four  Meredens  mentioned  in  Domesday  book, 
"was  given  after  the  Conquest  to  Roger,  Earl  Montgomery, 
and  was  annexed  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  to  the  prebend  of 
East  Marden,  then  founded  in  Chichester  Cathedral.  The 
Hvmg  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester ;  value,  £110 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  The 
church  is  Early  English,  and  was  well  restored  in  1875. 

Maxden  Hill.     See  TEwm. 

Marden,  North,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  4  miles  from  Eogate 
station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  and  10  SW  by  W  of  Midhm-st. 
Post  town,  Chichester;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Hai-ting.  Acreage,  697 ;  population,  39.  The  manor  is  one 
of  the  four  Meredens  mentioned  in  Domesday  book;  w.as 
given  after  the  Conquest  to  Roger,  Earl  Montgomery;  be- 
longed in  1475  to  Sir  George  Browne;  went  at  his  attainder 
in  1484  to  the  Crown ;  was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
WiUiam  Grenefield ;  passed  to  the  Jenmans,  the  Peckhams, 
and  the  Phippses ;  and  belongs  now  to  the  Hornby  family. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester ;  value, 
£80.  The  church  is  pure  Norman,  with  ckcular  E  end,  and 
has  been  restored. 
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Marden  Park,  a  seat  in  Godstone  parish,  Sm'rey,  in  .■» 
valley  near  Godstone  village.  A  pillar  in  the  garden  was 
erected  by  Sir  Robert  Clayton  in  memory  of  Thomas  Firman 
the  philanthropist,  who  died  in  1697;  and  a  flagstaff  tower, 
called  the  Castle,  on  an  eminence  within  the  grounds,  com- 
mands a  very  fine  and  extensive  view.  A  "  bourn,"  or  tem- 
porary rivulet,  bursts  out  at  times  of  rain  at  an  edge  of  the 
grounds,  nins  to  the  Wandle  at  Croydon,  and  was  formerly 
regarded  at  an  outburst  as  prognosticating  some  great  public 
disaster. 

Maxden  Up  or  Upmarden,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  5J  miles 
from  Rowlands  Castle  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  It  in- 
cludes the  hamlet  of  West  Marden,  with  a  post  office  at 
West  Marden ; .  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Walder- 
ton. Acreage,  2913;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  310; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  537.  The  manor  is  one  of  the  four 
Meredens  mentioned  in  Domesday  book,  has  always  been 
united  with  Compton  Manor,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Hornby 
family.  The  hving  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of 
Compton,  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester;  tithe  rent  charge, 
£355.  The  church  is  ancient,  but  has  been  partly  restored. 
There  is  also  a  church  at  Compton. 

Marden,  West,  a  tithing  in  Upmarden  parish,  Sussex. 
It  formerly  was  a  chapelry,  but  its  place  of  worship  has  dis- 
appeared.    It  has  a  post  office  under  Emsworth. 

Maidock,  a  station  in  Herts,  on  the  G.E.R.,  23  miles 
from  London,  between  St  Margaret's  and  W^idford. 

Mardy  or  Maerdy,  a  hamlet  in  Ystradyfodwg  parish, 
Glamorgan,  2  mUes  NW  of  Ferndale,  and  11  NNW  of  Ponty- 
pridd. It  has  a  station  on  the  Rhondda  branch  of  the  TafF 
Vale  railway,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegr-aph  office 
under  Ferndale  (E.S.O.)  Collieries  are  here.  It  forms  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Tylor's  Town.  The  chm'ch 
was  built  in  1886.  There  are  Baptist,  Congregational,  and 
Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Marefield  or  South  Mardefield,  a  township  in  Tilton 
parish,  Leicestershu-e,  7J  miles  SSW  of  Melton  Mowbray. 
Acreage,  620;  population,  25.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Hincks  family. 

Mareham-Ie-Fen,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  village  stands  6  miles  NE  by  N  of  Tattershall  station 
on  the  Lincoln  and  Boston  branch  of  the  6.N.R.,  and  5^  S 
of  Horncastle,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  under  Boston.  The  parish  comprises  2286  acres; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  803;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  775. 
The  palish  council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
consists  of  nine  members.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Stan- 
hope family.  There  is  a  navigable  drain  from  the  Witham 
to  New  Bolingbroke  and  Boston.  The  hving  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln;  net  value,  £320  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  church,  restored  in 
1873,  is  a  building  of  oolite  in  the  Early  English  and  Decor- 
ated styles,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a 
tower.    There  are  Primitive  Methodist  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Mareham-on-the-Hill,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshu:e,  2  miles 
SE  of  Horncastle  station  on  the  G.N.E.  Post  town  and 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Horncastle.  Acreage,  1298; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  126 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with 
High  Toynton,  250.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Turner 
family.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  vicarage  of 
High  Toynton,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  net  value,  £307 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  The 
church,  which  is  a  plain  building  of  local  green  sandstone, 
consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  beU-turret ;  was  repaired 
in  1804,  when  coins  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.  were 
found  in  its  walls.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Maresfield,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Sussex.  The  village 
stands  2  miles  N  of  Uckfield  station  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R. 
Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Uckfield. 
The  parish  includes  the  chapelry  of  Nutley,  and  comprises 
8132  acres ;  population,  2116.  The  manor  belongs  to  Vis- 
count Gage.  Maresfield  Park,  a  modern  brick  mansion  within 
extensive  grounds,  is  the  seat  of  the  Shelleys.  Much  of  the 
land  is  under  wood.  There  are  large  nursery  and  flower 
gardens,  brickworks,  and  com  mills.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
united  with  Ashdown  Forest,  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester  ; 
net  value,  £400  with  residence.  The  chm-ch  is  principally 
of  the  Perpendicular  period  and  style,  grafted  upon  a  build- 
ing of  much  earlier  date ;  there  is  an  Early  Enghsh  window  and 
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also  an  Early  Norman  one.  It  comprises  nave,  transepts,  and 
cliancel,  with  a  handsome  tower.  The  whole  building  was 
beautifully  restored  in  1879.  Christ  Church,  Aslidown 
Forest,  is  a  stone  building  in  the  Early  English  style,  and 
was  built  in  1881.  The  vicarage  of  Nutley  is  a  separate 
benefice.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Mare  Vergivum,  the  ancient  Roman  name  for  St  George's 
Channel. 

Marfleet,  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Hull 
municipal  borough,  in  the  E.  R.  Yorkshire,  on  the  Hnmber, 
2i  miles  E  of  Hull.  It  has  a  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  and  a 
post  office  under  Hull ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Hull.  Acreage,  1283  of  land,  805  of  tidal  water,  and  349 
of  foreshore ;  population,  235.  Sir  F.  A.  Talbot  CliiFord- 
Constable,  Bait.,  is  lord  of  the  manor.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  York ;  net  value,  £45.  Patrons, 
Simeon's  Trustees.  The  church  is  a  plain  building,  rebuilt 
in  1883  on  the  site  of  the  former  one.  There  are  a  Wes- 
leyan chapel  and  a  coastguard  station. 

Marford,  a  hamlet  in  Wheathampstead  parish,  Herts,  on 
the  river  Lea,  6J  miles  NW  of  Hatfield. 

Marford  and  Hoseley,  a  township  in  Gresford  parish, 
Flintshire,  ii  miles  NE  of  Wrexham.  Acreage,  650  ;  popu- 
lation, 264.  ' 

Maxgam,  a  hamlet  and  a  parish  in  Glamorgan.  The 
hamlet  lies  on  the  Julian  Way,  under  Margam  Hill,  near  the 
coast,  3  miles  E  of  Port  Talbot  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and 
6  SSE  of  Neath.  It  was  formerly  called  Pen-dar,  signifying 
"  oak  top,"  with  allusion  to  Margam  Hill.  The  parish  includes 
the  village  of  Taibach,  and  the  hamlets  of  Bronbil  and  Bryn, 
and  is  partly  within  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Aberavon. 
Taibach  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  (T.S.O.) 
under  Port  Talbot.  Acreage  of  the  parish,  18,064  of  land 
and  283  of  water,  with  1088  of  adjacent  tidal  water  and  fore- 
shore ;  population,  6274.  It  is  governed  by  a  local  board  of 
fifteen  members.  Mai-gam  Abbey  is  the  seat  of  the  Talbot 
family ;  takes  its  name  from  a  Cistercian  abbey  founded  in 
1147  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester ;  stands  on  a  rising- 
ground  backed  by  Margam  Hill ;  is  a  modern  mansion  in  the 
Tudor  style,  after  designs  by  Hopper ;  shows  two  fine  facades 
and  a  tower,  with  details  of  much  originality  and  beauty ;  and 
contains  some  ancient  furnitm'e,  several  antique  statues,  and 
a  fine  collection  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters.  The  gi'ounds 
around  it  are  highly  picturesque,  and  abound  in  interesting 
featm-es.  Margam  Hill  rises  to  the  height  of  about  800  feet; 
is  all  covered,  from  base  to  summit,  with  noble  oak-wood ; 
and  looks  from  a  distance  as  if  dressed  like  a  hedge.  Orange 
trees,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  ai-bntuses,  camellias, 
myrtles,  and  other  exotics,  gi-ow  Insmiantly  and  flower  in  the 
grounds  and  gardens.  A  bay  tree  stands  80  feet  high,  and 
spreads  nearly  60  feet  in  diameter.  An  orangery,  327  feet 
by  81,  contains  fine  trees,  many  of  them  20  feet  high,  and 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  cargo  of  plants  sent  from 
Holland  for  Mary,  the  queen  of  William  III.,  and  landed  on 
the  adjacent  coast  by  shipwi-eck  of  the  vessel.  Ar-cbilectural 
relics,  chiefly  of  the  old  abbey,  also  adorn  the  grounds.  The 
abbey  gave  entertainment  to  King  John  on  his  way  to  Ireland, 
and  was  sold  for  £640  at  the  dissolution  to  Sir  Rice  Mansel, 
an  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  chapter-house 
was  one  of  the  most  gi-aceful  buildings  of  its  class  ;  had  ex- 
ternally the  form  of  a  dodecagon,  and  internally  that  of  a 
perfect  circle ;  was  covered  with  a  beautiful  groined  roof ; 
lost  its  roof,  so  as  to  become  a  mere  shell,  in  1799  ;  and  is 
now  represented  chiefly  by  a  clustered  column  and  some 
minor  fragments.  Crosses,  effigies,  and  gravestones,  with 
sculptures  and  inscriptions,  formerly  stood  against  the  walls 
of  the  chapter-house  and  those  of  the  adjoining  cloister. 
Most  of  these  have  now  been  placed  within  the  church  for 
preservation  against  the  weather.  A  veiy  ancient  wheel-cross, 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  village,  and  presents  very  curious 
features,  also  is  there.  Bases  of  finely-clustered  pillars,  the 
steps  of  the  altars,  and  portions  of  tiled  pavement,  remain  as 
traces  of  the  church,  and  blend  singularly  with  flowering 
shrubs  of  the  shaven  lawn ;  and  the  W  end  of  the  church 
still  stands,  has  an  interesting  Norman  door,  and  forms  part 
of  the  present  parish  church.  Several  Roman  stones,  and 
some  vestiges  of  periods  prior  to  the  Roman,  are  on  the  ad- 
jacent hills.  A  nunnery  was  at  Eglwys  Nunyd,  about  a 
mile  from  the  abbey.     'The  general  surface  of  the  parish  is 
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hilly,  and,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  much  smoke  from 
Taibach  and  Aberavon,  is  finely  picturesque.  Coal  and  limo- 
stone  abound,  and  much  commerce,  chiefly  in  the  outlet  of 
mineral  produce  from  copper,  tin,  and  ironworks  in  the  valley 
of  the  Avon,  is  at  Port  Talbot.  There  ai-e  extensive  copper 
works  at  Taibach.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Llandaff;  gross  value,  £106  with  residence.  The  church 
was  restored  in  1873,  and  contams  monuments  of  the  Bussy, 
Mansel,  and  Talbot  families.  There  are  chapels  of  ease  at 
Taibach,  Oakwood,  and  Bryn,  and  Baptist,  Congregational, 
Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels.  A  new  church 
was  erected  at  Taibach  in  1895. 

Margaret  Marsh,  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire,  4  miles  NE  of 
Sturminster  Newton  station  on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset 
railway,  and  4  SW  of  Shaftesbury.  Post  town  and  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Shaftesbury.  Acreage,  552'; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  60  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  22G. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  E.ast 
Orchard,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury;  joint  net  value,  £210. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Iwerne  Minster.  The  church  is  a  small 
building,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1873. 

Margaret  Roothing  or  Roding,  a  village  and  a  parish 
in  Essex,  7  miles  NE  from  Ongar  station  on  the  G.E.R.,  and 
8  SW  from  Dunmow.  There  is  a  post  office  under  Dunmow ; 
money  order  office,  White  Roothing ;  telegraph  office,  Roxwell. 
Acreage,  1285:  population  of  the  civirparish,  237;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  216.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
St  Albans;  gi-oss  value,  £190  with  residence.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  building  of  rubble  in  the  Early  Norman  style. 
There  are  an  endowed  school  and  some  small  charities. 
A  fai-mhouse  in  this  parish,  called  Marks  Hall,  seems  at  one 
period  to  have  been  an  independent  chapelry,  and  now 
pays  tithes  to  the  rectory  of  Stondon  Massey. 

Margaret,  St,  a  parish  in  Herefordshu-e,  near  the  river 
Dore,  2  miles  S  of  Vowchurch  station  on  the  Golden  Valley 
railw.ay,  and  4  NW  by  N  of  Abbeydore.  Post  town,  Here- 
ford ;  money  order  office,  Peterehurch  ;  telegraph  office,  Pon- 
trilas.  Acreage,  2609;  population,  237.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  well  wooded,  and  the  higher  grounds  commands 
extensive  views.  Stone  is  quarried.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, united  with  the  vicar.ige  of  Michaelchurch  Escley,  in  the 
diocese  of  Hereford;  joint  gross  value,  £210.  The  church 
is  ancient,  and  was  partially  restored  in  1866. 

Margaret,  St,  a  village  within  the  borough  of  Mariborough, 
in  Wiltshire,  on  the  river  Kennet,  opposite  Marlborough.  A 
Gilbertine  priory  was  founded  here  before  the  time  of  King 
John,  and  was  given  at  the  dissolution  to  the  Stringers. 

Margaret,  St,  or  Street,  a  hiimlet  in  Ivinghoe  parish, 
Bucks,  on  Icknield  Street,  1  mile  NW  of  Great  Gaddesden, 
and  6i  miles  SE  of  Ivinghoe.  A  Benedictine  nunnery  was 
founded  here  in  1160  by  Henry  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. 

Margaret-at-ClifFe,  St,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent. 
The  village  stands  half  a  mile  from  the  coast,  1|-  from 
Martin  Mill  station  ou  the  Deal  and  Dover  Joint  railway,  and 
4^  miles  NE  of  Dover;  takes  the  suffix  of  its  name  from 
chalk  cliffii  overlooking  the  English  Channel,  and  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegr.aph  office  under  Dover.  The  parish 
contains  also  the  hamlet  of  St  Margaret's  Bay,  and  comprises 
1866  acres;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  828;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  972.  The  parish  council,  tmder  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of  seven  members.  The 
manor  has  always  belonged  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury. The  cliffs  curve  round  and  shelve  down  like  an 
amphitheatre,  command  a  fine  view  of  the  English  Channel 
and  the  French  coast,  and  ai-e  traversed  down  then:  broken 
sides  by  a  winding  road  from  the  village  to  St  Margaret's 
Bay.  St  Margaret's  Bay  is  noted  for  lobsters,  said  to  be 
the  finest  flavoured  ones  in  England,  and  for  prawns  of  a 
large  size,  and  is  the  commencing  point  of  the  sub-marine 
telegraph  across  the  Channel.  The  South  Foreland,  with  it& 
lights,  is  on  the  W  side  of  the  bay.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
with  West  Cliffe  annexed,  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbm-y ;  value, 
£240  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  CanteAury. 
The  church  is  fine  Norman,  of  Caen  stone ;  was  found,  on 
removal  of  a  thick  coating  of  plaster  and  whitewash,  to  have 
excellent  specimens  of  stone  carving;  comprises  a  nave  of 
four  bays  and  a  veiy  long  chancel ;  possesses  highly  interesting 
featm-es,  and  has  been  restored. 
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HTaxgaret's,  St,  a  railway  station  in  Stanstead  St  Mar- 
garet parish,  Herts,  on  the  G.E.K.,  20  miles  from  London. 

Margaret's,  St,  a  district  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Isle- 
worth,  but  partly  also  in  the  parish  of  Twickenham,  Middle- 
sex, on  the  river  Thames,  opposite  Richmond,  11  miles  from 
London.  It  has  a  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.K.,  and  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (T.S.O.)  under  Twicken- 
ham. St  Mai-gai-et's  Lodge  is  a  fine  modem  mansion,  and 
there  are  also  many  good  villa  residences.  There  are  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  Isleworth  parish  chm-ch,  a  Baptist  chapel,  and  a 
school  for  the  daughters  of  deceased  naval  officers. 

Margaret's  Bay,  St.     See  Margaret-at-Cliffe,  St. 

Margaret's  Island,  St,  an  extra-parochial  island  in 
Pembrokeshire,  2  miles  S  of  Tenby,  Acreage,  with  Caldy 
Island,  449  ;  population,  76.  It  is  connected  with  Caldy 
Island  at  low  water,  has  fine  cliffs  and  several  large  caverns, 
and  contains  fragments  of  a  monastic  building. 

Margaret,  St,  with  St  John  the  Evangelist,  a  parish 
in  Westminster,  Middlesex.  The  parish  forms  a  compact  and 
prominent  part  of  the  metropolis ;  lies  on  the  Thames  above 
and  below  Westminster  Bridge,  1^  mile  WSW  of  St  Paul's  ; 
adjoins  Victoria  station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.E. ;  is  traversed  by 
the  underground  Metropolitan  District  railway ;  is  in  the  SW 
Postal  District ;  contains  Whitehall,  Old  Palace  Yard,  Down- 
ing Street,  Parliament  Street,  and  Victoria  Street ;  includes 
n  detached  portion  comprising  Kensington  Palace  and  Gar- 
dens and  part  of  Knightsbridge,  includes  another  detached 
portion  at  Wright's  Lane,  Kensington,  fonning  the  site  of 
Westminster  District  Workhouse ;  and  contains  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster  Hall, 
Westminster  Guildhall,  Wellington  Barracks,  Hyde  Park 
Barracks,  and  many  other  conspicuous  buildings.  Acreage, 
with  St  John  the  Evangelist,  813  ;  population,  55,639.  See 
also  LoNDOx. 

Margaretting,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Essex.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Wid,  adjacent  to  the  G.E.E.,  2 
miles  NE  of  Ingatestone  station,  and  4  SW  by  S  of  Chelms- 
ford, and  has  a  post  office  under  Ingatestone ;  money  order 
and  telegi-aph  office,  Ingatestone.  The  parish  comprises 
2284  acres;  population,  511.  The  manors  of  Margaretting 
Hall  and  of  Coptfold  Hall  belong  to  the  Petre  family.  Copt- 
fold  Hall,  Peacocks,  and  Eweland  Hall  ai-e  chief  residences. 
Killigrews  was  a  moated  seat,  visited  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
became  a  fannhouse.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  St  Albans;  gi-oss  value,  £191  with  residence.  The 
church  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  Early  Perpendicular 
style  of  the  period  of  Henry  VI.,  stands  near  Ingatestone, 
and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  aisle,  with  wooden  belfry. 
It  has  an  ancient  octangular  font,  fom*  bells,  all  ancient, 
and  one  of  which  is  thought  to  date  from  about  1400,  and 
in  the  chancel  a  fine  and  perfect  window  of  stained  glass  of 
the  15th  century. 

Margate,  a  market-town,  a  municipal  borough,  a  member 
of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Dover,  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The 
town  stands  on  the  N  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  has 
stations  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R.  and  the  S.E.R.  It  also  has 
steamboat  communication  with  London,  Gravesend,  Thames 
Haven,  Boulogne,  &c.  It  is  3  miles  WNW  of  the  North 
Foreland,  5  NNW  of  Ramsgate,  and  72  E  by  S  of  London. 
It  was  originally  a  small  village  called  Meregate  or  Mer-gate, 
signifying  "  an  opening  or  gate  into  the  sea ; "  it  includes  the 
site  of  another  and  later  small  village,  called  St  John  or 
Lucas  Dane ;  and  it  long  continued,  even  after  the  junction 
of  the  two  villages,  to  be  only  a  small  fishing-town  and 
small  seaport.  It  had  a  wooden  pier  long  before  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  it  was  often  an  embarking  point  from 
England  to  Holland.  The  Elector-Palatine  and  his  wife, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jiimes  I.,  embarked  at 
it;  William  III.  more  than  once  sailed  from  it  and  landed 
at  it ;  George  I.  and  George  II.  landed  at  it ;  the  Duke  of 
JIarlborough  selected  it  as  his  place  of  embarking  and  of 
lauding  to  and  from  his  several  campaigns;  and  the  Princess 
Alexandi-a  of  Denmark,  on  her  way  to  be  married  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  anchored  ofi'  it  in  1863  in  order  to  receive 
the  first  municipal  congratulations  of  her  adopted  country, 
Margate  is  recorded  to  have  been  in  repute  "  for  fishery  and 
coasting  trade;"  but  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  Leland 
wrote,  it  was  "  sore  decayed. "  Its  houses,  even  at  a  later 
date,  like  those  of  Flemish  and  Scotch  fishing  towns,  were 
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generally  mere  cottages.  Several  farmhouses  and  private 
dwellings  of  the  time  of  Edward  IIL,  it  is  said,  still  remain 
of  antique  form.  But  it  began  toward  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  to  be  frequented  as  a  bathing-place ;  it  gradu- 
ally attracted  an  increase  of  visitors  by  the  purity  of  its  air 
and  its  firm  and  smooth  bathing-beach ;  it  acquired  about 
1790,  by  invention  of  one  of  its  own  inhabitants,  the  first 
bathing  machines  ever  used  in  England ;  and  it  has  con- 
tinued to  become  incre-asingly  attractive  till,  for  many  years 
past,  it  has  been  annually  frequented  by  a  temporary 
population  of  at  least  100,000.  The  influx  to  it  from  the 
metropolis,  both  by  steamers  and  by  railway,  is  very  gre.at, 
insomuch  as  to  render  it  practically  a  suburb  of  London.  It 
is  less  aristocratic  than  some  other  gi-eat  bathing  resorts,  and 
on  that  very  account  has  great  multitudes  both  of  temporary 
residents  and  of  flying  visitors.  There  is  a  grotto,  with  shell- 
work  in  floreated  patterns  lining  its  whole  extent,  and  ending 
in  a  groined  room,  in  which  it  is  said  a  Roman  altar  was 
found  when  the  cave  was  accidentally  discovered  several 
years  ago,  which  seems  most  probably  to  be  of  Roman  origin. 
No  other  explanation  seems  possible  of  the  character  of  the 
cement  in  which  the  shellwork  is  embodied.  Another  object 
of  interest  is  of  ecclesiastical  origin,  namely,  Salmstone 
Grange,  or,  as  it  was  once  called,  "  Rectory."  'These  build- 
ings and  ruins  are  situated  outside  Margate,  and  consist  of 
the  ancient  hall,  chapel,  and  dormitories  and  kitchens  of  the 
abbots  of  St  Augustine,  Canterbury,  who  were  owners  of  the 
rectorial  tithes  of  the  parish  of  St  John,  and  who  lived  here 
part  of  the  year  whilst  collecting  them.  The  ruins  are  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  especially  the  chapel,  which  dates 
from  1230,  but  which  succeeded  one  on  the  same  site  that 
had  become  decayed. 

The  town  stands  on  the  declivities  of  two  hills  and  along 
low  gi-ound  at  theu-  base.  It  is  well  laid  out,  has  good 
streets,  and  is  thoroughly  well  drained.  A  sea-wall  about  a 
mile  in  length  extends  along  the  coast  to  defend  the  town 
from  the  sea.  The  Marine  Terrace  lies  along  the  shore  con- 
tiguous to  the  sea-wall;  was  originally  1500  feet  long;  has 
been  extended  in  front  of  the  Royal  Crescent,  and  forms  a 
favourite  walk  for  residents  and  visitors.  The  Esplanade  or 
Marine  Drive  was  opened  in  1880,  and  leads  from  the  Marine 
Terrace  to  the  Parade.  This  fine  road  has  been  constructed 
on  a  site  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  is  lined  with  good 
buildings  and  shops.  The  Parade  is  continued  for  some 
distance  from  this  drive.  The  Fort  is  a  fine  promenade  on 
the  clifis  eastward  of  the  town,  having  in  the  centre  a  green 
on  which  a  bandstand  has  been  erected.  This  part  of  Mar- 
gate is  now  known  as  Cliftonville,  and  contains  some  fine 
residences.  A  pier  of  WTiitby  stone,  901  feet  long,  60  wide, 
and  20  high,  was  built  in  1810-16  by  Rennie  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  £100,000  ;  forms  a  grand  promenade  ;  and  has 
at  the  extremity  a  lighthouse  in  the  form  of  a  Doric  pillru-, 
open  to  the  public,  and  commanding  fine  sea-views.  The 
jetty  is  a  platform  supported  by  iron  pillars,  and  extending 
several  hundred  feet  from  the  shore,  was  constructed  in 
1854  for  enabling  steamers  to  land  their  passengers  at  any 
time  of  tide ;  and  this  also  is  used  as  a  public  promenade  ;  it 
was  considerably  enlarged  in  1876  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  large 
stracture  containing  a  pavilion,  bandstand,  and  several 
kiosks.  The  Market  was  erected  in  1820,  and  is  enclosed 
by  Tuscan  porticoes  and  iron  railings.  The  Town-hall,  near 
the  market,  is  a  plain  building,  and  contains  some  portraits. 
The  Droit-office,  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture with  a  portico,  and  has  an  illuminated  clock.  The 
Assembly  Rooms,  rebuilt  after  a  tire  in  1882,  are  handsomely 
fitted  up,  and  include  billiard-rooms  and  coffee-rooms.  The 
theatre  is  a  convenient  and  well-built  structure.  The  Hall- 
by-the-Sea  has  a  large  and  handsome  ball-room,  beautiful 
gardens,  which  are  well  laid  out,  and  a  menagerie.  The 
Clock  Tower,  at  the  junction  of  the  Marine  Terrace  and 
Esplanade,  was  erected  in  1889,  and  is  a  very  ornamental 
building  in  the  French  Renaissance  style.  The  Church  In- 
stitute in  Hawley  Square  maintains  lectmes  on  scientific 
subjects  during  winter,  and  contains  a  library  and  a  well- 
supplied  reading-room.  The  Clifton  Baths  are  excavated 
out  of  solid  chalk  rock,  comprise  a  series  of  subterranean 
passages,  and  include  a  library,  a  newsroom,  a  billiard- 
table,  and  an  organ.  There  are  also  baths  on  the  Lower 
Marine    Terrace.      St  John's   Church    dates  from   1050, 
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retains  some  Norman  portions,  is  constracted  of  rougli 
flint,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  witli  a  tower,  contains 
numerons  brasses,  and  was  restored  in  1876.  Trinity 
Cliiu-ch  was  built  in  1825,  is  in  the  Pointed  style,  of  brick 
■with  Bath  stone  dressings,  comprises  nave,  aisles,  and  chan- 
cel, and  has  a  tower  135  feet  high,  which  was  not  erected, 
as  is  so  generally  supposed,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Trinity  House,  and  serves  as  a  landmark.  St  Paul's  Church, 
CUftonville,  was  erected  in  1873,  and  is  a  fine  building  of 
Kentish  ragstone  in  the  Decorated  style.  A  Congregational 
chapel  is  in  Union  Crescent,  a  chapel  of  Lady  Huntingdon's 
Connexion  in  Addington  Square,  a  Baptist  chapel  near 
Cross  Street,  a  Wesleyan  chapel  in  Hawley  Square,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Victoria  Road.  The  Royal 
National  Hospital  for  Scrofula  stands  at  Westbrook,  is  a  neat 
building,  has  accommodation  for  250  patients,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  legacies  and  donations.  The  Alexandra  Alms- 
houses, in  memorial  of  the  Princess  Alexandra's  mareiage  in 
1863,  were  built  by  public  subscription  in  1866,  and  have 
an  elevation  somewhat  in  the  Italian  style.  There  are  a 
cottage  hospital,  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  an  infirmary  for 
children,  and  some  convalescent  homes. 

The  town  has  a  head  post  office,  several  banks,  and  is  a 
seat  of  petty  sessions,  county  courts,  and  quarter  sessions. 
Markets  are  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  have  a 
good  supply  of  meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  vegetables.  Fishing 
for  skate,  haddock,  soles,  flat  fish,  and  shrimps  is  carried  on, 
and  a  coasting  trade  is  conducted  in  corn,  timber,  and  coal. 
All  the  amusements  common  to  a  watering-place  abound. 
JIany  interesting  places,  with  featm-es  either  of  beauty  or  of 
antiquity,  are  in  the  near  neighbourhood  or  within  easy  dis- 
tance, and  contiibute  much  to  variety  of  recreation.  The 
town  was  made  a  municipal  borough  in  1857,  and  is  governed 
by  a  m.ayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  It  is  divided 
into  four  wtirds. 

The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Garlinge  and 
Woodchurch,  and  comprises  3919  acres  of  hand  and  618  of 
water  ;  population  of  the  civil  p.aiish,  21,367  ;  of  the  eccle- 
siastical, 19,017.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894 
the  hamlets  of  Garlinge  and  Northdown  became  niral 
parishes.  Dentdelion  or  Dandelyon,  1|-  mile  W  of  the 
town,  was  an  ancient  manor  house  belonging  to  a  family  of 
its  own  name,  retains  a  fine  castellated  gateway  of  about 
the  time  of  Henry  I'V.,  and  was  long  used  as  a  tea-g.arden. 
Hartsdown  House  is  a  farm  edifice  commanding  a  fine  sea- 
view.  The  living  of  St  John  and  that  of  Trinity  are  vicar- 
ages, in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury;  net  value  of  the  former 
£410,  of  the  latter  £500.  Patron  of  the  former,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  net  value  of  the  living  of  St 
Paul,  Cliftonville,  is  £300.  There  are  also  the  churches  of 
Garlinge,  All  Saints',  Westbrook,  and  St  Mary,  Northdown, 
and  a  mission  church  of  St  Barnabas,  the  two  latter  being 
connected  with  St  John's. 

Margidtmum.     See  Bridgford,  East. 

Maxham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  The  village 
stands  1^  mile  S  of  the  river  Nar,  3f  miles  SW  of  Na'r- 
borough  station  on  the  Lynn  and  Dereham  section  of  the 
G.E.K.,  and  7  W  by  N  of  Swaffham,  is  a  long  and  pleasant 
place,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order  otfice  under  Down- 
ham  ;  telegraph  office,  Narborough.  The  parish  comprises 
3981  acres  ;  population,  583.  Marham  House  and  Marham 
Hall  are  chief  residences.  The  manor  of  New  Hall  and 
Shouldham  belongs  to  the  Hare  family,  and  that  of  Old  Hall 
and  Westacre  to  the  Glentworths.  A  Cistercian  nunnery  was 
founded  here  in  1261  by  Isabella  de  Albini,  was  given  at  the 
dissolution  to  the  Hares,  and  has  left  some  remains  at  a 
farmhouse  a  little  W  of  the  chmch.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  net  value,  £354  with  residence. 
Patron,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  church,  which 
is  a  large  building  of  flint  and  stone  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  consists  of  nave,  S  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a  lofty 
tower,  and  is  good.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
ilethodist  ch.apels,  and  a  fuel  allotment  of  200  acres. 

Marhamchurch,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cornwall. 
The  ullage  stands  near  the  Bude  Canal,  IJ  mile  from  the 
coast,  2  miles  SSW  of  Stratton,  and  8  from  Holsworthy 
station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R;  was  known  at  Domesd.ay  as 
Maromcerch,  and  has  a  post  oflice  under  Stratton ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  oflice,  Stratton.     The  pai-ish  extends 
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to  the  coast,  and  comprises  2716  acres;  population,  484. 
The  m.anor  belonged  at  Domesday  to  the  Earl  of  Mortaigne, 
passed  to  the  Pyne,  the  RoUe,  and  the  Trefnsis  families,  and 
now  belongs  to  Lord  Churston.  An  inclined  plane  of  the  Bude 
Canal,  worked  by  a  waterwheel,  is  in  the  parish,  and  there 
is  an  iron  foundry.  The  firing  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Truro;  net  value,  £303  with  residence.  The  church  is 
ancient  but  good,  has  a  tower,  contains  some  old  monuments, 
and  was  restored  and  enlarged  in  1879.  There  are  Wesleyan 
and  Bible  Christian  chapels. 

Marholm,  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire,  IJ  mile  W  of 
Walton  station  on  the  II.R.,  and  4i-  miles  NW  by  N  of 
Peterborough.  Post  town,  Peterborough  ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  ofiice,  Clinton.  Acreage,  1412;  population,  157. 
The  whole  of  the  land,  with  the  manor,  belongs  to  the  Fitz- 
william  family.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Peterborough ;  net  value,  £188  with  residence,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Fitzwilliam  family.  The  church  is  partly  Norman, 
partly  Early  English,  partly  Later  English,  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  tower,  and  contains  some 
interesting  monuments  of  the  Fitzwilliams.  There  ai-e  en- 
dowed almshouses  for  four  poor  persons. 

Mariansleigh  or  Mary  Ansleigh,  a  village  and  a  parish 
in  Devonshu-e.  The  village  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the 
river  Mole,  3J  miles  SSE  of  South  Molton  station  on  the 
G.W.E.,  and  7  ENE  of  South  Molton  Road  station  on  the 
L.  &  S.W.R.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Als- 
weir  and  Little  Silver,  and  its  post  town  and  telegraph  oflSce 
is  South  Molton.  Acreage,  2030;  population,  201.  A  saw- 
ing and  turning  mill  is  at  Little  Silver.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  value,  £180  with  resi- 
dence. The  church  is  ancient,  and  consists  of  nave,  N 
aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  containing  five  bells.  There 
is  a  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Alsweir. 

Haiishes,  a  village  and  a  chapehy  in  Pickering  parish, 
N.  R.  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Derwent,  4  miles  S  of  Picker- 
ing.    There  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Marishes  Boad,  a  station  m  the  N.  R.  Yorlvshue,  on 
the  Whitby  and  Pickering  branch  of  the  N.E.R.,  3J  miles 
SSE  of  Pickering. 

Maristowe.    See  Marystowe. 

Mark,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset  The  village 
stands  near  the  source  of  the  river  Brae,  2|-  miles  ENE  of 
Bason  Bridge  station  on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  railway,  and 
6J  SW  by  S  of  Axbridge,  and  has  a  post  oflice  under  Bridg- 
water ;  money  order  office,  JIark  Causeway ;  telegraph  oflice, 
Highbridge.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  North- 
wick,  Southwick,  Perry,  Yarrow,  Vole,  Pilbrow,  Kings  Road, 
Harp  Road,  Dutch  Road,  Yard  Wall,  and  River  Bridge,  and 
is  cut  into  two  sections,  E  and  W.  Acreage,  4944 ;  popu- 
lation of  the  ci'-il  parish,  1039 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1024. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ; 
value,  £300  with  residence.  The  church  is  of  the  14th 
century,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a 
tower.  Some  fine  pieces  of  oak  caiTing,  formerly  in  the 
Bruges  Cathedral,  were  presented  to  the  chm-ch  in  1879.  A 
Wesleyan  chapel,  in  lieu  of  an  old  one,  was  built  in  1870. 
There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Mark  Beech,  a  chapelry  in  Cowden  and  Hever  parishes, 
Kent,  2^  miles  NE  of  the  meeting-point  with  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  and  half  a  mile  from  Cowden  station  on  the  L.B.  & 
S.C.R.  It  was  constitnted  in  1852.  Post  town  and  money 
order  and  telegi-aph  oflace,  Cowden.  Population  of  the  eccle- 
siastical district,  244.  The  higher  grounds  command  exten- 
sive views.  The  living  is  a  pei-petual  curacy  in  the  diocese 
of  Canterbury ;  gross  value,  £54  with  residence.  The  church 
was  built  in  1852,  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  small 
tower  and  shingle  spire,  and  has  some  painted  windows. 

Markby,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  near  the  coast,  3i- 
miles  NE  by  E  of  Alford  station  on  the  East  Lincolnshu-e 
section  of  the  G.N.R.  It  has  a  post  oflice  under  Alford ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Alford.  Acreage,  648; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  100  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  witli 
Hannah  and  Hagnaby,  185.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Massingberd  family.  A  priory  for  Black  Canons  was  founded 
here  before  the  time  of  King  John  by  Ralph  Fitz-Gilbert,  but 
has  left  no  vestiges.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with 
the  rectory  of  Hannah-cum-Hagnaby,  in  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln; net  value,  £133  with  residence.  The  church  is  an 
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ancient  building  of  brick  and  stone  with  a  thatched  roof, 
very  much  out  of  repair,  and  is  not  now  used.  An  iron 
church  was  erected  in  1855.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Mark  Cross,  a  hamlet  in  Eotherfield  parish,  Sussex,  2 
miles  KE  of  Eotherfield  station  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R.,  with 
a  post  and  money  order  ofSce  under  Tunbridge  Wells ;  tele- 
gi-aph  office,  Rothei-field.  It  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  and 
has  a  police  station.  The  living  is  a  vicai'age  in  the  diocese 
of  Chichester ;  value,  .£209  with  residence.  The  church  is 
a  small  stnicture  of  red  brick. 

Markeaton,  a  township  in  Mackworth  parish,  Derbyshu-e, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Dei-went,  1^  mile  NW  of  Derby 
station  on  the  G.N.R.,  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  M.E.  Post  town 
and  money  order  office,  Mackworth  ;  telegraph  office,  Derby. 
Acreage,  1867;  population,  217.  The  manor  belonged  to 
the  Earls  of  Chester,  passed  to  the  Touchets,  and,  with 
Markeaton  Hall,  belongs  now  to  the  Mundy  family.  The 
Hall  was  built  in  1755,  and  stands  in  a  park  of  100  acres. 

Markengfield.     See  Markihgfield. 

Market  Bosworth,  a  market-town,  a  township,  a  parish, 
and  the  head  of  a  union  and  county  court  district  in  Leices- 
tershire. The  town  stands  on  an  eminence,  thi'ee-quarters 
of  a  mile  E  from  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Can.il,  9^  miles  N 
from  Nuneaton,  13  Wfrom  Leicester,  and  113  from  London. 
It  has  a  station  on  the  Ashby  and  Nuneaton  Junction  of  the 
M.R.  and  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
graph office  under  Nuneaton.  Acreage  of  the  township,  2716 ; 
population,  836.  The  parish  also  includes  the  townships 
and  chapelries  of  Bai-lestone,  Shenton,  and  Osbaston,  and 
has  an  area  of  7774  acres;  population,  2348.  The  town 
is  an  agricultural  centre,  and  biickmaking  is  cai-ried  on.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs  for  cattle 
are  held  on  8  May  and  10  July.  There  is  also  a  fortnightly 
sale  for  fat  stock  which  is  well  attended.  The  manor  from  1223 
to  1554  was  in  the  Harconrt  family,  when  in  the  latter  year 
it  fell  to  the  king,  who  gave  it  to  the  Hastings  family,  and  in 
1567  it  was  bought  by  the  Dixie  family,  and  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Scotts.  Bosworth  Field,  now  a  meadow,  adjacent 
to  the  canal,  2  miles  S  of  the  town,  was  the  scene  of  the 
defeat  of  Richard  III.  in  1485  by  the  Eari  of  Richmond, 
who  mounted  the  throne  as  Henry  VII. ;  a  spring  of  water 
on  it,  at  which  the  king  is  said  to  have  drunk  dm-ing  the 
battle,  and  called  King  Dick's  Well,  is  carefully  preserved. 
This  field  was  also  the  scene  of  a  skurmish  in  1 644  between 
the  Parliamentary  and  Royal  forces.  The  town  has  a  bank, 
a  county  court  office,  an  endowed  gi-ammar  school  on  a  very 
ancient  foundation,  and  a  workhouse,  erected  in  1856,  with 
accommodation  for  200  inmates.  A  police  station  was 
erected  in  1892  at  a  cost  of  £3000.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
toiy,  with  the  chapelries  of  Barlestou  and  Shenton  an- 
nexed, in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough;  gi-oss  value,  £857 
with  residence.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  is  a 
building  of  stone  in  the  Late  Gothic  style  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  S  porch,  and  an  em- 
bcittlcd  tower  with  a  lofty  spire ;  it  was  restored  in  1893, 
and  contains  a  fine  font  and  monuments  of  the  Dixies.  There 
are  B.iptist  and  Congregational  chapels.  Bosworth  Hall  is 
a  fine  mansion  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style,  standing  in  a  well-stocked  deer  park  of 
about  400  acres.  It  was  in  this  park  that  Richai'd  III. 
raised  his  standard  prior  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field, 
and  the  spot  is  said  to  be  marked  by  a  clump  of  trees  called 
Dick's  Clump.  Thomas  Simpson,  F.R.S.,  the  mathematician, 
was  a  native  of  Market  Bosworth,  and  Dr  Johnson  was  for 
a  short  period  an  usher  in  the  grammar  school. 

Market  Deeping,  a  small  town  and  a  parish  in  Lincoln- 
shire, situated  on  the  river  Welland,  3  miles  E  from  Tailing- 
ton  station  on  the  G.N.E.  main  line,  7  S  from  Bourn,  and  9 
N  from  Peterborough.  The  town  is  an  ancient  place,  and 
according  to  an  old  chronicle,  was  embanked  after  the  Con- 
quest "  out  of  the  very  pits  and  bogs,  thereby  making  a  garden 
of  pleasure."  It  has  a  head  post  office,  a  town-hall  (now 
disused),  a  brewery,  a  corn  mill,  and  an  essential  oil  distillery. 
The  market  has  long  been  obsolete.  Annual  fahs  used  to  be 
held  on  10  Oct.,  the  second  Wednesday  after  old  May-day, 
and  the  last  Wednesday  in  July.  These  have  also  fallen  into 
disuse,  but  statute  fans  are  still  held  occasionally  in  May. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Guthlac,  is  an  ancient  building 
of  stone  in  the  Early  English  and  Perpendicular  styles.  It 
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has  an  Early  English  porch  with  a  Transition  doorway  having 
ISth-centuiy  ii'onwork  on  the  door  and  an  Early  English 
arcade,  the  remainder  of  the  building  being  chiefly  Perpen- 
dicular. The  rectory  is  an  interesting  house,  a  portion  of 
which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  14th  century.  It  contains 
a  magnificent  oak  roof,  which  is  supported  on  corbels  of  a 
bold  and  quaint  design.  Two  sqnai'e-headed  windows  filled 
with  exquisite  tracery  still  remain.  Tradition  affirms  that  the 
house  was  formerly  connected  with  the  abbey  at  Crowland, 
but  of  this  fact  there  is  no  proof.  The  hving  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  net  value,  i:440  with  residence, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  There  are  Congi-egational, 
Primitive  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  There  are  alsa 
almshouses  for  six  poor  women,  an  endowed  school,  and 
some  small  charities.  Area  of  the  parish,  1548  acres ;  popu- 
lation, 1079.  The  parish  council,' under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1894,  consists  of  nine  members. 

Market  Downliam.     See  Dowshasi,  Market. 

Market  Drayton  (formerly  Drayton-in-Eaks)  a  market- 
town,  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union  and  county  court  dis- 
trict in  Drayton-in-Hales  parish,  Salop,  near  the  river  Tern, 
the  Shropshire  Union  Canal,  and  the  boundary  with  Staf- 
fordshire, 14  miles  NW  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  16  N  of 
Wellington,  and  180  by  railway  from  London.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  main  line  of  the  G.W.E.  from  London  to 
Manchester,  and  upon  the  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Newcastle,  and 
Market  Drayton  branch  of  the  North  Stafi'ordshire  railway. 
Population  of  Market  Drayton,  2125;  and  including  Little 
Drayton,  4303.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  town  with  broad 
streets  and  black  and  white  houses  with  carved  fronts.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Eoman  station  and  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  book  as  Draitune.  There  ai-e  a  meat  market,  a 
cattle  market,  two  banks,  a  head  post  office,  a  constitutional 
club,  and  a  workhouse.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 
Markets  are  held  on  Wednesdays,  and  a  meat  market  on 
Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  on  19  Sept.  and  24  Oct.  A  large 
business  is  done  in  corn,  cattle,  and  horses ;  brewing  is  carried 
on ;  and  agi-icultural  implements  are  manufactured.  The 
town  is  supplied  with  water  from  Burnt  Woods,  Ashley, 
Staffordshire.  The  parish  church  is  ancient,  and  was  restored 
in  1884 ;  it  has  a  fine  Norman  doorway.  Emmanuel  Chuich 
was  erected  in  1882.  There  are  Eoman  Catholic,  Primitive 
Methodist,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Congregational 
chapels  and  a  cemetery.  The  gi-ammar  school  was  founded 
in  1558  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
was  restored  in  1877.  Lord  Clive  was  educated  at  this 
school.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield; 
net  value,  £200  with  residence.  See  DRATTON-rN-HALE& 
and  DuAYTON,  Parva. 

Market  End.     See  Bicester. 

Market  Harborough,  a  town  and  parish,  and  head  of  a 
poor-law  union  in  Leicestershire,  83  miles  from  London,  17 
from  Northampton,  and  15  from  Leicester,  with  stations  on 
the  M.R.  and  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  a  head  post  office. 
Area  of  M.arket  Harborough,  60  acres;  population,  2131; 
of  the  Market  Harborough  and  Great  and  Little  Bowden 
local  board  district,  4987  acres ;  population  in  1891,  5876. 
The  town  has  a  good  water  supply  (certified  170,000  gal- 
pns  per  day),  a  new  system  of  sewerage,  broad  streets 
and  good  roads,  and  it  is  planted  with  lime  trees  along 
the  footpaths.  The  manor,  once  a  royal  manor,  is  in  pos- 
session of  Lord  Barnard,  whose  father— the  late  Sir  Henry 
Morgan  Vane,  Kt. — obtained  it  by  purchase  from  the  trustees 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Harborough.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Peterborough ;  value,  £266  with  residence,  in 
the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  The  church  (c.  1225) 
dedicated  to  St  Dionysius,  has  a  gi'aceful  broached  spire,  built 
of  that  grey  stone  not  uncommon  in  the  Midlands,  which  is- 
as  durable  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  was  restored  in  1887.  There 
ai-e  churches,  with  their  own  special  interest,  at  Great  Bow- 
den and  Little  Bowden.  The  old  cemetery  church  of  St 
Mary  in  Arden  (c.  1066)  is  the  mother  church  of  Market 
Harborough,  but,  being  half  a  mile  distant,  is  not  now  used 
for  any  sei-vice.  There  ai'e  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Con- 
gregational, and  Methodist  chapels.  The  town  also  has  a 
Y.M.F.S.  Institute,  a  corn  exchange,  and  an  Oddfellows'  hall. 
The  new  gi-ammar  school,  with  house  and  gi-onnds,  continues 
under  new  conditions  the  grammar  school  founded  in  1012 
by  Robert  Smyth,  citizen  of  London.     New  national  schools 
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were  erected  in  1894  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £3000.  The  houses 
of  the  town  are  superior  to  many  old  towns.  In  the  Close 
Eolls  (1216-72)  an  entry,  4to  Henr.  III.,  a.d.  1219,  refers 
to  the  market  of  Haverberegh  as  held,  and  accustomed  to  he 
held,  on  Jlonday.  In  1221  the  king  allowed  Harborough 
market  to  be  changed  from  Monday  to  Tuesday  (see  Market 
Harborough  Records,  by  Stocks  and  Bragg).  The  market  is 
still  held  on  Tuesday.  The  trade  of  the  town  has  undergone 
a  change  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The  carpet  factory  of 
that  date  is  now  a  corset  factory,  and  has  been  much  ex- 
tended; a  fioni-  mill  has  been  turned  to  the  production  of 
elastic  webbing ;  a  sealskin  tannery  and  a  hosiery  factory  are 
new  developments.  A  large  malt-house,  a  patent  brick  and 
tile  kiln,  and  a  brewery  do  extensive  business.  Naseby  is  7 
miles  distant.  Cromwell  dated  from  Harborough  his  letter 
addressed  to  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(1645),  with  an  account  of  the  engagement.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Harborough  became  known  as  Market  Har- 
borough. 

Market  Jew.     See  Marazion. 

Market  Lavington.     See  Lavington,  East. 

Market  Overton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Rutland,  on 
the  borders  of  Leicestershire,  3  miles  NE  from  Ashwell  sta- 
tion on  the  M.E.,  and  5|  NE  from  Oakham.  The  Oakham 
Canal,  now  disused,  formerly  passed  to  the  W  of  the  parish. 
There  is  a  post  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Oakham ;  money 
order  office,  Cottesmore.  Acreage,  1806;  population,  351. 
Market  Overton  has  a  parish  council  of  seven  members.  The 
manor,  with  most  of  the  land,  belongs  to  the  Wingiield  family. 
Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  here.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough;  gi-oss  value,  £400, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Wingfields.  The  church,  which  stands 
within  a  Roman  camp,  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  in 
the  Early  English  style ;  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  S 
porch,  and  an  embattled  western  tower ;  and  has  a  curious 
ancient  font,  and  a  sundial  said  to  have  been  constructed 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  spent  his  early  days  here  with  his 
grandmother  Mrs  Ayrcough,  and  often  revisited  the  place  in 
after  years. 

Market  Rasen,  a  market-town  and  a  parish  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 15  miles  NE  from  Lincoln,  15  W  from  Louth,  and 
145  from  London,  with  a  station  on  the  Hull  and  Lincoln 
branch  of  the  M.S.  &  L.R.,  and  a  head  post  office.  Acreage, 
976  ;  population,  2497.  The  town,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  small  river  Rase,  a  feeder  of  the  Ancholme,  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  street  intersected  with  several  smaller 
ones ;  is  governed  by  an  urban  district  council  of  nine 
members;  has  two  banks,  a  corn  exchange,  market-hall, 
temperance  hall,  and  county  police  station  ;  and  is  the  head 
of  a  county  court  district  and  a  petty  sessional  division. 
The  mai-ket  for  corn,  cattle,  and  provisions  is  held  every 
Tuesday,  and  there  are  fairs  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  on 
the  fourth  Tuesday  in  Lent  and  on  25  Sept.  There  are  a 
horse  and  dog  show  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  25  Sept., 
and  a  steeplechase  meeting  which  is  held  early  in  the  spring 
of  each  year.  Brewing  is  carried  on.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  net  value,  £387  with  residence, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  church,  a  building 
of  stone  in  the  Early  English  and  Decorated  styles,  has  been 
almost  rebuilt,  but  has  an  embattled  western  tower  with 
rather  peculiar  belfiy  lights,  a  Norman  S  door,  and  a  stained 
E  window.  A  curious  carving  in  stone  representing  the 
Fall  of  Man,  formerly  inserted  in  the  tower,  is  now  built  into 
the  W  end  of  the  S  aisle.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  was  erected  in  1824  and  enlarged  in  1869,  and  there 
are  Free  Methodist,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 
There  is  a  cemetery  of  Ih  acre  in  extent  on  the  E  side  of 
the  town,  with  a  mortuary  chapel,  and  there  are  an  endowed 
grammar  school  founded  in  1501,  two  groups  of  endowed 
almshouses,  a  dispensary,  a  cottage  hospital,  and  several 
small  charities. 

Market  Stainton,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  2  miles  SE 
from  Donington  station  on  the  Lincoln  and  Louth  section 
of  the  G.N.E.,  and  8  N  by  W  from  Horncastle.  It  was 
once  a  market-town,  and  had  a  yearly  fair,  but  the  market 
long  ago  became  obsolete,  and  the  fair  was  sold  and  removed 
to  Horncastle  in  1768.  Post  town  and  money  order  office, 
Lincoln ;  telegraph  office,  Donnington  station.  Acreage,  1204 ; 
population,  123.     The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
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Lincoln  ;  gross  value,  £77.     The  church  is  an  ancient  build- 
ing of  stone  in  the  Decorated  style. 

Market  Street  or  Markgate  Street.    See  Marktite. 

Market  Weightou  and  Arras,  a  maiket-town  and  a 
parish  in  the  E.  R.  Yorkshire,  10  miles  W  of  Beverley  and 
18  from  Hull,  with  a  junction  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  and  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  (R.S.O.)  Acreage, 
5882;  population,  1867.  The  parish  council,  under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1394,  consists  of  thirteen  members. 
A  market  for  provisions  is  held  every  Wednesday,  and  one 
for  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  on  alternate  Tuesdays,  and  fairs 
are  held  on  14  May  and  25  Sept.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  York;  net  value,  £247  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Archbishop.  The  church  is  a  building  in  the 
Transition  Norman  style,  and  was  restored  in  1871.  There 
are  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels, 
a  cemetery  under  the  control  of  a  burial  board  of  nine  mem- 
bers, a  police  station,  and  a  temperance  hall.  The  Earl 
of  Londesborongh  is  lord  of  the  manor.  There  are  a  large 
brewery  and  steam  corn  mills  and  several  charities.  The 
Market  Weighton  Canal,  10  miles  in  length,  connects  Market 
Weighton  with  the  Hnmber. 

Markfield,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Leicestershire.  The 
village  stands  3  miles  SE  of  Bardon  Hill  station  on  the 
Leicester  and  Burton  branch  of  the  M.R.,  and  7J  NW  of 
Leicester,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Leicester.  The  parish  comprises  2303  acres ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  1439 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1373. 
The  manor  belongs  to  the  Countess  of  Stamford  and  War- 
rington. Granite  is  quarried  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough ;  net  value, 
£295  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  building  of  stone  in 
the  Early  English  and  Decorated  styles,  with  tower  and  spire 
and  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1865.  There  are  Congre- 
gational, Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  a  ceme- 
tery, opened  in  1887,  with  a  chapel,  and  some  small  charities. 
A  church  mission  room  was  built  in  1892  for  the  hamlet  of 
Shaw  Lane. 

Markham  Church.     See  Marhajf  Church. 

Markham,  East,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Notts.  The 
village  stands  adjacent  to  the  G.N.R.,  2  miles  NNW  of  Tux- 
ford  station,  is  a  pretty  place,  and  has  a  post  office  under 
Newark ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Tuxford.  The 
parish  includes  also  the  hamlets  of  Markham  Moor  and  Sip- 
thorpe  Place,  and  comprises  2755  acres;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  693 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  768.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Kirke  family.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united 
with  the  rectory  of  West  Drayton,  m  the  diocese  of  South- 
well ;  gross  value,  £313  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  The  church  is  ancient,  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
and  chancel,  with  lofty  embattled  tower,  and  contains  some 
old  monuments  and  armorial  paintings  and  a  tomb  of  Judge 
Markham  who  died  in  1409.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel  and  various  charities. 

Markham  Moor,  a  hamlet  in  East  Markham  parish, 
Notts,  2  miles  WNW  of  Tuxford  station  on  the  G.N.R. 

Markham,  West,  or  Markham  Clinton,  a  township 
and  a  parish  in  Notts.  The  township  stands  2  miles  NNW 
of  Tuxford  station  on  the  G.N.R.  Post  town  and  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Tuxford.  The  parish  contains  also 
the  hamlet  of  Milton,  and  comprises  1067  acres  ;  population 
of  the  civil  p.irish,  160  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  200.  The  liv- 
ing is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Bevercotes,  in 
the  diocese  of  Southwell ;  gross  value,  £196  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  old  church  is  a  small 
building  seldom  used.  The  new  church  was  built  in  1833 
after  designs  by  Smirke,  is  in  the  Doric  style,  with  portico 
and  octagonal  tower,  and  includes  the  family  burying-vault 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Sir  John  Markham,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  and  whose  tomb  is  in  the 
church  of  East  Markham,  was  a  native. 

Markheaton.     See  Markeaton. 

Markingfield  Hall,  formerly  an  extra-parochial  tract,  is 
now  a  township  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  3  miles  S  of  Eipon. 
Acreage,  616;  population,  13.  The  Hall,  once  the  seat  of 
Lord  Grantley,  is  now  a  farm  ;  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward 
II.;  includes  a  great  hall,  a  private  chapel,  and  a  solar; 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat.  Lord  Grantley  is  lord 
of  the  manor  and  sole  landowner. 
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Markington,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Eipon  parish, 
W.  K.  Yorkshire.  The  village  stands  1  mile  W  of  Wormald 
Green  station  on  the  N.E.K..  and  5  miles  SSW  of  Ripon, 
and  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office  under  Leeds ;  money  order 
office,  Kipley.  The  township  comprises  3179  acres ;  popu- 
lation, -163;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  518.  The  parish 
council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of 
five  members.  The  manor,  with  Markington  Hall,  belongs  to 
the  Wilberforce  family.  There  are  lime-kilns.  The  ecclesi- 
astical parish  consists  of  the  two  townships  of  Markington- 
with-Wallerthwaite  and  Ingerthorpe,  and  was  constituted  in 
1845.  The  Kving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Kipon  ;  net 
value,  £257  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Eipon. 
The  church  was  built  in  1844,  is  in  the  Pointed  style,  con- 
sists of  nave  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  belfry,  and  has 
seven  stained  windows  and  sedilia.  There  is  a  Wesleyan 
chapel. 

Marksbury,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The 
village  stands  3^  miles  S  of  Keynsham  station  on  the  G.W.R., 
and  6J  WSW  o'f  Bath,  and  has  a  post  ofBce  under  Saltford 
(E.S.O.) ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Timsbury.  The 
parish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Honndstreet.  Acreage, 
1293  ;  population,  234.  Houndstreet  Manor  House  is  the 
chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells;  value,  £195  with  residence.  The  church 
is  ancient  but  good,  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with 
porch  and  tower,  and  a  peal  of  six  bells.  There  is  a  Wesleyan 
chapel. 

Markshall,  a  parish  in  Essex,  2  miles  N  by  W  of  Cogges- 
hall,  and  5  N  from  Kelvedon  station  on  the  G.E.R.  Post 
town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Coggeshall,  under 
Kelvedon.  Acreage,  813  ;  population,  50.  The  manor  was 
held  at  the  Conquest  by  Nigel  under  the  Montforts ;  then  by 
the  De  Mercs  or  Jlerkshalls  from  the  time  of  Heniy  IL  till 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time ;  passed  to  the  Coles,  the  Deranghs, 
and  in  1605  was  purchased  by  the  Honywoods,  to  whom, 
with  Marks  Hall,  it  still  belongs.  The  haJI  is  a  large  edifice 
in  the  Tudor  style,  standing  in  a  well-timbered  deer  park, 
and  has  a  portrait  of  General  Honywood  on  horseback  by 
Gainsborough.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
St  Albans ;  net  value,  £150  with  residence.  The  church, 
which  adjoins  the  hall,  was  rebuilt  in  1S7G  by  Mrs  Honywood 
as  a  memorial  of  her  husband. 

Markshall  or  Mattishall  Heath,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  on 
the  river  Tas,  adjacent  to  the  G.E.E.,  2J  miles  S  of  Nor- 
wich. Post  town,  Norivich  ;  money  order  and  telegraph  oflice, 
Trowse  Newton.  Acreage,  562  ;  population  of  the  civil  par- 
ish, 47 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Caistor  St  Edmund,  184. 
The  living  is  a  sinecure  rectory,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of 
Caistor,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  The  church  was  relin- 
quished in  1695,  and  has  left  some  remains. 

Marks  Tey,  a  parish  in  Essex,  on  the  G.E.R.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  line  forking  to  Sudbury  and  to  Halstead,  5 
miles  W  of  Colchester,  and  4  E  from  Coggeshall.  It  has  a 
station  at  the  railway  junction,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  under  Colchester.  Acreage,  1180  ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  431 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  485. 
Marks  Tey  Hall  was  an  ancient  moated  mansion,  and  part  of 
the  moat  still  remains.  The  Uving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  Albans;  net  value,  £365  with  residence.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  building  of  flint  and  rubble,  consisting  of 
chancel,  nave,  S  porch,  and  wooden  bell-tower. 

Markyate  or  Markyate  Street,  a  village  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical parish  on  the  Roman  road  about  4  miles  SE  from 
Dunstable.  The  parish  is  partly  in  Bedfordshue  and  partly 
in  Herts,  and  was  formed  out  of  the  parishes  of  Studham, 
Caddington,  and  Flamstead  in  1877.  There  is  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office,  of  the  name  of  Markyate  Sti-eet, 
under  Dunstable.  Population,  1302.  A  good  deal  of  straw 
plait  is  manufactured.  A  Benedictine  nunnery  was  founded 
in  1145  by  Geoffrey,  abbot  of  St  Albans,  was  given  at  the 
dissolution  to  G.  FeiTcrs,  and  has  bequeathed  to  its  site  the 
name  of  Markyate  Cell.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  Albans;  net  value,  £320  with  residence.  The 
church  is  a  small  and  plain  building,  situated  in  the  Cell 
Park.  A  chancel  was  added  to  the  church  in  1892.  There 
are  Baptist,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels; 
also  an  endowed  school. 

Marlaad  Peters,  a  parish  in  Devonshire,  6  miles  S  by 
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W  of  Torrington  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.E.,  and  10  S  by 
E  of  Bideford.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegi-aph 
office,  ToiTington.  Acreage,  2539 ;  population,  291.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Oldham  family.  Winscott  is  the  seat  of 
the  Moore-Stevens  family.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter;  net  value,  £70  with  residence.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  in  1865,  and  is  a  stone  building  in  the  Early 
English  style.     There  is  a  Bible  Christian  chapel. 

Marlborough,  a  hamlet  in  Aubom*n  parish,  Lincolnshire, 
on  the  river  Witham,  8|  miles  SSW  of  Lincoln. 

Marlborough,  a  market-town,  a  municipal  borough,  and 
two  parishes  in  Wilts.  The  town  stands  on  the  river  Ken- 
net,  at  the  tei-minus  of  a  branch  railway,  in  a  valley  of  the 
chalk  range  between  Marlborough  Downs  and  Severnake 
Forest,  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Cunetio,  17  miles 
E  by  S  of  Chippenham,  and  26  N  by  E  of  Salisbmy.  It  has 
stations  on  the  G.W.E.  and  the  Midland  and  South-Western 
Junction  railway,  76  miles  from  London.  The  branch  railway 
deflects  to  it  from  the  Berks  and  H.ints  Extension  at  Savern- 
ake  station,  is  5J  miles  long,  was  authorized  in  1861  and 
opened  in  1864,  and  was  formed  on  a  capital  of  £45,000  in 
shares  and  £16,000  in  loan.  The  name  Marlborough  was 
anciently  wi-itten  Marleberg,  Marlbridge,  Mearlesberg,  and 
Meai'leasbeorg,andis  derived  from  three  words — il/wr,  "bound- 
ary ; "  leah^  or  lea,  "  cattle-run  ; "  beorh  or  beorg,  "  a  hill  or 
ban'OW,"  =  "  the  cattle-i-un  on  the  boundary  by  the  mound." 
The  site  of  the  Eoman  Cunetio  is  at  Folly  Farm,  and  has  yielded 
considerable  Roman  relics,  but  cannot  be  soberly  imagined  to 
have  had  any  connection  with  the  origin  or  early  history  of  the 
town.  Neither  any  record  nor  any  vestige  of  antiquity  exists 
to  show  that  any  town  was  here  in  even  the  Saxon  times. 
The  manor  at  Domesday  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  had  a 
church.     A  strong  castle  was  built  here  in  the  time  of  Henry 

I.  by  Eoger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  made  a  stand  for  the  Em- 
press Maud  against  King  Stephen,  passed  to  Stephen  only 
after  his  arms  were  everywhere  else  victorious,  was  seized  by 
John  during  the  time  of  Richard  I.'s  imprisonment  in  Ger- 
many, was  retaken  for  Richard  by  Archbishop  Hubert,  was 
possessed  alternately  by  the  king  and  by  his  opponents  in  the 
barons'  wars,  became  a  royal  residence  in  the  time  of  Hemy 
III.,  was  the  meeting-place  in  1267  of  the  paidiameut  which 
enacted  the  laws  known  as  the  "  statutes  of  Marlbridge,'' was 
visited  in  1358  by  Edwai-d  III.  and  his  queen,  and  went  to 
i-uin  at  some  unrecorded  period  prior  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  its  walls  remained  when 
Camden  wrote  his  "  Britannia,"and  a  mound  (the  beorg  or  berg, 
the  last  syllable  of  the  name  of  the  borough)  in  the  garden 
of  Mai-lborough  College,  long  regarded  as  a  sepulchral  bar- 
row, is  now  known  to  mark  the  site  of  its  keep,  and  forms  its 
only  existing  vestige.  The  town  was  a  place  of  assize  from 
the  passing  of  the  "  statutes  of  Marlbridge  "  till  the  tune  of 
Charies  I.  The  manor  was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  descended  by  intermarriage  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury.  A  large  mansion  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  castle  by  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  grandson  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  afterwards  created  Lord  Seymour; 
and  was  held  in  1643  for  the  Parliament  by  ShNevile  Poole, 
giving  accommodation  in  the  following  year  to  Charles  I. 
and  his  staff.    It  was  visited  after  the  restoration  by  Charles 

II.  and  his  queen,  and  became  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century  the  residence  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Hereford, 
being  then  an  hospitable  resort  of  Thomson,  Pope,  and  Dr 
Watts,  and  other  literary  notabilities ;  was  changed  m  later 
years  into  a  gi^eat  inn,  called  the  Castle  Inn,  long  famous  as 
a  stage  on  the  road  from  London  to  Bath,  and,  with  addi- 
tions and  appendages  of  modern  erection,  is  now  Marlborough 
College. 

Some  curious  antiquities,  particularly  a  cromlech  called 
the  Devil's  Den,  a  gi-eat  artificial  mound  called  Silbury  Hill,  a 
Celtic  camp  on  Martensell  Hill,  traces  of  the  Wans  dyke  on 
the  Downs  between  Walker's  Hill  and  Heddington,  and  re- 
mains of  the  great  serpent  temple  of  Avehmy,  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Henry  of  Marlborough,  the  historian,  who 
flourished  during  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century;  Joha 
Hughes,  author  of  the  "  Siege  of  Damascus,"  and  one  of  the 
writers  in  the  Spectator ;  Dr  Henry  Sacheverell,  Walter  Hart, 
the  poet,  friend  of  Pope  and  biogi-apher  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus ;  Sir  Michael  Foster,  the  lawyer ;  and  Fowler  and  two 
Sedgewicks,  the  theologians,  were  natives  of  Marlborough. 
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Thomson  the  poet  wrote  in  it  his  "  Spring ;"  Robert  Cecil, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  James  I.,  died  in 
it ;  Chief-Justice  Ley  took  from  it  the  title  of  Earl ;  and  the 
family  of  Churchill  take  from  it  the  title  of  Duke. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  called  High 
Street,  extending  from  E  to  W,  terminating  on  the  E  by  the 
town-hall  and  St  Mary's  Church — on  the  W  by  Marlborough 
College  and  St  Peter's  Church ;  and  several  lateral  streets, 
diverging  from  High  Street  and  can-ied  across  tlie  Kennet  by  a 
bridge.  It  is  irregularly  built,  which  increases  tlie  picturesque 
ch.aracter  of  the  town.  It  suffered  much  injury  in  old  times 
from  tires,  and  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of 
AVilliam  and  Mary  forbade  the  existence  in  it  of  any  thatched 
buildings.  Most  of  its  houses  are  of  brick,  and  some  are 
ancient  and  have  picturesque  gables,  caiTcd  timbers,  and  scaly 
coats  of  tile-work.  High  Street  forms  an  airy  thoroughfare, 
and  has  a  piazza,  called  "  the  pent  honse,"  extending  along 
much  of  its  more  elevated  side.  The  town-hall  was  erected  in 
1790  on  the  site  of  a  previous  edifice,  is  disposed  as  a  mai-ket- 
house  in  the  basement,  and  includes  a  council-chamber,  a 
court-room,  and  an  assembly-room.  The  public  reading- 
room  in  High  Street  was  opened  in  1854,  and  has  attached 
to  it  a  library  belonging  to  a  mutual  improvement  society. 
St  Mary's  Church  has  a  Norman  doorway,  and  was  consider- 
ably damaged  during  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I.  It  is  now 
mainly  modern,  the  nave  being  rebuilt  during  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  chancel  in  1874.  St  Peter's  Church,  which 
is  the  original  church  of  the  town  and  a  rectory,  has  a  lofty 
pinnacled  tower  and  a  remarkably  good  groined  stone  ceil- 
ing of  Late  Perpendicular  work  over  the  chancel.  The  S 
porch  with  its  chamber  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  church  has 
been  restored.  There  are  Congi'egational,  Baptist,  Wesleyan, 
and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Marlborough  College  was  established  in  1845  for  liberally 
educating  sons  of  clergymen  on  economical  terms,  underwent 
modification  in  1849  by  a  second  charter  which  allows  one- 
half  of  the  pupils  to  be  sons  of  laymen,  and  has  attached  to  it 
a  more  recent  school  for  pupils  not  mtended  to  go  to  the  uni- 
versities. As  already  stated,  the  original  building  was  at  one 
tune  a  mansion  of  the  Seymoui-s,  and  afterwards  converted 
into  the  Castle  Inn,  which  became  practically  useless  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opening  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  No 
site  could  have  been  better  chosen ;  the  situation  on  the  side 
of  the  Downs  was  eminently  healthy,  the  old  Queen  Anne 
House  formed  an  admirable  nucleus  for  further  buildings,  and 
thus  it  came  about  that  by  the  year  1848  an  additional  house 
had  been  erected,  and  also  a  chapel,  the  architect  of  which 
was  Mr  Blore.  This  chapel  cost  between  £6000  and  £7000, 
and  was  being  continually  improved  at  considerable  cost  until 
it  was  found  to  be  too  small  for  the  size  of  the  school.  It 
was  pulled  down  and  the  new  chapel  was  opened  in  1886.  In 
1883  a  block  of  new  buildings,  containing  among  other  things 
a  natural  history  museum,  was  added  to  the  school,  so  that 
since  1843  the  old  mansion  of  the  Seymours  has  become  but 
one  block  among  several.  It  forms  one  end  of  what  may  be 
considered  in  a  sense  an  in-egular  quadj-angle,  of  which  the 
gates  and  porter's  lodge  on  the  Bath  Koad  form  in  a  sense 
one  side.  Another  noticeable  feature  has  been  the  building 
of  masters'  houses  at  a  distance  in  considerable  numbers,  so 
that  quite  a  group  of  dwelling-houses  in  good  taste  and  well 
planned  is  to  be  seen  on  what  not  many  years  ago  was  but 
the  bleak  edge  of  a  great  Wiltshii-e  down. 

The  Free  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  1650  by  Ed- 
ward VI.,  has  £200  a  year  from  endowment  and  exhibitions 
at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  at  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  had  for  pupils  Walter  Harte  and  Sir  Michael 
Foster.  There  were  in  old  times  a  Gilbertine  priory  founded 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  given  at  the  dissolution  to 
the  Stringers;  a  house  of  White  Friars  founded  in  1316  by 
merchants  of  the  town;  a  Trinitarian  Friary,  founded  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.;  an  hospital  of  St  John,  founded  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  and  appropriated  by  Edw.ard  VI.  to  tlie 
endowing  of  the  grammar  school;  and  an  hospital  of  St 
Thomas,  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  IIL,  and  annexed  in 
that  of  Richard  II.  to  the  Gilbertine  Friary — but  all  have 
completely  disappeared.  The  Savemake  Hospital  was  estab- 
lished in  1866,  and  opened  in  1872,  the  site  being  given  by 
the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury.  The  workhouse  is  situated  about 
a  mile  from  the  town  in  Preshute  parish. 
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The  town  has  a  head  post  office  and  two  banks,  is  a  seat 
of  petty  sessions  and  county  courts,  and  publishes  a  weekly 
newspaper.  Faurs  are  held  on  22  Aug.  and  23  Nov. ;  malt- 
ing, brewing,  tanning,  rope-making,  sacking-making,  and 
wool-stapling  are  earned  on ;  a  large  trade  exists  in  country 
produce;  considerable  business  has  .arisen  in  connection  with 
Mariborough  College  ;  much  stir  arises  from  the  town's  being 
a  central  point  for  sporting  over  the  surrounding  downs,  and. 
for  anglmg  in  the  Kennet.  The  town  is  a  borough  by  pre- 
scription ;  it  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  .aldermen,  and  12  coun- 
cillors, and  sent  two  members  to  Pariiament  till  1867,  when 
it  was  reduced  to  one,  and  by  the  Redistribution  of  Seats 
Act  in  1885  its  representation  was  merged  in  that  of  the 
county.  The  municipal  borough  comprises  the  two  parishes 
of  Mariborough.     Population,  3012. 

One  of  the  Marlborough  pai-ishes  is  St  Mary,  and  the  other 
is  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  Acreage  of  St  Mary,  116 ;  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  81;  population  of  St  Mary,  1695;  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  1317;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St 
Mary,  2149 ;  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  1317.  The  surface  is 
much  diversified,  includes  heights  with  maximum  elevation 
of  about  500  feet,  and  both  contains  and  commands  pleasant 
views.  The  living  of  St  Mary  is  a  vicarage,  and  that  of  St 
Peter  is  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  value  of  St 
Maiy,  £170;  of  St  Peter,  £230.  Patron  of  both,  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury. 

Marlborough  Downs,  a  large  tract  of  hill  country  in 
Wiltshire,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Kennet,  chiefly  north- 
ward from  Marlborough  to  the  vicinity  of  Swindon,  but  also 
southward  to  the  Vale  of  Pewsey,  and  divided  by  that  v.ale 
from  Salisbury  Plain.  Its  length  from  N  to  S  is  about  15 
miles,  and  its  breadth  is  about  6  miles.  It  comprises  much 
tableau  and  many  hills,  with  intervening  vales  and  hollows ; 
includes  a  large  aggregate  of  unenclosed  ground ;  abounds  iu 
relics  of  the  ancient  British,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon  times; 
and  is  notable  for  coursing.  Its  greatest  heights  ai-e  Marten- 
sell  Hill  and  St  Anne's  Hill,  both  in  the  S,  and  each  about 
1000  feet  in  altitude;  and  they  command  a  very  extensive 
view,  including  Savernake  Forest  and  Salisbmy  Plain.  See 
Wiltshire. 

Marl  Brook,  a  rivulet  of  Salop,  falling  into  the  Severn 
near  Bridgnorth. 

Marcliff,  a  hamlet  in  Bidford  parish,  Warwickshire,  on 
the  river  Avon,  4^  miles  SSE  of  Alcester. 

Marldon,  a  parish  in  Devonshire,  near  Torbay,  2i-  miles 
W  of  Torquay  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  5  ENE  of  i'otnes. 
It  contains  the  hamlets  of  Compton  and  Westerlaud.  Post 
town,  Paignton.  Acreage,  2547;  population  of  the  civil 
palish,  528;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Piiignton,  5961.  The 
manor  belonged  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
Osolf;  was  held  at  Domesday  by  Stephen,  and  then  bore  the 
name  of  Contime;  passed  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  to  Maurice 
de  Pole,  ancestor  of  Sir  William  Pole  the  antiquary ;  took 
from  the  Poles  the  name  of  Compton  Pole;  p.assed  from  them 
to  the  Comptons;  belonged  in  the  time  of  Edwiu-d  II.  to  the 
family  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  the  navigator;  went  from 
them  to  the  family  of  Bishop;  passed  about  1830  to  the 
Garratts;  and  belongs  now  to  the  Bewes  family.  The  ma- 
norial mansion  is  called  Compton  Castle ;  has  a  very  ancient; 
gateway  and  a  N  embattled  tower;  and  includes  a  chapel  with 
beautiful  windows.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Paignton,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  net  value, 
£450  with  residence.  The  church  is  old  but  good,  h.as  been, 
restored,  and  contains  monuments  of  the  De  Poles,  tlie  Bishops, 
and  others.     There  are  Congregational  and  Baptist  chapels. 

Marlesford,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Suffolk.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  the  river  Ore,  adjacent  to  the  G.E.R.,  2  miles 
NE  of  Wiekham  Market,  and  4^  SE  by  S  of  Framlingham, 
and  has  a  station  on  the  railway.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Wiekham  Mai-ket ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office.  Wick- 
ham  Market.  The  parish  comprises  1301  acres;  population, 
375.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Schreiber  family.  Maries- 
ford  Hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Shuldham  family.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  gross  value,  £300  with 
residence.  The  church  is  a  low  Saxon  building  of  flint ; 
consists  of  nave  and  aisle,  with  strongly-buttressed  flint 
tower;  and  contains  a  monument  of  1641  to  the  Alston 
family,  and  a  monument  to  L.  Shuldham  who  fell  at  Water- 
loo.    There  are  some  small  charities. 
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Marlingford,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  5  miles 
N  from  Hethersett  station  on  the  Thetford  and  Norwich  sec- 
tion of  the  G.E.E.,  and  6  \V  by  S  from  Norwich.  There  is 
a  post  office  under  Norwich ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office, 
Honingham.  Acreage,  717;  population,  233.  The  manor, 
with  Marlingford  Hall,  belongs  to  the  Fletcher  family.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  gross  value, 
£123  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  building  of  flint  and 
rubble  in  the  Early  English  and  Decorated  styles.  It  has  a 
Norman  doorway,  a  Norman  font,  and  some  ancient  memo- 
nals.     There  are  some  small  charities. 

Marloes,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshu'c,  in  the  peninsula  be- 
tween Milford  Haven  and  St  Bride's  Bay,  8  miles  W  by  N 
of  Old  Jlilford,  and  10  SW  of  Haverfordwest.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Milford  Haven  ;  money  order  office,  Dale ;  tele- 
graph office,  St  Ann's  Head.  Acreage,  2577,  with  187  of 
adjacent  foreshore  ;  population,  406.  The  liring  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  gi'oss  value,  £124.  Patron, 
tlie  Lord  Chancellor. 

Maxlow,  a  township  in  Leintwardine  parish,  Hereford- 
shire, on  the  river  Clun,  7J  miles  E  by  N  of  Ludlow. 

Maxlow,  Great,  a  town  and  a  parish  in  Bucks.  The  town 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  at  the  boundary 
with  Berks,  amid  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery,  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  landscape  being  Quan-y  Wood,  33J  miles 
from  Paddington,  London,  5  N  from  Maidenhead,  5J  SSW 
from  High  Wycombe,  and  7  E  from  Henley.  It  has  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Wycombe  and  Oxford  branch  of  the  G.W.E.,and 
a  head  post  office,  designated  Marlow.  It  was  known  at 
Domesday  as  Merelaw,  and  appears,  from  its  earliest  history, 
to  have  been  connected  with  royalty.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
two  streets,  called  High  Street  and  West  Street,  crossing 
each  other  at  the  market-place ;  was  formerly  a  quaint  and 
curious  old  place,  but  is  now  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
modern  houses.  It  has  a  good  water  supply,  derived  from 
a  deep  well  sunk  into  the  chalk,  and  has  of  late  years  under- 
gone considerable  improvement.  The  old  town-hall,  which 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  High  Street,  and  which  was  erected 
in  1801  after  designs  by  Wyatt,  is  a  neat  stone  edifice  with 
a  clock  turret ;  it  now  forms  part  of  the  Crown  Hotel,  and 
is  used  as  a  billiard  room.  The  old  deanery  contains  an 
ancient  kitchen,  and  has  two  fine  pointed  windows  with 
flamboyant  tracery.  There  is  a  lock  on  the  Thames  naviga- 
tion which  has  a  fall  of  &^  feet,  and  which  is  66|  miles  from 
London  and  54j  from  Oxford.  The  suspension  bridge,  which 
here  unites  the  counties  of  Berks  and  Bucks,  was  constructed 
in  1835  in  room  of  an  old  wooden  one,  and  has  a  span  of 
225  feet.  A  "  chaff"  query,  current  among  boating  men — 
*' Who  ate  the  puppy  pie  under  Marlow  bridge?"  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  a  trick  of  a  local  innkeeper,  who  having 
noticedthat  some  bargemen  intended  to  plunder  his  larder, 
prepared  for  them  a  pie  of  young  puppies,  which  they  ate, 
supposing  it  to  be  made  of  young  rabbits.  This  query  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  a  crushing  rejoinder  to  any  bargee 
impertinence.  There  is  a  literary  and  scientific  institute 
which  was  established  in  1853,  and  which  now  occupies 
a  fine  building  of  brick  in  the  modern  style,  erected  in 
1889-90,  and  there  are  also  a  music  room,  used  for  enter- 
tainments and  public  meetings,  a  cottage  hospital,  and  a 
police  court  and  station.  A  weekly  market  used  to  be  held 
on  Saturday,  but  has  become  obsolete.  A  fair  for  horses 
and  cattle  is  held  on  29  Oct.,  and  is  well  attended.  Paper- 
making  and  brewing  are  largely  carried  on;  there  is  a  chair 
factory;  the  working  of  embroidery,  satin-stitch,  and  baby- 
linen  is  considerable ;  and  skewers  are  made  for  the  London 
and  other  markets.  The  town  is  also  a  great  holiday  resort, 
and  from  its  beautiful  surroundings  it  is  attractive  alike  to 
the  artist,  angler,  oarsman,  and  tourist.  Good  fishing  for 
ti-out,  pike,  barbel,  roach,  chub,  perch,  and  gudgeon  is  to 
be  obtained  in  the  river,  between  Bourne  End  and  New  Lock. 
The  reaches  from  Medmenham  to  Marlow,  and  from  Marlow 
to  Coukliam,  include  some  favom-ite  spots  for  camping-out 
partii-s,  while  the  tourist  will  find  the  walks  and  excursions 
from  IMarlow  numerous,  varied,  and  interesting.  Tlie  town 
sent  two  members  to  Parliament  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  II.,  and  from  the  time  of  James  I.  until  the  act 
of  1867,  when  the  number  was  reduced  to  one,  and  by  the 
Eedistribution  of  Seats  Act,  1885,  the  representation  was 
merged  in  that  of  the  county.  The  parish  church,  or  church  of 
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All  Saints,  was  built  in  1835  ;  superseded  a  beautiful  ancient 
Gothic  edifice ;  is  a  stucco  structure,  with  a  lofty  steeple ; 
cost  so  much  as  £16,000 ;  and  has,  in  the  vestibule,  a  picture 
of  an  extraordiuary  lusus  naturce,  called  "  the  spotted  boy." 
It  is  a  very  plain  structure,  but  has  been  much  improved  by 
the  removal  of  the  gallery,  the  substitution  of  chairs  for  the 
old-fashioned  pews,  and  a  magnificent  altar  screen  and  stalls 
for  choir.  Trinity  Church,  a  modern  stone  structure  erected 
in  1852,  serves  as  a  chapel  of  ease.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  edifice,  after  designs  by  Pugin. 
There  is  a  very  excellent  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Sir 
William  Borlase  in  1624  for  twenty-four  boys.  An  entu-ely 
new  scheme  has,  however,  been  recently  arranged  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  under  which  the  system  of  edu- 
cation has  been  raised,  and  tlie  school  now  occupies  a  very 
high  position,  and  pupils  attend  it  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Military  College  was  established  at  Great  JIarlow 
several  years  prior  to  its  removal,  in  1813,  to  Sandhurst. 
Shelley  resided  here  in  1817,  and  he  wrote  his  "Revolt  of 
Islam "  while  strolling  or  boating  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Seymour  Com't,  on  an  adjacent  hill,  is  believed  by  the  natives 
to  have  been  the  residence  of  Jane  Seymour,  and  it  com- 
mands a  fine  view  over  the  town  and  the  valley.  There  are 
clubs  for  cricket  and  football,  and  there  is  an  annual  town 
regatta.  The  manor  belonged  at  the  Conquest  to  Earl  Al- 
gar;  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  his  queen  Matilda; 
passed  to  the  Clares,  the  Despencers,  the  Beauchamps,  and 
the  Nevilles;  went,  through  Lady  Anne,  to  the  Crown;  was 
pai"t  of  Queen  Mary's  maintenance  prior  to  her  coming  to  the 
throne ;  was  given  by  her  to  Lord  Paget,  and  passed  from 
the  Pagets  to  the  Claytons.  There  are  numerous  mansions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marlow,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned Harleyford  House,  a  building  of  red  brick  in  the  Queen 
Anne  style,  and  the  seat  of  the  Claytons;  Remnantz,  a  house 
nearly  opposite  that  occupied  by  Shelley,  and  formerly  the 
militaiy  college ;  and  Gyldern's  Croft,  an  ancient  building  to 
the  W  of  the  town.  Highfield,  Spinfield,  and  Thames  Bank 
are  also  chief  residences.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  to 
the  chapelry  of  Trinity,  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  net  value, 
£196  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Area 
of  the  parish,  6647  acres  of  land  and  54  of  water;  population 
of  the  civil  parish,  5283 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  4778. 

Marlow,  Little,  a  parish  in  Bucks,  adjacent  to  the 
Thames,  l|-  mile  from  Great  Marlow  market-place,  about 
half  a  mile  from  Great  Marlow  railway  station,  and  4  miles 
S  by  E  of  High  Wycombe.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Mar- 
low; money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Mai'low.  Acreage, 
3328;  population,  929.  The  manor  belonged  to  Edith,  the 
queen  of  the  Confessor;  passed  to  the  Bishop  of  Baieux,  the 
Marshalls,  the  Clares,  and  the  Borlases;  and,  with  the  manor 
house,  belongs  now  to  the  Ellames  family.  Westhorpe  House 
is  occupied  by  the  Jackson  family.  A  Benedictine  nunnery 
was  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  at  what  is  now  a  farm. 
Chalk  is  manufactured  into  lime,  and  there  are  many  beech 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Oxford ;  net  value,  £41  with  residence.  The  church 
is  a  plain  edifice  of  stone  in  the  Norman  and  Early  English 
styles,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  the  builder  of  its  chancel, 
Nicholas  de  Ledwick  (1430),  and  tablets  to  the  Nugent, 
Chase,  and  Warren  families;  it  was  restored  in  1866.  There 
are  some  small  charities. 

Marlston-cum-Lache,  a  township  in  St  Mary-on-the- 
Hill  (Chester)  parish,  Cheshire,  adjacent  to  the  boundary  with 
Flintshire,  2^  miles  SSW  of  Chester.  Acreage,  998 ;  popu- 
lation, 105.  It  forms  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
Lache-with-Saltney. 

Marlstone,  a  tithing  in  Bncklebnry  parish,  Berks,  2  miles 
W  from  Bucklebury  village.  Marlstone  House  is  the  seat  of 
the  Palmers.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  the  tithing  ranks 
as  a  chapelry,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Bucklebury,  in  the 
diocese  of  Oxford. 

Mamham,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Notts.  The  township 
lies  on  the  river  Trent,  3  miles  N  by  E  of  Crow  Parkrailway  sta- 
tion, and  5  ESE  of  Tuxford,  and  has  a  fair  for  horses,  cattle, 
and  merchandise,  on  12  Sept.  The  township  includes  High 
and  Low  Mamham  and  Skegby.  Acreage,  2306  of  land  and 
32  of  tidal  water ;  population,  173.  The  parish  contains  also 
the  township  of  Grassthorpe,  and  its  post  town  is  Newark ; 
money  order  office,  Sutton-on-Trent ;  telegraph  office.  Crow 
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Park  (R.S.)  Acreage,  3017;  population,  239.  The  manor 
of  JIarnham  belongs  to  the  Cust  family,  and  that  of  Grass- 
thorpe  to  the  Denison  family.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Southwell ;  gi-oss  value,  £300  with  residence. 
The  church  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars,  is  Early  Eng- 
lish, was  restored' in  1848,  and  has  a  tower. 

Maxnhull,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire.  The 
village  stands  1  mile  E  of  the  river  Stour,  1|  SE  of  the 
boundary  with  Somerset,  and  3  miles  N  of  Sturminster  Newton 
station  on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Joint  railway.  It  is  large 
and  irregularly  built,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
graph office  under  Blandford.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
hamlets  of  Moorside,  H.ayes,  Lambress,  and  Thorley.  Acreage, 
3838;  population,  1415.  Nash  Court  is  the  chief  residence; 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  Giles  Hussey,  the  ingenious  painter 
who  drew  by  the  musical  scale ;  and  contains  some  choice 
paintings  of  the  old  masters.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury ;  net  value,  £530  with  residence.  The 
church  is  lai-ge  and  good,  and  has  a  tower ;  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1882.  There  are  Congreg.ationaI,  Wesleyan,  and  Methodist 
chapels,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  Brewing  and  malting 
are  carried  on. 

MarowD.     See  Kirk  Marown,  Isle  of  Man. 

Harple,  a  village,  a  township,  and  three  ecclesiastical 
parishes  in  Stockport  parish,  Cheshire.  The  village  stands 
■on  the  Peak  Forest  and  Macclesfield  Canal,  near  the  river 
Goyt  at  the  boundary  with  Derbyshire,  4  miles  ESE  of  Stock- 
port, and  has  two  stations — one  on  the  M.K.  and  M.S.  &  L.E. 
-ind  another  on  the  Macclesfield  branch  of  the  Cheshire 
lines — and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  ofSce  under 
Stockport.  The  township  includes  Barns  Fold,  Hawk  Green, 
Middlewood,  and  Windlehm-st,  and  comprises  3053  acres ; 
population,  4844.  It  is  governed  by  a  local  board  of  nine 
members.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  is  carried  on.  There 
are  a  library,  and  reading-room,  Conservative  and  Liberal 
clubs,  a  bank,  and  five  almshouses.  Marple  Hall  and  much 
of  the  land  belong  to  the  Isherwood  family.  The  mansion  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Elizabethan  houses  in  the  county, 
.and  contains  the  bed  of  Bradshaw  the  regicide,  old  tapestry, 
and  armour.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  All  Saints,  Marple, 
was  constituted  in  1876  ;  population,  2576.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Chester;  ctoss  value,  £300  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Eector  of  Stockport.  The  church 
was  erected  in  1880,  the  previous  edifice  being  used  now  as  a 
.mortuary  chapel.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  Martin, 
Low  Marple,  was  constituted  in  1870  ;  population,  1266.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Chester;  net  value,  £99. 
The  church  was  erected  in  1870.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
High  Lane  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Chester ;  value, 
£200  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Eector  of  Stockport. 
Population,  1226.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Thomas,  was 
built  in  1860.  There  are  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  Primitive, 
and  Free  Methodist  chapels. 

Marr,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire.  The 
village  stands  4  miles  WNW  of  Doncaster  railway  station,  and 
has  a  post  office  under  Doncaster;  money  order  office,  Barm- 
borough  ;  telegraph  office,  Doncaster.  The  parish  comprises 
1821  acres;  population,  165.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Thellusson  family.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
York  ;  gross  value,  £178  with  residence.  The  church  is  Early 
English,  and  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1890-91 ;  it  consists 
of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  porch,  with  tower  and  small 
spire ;  and  contains  an  ancient  font,  chests,  and  monuments 
of  the  Lewises. 

Marriok,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  the  N.  E.  Yorkshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Swale,  ej  miles  WSW  of 
Richmond  railway  station,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Rich- 
mond ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Eeeth.  The  parish 
contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Hurst.  Acreage,  6206 ;  popula- 
tion, 246.  The  lead  mines  at  Hurst,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  in  the  country,  are  no  longer  worked.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Morley  family.  A  Benedictine  nun- 
nery was  founded  here  in  1165  by  Eoger  de  Aske  ;  had  seven- 
teen nuns  at  the  dissolution  ;  and  has  left  the  nave  of  its 
church  and  several  detached  portions  of  other  buildings,  with 
architectural  features  of  considerable  interest.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon;  gross  value,  £120  with 
residence.  The  church  is  the  nave  of  the  old  nunnery  church. 
Las  a  tower,  and  is  in  good  condition.     There  is  a  chapel  of 
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ease  in  connection  with  the  parish  church  of  St  Andrew, 
There  is  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Marridge  Hill,  an  eminence  in  the  NE  of  Wiltshire,  7 
miles  ENE  of  Marlborough. 

Marrington,  a  township  in  Chirhuiy  parish,  Salop,  on 
the  river  Camlad,  SJ  miles  NVV  of  Bishops  Castle.  Mar- 
rington  Hall  is  a  chief  residence;  was  built  about  1600,  and 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  black  and  white  timbered  houses 
of  that  period. 

Marrishes.     See  Marishes. 

Marron,  The,  a  rivulet  of  Cumberland,  rising  on  Blake 
Fell,  and  running  9  miles  northward,  past  Ullock,  Branth- 
waite,  and  Little  Clifton,  to  the  Derwent,  3k  miles  above 
Workington. 

Marron  Junction,  a  railw.ay  station  in  Cumberland,  on 
the  Whitehaven,  Cleator,  and  Egremont  railway,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  a  line  going  southward  along  the  course  of  the  Jlaixon 

Marros,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  on  Carmarthen  Bay, 
4  miles  E  of  Kilgetty  station  on  the  Pembroke  and  Tenby 
railway,  and  6  WSW  of  Laugharne.  Post  town,  Pendine, 
under  St  Clears.  Acreage,  2344,  with  400  of  adjacent  fore- 
shore ;  population,  125.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  gi-oss  value,  £78.  Patron,  the 
Vicar  of  L.augharne.  The  chm-ch  was  thoroughly  restored 
in  1894-95. 

Marsden,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Almond- 
bury  and  Huddersfield  paiishes,  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Colne,  adjacent  to  the  Manchester 
and  Huddersfield  Canal  and  to  the  M.anchestcr  and  Leeds 
railway,  under  the  backbone  of  England,  4J  miles  E  of  the 
boundary  with  Lancashhe,  and  7J  SW  by  S  of  Huddersfield; 
is  a  large  place,  and  has  a  station  on  the  railway,  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Huddersfield,  and 
fairs  on  25  April,  10  July,  and  25  Sept.  The  ecclesiastical 
parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Marsden-iu-Almondbury, 
with  an  area  of  5133  acres,  and  Marsden-in-Huddersfield, 
with  an  area  of  3512  acres;  population,  3010  and  845 
respectively.  A  great  part  of  the  land  is  uncultivated  moor 
and  mountain.  A  railway  tunnel,  no  less  than  3  miles  61 
yards  long,  begins  a  little  W  of  the  village  ;  and  a  tunnel  for 
the  canal  adjoins  it.  A  third  tunnel,  with  a  double  line  of 
rails,  has  recently  been  constructed.  There  are  a  cotton 
factory,  a  silk  factory,  several  woollen  mills,  an  extensive 
iron  foundry,  and  a  large  corn  mill.  The  townships  adopted 
the  Local  Government  Act  in  1860  and  1862,  and  in  1884 
the  boards  were  consolidated,  and  the  district  is  now  governed 
by  one  board  of  twelve  members.  A  mechanics'  hall,  con- 
nected with  a  mechanics'  institution  dating  from  1841,  was 
erected  in  1861  at  a  cost  of  £2500,  is  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  will  hold  1000  persons.  MrW.  HorsfiU  of  Marsden,  in 
consequence  of  ha^-ing  introduced  improved  machinery,  was 
shot  in  1812  by  the  Luddites.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Wakefield;  net  value,  £187  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Almondbury.  The  old  church 
is  a  plain,  ancient,  stone  building;  comprises  aisles  and 
chancel,  with  a  belfry.  A  new  church  was  built  in  1867, 
and  is  in  the  Geometric  Middle  Pointed  style.  Another 
church  was  built  m  1894-95.  There  are  Congregational  and 
Wesleyan  chapels,  a  Liberal  Club  erected  in  1874,  two  banks, 
national  schools,  and  a  town  school.  The  Congregational 
chapel  was  rebuilt  about  1860,  and  is  in  the  Pointed  style. 

Marsden,  Great  and  Little,  a  township  and  two  chapel- 
ries  in  Whalley  parish,  Lancashire.  The  township  consists 
of  the  two  chapelries  called  Little  Marsden  and  Great  Marsden; 
lies  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  and  on  tire  L.  &  Y.R., 
2i  and  4  miles  NE  of  Burnley;  has  two  stations  on  the 
railway,  at  Brierfield  for  Little  Marsden,  and  at  Nelson 
for  Great  Marsden;  and  has  a  post  office,  of  the  name 
of  Nelson,  under  Buniley.  Acreage,  4689 ;  population, 
31,339.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on,  and  coal  and 
stone  abound.  The  livings  of  Little  Marsden  and  Great 
Marsden  are  vicarages  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester ;  gross 
value  of  Little  Marsden,  £374  with  residence;  of  Great 
Marsden,  £306  with  residence.  Patrons  of  the  former, 
Hulme's  Trustees;  of  the  latter,  alternately  the  Crown  and 
the  Bishop.  The  church  of  Little  Marsden  is  a  plain  stone 
building ;  and  that  of  Great  Marsden  was  erected  in  1848, 
and  is  in  the  Pointed  style.  There  are  three  Wesleyan  and 
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two  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  a  Friends'  meeting-house, 
and  a  mechanics'  institution. 

Marsdon  Bay,  a  small  bay  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  2^ 
miles  SE  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.  Marsdon  Kocks 
here  are  a  wild  assemblage  of  freestone  masses.  These  roclis, 
.says  Grant,  "  shattered  by  storms,  have  pm-ted  from  age  to 
:ige  with  vast  fragments  that  stand  in  every  variety  of  gro- 
tesque form  and  combination,  pillars  and  tombs  and  towers, 
ramparts  and  huge  bridges,  and  triumphal  arches,  through 
the  black  green  hollow  of  which  the  billows  roar  and  dash." 
One  of  them,  called  by  pre-eminence  the  Marsdon  Rock,  and 
lying  270  feet  from  the  shore,  is  pierced  with  a  lofty  arch, 
under  which  boats  can  pass.  A  public-house,  called  "  The 
Grotto,"  with  large  quauit  rooms  excavated  out  of  the  rock 
,it  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  is  approached  by  a  nan-ow  fUght 
of  steps,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  picnic  parties. 

Marsett,  a  hamlet  in  Bainbridge  township,  Aysgarth 
parish,  N.  K.  Yorkshire,  near  Askrigg. 

Marsh,  a  hamlet  in  Great  Kimble  parish,  Bucks,  1^  mile 
NW  from  Great  Kimble. 

Marsh,  a  tithing  in  Beaminster  parish,  Dorsetshire,  near 

Marsh,  a  township  in  Westbm-y  parish,  Salop,  11  miles 
\V  of  Shrewsbury. 

Marshall's  Cross,  a  place  in  Prescot  parish,  Lancashire, 
2  miles  from  St  Helen's  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  It  is  a 
scat  of  earthenware  works,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order 
office  under  St  Helen's  ;  telegraph  office,  Sutton  Oak. 

Marsham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  The  village 
stands  near  the  river  Bure,  2  miles  S  of  Aylsham  station  on 
tlie  East  Norfolk  branch  of  the  G.E.E.,  and  10  N  of  Norwich, 
and  has  a  post  office  under  Norwich;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Aylsham.  It  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  Earl 
I'omney.  The  parish  comprises  1831  acres;  population,  561. 
Bolwick  Hall  and  5Iarsham  Hall  are  cliief  residences.  The 
ancestors  of  Earl  Romney  resided  in  the  parish  in  the  12th 
ceutuiy.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ; 
net  value,  £294  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield.  The  church,  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  aisles,  S  porch, 
and  a  western  tower ;  and  contains  an  ancient  screen,  a  carved 
font,  and  monuments  of  the  Norrises  and  others.  There  is  a 
Primitive  ilethodist  chapel.  Buxton  Reformatory  School,  in 
this  parish,  is  a  building  of  red  brick,  with  upwards  of  50 
acres  of  land  attached,  and  has  accommodation  for  about 
sixty  boys,  who  are  trained  in  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and 
farming. 

Marsham,  Berkshire.     See  Maecham. 

Marsh  Baldon.     See  Baldon  Marsh. 

Marsh  Benham.     See  BE.Nmoi  Maesh. 

Marshbrook,  a  village  in  Church  Stretton  parish,  Salop, 
Si  miles  S  by  W  of  Church  Stretton.  It  has  a  station  on 
tl7e  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Joint  (L.  &  N.W.  and  G.W.) 
railway,  and  a  post  office  under  Church  Stretton  (E.S.O.) ; 
money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Church  Stretton 

Marsh  Chapel,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  village  stands  IJ  mile  E  of  the  Louth  Navigation,  2^ 
miles  from  the  coast,  5  ENE  of  Ludborongh  station  on  the 
East  Lincolnshire  branch  of  the  G.N.R.,  and  10  NNE  of 
Louth,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Grimsby.  The  palish  extends  to  the  coast;  comprises 
3169  acres  of  land,  C  of  water,  and  973  of  tidal  water  and  fore- 
shore ;  and  includes  304  acres  of  salt  marsh,  reclaimed  and 
embanked  in  1858  ;  population,  564.  The  manor  belongs  to 
the  Stanhope  family.  The  land  is  fertile  reclaimed  marsh. 
The  living  is  a  vicm'age  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  net  value, 
£140  with  residence.  The  church,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
district,  is  an  edifice  of  stone  hi  the  Late  Perpendicular  style; 
consists  of  n.ive,  aisles,  chancel,  and  chantiy-chapel,  with 
pinnacled  tower;  was  restored  in  the  chancel  in  1848,  in 
the  nave  in  1864  ;  and  contains  a  fine  oak  screen,  a  carved 
oak  pulpit,  a  handsome  octagonal  font,  and  a  monument  of 
1617  to  W.  Harpham,  his  wife,  and  daughter.  There  are 
Wesleyan,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  United  Free  Methodist 
chapels.  Eskham  or  East  Holme,  West  End,  and  Fire 
Beacon  are  adjacent  hamlets. 

Marshfield,  a  small  market-town  and  a  parish  in  Glou- 
cestershire. The  town  stands  on  a  spur  of  the  Cotswolds,  1 
mile  E  of  the  boundary  with  Wiltshke,  2  N  of  the  boundary 
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with  Somerset,  6  N  by  W  of  Box  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and' 
8  NNE  of  Bath ;  consists  cluefly  of  one  street,  nearly  a  mile 
in  length ;  is  governed  by  a  parish  council ;  and  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Chippenham,  a  police 
station,  an  endowed  school,  and  almshouses.  The  church  is 
of  the  15th  century;  comprises  nave,  two  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  porch  and  tower ;  and  contains  several  tablets  and  monu- 
ments. The  chancel  retains  some  stone  seats,  erected  by  the 
Abbot  of  Tewkesbury  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  There  are 
Baptist,  Congregational,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 
Fairs  are  held  on  24  May  and  24  Oct.,  and  malting  and 
brewing  are  carried  on.  The  parish  contains  also  what  once 
were  the  villages  of  Beeks  and  Weston  Town,  and  the 
hamlets  of  Oakford  and  Ayford.  Acreage,  5907  ;  popula- 
tion, 1350.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Horlock  family.  Ash- 
wick  House  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Webb  family,  passed 
to  the  Horlocks,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1857.  Rocks  House, 
or  the  Rocks,  is  a  fine  mansion  on  an  eminence  with  extensive 
view,  3  miles  SE  of  the  town.  Some  Druidical  stones  are 
near  Beeks.  The  living  is  a  vicar.ige  in  the  diocese  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol ;  gross  value,  £534  with  residence.  Patron, 
New  College.  Oxford. 

Marshfield,  a  place  in  Angerton  parish, 
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Marshfield,  a  village  and  a  parish 
The  village  stands  near  the  rivers  Usk,Ebbw,and  Kbymney, 
5  miles  SW  of  Newport,  and  has  a  station  on  the  South 
Wales  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,and  a  post  office  under  Cardiff; 
money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Castleton.  The  parish  in- 
cludes Blacktown  and  Castleton,  and  comprises  1273  acres; 
population,  564.  Castleton,  Craig-yi--Haul,  Bryu  Ivor  Hall, 
and  Llwynarthan  are  the  chief  residences.  The  living  is  a 
\-icarage  in  the  diocese  of  Llandafi';  net  value,  £260.  Patrons, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Biistol.  The  church  is  partly 
Norman  and  Early  English,  and  has  been  restored.  There 
are  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels. 

Marsh  Gibbon,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Buckingham- 
shire. The  village  stands  near  the  Oxford  and  Bletchley 
branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  1  mile  S  from  Marsh  Gibbon 
and  Ponndon  station,  1  E  of  the  boundary  with  Oxfordshire, 
2i-  miles  N  of  Akeman  Street,  and  4^  E  by  N  of  Bicester, 
and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under 
Bicester.  The  parish  comprises  2818  acres ;  population,  690. 
The  paiish  council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
consists  of  seven  members.  The  manor  and  much  of  the 
land  belong  to  the  trustees  of  the  Ewelme  Almshouses. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford  ;  net  value, 
£440  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The 
chm-ch  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  English 
and  later  styles,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  transept, 
S  porch,  and  an  embattled  western  tower.  There  ai'e  a 
Congi'egational  chapel  and  some  small  charities. 

Marsh  Green,  a  hamlet  in  Edenbridge  parish,  Kent,  Ij 
mile  SW  of  Edenbridge. 

Marsh  Green,  a  village  in  Rockbear  parish,  Devonshire, 
2  miles  from  Rockbear  chm-ch. 

Marshland.  See  Bedford  Level  and  Feeebridge 
Maksiii-axd. 

Marsh  Lane,  a  hamlet  in  Eckington  parish,  Derbyshire, 
2  miles  from  Eckington  station  on  the  M.R.,  with  a  post 
office  under  Chesterfield ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Eckington.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Marsh  Mills,  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.  and  L.  &  S.W.K., 
in  Devonshire,  238  miles  from  London,  and  3  NE  of  Ply- 
mouth. 

Marshside,  a  hamlet  in  Kirkby  Ireleth  p.arish,  Lanc.i- 
shue,  8 J  miles  NNW  of  Ormskirk.  It  has  a  post  .and  money 
order  office  (T.S.O.)nnder  Sonthport;  telegi-aph  office,  South- 
port.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Marsh-'with-Paddock,  a  hamlet  in  Huddersfield  town- 
ship and  parish,  W.  E.  Yorkshure. 

Maish-wood,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  DorsetshU-e.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Char,  5  miles  SW  of  Beaminster, 
and  5  from  Chai-d  Road  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  Post 
town,  Charmouth.  Acreage  of  parish,  3630 ;  population, 
348.  The  Char's  valley  here  bears  the  name  of  the  Vale  of 
Marshwood,  and  is  a  very  rough  country  with  cold  stiff  clay 
of  the  lias  formation,  but  is  noted  for  its  large-sized  oaks. 
There  are  two  ancient  camps.     The  hving  is  a  perpetual 
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curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  ^Tiitchnrcli  Canonicorum, 
in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.    The  church  was  rebnUt  in  1884. 

Marske,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  the  N.  R.  Yorkshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  rivulet  Marske,  a  little  above  its 
influx  to  the  Swale,  4J  miles  \V  of  Kichmond  railway  station, 
and  has  a  post  office  under  Eiohmond ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Eichmond.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
hamlet  of  Feldom  Skelton,and  comprises  6759  acres  ;  popu- 
lation, 222.  The  property  belongs  to  the  Huttou  family. 
Marske  Hall  is  near  the  village,  and  the  grounds  contain  an 
obelisk  60  feet  high  to  the  memory  of  Captain  JI.  Button. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon  ;  net  value, 
X298  with  residence.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Edmund, 
is  ancient,  dating  from  about  1150,  has  a  Norman  doorway, 
and  contains  an  old  font.  The  charities  include  an  endowed 
school,  and  amount  to  about  £108  a  year.  Dr  M.  Button, 
Ai-chbishop  of  York,  purchased  the  Marske  property  in  1595. 

Marske,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  the  N. 
K.  Yorkshire.  The  village  stands  on  the  coast,  and  on 
the  Middlesbrough  and  Saltburn  railway,  45  miles  NNE 
of  Guisbrough,  is  frequented  as  a  watering-place,  and  has 
a  station  on  the  railway,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegi-aph  office  of  the  name  of  Marske-by-the-Sea  (E.S.O.) 
The  township  has  an  area  of  2116  acres  of  land,  and  429 
of  foreshore  ;  population,  4894.  The  increase  of  popula- 
tion, which  has  more  than  trebled  since  1861,  is  due  to 
the  opening  of  iron-stone  mines.  The  parish  contains  also 
the  hamlet  of  New  Marske,  built  by  Messrs  Pease  &  Partners, 
Limited,  for  their  workmen.  The  parish  council,  under  the 
Local  Government  Act  1894,  consists  of  ten  members. 
There  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  erected  and  opened  in  1875, 
and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels  at  New 
Marske ;  also  an  institute  built  in  1875  by  Messrs  Pease  for 
their  workmen  in  the  Upleatham  mines.  The  manor,  with 
Marsk  Ball,  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Zetland.  Clift'  Bouse 
is  a  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  York ;  net  value,  £192  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Marquis 
of  Zetland.  The  old  church  stands  near  the  edge  of  a  cliff 
at  some  distance  from  the  village,  was  rebuilt  (the  original 
church  was  consecrated  800)  in  1821,  and  is  a  neat  small 
edifice  with  tower  and  spii'e,  now  used  as  a  mortuary  chapel. 
The  new  church  of  St  Mark's  stands  on  a  site  more  con- 
venient for  the  increasmg  population,  was  erected  in  1866, 
with  aid  of  a  free  site  and  at  least  £2000  from  the  late  Earl 
of  Zetland,  and  contains  about  700  sittings.  Population  of 
the  ecclesiastical  parish,  2653.  Saltbnrn-by-the-Sea  is  a 
separate  occlcsiastical  parish  constituted  in  1873.  Popula- 
tion, 2232.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist 
chapels,  a  literary  institute  with  library  and  a  large  hall  for 
concerts,  &c.,  and  a  cottage  hospital.  The  father  of  Captain 
Cook,  the  circumnavigator,  was  interred  in  the  old  burying- 
ground. 

Marske,  The,  a  rivulet  of  N.  E.  Yorkshire,  rising  in 
Hope  Moor,  and  running  about  6  miles  sonth-south-eastwai-d 
to  the  Swale,  4  miles  W  of  Eichmond. 

Marston,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Great  Budworth  parish,  Cheshire.  The  village 
stands  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  1  mile  NNE  of  North- 
wich,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under 
Northwich.  The  township  comprises  841  acres ;  population, 
961.  Salt  mines  and  extensive  salt  manufactories  are  here. 
Marston  old  mine  has  been  worked  since  about  1777,  has  an 
excavated  area  of  35  acres,  is  336  feet  deep,  forms  a  vast 
chamber  supported  by  pillars  of  salt  60  feet  square  and  15 
high,  was  visited  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Eussia  in 
1844,  and  then  illuminated  with  upwards  of  10,000  lights, 
and  used  for  a  banquet ;  and  was  visited  by  distinguished 
members  of  the  British  Association  in  1854,  when  it  was 
again  splendidly  illuminated,  and  when  nearly  1000  persons 
descended  into  it  in  one  day.  The  Marston  Hall  mine  has 
an  excavated  area  of  40  acres,  and  is  the  largest  mine  in  the 
trade.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in  1874, 
and  includes  part  of  Wincham  township ;  population,  1671. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Chester ; 
net  value,  £202  with  residence.  Patron,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.     The  church  was  erected  in  1874. 

Marston,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Witham,  1  mile  SSW  of  Hougham 
station  ou  the  G.N.R.  main  line,  and  5J  miles  NNW  of 
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Grantham,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Grantham ;  money 
order  office,  Caythorpe;  telegiaph  office,  Hougham  (R.S.) 
The  parish  comprises  2470  acres;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  302  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Hougham,  589.  The 
manor  and  most  of  the  laud  belong  to  the  Thorold  family. 
Marston  Ball  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Thorolds,  but  is 
now  a  farmhouse.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  the 
rectory  of  Bougham,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  ;  joint  gross 
value,  £378  with  residence.  The  chm'ch  is  an  ancient  edi- 
fice of  stone  in  the  Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendi- 
cular styles ;  consists  of  chancel  with  S  chantiy  chapel,  nave, 
aisles,  S  porch,  and  a  western  tower  with  a  broach  spire.  It 
contains  many  monuments  of  the  Thorolds,  and  was  thoroughly 
restored  in  1881-82.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  an  en- 
dowed school,  and  several  useful  charities. 

Marston,  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  river  Cherwell. 
near  the  Oxford  and  Bletchley  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  1| 
mile  NNE  of  Oxford.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Oxford ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Beadington.  Acreage, 
1261;  population,  720.  A  portion  of  this  parish,  consisting 
of  only  1  acre,  is  in  the  administrative  county  borough  of 
Oxford.  The  ancient  seat  of  the  Crokes  was  the  place  where 
the  Royalists  made  fonnal  suiTcnder  of  Oxford  in  the  wars  of 
Charles  I.  It  was  removed  in  1843.  The  Uving  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  diocese  of  Oxford  ;  net  value,  £123.  The  church 
is  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Transition,  Norman,  and  Per- 
pendicular styles,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  porch  and  tower.  Until  1830  there  was  an  ancient 
cross  in  the  churchyai-d,  and  another  in  the  village,  but  in 
that  year  the  first  was  taken  down  and  used  to  mend  the 
church  wall,  and  the  other  was  broken  up  for  road  materials. 

Marston,  a  hamlet  in  Church  Eaton  parish,  Staffijrdshue, 

2  miles  S  of  Church  Eaton. 

Marston,  a  township  and  ancient  chapehy  in  St  Mary's 
parish,  StafTordshire,  3  miles  N  of  Staflbrd.  Post  town, 
Stafford.  Acreage  of  the  township,  1296  ;  population,  623. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield ;  gross 
value,  £119  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Rector  of  St  Mary's, 
Stafford.  The  church  is  a  19th-century  restoration,  in  a 
plain  style,  of  an  older  church  on  the  same  site. 

Marston,  a  hamlet  in  Lea  Marston  pai'ish,  Warwickshire, 
4J  miles  N  of  Coleshill. 

Marston,  a  hamlet  in  Wolston  parish,  Warwickshire,  on 
the  river  Avon,  5^  miles  W  of  Rugby. 

Marston,  a  tithing  in  Potterne  parish,  Wilts,  3J  miles  SW 
of  Devizes.     There  is  a  Methodist  chapel. 

Marston,  a  chapelry  in  Yardley  parish,  Worcestershire, 
around  Hall  Green,  adjacent  to  the  boundary  with  Warwick- 
shire, Si  miles  SE  by  S  of  Birmingham.  The  chapelry  has 
no  defined  hmits.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester ;  gross  value,  £160  with  residence.  The  church 
was  built  by  Job  Marston  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
was  restored  in  1866. 

Marston,  Beds.     See  Makston  MoREX.iixE. 

Marston  Bay.     See  Maksdon  Bay. 

Marston  Bigott,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The 
village  stands  2^  miles  SW  of  Frome  station  on  the  G.W.R., 
and  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Earl  of  Cork.  The  par- 
ish contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Gaer  Hill,  and  its  post  town 
is  Frome.  Acreage,  2077 ;  population  of  the  ciril  parish, 
264 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  St  Michael  Gaer  Hill,  440. 
The  manor,  with  Marston  House,  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  his  ancestors  about 
1630.  A  spot  called  Marston  Moat  was  the  site  of  a  more 
ancient  manor  house.  A  field  called  Conqueror's  Mead  near 
that  spot  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  in 
ancient  times,  and  it  has  a  baiTow  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  by  interment  of  the  slain.  A  bastai-d  freestone 
abounds,  and  is  used  for  mortar  and  for  manure.  Bricks  and 
tiles  are  made.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  with  St  Michael 
Gaer  Hill  annexed,  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  joint 
net  value,  £260  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Cork. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1789,  is  in  the  Norman  style,  con- 
sists of  nave  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  tower,  and  has 
beautiful  stained  glass  windows.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at 
Gaer  Hill. 

Marston,  Butler's.     See  Butler's  Marston. 

Marston,  Fleet,  or  Fleet  Marston,  a  parish  in  Bucks. 

3  miles  NW  of  Aylesbuiy  station  on  the  L,  &  N.  W.R.     Post 
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town  and  money  order  and  telegi'aph  office,  Aylesbury. 
Acreage,  934;  population,  51,  according  to  the  census  of 
18:il,  but  this  is  belicTed  to  exceed  the  present  population. 
The  parish  consists  of  three  farms  and  a  few  cottages.  The 
liring  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford  ;  net  value,  £140. 
The  church,  a  small  edifice  of  stone  chiefly  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style,  w.is  restored  in  1SC8-C9. 

Marston  Gate,  a  v.iiKvav  station  in  the  W  wing  of  Herts, 
on  the  L.  &  N.W.R..  22  miles  WSW  of  Cheddington. 

Marston  Green,  a  village  in  Bickenhill  parish,  Warwick- 
sLii-e,  3^  miles  S  of  Coleshill.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Rugby  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  a 
post  office  under  Birmingham  ;  money  order  and  telegrapli 
office,  Coleshill.  There  is  a  private  chapel,  the  property  of 
the  Wingfield  Digby  family. 

Marston  Jabbett,  a  hamlet  in  Bulkington  parish,  War- 
•n-ickshire,  on  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Canal,  2  miles  S  by  E 
of  Nuneaton. 

Marston,  Lea.     See  Lea  JIakston. 

Marston,  Long,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  the 
W.  K.  Yorkshire.  The  village  stands  adjacent  to  the  York, 
Knaresborough,  and  HaiTogate  railway,  6^  miles  W  by  N  of 
York,  and  has  a  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  and  a  post  office  under 
York,  both  of  the  name  of  llarston ;  money  order  office,  Tock- 
■with ;  telegraph  office,  Askham  Kichard.  The  township 
comprises  2846  acres  ;  population,  289  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical 
parish,  422.  The  parish  contains  also  the  townships  of  An- 
gi-am  and  Button  Wandesley.  The  manor  of  Marston  belongs 
to  the  Montagu  family.  Hutton  Wandesley  Hall  is  the 
seat  of  the  York  family.  Marston  Mooi-,  about  1^  mile 
SSW  of  the  village,  is  famous  as  the  battlefield  where  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell  in  1644  defeated  the  Royalists  under  Prince 
Kupert. 

"  On  Marston  Heath 
Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death ; 
Flourished  the  trumpets  fierce,  and  now- 
Fired  was  each  eye  aud  flushed  each  brow ; 
On  either  side  loud  clamours  ring, 
'  God  and  the  Cause !'—'  God  and  the  King !' 
Right  English  all,  they  rushed  to  blows, 
With  nought  to  win,  and  all  to  lose." 

Upwai-ds  of  4000  bodies  were  buried  on  the  field,  and  the 
graves  are  still  observable,  while  interesting  relics  of  the 
battle  are  occasionally  turned  up  by  the  plough.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  York ;  value,  £960  with  resi- 
dence. The  church  has  Norman  arches  in  combination  with 
more  recent  architecture,  is  in  good  condition,  consists  of 
nave,  N  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  tower,  and  con- 
tains monuments  of  the  Tlnvaites,  the  Thompsons,  the 
Roundells,  the  Micklethwaitcs,  aud  the  Smiths,  and  was 
restored  in  1869.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapeL 

Marston,  Long,  an  ecclesiastical  parish,  which  was 
formed  in  1867  out  of  the  civil  parish  of  Tring,  Herts,  and 
Marsworth  parish,  Bucks,  1  mile  SE  by  S  of  Marston  Gate 
station  on  the  L.  &  N. W.E.,  .and  3|  miles  NAV  by  N  of  Tring. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Tring ;  money  order  office,  Tring ; 
telegraph  office,  Cheddington.  Population,  440.  The  limits 
include  Long  Marston  and  Gubblecote  hamlets,  with  Betlow 
lordship.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of 
St  Albans ;  net  value,  £185  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of 
Christchurch  College,  Oxford.  The  church,  erected  in  1883, 
is  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Gothic  style,  containing  some 
portions  of  the  old  church,  which  was  taken  down,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  in  1S82.  There  are  Baptist  and 
Wesleyan  chapels. 

Marston,  Long,  Glouccstershu-e.     See  Makston  Sicca. 

Marston  Magna,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset. 
The  village  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Yeo,  2^  miles 
W  of  the  boundary  with  Dorsetshire,  and  4f  NE  by  N  of 
Y'eovil,  and  has  a  station,  of  the  name  of  Marston,  on  the 
G.W.R.,  128  from  Lodon.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Sherborne ;  money  order  office,  Queen  Camel ;  telegi'aph  office, 
Eimpton.  Acreage  of  pai'ish,  1392  ;  population,  272.  Re- 
mains exist  of  an  ancient  building  called  Court  Garden,  with  a 
moat  and  fish-ponds.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells ;  value,  £280.  Patron,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  BristoL  The  church  dates  from  the  time  of  King 
Stephen ;  has  a  Lady  chapel  of  some  later  period ;  comprises 
nave,  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  tower ;  contains  a 
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Norman  font,  and  is  in  good  condition.  There  are  a  Wes- 
levan  chapel  and  three  almshouses. 

Marston  Meysey,  a  parish  in  Wiltshire,  adjacent  to  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  Glou- 
cestershire, 3  miles  NE  by  N  of  Cricklade,  and  ej  NXE  of 
Purton  station  on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town,  Fairford.  Acre- 
age, 1334  ;  population,  188.  The  liring  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol;  value,  £70.  Patron,  the 
Rector  of  Meysey  Hampton.  The  church  is  good,  and  there 
are  two  endowed  charities. 

Marston  Montgomery,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Derby- 
shire. The  village  stands  If  mile  E  of  the  river  Dove  at  the 
boundary  with  Staffijrdshire,  2:^  miles  ESE  of  Rocetter,  and 
3 J  from  Uttoxeter  station  on  tlie  North  Stafford  railway ;  is 
a  scattered  place,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Derby ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Rocester.  The  parish  comprises 
2475  acres;  population,  322.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  an- 
nexed to  Cubley,  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell;  net  value, 
£140.  The  church  stands  on  an  eminence,  is  partly  Norman 
and  Early  English,  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a 
tower.  It  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1876,  and  a  new  organ 
was  erected  in  1885.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  some 
small  charities. 

Marston  Moor.     See  Makston,  Long,  Yorkshire. 

Marston  Moretaine,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Beds. 
The  village  stands  near  the  river  Onse,  1  mile  W  of  the  Bed- 
ford and  Bletchley  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  3J  miles 
NW  of  Ampthill ;  was  once  a  market-town,  and  has  a  station 
called  Millbrook  on  the  railway,  aud  a  post  office  under 
Ampthill ;  money  order  office,  Lidlington ;  telegraph  office, 
Cranfield.  The  parish  comprises  4290  acres ;  population, 
1047.  The  parish  council,  under  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894,  consists  of  thirteen  members.  The  principal 
manor  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  net  value,  £620  with  resi- 
dence.   Patron,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    The  church. 
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and  aisles,  Eai-ly  English  chancel,  and  a  massive  detached 
tower;  contains  two  brasses  of  the  15th  century,  and  a  fine 
marble  monument  in  the  south  aisle  chancel  chapel  to  Ser- 
geant Snairge.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  time 
of  Ehzabeth;'  and  was  repaired  in  1865.  There  are  Wes- 
leyan and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Marston,  North,  or  Northmarston,  a  village  and  a 
pai-ish  in  Bucks.  The  village  stands  4  miles  S  of  Win- 
slow  station  on  the  Oxford  and  Bletchley  section  of  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  7  N  of  Aylesbury,  and  has  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  Winslow;  telegi-aph  office,  ^^'hitchurch. 
The  parish  comprises  1983  acres;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  580 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  658.  A  perennial 
spring,  called  Sir  John  Shorne's  Well,  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
village ;  is  fabled  to  have  started  into  being  by  miraculous 
act  of  a  sainted  incumbent  in  the  13th  century ;  and  was, 
together  with  a  costly  shrine  of  the  same  person  in  the  church, 
frequented  for  ages  by  so  many  pilgrims  that  the  place  be- 
came populous  and  flourishing.  A  recent  analysis  showed 
that  the  water  contained  much  free  carbonic  acid  and  some 
mineral  salts  in  minute  quantities.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  net  value.  £240  with  residence. 
Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor.  The  church 
stands  on  an  eminence ;  is  a  building  of  stone,  partly  Deco- 
rated English  and  partly  Later,  with  a  tower ;  has  a  hand- 
some E  window  and  reredos,  erected  by  Queen  Victoria 
(who  also  restored  the  chancel  at  a  cost  of  £3000)  in 
memorv  of  Mr  J.  C.  Neild,  who  bequeathed  to  her  his  for- 
tune of  about  £250,000,  and  died  in  1862 ;  and  contains  fine 
oak  stalls,  a  piscina,  three  brasses  of  1499,  1602,  and  1613, 
also  one  (1852)  in  memory  of  Neild  with  inscription  and 
coat  of  arms,  and  a  cm'ious  memorial  of  Mr  John  Virgin. 
There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and 
26  acres  of  poor's  and  chm-ch  lands.  Schorne  College,  a 
high  school  for  100  boys,  was  founded  in  1876  by  the  Rev 
S.  B.  James,  D.D.,  vicar  of  the  parish. 

Marston  Potters.    See  Potters  Mauston. 

Marston  Priors.     See  Pkiors  Marston. 

Marston  St  Lawrence,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire. The  village  stands  14  mile  NNE  of  Far- 
thinghoe  station  on  the  Banbury  and  Northampton  section 
of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  5  miles  NE  of  Banbury,  and  has  a 
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postal  wall-box  under  Banbury;  money  order  office,  Culwortb; 
telegraph  office,  Banbury.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
hamlet  of  Westhorpe,  and  comprises  1702  acres  ;  population 
of  the  civil  parish,  344 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Wark- 
worth,  530.  The  parish  council,  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1894,  consists  of  seven  members.  The  manor, 
with  Marston  House,  belongs  to  the  Blencon-e  family,  who 
have  been  resident  at  Marston  since  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  rectory  of  Wark- 
worth,  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough;  net  value,  £iio 
with  residence.  The  church  is  .incient,  of  various  dates ; 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  side  chapel,  and  chancel,  with  em- 
battled tower;  and  contains  sedilia,  a  cai'ved  oak  altar-piece, 
a  piscma,  and  several  monuments  of  the  Blencowes.  It  was 
restored  in  1877-78. 

Marston  Sicca  or  Long  Marston,  a  village  and  a  parish 
in  Gloucestershhe,  The  village  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the 
river  Avon,  within  2  miles  of  the  boundaries  with  Wai'wick- 
shire  and  Worcestershire,  and  5 J  SW  of  Stratford-on-Avon; 
consists  of  two  parts,  called  respectively  Marston  Sicca  and 
Long  Marston  ;  contains  a  house  in  which  Charles  II.  lay 
concealed  in  the  flight  from  Worcester ;  and  has  a  station, 
called  Long  Marston,  on  the  Stratford  and  Houeybourne 
branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  a  post  office  of  the  same  name  under 
Stratford-on-Avon ;  money  order  office,  Pebworth ;  telegraph 
office,  Welford-on-Avon.  The  parish  comprises  1580  acres; 
population,  346.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol;  net  value,  £142  with  residence. 
The  church  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower,  and 
contains  an  old  Norman  font.  There  is  an  endowed  grammar 
school. 

Marston,  South,  a  chapelry  in  Highworth  parish,  Wilt- 
shire, adjacent  to  the  G.W.R.  and  to  the  river  Cole  at  the 
boundary  with  Berks,  2f  miles  W  of  Shrivenham  station  on 
the  G.W.E.,  and  3J  S  by  W  of  Highworth.  Post  town, 
Swindon ;  money  order  and  telegi'aph  office,  Stratton  St 
Margaret.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  value,  £170.  Patron,  the  Vicar 
of  Highworth.  The  church  is  ancient.  There  is  a  Wesleyan 
chapel. 

Marston  Stannett,  a  hamlet  and  a  chapehy  in  Pencombe 
parish,  Herefordshire,  4^  miles  E  of  Ford  Bridge  station  on 
the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Joint  (L.  &  N.W.  and  G.W.) 
railway,  and  5^  W  of  Bromyard.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford  ;  gross  value,  £78.  Patron, 
the  Rector  of  Pencombe.     The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1868. 

Marston  Trussell,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Northamp- 
tonshu-e.  The  village  stands  adjacent  to  the  boundary  with 
Leicestershire,  If  mile  E  of  Theddingworth  station  on  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  3  miles  W  by  S  of  Market  Harborongh. 
The  parish  includes  .also  Thorpe  Lubenham,  which  was  for- 
merly an  extra-parocliial  tract-  Post  town  and  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Market  Harborough.  Area  of  parish, 
1713  acres;  population,  176.  Tlie  manor,  T?ith  Marston 
Trussell  Hall,  belongs  to  the  Bennett  family.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  ;  gross  value,  £600 
with  residence.  The  church,  a  buildmg  of  stone  in  the  Early 
English  style,  is  of  the  14th  century,  and  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  embattled  tower. 

Marston-upon-Dove,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Derby- 
shire. The  township  lies  on  the  river  Dove  at  the  boundary 
with  Staffordshire,  ij  mile  NE  of  Tutbury  station  on  the  North 
Staffordshure  railway,  and  5  miles  NNW  of  Burton-npon- 
Trcnt.  Post  town,  Dei'by;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Tutbury.  Acreage  of  township,  1003  ;  population,  104.  The 
parish  contams  also  the  townships  of  Hoon,  Hatton,  Hilton, 
and  Margate  Manor.  Population  of  the  civil  parish,  1488 ;  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  1400.  The  manors  of  Marston  and  Hatton 
belong  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  Wakelyn  is  an 
ancient,  gabled,  curiously-ornamented,  half-timber  mansion. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell;  net  value, 
£240  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The 
church  is  Early  English  ;  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  tower  and  lofty  spire  ;  and  contains  a  fine  Norman  font. 
There  are  in  Hilton  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels, 
and  an  endowed  school  founded  in  1655,  and  now  amalga- 
mated with  the  board  school.  There  is  a  mission  church  at 
Hatton,  erected  in  1887,  and  a  bridge  of  five  ai'ches  over  the 
river  Dove,  which  connects  it  with  Tutbury. 
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Marstow,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
river  Wye,  2  miles  W  of  Kerne  liridge  station  on  the  Ross 
and  Monmouth  branch  of  the  G.\\".l!.,  and  5  SW  of  Ross. 
The  parish  includes  tlie  h.imlets  uf  I'cmraig  and  Brclstone, 
and  (for  civil  purposes)  tlie  t'iwiislii[)  uf  (Jicwstone.  Acreage, 
2010;  population  of  the  civil  pari^li,  3'.i5;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, with  Pencoyd,  310.  There  are  post  offices  at  Glew- 
stone  and  Pencrsiig,  under  Ross ;  money  order  office,  Goodrich ; 
telegraph  office.  Kerne  Bridge  railway  station.  F.au-field 
House,  Glewstone  Comt,  and'Pencraig  Court  are  the  chief 
residences.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  vicai- 
.age  of  Pencoyd,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  joint  net  value, 
£230.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Sellack.  The  churcli  was  rebuilt 
in  1857. 

Marsworth  or  Masworth,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Buckinghamshire.  The  tillage  stands  adjacent  to  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  near  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  U  mile  NNE  of 
Icknield  Street,  2^  miles  S  of  Cheddingtan  Junction  station, 
and  2f  N  of  Tring,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Tring ;  money 
order  and  telegi'aph  office,  Tring.  The  parish  comprises 
1185  acres  of  land  and  27  of  water;  population,  385.  The 
parish  council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  con- 
sists of  five  members.  Urns,  ancient  coins,  and  other  relics 
of  antiquity  have  been  found.  A  large  reservoir  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  is  here,  and  is  a  resort  of  anglers.  The  living 
is  a  vicariige  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford;  gross  value,  £136. 
Patron,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  church  is  Early 
English,  with  doorways  and  windows  of  the  later  styles. 
The  chancel  was  built  in  1856.  There  is  a  chantry  and  S 
aisle  and  tower.  The  church  was  much  injured  by  partial 
restorations  in  the  early  p.art  of  the  19th  century,  and  the 
last  restoration  in  1882  tried  to  undo  this  injury  as  far  as 
possible,  the  vicar  working  at  it  with  his  own  hands.  In 
1891  the  chancel  window,  which  had  been  designed  by  that 
gentleman,  was  filled  with  painted  glass  by  subscriptions  of 
members  of  Trinity  College  and  others  as  a  memorial  of  his 
work.  There  are  in  the  church  monuments  to  the  family  of 
AVest  (16th  to  18th  centuries)  and  Scare  (18lh  century), 
and  a  brass  of  the  14th  century  to  John  Scelk  and  Cristine, 
his  wife,  which  has  no  figures.  Romano-British  foundations 
at  one  time  existed  about  a  mile  from  the  village.  There  is 
a  Baptist  chapel. 

Martha,  St,  or  St  Maxtha-on-the-Hill.     See  Chil- 

WORTII. 

Marthall,  a  township  in  Rostherne  parish,  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical parish  partly  also  in  Kiiutsford  purisli,  Cheshire. 
The  township  lies  1  mile  WNW  uf  Clu'lfurJ  station  on  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  3J  miles  SE  by  K  uf  Knutsfurd.  Post 
town,  Knutsford  ;  money  order  and  tL-K'gia]>li  otlice,  Chelford. 
Acreage,  1799  ;  population,  223.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
was  constituted  in  1840,  and  includes  the  township  of  Ollerton. 
Population,  492.  Ollerton  Hall,  built  in  1728,  is  the  chief 
residence.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Chester ; 
gross  value,  £183  with  residence.  Patron,  Lord  Egerton  of 
Tatton.  The  church  is  a  plain  brick  building,  and  was 
enlarged  in  1887. 

Martham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  The  vilKage 
stands  on  rising  ground  above  marshes,  3  j  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  9  NW  by  N  of  Yarmouth,  and  has  a  station  on 
the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Joint  railway;  is  a  Large 
place,  with  several  handsome  houses  and  some  good  shops ; 
and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Yar- 
mouth. It  formerly  had  a  fair  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  July 
and  the  following  day.  The  p.arish  comprises  2690  acres ; 
population,  1177.  The  parish  council,  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of  eleven  members.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Wiseman  family.  Martham  Hall, 
Jlartham  House,  and  the  Grange  are  chief  residences.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dioceso  of  Norwich;  net  value, 
£255  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Norwich.  The  church,  a  tine  building  uf  Hint,  chiefly  Early 
Perpendicular,  comprises  nave,  aisks,  y  porch,  and  lofty  tine 
tower;  includes  a  chancel  in  florid  Gothic,  rebuilt  in  1855 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  £8000,  in  memorial  of  the  Rev  J.  Dawson, 
and  containing  an  altar-tomb  to  him ;  htis  very  fine  stained 
glass  windows  by  Hardman,  and  good  specimens  of  old  stained 
glass;  and  contains  a  richly-sculptured,  octagonal,  ancient 
font,  and  a  brass  of  1487.  There  are  Baptist  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels,  an  educational  charity  scheme  superseding 
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three  former  charities,  and  76  acres  of  poor's  lands.  JIartliam 
Broad  is  in  the  N  of  the  parish. 

Martha-on-the-Hill,  St.     See  Chilworth. 

Martin,  a  hamlet  in  East  Langdon  parish,  Kent,  4  miles 
N  by  E  of  Dover. 

Martin,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  formed  out 
of  Timberland  parish,  Lincolnshire,  on  JIartin  Drain,  4  miles 
SW  of  Kirkstead  station  on  the  Lincoln  and  Boston  branch 
of  the  G.N.R.,  4  SE  of  Jletheringham  station  on  the  G.N. 
.and  G.E.  Joint  railway,  and  6^  WNW  of  Tattershall.  There  is 
a  post  office  nnder  Lincoln;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office, 
Jletheringham.  Acreage  of  township,  3777  ;  population,  777. 
The  pai-ish  council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
consists  of  seven  members.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Rev  J.  W.  King.  Martin  Drain  runs  to  the 
river  Witham,  and  gives  navigation  to  the  general  canal  system 
of  the  county  and  to  the  sea  at  Boston.  The  living  is  a  per- 
petual curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  ;  net  value,  £183,  in 
the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  church,  erected  in 
1876,  is  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Gothic  style.  An  iron 
church  was  erected  in  1891  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  par- 
ish church.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist 
chapels. 

Martin,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  Horncastle 
Canal,  2j  miles  SW  by  S  of  Horncastle  station  on  the  G.N.R. 
Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Horncastle. 
Acreage,  844;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  117;  of  the 
«cclesiastiLal,  with  Thornton,  211.  The  manor  belongs  to 
the  Gilliat  family.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  consolidated 
■with  the  vicarage  of  Thornton,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ; 
net  value,  £204  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Lichfield  and  the  Gilliat  family  alternately.  The 
chui-ch  is  a  slated  edifice  of  stone  in  the  Norman  and  Eai'ly 
English  styles,  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel.  Scott  the 
conamentator  began  his  ministry  here. 

Martin,  a  hamlet  in  Harworth  parish,  Notts,  IJ  mile  NW 
of  Bawtry. 

Martin,  a  parish  in  Wiltshire,  adjacent  to  Hants  and  to 
Dorsetshire,  4  miles  NNE  of  Cranborne,  and  6J  from  Ford- 
ingbridge  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  with  a  post  and 
money  order  office  under  Salisbury ;  telegraph  office,  Cr.™- 
borne.  It  contains  the  tithings  of  East  Martin,  West  Martin, 
and  Tidpit.  Acreage,  with  Toyd  Farm  and  AUenford,  4566 ; 
population,  413.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury;  value,  £270  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicai" 
of  Damerham.  The  church  is  very  ancient,  but  underwent 
extensive  repairs  in  1894-9o.  It  has  a  tower  and  spire. 
There  are  Primitive  Methodist  and  Congregational  chapels. 

Martin,  a  tithing  in  Great  Bedwin  parish,  Wiltshu-e,  on 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  near  the  G.W.R.,  6i  miles  SE 
of  Marlborough. 

Martin,  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire.     See  Maetox. 

Marttadale,  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  West- 
morland, on  the  E  side  of  Ulleswater,  8J  miles  SW  by  S  of 
Clifton,  and  10  SSW  of  Penrith  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R. 
Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Penrith. 
Acreage,  8024,  of  which  540  are  water;  population,  141. 
Part  of  the  land  is  common,  and  much  is  moor  and  mountain. 
The  main  portion  is  a  fine  valley,  Martiudale  proper,  traversed 
by  a  streamlet  4|  miles  northward  from  Kidsty  Pike  to 
Ulleswater,  at  the  W  base  of  Hallin  Fell ;  and  this  has  a 
bai-e  appearance,  but  contains  a  few  scattered  houses  shaded 
by  sycamores.  Red  deer  are  still  to  be  found  in  Martiudale 
Forest,  and  are  occasionally  shot  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
A  summit-point  on  its  W  flank,  reached  by  a  gi-een  footpath, 
commands  a  fine  view  over  the  lower  reaches  of  Ulleswater, 
past  Penrith,  away  to  the  Cross  Fell  Mountains.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Cai-lisle  ;  net  value,  £94  with 
residence.  The  old  church  is  a  low-roofed  ancient  edifice, 
with  a  bell-gable,  was  restored  in  1833,  and  is  now  used  for 
a  cemetery.  A  new  church  was  built  in  1871 ;  it  is  a  fine 
building,  and  the  woodwork  is  beautifully  can-ed. 

Martinhoe,  a  parish,  with  picturesque  wooded  valleys 
and  bold  cliffs,  in  Devonshire,  on  tlie  coast,  4  miles  W  of 
Linton,  and  16  NE  of  Barnstaple  station  on  the  G.W.R.  and 
L.  &  S.W.R.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegr.iph  office, 
Pan-acorabe,  nnder  Barnstable.  Acreage,  2583  ;  population, 
165.  The  manor  was  originally  called  Martin's  Hoe  or  Martin's 
Height,  took  its  name  from  the  family  of  Martyn,  who  were 
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anciently  its  owners,  went  from  them  to  Mauger  St  Albyn, 
and  remained  with  his  descendants  till  1422.  The  liring  is 
a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  value,  £100  with  resi- 
dence. The  chm'ch  is  ancient  but  has  been  carefully  restored, 
has  a  small  tower,  and  contains  several  monumental  tablets. 

Martin  Hussingtree,  a  small  village  and  a  parish  in 
Worcestershire,  1  mUe  NE  of  Fembill  Heath  station  on  the 
G.W.R.,  and  2|-  miles  SSW  of  Droitwich.  Post  town,  Wor- 
cester; money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Fernhill  Heath. 
Acreage  of  parish,  922  ;  population,  151.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester;  net  value,  £157  with 
residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester.  The 
church  is  chiefly  Perpendiculai-  English,  and  was  restored 
and  enlarged  in  1882. 

Martin-in-Meneage,  St,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Corn- 
wall. The  village  stands  on  the  river  Hel,  7  miles  SE  by  E 
of  Helston  station  on  the  G.W.R.,and  9  S  by  W  of  Penrhyn. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Helston ;  money  order  office,  St 
Keverne ;  telegi-aph  office,  Helston.  Acreage  of  the  civil  par- 
ish, 2371 ;  population,  336 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1088.  Tre- 
mayne  was  the  seat  of  the  Tremayne  family  and  the  residence 
of  Capt.  Wallis  the  circumnavigator.  Trelowarren  is  a  chief 
residence.  The  rocks  include  limestone  and  serpentine.  An 
ancient  camp,  occupying  14  acres, andsurrounded  by  a  very  deep 
fosse,  is  at  Gear,  and  another  ancient  camp  is  at  Carvallack. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Mawgan, 
in  the  diocese  of  Truro ;  value,  £500  with  residence.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1830,  but  retains  the  tower  of  the  pre- 
vious edifice.  There  are  Jlethodist  and  Bible  Christian 
chapels. 

Martin-in-the-Fields,  St,  a  pai-ish  in  Jliddlesex.  It 
forms  a  compact  portion  of  the  metropolis,  lies  ai'ound  Charing 
Cross,  IJ  mile  WSW  of  St  Paul's,  and  adjoins  the  Thames 
above  and  below  the  Charing  Cross  railway  bridge.  It  con- 
tains Chai-ing  Cross  railway  station.  Charing  Cross  branch 
of  the  head  post  office  of  London  W.C.,  and  numerous  receiv- 
ing post  offices  and  postal  pillai'-boxes  under  London  W.C. 
and  London  S.W.  Acreage,  286;  population,  14.616.  In 
1S51  the  population  was  24.640,  but  each  succeeding  census 
since  has  shown  a  gradn.il  decrease.  This  arises  partly  from 
the  demolition  of  houses  for  the  making  of  new  streets  and 
partly  from  a  change  in  the  natm-e  of  the  property.  Some 
chief  features  ai'c  Buckingham  Palace,  St  James'  Palace,  St 
James'  Park,  Trafalgar  Square,  Charing  Cross  railway  station, 
the  National  Gallery,  several  theatres,  and  numerous  clubs, 
mansions,  and  pubUc  offices ;  but  these,  together  with  local 
historical  events,  *S;c.,  will  be  fotmd  noticed  in  the  article 
London. 

The  original  church  of  St  Martin  was  built  in  1222,  when  it 
stood  literally  "  in  the  fields,"  and  had  till  1535  the  status  of 
a  chapel  of  case  to  St  Margaret  It  was  then  formed  into  a 
parish, which  stretchedfrom  St  Mary-le-Strand  to  Kensington, 
and  from  the  river  to  Oxford  Street,  comprising  all  the 
parishes  of  St  Paul  (Covent  Garden),  St  James  (Piccadilly), 
St  Anne  (Soho),  and  St  George  (Hanover  Square).  The 
church  served  about  the  year  1680  for  a  population  of 
about  40,000 ;  and  was  then  surrounded  by  nan-ow  alleys, 
popularly  called  the  Bermudas  or  Caribbee  Islands,  and 
densely  inh.abited  by  a  lawless  people  whom  Richard  Baxter 
described  as  "  living  like  Americans  without  hearing  a  sermon 
for  many  years."  The  present  church  was  built  in  1721-26, 
after  designs  by  Gihbs  at  a  cost  of  £36,892,  measures  140 
feet  in  length,  75  in  width,  and  45  in  height ;  has  a  noble 
Corinthian  portico  65  feet  wide,  modelled  after  that  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome ;  is  surmounted  by  a  well-proportioned 
but  heavy  steeple,  restored  in  1842  after  having  been  struck 
by  lightning ;  and  has  an  interior  so  constructed  as  not  easily 
to  admit  of  any  monument.  Portraits  of  George  1.  and  Gibbs 
are  in  the  vestry,  and  the  remains  of  the  following  persons 
were  buried  in  the  vaults  either  of  the  old  chnrch  or  of  the 
present— Nell  Gwynne,  Secretary  CoventiT,  Attorney-General 
Sir  John  Davies,  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  the  miniature  painter 
Hilliard,  the  painter  Paul  Vansomer,  the  painter  and  musician 
N.  Laniere,  the  painter  Dobson,  the  Greek  schohu-  Stanley, 
Lord  Mohun,  the  dramatist  Farqnhai',  Jack  Sheppard,  the 
sculptor  Roubiliac,  "  Athenian  "  Stuait,  and  the  gi-eat  surgeon 
John  Hunter ;  but  the  remains  of  Hunter  were  removed  hence 
in  1859  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Archbishops  Tenison  and 
Lamplugb,  and  bishops  Z.  Pearce  and  Lloyd,  were  amongst 
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rthe  vicavs.  The  Charing  Cross  Hospital  dates  from  1831, 
■was  built  after  designs  by  Burton  in  1841,  and  at  the  census 
of  18!ll  had  210  inmates.  The  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in 
Chandos  Sti-eet  was  founded  in  1816  by  Sir  W.  Waller,  and 
at  the  census  of  1891  had  thirty-seven  inmates.  St  George's 
Barracks  is  within  the  parish,  and  at  the  census  of  18£)1 
had  32-1  inmates.     See  also  London. 

Martin-le-Grand,  St.     See  London  and  York. 

Martin,  St,  a  pai-ish  in  Guernsey,  1^  mile  SW  of  St 
Peter's  Port,  and  including  St  Mai'tin  Pomt  and  Jerbourg 
Point  at  the  SE  extremity  of  Guernsey.  Post  town,  Guernsey. 
Acreage,  1799  j  population,  2659.  The  chief  features  are 
noticed  in  the  articles  on  Guernsey  and  Jerbourg.  The  liv- 
ing is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester;  gr-oss  value, 
^140  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  church  was 
built  in  1199,  but  has  been  restored;  it  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  has  a  nave,  chancel,  and  N  aisle,  with 
tower  and  spire.  One  of  the  posts  of  the  gateway  of  the 
■churchyard  consists  of  a  very  uncouth  figure,  said  to  have 
been  an  idol  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  There  are  Con- 
gregational, Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Martin,  St,  a  parish  in  Jersey,  on  the  E  coast,  4  miles 
NE  of  St  Helier.  It  contains  part  of  the  village  of  Gorey, 
and  has  a  post  office.  Acreage,  2455 ;  population,  2760. 
Gorey  Harbour  is  all  within  this  parish.  Druidical  remains 
are  at  Le  Couperon  and  Anneville.  Mont  Orgueil  Castle 
is  famed  for  its  historic  associations.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy 
in  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  gross  value,  £225  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Crown.  The  church  is  a  tine  old  building 
of  1116  date,  and  has  been  restored. 

Martin,  St,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Salop.  The  village 
lies  on  the  river  Morlas  and  the  Shropshire  Union  Canal, 
adjacent  to  the  river  Ceiriog  at  the  boundary  with  Wales, 
2J  miles  NE  of  Gobowen  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  3  ESE  of 
Chirk,  and  5J  NNE  of  Oswestry.  It  has  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Knabon.  The  parish  com- 
prises the  townships  of  Ifton  Rhyn,  Weston  Rhyn,  and 
Bronygarth.  Acreage,  5485 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
•2882;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1235.  There  are  coal  mines. 
The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph;  net 
Talne,  £200  with  residence.  Patron,  Lord  Trevor.  The 
church  is  ancient,  and  contains  tablets  to  the  Trevor  family 
and  others.  The  townships  of  Bronygarth  and  Weston  Rhyn 
were  formed  in  1870  into  an  ecclesiastical  parish,  called  The 
Lodge.  Population,  1647.  There  ai-e  Primitive  Methodist 
and  Wesleyan  Association  Methodist  chapels  and  almshouses, 

Martin,  St,  a  small  township  and  a  parish  in  N.  E. 
Yorkshire,  1  mile  S  of  Richmond.  Post  town  and  money 
order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Richmond.  Acreage,  270  ;  popu- 
lation, 69.  A  Benedictine  priory,  a  cell  to  York  Abbey,  was 
founded  about  1100  by  Wyomer  of  Aske.  The  cell  con- 
tained nine  or  ten  Benedictines,  and  its  annual  value  at  the 
dissolution  was  £47.  A  Norman  doorway,  now  part  of  the 
smTonnding  farm  buildings,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  mined 
chapel. 

Martin,  St,  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  in  Cornwall,  3  miles 
N  of  St  Mary's.  Acreage,  650;  population,  174.  On  the 
N  of  it  is  St  Martin's  Bay,  connected  by  land  at  low-water 
with  White  Ishand  which  has  a  deep  cavern  or  old  tin  mine ; 
on  the  E  is  St  Martin's  Head,  160  feet  high,  crowned  by  the 
Dav  JIark,  and  commanding  a  very  striking  view  among  the 
isla'nds ;  on  the  SE  are  the  Higher  Town  and  Cruther's  Hill, 
about  70  feet  high ;  on  the  S  and  the  W  are  St  Martin's 
Flats,  famous  for  shells ;  on  the  W  is  Tinder's  Point,  sur- 
mounted by  a  Druidical  stone,  and  near  the  remains  of  two 
Druidical  circles ;  and  on  the  NW,  accessible  at  low-water, 
are  Pernagie  Isle,  Plumb  Island,  and  the  Lion  Rock. 

Martin,  St,  or  St-Martin-by-Looe,  a  parish  in  Corn- 
wall, on  Looe  Bay  and  the  river  Looe,  4i  miles  SSW  of 
Jlenheniot  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  6  j  S  by  E  of  Lis- 
keard.  It  contains  the  town  of  East  Looe,  and  its  post 
town  is  Looe,  under  Liskeard.  Acreage,  3069,  including  a 
small  portion  of  the  village  of  Hessenford ;  population,  304. 
The  manor  was  known  at  Domesday  as  Lant  Martin,  and  it 
took  its  name  from  St  Martin  du  Tours.  About  250  acres 
are  under  wood.  The  coast  is  noticed  in  the  articles  on  East 
Looe  and  West  Looe.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Truro ;  value,  £400  with  residence.  The  church  stands 
on  high  ground  above  East  Looe,  is  ancient  but  good,  and 
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was  restored  in  1882.  The  town  of  East  Looe,  jointly  with 
that  of  West  Looe,  forms  a  separate  benefice. 

Martinscroft,  a  township  conjoint  with  Woolston,  in 
Warrington  parish,  Lancashu-e,  2  miles  ENE  of  Warrington. 
See  Woolston. 

Martinslow,  a  hamlet  in  Grindon  parish,  Staffordshire, 
7i  miles  ESE  of  Leek. 

"Martinsthorpe,  a  parish  in  Rutland,  IJ  mile  NW  of 
Manton  station  on  the  Lyston  and  Peterborough  and  Not- 
tingham and  Kettering  branches  of  the  M.R.,'and  2^  miles 
S  by  E  of  Oakham.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Oakham.  Acrcige,  539 ;  population,  6.  The 
property  belongs  to  the  De  Capell  Brooke  family.  The  living 
is  a  sinecure  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough,  united 
with  that  of  Manton  ;  joint  gross  value,  £85  with  residence. 
The  church  is  in  ruins. 

Martinstown,  a  village  in  the  S  of  Dorsetshire,  3  miles 
WSW  of  Dorchester.     It  has  a  post  office  under  Dorchester, 

Martin  Top,  a  hamlet  in  Rimmington  township,  Gisburn 
parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshii-e,  IJ  mile  from  Gisburn  station  oq 
the  L.  &  Y.R.,  and  13  miles  S  of  Settle. 

Martlesham,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  on  the  river  Deben,  1^ 
mile  SW  of  Woodbridge  station  on  the  G.E.R.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Woodbridge ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office, 
Woodbridge.  Acreage,  2631 ;  population,  472.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Pretyman  family.  Be.icon  Hill  House  is  a 
mansion  of  brick  standing  in  about  20  acres  of  ground.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  commuted  value, 
£420  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  building  of  nibble  in 
the  Late  Decorated  style,  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with 
a  tower,  and  contains  monuments  to  the  Goodwins  and  the 
Doughtys. 

Martletwy,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  on  the  E  side  of 
Jlilford  Haven,  5  miles  SW  of  Narberth,  and  6  SE  by  E  of 
Haverfordwest.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Narberth ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Narberth.  Acreage,  3331  of  land, 
with  143  of  adjacent  tidal  water  and  foreshore;  population, 
375.  Anthracite  coal  is  worked  in  the  parish.  The  liring 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £95 
with  residence. 

Martley,  a  village,  a  parish,  and  the  head  of  a  poor-law 
union  in  Worcestershire.  The  village  stands  on  a  pretty 
spot,  near  the  river  Teme,  2  miles  from  the  boundary  with 
Herefordshire,  4i  N  of  Knightwick  station  on  the  Worcester 
and  Bromyard  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  8  NW  by  W  of 
Worcester,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Worcester.  The  pai'ish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of 
Hill  Top,  Horsham,  Berrow  Green,  and  Prickley  Green. 
Acreage,  4421 ;  population,  979.  It  has  a  parish  council  of 
seven  members.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley. 
The  Noak  is  the  seat  of  the  Nash  family,  in  whose  possession 
it  has  been  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  On  the  summit  of 
Berrow  Hill,  which  commands  extensive  views,  are  the  remfains 
of  an  ancient  entrenchment.  The  workhouse  was  erected  in 
1838.  Hops  and  fruit  are  extensively  gi-own.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester;  net  value,  £500  with 
residence.  The  church  is  partly  Norman,  pai'tly  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular;  the  vestry  was  built  in  1870,  .and  the 
south  porch  in  1884 ;  the  chancel  contains  a  recumbent 
alabaster  effigy  of  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.     There  is  an  institute  for  young  men. 

Martock,  a  village  and  a  p.ai-ish  in  Somerset.  The  vil- 
lage stands  near  the  river  PaiTett  and  near  the  Fosse  Wiiy, 
with  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  140  miles  from  London,  and 
6J  NW  by  W  of  Yeovil.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegi-aph  office.  It  was  once  a  market-town,  and  has  a 
mai-ket-cross  and  a  church.  The  market-cross  consists  of 
base  and  steps  of  old  date,  and  a  surmounting  Anted  column 
of  newer  date,  beai-ing  a  sun-dial,  a  gilt  ball,  and  a  vane 
The  church,  claiming  to  be  the  largest  parish  chm-ch  in 
Somerset,  has  accommodation  for  6000  worshippers;  is  in 
the  Perpendicular  EngUsh  style;  comprises  nave, aisles,  tran- 
septs, and  chancel,  with  a  tower ;  and  was  thoroughly  restored 
in  1883.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  beautifully  carved  dark 
oak,  and  dates  from  about  1490.  Pinuacled  archw.ays  of  the 
year  1627  give  entrance  to  the  churchyard.  The  chantry 
house,  an  edifice  of  the  14th  century,  now  divided  into  sepa- 
rate tenements,  but  still  in  good  preservation,  stands  opposite 
the  churchyard,  and  the  refectory  of  it  has  an  open  timber 
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roof  and  some  richly  cai-ved  corbels.  There  are  Congrega- 
tional and  Wesleyan  chapt-ls.  A  cattle  fair  is  held  the  first 
week  in  August,  and  a  cattle  auction  sale  fortnightly.  The 
parish  contains  also  the  chapehyof  Long  Load,  and  the  ham- 
lets of  Asli,  Bower  Hinton-with-Hurst,  Coat,  Milton,  Staple- 
ton,  and  Witcombe.  Acreage,  7226 ;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  2S48  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  2155.  Martock,  with 
Ash  and  Load,  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894, 
has  twelve  parish  councillors.  Ash  and  Load  have,  how- 
ever, applied  to  be  made  separate  parishes,  and  when  this  is 
effected  the  number  of  councillors  for  Mai-tock  will  be  eleven. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ; 
value,  £260  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  The  vicarages  of  Ash  and  Long  Load  are  sepa- 
rate benefices.  Glove-making  gives  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  a  pubhc  hall  and 
police  station. 

Marton,  a  scattered  village  and  a  township  in  AMiitegate 
parish,  Cheshife,  3  miles  SW  of  Haitford  station  on  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  5  SW  by  S  of  Northwich.  Acreage  of 
township,  2751;  population,  606.  Marton  Hall,  connected 
with  the  manor,  was  a  very  ancient  moated  building  with  a 
domestic  chapel  attached  to  it ;  it  was  taken  down  in  1 848,  and 
is  still  represented  by  its  moat,  enclosing  about  an  acre  of 
ground.     The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  farmhouse. 

Maxton,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish 
formerly  in  Prestbury  parish,  Cheshire.  The  village  stands 
3J  miles  N  by  W  of  Congleton,  and  has  a  post  office  under 
Crewe ;  money  order  and  telegi-apb  office,  Congleton.  The 
township  comprises  2194  acres;  population,  290.  The 
property  belongs  to  the  Bromley-Davenport  family.  Marton 
Hall  was  foi-merly  the  seat  of  the  Davenport  family,  and  is  a 
black  and  white  half-timbered  building,  now  used  as  a  farm- 
house. The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of 
Chester  ;  gross  value,  £9o.  The  church  was  built  about 
1343,  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  a  turret,  with  short 
wooden  spire,  and  is  a  cm'ious  black  and  white  half-timbered 


Marton,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Lan- 
cashire, on  the  coast,  from  1  to  5  miles  SE  of  Blackpool  rail- 
way station.  The  township  consists  of  the  hamlets  of  Great 
and  Little  Mai-ton.  Post  town,  Blackpool,  under  Preston. 
Acreage,  5454,  of  which  758  are  water  and  foreshore ;  popu- 
lation of  township,  3044 ;  of  ecclesiastical  parish,  2309  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester ;  gi'oss  value, 
£198  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Poultou-le-Fylde. 
The  church  was  built  in  1804 ;  was  enlarged  and  had  a  tower 
added  about  1863,  and  is  a  plaui  brick  structui'e.  There  is 
an  endowed  school  with  £100  a  year. 

Marton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire.  The  par- 
ish hes  on  the  river  Trent  at  the  boundary  with  Notts,  on  the 
Eoman  road  from  Lincoln  past  Littleborough,  and  on  the 
Spalding  and  Doncaster  section  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
Great  Eastern  Johit  railway,  5  miles  S  by  E  of  Gainsborough, 
and  has  a  station,  called  Slow  Park,  on  the  railway,  and  a 
post  and  money  order  office  under  Lincoln ;  telegi-aph  office, 
Stow  Park  (R.S.)  Acreage,  1277;  population," 376.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Amcott  family.  The  rectoiy  farm 
(134  acres),  formerly  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
now  belongs  to  a  private  individuah  This  estate  is  subject 
to  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  chancel.  The  chmch 
land  is  3  acres,  given  by  an  unknown  donor.  The  Trent 
here  is  navigable,  and  the  village  of  Marton  or  Marton  Port 
stands  close  to  it.  There  is  a  feny  across  the  river  to  Little- 
borough.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  ; 
net  value,  £210  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. The  church,  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Norman,  Deco- 
rated, and  Perpendicular  styles,  was  restored  in  1868.  The 
interior  was  thoroughly  renovated  and  decorated  in  1892. 
There  are  Wesleyau  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Marton,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Chirbury  parish, 
Salop,  adjacent  to  the  boundary  with  Montgomeryshire,  3 
miles  E  of  Ofll'as  Dyke.  4J  ENE  of  Forden  station  on  the 
Cambrian  railway,  6  of  Minsterley  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R. 
and  G.W.R.,  and  6  NE  of  Montgomery.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Chii-bnry  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Chirbmy.  Mai-tou  Pool  is  a  beautiful  lake  covering 
an  area  of  over  30  acres.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  con- 
stituted in  1859.  Population,  274.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
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in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  gross  value,  £90  with  residence-. 
Pati'on,  the  Vicar  of  Chirbmy.  The  chm'ch  was  erected  in 
1855.     There  is  a  Congregational  chapel. 

Marton,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Middle  parish,  Salop, 
5j  miles  SW  of  Wem.     Marton  Hall  is  the  chief  resideuce. 

Marton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Warwickshire.  The 
village  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Itchin  and 
Leam,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  S  of  the  Fosse  Way,  4^  miles 
N  of  Southam,  and  7  ENE  of  Leamington,  and  has  a  station 
on  the  Rugby  and  Leamington  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R., 
and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Rugby. 
The  parish  comprises  1064  acres ;  population,  380.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  gross  value, 
£115  with  residence.  The  church  is  Early  English,  and  was 
rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  1871.  There 
is  a  Congregational  chapel. 

Maxton,  a  township,  conjoint  with  Sewerby,  m  Bridling- 
ton parish,  in  the  E.  R.  Yorkshire,  near  the  coast  and  the 
Danes'  Dyke,  2  miles  NE  of  Bridlmgton.  Marton  Hall  is  a 
chief  residence,  and  commands  a  view  of  Flamborough  Head 
and  the  neighbouring  coast.     See  Sewerby. 

Marton,  a  village  and  a  township  in  South  Skh-laugh  par- 
ish, in  the  E.  K.  Yorkshire,  6  miles  N  of  Hcdon,  and  half  a 
mile  from  Burton  Constable  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post 
town  and  money  order  office,  Skuiaugh;  telegraph  office. 
Burton  Constable  (E.S.)  Acreage  of  township,  946  ;  popu- 
lation, 70.  The  property  belongs  to  the  Constable  family. 
There  are  an  iron  and  brass  foundry,  an  agricultural  imple- 
ment manufactory,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  An  ancient 
chapel  of  ease  stood  at  Kii-kgarth,  but  went  to  ruin. 

Marton,  a  rillage  and  a  parish  in  the  N.  R.  Yorkshire. 
The  village  st.ands  1  mile  W  of  Ormesby  railway  station,  and 
4  miles  S  by  E  of  Middlesborough,  and  has  a  post  and  money- 
order  office  (R.S.O.) ;  telegraph  office,  Normanby.  The  pai'ish 
contams  also  the  hamlets  of  Newham  and  Tollesby,  and  com- 
prises 3519  acres,  about  half  of  which  is  in  the  borough  of 
Middlesborough  ;  population,  1183.  The  Parish  Council  Act 
divides  the  pai-t  in  the  borough  of  Middlesborough  from  the 
rural  portion,  the  latter  having  five  councillors.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Bolckow  family.  Marton  Hall  is  a  chief  resi- 
dence, occupies  a  commanding  site,  and  succeeded  a  previous 
old  edifice  which  was  burnt  in  1832.  Gunnergate  Hall  and 
Tollesby  Hall  are  also  chief  residences.  A  spot  called  Cook's 
Garth  was  the  site  of  the  birthplace  of  the  circumnavigator 
Cook,  a  two-roomed  mud  cabin,  destroyed  by  a  Major  Rudd, 
and  on  a  height  in  the  neighbouring  township  of  Easby  stands 
a  monument  to  Cook,  an  obelisk  51  feet  high,  erected  in  1827. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  York ;  net  value, 
£220  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Ai-chbishop  of  York.  The 
church  is  cruciform  and  Norman,  and  was  restored  in  1843. 
There  are  a  Wesleyau  chapel  and  a  pai'ochial  library  and 

Marton,  a  -village  and  a  township  in  Sinnington  parish,  in 
the  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Seven,  4j  miles  W  by  S  of 
Pickering,  and  about  1  mile  from  Sinnington  station  on  the 
N.E.R.  Post  town  and  money  order  office,  Smnington ;  tele- 
gi-aph office,  Kirkby  Moorside.  Acreage  of  township,  718;. 
population,  141.  A  schoolroom  is  used  fortnightly  as  a 
chapel  of  ease,  and  there  are  Wesleyau  and  Primitive  Method- 
ist  chapels. 
)  Marton  Brook,  a  ri\-ulet  in  Derbyshire,  rising  near  In- 
take chapel,  and  ruoning  about  9  miles  south-eastward,  past 
Miggintou  and  Kedleston,  to  the  Den\-ent  at  Derby. 

Marton-cum-Grafton,  a  parish  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire, 
3  miles  S  by  E  of  Aldborough,  and  3|  SSE  of  Borough- 
bridge  railway  station.  It  has  a  post  office  at  Grafton,  under 
York;  money  order  and  telegiaph  office.  Great  Ouseburn, 
Acreage,  2165;  population,  320.  The  parish  council,  under 
the  Local  Govei-nment  Act,  1894,  consists  of  five  members. 
Sir  H.  M.  Meysey-Thompson,  Bai-t.,  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
Wood  Hills,  on  the  border  of  Grafton,  command  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  view.  The  hving  is  a  -vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Ripou  ;  net  value,  £241  with  residence.  Patron,  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  The  church  was  erected  by  subscription 
and  consecrated  in  1876  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  chmch, 
which  has  fallen  into  a  ruinous  condition.  It  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  N  porch,  and  a  double  hell-cot.  There  are 
li  isleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Matrton,  East.    See  Maktos-is-Ckaven. 
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Maxton,  Great.     See  5Iarto>-,  Lancashire. 

Maiton  Hill.     See  Hili.makton. 

Maxton-in-Craven,  a  p.irish  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  2 
miles  WNW  of  Elsladv  railKa7  station,  and  5|  WSW  of 
Skipton.  It  contains  the  villages  of  East  Marton  and  West 
Marton,  about  1  mile  apart,  each  with  a  post  office  under 
Skipton,  and  also  the  hamlet  of  JIarton  ScaiT.  There  is  a 
good  supply  of  water  obtained  from  springs.  Acreage, 
2805 ;  population,  270.  Gledstone  House  and  Marton 
House  are  chief  residences.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Kipon  ;  gross  value,  jGlOS  with  residence.  The 
tower  of  the  church  is  ancient ;  the  rest  of  the  edifice  was 
rebuilt  in  1769.  It  consists  of  nave,  aisle,  and  chancel, 
and  contains  several  memorial  windows  of  the  Eoundell  family. 
There  is  a  village  club  and  institute,  erected  in  1884,  con- 
taining reading  and  bagatelle  rooms  and  a  small  library. 

Marton-in-the-Forest  or  Marton-cum-Moxby  (also 
known  as  Marton  Lordship),  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  the  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Foss,  and  within 
the  old  forest  of  Galtree,  6^  miles  WNW  of  Flaxton  railway 
station,  and  5  ESE  of  Easingwold.  The  township  contains 
the  hamlet  of  Moxby,  and  its  post  town  and  telegr.aph  office 
is  Easingwold;  money  order  office,  Stillington.  Acreage, 
2466 ;  population  of  the  township,  144 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical 
pai-ish,  320.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
An  Augustinian  priory  was  founded  at  Mai-ton  in  the  time  of 
King  Stephen  by  Bertram  of  Bulmer,  and  a  nunnery  was 
founded  at  Mosby  by  Henry  II.  The  firing  is  a  vicarage, 
consolidated  with  that  of  Farlington,  in  the  diocese  of  York  ; 
net  value,  £300  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Ai'chbishop  of 
York.  The  church  contains  the  original  arch  of  the  ancient 
church,  but  in  its  present  form  diites  from  about  1450 ;  it 
was  repaired  and  restored  in  1890. 

Marton-le-Moor,  a  vill.age  and  a  township  in  Topclifi'e 
parish,  in  the  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  3  miles  NNW  of  Borough- 
bridge  railway  station.  There  is  a  post  office  under  Ripon ; 
money  order  office,  Dishforth ;  telegraph  office,  Ripon.  Acre- 
age of  township,  1678 ;  population,  192.  The  hving  is  a  per- 
petual curacy  in  the  diocese  of  York;  net  value,  £104. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Topcliffe.  The  church  is  good  and  was 
restored  in  1889. 

Marton,  Little.     See  Marton,  Lancasliu-e. 

Marton,  Long,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Westmorland. 
The  village  lies  on  the  Trout  Beck,  an  affluent  of  the  river 
Eden,  3J  miles  NW  by  N  of  Appleby,  and  has  a  station  on 
the  M.R.,  and  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Appleby ; 
telegi-aph  office,  at  the  railway  station.  The  parish  includes 
also  Brampton  and  Knock.  Acreage,  6947 ;  population, 
620.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  ;  net 
value,  £707  with  residence.  Pati'on,  Lord  Hothfield.  The 
church  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  and 
possesses  cm-ious  evidences  of  its  antiquity  in  the  carved 
stones  which  fill  the  pediments  both  of  the  S  door  and  also 
of  the  W  door — once  an  outer  door,  but  now  within  the 
tower.  It  was  admirably  restored  in  1880,  and  while  eveiy 
ancient  mark  of  interest  was  carefully  preserved  a  great  deal 
of  beautiful  oak  cai-ring  was  introduced.  There  are  several 
memorial  windows.  A  parish  institute,  with  reading,  recrea- 
tion, and  assembly  rooms,  was  erected  in  the  village  in  1893. 
There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Marton,  New,  a  township  in  Ellesmere  parish,  Salop,  4 
miles  W  of  Ellesmere. 

Marton,  Old,  a  township  in  Whittington  parish,  Salop, 
near  the  river  Perry  and  the  Ellesmere  Canal,  3  miles  NE  of 
Oswestry.  The  old  hall,  a  good  half-timbered  building,  is 
now  a  f;irmliouse. 

Marton  Pool.     See  Marton. 

Marton,  West.     See  Marton-in-Craven. 

Martyr  Worthy,  a  parish  in  Hants,  3  miles  NE  by  N  of 
Winchester  station  on  the  G.W.R.  and  L.  &  S.W.R.  It  con- 
tains the  tithing  of  Chilland,  aud  its  post  town  is  Win- 
chester. Acreage,  2016;  population,  285.  Worthy  P;u-k  is 
the  chief  I'esidence.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Wincliester ;  value,  £300  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  church  has  good  Norman  doorways  and 
a  wooden  tower,  and  is  in  good  condition.  The  churchyard 
contains  a  rich  coped  tomb. 

Marwell  or  Marvel,  a  hamlet  in  Carisbrooke  parish.  Isle 
of  Wight,  on  the  Medina  river,  Ij  mile  S  of  Newport.     A 
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college  of  secular  priests  was  founded  here  by  Henry  da 
Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Marwell  Hall,  a  seat  in  Owslebury  parish,  Hants,  3.^ 
miles  SSE  of  Winchester.  The  house  is  modern,  but  it  suc- 
ceeded a  previous  one  which  clauus  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
the  "  lost  bride,"  and  it  contains  a  chest  in  which  the  un- 
happy lady  is  alleged  to  have  hid  herself.  An  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  bishops  of  Winchester  stood  at  Jhu'well  Manor 
Fai-m,  and  is  now  represented  by  some  plain  doorways  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  by  a  moat. 

Marwood,  a  village  and  a  parish  iu  Devonshire.  The 
village  stands  3J  miles  NNW  of  Barnstaple  station  on  the 
G.W.R.  and  L.  &  S.W.R.,  was  known  at  Domesday  as  Mere- 
wood,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Barnstaple ;  money  order 
and  telegi-aph  office,  Pilton.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
hamlets  of  Middle  Marwood,  Guineaford,  Milltown,  and  Mud- 
ford.  Acreage,  6375  ;  population,  787.  The  soil  shows 
signs  of  iron  ore  in  large  quantities,  and  there  is  a  quarry  of 
red  sandstone.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Exeter ;  value,  £400  with  residence.  Patron,  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  The  church  stands  in  a  central  position, 
has  a  good  chancel  of  the  13th  century,  and  a  fine  tower  of 
later  date,  and  contains  a  beautiful  font,  some  carved  open 
seats,  and  a  handsome  screen  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
There  are  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Plymouth  Brethren 
chapels. 

Marwood,  formerly  a  township  in  Gainford  parish,  Dur- 
ham, but  in  1884  it  was  amalgamated  with  Bai-nard  Castle. 
Vestiges  of  an  ancient  town  of  Marwood,  once  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  are  on  an  eminence  adjoining  Bar- 
nard Castle.  Remains  exist  of  an  old  chapel.  The  chase  or 
park  of  Marwood,  which  extends  along  the  N  bank  of  the 
river  Tees,  was  purchased  from  the  grantees  of  the  Crown  by 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland  and  others. 

Marwood  Goadby.     See  Goadbt  Marwood. 

Marwood,  Middle.     See  Marwood,  Devonshire. 

Mary  Ansleigli.     Lee  MaeijVnsleigh. 

Mary  Bourne,  St.     See  Bourne  St  Mary. 

Mary  BulverMthe,  St.     See  Hastings. 

Maryeliurcli,  St,  a  town  and  a  large  parish  in  Devon- 
shire. The  town  overlooks  Babbacombe  Bay,  3i  miles  from' 
Torquay  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  has  a  post,  money  order, 
.and  telegraph  office  under  Torquay.  From  a  rillage  in  1850 
it  has  grown  to  a  small  town  governed  by  a  rural  district 
council,  with  a  town-hall,  and  has  a  number  of  well-buiU 
villas  and  well-paved  streets.  The  civil  parish  includes 
Babbacombe,  part  of  St  Matthias  district,  Torquay  ;  Shipha}', 
Edginswell,  Hcle,  and  Bai'ton.  Acreage,  2656  ;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  6849 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  5143.  There  are 
marble  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  affording  occupation  to 
many  workmen.  Watcombe  Glen,  Codicombe,  Babbacombe, 
Anstis  Cove,  and  the  Downs,  are  places  of  interest  in  the 
pai'ish.  The  sea  coaat  is  very  fine  and  varied,  the  red  con- 
glomerate and  the  limestone  cUifs,  making  a  delightful  variety 
of  scenery.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  ancient  cliapelry 
and.parish  of  Coffinswell  attached,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter; 
gi-oss  value,  £300  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter.  The  church  of  St  JIary  is  a  very  fine 
lofty  building  with  clerestory.  It  has  been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of 
£10,000.  The  first  church  is  said  to  have  been  Saxon,  ap- 
pears in  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
eaidiest  in  Devonshire ;  if  so,  there  must  have  been  at  least 
three  churches  on  the  present  site.  The  vicarage  of  Babba- 
combe is  a  separate  benefice.  There  are  Baptist  and  Wes- 
leyan chapels. 

Marychuroh,  St,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  near  the  river 
Ddaw,  2i-  miles  S  by  E  of  Cowbridge.  Post  town,  Cowbridge. 
Acreage,"78U  ;  population,  80.  The  hving  is  a  rectory,  an- 
nexed to  that  of  Llandough,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff.  The 
church  is  ancient,  and  was  restored  in  1862. 

Mary  College,  St.     See  Winchester. 

Mary  Cray,  St.     See  Cray,  St  Mai:y. 

Mary  Extra,  St,  a  parish  in  Hants,  on  the  river  Itchin,- 
adjacent  to  Southampton,  and  containing  the  ecclesiastical 
districts  of  Pear  Tree,  Woolston,  and  Weston.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Southampton ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Woolston.  Acreage,  1480  of  land  and  770  of  water;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  5886 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1575. 
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The  parish  council  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
consists  of  twelve  members.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  tlie 
diocese  of  Winchester;  value,  £200.  The  oldest  church  is  at 
Pear  Tree  and  is  called  Jesus  Chapel,  and  there  are  churches 
also  at  Weston  and  Woolston.  There  are  Congregational, 
Wesleyan,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 
''  Maryhill,  St,  a  p.arish  in  Glamorgan,  on  the  river  Ewenny, 
4  miles  E  of  Bridgend.  It  contains  the  hamlets  of  Ruthyn 
and  Gelligarn,  and  its  post  town  is  Bridgend.  Acreage,  1449 ; 
population,  177.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
LlandafF;  net  value,  £85.  The  chm-ch  is  ancient,  and  was 
repaired  in  1886.   A  horse  and  cattle  fair  is  held  on  26  Aug. 

Mary  Hoo,  St.     See  Hoo  St  Mart. 

Mary-in-the-Castle,  St.     See  Hastings. 

Mary-iu-the-Marsh,  St.     See  Norwich. 

Mary  Kalendar,  St.     See  Winchester. 

Marylebone,  a  parish  and  a  parliamentary  borough  in 
Middlesex.  The  parish  fonns  a  compact  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  lies  on  the  Regent's  Canal,  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  the 
M.R.,  3  miles  NW  by  W  of  St  Paul's  ;  is  bounded  on  the  N 
by  Primrose  Hill  and  Queen's  Road,  on  the  E  by  Clevehand 
Street  and  part  of  Regent's  Park,  on  the  S  by  Oxford  Street, 
on  the  W  by  Edgware  Koad ;  includes  the  suburbs  of  St 
John's  Wood  and  Portland  Town  ;  and  has  several  stations 
on  the  railway's,  and  numerous  post  oiBces  under  London  W 
and  London  NW.  The  ancient  nucleus  of  it  was  a  village 
called  variously  Eyebm-n,  Aeybourn,  and  Tyburn,  names 
denoting  an  insular  position  on  a  rivulet,  and  alluding  to  a 
small  stream  which  once  supplied  water  through  reservoirs 
to  London  City,  and  now  flows  underground  into  the  Thames 
near  Vauxhall  bridge.  A  church  or  chapel,  dedicated  to  St 
Mary,  stood  at  or  near  the  village,  and  took  the  name  of  St 
Mary-at-Aeybom-n  or  St  Mary-a-le-burn,  and  that  name  has 
become  corrupted  into  Marylebone  or  popularly  Marrybon. 
The  tract  around  the  village  continued  long  to  be  open  country, 
became  eventually  a  haunt  of  footpads,  and  was  a  hunting- 
place  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Hob- 
sons  ;  passed  to  the  Crown  in  the  time  of  Heniy  VIIL ;  went, 
in  that  of  James  L,  to  E.  Foster ;  passed  to  the  Austens,  to 
Holies  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  to  the  Harleys;  went  in  1734 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland;  and  reverted  in  1813  to  the  Crown. 
The  extension  of  the  metropohs  from  about  the  time  of 
Ehzabeth,  but  especially  smoe  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
as  narrated  in  the  historical  section  of  our  article  London, 
gradually  transmuted  the  entire  area  from  a  rural  to  an  urban 
character.  The  parish,  as  a  whole,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
splendid  portions  of  the  metropolis.  It  contains  Portman 
Square,  Cavendish  Square,  Manchester  Square,  Bryanstone 
Square,  Montague  Square,  Park  Square,  Dorset  Square, 
Harcwood  Square,  Blandford  Square,  Cumberland  Square, 
Park  Crescent,  York  Ten-ace,  Sussex  Terrace,  Portland  Place, 
Baker  Street,  the  upper  part  of  Regent  Street,  and  many  other 
fine  streets  and  places ;  it  enjoys  the  amenities  of  Regent's 
Park ;  it  undenvent  great  improvements,  by  renovation  and 
modernising  of  buildings,  throughout  the  portions  of  it  on  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  and  the  Marquis  of  Westminster's  estates, 
in  1864-67;  and,  though  it  includes  some  inferior  localities 
and  has  suffered  disparagement  by  comparison  with  newer 
portions  of  the  metropolis  further  to  the  W,  it  still  maintains 
a  rivalry  with  even  Kensington  and  Tyburnia. 

Portman  Square  was  built  chiefly  in  1790-1800  ;  has,  at 
its  NW  corner,  a  detached  house  in  which  Mrs  Montague 
held  her  blue-stocking  parties.  Cavendish  Square  was  built 
in  1730-60;  contains  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
■Cumberland,  who  quenched  the  rebellion  of  1745,  set  up  m 
1770  ;  has,  on  its  W  side,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, and  was  to  have  had  all  its  N  side  occupied  by  the 
entrance  to  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  Park 
Crescent  has  a  statue  to  the  Duke  of  Kent.  Regent's  Park 
lies  mainly  within  the  pai'ish ;  extends  from  York  Gate  in 
the  New  Road  to  Primrose  Hill;  comprises  472  acres;  is 
neai-ly  surrounded  with  very  handsome  edificed  teiTaces ;  was 
planned  in  1812  by  Nash,  and  progressively  formed  and 
ornamented  till  the  latter  years  of  WilUam  IV. ;  took  its  name 
from  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  IV. ;  was  designed 
to  have  a  residence  of  the  prince  on  its  NE  side,  and  to 
■communicate  through  Regent  Street  with  Carlton  House  and 
St  James'  Palace;  is  traversed  northward,  on  a  line  with 
i'ortland  Place,  by  a  broad  avenue  with  rows  of  trees ;  has 
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ramifications  of  footpath  thence  in  all  directions,  with  inter- 
spersions  of  ornamental  plantations;  contains  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  the  garden  of  the  Toxo- 
philite  Society ;  has  an  inner  circular  drive  around  the  botanic 
gardens,  commanding  a  view  of  some  of  its  finest  features,  and 
an  outer  drive  of  about  2  miles,  passing  St  Dunstan's  villa, 
built  for  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  who  died  in  1842,  and  con- 
taining in  its  grounds  the  automaton  clock-strikers  from  St 
Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet  Street;  and  is  adorned  with  beau- 
tiful isleted  sheets  of  water.  The  Botanic  Gardens  comprise 
a  circular  area  of  about  18  acres,  together  with  an  extensive 
winter  garden ;  and  are  the  scene  of  three  public  flower-shows 
in  the  summer  months.  The  Zoological  Gardens,  which  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  the  N  end  of  the  park,  are  noticed  under 
London.  The  Crown  estate  within  the  parish  comprises 
Regent  Park,  the  upper  part  of  Portland  Place,  Park  Square 
and  Park  Crescent,  Albany  Street,  Osnaburgh  Street,  and 
the  adjoining  cross  streets,  York  Square,  Cumberland  Square, 
Regent  Pai-k  Basin,  Augustus  Street,  E  and  W  Park  villages, 
and  the  outer  road. 

A  banqueting-house  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London  stood  on 
Conduit  Mead,  now  Stafford  Place.  Mai7lebone  House  stood 
on  a  spot  now  occupied  by  Devonshire  Mews ;  was,  with  its 
gardens,  converted  into  a  place  of  public  resort,  and  continued 
to  be  such  till  1777;  and  was  taken  down  in  1791.  An 
ancient  house,  called  the  Rose  of  Normandy,  stood  close  to 
Marylebone  House.  Boswell,  the  biogi-apher  of  Dr  Johnson, 
lived  in  Great  Portland  Street;  Sheridan  wrote  his  "Rivals" 
in  Orchard  Street ;  Gibbon  wrote  part  of  his  *'  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire "  in  Bentinck  Street ;  Gratton 
and  Mrs  Siddons  died  in  Baker  Street ;  Von  Weber  died  in 
Great  Portland  Street ;  Opie,  Fuseli,  and  Sir  W.  Chambers 
lived  in  Bemers  Street ;  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  Dr  Baillie, 
Romney  the  pamter,  and  Shee  the  painter  lived  in  Cavendish 
Square ;  Constable  and  R.  Wilson,  the  painters,  lived  in 
Charlotte  Street ;  Sir  F.  Bourgeois  lived  in  Portland  Road ; 
Lord  G.  Gordon  and  the  miser  Elwes  lived  in  Welbeck  Street; 
and  Burnett  the  botanist  was  a  native.  Executions  took 
place  till  1783  at  Tyburn,  at  the  end  of  Oxford  Street;  Lord 
Ferrers  and  Dr  Dodd  were  among  the  persons  executed  there ; 
and  Thistlewood  and  his  associates  were  taken  in  1820  in 
Cato  Street,  now  Horace  Street. 

The  parish  comprises  1506  acres ;  population,  142,404. 
The  parliamentary  borough  is  divided  into  the  east  and  west 
divisions,  each  of  which  retm-ns  a  member.  Population  of 
the  east  division,  66,690;  of  the  west  division,  75,714. 

The  old  parish  church  stands  in  High  Street ;  is  now  the 
chapel  of  ease,  called  Parish  Chapel ;  was  built  in  1741,  on 
the  site  of  a  previous  edifice,  which  figures  in  Hogarth's 
"  Rake's  Progi-ess ; "  and  contains  monuments  to  the  architect 
Gibbs,  the  Italian  scholar  Baretti,  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  The  churchyard  contains  the  graves  of  the  astrono- 
mer Ferguson,  the  sculptor  Rysbrack,  Charles  Wesley,  Hoyle, 
Abbadie,  Cramer,  the  painter  A.  Ramsey,  the  painter  D. 
Serres,  the  painter  Stubbs,  and  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Portland. 
The  new  parish  church  stands  in  New  Road,  directly  opposite 
York  Gate,  Regent's  Park;  was  built  in  1813-17,  after  de- 
signs by  Hardwicke,  at  a  cost  of  £60,000 ;  is  in  the  Grecian 
style,  with  a  noble  Corinthian  portico,  sunnounted  by  a 
tower  and  cupola;  has  West's  picture  of  the  Holy  Family 
over  the  communion  table ;  and  contains  monuments  to  the 
painters  Cosway  and  Northcote.  All  Souls'  Church  stands 
in  Langham  Place,  Oxford  Street ;  was  built  in  1822-24, 
after  designs  by  Nash,  at  a  cost  of  £16,000 ;  has  a  circular 
portico  and  an  angular  or  "  extinguisher  "  spire ;  and  con- 
tains Westall's  picture  of  "  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns." 
Trmity  Church  stands  in  Portland  Road,  was  built  in  1825, 
after  designs  by  Soane,  at  a  cost  of  £21,800,  and  is  in  the 
Classical  style,  on  a  variety  of  models.     See  also  London. 

Mary-le-More,  St.     See  Wallingford. 

Mary-le-Wigford,  St.     See  Lincoln. 

Mary  Northgate,  St.     See  Canterbury. 

Maryport,  a  seaport-town  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Cumberland.  The  town  stands  at  the  influx  of  the  river 
Ellen  to  the  Irish  Sea,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Maryport 
and  Carlisle  railway  with  the  railway  southward  to  White- 
haven and  Lancashire,  5  miles  NNE  of  Workington,  28  SW 
by  W  of  Carlisle,  and  315  from  London.  It  took  its  name 
from  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  about  1750. 
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The  name  (Marypovt)  was  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1756.  It  long  bore  the  name  of  Ellen  Foot,  and  till  about 
1760  it  was  a  small  fishing  village.  It  is  now  a  well-built 
town  with  spacious  streets,  well  lighted  and  well  drained,  and 
it  occupies  a  pleasant  site  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  partly 
along  the  shore,  and  partly  on  an  eminence.  It  was  a  sub- 
port 'of  Whitehaven  till  1842,  but  it  then  became  a  head-port, 
and  is  now  the  head  of  a  district  with  Carlisle,  Whitehaven, 
and  Workington  as  sub-ports.  It  has  ahead  post  office,  arailway 
station,  three  banks,  several  inns,  a  market-house  enlarged 
in  1880,  a  court-house,  a  cnstom-honse,  two  churches,  six 
dissenting  chapels,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  an  athenceum, 
a  county  police  station,  a  co-operative  hall,  Conservative  and 
Liberal  clubs  formed  in  1885  and  1889,  and  several  schools; 
also  a  large  and  commodious  town-hall  built  in  1892.  The 
town  is  governed  by  an  urban  district  council,  enjoys  an  ex- 
cellent supply  of  water  from  works  formed  in  1868,  is  a  seat 
of  petty  sessions,  and  publishes  two  weekly  newspapers.  The 
parish  church  of  St  Mary  was  built  in  1760 ;  it  was  restored 
and  enlarged  in  1837  and  rebuilt  in  1892,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower,  which  was  built  in  1847.  It  is  a  stone  struc- 
ture in  the  Early  Gothic  style,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave, 
aisles,  and  embattled  western  tower.  All  the  windows  are 
of  stained  glass,  recording  various  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  &o.  Christchurch,  built  in  1871,  is  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  the  parish  church.  The  dissenting  chapels  are  Con- 
gregational, United  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Pri- 
mitive Methodist,  also  a  Friends'  meeting-house.  A  public 
cemetery  is  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  The  athenEeum  was  built  in 
1856  at  a  cost  of  £2500,  and  includes  a  large  public  room,  a 
mechanics'  institution,  library,  and  reading-room.  A  dwelling- 
house,  called  an  observatory,  was  built  in  1858  on  an  eminence 
140  feet  above  sea-level.  A  market  is  held  on  Fridays,  and 
fairs  on  Whit-Friday  and  on  the  Friday  before  1  Nov.  Ship- 
building is  can-ied  on,  and  there  are  iron-smelting  works,  an 
iron  and  brass  foundry,  steam  sawmills,  a  tanneiy,  flour  mills, 
and  a  brewery.  The  adjacent  beaches  are  favoui-able  for  sea- 
bathing, and  draw  some  summer  visitors.  A  large  coasting 
commerce  is  carried  on,  particularly  in  coal,  and  a  good  import 
trade  exists  in  iron  ore,  tmiber,  and  general  merchandise  from 
the  Baltic.  The  harbour  enjoys  easy  access,  has  an  average 
depth  of  25  feet  at  springs  and  19  at  neaps,  and  includes 
two  capacious  docks  and  good  piers  and  quays.  The  chief 
pier  is  800  feet  long,  and  has  a  lighthouse  on  the  S  end 
with  a  fixed  light  51  feet  high,  visible  at  a  distance  of  12 
miles.  The  National  Lifeboat  Institution  has  a  station  here, 
and  Marypovt  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Eoyal  Naval  Reserve 
on  the  Cumberland  coast.  The  Elizabeth  Dock,  opened  in 
1857,  has  an  area  of  Si  acres ;  the  Senhouse  Dock,  opened 
in  1884,  has  an  area  of  6  acres,  and  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating vessels  of  25  feet  draught,  and  is  approached  through 
a  basin  8  acres  in  extent.  The  number  of  vessels  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port  in  1895  was  35  (20,000  tons). 
The  entries  and  clearances  each  average  2600  (350,000  tons) 
per  annum.  Herring  fishing  is  can'ied  on,  and  extensive  coal 
mines  and  limestone  and  red  freestone  quarries  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  1894  the  town  was  extended  so  as  to 
include  Netherton  and  Elleuborough.  The  population  in- 
cluded in  the  town  so  extended  is  now  12,500.  In  tlie 
immediate  vicinity  of  Mai7port  is  Netherhall,  the  seat  of 
Mr  H.  P.  Senhonse,  lord  of  the  manor,  and  also  Evvanrigg 
Hall,  which  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Christian  family, 
but  is,  however,  fast  falling  into  decay.  The  Roman  station 
at  Maryport  was  a  very  important  one,  probably  founded  by 
Agi-icola  or  Hadrian — certainly  held  by  M.  M.  Agrippa,  the 
friend  of  Hadrian,  and  "  Admiral  of  the  Roman  Fleet." 
Many  names  have  been  given  to  the  station,  but  Glanovenla 
seems  best  to  fit  in  with  all  the  requirements.  The  import- 
ance of  the  station  is  shown  by  the  gi'eat  quantity  of  anti- 
quities that  have  been  discovered.  Some  forty  altars — the 
large  majority  in  excellent  preservation — along  with  a  large 
number  of  coins,  sepulchral  slabs,  &c.,  found  in  or  near  the 
camp,  are  kept  at  Netherhall.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle  ;  net  value,  jE278  with  residence. 

Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway,  a  railway  in  Cum- 
berland, going  SW  from  Carlisle  via  Dalston  to  Aikbank 
.Innction,  where  the  line  divides,  part  going  by  Brayton  and 
part  by  High  Blaithwaite  to  Aspatria,  where  these  lines  re- 
onite  and  continue  to  Ball  Gill,  where  the  line  divides,  one 
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branch  going  SW  to  Maryport  and  the  other  S  to  Brigham 
Junction  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  The  Maryport  and  Carlisle 
railway  gives  the  iron  mines  and  furnaces  of  Cumberland  a 
valuable  connection  both  with  Scotland  and  with  Newcastle. 
It  was  authorized  as  a  single  line  in  1837,  and  was  made 
double  and  otherwise  improved  under  an  Act  of  1855.  The 
company  obtained  power  in  1862  to  construct  branches  7^ 
miles  long  to  Bolton  and  Wigton,  and  in  1865  to  construct 
the  important  Derwent  branch  of  6  miles  from  Bull  Gill  to 
Brigham  Junction.  The  oflSces  of  the  company  are  at  Mary- 
port, and  the  company  have  at  present  41  miles  of  line. 

Mary,  St,  a  rock  at  the  entrance  of  Douglas  Harbour, 
Isle  of  Man.  The  steamer  St  George  was  wi-ecked  on  it  in 
1830. 

Mary,  St,  an  island  and  a  parish  in  the  Scilly  Islands, 
Cornwall.  The  island  is  the  chief  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands; 
measures  about  2i  miles  in  length,  about  li  mile  in  breadth, 
and  about  1600  aci-es  in  area;  and  contains  the  village  of 
Hugh  Town,  which  is  noticed  in  its  own  alphabetical  place, 
and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under 
Penzauce.  The  surface  rises  in  some  parts  into  considerable 
elevations,  and  is  in  general  rooky  and  barren,  but  includes 
fertile  vales  and  hollows.  The  rocks  are  granitic,  and  contain 
a  lai-ge  aggregate  of  valuable  minerals.  Buzza  Hill  commands 
a  very  fine  view,  and  has  a  barrow.  Peninnis  Head  is  a 
splendid  gi-oup  of  rocks,  and  adjoins  a  large  rock  basin,  called 
the  Kettle  and  Pans.  Monk's  Cowl  is  a  granitic  mass  100 
feet  high,  over  a  natural  amphitheatre.  The  Pulpit  Rock 
exhibits  disintegrated  gi'anite  in  horizontal  joints,  and  has  "  a 
sounding  board  "  47  feet  long  and  12  broad.  The  Tower  is 
an  abrupt  rock  on  a  high  base,  rises  140  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  was  used  as  a  station  in  the  trigonometrical  survey. 
Blue  Carn,  at  the  S  extremity  of  the  island,  is  a  broken  and 
intricate  tabular  mass  of  rocks,  indented  with  basins.  Giant's 
Castle  is  a  carn,  and  was  anciently  used  as  a  cliff  fortaUce. 
A  logan  stone,  computed  to  be  45  tons  in  weight,  and  several 
harrows,  are  near  Blue  Carn.  Forth  Hellick  Bay  was  the 
place  in  which  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  body  came  ashore  after 
the  wreck  of  three  men  of  war  in  1707,  and  the  scene  of  a 
very  remarkable  escape  from  shipwi-eck  in  1840.  Sallakee 
Hill,  to  the  S  of  this  bay,  has  two  ancient  crosses,  now  placed 
in  a  stone  fence.  Inisidgen  Point,  at  the  NE  extremity  of 
the  island,  shows  interesting  rock  features,  and  is  crowned  by 
a  stone-covered  barrow.  The  telegraph  is  near-  Inisidgen 
Point;  rises  to  a  height  of  204  feet  above  sea-level;  and 
commands  a  panoramic  view.  The  beach  of  Permellin  Bay 
consists  chiefly  of  very  fine  quartzose  sand,  once  in  much 
request  for  sprinkling  on  manuscripts  ;  and  a  hill  above  that 
bay  has  remains  of  a  fortification  called  HaiTy's  Walls,  begun 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  never  completed.  Other 
features  are  noticed  in  the  article  Hugh  Town.  The  parish 
comprises  all  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the 
article  Scilly.  Population  of  the  civil  parish,  1201;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  1911.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  united 
with  the  chapelries  of  St  Martin,  St  Agnes,  and  Trescoe  and 
Bryher,  in  the  diocese  of  Truro ;  net  value,  .£160  with  resi- 
dence. There  are  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Bible  Christian 
chapels,  and  a  pilots'  fund  charity. 

Mary,  St,  a  station  on  the  Holme  and  Ramsey  railway, 
Hunts,  2i  miles  WNW  of  Ramsey. 

Mary's,  St  (commonly  called  St-Mary's-in-Marsh,  or 
St  Marii  the  Virgin,  formerly  St  Mary  Church'),  a  parish  in 
Kent,  on  the  coast,  2^  miles  N  of  New  Romney  station  on  the 
y.E.R.  Post  town.  New  Romney,  under  Folkestone.  Acre- 
age, 1882  ;  population,  200.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Canterbury;  value,  £200  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Archbishop.  The  church  is  good.  There  is  a  coastguard 
station. 

Mary  Steps,  St.     See  Exeter. 

Mary  Stoke,  St.     See  Ipswich. 

Marystow  or  Stow  St  Mary,  a  parish  in  Devonshire. 
The  church  stands  near  the  river  Lyd,  and  near  Coryton  station 
on  the  G.W.R.,  6  J  miles  NNW  of  Taristock.  The  parish  con- 
tains the  hamlet  of  Dipperton,  and  part  of  the  village  of  Low 
Down,  which  has  a  post  office;  telegi-aph  office,  Coryton. 
Acreage,  2927;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  350;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  746.  The  parish  council,  under  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Act,  1894,  consists  of  seven  members.  It  also  sends 
one  member  to  district  council.  Sydenham  House  was  erected 
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in  the  eai-ly  part  of  the  17th  centuiy  by  Sir  Thomas  Wise, 
was  garrisoned  for  Charles  I.  and  taken  in  1645  by  Colonel 
Holbourn,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Tremayne  family.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Thrushelton, 
in  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  net  value,  £215  with  residence. 
The  church  is  ancient ;  consists  of  nave,  aisle,  chancel,  and 
side  chapel;  and  contains  two  stone  stalls,  an  old  stone 
font,  a  beautiful  carved  screen,  and  a  monument  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wvse  of  Sydenham. 

Maxytavy  or  Tavy  St  Majy,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Devonshire.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Tavy,  on  the 
W  side  of  Dartmoor,  amid  romantic  environs,  4  miles  KNE 
of  Tavistock,  and  has  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  264  miles  from 
London,  and  a  post  and  telegraph  office  under  Tavistock; 
money  order  office,  Tavistock.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
hamlets  of  Horndon  and  Black  Down.  Acre.\ge,  4268  ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  733 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  634. 
About  2000  acres  are  open  moorland.  A  remarkable  chasm 
called  Tavy  Cleave,  4  miles  long,  and  overhung  by  the  heights 
of  Dai-tmoor,  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  Marytavy  Rock  is  a 
curions  insulated  crag,  covered  with  litchens  and  ivy.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  value,  £170  with 
residence.  The  chm'ch  is  ancient,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisle, 
and  chancel,  with  a  tower.    Thei-e  is  a  Wesleyau  chapel. 

Masborough,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  and  one  of  the  wards 
of  the  municipal  borough  of  Eotherham,  W.  R.  Yorkshire.  It 
is  separated  from  Rotherham  by  the  river  Don  ;  stands  on  the 
W  side  of  that  river,  and  on  the  North  Midland  railway  at 
the  junction  of  the  liiranch  to  Sheffield ;  has  a  station  with 
telegi-aph  at  the  railway  junction,  and  also  on  the  M.S.  &  L.R. ; 
and  communicates  with  Rotherham  by  an  ancient  bridge  of 
five  pointed  arches,  and  two  modern  ones.  It  has  risen 
rapidly  from  the  condition  of  a  hamlet  to  that  of  a  town,  and 
it  presents  a  street  appearance  of  similar  character  to  that 
of  Rotherham.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  (T.S.O.)  under  Rotherham.  St  John's  Church  was 
bmlt  in  1864;  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  English  style;  was 
left  off  with  tower  and  spii-e  unfinished ;  and  contains  800 
sittings.  There  are  also  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  Primitive 
Methodist,  Particular-  Baptist,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
a  mis.sion  church,  a  cemetery  with  two  mortuary  chapels,  a 
recreation  ground  10  acres  in  extent,  opened  on  Jubilee  Day 
in  1887.  Extensive  ironworks  in  M.asborough  were  founded 
in  1746  by  Samuel  Walker  of  Clifton,  produced  vast  quantities 
of  ordnance  dm'ing  the  French  War,  and  have  turned  out 
a  number  of  notable  iron  bridges,  including  the  Southwark 
one  at  London.  Extensive  steel-works  were  erected  ha 
1842  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  There  are  also  large  foundries, 
manufactories  of  stove-grates,  glass-works,  chemical  works, 
and  other  industrial  establishments.  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the 
corn-law  rhymer,  was  a  native.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
was  constituted  in  1865.  Population,  10,451.  The  livmg 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  York ;  net  value,  £250  with 
residence.     Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

Masbury  Castle  (popularly  known  as  Masbwy  liing)^ 
an  ancient  camp  in  the  NE  of  Somerset,  near  the  Fosse  Way, 
3  miles  N  of  Shepton  Mallet. 

Mascall's  Pound.     See  M.\sicii,i,'s  Pobxd. 

Masham,  a  small  market-town,  a  township,  and  a  parish 
in  the  N.  R.  Yorkshire.  The  town  stands  on  the  river  Yore 
(derivation  of  Yorek-shire),  6  miles  SW  by  W  of  Bedale, 
and  10  from  Ripon ;  is  a  well-built  and  picturesque  place, 
amid  beautiful  environs;  has  a  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.),  and  three 
good  inns;  and  gave  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  family  of 
Scrope,  one  of  whom,  the  friend  and  councillor  of  Henry 
v.,  was  executed  for  treason  in  1415,  and  has  been  im- 
mortalized by  Shakespeare.  The  title  became  extinct  in 
1517,  but  was  revived  in  1891  in  favour  of  Samuel  Cunliflie- 
Lister,  Esq.,  who  was  created  Baron  Masham  in  that  year-. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  a  fah:  for  live- 
stock is  held  on  17  and  18  Sept.,  and  there  are  malt-houses 
and  breweries.  The  township  comprises  1680  acres;  popu- 
lation, 1053.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Mowbrays  and 
Scropcs,  passed  to  the  Danbys,  and  belongs  now  to  Lord 
Masham.  The  parish  contains  the  townships  of  Ilton-with- 
Pott,  Fearby,  EUingstrmg,  Ellington,  Healey-with-Sutton, 
Swinton-with-Warthermarske,  and  Burton-upon-Yore,  .and  is 
sometimes  called  Mashamshu-e.   The  parish  is  governed  by  an 
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urban  district  council.  Masham  Moor  has  an  area  of  8550 
acres.  Fine  salmon  and  trout  fishings  are  in  the  Yore,  and 
some  beautiful  walks  are  along  the  river's  banks.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Kirkby  Malzeard 
OV.  R.),  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon  ;  net  value,  £243  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  church 
has  a  Norman  W  doorway,  is  chiefly  of  the  14th  or  15th 
century,  has  a  lofty  tower  and  spu-e  figuring  conspicuously 
in  the  landscape,  and  contains  a  brass  of  1689,  a  monument 
to  Sir  Marmaduke  Wyville,  Bart.,  and  several  other  monu- 
ments. The  churchyard  contains  a  curious  sculptm*ed  cylin- 
drical stone,  which  m.ay  have  been  the  base  of  an  ancient 
cross.  Population  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  2384.  There 
are  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  an 
endowed  gi-ammar  school  with  £50  a  year,  an  endowed  free 
school  for  girls,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  almshouses.  There 
is  an  artesian  well,  435  feet  deep,  and  permeating  strata 
(chiefly  shales,  sandstones,  and  millstone  grit)  whereof  speci- 
mens are  deposited  in  the  museum  at  York. 

Mashbury,  a  viUage  and  a  parish  in  Essex,  5i  miles  NW 
of  Chelmsford  station  on  the  G.E.R.  Post  town,  Chelms- 
ford; money  order  office.  High  Easter;  telegraph  office, 
Great  Waltham.  Acreage,  898 ;  population  of  the  civil 
palish,  154;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Chignall,  357.  Mash- 
bury  Hall  and  Mashbury  House  are  farmhouses.  The  living 
is  a  rectory,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Chignall,  in  the  diocese 
of  St  Albans  ;  joint  gross  value,  £430.  The  church  is  a  small 
but  ancient  building  of  rubble  of  the  Norman  period.  The 
belfry,  injured  by  hghtning  in  1872,  was  rebuilt  in  1890. 

Maskall's  Pound,  a  hamlet  in  Brenchlev  parish,  Kent, 
4i  miles  ESE  of  Tunbridge. 

Mason,  a  township  in  Dinnington  parish,  Northumber- 
land, 6j  miles  NNW  of  Newcastle.  Post  town  and  money 
order  and  telegiaph  office,  Newcastle.  Acreage,  1246 ;  popu- 
lation, 965.  There  is  a  colliery  in  this  township,  and  Primi- 
tive and  Free  Methodist  chapels. 

Masongill,  a  hamlet  in  Thomton-in-Lonsdale  townslup 
and  parish,  W.  R.  Yoikshhe,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Greta, 
10  miles  NW  of  Settle. 

Masons  Bridge,  a  place  in  the  S  of  SuS'olk,  on  the  river 
Bret,  1  mile  SSW  of  Hadleigh. 

Masons  Bridge,  a  place  in  the  SE  of  Sm-rey,  on  the  rives 
Mole,  34"  miles  SE  of  Reigate. 

Massingham,  Great,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk. 
The  village  stands  near  the  Peddar  Way,  H  mile  S  from 
Massingham  station  on  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern 
Joint  railway,  9  N  from  Swafl'ham  station  on  the  Lynn  and 
Dereham  section  of  the  G.E.E.,  and  12  E  by  N  of  Lynn; 
was  formerly  a  market-town,  and  has  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  Swaffham;  telegraph  office,  Rougham. 
Fairs  were  formerly  held  on  Maunday-Thursday  and  8  Nov. 
The  parish  comprises  4242  acres;  population,  827.  One 
manor  belongs  to  the  Marquess  of  Cholmondeley,  and  two 
others  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  An  Augustinian  priory  was 
founded  here  before  1260  by  Nicholas  le  Syre,  became  a  cell 
to  the  priory  of  Westacre,  and  at  the  dissolution  was  given 
to  Sir  T.  Gresham.  About  1000  acres  are  heath  and  sheep- 
walk.  Traces  of  ancient  British  dwellings  exist.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  ;  net  value,  £323  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Mai-quess  of  Cholmondeley.  The 
church  is  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  was 
restored  in  1862  and  again  in  1890,  and  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower.  There  are  Wesleyan,  Free 
Methodist,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Massingham,  Little,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk. 
The  village  stands  near  the  Peddar  Way,  10  miles  N  from 
Swafiliam,  and  12  NE  from  Lynn,  and  has  a  station  on  the 
Midland  and  Great  Northern  Joint  railway.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Swafl'ham  ;  money  order  office,  Great  Massing- 
ham; telegraph  office,  Houghton.  The  parish  comprises 
2289  acres;  population,  ISO.  The  manor  and  most  of  the 
land  belong  to  the  Brocklehurst  family.  Tlie  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  net  value,  £452  with 
residence.  The  church  is  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Early 
English  style,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with 
porch  and  tower,  and  contains  a  monument  of  1048  to  Sir 
C.  Mourdant. 

Massington,  a  place  2  miles  from  Wantage,  in  Berks, 
with  a  post  office  under  Wantage. 
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Masters  Close,  .1  hamlet  in  Pnidhoe  Castle  township, 
Mickley  parish,  Northumberland,  9J  miles  E  of  Hexham, 
and  1  mile  from  Wylam  station  on  the  N.E.R. 

Masworth.     See  Marsworth. 

Matching,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Essex.  The  village 
stands  3 J  miles  E  of  Harlow  station  on  the  G.E.R.,  and  8 
NE  of  Eppiiig.  The  parisli  contains  also  the  hamlets  of 
Howsham  Tye,  Matchinr^  Tje,  Newmans  End,  and  ^latching 
Green,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegrapli  othce, 
of  the  name  of  Matchino;  Green,  under  Harlow.  Acreage, 
2416  ;  population,  640.  The  parish  council,  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of  seven  members.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Selwin-Ibbetson  family.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  tlie  diocese  of  St  Albans ;  net  value,  £lf<0  with 
residence.  Patrons,  the  trustees  of  Felsted  School,  on  the 
nomination  of  tlie  Bisliop  of  St  Albans.  The  church  is  a 
building  of  flint  and  stone  in  mixed  styles,  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  embattled  tower,  and  was  almost 
wholly  rebuilt  in  1875.  There  is  a  Congregational  chapel 
St  Matching  Tye  and  at  Matching  Green. 

Matfen,  a  village,  two  townships,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Stamfordliam  parish,  Northumberland.  The  village 
.stands  2  miles  N  of  the  Koman  w.ill,  6^  NE  by  N  of  Cor- 
bridge  railway  station,  and  9  NE  of  Hexham,  and  has 
a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Corbridge  (R.S.O.); 
telegraph  office,  Stamfordham.  The  townships  are  East  and 
West  Matfen.  Acreage,  2101  and  2004;  population,  122 
and  286.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Feltons;  passed  to 
the  Lawsons,  the  Fenwicks,  and  the  Douglasses;  went  by 
maiTiage  in  the  18th  century  to  the  Blacketts;  and,  with 
Matfen  Hall,  belongs  now  to  the  Blackett  family.  The  hall 
was  built  in  1832-35,  is  a  very  imposing  edifice  in  the  Gothic 
style,  has  a  grand  entrance-hall  rising  to  the  entire  height  of 
the  edifice  and  surrounded  by  open  arcaded  galleries,  con- 
tains some  valuable  pictures  and  some  curious  relics,  and 
stands  in  an  extensive  park.  Fine  ancient  carved  stone  pillars 
are  at  the  W  lodge,  and  were  brought  from  Halton  Castle. 
An  ancient  standing-stone,  probably  Druidical,  is  on  a  green 
before  a  house  called  the  Standing  Stone  Farm.  Kistvaens 
were  found  in  a  barrow  near  the  house.  The  ecclesiastical 
parish  is  larger  than  the  two  townships,  and  was  constituted 
fn  1842.  Population,  830.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Newcastle ;  net  value,  £258  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop.  The  church  was  erected  in  1842,  and  is  an 
edifice  in  the  Early  English  style  with  a  graceful  spire. 
There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  an  excellent  temperance  hotel, 
and  a  reading-room  with  picturesque  piazza. 

Matfield  Green,  a  hamlet  in  Brenchley  parish,  Kent,  4^ 
miles  SE  of  Tunbridge.  It  contains  a  neat  Baptist  chapel 
and  several  genteel  residences. 

Mathafam,  an  ancient  seat,  now  a  farmhouse,  in  the  S 
ot  Merionethshire,  on  the  river  Dyfi,  6i  miles  NE  of  Mach- 
ynlleth. It  was  the  residence  of  Dafydd  Llwyd,  a  famous 
b.ard  of  the  15th  century,  and  it  gave  lodging  for  a  night  to 
the  Earl  of  Kicbmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  on  his  way 
from  Milford  to  Bosworth. 

Mathebrwyd,  a  township  in  Llanrwst  parish,  Denbigh- 
shire, near  Llanrwst. 

Mathern,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  Meurig 
Brook,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and  the  .Severn, 
£  miles  SSW  of  Chepstow.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order 
office  under  Chepstow ;  telegraph  office,  Chepstow.  In  1886 
this  parish  was  amalgamated  for  civil  purposes  with  that  of 
St  Pierre  and  Eunstone.  Acreage  of  Matheni  and  St  Pierre, 
S482,  with  499  of  adjacent  tidal  water  and  foreshore ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  582;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  535. 
Matheni  includes  the  hamlet  of  Pwllmeyric.  The  name 
Mathern  is  a  corruption  of  Merthyr,  and  the  parish  was  for- 
merly called  Merthyr  Tewdric.  Tcwdric  was  king  of  Gwent 
and  Morganwg  in  the  6th  centmy,  and  is  reputed  to  have 
become  a  hermit  and  a  martyr.  Moignes  Court,  which  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  De  Moignes,  was  rebuilt  in  1609 
ty  Bishop  Godwin  of  LlandafF,  and  passed  subsequently  to 
<3o]onel  Hughes,  governor  of  Chepstow  during  the  civil  war. 
It  has  a  fine  gateway  flanked  by  slender  towers.  A  quad- 
rangular building,  the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff 
till  1706,  is  now  a  farmhouse.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
includes  the  hamlet  of  Runstone.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Llandafl^;  net  value,  £240  with  residence. 
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Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Llandaff.  The  chureh, 
with  the  exception  of  one  column,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  the  year  600,  is  Early  English,  with  Pei-pen- 
dicular  additions,  and  was  restored  in  1884  at  a  cost  of 
over  £35U0.  It  contains  a  tablet  to  St  Tewdric,  whose 
stone  coffin  was  discovered  by  Bishop  Godwin  while  repairing 
the  church ;  the  coffin  was  uncovered  during  the  restoration 
in  1883  beneath  the  tablet,  and  was  carefully  re-interred  in 
the  same  spot  There  are  also  monuments  to  Colonel  Hughes 
and  othei-s.  St  Pien-e  is  annexed  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
to  Portskewett.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Mathon,  a  parish  in  Worcestershire,  under  the  Malvern 
Hills,  adjacent  to  Herefordshire,  3  miles  W  of  Great  Malvern. 
It  contains  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  West  Malvern, 
and  h.as  a  post  office  under  Great  Malvern  ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office.  West  Malvern.  Acreage,  3441 ;  population 
of  the  civil  parish,  1203  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  379.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Mathon 
Court  is  the  chief  residence.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Worcester;  net  value,£210  with  residence.  Patrons, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  The  church  is 
Norman,  with  ISth-centmy  additions,  comprises  nave  and 
chancel  with  a  tower,  and  contains  a  fine  old  carved  pulpit, 
a  new  octagonal  stone  font,  and  monuments  of  several  ancient 
families. 

Mathrafal  or  Mathyrafal,  a  township  in  Llangyniew 
parish,  Montgomer3'shire,  on  the  river  Vyrnwy,  3  miles  NE 
of  Llanfair  Caereinion.  The  Roman  station  ilediolanum  is 
supposed  to  have  been  here,  and  a  castle  of  the  princes  of 
Powys  and  of  the  Viponts  stood  on  what  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  Roman  station.  The  castle  was  refortified  by  one  of 
the  Viponts  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  Llewelyn 
ap  Jorwerth  laid  siege  to  it  in  1212,  and  ICing  John,  coming 
with  a  force  from  England,  compelled  Llewelyn  to  retire  and 
burnt  the  castle  to  the  ground.  Vestiges  of  a  rampart  and 
a  deep  fosse  still  exist,  and  enclose  a  quadrangular  area  of 
about  2  acres.  Three  sides  were  defended  by  the  fosse,  the 
fom-th  side  was  defended  by  a  steep  eminence  overhanging 
the  Vyrnwy,  and  the  NE  angle,  on  that  side,  has  a  lofty 
mound  on  which  may  have  stood  an  outwork  commanding 
a  fnll  view  up  and  down  the  vale. 

Mathry,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire.  The 
village  stands  near  the  coast,  6  miles  SW  of  Fishguard,  and 
12  NNW  of  Haverfordwest;  suffered  devastation  by  the 
Danes,  was  once  a  market-town,  and  has  a  post  office  under 
Letterston  (R.S.O.);  money  order  office,  Croesgoch;  tele- 
graph office,  Letterston.  A  fair  is  held  on  10  and  11  Oct. 
The  parish  contains  also  the  villages  of  Abercastle  and  Cas- 
tell  Morris.  Acreage,  7283  ;  population,  704.  The  parish 
council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  consists  of  eleven 
members  and  one  district  councillor.  A  small  harbour  is  at 
Abercastle.  Slate  is  quarried.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  gi'oss  value,  £269  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 

Matlask,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  5^  miles  SE  of  Holt,  and 
4J  NNE  from  Corpusty  station  on  the  Midland  and  Great 
Northern  Joint  railway.  Post  town,  Norwich  ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Aldborough.  Acreage,  476 ;  popula- 
tion of  the  civil  parish,  163 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Plum- 
stead,  340.  Matlask  Hall  is  a  chief  residence.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich;  net  value,  £184. 
Patron,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  church  is  a  plain 
building  of  flint  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  has  a  round 
tower  with  octangular  top. 

Matley,  a  township  in  Mottram  parish,  Cheshire,  2  miles 
S  of  Hyde.  Post  town,  Hyde.  Acreage,  705 ;  population, 
174.     Paving-stone  is  quarried. 

Matlock,  a  town  and  extensive  parish  in  Derbyshire,  on 
the  river  Derwent,  half  a  mile  SE  of  Matlock  Bridge  railw.ay 
station,  and  15  miles  N  by  W  of  Derby.  The  town  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  then  formed  pait  of  the 
manor  of  Mestesford ;  was  given  to  William  de  Ferrers,  Earl 
of  Derby ;  went  to  the  Crown  on  the  rebellion  of  that  noble- 
man's son;  was  given  by  Edward  I.  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster; 
passed  in  the  time  of  Cbaries  I.  to  "  Ditchfield  and  others ;  " 
was  afterwai-ds  sold  to  several  persons  ;  retained  till  recently 
an  ancient  custom  akin  to  that  of  the  rush-bearing  which 
still  exists  in  some  old  villages  in  the  N  of  England ;  was 
formerly  a  mai'ket-town,  and  still  has  a  market  for  cattle  on 
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alternate  Thnrsdays,  and  fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep 
Feb.,  2  April,  9  May,  and  2i  Oct.  The  parish 
districts  of  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock  Bath,  Matlock  Bridge, 
Matlock  Town,  Matlock  Dale,  Matlock  Cliff,  and  Matlock 
Green,  and  the  hamlets  of  Eiber,  Scarthin  Nick,  and  Stark- 
hohnes;  is  traversed  northward  hy  the  M.E.,  on  which  there 
are  stations  at  Matlock  Bath  and  Matlock  Bridge.  There 
are  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  offices  at  Matlock  Bank, 
Matlock  Bath,  Matlock  Bridge,  and  Matlock  Green.  The 
parish  aboands  in  highly  pictnresqne  scenery,  particularly  in 
the  gorge  and  on  the  flanks  of  Matlock  Dale  along  the  Der- 
went;  is  frequently  visited  in  the  sommer  months  by  excur- 
sionists ;  enjoys  much  celebrity  as  a  resort  of  tourists  and  a 
retreat  of  invalids;  possesses  mineral  springs  of  high  note  at 
Matlock  Bath,  and  hydropathic  establishments  at  Matlock 
Bank;  has  a  number  of  excellent  hotels,  and  many  good 
lodging-houses;  canies  on  industry  in  corn  mills,  bleach- 
works,  and  a  paper  mill,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  mineral  waters,  and  contains  lead  mines  which  formerly 
were  worked  to  a  great  extent,  but  are  now  almost  closed. 
The  town  is  governed  by  an  urban  district  council.  Acreage, 
4540;  population  of  the  civil  pai-ish,  7131;  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical pai-ishes  of  JIatlock,  Matlock  Bank,  and  Matlock  Bath, 
2319,  2743,  and  1583  respectively.  Willeraley  Castle  was 
built  by  Sir  Eichard  Arkwright.  Eiber  Castle  is  an  imposing 
building  on  a  hill,  860  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  commands 
extensive  views.  Some  of  the  many  f  eatm-es  of  interest  are  the 
Lovers'  Walks,  with  winding  paths  through  woods,  and  with 
richly  diversified  views  of  Matlock  Dale ;  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  about  650  feet  high,  ascended  by  a  zigzag  wooded 
walk,  and  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  sun'ounding 
country;  Massou  Hill,  nearly  800  feet  high,  also  ascended  by  a 
zigzag,  and  commanding  views  of  portions  of  five  counties ; 
High  Tor,  nearly  400  feet  high,  rising  sheer  up  from  the  Der- 
went,  clothed  with  shi-ubs  and  trees  in  its  lower  part,  but  a 
n-aked  mass  of  rock  for  more  than  150  feet  of  its  upper  part; 
High  Tor  Grotto,  at  the  base  of  the  High  Tor  Cliff,  and  covered 
over  sides  ancj  roof  with  splendid  agglomerations  of  crystallized 
spar  and  other  minerals ;  New  Speedwell  Mine,  at  Upper  Wood. 
near  what  are  called  the  Eomantio  Eocks,  penetrable  about  430 
feet  by  visitors,  and  exhibiting  beautiful  assemblages  of  stal- 
agmites, stalactites,  and  flnor  spars ;  the  Devonshire  Cavern, 
discovered  in  1824,  about  200  feet  long  and  40  wide,  and 
roofed  with  magnesian  limestone,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees ;  the  Cumberland  Cavern,  about  300  feet  long,  20 
wide,  and  18  high,  and  rich  in  pectens,  coralloids,  and  en- 
trochites ;  and  the  Rutland  Cavern,  on  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham, a  place  of  great  subterranean  chambers,  naturally  gi-oined 
arches,  and  lofty  dome-like  roof — abounding  in  brilUant 
spars,  zinc  ores,  and  various  fossils — worked  as  a  mine  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes — and  still 
retaining  traces  of  Roman  work.  The  surface,  on  the  whole, 
is  popularly  and  justly  regarded  as  the  paradise  of  the  Peak, 
not  surpassed  in  brilliancy  by  any  equal  extent  of  landscape 
in  Britain ;  and  the  rocks,  in  their  forms  and  characters  and 
relations,  ai-e  scientifically  and  truly  regarded  as  a  giand 
record  of  geognostic  changes.     Darwen  says — 

"  Proud  Masson  rises  rude  and  bleak. 
And  with  misshapen  turrets  crests  the  Peak; 
Old  Matlock  gapes  with  marble  jaws  beneath. 
And  o'er  scar'd  Derwent  beuds  her  flinty  teeth ; 
Deep  in  wide  caves  below  the  dangerous  soil 
Blue  sulphurs  flame,  imprison'd  waters  boil. 

Through  rifted  rocks,  impatient  for  the  skies; 
Or  o'er  bright  seas  of  bubbling  lavas  blow, 
As  heave  and  toss  the  billowy  fires  below; 
Condensed  on  high,  in  wanderirg  rills  they  glide 
From  Masson's  dome,  and  burst  his  sparry  side ; 
Round  bis  grey  towers,  and  down  his  fringed  walls, 
From  clifi'  to  ells'  the  liquid  treasure  falls ; 
In  beds  of  stalactite,  bright  ores  among, 
O'er  corals,  shells,  and  crystals,  winds  along: 
Crusts  the  green  mosses  aud  the  tangled  wood, 
And,  sparkling,  plunges  to  its  native  flood." 

The  living  of  St  Giles,  the  parish  church,  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Southwell;  gross  v.alue,  £326  with  residence.  Pa- 
tron, the  Bishop.  The  church  stands  on  a  high  and  thickly 
planted  rock,  near  traces  of  Druidical  stones  and  an  ancient 
camp;  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave, 
aisles,  and  pmuacled,  embattled  tower ;  the  chancel  was  le- 
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stored  in  1859,  and  the  nave  and  aisles  were  rebuilt  in  1871. 
There  are  Congregational  chapels  at  Matlock  Bank  and  Mat- 
lock Bath,  Wesleyan  chapels  at  Matlock  Bank  and  Scarthin 
Nick,  and  Primitive  Slethodist  chapels  at  Matlock  Bank, 
Scarthin  Nick,  and  Starkliolmes.  In  1893  a  steep-grade 
cable  tramway  was  constructed,  which  connects  Matlock 
Bridge  with  Matlock  Bank,  and  by  means  of  which  the  very 
steep  hill  which  divides  them  is  avoided. 

Matlock  Bank,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  formed  in  1886 
from  Matlock  parish,  Derbyshire,  near  Matlock  Bridge.  It 
has  large  hydropathic  establishments,  delightfully  situated, 
and  containing  excellent  accommodation.  Population,  2743. 
The  living  of  All  Saints  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  South- 
well; gross  value,  £103,  Patron,  the  Bishop.  The  church, 
built  in  1884,  is  in  the  Eai-Iy  Gothic  style.  There  are 
also  Congi-egational,  Primitive  Methodist,  Wesleyan,  and 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  a  meeting-house  for  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

Matlock  Bath,  a  fashionable  inland  watering-place  and 
ecclesiastical  parish  in  Matlock  civil  parish,  Derbyshire.  It 
stands  on  the  river  Derwent,  and  has  a  station  on  the  M.R., 
under  High  Tor  and  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  amid  highly 
romantic  scenery,  li-  mile  S  of  Matlock  town,  and  13j  miles 
N  by  W  of  Derby ;  sprang  into  existence  subsequent  to  1698, 
in  connection  with  medicinal  springs ;  presents  a  beautiful, 
picturesque,  and  attractive  appear.ance ;  includes  a  fine  ter- 
race, commanding  a  view  of  the  best  features  of  Matlock 
Dale;  contains  four  principal  hotels,  numerous  lodging- 
houses,  and  hydropathic  establishments;  has  a  weekly  news- 
paper, a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office,  and  two  banks. 
It  is  governed  by  an  urban  district  council,  and  has  a  pohce 
station.  The  Jlatlock  Bath  Pavihon  and  Gardens  were 
established  in  1883,  on  a  site  of  about  15  acres.  The  grounds 
ai'e  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  have  been  converted  into  three 
terraces  commanding  picturesque  views.  A  promenade  along 
the  river  Derwent,  through  Matlock  Dale,  was  laid  out  m 
1887,  and  connected  by  an  iron  bridge  with  the  Lovers'  Walk 
on  the  opposide  side  of  the  river.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Southwell ;  gross  value,  £260  with  residence. 
The  church  was  built  in  1842,  and  is  in  the  Decorated  Eng- 
lish style,  cruciform,  with  handsome  tower  and  crocheted 
spire  129  feet  high.  There  are  Congregational,  Primitive 
Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  also  a  mission  church.  The 
mineral  springs  are  three;  were  visited  in  1842  by  Queen 
Victoria ;  are  provided  with  modern  bathing  establishments, 
fitted  with  baths  of  various  descriptions;  and  have  much 
repute  for  dyspeptic  and  nephritic  affections.  Then:  water  is 
limpid  and  tasteless,  has  a  temperature  of  68°  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  1"0U3,  and  contains  minute  quantities  of  lime,  soda, 
and  magnesia.  The  season  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  Nov. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  includes  also  the  hamlet  of  Scarthin 
Nick,  and  was  constituted  in  1843.  Popul.ation,1583.  There 
are  cotton  and  paper  mills,  also  colour  works  and  stone 
quan-ies,  afl'ording  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

Matlock  Bridge  is  the  chief  business  part  of  Matlock 
parish,  Derbyshire,  on  the  river  Derwent,  and  has  a  station 
on  the  SI.R.,  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under 
ilatlock  Bath,  three  banks,  and  a  Free  Methodist  chapel.  A 
market-hall  and  assembly-room  was  erected  by  a  company  in 
1867,  but  these  buildings  have  since  become  private  property, 
and  are  used  for  various  meetings,  including  county  courts  in 
alternate  months,  and  entertainments.  A  cable  tramway 
connects  this  place  with  JIatlock  Biink.  A  market  is  held 
every  Saturday. 

Matravers,  a  hamlet  in  the  W  of  Dorsetshire,  3J  miles 
ENE  of  Bridport. 

Matson,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  2  miles  S  of  Glou- 
cester. Post  town,  Gloucester.  Acreage,  655  ;  population 
of  the  civil  parish,  120  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  including  part 
of  L'pton  St  Leon.ard,  345.  Before  the  dissolution  there 
were  two  manors,  one  belonging  to  Gloucester  Abbey  and 
the  other  to  Llanthony.  The  former  was  given  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Gloucester,  and  was  purchased  by  the  first 
Lord  Sydney  about  1799.  The  latter  was  granted  to  the 
m.ayor  and  corporation  of  Gloucester,  and  was  bought  by 
Jasper  Sehvyn  about  1596.  Both  manors  are  now  vested 
in  Jlr  Marsham-Townshend  as  heir  of  Lord  Sydney  and  of 
Albinia  Selwyn,  who  manied  the  Hon.  Thomas  Townshend 
in  1730.     Matson  House,  the  residence  of  the  Selwyns  for 
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200  years,  was  built  or  largely  added  to  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  occupied  by  Charles  I.  during  the  siege  of 
Gloucester  m  1643,  and  was  visited  by  George  III.,  Queen 
Augusta,  and  the  Princesses  in  1788.  Eobiaswood  Hill, 
formerly  called  Mattesdon,  which  has  for  many  centuries 
given  to  Gloucester  its  water  supply,  is  in  this  pai-ish.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ; 
net  value,  .£140  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Gloucester.  The  first  church  existed  in  the  l'2th 
century,  was  taken  down  in  1739,  and  rebuilt  in  the  Georgian 
or  Churchwarden  style.  It  has  been  most  beautifully  restored 
to  what  is  beheved  to  be  its  original  character.  It  contains 
monuments  to  the  Selwyns  and  the  Eobinses. 

Matsons,  a  hamlet  in  the  W  of  Westmorland,  IJ  mile 
from  Windermere  station. 

Matterass  Green,  a  hamlet  ui  the  S  of  Kent,  3J  miles 
N  of  Cranbrook. 

Matterdale,  a  township  and  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Grey- 
stoke  parish,  Cumberland,  containing  a  wild  mountain  vale 
of  its  own  name,  3  miles  S  by  E  of  Troutbeck  station  on  the 
Cockermouth,  Keswick,  and  Penrith  railway,  and  8J  E  of 
Keswick.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office, 
Penrith.  Acreage  of  the  township,  7225  ;  population,  322  ; 
of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  290.  The  parish  council  con- 
sists of  eight  members.  The  vale  has  interesting  features, 
is  di-ained  toward  UUeswater,  and  adjoins  some  highly 
picturesque  scenery,  but  is  flanked  by  tame  amd  barren  moor 
and  mountain.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Carlisle;  net  value,  £132  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Rector 
of  Greystoke.  The  church  is  good,  and  there  is  also  an 
endowed  school. 

Mattersey  or  Mattersea,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Notts. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Idle,  2  miles  E  of  Ranskill 
station  on  the  G.N.R.,  and  Si  SE  of  Bawtiy;  was  once  a 
market-town,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Bawtry;  money 
order  office,  Everton  ;  telegraph  office,  Ranskill  (E.S.)  The 
parish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Thorpe  or  Mattersey  Thorpe, 
1  mile  NW  of  the  village.  Acreage,  2459  ;  population,  322. 
The  manor  belonged  anciently  to  the  Maresays,  was  given 
before  1192  to  a  GUbertiue  priory  then  founded  on  it,  passed 
to  the  Nevilles,  the  Hickmaus,  and  others,  and  belongs  now 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Remains  of  the  priory  still  stand 
about  a  mile  from  the  village.  Blaco  Hill,  about  a  mile  SE 
of  the  village,  is  118  feet  high.  There  are  sand  pits.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell ;  gross  value, 
£170  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The 
church  has  an  embattled  tower,  and  contains  two  curious  carv- 
ings found  in  1804,  and  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  priory. 
There  ai-e  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  an  endowed  school. 

Mattingley ,  a  hamlet  and  a  parish  in  Hants.  The  hamlet 
lies  2J-  miles  from  Hook  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.B.,  and  of 
N  of  Odiham.  The  parish  includes  the  tithing  and  hamlet 
of  Hazely  Healh,  and  its  post  town  is  Winchfield.  Acreage, 
2631;  population,  481.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Winchester;  gross  value,  £1G7.  Patron,  New 
College,  Oxford.  The  church  is  old  and  quaint. 

Mattishall,  a  large  village  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  The 
village  stands  3  miles  E  of  Yaxham  Junction  st.ation  on  the 
Wymondham  and  Dereham  branch  of  the  G.E.R.,  and  4^  ESE 
of  East  Dereham.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegiaph 
office  under  Dereham.  The  parish  comprises  2316  acres  ; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  836  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  849. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  rectory  of  Pattesley, 
in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  net  value,  £336  with  residence. 
Patron,  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  The  church  is  a  large 
edifice  of  flint  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  N  and  S  porches,  and  with  embattled 
tower,  and  was  restored  in  1890-92.  There  are  Congr-ega- 
tional  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  a  Friends'  meeting- 
house, and  a  fuel  allotment  of  60  acres. 

Mattishall  Burgh,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  3 J  miles  E  by  N 
of  Yaxham  Junction  station  on  the  Wymondham  and  Dere- 
ham branch  of  the  G.E.E.,  and  6  E  by  S  of  East  Dereham. 
Post  town,  Dereham  ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Mat- 
tishall. Acreage,  623;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  153; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Hockering,  512.  The  living  is  a 
rectory,  annexed  to  the  rectoiy  of  Hockering,  in  the  diocese 
of  Norwich;  joint  net  value,  £195  with  residence.  The 
church  is  a  small  building  of  flint  in  the  Gothic  style. 
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Mattishall  Heath.     See  Maricshall,  Norfolk. 

Maudling,  a  hamlet  in  Westhampnett  parish,  Sussex,  1' 
mile  NE  of  Chichester. 

Mauds  Bridge,  a  station  on  the  M.S.  &  L.E.,  on  the 
E  border  of  the  W.  K.  Yorkshire. 

Maugersbury,  a  hamlet  and  a  township  in  Stow-on-the- 
Wold  parish,  Gloucestershire,  half  a  mile  SE  of  Stow-on- 
the-Wold.  Acreage  of  township,  1875 ;  population,  563. 
Maugersbury  House  was  once  a  meeting-lodge  of  the  abbots 
of  Evesham,  and  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Chamberlayn  family 
since  1563.     Stow-on-the-Wold  Workhou-e  is  situated  here. 

Maughans,  St,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  near  the 
river  Monnow  at  the  boundary  with  Herefordshire,  4i  miles 
NW  of  Monmouth.  Post  town,  Monmouth.  Acre3ge,'l328; 
population,  166.  Hilston  Park  is  the  chief  residence.  The 
mauor  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Llangattock- Vibon- 
Avel,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff.  The  church  is  ancient  and 
was  restored  in  1866. 

Maughold.     See  Kirk  Maughold. 

Maulden,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Beds.  The  village 
stands  U  mile  E  by  S  of  Amptbill,  2J  miles  from  Ampthill 
station  on  the  M.R.,  and  4i  E  by  S  of  Ampthill  station  on 
the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  is  a  cousid'erable  place,  and  carries  on  some 
manufacture  in  straw  plait  and  lace.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Ampthill ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Amptbill. 
The  palish  comprises  2605  acres ;  population,  1243.  The 
manor  belonged  once  to  the  poet  Pomfret,  and  belongs  now 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Ely;  gross  value,  £318  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Marquess  of  Ailesbuiy.  The  church  was  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged 
scale  in  1859,  is  in  the  Decorated  English  style,  retains  the 
old  tower  in  well-restored  condition,  and  comprises  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  S  porch.  There  are  Congregational, 
Primitive  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  and  a  town  estate 
worth  £30  a  year. 

Maulds  Meabum,  a  village  in  Crosby  E.avensworth  par- 
ish, Westmorland,  on  the  river  Lyvennet,  3  miles  S  of  Apple- 
by. It  has  a  post  office  under  Kendal;  money  order  and 
telegi-aph  office,  Crosby  Eavensworth.  Maulds  Meabum  Hall 
is  a  chief  residence,  and  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Viteriponts. 

Maiunbury.     See  Dorchester,  Dorsetshire. 

Maun,  The,  a  river  in  Notts,  rising  near  Sutton-in-Ash- 
field,  and  running  about  12  miles  north-eastward,  past  Mans- 
field and  Edwinstowe,  to  a  confluence  with  Rainwortli  Water 
at  OUerston,  but  sometimes  regarded  as  also  the  joint  stream 
from  OUerston,  6^  miles  north-north-eastward  to  the  forming 
of  the  Idle  by  confluence  with  the  Meden  and  the  Poulter  in 
the  vicinity  of  Elksley. 

Maunby,  a  township  in  Kirkby  Wiske  parish,  in  the  N. 
R.  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Swale,  5  miles  SW  of  North.iller- 
ton,  and  IJ  mile  from  Newby  Wiske  station  on  the  N.E.E. 
Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegiaph  office,  Ku-kby 
Wiske,  under  Thirsk.  Acreage,  1546;  population,  164. 
Maunby  Hall  is  a  chief  residence.  There  ai'e  a  chapel  of  ease 
and  a  Wesleyan  chapeL 

Maurice,  St.     See  Winchester  and  York. 

Mautby,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  near  the  navigable  river 
Bare,  5^  miles  NW  of  Y'aimouth  station  on  the  G.E.R.,  and 
3  W  from  Caister  station  on  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern 
Joint  railway.  Post  town,  Y'armouth  ;  money  order  office, 
Filby ;  telegraph  office,  Caister.  Acreage,  1935  ;  population, 
112.  The  manor  and  all  the  land  belong  to  the  Fellowes 
family.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Noi-wich ; 
gross  value,  £525  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  smaU 
building  of  flint  m  the  Early  English  style,  has  a  tower, 
partly  circular,  partly  octangular,  and  contains  some  old 
monuments  to  the  Mautbys,  formerly  lords  of  the  manor. 

Mavesyn  Ridware,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Stafford- 
shire, on  the  river  Trent  and  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal, 
1 J  mile  NW  of  Armitage  station  on  the  Trent  Vallev  section  of 
the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  3i  miles  ESE  of  Rugeley.  The  parish 
contains  the  villages  of  Blithbmy  and  Hill  Ridware.  There 
is  a  post  office  at  Hill  Eidware,  under  Eugeley  ;  money  order 
office,  Armitage ;  telegraph  office,  Eugeley.  Acreage,  2486 ; 
population,  391.  The  manor  belonged  anciently  to  the  Mal- 
voisins.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield ; 
net  value,  £321  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  modern 
buildmg  with  an  old  tower,  and  an  aisle  adjoins  it  containing 
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montunents  of  the  Malvoisins  and  the  Chadwicks.  At  Blith- 
bury  was  a  small  Benedictine  monastery  founded  by  Hugo 
Malvoisin  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
Mavis  Enderby.  See  Endekbt,  Mavis. 
Maw  or  Mawddach,  The,  a  liver  of  Merionethshire.  It 
rises  under  Cai-n  Tvrrog,  runs  about  10  miles  southward  to 
the  vicinity  of  Dolgelly,  begins  there  to  widen  slowly  into  an 
estuaiy,  and  goes  thence  about  9  miles  south-westward  to 
the  sea  at  Barmouth.  It  traverses  very  fine  scenery,  and  it 
makes  three  picturesque  falls — one  of  60  feet  in  Dolmelyn- 
llyn  Park,  another  of  60"feet  called  the  Mawddach  Fall,  the 
third  of  150  feet  called  the  Pistyll-y-Cain. 

Mawdesley,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Croston  parish,  Lancashire.  The  township  lies  on  a  branch 
of  the  river  Douglas,  1 J  mile  E  by  S  of  Rufford  station  on  the 
L.  &  Y.  K.,  and  7  miles  WSW  of  Choriey.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Ormskirk ;  money  order  and  telegi^aph  office, 
Rufford.  Acreage,  2969;  population,  956.  The  parish 
council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of 
six  members.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Hesketh  and  De 
Trafford  families.  Mawdesley  Hall  is  an  ancient  mansion 
on  a  sandstone  rock,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Mawdesley 
family,  and  is  now  a  farmhouse.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
consists  of  the  townships  of  Mawdesley  and  Bispham,  and 
was  constituted  in  1843.  Population,  1215.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester ;  gi'oss  value,  £200 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Rector  of  Croston.  The  church 
was  built  in  1840,  is  in  the  Early  EngUsh  style,  and  consists 
of  chancel  and  nave,  with  tower  and  small  spire.  There  are 
Wesleyan  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  was  built  in  1830,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  and  has 
attached  to  it  a  large  burying-ground. 

Mawes,  St,  a  small  town  in  St  Just-in-Roseland  parish, 
■Cornwall,  on  St  Mawes  Harbour,  an  offshoot  of  Falmouth 
Bay,  opposite  Pendennis  Castle,  3  miles  by  water  E  of 
Falmouth  town  station  on  the  G.W.R.  It  has  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  ofBce  (R.S.O.)  It  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  St  Jlawe  or  St  Machutus,  an  early  hei-mit  of 
Wales,  but  much  more  probably  by  comiption  from  St  Mary. 
It  belonged  to  Plympton  Abbey,  which  was  dedicated  to  St 
Mary,  and  it  went  at  the  dissolution  to  the  VvN^ans,  and 
passed  through  vai-ions  hands  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
A  castle  was  erected  at  it  in  1542  by  Henry  VIII.  to  pro- 
tect Falmouth  Harbour  .against  the  French,  and  this  stands 
■on  a  solid  rock  at  an  elevation  of  117  feet  above  high  water- 
mark ;  was  bombarded  and  captured  in  1640  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  and  remounted  in  1855.  The  town  stands  along  the 
shore  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  hill,  consists  chiefly  of  one 
irregularly-built  street,  was  governed  by  a  portreeve  chosen 
annually  at  a  court  leet,  sent  two  members  to  Parliiiment 
from  1562  till  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and 
has  a  coastguai-d  station,  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  Congre- 
gational, Wesleyan,  and  Bible  Christian  chapels.  A  small 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday.  A  pilchard  fishery  was 
formerly  importaut,  but  has  completely  declined.  A  pier  was 
erected  in  1864,  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  1872,  and  re- 
built in  the  following  year.  A  sea-wall  has  been  built  along 
the  centre  front  of  the  town.  There  is  a  regular  line  of 
steamers  from  Falmouth.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Pier 
and  Harbour  Company. 

Ma'wgan-in-Meneage,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Corn- 
wall. The  village  stands  on  Helford  river,  under  Goonhilly 
Downs,  3|  miles  ESE  of  Helston  station  on  the  G.W.R.,and 
has  a  post  office,  of  the  name  of  Mawgan,  under  Helston  ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Helston.  The  parish  con- 
tains also  part  of  the  seaport  ^•ill.^ge  of  Gweek.  Acreage, 
5453  ;  population,  752.  The  manor  and  much  of  the  land 
belong  to  the  Vyvyan  family.  Trelowarren  is  the  seat  of  the 
Vyvyan  family,  stands  about  a  mile  S  of  the  \Tllage,  was  built 
early  in  the  17th  century,  is  a  castellated  structure  with  a 
chapel  attached,  and  contains  pictures  by  Vandyke  and  Knel- 
ler.  A  spot  on  the  b.anks  of  the  Loe  Pool  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a  seat  of  the  Carmiuows,  who  claimed  descent  from 
King  Arthur.  An  ancient  cu-cnlai-  camp  of  about  14  acres  is 
at  Gear,  half  a  mile  N  of  Trelowan-en,  commands  the  river, 
and  is  in  a  line  -with  two  smaller  camps.  The  downs  in  the 
neighbourhood  command  a  fine  view  over  the  circumjacent 
country.  Urns,  coins,  and  other  relics  have  been  found  in 
barrows.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  rectory  of 
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St  ilartin-in-JIeneage,  in  the  diocese  of  Ti*uro ;  value,  £500 
with  residence.  The  church  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view  of  any  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  and  has  the  finest  tower  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
was  most  carefully  restored  in  1894,  and  contains  effigies  of 
the  Carminows,  a  monument  to  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  of  1696,  and 
the  sword  which  he  wielded  in  the  cause  of  Charles  II.  There 
are  Wesleyan  and  United  Free  Methodist  chapels.  Near  the 
church,  on  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Helston,  stands 
Mawgan  Cross,  which  Borlase  thinks  belongs  to  the  6th  or 
7th  century.  In  a  field  called  "  Gulegnllas,"  near  Trelo- 
warren, there  was  discovered  in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Sir  R. 
Vyvyan  (1820-79)  a  curious  cave  or  vault,  the  walls  of  which 
are  made  of  rough  unhewn  stones,  the  layers  each  slightly 
overlapping  the  other,  and  the  roof  being  finally  closed  by  a 
flat  slab ;  the  passage,  as  far  as  it  is  now  open,  roughly  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  T,  and  the  entrance  to  the  side  passages 
is  by  a  doorway  only  2  feet  square,  the  stones  of  which  are 
worn  smooth  by  constant  traffic.  The  passage  varies  in 
height  from  3  to  6  feet,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  intended 
as  a  means  of  egress  from  the  British  camp  or  fort,  which 
can  still  be  traced,  and  which  it  for  the  most  part  follows. 
Owing  principally  to  the  extensive  woods  of  Trelowarren, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Vyell  Vyvyan,  Mawgan  is  probably  the  most 
beautiful  inland  parish  in  West  Cornwall. 

Mawgan-in-Pyder,  St,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Corn- 
wall. The  village  stands  in  a  valley  on  a  considerable 
stream,  2  miles  from  the  coast,  3^  NW  by  W  of  St  Columb 
Major,  and  5J  from  St  Columb  Road  station  on  the  G.W.R., 
and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office,  of  the  name  of  Maw- 
gan, under  St  Columb  ;  telegraph  office,  St  Columb.  The 
parish  extends  to  the  coast,  and  comprises  5525  acres ;  popu- 
lation, 70S.  The  ancient  manor  house,  now  a  nunnery,  is 
noticed  in  the  article  Laxhekxe.  A  cove  called  JIawgan 
Forth  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  which  waters  Mawgan 
village,  and  a  romantic  little  bay  called  Bodrothan  Steps  is 
about  a  mile  to  the  N.  Traces  of  ancient  earthworks  are 
near  the  village.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Truro  ;  gi'oss  value,  £467  with  residence.  The  church  is 
ancient,  has  been  beautifully  restored,  and  contains  an  old 
screen  and  several  brasses  and  monuments  to  the  Amndells. 
The  churchyai'd  contains  a  very  interesting  sculptui-ed  cross. 
There  are  Wesleyan,  Primitive  jlethodist  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels. 

Ma'wkins  Hazels,  a  hamlet  in  St  Briavels  parish,  Glou- 
cestershire, 7|-  miles  N  of  Chepstow. 

Mawnan,  a  village  and  a  parish  hi  Cornwall.  The  village 
stands  4  miles  SSW  of  Falmouth  town  and  station  on  the 
G.W.R.,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Falmouth  ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Falmouth.  The  palish  comprises  2116 
acres,  of  which  160  are  water  and  foreshore;  population, 
479.  The  rocks  include  slate,  granite,  porphyry,  and  iron 
and  copper  ores.  An  ancient  cncular  camp  is  at  Carlidnack. 
The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Truro  ;  value,  £240 
with  residence.  The  church  is  ancient,  in  good  condition, 
and  has  a  tower  which  serves  as  a  landmark  to  marmers. 
The  whole  building  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1880.  A 
chapel  of  ease  was  erected  in  1874  at  Mawnan  Smith.  There 
are  Biyanite  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Ma'WT,  a  township  in  Llanguick  parish,  Glamorgan,  5J 
miles  NNW  of  Neath.     Acreage,  9217  ;  population,  1226. 

Ma'WSley,  a  quondam  extra-parochial  tract,  now  a  parish, 

in  Northamptonshu-e,  3i  miles  S  of  Rothwell.     Area  442 

acres ;  population,  10.    The  parish  contains  two  cottages  only. 

Ma'wthorpe,  a  hamlet  in  Willoughby  parish,  Lincolnshire, 

If  mile  NW  of  WUloughby  village. 

Maxey,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire.  The 
village  stands  near  the  river  Welland  at  the  boundary  with 
Luicolnshire,  and  near  Ermine  Street,  Ij  mile  N  by  E  of 
Helpston  station  on  the  M.R.,  and  Ij  S\V  of  Market  Deeping, 
and'is  a  straggling  place.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlet 
of  Deeping  Gate.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Market  Deeping; 
money  order  and  telegi'aph  office.  Market  Deeping.  Area  of 
Ma.xey,  1483  acres;  population,  313.  Area  of  Deeping  Gate, 
691  acres ;  population,  191.  Population  of  the  ecclesiastical 
parish,  504.  The  paiish  council,  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1894,  consists  of  five  members.  The  manor  and 
most  of  the  land  belong  to  the  Fitzwilliams.  A  small  outiying 
tract  is  called  Nunton.     A  moated  castle,  the  seat  of  the 
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Conntess  of  Richmond,  stood  at  C.istle  End,  and  is  now  re- 
presented by  only  part  of  tlie  moat.  Lolbam  Bridges,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  arches,  ai-e  supposed  to  have  been  bnilt 
by  the  Romans,  and  took  Ermine  Street  over  low  grounds 
contiguous  to  the  Wellaud.  At  Lolbam  House  resided 
Mrs  Claypole,  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Two  hand- 
some bridges  give  communication  across  the  Welland  to 
Deeping  St  James  and  Market  Deeping.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  annexed  to  that  of  Deeping  Gate,  in  the  diocese  of 
Peterborough ;  net  value,  £248  with  residence.  Patrons, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peterborough.  The  chmxh  is  an 
ancient  and  interesting  building  of  Barnack  stone  partly 
Norman,  partly  of  later  dates.  It  has  an  embattled  western 
tower,  and  was  restored  in  1864.  There  are  a  Congrega- 
tional chapel  and  a  church  estate  worth  about  £60  a  yeai'. 

Maxima  Csesariensls,  a  quondam  Roman  province, 
bounded  on  the  N  by  Hadrian  s  Wall,  on  the  S  by  the  Hum- 
ber  and  the  Mersey. 

Maxstoke,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Warwickshire,  on 
the  river  Blythe,  3  miles  SE  of  Coleshill.  Post  town,  Coles- 
hill,  under  Birmingham.  Acreage,  2852;  population,  224. 
JIaxstoke  Castle  was  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  has  a 
quadi-angular  form  with  a  hexagonal  embattled  tower  at  each 
angle,  is  surrounded  by  a  moat ;  the  present  dwelling-house, 
rebuilt  in  the  17th  century,  occupies  one  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle ;  belonged  to  successively  the  Statfords,  the  Comptons, 
and  the  Egertons  ;  and  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dilke  family.  An  Augnstinian 
prioiy  was  founded  neai-  the  churchyard  about  the  same  time 
as  the  castle,  by  William,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  Considerable 
ruins  still  remain,  and  what  was  probably  the  prior's  lodging 
has,  since  the  dissolution,  been  turned  into  a  farmhouse. 
Lord  Leigh  is  the  lord  of  the  priory  manoi\  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester  ;  gross  value,  £199 
with  residence.    Patron,  Lord  Leigh.    The  chmxh  is  ancient. 

Maxworthy,  a  hamlet  in  North  Petherwin  parish,  Devon- 
shire, 7  miles  NW  of  Lannceston. 

Mayborough,  an  ancient  British  monument  on  the  S 
border  of  Cumberland,  on  the  river  Eamont,  IJ  mile  S  of 
PenritL  It  is  situated  on  a  wooded  eminence  ;  comprises  a 
circular  area  about  300  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a 
mound  of  pebbles  16  feet  high  ;  has  in  the  centre  an  unhewn 
block  of  stone  25  feet  in  girth  and  11  high;  had  formerly 
near  that  stone  three  other  blocks  of  similar  character  ;  and 
is  entered  through  the  mound  by  a  cut  36  feet  wide.  Some 
antiquaries  suppose  it  to  be  Druidical,  while  others  disagree 
widely  with  one  another  in  opinion  respecting  it.  Su:  Walter 
Scott  speaks  of  it  as — 

i  of  power, 


Maybury,  a  place  near  Woking  in  Surrey.  A  retreat  for 
certain  old  and  pensioned-off  actors  was  erected  here  in 
1862,  with  the  support  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  and  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Royal  Dramatic 
College.  It  comprised,  as  originally  erected,  twenty  sets  of 
residences,  included  a  central  hall  built  in  1866,  and  was 
designed  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  wings.  It  was 
purchased  in  1884  by  Dr  Leitnerwith  the  view  of  its  becom- 
ing a  centre  of  Oriental  learning  and  literature  in  England. 
He  has  largely  added  to  the  main  building,  and  has  also 
erected  a  model  Oriental  house  in  the  charming  grounds  of 
the  institute.  It  possesses  a  museum  of  Oriental  archaeology, 
a  mosque  for  Mohammedans,  and  free  residences  for  certain 
Oriental  nominees  of  good  family  or  high  caste.  The  institute 
publishes  a  journal  in  Sanscrit,  as  also  numerous  Oriental 
works,  and  The  Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quai'terly  JRevieio,  The 
great  International  Oriental  Congress  of  1891  was  held  under 
its  auspices. 

A  church,  dedicated  to  St  Paul,  was  built  at  Maybury 
in  1895.  It  is  of  13th  century  style,  of  red  brick  with  grey 
stone  pillars.  The  Shahjehan  Mosque  is  very  beautiful, 
being  richly  decorated  with  carving  and  mosaic. 

Mayfair,  the  name  given  to  that  portion  of  London 
which  lies  between  Park  Lane  and  Bond  Street.  It  was 
originally  a  piece  of  waste  land,  at  one  time  covered  with 
dunghills  and  a  repository  for  rabbish  and  filth.  James  II. 
granted  permission  for  a  fair  to  be  held  here  to  begin  on 
1  May  and  to  last  fifteen  days.     In  course  of  time  the  fair 
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became  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  it  was  suppressed  in 
1708.  Revived  a  few  years  later,  it  was  finally  suppressed 
towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  The  land  aftei-wards 
became  the  site  of  some  of  the  most  fashionable  houses  in 
the  metropolis,  and  it  now  forms  a  select  quarter  for  people 
of  wealth  and  good  society. 

Mayfield,  a  Ullage  and  a  parish  in  Sussex.  The  village 
stands  7A  miles  S  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  has  a  station  on 
the  L.B."&  S.C.R.,  42  miles  from  London.  It  is  situated 
on  an  eminence,  commanding  extensive  views  of  the  circum- 
jacent country ;  was  anciently  known  as  Magavelda ;  is  a 
polling-place  for  East  Sussex;  wjis  formerly  a  market-town; 
has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office,  and  fairs  on 
30  May  and  13  Nov. ;  and  forms  a  good  centre  to  tourists 
for  exploring  a  considerable  extent  of  picturesque  scenery. 
Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  13,668  ;  population,  3217;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  2238.  The  palace  belonged  to  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury ;  was  surrendered  to  the  Crown  in  1545  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer;  was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Henry 
North ;  and  passed  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  Bakers, and  the 
Kirbys.  It  was  erected  at  the  village  in  the  10th  century  by 
St  Dunstan;  was  the  deathplace  of  Archbishops  Mepham, 
Stratford,  and  Islip ;  was  also  the  meeting-place  of  ecclesiastical 
councils  in  1332  and  1362;  gave  entertainment  in  the  time 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  exists  now  as  a 
convent ;  includes  a  magnificent  banqneting-hall,  70  feet  long 
and  39  wide,  which  is  used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  St 
Dunstan's  Well,  walled  round,  adjoins  the  kitchen  apartments. 
The  scene  of  St  Dunstan's  fabled  contest  with  the  devil 
likewise  is  in  the  near  vicinity.  The  palace  was  purchased 
in  1858  by  F.  Cordi'ey,  Esq.,  who  sold  it  a  few  years  later  to 
the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  by  whom  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Brothers  of  the  order  of  St  Francis  Xavier.  It  has  been 
restored  and  enlarged.  Isenhurst,  Snnny  Bank,  and  Wood- 
leigh  are  handsome  residences  in  the  neighboiu'hood.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester;  value,  £450 
with  residence.  The  church  is  Later  English;  has  memorial 
windows  to  two  successive  vicars,  father  and  son,  the  Revs 
John  Kirby,  and  contains  numerous  monuments  to  the  Baker 
family,  and  tablets  to  the  Aynscombe  and  the  Sands  families. 
There  ai*e  Baptist  and  Congregational  chapels.  A  girls' 
orphanage,  a  large  block  of  building  in  the  Collegiate  style, 
after  designs  by  Pugin,  was  erected  in  1866  at  the  expense 
of  the  Duchess  of  Leeds  at  Bletchingly,  near  Mayfield,  and 
has  accommodation  for  120  ghls  and  for  a  community  of 
superintending  religious  ladies. 

Mayfield,  a  township  and  a  parish  on  the  E  border  of 
Staffordshire.  The  township  lies  on  the  river  Dove,  at  the 
boundary  with  Derbyshire,  2  miles  SW  of  Ashborne ;  includes 
the  hamlets  of  Church  Mayfield,  Middle  Mayfield,  and  Upper 
Mayfield ;  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office,  of 
the  name  of  Mayfield,  under  Ashborne ;  and  communicates 
across  the  Dove  by  Hanging  Bridge,  an  ancient  stone  strno- 
ture  of  five  arches.  Acreage,  1841 ;  population  of  township, 
1247  ;  of  ecclesiastical  parish,  1317.  The  parish  contains 
also  the  townships  of  Woodhouses,  Butterton,  and  part  of  that 
of  Calton.  Mayfield  Hall,  Birdsgi-ove  House,  and  Sunny- 
side  are  the  chief  residences.  The  poet  Moore  lived  at  May- 
field  and  wrote  here  "Lalla  Rookh."  Ancient  coins,  urns, 
traces  of  a  Roman  i-oad,  and  other  relics  have  been  discovered, 
and  there  are  two  barrows.  There  is  a  cotton  mill  and  a 
working-men's  club  with  reading-room.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  ;  gross  value,  £170  with  resi- 
dence. The  church  is  partly  Norman,  and  was  restored  in 
1856.  The  vicarages  of  Butterton  and  Calton  ai-e  separate 
benefices.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  a  meetmg-house 
for  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Mayford,  a  tithing  in  Woking  parish,  Surrey,  on  a  branch 
of  the  river  AVey,  4^  miles  N  of  Guildford. 

Mayland,  a  parish  in  Essex,  midway  between  the  rivers 
Blackwater  and  Crouch,  %h  miles  SE  of  Maldon,  4  NW  from 
Burnham,and  2  W  from  Southminster  station  on  the  G.E.R. 
Post  town,  Maldon;  money  order  and  telegraph  ofljce,  South- 
minster. Acreage,  1877;  population  of  the  ciril  parish,  203; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  212.  The  manor  belongs  to  St  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  London.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  St  Albans;  net  value,  £126.  Patron,  St  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  London.  The  chmxh  was  rebuilt  in  1867, 
and  is  a  building  of  Kentish  ragstone  in  the  Early  English 
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style.  Bishop  Gauden,  the  author  or  editor  of  part  of  "  Eikon 
Basilike,"  ivas  a  native. 

Majme,  Little,  a  hamlet  in  "West  Knighton  parish,  Dor- 
setshire, 3J  miles  SE  of  Dorchester. 

Maypole,  a  hamlet  in  Bold  township,  Prescot  pai-ish, 
Lancashire,  3j  miles  E  of  Prescot. 

Mayshill,  a  hamlet  in  Westerleigh  parish,  Gloncestershire, 
2  miles  S\V  of  Chipping  Sodbury. 

May  Stack,  until  withm  a  few  years  a  fine  natnral  arch 
on  the  coast  of  Durham,  on  a  reef  of  low  rocks  near-  the 
month  of  the  Dene,  3  miles  ENE  of  Castle  Eden.  The  top 
of  it  fell  in  a  few  years  ago,  and  only  two  solitary  pillars 
now  remain. 

Maze  Hill.     See  Blackheath,  Kent. 

Meabum,  Kings.     See  Kings  Meaeurn. 

Meabum,  Maulds.     See  Maulds  Meabdkn. 

Meadelmesbyrig.     See  Malmesbuky. 

Meadfoot,  a  suburb  of  Torquay,  in  Devonshire.  It  lies 
around  what  was  once  a  secluded  cove,  is  an  entirely  modem 
place,  and  comprises  crescents,  terraces,  wide  streets,  and 
lines  of  villas,  continuous  with  Torquay.  A  pretty  coom 
ascends  from  Meadfoot  Sands  to  Ilsham. 

Mead  Hole,  a  small  bay  on  the  N  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  2i  miles  SE  of  Cowes.  It  and  the  neighbouring 
inlet  of  King's  Quay  were  the  principal  anchorage  in  the  N  of 
the  island,  prior  to  the  rise  of  Cowes  in  the  time  of  Chai'les  I. 

Meadle,  a  hamlet  in  Monks  Eisborough  parish,  Bucks,  2 
miles  N  of  Princes  Risborough. 

Mead,  Middle,  a  hamlet  in  Little  Baddow  parish,  Essex, 
3J  miles  E  of  Chelmsford. 

Meadow  Hall,  a  station  on  the  M.S.  &  L.E.,  in  the  W. 
E.  Yorkshire,  4J  miles  NNE  of  Sheffield. 

Meadowtown,  a  township  in  Worthen  parish,  Salop,  3 
miles  SSW  of  Worthen.    It  has  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel. 

Meads,  a  hamlet  or  village  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  1^ 
mile  S  of  Eastbourne,  and  2  miles  NNE  of  Beachy  Head. 
It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (T.S.O.) 
under  Eastboui-ne. 

Meaford,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Stone  parish,  Staf- 
fordshire, near  the'  river  Trent,  1 J  mile  NNW  of  Stone. 
Meaford  Hall  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Jervis  family,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Earl  St  Vincent,  who  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  17i>7  in  recognition  of  his  victoiy  over  the  Spaniards 
at  Cape  St  Vincent. 

Meal  Bank,  a  small  village  2  miles  from  Kendal,  West- 
morland.   There  are  woollen  and  snuff  manufactories. 

Mealo,  a  township,  conjomt  with  Hayton,  in  Aspatria 
parish,  Cumberland,  2  miles  from  BuUgill  station  on  the 
Maryport  and  Carlisle  railway,  and  2  miles  SE  of  Allonby. 
Acreage,  1868 ;  population,  317.    See  Hayton  and  Mealo. 

Mealrigg,  a  hamlet  forming  with  Langiigg  a  township, 
in  Cumberland,  on  Crummock  Beck,  3  J  miles  NE  of  Allonby, 
and  2  from  Brayton  station  on  the  Maiyport  and  Cai-lisle 
railway.     See  Langeigg  and  Mealrigg. 

Meals,  a  place  in  the  SW  of  Cumberland,  on  the  coast, 
2  miles  S  of  Eavenglass,  and  one-fonrth  of  a  mile  from  Esk- 
meals  station  on  the  Furness  railway. 

Meals,  Berks.     See  Sulhampstead  Ba^jnistek. 

Mealsgate,  a  hamlet,  with  a  station  on  the  JIaryport  and 
Carlisle  railway,  in  Bromfield  parish,  Cumberland,  5  miles 
W  by  S  of  Wigton.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
gi'aph  office  under  Carlisle. 

Mean,  a  place  in  the  S  of  Hants,  in  the  Meanvari  of  Bede, 
on  Southampton  Water,  3j  miles  SW  of  Fareham. 

Meantol.     See  Constantlne. 

Meanwood,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Leeds  parish,  W. 
E.  Yorkshire,  2i  miles  NE  of  Kirkstall  station  on  the 
M.R.,  and  4  N  by  W  of  Leeds ;  is  in  the  north  municipal 
wai'd ;  contains  some  handsome  residences ;  and  has  a 
post  and  money  order  office  (T.S.O.)  under  Leeds;  tele- 
graph office,  Headingley.  The  parish  was  constituted  in 
1848.  Population,  1242.  Meanwood  Hall  is  a  modern  man- 
sion. The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon ;  net 
value,  £290  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  modern  building 
in  the  Eai-ly  English  Lancet  style,  and  consists  of  chancel, 
nave  with  five  bays,  S  aisle,  transepts,  S  porch,  and  a  central 
tower.  It  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Misses  Beckett 
of  Meanwood  Park  in  memory  of  their  brother,  who  died  in 
March,  1847.  There  aie  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  erected  in 
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1880,  a  convalescent  home  for  children,  and  stone  .md  gravel 
quai-ries. 

Mear,  a  place  in  the  NE  of  Cornwall,  on  Bade  Bay,  2 
miles  NW  of  Stratton. 

Meare,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The  village 
stands  on  a  quondam  island,  near-  the  river  Bme,  and  has  a 
station  on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  railway,  called  Ashcott 
and  Meare,  134  miles  from  London  and  2|-  WNW  of  Glas- 
tonbury. The  village  dates  from  ancient  times,  was  long 
approachable  only  by  water,  could  be  approached  so  late  as 
about  1808  only  by  a  horsepath,  and  has  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  Glastonbury;  telegraph  office,  Shapwick 
(E.S.O.)  Acreage  of  civil  parish,  8333;  population,  1391; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  1014.  There  are  two  manors — Meare- 
and  Westhay — and  both  were  given  by  Kerelwach,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  to  Glastonbury  Abbey.  The  manor  of  Meare 
went  at  the  dissolution  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  passed 
afterwai'ds  through  many  hands,  and  now  is  much  subdivided. 
The  manor  house  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century 
by  Adam  de  Sodbury ;  was  a  frequent  residence  of  the  abbots 
of  Glastonbmy ;  retains,  pai'ticnlaidy  in  its  hall  and  its  kitchen, 
very  distinct  marks  of  ancient  grandeur ;  was  stirrounded  by 
high  walls,  much  of  which  still  remain ;  and  is  now  used  as 
a  farmhouse.  The  abbots  came  to  it  by  water ;  they  had  a 
sort  of  whai-f,  at  a  spot  now  called  Meare  Pool,  where  thet 
boats  were  moored ;  and  they  used  what  was  long  a  lake  of 
about  400  acres  for  abundant  fishing.  Tliis  lake  has  been 
drained,  and  is  now  a  piece  of  valuable  land.  A  cottage, 
traditionally  known  as  the  Fish  House,  stands  a  little  E  of 
the  manor  house ;  it  was  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
presents  unique  and  interesting  features,  and  is  kept  in 
repair  by  the  Somerset  Archaeological  Society.  The  roof, 
of  open  timber  work,  was  burnt  in  1881.  Much  of  the 
adjacent  surface  is  marsh  or  turbary,  and  stacks  of  peat, 
cut  for  fuel,  dot  it  in  all  directions.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells;  gross  value,  £230  with 
residence.  The  church  Is  mainly  of  the  time  of  Edward  II., 
but  partly  of  the  times  of  Edward  IIL  and  Henry  VI. ;  was 
much  mutilated  by  tasteless  alterations  after  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  has  in  recent  times  been  much  improved ;  and  con- 
tains a  richly-sculptured  pnlpit.  There  ai'e  Methodist  and 
Congregational  chapels. 

Meaxley,  Great  and  Little,  two  hamlets  forming  a  town- 
ship in  Whalley  parish,  Lancashire,  under  Pendle  Hill,  and 
within  Clitheroe  borough,  2  miles  ESE  of  Chtheroe  station 
on  the  L.  &  Y.R.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Clitheroe.     Acreage,  1609  ;  population,  36. 

Mears  Ashby,  a  viDage  and  a  parish  in  Northampton- 
shire, 3i  miles  from  Castle  Ashby  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.E., 
4  W  from  Wellingborough,  and  7  NE  from  Northampton. 
There  is  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Northampton ; 
tclegi-aph  office.  Earls  Barton.  Acreage  of  parish,  1670 ; 
population,  431.  The  parish  council,  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1894,  consists  of  seven  members.  Mears  Ashby  Hall 
is  a  fine  ancient  mansion  of  stone  standing  amidst  pleasant 
grounds.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Peter- 
borough; gross  value,  £124  with  residence.  The  church  is 
a  building  of  stone,  partly  Eaidy  English,  pai-tly  Perpen- 
dicular, and  partly  in  the  Transition  and  Decorated  styles. 
There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Measand,  a  hamlet  in  Bampton  parish,  Westmorland,  on 
Torden  Beck,  at  the  W  side  of  Hawes  Water,  and  6  miles 
from  Shap  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.E. 

Mease,  The,  a  river  of  Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Wai-wickshire.  It  rises  a  little  E  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; 
rans  about  5J  miles  south-south-westward,  and  about  9 
westward,  but  eventually  west-north-westward  to  the  Trent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croxall ;  and  traces  at  intervals  the 
county  boundaries. 

Measham,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Derby- 
shire. The  village  stands  on  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Canal, 
near  the  river  Mease  and  the  boundary  with  Leicestershire, 
3i  miles  SW  by  S  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  has  a  station  on 
the  Ashby  and  Nuneaton  Joint  railway,  .and  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Atherstone.  The  township 
comprises  1749  acres;  population,  1653.  The  parish  council, 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of  seven 
members.  Measham  Hall  is  a  chief  residence.  The  manu- 
facture of  smallware,  and  brickfields  and  adjacent  collieries. 
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employ  most  of  the  inhabitants.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Southwell;  gi-oss  value,  £87  with  residence. 
Patron,  Lord  Donington,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
church  is  good,  and  was  restored  in  1843,  and  there  are 
Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Roman  Cathohc  chapels  and  a  tem- 
perance hall. 

Meathop  and  Ulpha,  a  township  in  Beetham  p.arish, 
Westmorland,  on  Morecambe  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Kent,  4  miles  ENE  of  Cartmel.  There  is  a  post  office  at 
Ulpha  under  Broughton-in-Furness ;  money  order  and  tele- 
gi-aph  office,  Broughton-in-Fumess.  Acreage,  1991,  besides 
1164  of  tidal  water  and  foreshore;  population,  100. 

Meaux.     See  Meux. 

Meavy,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Meavy,  half  a  mile  from  Yelverton  station 
and  1  mile  from  Dousland  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  7 J 
miles  SE  by  S  of  Tavistock.  It  is  sniToanded  by  romantic 
scenery,  and  has  a  postal  receiving  office  under  Yelver- 
ton ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Yelverton.  The 
parish  contains  also  the  village  of  Loveton  and  the  manors 
of  Meavy,  Calisham,  Goodameavy,  Gratton,  and  Lake  Meavy, 
Acreage  of  parish,  3422  ;  population,  266.  Remains  exist 
of  an  old  mansion,  which  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  Sheepstor,  a  great  mass  of  granite,  figiu'es  con- 
spicuously in  the  landscape,  and  contrasts  strikingly  to 
neighbouring  woods  and  verdure.  An  oak  of  very  great 
antiquity  stands  on  the  village  green,  measures  27  feet  in 
girth,  and  is  so  decayed  and  worn  in  the  trunk  as  to  form  an 
archway  nearly  6  feet  high,  through  which  a  man  could  ride 
on  horseback.  A  bridge  spans  the  Meavy  near  the  village,  and 
others  are  at  Marchant  Green,  Hoo  Meavy,  and  Goodameavy ; 
and  a  well-preserved  ancient  gi-anite  cross,  .about  14  feet  high, 
is  opposite  the  church  gate.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter ;  value,  £150.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. The  church  is  partly  Saxon,  with  three  Early  English 
windows,  the  remainder  being  Early  Perpendicular.  It  was 
restored  and  enlarged  in  1874,  and  was  so  badly  done  that 
it  had  to  be  again  restored  in  1879.  It  consists  of  n.ave,  S 
aisle,  transept,  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  tower  and  sis 
bells.     There  is  a  Baptist  chapel  at  Hoo  Meavy. 

Meavy  or  Mew,  The,  a  river  of  Devonshire,  rising  in 
Dartmoor,  and  running  about  13  miles  south-south-eastward 
and  south-westward,  through  Dartmoor,  and  past  Sheepstor 
and  Meavy  to_the  Plym. 

Mechlas,  a  township  in  Cilcen  parish,  Flintshire,  4i 
miles  WNW  of  Mold. 

Medboume,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Leices- 
tershh-e.  The  village  stands  on  a  rivulet  near  its  influx  to 
the  river  Welland  at  the  boundary  with  Northamptonshire, 
and  under  a  hill  near  the  site  of  a  Roman  station  on  the  Via 
Devana,  has  a  station  on  the  Peterborough  and  Leicester 
branch  of  the  Great  Northern  and  London  and  North-Westera 
Joint  railway,  and  is  4^  miles  W  by  N  from  Rockingham, 
and  6;V  NE  of  Market  Harborough.  It  has  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  Market  Harborough ;  telegraph  office,  at 
railway  station.  The  parish  includes  also  the  chapelry  of  Holt. 
Acreage,  3034 ;  population,  469.  The  parish  council,  under 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of  five  members. 
A  Roman  pavement,  coins,  pottery,  and  other  relics  have 
been  found  at  Medenborough,  the  site  of  the  Roman  station. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  chapelry  of  Holt,  in 
the  diocese  of  Peterborough;  gi-oss  value,  £542  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  craoiform  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  consists  of  nave,  S  aisle,  transepts,  and  chancel, 
with  a  tower.  There  are  a  mission  hall,  a  recreation  ground 
of  4  acres,  and  some  small  chai'ities. 

Medeley.     See  Medley. 

Meden,  The,  a  river  of  Notts,  rising  on  the  borders  of 
Derbyshu-e,  near  Hucknall-under-Huthwaite;  running  about 
18  miles  north-eastward,  partly  .ilong  the  boundary  with 
Derbyshire,  to  a  confluence  with  the  Maun  and  the  Poulter 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elksley;  and  combining  there,  with 
these  streams,  to  form  the  Idle. 

Medge  Hall,  a  station  neai-  the  boundary  between  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire  on  the  M.S.  &  L.  R.,  3|  miles  E  of 
Thome. 

Medham,  a  hamlet  in  the  N  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Medina  river,  3  miles  N  of  Newport. 
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"Medina,  The,  a  river  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  It  rises  on 
Kingston  Down,  about  1|  mile  from  the  S  coast;  runs  about 
10  miles  northward,  past  Gatcombe  and  Newport,  to  the 
Solent  at  Cowes ;  forms  there  a  good  harbour ;  and  is  noted 
for  oysters  and  flat  fish. 

Mediolanum.   See  Chesterton,  Warwick,  and  Math- 

EAF.\L. 

Medlam,  a  hamlet  in  Revesby  parish,  Lincolnshire,  2 
miles  N  of  Bolingbroke.  It  was  originally  the  daii-y  farm 
of  the  abbey  which  was  founded  at  Revesby  in  1142-43. 

Medlar-with-Wesham,  a  township  in  Kirkham  parish, 
Lancashire,  1  mile  N  of  Kirkham.  Kirkham  station,  on  the 
Preston  and  Wyre  Joint  railway,  is  in  this  township,  and 
there  is  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  at  Wesham, 
under  Preston.  Acreage,  1966;  population,  1563.  The 
parish  of  Kirkham  comprehends  the  two  townships  of  Kirk- 
ham (under  a  local  board)  and  Medlar-with-Wesham,  in 
which  there  is  a  parish  council.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  cotton  mills.  Mowbrick  Hall,  a  fine  edifice 
of  red  brick,  castellated  with  stone,  is  the  chief  residence, 
A  chapel  of  ease  to  the  pai'ish  church,  called  Christ  Church, 
was  erected  in  1894.  A  large  school,  used  as  a  lecture-hall, 
was  built  at  Wesham  in  1864.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
church. 

Medley  (anciently  jiledeley),  a.  place  in  Oxfordshire,  on 
the  river  Thames,  2  miles  NNW  of  Oxford,  It  had  a  country 
seat  of  the  priors  of  Oseny.  It  was  the  place  where  Henry 
II.  met  Rosamond  when  a  nun  at  Godstone, 

Medlicott,  a  township  in  Wentnor  parish,  Salop,  4J  miles 
WNW  of  Chui-ch  Stretton. 

Medlook,  The,  a  river  of  Lancashire,  rising  at  Scholver, 
and  running  about  11  miles  south-westward  to  the  Irwell,  at 
Manchester. 

Medmenham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Buckinghamshire. 
The  village  stands  near  the  river  Thames,  at  the  boundary 
with  Berkshire,  3^  miles  SW  by  W  of  Great  Marlow,  and  4| 
WNW  of  Henley  stations  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  has  a  post 
office  under  Great  Marlow ;  money  order  office.  Great  Marlow; 
telegraph  office,  Greenlands.  The  village  is  a  place  of  popular 
resort  in  the  summer,  and  there  is  good  fishing  for  roach  in 
the  adjoining  reach  of  the  river.  The  parish  comprises  2404 
acres  of  land  and  38  of  water;  population,  320.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Scott-Murray  family.  A  Cisterci.au  abbey,  an 
oiFshoot  of  Woburn  Abbey,  was  founded  here  in  1204  by 
Hugh  de  Bolibeo ;  went  gradually  into  decay,  so  as  to  be 
very  poor  at  the  dissolution ;  sm-vives  in  remains,  agglomer- 
ated with  modern  tower  and  cloister,  adjacent  to  a  Httle  inn 
and  a  ferry-house,  on  a  lovely  and  secluded  spot  contiguous 
to  the  Thames ;  became  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  centuiy  the 
abode  of  a  mysterious  community  calling  themselves  Fran- 
ciscans, from  their  founder  Francis  Dashwood,  afterwards 
Lord  le  Despenccr,  but  were  better  known  as  the  "  Hell  Fire 
Club."  The  notorious  John  Wilkes  was  a  prominent  member 
of  this  club.  Some  of  the  doings  of  the  so-called  Franciscans 
are  noticed  in  "  Chrysall,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea;" 
and  some  pictures,  representing  then-  mysteries,  are  preserved 
at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern  in  London.  Danesfield  House 
is  a  chief  residence,  pleasantly  situated  and  commanding 
beautiful  views.  Connected  with  the  house  by  a  cloister  is 
a  domestic  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  latest  work  of  Pugin, 
in  the  style  of  the  13th  century.  It  contains  a  beautiful 
altar  and  a  shrme,  iu  which  are  some  sacred  relics.  A  large 
ancient  entrenchment,  supposed  to  be  Danish,  is  near  Danes- 
field  House.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ox- 
ford; net  value,  £152.  The  church  is  Early  English,  of 
flint,  clialk,  and  stone;  was  restored  at  several  periods  up  to 
1864,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £1200  ;  and  has  a  tower  and  a  fine 
E  window.  The  churchyard  contains  a  handsome  monument 
to  Mrs  Bransby  Powys. 

Medomsley,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Lanchester  parish,  Durham.  The  village  stands 
three-quai'ters  of  a  mile  ENE  of  Watling  Street,  1|  E  of  the 
river  Derweut  at  the  boundary  with  Northumheriand,  1^ 
from  Ebchester  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  and  2i  miles  NE  of 
Shotley  Bridge.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  (R.S.O.); 
telegraph  office,  Ebcliester.  The  township  comprises  3934 
acres ;  population,  5306.  By  the  Parish  Councils  Act  the 
part  of  Medomsley  township  which  was  included  in  the 
Leadgate  Local  Board  district  was  cut  off  from  Medomsley 
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and  added  to  the  township  of  Iveston.  Medomsley  Hall  was 
the  bii-thplace  of  Dr  Hunter  the  physician  and  antiquaiT- 
The  Scots  crossed  the  Derwent  adjacent  to  Medomsley  in  164-1 
hy  a  "tree-bridge."  The  ecclesiastical  parish  is  less  exten- 
sive than  the  township.  Population,  4950.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Durham;  net  value,  £il9  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  church  is 
an  ancient  building  in  the  Early  English  style ;  has  an  E 
window  of  three  lancet  lights ;  contains  below  the  altar- 
steps  four  curious  sculptured  heads  of  a  king  and  a  bishop. 
There  are  Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  Free  Methodist  chapels. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  collieries. 

Medrose,  a  village  in  the  N  of  Cornwall,  2J  miles  W  of 
Camelford.  It  originated  in  the  working  of  Delabole  Slate 
Quarry. 

Medstead,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Hants,  4  miles  WSW 
of  Alton,  with  a  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.K.,  51  miles  from 
London,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi'apb  office. 
Acreage,  2848;  population,  451.  The  parish  council,  under 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of  nine  members. 
The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  value, 
£300  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  church  has 
some  Norman  portions,  .and  has  been  enlarged  and  restored. 
There  is  a  Congi*egational  chapel. 

Medusa  Channel,  the  inner  passage  to  Hai-wich,  in 
Essex,  near  the  Naze  Flats.  It  has  from  3  to  5  fathoms 
water,  and  has,  on  the  one  side,  the  Stone  Banks  and  Ridge, 
on  the  other  side,  the  Ledge  and  the  Pye  Sand. 

Medway,  The,  a  river,  partly  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  but 
chiefly  of  Kent.  It  w.is  known  to  the  ancient  Britons  as 
Vaga,  to  the  Romans  as  Madus,  and  to  the  Saxons  as  Mede- 
waege.  It  draws  two  head-streams  from  Sussex  and  one 
from  Sui-rey ;  runs,  from  the  confluence  of  these,  north- 
eastward, past  Penshnrst,  to  Tunbridge ;  goes  thence,  east- 
north-eastward,  to  Yalding;  proceeds  thence  windingly, 
north-eastward,  past  Wateringbnry  and  Barming,  to  Maid- 
stone ;  goes  thence,  chiefly  northward,  but  with  bends  and 
■windings,  past  Aylesford,  Snodland,  and  Wouldliam,  to 
Rochester;  begins,  a  little  above  that  city,  to  be  somewhat 
estuarial ;  proceeds,  with  increasing  estuarial  expansion,  and 
with  offshoots  and  branchings,  chiefly  east-north-eastward, 
past  Chatham,  Gillingham,  Hoo,  and  an  expanse  of  mai'shes, 
to  the  Thames  at  Sheerness ;  and  embraces,  in  the  reach 
between  Chatham  and  Sheerness,  a  number  of  islands  and 
small  peninsulas.  It  is  joined  at  Penshurst  by  the  Eden, 
at  Tunbridge  by  the  Tun,  at  Yalding  by  the  Beult,  at  Maid- 
stone by  the  Len,  and  at  Queenborongh,  2  miles  above  Sheer- 
ness, by  the  Swale.  It  was  made  navigable  to  Tunbi-idge 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  centuiy;  it  is  much  used  for 
navigation  up  to  Maidstone ;  it  has  a  tidal  rise  of  20  feet  at 
Rochester ;  it  v.aries  in  width  from  less  than  a  mile  to  up- 
wards of  2  miles  between  Gillingham  and  Sheerness;  it 
abounds  with  fish  of  various  kinds,  and  was  formerly  noted 
for  salmon  and  sturgeon  ;  it  includes,  in  its  lower  creeks, 
an  oyster  fishery ;  and  it  figures  in  various  events  of  warlike 
history  connected  with  the  chief  towns  upon  its  banks. 

Medway  Parliamentary  Division  of  Mid  Kent  was 
formed  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885,  and 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Population, 
«4,687.  The  division  includes  the  following:— Rochester — 
Allhallows,  Chalk,  Chatham  (part  of),  CUffe,  Cobham,  Cool- 
ing, Cuxton,  Denton,  Frindsbury  (part  of),  Gillingham, 
Grange  (otherwise  Grcnch),  Hailing,  Halstow(High),  Higliam, 
Hoo,  Ifield,  St  James  (Grain),  Lidsing,  Lnddesdown,  St 
Mary  (Hoo),  St  Margaret  (Rochester,  the  part  of  the  parish 
not  within  the  borough  of  Rochester),  Meopham,  Northfleet, 
Nursted,  Shorne,  Stoke,  Wouldham;  Bearsted — Barming, 
Bai-ming  (West),  Bearsted,  Bicknor,  Boughton  Malherbe, 
Boughton  Monchelsea,  Boxley,  Bredhui-st,  Broomfield,  Chai-t- 
next-Sutton  Valence,  Detling,  Farleigh  (East),  Frinsted, 
Han-ietsham,  Headcorn,  Hollingbourne,  Hucking,  Langley, 
Leeds,  Lenhara,  Linton,  Loose,  Maidstone  (part),  Otbam, 
Otterden,  Stockbury,  Sutton  (East).  Sutton  Valence,  Thorn- 
ham,  Ulcombe,  Wichling,  Wormshill;  Mailing  (part  of) — 
Addington,  Allington,  Aylesford,  Bii-ling,  Bm-ham,  Ditton, 
Farleigh  (West),  Ightham,  Leybourne,  Mailing  (East),  Mail- 
ing (West),  Mereworth,  Offham,  Peckham  O^est),  Ryarsh, 
Snodland,  Stanstead,  Teston,  Trotterscliffe,  Wateringbnry, 
Wrotham;  Grange,  non-corporate  member  of  Hastings; 
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Gravesend,  municipal  borough ;  Maidstone,  municipal  borough; 
Rochester,  municipal  borough. 

Meeching.     See  Newhaven,  Sussex. 

Meer.     See  Mere. 

Meerbeck,  a  hamlet  in  Settle  parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire, 
1^  mile  from  Settle  station  on  the  M.R. 

Meerbrook,  a  village  and  an  ecclesi.istical  parish  in 
Leek  parish,  Staffordshire,  on  the  river  Churnet,  under  the 
Roches,  3i  miles  N  by  E  of  Leek.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
was  constituted  in  1859,  and  its  post  town  is  Leek,  under 
Stoke-on-Trent.  Population,  562.  The  parish  council,  under 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of  seven  members. 
The  Churnet  valley  here,  for  a  length  of  about  2  miles,  is 
flanked  hy  stupendous  mural  masses  of  rock  and  strewn  with 
their  fallen  fragments.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Lichfield;  net  value,  £165  with  residence.  Pah'on,  the 
Vicar  of  Leek.  The  church  was  erected  in  1873  on  the  site 
of  a  church  built  about  1562  by  Sir  Ralph  Bagenal.  There 
is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Meering,  formerly  an  extra-parochial  tract,  now  a  parish, 
in  Notts,  on  the  river  Trent,  7J  miles  N  of  Newark.  Acre- 
age, 485,  including  22  of  water;  population,  2. 

Meertown,  a  tithing  in  Forton  parish,  Staffordshire,  near 
Aqualate  Mere  and  Hall,  adjacent  to  Salop,  Ij  mile  NE  of 
Newport. 

Mees,  The,  a  river  of  Staffordshire  and  Salop.  It  rises 
near  Blymhill  in  Staffordshire ;  runs  about  6  miles  north- 
north-westward,  partly  on  the  boundary  with  Salop,  but 
chiefly  within  Staffordshire,  to  Aqualate  Mere;  traverses  that 
lake;  goes  about  1 J  mile  thence,  past  Forton,  into  Salop; 
and  proceeds  about  9i  miles,  north-westward,  south-soutli- 
westwavd,  and  westward  to  the  Tern,  at  Bolas  Magna. 

Meesden,  a  parish  in  Herts,  adjacent  to  Essex,  6^  miles 
E  by  N  of  Buntingford  station  on  the  G.E.R.  Post"  town, 
Buntingford;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Barkway. 
Acreage,  1009  ;  population,  178.  The  manor  belongs  to 
Baron  Dimsdale.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
St  Albans;  net  value,  £200  with  residence.  The  chm-cb  is 
a  small  but  ancient  building  of  flint,  consisting  of  chancel, 
nave,  S  porch,  and  western  bell-turret. 

Meese  or  Mose,  The,  a  rivulet  of  Staffordshire,  running 
about  9  miles  south-eastwai"d  to  the  river  Sow  near  Chelsey, 
4k  miles  NW  of  Stafford. 

Meeson,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Bolas  Magna  parish, 
Salop,  on  the  river  Mees,  6|-  miles  NNW  of  Newport.  Meeson 
HaU  is  the  chief  residence. 

Meeth,  a  parish  in  Okehampton  palish,  Devonshire,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Okement  and  Torridge,  3  miles 
N  by  E  of  Hatherieigh,  and  10  NNW  of  Okehampton  station 
on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  Post  town,  Hatherieigh.  Acreage, 
2848  ;  population,  451.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Exeter;  value,  £290  with  residence.  The  church  is 
ancient,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower, 
and  contains  a  monument  to  Lempriere  the  lexicographer, 
who  was  rector;  the  building  was  restored  in  1890. 

Mefenydd,  a  township  in  Llanrhystyd  parish,  Cai-digan- 
shire,  8^  miles  NE  of  Aberayron. 

Megstone,  a  rock  among  the  Fern  Islands,  Northumber- 
land, among  some  reefs,  about  a  mile  NW  of  the  principal 

Meifod  or  Myfod,  aviUiigeand  a  parish  in  Montgomery- 
shire. The  village  stands  on  the  river  Vyrnwy,  under 
Broniarth  Hills,  5j  miles  NE  of  Llanfair  Caereinion,  and  6 
SW  of  Llansaintifraid  station  on  the  Cambrian  railway; 
contests  with  other  places  the  claim  of  occupying  the  site  of 
the  Roman  Mediolanum ;  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Powisland ;  and  has 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Welshpool. 
The  parish  includes  the  townships  of  Bwlchycibau,  Maen, 
Peniarth,  Pont  Robert,  and  Trefnanny.  Acreage,  12,784 
of  land  and  141  of  water;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
1471 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  945.  There  are  several  pleasant 
seats.  There  are  also  an  ancient  circular  camp  and  several 
barrows.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
Asaph ;  net  value,  £300  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph.  The  church  was  the  burial-place  of  the  princes 
of  Powis,  is  lai-ge  and  interesting,  with  some  Norman  fea- 
tures, has  a  W  embattled  tower  of  the  15th  century,  includes 
in  its  wall  near  the  font  a  coffin-lid  of  the  12th  centnry,  and 


contains  some  old  monuments ;  it  was  restored  in  1871.  The 
churcbyard  is  remarkably  large,  occupying  an  area  of  about  5 
acres.  Parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  of  Bwlchycibau, 
Pont  Robert,  and  Penrhos  are  within  the  parish. 

Melbecks,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish,  formerly 
in  Grinton  parish,  N.  R.  Yorkshire.  The  township  lies  on  the 
river  Swale,  5  miles  E  of  Maker,  and  15  from  Richmond 
station  on  the  N.E.R.  It  contains  the  hamlets  of  Blaides, 
Bartend,  Feetbam,  Kearton,  Lodge  Green,  Low  Row,  Win- 
tering Garths,  Smarber,  Dyke  Heads,  and  Gunnerside,  the 
last  of  which  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Rich- 
mond ;  telegraph  office,  Reeth.  Acreage,  7974 ;  population, 
600.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  is  more  extensive  than  the 
township,  and  was  constituted  in  1841.  Population,  830. 
The  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon ;  value,  £150 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Grinton.  The  church 
is  modern,  and  was  restored  in  1886.  There  are  Congi-e- 
gational  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  and  lead  and  stone  are 
found. 

Melboum,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire. 
The  village  stands  1  mile  S  of  Meldreth  and  Melboum  sta- 
tion on  the  Hitchin  and  Cambridge  line  of  the  G.N.R.,  2i 
miles  N  of  Icknield  Street  and  the  boundaries  with  Herts 
and  Essex,  3  NE  of  Royston,  and  10  S  by  W  of  Cambridge; 
is  a  lai-ge  place  and  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  and  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegi'aph  ofEce  under  Royston  and  a  police 
station.  The  parish  comprises  4725  acres;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  1649 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1507.  The 
manors  belong  to  the  Hitch  family  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Ely.  The  Bury  is  a  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  net  value,  £225  with  resi- 
dence. Pati'ons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely.  The  chm'ch 
is  a  building  of  flint  in  the  Perpendicular  and  Decorated 
styles,  comprises  nave,  aisles,  S  transept,  chancel,  S  porch, 
and  an  embattled  western  tower,  and  has  a  memorial  window 
to  the  Hitch  family;  it  was  restored  in  1884  at  a  cost  of 
£2200.  There  is  a  Congregational  chapel  which  was  built 
in  1865  at  a  cost  of  £2300,  is  in  the  Italian-Gothic  style,  of 
various  coloured  bricks,  and  has  a  front  wheel  window  and 
two  flanking  towers.     There  is  also  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Melbourne,  a  small  town  and  a  parish  in  Derbyshire. 
The  town  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Trent,  is  7  miles 
by  railway  SSE  of  Derby,  and  has  a  station  on  the  M.R., 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Derby,  a 
market-place,  a  church.  Baptist,  Congregational,  Sweden- 
borgian,  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a  public  cemetery,  an  athen- 
aeum, a  public  hall  erected  in  1889,  a  temperance  institute 
and  reading-rooms,  and  a  county  police  station.  The  church 
is  a  cruciform  building,  chiefly  Norman,  with  a  tower  of  much 
later  date,  was  restored  internally  in  1862  at  a  cost  of  £3000, 
and  contains  monuments  of  the  14th  and  17th  centmies  to 
the  Hardinge  family,  and  several  memorial  windows.  Six 
bells  were  erected  in  1882,  and  two  more  in  1887.  A  General 
Baptist  mission  hall  was  erected  in  1890  by  the  late  Mr 
Thomas  Cook,  the  famous  excm-sion  agent,  who  was  a  native. 
The  athenseum  was  opened  in  1854  by  Lord  Palmerston. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  thread,  and  lace  goods,  and  boots  and  shoes, 
is  carried  on.  The  parish  contains  also  the  village  of  Kings 
Newton,  and  comprises  3506  acres  ;  population,  3369.  The 
manor  belonged  at  Domesday  to  the  Crown,  passed  to  the 
Beauchamps  and  the  Lancasters,  then  to  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings. Lord  Donington  is  now  lord  of  the  manor.  A  royal 
castle  stood  here,  was  several  times  visited  by  King  John,  was 
the  prison  for  nineteen  years  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  taken 
at  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  was  dismantled  in  1460,  and  is  now 
represented  by  only  a  small  portion  of  the  outer  walls.  A 
palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle  stood  on  the  S  bank  of  the 
pool,  and  was  several  times  visited  by  Iving  John.  Melbourne 
Hall  belongs  to  Earl  Cowper,  occupies  the  site  of  a  palace  of 
the  Bishops  of  CarUsle,  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Coke  in 
1712,  was  the  place  where  Baxter  began  to  write  his  "  Saints' 
Rest,"  and  has  gardens  in  the  Dutch  style,  introduced  by 
William  III.  lungs  Newton  Hall  belonged  to  the  Hardinge 
family,  gave  entertamment  to  Charles  II.,  and  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1859.  M.arket-gardening  is  extensively  carried  on. 
The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell ;  net 
value,  £396  with  residence. 

Helboume  or  Melburn,  a  township  in  Thornton  parish. 
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E.  R.  Yorkshire,  on  the  Pocklington  Canal,  4i-  miles  SW  ot" 
Pockliugton,  and  5  from  Foggathorpe  station  on  the  N.E.E. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  York ;  money  order  office,  Ever- 
ingham;  telegraph  office,  Pocklington.  Acreage,  3148; 
population,  388.  Melbourne  House  is  the  chief  residence. 
There  are  a  small  uron  church  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels. 

Melbury  Abbas,  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire,  adjacent  to 
Wiltshire,  2|  miles  SSE  of  Shaftesbmy,  and  5  S  by  E  of 
Seniley  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Shaftesbury ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Shaftes- 
bury. Acreage,  2374 ;  population,  288.  The  manor  belongs 
to  the  Glyn  family.  Slelbury  Hill  and  Melbury  Down  are 
prominent  features.  Limestone  is  worked.  The  hving  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  value,  £280  with  resi- 
dence. The  chm-ch  was  rebuilt  in  1851,  and  has  a  tmrctcd 
tower.     Bishop  Blandford  was  a  native. 

Melbury  Bubb,  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire,  under  Bubb 
Down,  Ij  mile  N  by  E  of  Evershot  station  on  the  G.W.R., 
and  5J  miles  NW  of  Cerne  Abbas.  It  contains  the  tithing 
of  Woolcombe.  Post  town,  Dorchester.  Acreage,  1243; 
popularion  of  the  civil  parish,  120  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  624. 
Bubb  Down  is  a  conspicuous  landmark,  was  formerly  a 
beacon  station,  and  commands  a  very  extensive  and  beautiful 
view.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury, 
with  the  rectory  of  Frome  St  Quintin  and  the  chapelry  of 
Evershot  annexed ;  jomt  value,  £450  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Earl  of  Ilchester.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1854,  and 
retains  the  tower  of  a  previous  edifice ;  there  is  a  quantity  of 
very  beauriful  glass  work  in  the  building. 

Melbury  Osmond,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire. 
The  village  stands  2^  miles  NNW  of  Evershot  station  on 
the  G.W.R.,  and  6|  SW  by  S  of  Sherborne,  and  has  a  post 
and  money  order  office  under  Dorchester ;  telegraph  office, 
Evershot.  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  1222  ;  population, 
338 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  495.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Ilchester.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the 
rectory  of  Melbury  Sampford  and  Stockwood,  in  the  diocese 
of  Salisbury ;  gross  value,  £340  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Earl  of  Ilchester.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure 
with  a  tower,  and  was  restored  in  1888. 

Melbury  Sampford,  a  piirish  in  Dorsetshire,  IJ  mile 
NW  of  Evershot  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  7|  miles  SW 
of  Sherborne.  Post  town,  Dorchester;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Evershot.  Acreage,  1041 ;  population,  108. 
The  property  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester.  Melbury 
House  is  the  Earl's  seat,  stands  on  high  ground  commanding 
a  fine  prospect  to  the  Mendip  and  the  Quantock  Hills,  is  an 
ancient  edifice  mainly  rebuilt  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  and  has  an  E  front  of  weather-beaten  stone,  orna- 
mented with  Corinthian  pillars.  It  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged, and  a  new  wing  with  lofty  tower  added.  The  hving 
is  a  rectoiy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Melbury  Osmond,  in 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  The  church  is  ancient,  has  a 
pinnacled  tower,  and  contains  monuments  of  the  Brownings 
and  the  Strangeways ;  it  was  restored  in  1878. 

Melchbourne,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  in  Bedfordshire. 
The  village  stands  2  miles  E  of  the  boundary  with  North- 
amptonshire, 5  NNE  of  Shai-nbrook  station,  and  6  ESE  of 
Higham  Ferrers  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  and  M.R.,  and 
was  once  a  market-town.  There  is  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  under  Sharnbrook  (S.O.)  The  parish  com- 
prises 2638  acres;  population,  165.  Melchbourne  Park  is 
Lord  St  John's  seat,  was  built  about  the  time  of  James  L  or 
Chai-les  I.,  has  been  modernized  in  the  front,  and  stands  in 
a  fine  park  of  about  400  acres.  A  preccptory  of  Knights 
Hospitallers  was  founded  here  in  the  tune  of  Henry  L  by 
Alice,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  Russells,  and  has  left  some  remains.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ely;  gross  v.alue,  £55  with  resi- 
dence. The  chm'ch  is  a  stone  building  in  the  Classic  style, 
restored  in  1779  effacing  an  earlier  Gothic  building ;  consists 
of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  tower  containing 
in  the  belfry  a  Gothic  arch.  There  is  a  brass  of  1377  and 
two  monuments  to  the  St  Johns. 

Melchet  Park,  a  parish  in  Wiltshire,  6  miles  from  Rom- 

sey  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.     Post  town  and  money  order 

and  telegraph  office,  Whiteparish.     Acreage,  830 ;  popular- 

tion,  53.     It  was  formerly  a  royal  forest;  was  purchased  in 
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1783  by  Alexander  Baring,  aftenvai-ds  Lord  Ashburton ; 
contains  a  mansion  on  an  elevated  site,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive and  chai-ming  view ;  and  has  on  an  eminence  a 
Hindoo  temple  erected  in  1800  after  designs  by  L>aniell  to 
the  memoiy  of  Warren  Hastings. 

Melcombe  Horsey  or  Melcombe  Bingham,  a  parish  in 
Dorsetshire,  10  miles  WSW  of  Blandford  station  on  the 
L.  &  S.W.R.,  and  10  NE  by  N  of  Dorchester.  It  contains 
part  of  the  hamlet  of  Hartsfoot  Lane,  and  has  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  of  the  name  of  Melcombe  Biugham 
under  Dorchester.  Acreage,  2157  ;  population,  182.  Mel- 
combe Bmgham  belonged  to  the  Tm-bei-villes,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  Binghams.  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  who  was  at 
the  siege  of  St  Qnintin,  was  bom  here.  Nettlecombe  Tout,  a 
hill  in  the  W  of  the  parish,  -which  commands  a  fine  and 
extensive  view,  was  formerly  a  British  encampment.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  gross  value, 
£270  with  residence.  The  chm-ch  dates  from  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century  and  has  a  low  tower.  Henry  Chichele, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  one  of  the  former  rectors  of 
the  parish. 

Melcombe  Kegis.  See  Wetmouth  ^\:sd  Melcombe 
Kegis. 

Meldon,  a  hamlet  in  Okehampton  parish,  Devonshire,  near 
Okehampton. 

Meldon,  a  parish  in  Northumberland,  on  the  Wansbeck 
river,  6  miles  W  by  S  of  Morpeth.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
North  British  railway,  and  its  post  town  is  Morpeth ;  money 
order  office,  Whalton  ;  telegi-aph  office,  Harthm-n.  Acreage, 
1028;  population,  149.  The  manor,  with  Meldon  Park, 
belongs  to  the  Cookson  family.  Meldon  Tower  existed  in 
the  time  of  Hem-y  VI.;  was  the  seat  of  the  Fenwicks ;  is 
associated  in  curious  local  tradition  with  Meg  o'  Sleldon, 
mother  of  Sir  \V.  Fenwick,  in  the  17th  centuiy ;  and  has 
completely  disappeared.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the 
diocese  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham.  The  church  was  restored  by  Dr  Eaine 
the  antiquary  in  1849,  and  in  1892  was  very  greatly  improved 
and  beautified  by  Mr  J.  B.  Cookson  of  Meldon  Hall. 

Meldreth,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshu-e. 
The  village  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Ehea,  near-  the 
Hitchin  and  Cambridge  branch  of  the  G.N.E.,  4  miles  NNE 
of  Royston,  and  has  a  station  on  the  railway,  and  a  post 
office  under  Royston;  money  order  and  telegi'aph  office, 
Melboum.  The  parish  comprises  2513  acres  ;  population  of 
the  civil  pai-ish,  713  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  642.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  gross  value,  £200  with 
residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely.  The 
church,  which  is  a  building  of  stone  and  climch  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with 
porch  and  tower.  There  are  Congi'egational  and  Wesleyan 
chapels.     Andrew  MarveU,  father  of  the  poet  Marvell,  was 

Melford,  Long,  a  railway  station  in  Suffiilk,  on  the  S 
border  of  the  county,  on  the  G.E.E.,  adjacent  to  Long  Mel- 
ford, 3  miles  NNW  of  Sudbmy. 

Melford,  Long,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Suffolk.  The 
village  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Stonr,  near  its 
influx  to  the  Stour  at  the  boundary  with  Essex,  and  adjacent 
to  Long  Melford  station  on  the  G.E.R.,  8  miles  NNW  of 
Sudbury ;  is  nearly  a  mile  long  from  N  to  S,  whence  its 
name,  and  sun-ounded  by  a  beautiful  and  richly  cnltivated 
country ;  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions  and  of  a  court  baron ; 
was  formerly  a  mai-ket-town,  and  in  the  15th  century  the 
seat  of  a  flourishing  trade  in  clothing;  and  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  (R.S.O.)  A  large  cattle 
fan:  is  held  on  Whit-Thursday,  and  a  pleasm-e  and  peddlery 
fair  on  Whit-Friday.  There  are  two  or  three  good  inns  (one 
of  which,  having  the  sign  of  the  "  Bull,"  was  estabhshed 
before  1580),  a  bank,  an  iron  and  brass  foundiy,  manufac- 
tories for  horsehair  cloth  and  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  some  minor 
industries.  The  Melford  Literai-y  Institute  comprises  a  read- 
ing-room and  a  lecture  hall.  There  is  also  a  workmg-men's 
club,  opened  in  1881.  The  parish  comprises  6315  acres; 
population,  3253.  Melford  Hall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  village 
gi-een,  is  a  fine  Tudor  brick  mansion,  with  four  small  round 
towers  m  front ;  belonged  formerly  to  the  Savages  and  the  Cor- 
dells,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Parker  family.  Melford  Place 
is  an  ancient  mansion,  belonged  once  tc  the  Martjns,  passed  to 
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the  Spaldings,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Westropps.  Kent- 
well  Hall,  a  picturesque  Elizabethan  mansion,  standing  in  a 
park  of  130  acres,  belongs  to  the  Bence  family.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  gross  value,  £1000  with 
residence.  The  church,  a  large  and  beautiful  building  of 
striped  flint  and  white  stone,  is  chiefly  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  and  dates  from  1450  to  1480,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower,  which  is  of  brick,  and  was  erected  in  1725 ; 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  transept,  S  porch,  and 
western  tower ;  cout-ains  some  ancient  brasses,  some  in- 
teresting tombs  and  monuments,  a  very  fine  carved  stone 
reredos  erected  in  1879,  a  stone  memorial  pulpit,  and  some 
beautiful  stained  windows.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chm-ch, 
but  quite  distinct  from  it,  is  the  Lady  chapel,  an  elegant 
structure  of  flint  and  ashlar  in  chequers  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  built  by  the  Cloptons  m  1496.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  churchyai'd  stands  the  hospital  formed  in  1580  by  Sir 
Waiiam  Cordell  for  twelve  poor  men  and  two  poor  women, 
wliich  enjoys  an  endowment  of  about  £1000  a  year.  There 
are  several  other  valuable  charities,  and  there  are  a  mission 
church  erected  in  1885,  and  Congregational  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels.  Abbot  Reeve  or  John  de  Melford  and 
Bishop  Johnson  were  natives. 

Meliden,  a  township  and  a  pai-ish  in  Flintshh-e.  The 
township  lies  on  the  coast,  2  miles  SW  of  Prestatyn  station 
on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E., 
and  4^  N  by  E  of  St  Asaph.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Khyl ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Prestatyn.  The 
parish  contains  also  the  townships  of  Nant  and  Prestatyn. 
Acreage,  2068,  with  609  of  adjacent  foreshore ;  population 
of  the  civil  parish,  1035 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  388.  Nant 
was  a  seat  of  the  Conways,  and  Prestatyn  had  formerly  a 
castle.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ; 
net  value,  £271  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph.  The  church  is  good.  The  vicarage  of  Prestatyn 
is  a  separate  benefice.  There  are  Calvinistic  Methodist  and 
Wesleyan  chapels. 

Melin,  a  Celtic  word  signifying  "a  mill,''  and  used  in 
topogi-aphical  nomenclature. 

Melin  Crythan,  a  suburb  of  Neath,  Glamorgan,  1  mile 
E  of  Neath.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office 
(T.S.O.)  under  Neath,  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  Baptist  and 
Congregational  chapels. 

Melin  Cwrt,  a  place  in  the  N  of  Glamorgan,  on  the  river 
Cleddau,  5-|-  miles  NE  of  Neath.  A  fall  of  80  feet  on  the 
river  is  here. 

Melin  Dwr,  a  township  in  Llanbadarn-fawr  parish,  Car- 
diganshire, on  the  river  Rheidol,  near  Abeiystwyth.  Acreage, 
S272  ;  population,  678. 

Meline,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshu-e,  on  the  river  Nevern, 
under  Precelly  Mountain,  6^  miles  NW  of  Crymmych  Arms 
station  on  the  ^^^litland  and  Cardigan  branch  of  the  G.W.R., 
and  7  SW  by  S  of  Cardigan.  Post  town,  Cardigan.  Acre- 
age, 4499  :  population,  306.  An  ancient  camp  is  at  Penny- 
benglog.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  ; 
gi-oss  value,  £106.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1866  ;  is  in 
the  Decorated  English  style,  of  local  stone  with  Bath  stone 
dressings ;  and  consists  of  nave  and  apsidal  chancel,  with 
W  bell-gable. 

Melkinthorpe,  a  village  inLo-wther  parish,  Westmorland, 
on  the  river  Leathe,  6i  miles  N  of  Shap,  and  1  mile  from 
Clifton  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  and  N.E.R. 

Melkridge,  a  township  in  Haltwhistle  parish,  North- 
umberland, on  the  South  Tyne  river,  2  miles  S  of  the  Roman 
Wall,  and  2  E  of  Haltwhistle  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post 
town  and  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Haltwhistle. 
Acreage,  4452 ;' population,  319.  The  township  includes 
the  hamlet  of  Hightown.  The  manor  belongs  to  Sir  Edward 
Blackett,  Bart.,  of  Matfen  Hall.  The  Roman  camp  of 
Whitchester  is  here.  There  ai-e  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels. 

Melksham,  a  town  and  two  pai-ishes  in  Wiltshire.  The 
town  stands  on  the  river  Avon,  and  on  the  Wilts  and  Berks 
Canal,  with  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  96  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  95  E  by  S  of  Bath.  The  town  was  anciently  sur- 
rounded by  a  forest  of  its  own  name,  a  favomite  hunting- 
gi-ound  of  Edward  I. ;  was  an  important  place  in  the  Nor- 
man times,  and  in  those  of  Edward  I.  and  John ;  declined 
so  much  at  a  later  period  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
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Leland  in  his  description  of  its  neiglibonrhood ;  rose  again 
to  importance  as  a  seat  of  manufacture;  underwent  some 
decline  after  the  introduction  of  railways  ;  consists  chiefly  of 
one  long  street,  irregulai-ly  aligned,  but  mostly  well  built ;  is 
a  seat  of  petty  sessions  and  county  courts,  is  governed 
by  an  urban  district  council,  and  has  two  banks,  two 
chief  inns,  a  town-hall  and  cheese-market,  a  four-arched 
bridge,  a  church,  four  dissenting  chapels,  and  a  literary 
institution.  The  town-hall  and  cheese-market  was  built  in 
1847,  and  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  white  freestone.  The 
new  hall  is  a  building  of  Bath  stone,  and  is  used  for  meet- 
ings and  lectures.  The  church  is  a  large  structure  originally 
cruciform,  partly  of  the  12th  century,  has  an  embattled  and 
pinnacled  tower,  originally  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  but 
removed  to  the  W  end  in  1846,  and  includes  two  side  chapels. 
It  has  been  restored  and  enlarged  at  various  times,  and 
a  handsomely  sculptured  reredos  was  erected  in  1894.  The 
church  contains  monuments  of  the  Awdiys,  the  Jenkinses, 
and  others.  There  are  dissenting  chapels  for  Congi-egational- 
ists.  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans,  a  Friends'  meeting-house,  and 
a  cottage  hospital.  Two  mineral  springs,  respectively  saline 
and  chalybeate,  were  discovered  near  the  town  in  the  18th 
century ;  a  new  saline  spring  was  found  at  a  depth  of  351 
feet  in  1816;  and  a  bath  and  pump-room,  with  a  crescent 
and  promenade,  was  subsequently  erected  at  considerable 
cost  in  expectation  of  making  the  town  a  watering-place, 
but  it  proved  a  failure.  A  cattle  and  cheese  market  is 
held  every  alternate  Tuesday,  and  a  cattle  fair  on  27  July. 
The  manufacture  of  fancy-cloth  and  sacking  is  carried  on, 
and  there  is  an  india-rubber  factory,  a  dairy  company,  flour 
mills,  foundries,  and  a  feather  refining  factory.  It  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office.  The  former  parish  of 
Melksham  was  divided  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
into  two  separate  parishes — viz.,  Melksham  Within,  the 
urban  portion  comprised  in  the  local  board  area;  and 
Melksham  Without,  the  rural  portion.  The  latter  was  dirided 
for  pai-ish  council  purposes  into  four  wards — Shaw  and 
Whitley,  Beanacre,  Blackmore,  and  Woolmore.  The  parish 
council  consists  of  fifteen  members.  Acreage  of  the  luiited 
parish,  8406 ;  population,  4284  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
3638.  The  manor  belonged  anciently  to  King  Harold. 
Beanacre  was  the  seat  of  the  Selfs,  and  Melksham  House 
of  the  Longs.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Sahsbury;  value,  £191  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Salisbm-y.  The  vicarage  of  Shaw  and 
"WTiitley  is  a  separate  benefice.  The  church  of  St  Andrew 
is  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  a  handsome  building 
in  the  Early  English  style.     There  is  a  mission  church  at 

Mellbreak,  a  mountain  in  Cumberland  about  1675  feet 
high,  near  Crummock  Water. 

Mell  Fell,  a  mountain  in  Cumberland  about  1760  feet 
high,  7  miles  ENE  of  Keswick. 

Melling,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Lancashire. 
The  village  stands  near  the  Fnrness  and  Midland  railway,  on 
which  it  has  a  station,  2  miles  NNE  of  Hornby.  It  has  a 
post  and  money  order  office  under  Camforth  ;  telegraph  ofiice 
at  railway  station.  The  township  bears  the  name  of  Melling- 
with-Wrayton,  and  comprises  1062  acres;  population,  186; 
of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  325.  The  pai-ish  contains  also 
the  townships  of  Hornby,  Farleton,  Koebumdale,  Wenning- 
ton,  Wray-with-Botton,  and  Arkholme-with-Cawood.  Much 
of  the  land,  with  Hornby  Castle,  belongs  to  the  Foster  family. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  m  the  diocese  of  Manchester ;  gi-oss 
value,  £129  with  residence.  The  church  is  Early  Perpendi- 
cular English,  includes  a  chantry  at  the  E  end  of  the  S  aisle, 
has  some  stained  glass  windows,  and  was  repaired  in  1855. 
The  chapelries  of  Hornby,  Arkholme,  and  Wray  are  separate 
benefices.     There  is  a  school  with  a  small  endowment. 

Melling,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Hal- 
sail  parish,  Lancashire,  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal, 
adjacent  to  the  river  AJt,  1  mile  from  Kirkby  station  on  the 
L.  &  Y.R.,  and  7  miles  NNE  of  Liverpool.  There  is  a  post 
office  at  Melling  Mount ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Kirkby.  Acreage  of  township,  2118  ;  population,  915.  The 
chief  landowners  are  the  Earl  of  Latham,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  C.  W.  Blundell,  Esq.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Livei-pool ;  gross  value,  £300  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Eeotor  of  Halsall.     The  church  was  rebuilt  iu  1834  and 
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enlarged  in  1873,  is  in  the  Pointed  style,  and  contains  several 
handsome  tablets.  There  are  a  national  school  with  a  small 
endowment  and  a  Roman  Catholic  school 

Mellington,  a  township  in  Church  Stoke  parish,  Mont- 
gomeryshu-e,  4  miles  SE  of  Montgomery.  Mellington  Hall  is 
a  chief  residence. 

Mellion,  St,  a  parish  and  a  village  in  Cornwall.  The 
village  stands  2  miles  W  of  the  river  Tamar  at  the  boundary 
with  Devonshire,  3  SSE  of  Callington,  and  5|  NW  of  Saltash 
station  on  the  G.W.E.,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office.  Acreage,  2984;  population,  285.  Newton 
House  belonged  to  the  Ferrers,  and  passed  to  the  Corytons 
and  the  Hallyaus.  The  lixnng  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Truro  ;  value,  £228  with  residence.  The  church  is  Later 
English,  has  been  well  restored,  and  contains  some  curious 
effigies  and  armours  of  the  Corytons  of  the  15th  century. 
There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  A  cattle  fair  is  held  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  March. 

Mellis,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Suffolk.  The  village 
stands  round  a  large  gi-een,  traversed  by  the  G.E.R.,  1§  mile 
W  of  the  Koman  road  to  Norwich,  and  3J  miles  W  of  Eye 
and  has  a  station  on  the  railway.  There  is  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Scole.  The  parish  com- 
prises 1365  acres ;  population,  413.  The  manor  of  St  John's 
belongs  to  the  Wilson  family,  and  that  of  Pountney  Hall  to 
Lord  Henniker.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Nor- 
wich ;  net  value,  £235  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  church,  an  ancient  flint  building  in  mixed 
styles,  dates  from  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  lost  its 
tower  about  1736,  underwent  internal  restoration  in  1859, 
but  without  re-erection  of  the  tower,  and  contains  a  fine 
octagonal  font  and  monuments  of  the  Yaxleys  and  the 
Clarkes.     There  is  a  Methodist  chapel. 

Mellons,  St,  or  Llaneurwg,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Monmouthshire.  The  village  stands  near  the  river  Rhymney 
at  the  boundary  with  Glamorgan,  2i  miles  W  by  S  of  Marsh- 
field  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and"4|-  NE  by  N  of  Cardiff, 
and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Car- 
diff. The  parish  comprises  2591  acres  ;  population,  650. 
The  parish  council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
consists  of  nine  members.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united 
with  the  vicarage  of  Llanedeyrn,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandafi'; 
joint  gi-oss  value,  £321  with  residence.  The  church  is  an 
interesting  14th-century  edifice,  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  former 
Norman  church,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in 
memory  of  St  Mellons,  the  original  church  having  been 
dedicated  to  St  Lleurwg.     The  church  was  repaired  in  1868. 

Mellor,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ancient  chapelry 
in  Glossop  pai-ish,  Derbyshire.  The  village  stands  near  the 
river  Goyt  at  the  boundary  with  Cheshire,  Ij  mile  ESE  of 
Marple  station  on  the  Midland  and  M.S.  &  L.  Joint  railway, 
and  2  miles  S  by  E  of  Stockport,  and  has  a  post  office  under 
Stockport ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Marple  Bridge. 
The  township  has  an  area  of  2362  acres  ;  population,  1096. 
The  old  chapehy  is  of  long  standing,  and  formerly  included 
portions  of  the  new  parishes  of  New' Mills  and  Chariesworth. 
It  now  comprises  the  townships  of  Mellor  and  Ludworth. 
Population,  2900.  There  are  cotton  mills,  bleaching  works, 
and  collieries,  but  the  latter  are  not  now  worked.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell;  net  value,  £164. 
The  church  stands  on  a  commanding  site  with  extensive 
views,  is  a  veiy  plain  building  with  an  old  tower,  and 
contains  a  cmiously-carved  pulpit  and  a  grotesque  font, 
evidently  very  old.  There  are  Primitive  Methodist  and 
United  Free  Methodist  chapels. 

Mellor,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish 
in  Blackburn  parish,  Lancashire.  The  village  stands  2^ 
miles  NW  of  Blackburn  station  on  the  L.  &  Y.E.  and  the 
L.  &  N.  W.R.  The  township  cont.ains  .also  part  of  the  hamlet 
of  Mellor  Brook,  which  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
graph office  under  Blackburn.  Acreage,  1744  ;  population, 
1138.  Mellor  House  is  a  chief  residence.  Mellor  Moor  has 
traces  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  commands  a  fine  view  to  the 
Irish  Sea.  There  are  stone  quanies  and  some  mineral 
springs.  There  is  a  cotton  mill  at  Mellor  and  also  at  Mellor 
Brook.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  includes  also  the  township 
of  Ramsgrave,  and  was  constituted  in  1841.  Population, 
1377.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester; 
gross  value,  £300  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of 
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Blackburn.  The  clinrch  was  bnilt  in  1829  at  a  cost  of  over 
i5000,  is  in  the  Pointed  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
and  chancel,  with  tower  and  lofty  spire,  There  is  a  Wes- 
leyan  chapel. 

Mellor  Brook,  a  hamlet  in  Mellor  and  Balderstone  town- 
ships, Blackburn  parish,  Lancashire,  3  miles  NW  of  Black- 
burn station  on  the  L.  &  Y.I?,  and  L.  &  N.W.E.  It  has  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  oiEce  under  Blackburn,  and 
a  cotton  mill. 

Mells,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The  village 
stands  in  a  valley  3J  miles  WNW  of  Frome,  and  has  a  sta- 
tion called  Mells  and  Babington  on  the  G.W.R.,  112  miles 
from  London,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office. 
The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Vobster.  Acreage, 
3629  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  963  ;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 670.  The  manor  with  Mells  Park  belongs  to  the  Hor- 
ner family.  The  rocks  include  coal,  pipe-clay,  fuller's  earth, 
lead  ore,  and  manganese.  Stone  quarrying,  asphalt  works, 
and  lime-burning  are  carried  on,  and  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultui"al  edge  tools,  long  famous  for  their  superior  quality,  is 
conducted  in  two  factories.  Thei"e  are  remains  of  several 
ancient  camps.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells  ;  net  value,  £500  with  residence.  The  church 
is  Later  English,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with 
pinnacled  tower,  and  has  fine  painted  windows  of  local  work. 
Vobster  is  a  separate  ecclesiastical  district  with  a  church, 
dedicated  to  St  Edmund,  bnilt  in  1849. 

Mells,  a  hamlet  in  Wenhaston  parish,  Suffolk,  on  the 
river  Blyth,  2  miles  ESE  of  Halesworth.  There  ai'e  ruins  of 
an  ancient  chapel. 

Mells  and  Leigh,  a  liberty  in  Somerset  comprising  the 
parishes  of  Mells  and  Leigh-on-Mendip. 

MeUte,  The,  a  river  of  Brecknockshure  and  Glamorgan. 
It  rises  in  two  headstreams,  called  the  Llia  and  the  Drin- 
garth,  near  Fan  Llia  and  Fan  Dringarth,  under  the  Breck- 
nock Beacons,  runs  about  10  miles  southward,  past  Ystrady- 
fellte,  to  a  confluence  with  the  Hepste  at  Kilhepste,  and 
combines  with  that  stream  and  with  the  Sychrhyd  to  form 
the  river  Neath.  It  passes  near  Ystradyfellte  through  a  very 
curious  cavern  called  Porth-yr-Ogof,  about  40  feet  high,  20 
wide,  and  1800  long,  and  is  rejoined  at  the  middle  of  the 
cavern  by  a  portion  of  its  water  which  had  disappeared  near 
Ystradyfellte  church,  and  flowed  underground  to  the  cavern. 
It  also  at  Clyngwyn  makes  a  very  beautiful  fall  amid  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  so  close  as  to  prevent  all  approach  from  below, 
and  it  likewise  makes  two  other  falls  fm-ther  down  than 
Clyngwyn. 

Mellwaters,  a  hamlet  in  Bowes  township  in  the  N.  E. 
Yorkshire,  4^  miles  SW  of  Barnard  Castle,  and  1^  mile  from 
Bowes  station  on  the  N.E.K. 

Melmerby,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cumberland.  The 
village  stands  under  the  Crossfell  range  of  mountains,  3  J  miles 
NE  of  Langwathby,  and  9  NE  of  Penrith  station  on  the  L.  & 
N.W.E.  It  was  formerly  a  market-town,  and  has  a  post  office 
under  Langwathby  ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Lang- 
wathby. The  parish  comprises  5362  acres  ;  population,  191. 
Melmerby  Hall  is  an  ancient  and  chief  residence.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle ;  net  value,  X250  with 
residence.  The  church  is  a  red  freestone  edifice,  with  a 
tower,  was  restored  in  1849,  and  contams  several  ancient 
monuments.     There  is  an  endowed  school. 

Melmerby,  a  small  village  and  a  township  iu  Coverham 
pai-ish,  in  the  N.  E.  Y'ork.shii-e,  near  the  river  Cover,  4J  miles 
SWof  Leybm-n  station  on  the  N.E.E.  Acreage  of  township, 
1212;  population,  102. 

Melmerby,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Wath  parish,  in 
the  N.  E.  Y'orkshire,  on  the  N.E.E.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
branch  to  Northallerton,  3 J  miles  N  by  E  of  Eipon,  with 
a  station,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (S.O.) 
Acreage  of  township,  1138;  population,  252.  There  is  a 
small  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Melplash,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Dorsetshire.  It  lies 
2^  miles  SSE  of  Beaminster,  and  2|-  from  Bridport  station 
on  the  G.W.E.  There  is  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  at  Bridport.  Population,  412.  Melplash  Com't,  which 
was  once  a  manor,  is  now  a  farmhouse,  and  was  the  birth- 
place of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  suffered  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbm-y ; 
net  value,  £270  with  residence.  The  church,  consecrated  in 
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1846,  replaced  an  ancient  one  built  about  the  14th  centtuy, 
which  was  long  standing  in  ruins. 

Melrose  Hall,  a  seat  in  the  N  of  Surrey,  near  Wimbledon, 
and  7  miles  SW  of  London. 

Melsa.     See  Meux. 

Melsonby,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  pai-ish  in  the 
N.  E.  Yorkshire.  The  village  stands  5|-  miles  N  by  E  of 
Eichmond,  5i  NNW  of  Scorton,  and  2  from  Barton  Hill  sta- 
tion on  the  N.E.E.,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office 
under  Darlington  ;  telegraph  office,  Aldbrough.  Acreage  of 
the  township,  2743  ;  population,  499  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical 
parish,  531.  The  parish  includes  part  of  the  township  of 
East  Layton.  A  Benedictine  nunneiy  was  founded  here  iu 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  was  destroyed  before  the  Eeformation, 
and  has  left  some  traces.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Eipon;  net  value,  £615  with  residence.  Patron, 
University  College,  Oxford.  The  church  was  entirely  rebuilt 
in  1850,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles,  and  has  an 
embattled  western  tower.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  an 
endowed  school,  and  small  charities. 

Meltham,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  the  parish  of  Almondbury,  in  the  W.  E.  Yorkshire. 
The  village  stands  in  an  open  valley,  under  a  moorland  moun- 
tainous ridge,  5  miles  SW  by  S  of  Huddersfield,  has  a  station 
on  the  L.  &  Y'.E.,  and  is  a  pleasant  place.  It  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Huddersfield,  and  fau-s 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  April  and  the  Saturday  after  11  Oct. 
The  township  comprises  4692  acres;  population,  4761 ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical  parish,  3329.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is 
moor.  There  are  quarries  of  excellent  building  and  flag 
stones.  Industry  is  carried  on  in  several  woollen  mills,  a 
large  cotton  mill,  and  dyeworks.  The  ancient  chapelry  was 
co-extensive  with  the  township.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Wakefield ;  gross  value,  £400  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Almondbury.  The  church  was  built  in 
1661,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  See  of 
Y'ork  was  vacant.  It  was  consecrated  by  Henry  Tilson,  Bishop 
of  Elphm,  who  was  taking  duty  at  the  "time  at  Cumberworth, 
Y'orkshire.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1786  ;  was  enlarged,  and  had 
a  tower  added  in  1835  ;  was  restored,  reseated,  and  made  a 
free  church  by  Faculty  in  1877,  when  a  chancel  was  also 
added;  and  is  a  plain  stone  stracture.  All  inhabitants  of 
the  township  have  a  right  of  burial  at  their  mother  church  of 
Meltham.  There  are  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  Con- 
servative and  Liberal  clubs,  and  a  mechanics'  institute. 

Meltham  Mills,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
the  W.  E.  Y'orkshu-e.  The  village  stands  half  a  mile  E  of 
Meltham  station  on  the  L.  &  Y.E.  Post  town,  Huddersfield; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Meltham.  The  parish  com- 
prises parts  of  the  townships  of  Meltham  and  Honley,  and 
was  formed  in  1845.  Population,  1047.  There  ai-e  extensive 
sewing-cotton  mills.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Wakefield;  gross  value,  £277  with  residence.  Patrons, 
Suneon's  Trustees.  The  chm-ch  was  built  in  1845,  is  a 
handsome  cruciform  edifice  in  the  Pointed  style,  and  has  a 
tower  and  spire.  A  convalescent  home  for  Huddersfield  and 
neighboui-hood,  built  and  endowed  by  the  late  Mr  C.  Brook 
at  a  cost  of  £40,000,  is  situated  near  the  village. 

Melthwaite  forms  with  Irton  and  Santon  a  township  in 
Irton  parish,  Cumberiand,  near  Wast  Water,  6J  miles  NNE 
of  Eavenglass,  and  3  from  Irton  Eoad  station  on  the  Eaven- 
glass  and  Eskdale  railway. 

Melton,  a  large  village  and  a  parish  in  Suffolk.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Deben,  adjacent  to  the  Ipswich 
and  Lowestoft  section  of  the  G.E.E.,  IJ  mile  NE  of  Wood- 
bridge  ;  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under 
Woodbridge,  a  station  on  the  railway,  an  iron-foundry  and 
machine-works,  and  formerly  had  fan's  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  Sept.  and  the  second  Wednesday  after  Michaelmas. 
It  carries  on  a  fair  trade  in  corn,  coals,  and  other  things  on 
the  river.  The  parish  comprises  1417  acres ;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  1510;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1536.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely.  There  ai-e 
several  good  mansions  in  this  parish,  among  which  are  Melton 
Grange,  Melton  Hall,  Melton  Lodge,  The  Towers,  Fern  Hill, 
Fosborough  Hall,  Greylands,  and  the  Hennitage.  The  county 
lunatic  asylum  stands  about  a  mile  N  of  the  village ;  was 
originally  a  house  of  industry  for  the  hundreds  of  Wilford 
and  Loes ;  was  pmchased  in  1827  for  the  reception  of  pauper 
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lunatics ;  and  was  gi-eatly  enlarged  and  improved  in  1886. 
There  are  clay  and  sand  pits,  and  brickworks.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  ;  net  value,  £221  with 
residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely.  The 
new  church  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village ;  was  built  in 
1868 ;  and  is  a  fine  building  of  Kentish  ragstone  in  the 
Decorated  English  style,  with  tower  and  spire  100  feet  high. 
The  old  church  stands  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  contains 
a  triple-canopied  brass  of  1430,  and  has  been  converted  into 
a  cemetery  chapel.  There  is  a  small  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel. 

Melton,  a  township  in  Welton  parish,  in  the  E.  R.  Yoik- 
shire.  near  the  Hull  and  Selby  railway  and  the  Humber,  IJ 
mile  \VNW  of  Ferriby  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  and  Si  miles 
W  of  Hull.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Brough ;  money  order 
office,  Welton ;  telegraph  office,  Ferriby  North.  Acreage, 
797  of  land,  432  of  tidal  water,  and  664  of  foreshore  ;  popu- 
lation, 171.  There  are  brick  and  tile  works.  The  Uving  is 
a  vicar.age,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Welton,  in  the  diocese 
of  York. 

Meltonby,  a  hamlet  which  forms  with  Yapliam  a  joint 
township  in  Pocklington  parish,  in  the  E.  R.  Yorkshire,  2 
miles  NNW  of  Pocklington  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town 
and  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Pocklington,  under 
York.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of 
Pocklington,  in  the  diocese  of  York.  The  church  serves  also 
for  Y.ipham,  and  is  a  small  building  with  a  bell-tmTet.  See 
Yai'ham. 

Melton  Constable,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  6j  miles  SW  by 
S  of  Holt,  and  8  ENE  from  Fakenham.  It  has  an  important 
junction  station  on  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Joint 
railway,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegr.aph  office  (S.O.) 
Acreage,  1722 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  393 ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  with  Burgh  Pai-va  and  Briston,  1503.  The 
manor  was  given  by  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  to  the  Bishop  of 
Thetford ;  was  held  under  the  bishop  by  Roger  de  Lyons ; 
continued  to  be  held  by  his  descendants,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Mealton,  with  sometimes  the  affix  of  De  Constable, 
in  allusion  to  their  office  under  the  bishop ;  and  passed  several 
centuries  ago  to  the  Astleys,  to  whom  it  still  belongs.  Lord 
Hastmgs  is  sole  landowner.  Melton  Hall  is  the  seat  of  Lord 
Hastings;  was  built  in  1680  by  Sir  J.  Astley;  is  a  hand- 
some square  edifice  of  brick  and  stone  with  four  fronts,  and 
with  an  elegant  interior ;  and  stands  in  a  fine  park  about  4 
miles  in  circuit,  containing  a  tower  which  commands  a  charm- 
ing view  of  the  surrounding  country  to  the  sea.  The  repairing 
shops  and  permanent  way  depot  of  the  Midland  and  Great 
Northern  Joint  railway,  formerly  the  Eastern  and  Midlands 
railway,  ai'e  in  this  parish.  The  living  is  a  I'ectory,  united 
with  the  rectory  of  Burgh  Parva,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ; 
gross  value,  £242.  Patron,  Lord  Hastings.  The  chm-ch,  a 
small  but  ancient  building  of  Hunstanton  stone,  consists  of 
nave,  chancel,  and  two  transeptal  wings,  with  a  central  tower. 

Melton,  Great,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Norfolk,  near 
the  river  Yare,  2}  miles  NW  from  Hethersett  station  on  the 
Norwich  and  Thetford  section  of  the  G.E.R.,  and  4  NE  by 
N  of  Wymondham.  Post  town,  Norwich  ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Hethersett.  Acreage,  2527 ;  population, 
322.  The  manor,  Melton  Hall,  and  most  of  the  land  belong 
to  the  Rev  H.  E.  Lombe,  who  resides  at  Melton  Hall,  an 
ancient  Tudor  mansion  erected  in  1611.  The  present  parish 
comprises  two  ancient  parishes,  Melton  St  Mary  and  Melton 
All  Saints,  consolidated  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  gross  value, 
£598  with  residence.  Patron,  Cains  College,  Cambridge. 
The  Church  of  St  Mary  was  Later  English,  and  consisted  of 
nave  and  chancel,  with  S  porch  and  small  tower ;  but  having 
become  very  much  dilapidated,  it  was  pulled  down  in  1883. 
The  Church  of  All  Saints,  after  being  a  ruin  from  1710,  has 
been  rebuilt  since  1883,  and  is  now  a  building  of  flint  and 
stone  in  the  Decorated  style. 

Melton,  High,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  the 
W.  R.  Yorkshire,  2  miles  N  of  Conisbrongh  station  on  the 
M.S.  &  L.R.,  and  4J  WSW  of  Doncaster.  Post  town,  Don- 
caster  ;  money  order  office,  Barnborough ;  telegraph  office,  Mex- 
borough.  Acreage,  1525;  population,  143.  Melton  Hall,  the 
seat  of  the  Montagus,  who  are  lords  of  the  manor  and  sole 
landowners,  contains  fine  paintings  of  the  Fountaynes,  the 
Wilsons,  and  the  Montagus ;  commands  an  extensive  prospect ; 
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and  is  situated  in  a  well-wooded  park.  The  Cliff  commands 
a  very  extensive  and  charming  view,  including  Eotherham  and 
Sheffield.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  York ;  gross 
value,  £220  with  residence.  The  church  is  ancient  and  of 
different  periods,  from  Norman  downward ;  consists  of  nave, 
S  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower ;  was  thoroughly  restored 
and  re-seated  in  1886 ;  and  contains  monuments  of  the  Foun- 
taynes and  the  Wilsons. 

Melton,  Little,  a  rural  parish  in  Norfolk,  near  the 
river  Yare,  2J  miles  N  of  Hethersett  station  on  the  Nor- 
wich and  Thetford  section  of  the  G.E.R.,  and  5  W  by  S 
of  Norwich.  Post  town,  Norwich;  money  order  aud  tele- 
graph office,  Hethei-sett.  Acreage,  681 ;  population,  334. 
The  manor  and  the  land  belong  to  the  Franks  and  the  Lombe 
families.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  ; 
net  value,  £70  with  residence.  Patron,  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  The  church  is  a  building  of  flint  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisle,  and  chancel,  with 
porch  and  tower;  it  has  an  ancient  Normiin  font  and  some 
ancient  tombs  and  brasses.     There  is  a  Gospel  mission-halL 

Melton  Magna.     See  Melton,  Great. 

Melton  Mowbray,  a  market-to^vn,  a  township,  and  a 
parish,  the  head  of  a  union,  petty  sessional  division,  and 
county  court  district  in  Leicestershue.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  fine  vale  on  the  river  Eye,  15  miles  NE  from 
Leicester,  18J  E  from  Loughborough,  10  SW  from  Oakham, 
and  104  by  rail  and  105  by  road  from  London,  with  a  sta- 
tion on  the  M.R.  and  another  on  the  Newark  and  Nottingham 
Joint  line  of  the  G.N.R.  and  L.  &  N.W.R.  It  was  known 
at  Domesday  as  Medeltune  ;  it  takes  its  present  name  from 
corruption  of  that  word  and  from  the  Mowbray  family  who 
once  held  the  manor  ;  it  sent  members  to  Parhament  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III. ;  it  was  the  scene  of  an  action  in  1645, 
when  the  Parharaentarlans  under  Col.  Rossiter  were  beaten 
by  the  Royahsts  under  Sir  M.  Langdale ;  and  it  numbers 
among  eminent  natives  Bishop  de  Kirkby,  Archbishop  de 
Melton,  and  the  orator  Henley.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  of 
late  yeai-s  been  much  improved  and  enlai-ged.  It  is  governed 
by  a  district  council  of  twelve  members,  formed  under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1894,  has  a  good  water  supply  by 
gravitation  from  springs  about  3  miles  distant,  and  pos- 
sesses a  town  estate  which  produces  about  £1000  a  year. 
The  town  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  well-known  sub- 
scription hunt,  which  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in 
November  and  closes  with  the  Croxton  Park  races  about  the 
end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  It  is  frequented 
by  the  leading  sportsmen  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for 
whose  use  extensive  stables  capable  of  holding  1000  horses 
have  been  erected.  There  are  several  large  and  high-class 
hotels,  which  ai-e  patronised  during  the  season  by  hunting 
men.  Melton  Mowbray  is  also  renowned  for  its  pork  pies, 
which  are  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale,  upwards  of 
20  tons  a  week  being  sent  from  the  town  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Much  Stilton  cheese  is  made  in  the  dis- 
trict ai-ound  the  town,  and  it  possesses  a  large  cattle  market. 
The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday  for  corn,  cattle,  horses,  and 
provisions.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday 
after  17  Jan.,  Whit-Tuesday,  and  21  Aug.,  chiefly  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  though  the  fair  in  Whitstm-Week  is  also 
largely  for  pleasure.  Fairs  for  cattle  are  also  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  April,  29  Sept.,  21  Oct.,  and  the  first 
Tuesday  after  8  Dec.  Fairs  for  the  sale  of  cheese  are  held 
on  the  second  Thursday  in  April,  the  fourth  Thursday  in 
Sept.,  and  the  first  Thursday  in  Dec.  Iron  ore  is  found  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  parish  of  Asfordby 
there  are  some  blast  furnaces.  The  town  has  a  head  post 
office,  four  banks  and  a  savings  bank,  a  county  police  station, 
and  a  workhouse  capable  of  accommodating  250  inmates. 
There  is  a  corn  exchange,  erected  in  1854,  which  contains  a 
public  reading-room  and  rooms  used  for  the  savings  bank. 
The  Court  House,  erected  in  1878,  stands  in  Norman  Street, 
and  is  the  place  where  the  sittings  of  the  petty  sessions  and 
county  court  are  held.  The  Colles  Memorial  Church  Insti- 
tute, a  fine  building  of  stone,  was  erected  in  1890.  The 
church  is  a  grand  crucifonn  building  of  stone,  185  feet  in 
length  by  117  in  width,  in  the  Early  English,  Geometrical, 
and  Late  Perpendicular  styles,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave, 
aisles,  transepts,  a  veiy  peculiar  western  porch  with  an  ele- 
gant doorway  smmounted  by  a  magnificent  five-light  window, 
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and  a  handsome  central  Early  English  tower.  The  church 
has  several  iine  stained  windows,  some  ancient  and  interest- 
ing tombs  and  monuments,  and  a  number  of  chained  books. 
Since  1850  the  church  has  been  restored  and  repaired  at  a 
cost  of  over  £10,000.  The  living  is  a  vicaiMge,  united  with 
the  chapeWes  of  Burton  Lazars,  Freeby,  Kettleby,  Sysonby, 
and  Welby,  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough ;  net  value,  £iOO 
■with  residence.  There  are  also  Baptist,  Congi'egational, 
Primitive  Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 
The  town  enjoys  the  benefit  of  several  useful  charities,  which 
include  a  Bede-house,  founded  in  1638,  and  now  occupied 
by  six  poor  men  and  six  poor  women,  almshouses  with  an 
endowment  of  £158  a  year,  an  estate  of  £10,606  bequeathed 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  church  in  1872  by  Thomas  Ward, 
and  several  smaller  amounts  which  have  been  given  at  various 
times  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  Two  public  schools,  Chnrch 
and  British,  are  maintained  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  town 
estate,  and  are  both  open  to  the  children,  of  both  sexes,  of 
the  parish  free  of  all  charge.  Among  the  chief  residences 
in  the  parish  are  Mowbray  Lodge,  Craven  Lodge,  and  Eger- 
ton  Lodge.  Area  of  the  township,  3479  acres;  population, 
6449.  The  parish  also  includes  the  chapelries  of  Burton 
Lazars,  Freeby,  Sysonby,  and  Welby.  Area  of  Burton  Lazars, 
1580  acres;  population,  311;  of  Freeby,  1395  acres;  popu- 
lation, 131;  of  Sysonby,  1240  acres;  population,  147;  and 
of  Welby,  749  acres;  population,  51.  There  are  chapels  of 
ease  in  IJurton,  Sysonby,  Welby,  and  Freeby,  places  noticed 
separately,  and  a  Congregational  chapel  in  Freeby. 

Melton  Parliamentary  Division  of  Eastern  Leicestershire 
was  foi-med  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act,  1885,  and 
retui-ns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Population, 
59,860.  The  division  includes  the  following: — Belvoir — 
Barkeston,  Belvoir,  Bottesford,  Branston,  Croxton  Kerrial, 
Harston,  Knipton,  Muston,  Plnngar,  Redmile  ;  Melton  Mow- 
bray— Ab  Kettleby,  Asfordby,  Ashby  Folville,  Barsby,  Bes- 
caby,BrentingbyandWyfordby,Broughton(Nether),Brooksby, 
Buckminster,  Burton  Lazars,  Burrough  Clawson,  Claxton 
(Long),  Cold  Overton,  Coston,  Dalby  P.arva,  Dalby  Magna, 
D.iIby-on-the-Wolds,  Eastwell,  Eaton,  Edmondthorpe,  Freeby, 
Frisby-on-the-Wi'eak,  Gaddesby,  Garthorpe,  Goadby  Mai-- 
wood,  Grimston,  Harby,  Hoby,  Holwell,  Hose,  Kirby  Bellars, 
Knossington,  Melton  Mowbray,  Owston,  Pickwell  and  Lees- 
thorpe,  Ragdale,  Rotherby,  Saltby,  Saxby,  Saxelby,  Scalford, 
Sewstern,  Shoby,  Somerby,  Sproston,  Stapleford,  Strathern, 
Stonesby,  Sysonby,  Thorpe  Ai-nold,  Thorpe  Satchville,  Thrns- 
sington,  Twyford,  Waltham-on-the-Wolds,  Wartnaby,  Welby, 
Wycomb  and  Cauldwell,  Wymondham ;  East  Norton  (part 
of) — Alexton,  Billesdon,  Cold  Newton,  East  Norton,  Frisby, 
Galby,  Goadby,  Halstead,  Ulston,  Launde  Abbey,  Loddington, 
Lowesby,  Mai-efield,  Nosely,  Norton-by-Galby— or  King's 
Norton,  Rolleston,  Skeffington,  Stockerston,  Tilton,  Tngby, 
Whatborough,  Withcote ;  Leicester  (part  of) — Barkby,  Barkby 
Thorpe,  Beeby,  Belgrave,  Bushby,  Evington,  Houghton-on- 
the-Hill,  Hungai-ton,  Hnmberston,  Keyham,  Queeniborough, 
Ratcliffe-on-the- Wreak,  Eearsby,  Scraptoft,  South  Croxton, 
Stoughton,  Stretton  (Great),  Stretton  (Little),  Syston,  Thur- 
maston  (North),  Thurmaston  (South),  Thurnby,  Wanlip; 
Loughborough  (part  of) — Cossington,  Seagrave,  Sileby. 

Melton  Parva.     See  Melton,  Little. 

Melton  Ross,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  adjacent  to  Bar- 
netby-le-Wold  station  on  the  main  line  of  the  M.S.  &  L.R., 
5  miles  NE  by  E  of  Brigg.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Lincoln ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Barnetby.  Acreage,  1812  ; 
population  of  the  civil  pai-ish,  191 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  290. 
The  manor  belonged  formerly  to  the  Ross  family,  and  be- 
longs now,  with  all  the  land,  to  the  Earl  of  Yarborough. 
There  are  extensive  lime  and  whiting  works.  The  Jiving  is 
a  vicarage,  united  with  the  chapelry  of  New  Barnetby,  in 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln;  gross  value,  £204  with  residence. 
Patron,  Earl  Manvers.  The  church  is  a  modem  building 
of  stone. 

Melton,  West,  a  vilhage  in  Brampton  Bierlow  township, 
Wath-upon-Dearne  parish,  W.  E.  Yorkshire,  6i  miles  N  of 
Eotherham,  and  half  a  mile  from  Wath  station  on  the 
M.S.  &  L.R.  and  M.K.  It  is  a  large  and  pleasant  place, 
and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Rotherham ; 
telegraph  office,  Wath-upon-Deame. 

Melverley,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Salop,  on  the  river 
Vyrnwy,  at  its  influx  to  the  Severn  at  the  boundary  with 
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Montgomeryshhe,  3  miles  S  of  Kinnerley  station  on  the 
Shropshire  railway,  10  S  by  E  of  Oswestry,  and  12  W  by  N 
of  Shrewsbury.  Post  to^^-n,  Llanymynech,  under  Oswestry. 
Acreage  of  parish,  1444  ;  population,  181.  The  hving  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph;  net  value,  £85  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  church  is 
an  ancient  structure  of  wood  and  plaster,  with  bell-turret. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1718,  when  Edward  Garland,  Thomas 
Williams,  and  Edward  Owen  were  churchwardens.  It  was 
restored  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  £800.  The  date  on  the 
hell  is  1670.  There  are  Congregational  and  Primitive  Me- 
thodist chapels. 

Melwood,  a  hamlet  in  Owston  parish,  Lmcolnshire,  2 
miles  SE  of  Epworth. 

Membland,  a  hamlet  in  Holbeton  parish,  Devonshire, 
near  Bigbury  B.ay,  G  miles  SW  by  W  of  Modbury.  Mem- 
bland  House  belonged  to  the  Hillersdons,  the  Champeraowues, 
and  others. 

Membury,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire.  The 
village  stands  near  the  river  Y'arty,  and  near  the  boundary 
with  Dorsetshire,  3J  miles  N  by  W  of  Axminster  station  on 
the  L.  &  S.W.K.,  with  a  post  office  under  Axminster;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Axminster.  Acreage  of  the  civil 
parish,  4394;  population,  645;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  3759. 
The  manor  belonged  to  the  Courtenays,  passed  to  the  Drakes, 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Yarty, 
now  a  farmhouse,  was  the  seat  of  the  Yarty  family ;  Water- 
house,  anciently  called  Waters,  was  the  seat  of  the  De  la 
Water  family.  Membury  Castle  is  a  well-preserved  ancient 
British  camp  of  about  2  acres  on  a  hiU.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarages  of  Asmmster  and 
Kilmington,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  joint  value,  £600  with 
residence.  The  church  is  partly  Early  English,  partly  Decor- 
ated, has  been  restored,  comprises  nave,  transept,  and  chancel, 
and  contains  a  fine  monument  to  Sir  S.  Calmady. 

Membury,  a  place  in  the  NE  of  Wiltshhe,  3J  miles  NE 
of  Ramsbury. 

Menacuddle  Hill.     See  Austell,  St. 

Menal  Bridge,  a  great  suspension  bridge  over  the  Menai 
Strait,  between  Carnarvonshire  and  Anglesey,  1  mile  NE  of 
the  Britannia  Bridge  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  section 
of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  Ij  W  of  Bangor.  It  is  on  the  line 
of  the  great  Holyhead  road  formed  by  Telford,  was  contem- 
plated in  1810  and  following  years  on  designs  which  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  was  constructed  in  1818-26  on  a  design 
by  Telford  at  a  cost  of  over  £200,000.  It  stands  on  a  spot 
called  Y'nys-y-moch,  where  bold  rocky  shores  on  both  sides 
give  opportunity  for  a  lofty  roadway.  Four  arches  on  one 
side  and  three  on  the  other,  each  52J  feet  in  span,  and 
springing  from  a  height  of  65  feet,  caiTy  the  road  to  the 
suspending  piers.  The  piers  are  153  feet  high,  stand  553 
feet  apart,  and  are  formed  of  hard  limestone  masonry.  The 
supporting  chams  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  each  1715  feet 
long ;  they  are  fastened  at  each  end  into  60  feet  of  rock ; 
they  pass  over  the  top  of  the  piers  in  cast-iron  saddles  on 
rollers  ;  they  have  a  length  of  579  feet  between  the  piers, 
with  a  hanging  fall  of  43  feet ;  and  they  support  a  perman- 
ent weight  of  489  tons,  and  are  capable  of  supporting  au 
additional  weight  of  1520  tons.  The  roadway  is  double,  28 
feet  broad,  and  102  feet  above  high-water  level ;  it  consists 
of  timber,  and  it  rests  on  iron  joists,  suspended  by  rods  from 
the  chains,  and  protected  at  the  sides  by  high  iron  trellis- 
work.  A  perceptible  vibration  is  caused  by  the  pass.age  of  a 
vehicle,  or  even  of  a  man  on  horseback,  and  the  roadway  w.as 
so  shattered  by  a  storm  in  Jan.,  1839,  as  to  require  much 
repau-  and  strengthening,  but  the  chains  have  hitherto  re- 
sisted all  injury  from  any  cause.  The  total  weight  of  the 
ironwork  amounts  to  2186  tons.  There  is  a  station  on  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  near 
the  bridge,  and  also  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  oflice 
(R.S.O.) 

Menai  Strait,  a  belt  of  sea  separating  C.oi-naiTonshire 
from  Anglesey.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Meneriacum 
Fretum,  to  the  Saxons  as  Maenige  and  Maunie,  and  its  name 
signifies  "  nan-ow  waters."  It  extends  from  the  head  of  the 
Lavan  Sands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaumaris,  14  miles 
south-westward,  to  CarnaiTon  Bay  at  Abermenai ;  and  it 
varies  in  width  from  200  yards  to  2  miles.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  once  two  bays  or  inlets,  separated  by  an  isthmus 
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around  the  spot  now  ovei-hung  by  Menai  Bridge.  It  is  swept 
by  two  tides,  entering  from  its  two  ends,  running  sometimes 
from  4  to  8  miles  per  hour,  and  rising  about  20  feet,  and  it  has 
a  light  at  Trwyn-dn  Point.  The  navigation  of  it  is  compara- 
tively dangerous,  both  from  the  clashing  of  the  opposite  tides, 
and  from  the  existence  of  various  rocks ;  yet  it  possesses 
importance  from  the  fact  that  vessels  can  float  quietly  through 
at  periods  when  the  wind  entirely  prevents  them  from  sailing 
round  by  Holyhead ;  and  it  is  further  important  on  account 
of  comprising  all  the  local  commerce  of  CarnaiTon  Harbour, 
together  with  that  of  some  small  sub-ports.  Ferries  were 
the  only  means  of  crossing  the  strait  prior  to  the  erection  of 
the  Menai  and  the  Britannia  bridges,  and  they  were  so  dan- 
gerous in  stormy  weather  that  no  fewer  than  180  passengers 
by  them  were  drowned  between  the  years  1664  and  1842. 
Some  of  them  are  still  in  use,  and  in  ordinary  weather  are  safe, 
while  in  stormy  weather  they  can  be  avoided  by  a  circuit  to 
the  bridges.  Well-kept  roads  run  along  the  greater  part  of 
both  banks ;  and  villas,  mansions,  .and  villages  are  so  numerous 
as,  together  with  the  town  of  Carnai-von,  to  give  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  banks  a  highly-peopled  aspect.  The  scenery 
also  is  softly  and  I'ichly  beautiful,  and  much  of  it  is  embel- 
lished with  wood,  feathering  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
strait  is  notable  for  the  passage  across  it  of  Agricola,  when 
the  reign  of  the  druids  in  Anglesey  was  brought  to  an  end, 
and  for  a  defeat  sustained  by  the  English  in  1282. 

Mendham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  and  an 
ecclesiastical  parish  partly  also  in  Norfolk.  The  village  stands 
on  the  river  Waveney,  which  is  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge 
erected  in  1874,  at  the  boundary  with  Norfolk,  If  mile  ESE 
of  Harleston  station  on  the  Waveney  Valley  section  of  the 
G.E.R.,  and  has  a  post  ofiice  under  Harleston ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Harleston.  The  parish  comprises  2905 
acres;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  690;  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, 711.  There  .are  four  manors — Walsham  Hall,  Mend- 
ham,  King's  Hall,  and  Priory — the  first  two  belong  to  the 
Holmes  family,  and  the  second  two  to  the  Adair  family.  The 
Priory  is  a  chief  residence.  A  Cluniac  priory,  a  cell  to  Castle 
Acre  in  Norfolk,  was  founded  here  in  the  time  of  Stephen 
by  William,  son  of  Roger  de  Huntingfield ;  was  given  at  the 
dissolution  to  the  Brandons ;  and  has  left  some  remains. 
Tlie  living  is  a  vicar-age  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  gross 
value,  illll  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  building  of 
flint  and  stone  in  the  Perpendicular  style ;  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  square,  western,  embattled  tower ; 
and  contains  three  good  brasses  of  the  Preston  family,  and 
several  mur.al  monuments. 

Mendip  Hills,  a  range  of  hills  in  Somerset,  commencing 
near  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Weston-super-M.are,  and 
extending  about  20  miles  in  the  direction  of  SE  by  E  to  the 
northern  neighbourhood  of  Shepton  Mallet.  It  is  well  developed 
over  a  distance  of  only  about  12  miles,  and  there  it  has  a 
breadth  of  from  3  to  6  miles,  and  lifts  several  summits  to  an 
altitude  of  npw.ards  of  1000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  mountain  limestone  and  old  red  sandstone;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  and  the  positions  of  the  former 
rock,  it  presents  similar  phenomena  to  those  of  the  Derby 
hills,  particularly  caverns,  subterranean  streams,  and  veins 
of  lead  ore.  Its  sides,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  steep  and 
rugged,  and  at  intervals  ai-e  scored  by  rocky  hollows  or 
torn  by  romantic  chasms.  Its  surface  was  long  a  royal  forest, 
frequented  by  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  kings  for  hunting, 
but  is  now  in  large  degree  enclosed  and  cultivated.  Lead 
mines  were  formerly  worked.  A  Roman  road  from  Old  Samm 
to  the  Bristol  Channel  went  along  its  summit,  .and  many 
barrows  are  still  upon  its  heights.  Mendip  Lodge,  a  seat  on 
one  of  its  slopes,  7  miles  NE  by  N  of  Axbridge,  was  frequently 
visited  by  Mrs  Siddons,  stands  beautifully  embosomed  in 
■woods,  and  has  grounds  containing  terrace  walks  with  delight- 
ful views,  and  no  fewer  than  fifty-two  grottoes. 

Mendlesham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Suffolk.  The 
village  stands  on  clay  soil,  3J  miles  SE  of  Finuingham  sta- 
tion on  the  Norwich  and  Ipswich  section  of  the  G.E.R.,  and 
5  NW  by  W  of  Debenham.  It  consists  of  two  streets— one 
called  The  Sti-eet  and  the  other  Back  Street— indifferently 
built;  was  once  a  market-town,  and  has  a  police  station,  and 
3  post  and  money  order  office  under  Stonham ;  telegraph  office, 
Fiuningham.  The  pai-ish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Mendle- 
fiham  Green,  distant  about  1^  mile  from  the  rillage.     Acre- 
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age,  39G0;  population,  1138.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Lieut.-Colonel  TyieU.  A  silver  crown 
weighing  60  ounces,  and  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  king 
of  East  Anglia,  was  exhumed  abont  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  A  runic  gold  ring  also  was  found.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  ;  net  value,  .£461  with 
residence.  The  church  was  one  of  the  twenty-one  churches 
in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  which  in  the  year  1005  were 
given  by  William  Eufns  to  Battle  Abbey;  is  a  fine  building 
of  stone  in  the  Perpendicular  style;  includes  some  Norman 
arches;  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  -with  lofty, 
western,  embattled  tower;  and  was  restored  in  18G4-65. 
There  are  Baptist  and  Congregational  chapels,  a  Foresters' 
hall  erected  in  1889,  an  endowed  school  founded  in  1491, 
and  some  useful  charities  believed  to  be  only  a  small  portion 
of  those  originally  possessed  by  the  parish,  the  others  having 
been  appropriated  by  private  persons. 

Meneage,  the  portion  of  the  S  of  Cornwall  from  the 
Lizard  northward  to  Helford  river  and  Looe  Pool. 

Menegwins,  a  hamlet  in  Gorran  pai-ish,  Cornwall,  5^ 
miles  SE  of  Tregony. 

Menethorpe,  a  township  in  Westow  parish,  E.  R.  York- 
shu-e,  on  the  river  Derwent  and  the  Scarborough  railway,  3  miles 
SSW  of  New  Malton,  and  about  1  mile  from  Huttons  Ambo 
station  on  the  N.E.R.     Acreage,  582  ;  population,  64. 

Mengham,  a  place  in  Hayling  Island,  Hants,  4J  miles  S 
of  Havant. 

Menhemot  or  Menhynnet,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Cornwall.  The  village  stands  2J  miles  ESE  of  Liskeard, 
has  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  256  miles  from  London,  and  a 
post  .and  money  order  office  under  Liskeard ;  telegraph  office 
at  railway  station.  Acreage  of  parish,  7002 ;  population, 
1191.  The  parish  council,  under  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894,  consists  of  eleven  members.  The  manor  belonged 
anciently  to  the  Carminows,  and  passed  to  the  Trelawneys. 
A  seat  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was  at  Tencreek.  There 
once  was  a  lepers'  hospital.  The  rocks  include  schist,  ser- 
pentine, and  lead  and  tin  ores.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
in  the  diocese  of  Truro;  net  value,  £500  with  residence. 
Patron,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  The  church  is  Later  Eng- 
lish, has  a  tower  and  spire,  and  has  been  restored  and 
enlarged.  William  of  Wykeham,  Holwell  Carr,  who  gave 
his  pictures  to  the  National  Gallerj',  and  Dr  Kennicott,  the 
gi-eat  Orient.al  scholar,  were  vicars. 

Mensthorpe,  a  hamlet  in  North  Elmsall  township.  South 
Kirkby  parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  adjacent  to  North  Elmsall 
village,  and  1 J  mile  from  South  Elmsall  station  on  the  West 
Riding  and  Grimsby  Joint  railway. 

Menston,  a  township,  with  a  village,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
palish  in  Otley  parish,  W.  R.  Y'orkshire,  under  Rimibalds 
Moor,  3  miles  SW  of  Otley.  It  has  a  station  on  a  branch 
of  the  M.R.,  206  miles  from  London,  and  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Leeds.  Acreage,  1126; 
population,  1742,  including  S40  inmates  of  the  North  Riding 
Lunatic  Asylnm,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Enmbalds  Moor. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  m  1876.  Popu- 
hation,  1936.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Fawkes  family. 
There  ai-e  stone  quarries  and  bleach  works.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  with  Woodhead  annexed,  in  the  diocese  of  Ripou ; 
value,  about  £150  with  residence.  The  church  is  in  the 
Early  Pointed  style,  was  erected  abont  1870  and  enlarged  in 
1885.     There  is  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Menthorpe  Gate,  a  station  in  the  E.  E.  Yorkshire,  on 
the  Selby  and  Market  Weighton  railway,  4J  miles  ENE  of 
Selby  and  179  from  London. 

Menthorpe-with-Bowthorpe,  a  township  in  Heming- 
brough  parish,  E.  R.  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Denvent,  near 
Menthorpe  Gate  railway  station,  5  miles  ENE  of  Selby. 
Post  town,  Howden ;  money  order  office,  Bubwith ;  telegraph 
office,  Thorganby.     Acreage,  1088  ;  population,  63. 

Mentmore,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Buckinghamshire. 
The  village  stands  near  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  1^  mile  NTJE  of 
the  boundary  with  Herts,  If  SW  of  the  boundary  with  Beds, 
If  NNWof  Cheddington  Junction  station,  and  4  miles  SSW 
of  Leighton  Buzziird.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Leighton 
Buzzai-d ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Leighton  Buzzard. 
The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Ledburn,  and  comprises 
1575  acres;  population,  307.  Mentmore  Towers,  the  seat  of 
the  Eai-1  of  Rosebery.  stands  to  the  W  of  the  village,  coni- 
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manding  an  extensive  view  of  tlie  Vale  of  Aylesbury ;  is  a 
splendid  mansion  in  the  Italian  style,  of  Ancaster  stone,  after 
designs  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  G.  H.  Stokes;  and  contains 
a  6ne  collection  of  works  of  art,  including — among  other 
treasm-es — some  beautiful  paintings  of  the  French  and  Italian 
schools,  some  choice  marbles  and  tapestries,  and  a  very  fine 
collection  of  Limoges  enamels.  Lord  Eosebery  is  lord  of  the 
manor  and  chief  landowner.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Oxford;  gi'oss  value,  £216  with  residence,  in  the 
gift  of  the  Earl  of  Eosebery.  The  church  is  a  stuccoed 
building  of  chalk  rubble  in  the  Early  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
dicular styles.     There  is  a  Baptist  chapel  at  Ledburn. 

Menupton,  a  township  in  Clun  parish,  Salop,  6i  miles  S 
of  Bishops  Castle. 

Menwith-with-Darley,  a  village  and  a  parish  of  Thorn- 
thwaite  in  W.  E.  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Nidd,  4J  miles  SSE 
of  Pateley  Bridge.  It  was  made  a  separate  parish  in  1866. 
There  is  a  station  at  Darley  on  the  N.E.E.,  and  also  a  post 
office  under  Leeds  ;  money  order  and  telegi'aph  office,  Summer 
Bridge.  Acreage,  2859 ;  population,  463.  The  manor  be- 
longs to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  chui'ch  is  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  Thomthwaite,  and  there  are  Wesleyau  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels  and  a  Fi'iends'  meeting-house. 

Meole  Brace.     See  Brace  Meole. 

Meolse,  Great,  a  township  in  West  Kirby  parish,  Che- 
shu-e,  on  the  coast,  6|-  miles  W  by  N  of  Birkenhead.  It  has 
a  station  on  the  Wu-ral  railway.  Post  town,  Hoylake  (S.O.) 
Acreage,  695,  with  68  of  adjacent  foreshore  and  1528  of 
tidal  water ;  population,  466. 

Meolse,  Little,  a  township  in  West  Kirby  parish,  Che- 
shu-e,  on  the  coast,  8^  miles  W  of  Birkenhead.  It  includes 
Hoylake  and  Hilbre  Island.  Acreage,  711,  with  845  of  ad- 
jacent foreshore  and  3048  of  tidal  water ;  population,  1962. 

Meols,  North,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Lancashue. 
The  township  contains  the  town  of  Southport  and  the  hamlets 
of  Marshside,  Crossens  (now  incorporated  in  the  borough  of 
Southport),  and  Banks.  Acreage,  17,421,  of  which  8954  are 
foreshore ;  population,  43,026.  North  Meols  Hall,  standing 
in  a  park  of  30  acres,  is  the  property  of  the  Hesketh  family. 
The  parish  contains  also  the  township  of  Birkdale,  and  com- 
prises 10,682  acres  of  land  and  10,652  of  foreshore ;  popu- 
lation, 55,413.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Liverpool;  gross  value,  £560  with  residence.  The  parish 
chuixh  stands  at  Chmxhtown  ;  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel,  with  tower  and  spire ;  and  contains  monuments  to 
the  Heskeths  and  the  Fleetwoods.  The  original  church  was 
built  in  the  time  of  Wilham  the  Conqueror.    See  Southport. 

Meon,  East,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Hants.  The  vil- 
lage stands  in  a  long  valley,  among  chalk  hills,  5  miles  WSW 
of  Petersfield  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  It  has  a  post  and 
money  order  office  under  Petersfield ;  telegi-aph  office.  West 
Meon.  The  parish  also  includes  the  tithings  of  Combe,  Oxen- 
bourne,  Westbnry,  and  part  of  Bordean.  Acreage,  11,877; 
population  of  civil  parish,  1465  ;  of  ecclesiastical,  966.  The 
tithings  of  Langrish,  Ramsden,  and  part  of  Bordean  have  been 
formed  into  the  civil  parish  of  Langrish.  The  parish  council, 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,consists  of  nine  mem- 
bers. The  manor  was  known  at  Domesday  as  Mene,  belonged 
then  to  Bishop  de  Blois,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners.  Westbury  House  is  a  chief  residence. 
About  1277  acres  are  downs,  and  about  1360  are  woodland. 
The  living  is  a  vicai'age  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester;  value, 
£100  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
church  is  ancient  and  crucifoim,  with  a  central  tower  and 
spire ;  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Bishop  Walkelyn, 
the  founder  of  the  Norman  portion  of  Winchester  Cathedral ; 
retains  the  Norman  character,  unaltered,  in  the  doorways, 
the  tower,  and  three  of  the  windows ;  is  Early  English  in  the 
S  aisle  of  nave  and  chancel ;  has  a  later  spire  upon  the 
tower;  and  contains  a  modem  stone  pulpit,  and  a  very 
curious  ancient,  carved,  blue  Has  font.  The  Lady  chapel  on 
the  S  side  of  the  chancel  is  Perpendicular'.  The  building  has 
been  well  preserved.  There  are  five  almshouses  in  the  village. 
A  very  interesting  old  building,  called  the  *'  Court  House," 
is  now  used  as  a  farmhouse,  and  is  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  King  John.  The  large  hall  is  much  mutilated,  but  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  roof  is  nearly  perfect. 

Meon  Hill,  an  eminence  in  the  NE  of  Gloucestershne, 
at  the  end  of  the  Cotswolds  4  miles  NNE  of  Chipping 
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Campden.     It  has  a  double-ditched   Saxon  camp,  and  it 

Meon  Stoke,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Hants.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  a  rivulet  6  miles  NE  by  E  of  Bishops  Waltham 
station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.K.,  and  is  a  pretty  place.  There  is 
a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Bishops  Waltham ;  tele- 
graph office,  Droxford.  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  2055 ; 
population,  431 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1060.  The  manor 
belongs  to  Winchester  College.  A  Eoman  camp  is  on  the 
NE  boundary,  and  a  Roman  lamp  and  Roman  pottery  were 
found  there  in  1834.  There  are  also  several  barrows.  The 
rivulet  on  which  the  village  stands  runs  about  14  milesjsouth- 
south-westward  to  Southampton  Water.  The  living  is  a 
rectoiy,  united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Soberton,  in  the 
diocese  of  Winchester ;  value,  £260  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  church  includes  a  portioa 
ascribed  to  William  of  Wykeham;  has  his  "rose"  at  the 
intersections  of  canopied  niches  on  both  sides  of  the  E  window; 
is  chiefly  Decorated  English,  with  some  later  portions  ;  has 
a  tower ;  and  contains  a  late  Norman  font  and  two  ancient 
Pm-beck  marble  coffins.  The  building  has  been  well  restored. 
A  cmious  petrified  deposit  exists  in  the  churchy.ird,  about 
3  feet  beneath  the  sm'face.  There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel. 

Meon,  West,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Hants.  The  vil- 
lage stands  8  miles  NE  of  Bishops  Waltham  station  on  the 
L.  &  S.W.E.,  and  8  W  of  Petersfield.  It  has  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Petersfield.  The  parish 
contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Woodlands.  Acreage,  3774 ; 
population,  824.  The  parish  council,  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1894,  consists  of  nine  members.  The  filing  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester;  value,  £425  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  church  waa 
built  in  1844-46  at  a  cost  of  £12,000,  is  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  has  painted  windows  and  an  embattled  tower. 
There  is  a  Congregational  chapel. 

Meopham  (pronounced  Mep-ham),  a  vilLige  and  a  parish 
in  Kent.  The  village  has  a  station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R.,  26 
miles  from  London  and  5  S  of  Gravesend ;  was  known  to  th& 
Saxons  as  Meapaham  ;  is  a  pleasant  place  with  a  fine  green  ; 
and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi'aph  office  under 
Gravesend.  The  palish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Culver- 
stone  and  other  small  hamlets.  Acreage,  4713  ;  population, 
1170.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
Meopham  Court  and  Camer  ai-e  chief  residences.  The  living 
is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester;  value,  £320  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  church 
is  partly  Early  English  and  Decorated,  with  Perpendicular 
aisles ;  was  probably  commenced  by  the  family  of  Simon  de 
Mepham,  and  completed  by  Ai-chbishop  Courtenay ;  consists 
of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  two  porches,  with  tower ;  and 
has  been  well  preserved.  There  was  an  earlier  church,  pro- 
bably Saxon,  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  book.  There  is  a 
Baptist  chapeL 

Mepal,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  navigable  New  Bedford  or  Hundred 
Foot  river,  4  miles  SE  of  Chatteris,  7  W  by  N  of  Ely,  and 
li  N  from  Sutton  station  on  the  Ely,  Sutton,  and  St  Ives 
branch  of  the  G.E.R.,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Ely ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office.  Sutton.  The  parish  comprises- 
1714  acres;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  390;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  382.  Fortrey  Hall,  formerly  an  ancient 
country  mansion,  is  now  a  farmhouse.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  gross  v.alue,  £280  with  residence. 
Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely.  The  chm'ch  is  a 
building  of  flint  and  stone  in  the  Early  English  style.  There 
is  a  Union  chapel. 

Meppershall  or  Mepshall,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in 
Beds,  near  the  Hitchin  branch  of  the  M.R.,  2  miles  W  from 
Henlow  station,  2  N  of  the  boundary  with  Herts,  and  2  S 
by  W  of  Shefford.  Post  town,  Sheffijrd,  under  Biggleswade; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  ShefFord.  Acreage,  1966; 
population,  650.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  tmstees  of  Mrs 
Kane  and  tirs  Woodburn.  Remains  of  an  old  fortification, 
called  the  Hills,  aie  near  the  church.  A  ruin,  now  used  as 
a  bam,  but  once  a  chapel  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
Chicksands  Priory,  and  retaining  a  very  fine  Norman  door, 
is  on  Chapel  Faim.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Ely ;  net  value,  £291  with  residence.     Patron,  St  John's 
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College,  Cambridge.  The  church  is  a  small  cruciform  building 
of  stone,  partly  of  Norman  date,  with  Early  Kngli.'h  and 
Perpendicular  additions  ;  consists  of  chancel,  transepts,  nave, 
aisles,  and  a  central  tower.  It  contains  some  very  ancient 
effigies,  and  it  was  restored  and  partly  rebuilt  in  1875-76. 

Mercaston,  a  township  in  Mngginton  parish,  Derbyshire, 
6  miles  NW  of  Derby.  Post  town,  Derby;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Brailsford.    Acreage,  1158  ;  population,  97. 

Mercia,  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
It  occupied  the  central  parts  of  England ;  was  the  country 
of  the  Middle  Angles ;  absorbed  large  portions  of  the  adja- 
cent kingdoms ;  and  survived  all  the  other  sis,  except  Wesses. 
It  was  of  various  extent  at  various  periods,  but  in  a  general 
and  large  view  it  comprised  all  the  territory  S  of  the  Humber, 
E  of  the  Severn,  N  of  the  upper  and  middle  reaches  of  the 
Thames,  and  W  of  a  line  drawn  through  Herts,  Beds,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  The  parts 
of  it  comprising  Notts,  Derbyshire,  and  Cheshire,  with  the 
portions  of  Flintshire  as  far  as  to  Offa's  Dyke,  were  called 
North  Mercia ;  the  parts  comprising  Worcestershire,  GIou- 
cestershu-e,  and  a  portion  of  Warwickshire  were  called 
Hwiccas,  and  were  for  some  time  independent;  and  the 
whole  was  designated  by  the  Saxons  themselves  Myrcua-rio 
or  Meorc-land.  Cridda  or  Creoda  founded  the  kingdom 
about  585,  but  was  subject  to  Northumbria.  Wibba  suc- 
ceeded in  595,  and,  together  with  subsequent  successors, 
continued  to  own  the  supremacy  of  Northumbria.  Penda 
succeeded  in  626,  became  independent,  took  London  and 
part  of  Wessex,  and  had  his  seat  at  Tamworth.  Peada 
succeeded  in  656,  Wolfhere  or  Wulfere  in  659,  Ethelred  in 
675,  and  Ceolred  in  709.  Ethelwald  or  Ethelbald  succeeded 
in  716,  was  designated  the  Proud,  and  alternately  gained  and 
lost  large  extents  of  territory.  Offa  the  Terrible  succeeded 
in  757,  subdued  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  wrested  from 
Wessex  .all  her  territories  on  the  left  of  the  Thames,  drove 
the  Welsh  beyond  the  Wye ;  constructed  the  rampart  known 
as  Offa's  Dyke  from  the  Severn  near  Bristol  to  the  mouth  of 
tiie  Dee,  as  a  defence  along  the  W  boundary  of  bis  kingdom; 
pursued  a  course  of  conquest  and  victory  through  ten  years, 
built  a  palace  which  was  the  wonder  of  tlie  age,  struck  coins 
and  medals  of  a  kind  superior  to  any  of  that  period,  and 
completed  his  ambitious  and  warlike  cai-eer  by  inflicting 
defeat  on  a  body  of  Danes.  Egfrid  or  Ecgfrith,  Offa's  sou, 
succeeded  in  785,  Cenolf  or  Cynewulf  in  795,  Kenelme  in 
819,  Burnwulf  or  Beoruwulf  in  821,  and  Viglaf  in  825. 
Egbert  of  Wessex  made  war  against  the  last  two  of  these 
kings  ;  defeated  Burnwulf  in  one  battle  in  823,  and  slew 
him  in  another  in  826  ;  achieved  success  also  ag-iinst  Viglaf; 
and  annexed  all  Mercia  to  Wessex  in  828.  Mercia  never 
again  figured  as  a  kingdom,  but  it  ranked  at  the  Norman 
conquest  as  an  earldom. 

Merdon.     See  Hukslet. 

Mere,  a  township,  with  a  vilKage,  in  Eostheme  parish, 
Cheshire,  2^  miles  NW  of  Knutsford.  It  has  a  post  and 
telegraph  office  under  Knutsford ;  money  order  office,  High 
Legh.  Acreage,  2454  of  land  and  65  of  water  ;  population, 
401.  The  township  includes  Hoo  Green  and  Hulse  Heath. 
Mere  Hall  is  a  fine  edifice  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  stands 
amid  richly  ornate  grounds.  A  lake  of  about  50  acres  is  in 
front  of  the  mansion,  and  gave  origin  to  the  n.anie  Mere. 

Mere,  a  town  and  a  parish  in  Wiltshire.  The  town  stands 
1^  mile  N  of  the  boundary  of  Dorsetshire,  2f  E  of  the 
boundary  with  Somerset,  4  miles  N  of  Gillingham  station  on 
the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  and  21  S  by  E  of  Bath.  It  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  Acreage  of  the  civil 
parish,  7650  ;  population,  2749  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  2279. 
The  name  is  probably  taken  from  the  Saxon  word  imra,  signi- 
fying "  limits,"  alluding  to  its  position  near  the  meeting- 
point  of  three  counties.  The  family  of  Mere  takes  its  name 
from  here.  The  town  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  had  a  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Cornwall,  now  only  the  bill 
on  which  it  stood  remains ;  sent  members  to  Parliament  in  the 
time  of  Edward  L,  but  lost  its  franchise  on  the  ground  of 
poverty ;  is  iiregularly  built ;  and  has  two  chief  inns,  a  church, 
several  dissenting  cliapels,  a  public  cemetery,  a  literary  in- 
stitute, and  a  workliouse.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St 
Michael,  dates  from  the  13th  century ;  has  a  beautifully 
carved  oaken  screen  and  tower- roof;  includes  two  chapels ; 
lias  an  embattled  tower,  with  lofty  pinnacles ;  and 
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a  fine  brass  of  John  Bettisthorne  of  1398.  The  public  ceme- 
tery w.as  opened  in  1856,  and  an  ancient  earthen  vessel  was 
found  at  the  forming  of  it,  containing  about  300  Koman 
coins.  Castle  Hill  was  presented  to  the  town  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1 887  as  a  public  recreation  ground.  The  mission 
church  of  St  Matthew  was  opened  in  1882.  The  old  market- 
honse  was  taken  down  in  1866,  and  a  clock  tower,  with 
flluminated  dials,  was  erected  on  its  site. 

The  parish  contains  the  tithings  of  Chaddenwick,  Wood- 
lands, and  Zeals.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall. Mere  Park  was  anciently  a  royal  residence.  Mere 
Woodlands  was  a  manorial  seat  of  the  Dodingtons.  Ashfield 
Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Stour,  ri.ses  at  the  foot  of  a  chalk 
hill  and  turns  several  mills.  A  British  camp,  called  White 
Sheet,  is  on  a  hill  to  the  NW  of  the  town.  Pen  Pits,  several 
thousand  rudely  circular  holes,  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  value, 
i:200  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The 
rectory  of  Zeals  Green  is  a  separate  benefice. 

Mere  or  Meer,  a  parish  in  Lmcolnshire,  2  miles  E  from 
Potter  Hanworth  station  on  the  Great  Northern  and  Great 
Eastern  Joint  line,  and  i^  SSE  from  Lincoln.  Post  town, 
Lincoln  ;  money  order  and  telegi'aph  office,  Branston.  Acre- 
age, 1395;  population,  72.  Mere  Hall  is  a  chief  residence, 
partly  modern  and  partly  dating  from  1621.  A  preceptoiy 
of  Knights  Templars  was  established  herein  1200,  and  round 
this  a  considerable  village  grew  up,  the  ruins  of  which  can 
still  be  traced.  Mere  Hospital  was  founded  before  1246  as  a 
lazar  house,  and  its  valuable  property,  after  many  generations 
of  scandalous  misappropriation  and  shameless  robbery,  is 
now  admmistered  under  a  scheme  approved  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  chiefly  among  the  schools  of  Lincoln.  There  is 
a  mission  chapel,  which  is  served  by  the  students  of  the 
Bishop's  Hostel  in  Lincoln. 

Mere  Brow,  a  village  in  Tarleton  parish,  Lancashire,  lOJ 
miles  SW  of  Preston,  and  3J  from  RulFord  station  on  the 
L.  &  Y.R.  Post  town,  Preston ;  money  order  office,  Croston ; 
telegi-aph  office,  Hesketh  Bank.  It  has  a  Primitive  Method- 
ist chapel  and  a  chapel  of  ease. 

Mere  Green,  a  hamlet  in  Sutton  Coldfield  parish,  War- 
wickshire, near  Icknield  Street  and  the  boundary  with  Staf- 
fordshire, IJ  mile  NNW  of  Sutton  Coldfield.  It  has  a  post 
and  money  order  office  under  Birmingham  ;  telegraph  office, 
Sutton  Coldfield. 

Merehay  or  Meerhay,  a  place  in  the  NW  of  Dorsetshire, 
IJ  mile  NE  of  Beaminster. 

Merehouse,  a  township  in  Baschurch  parish,  Salop,  7J 
miles  NW  of  Shrewsbury.  It  has  a  mere  with  an  area  of  6 
acres  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  British  fortification. 

Meresea.     See  Mersea. 

Merevale,  a  parish  in  Wm-wicksbire  and  Leicestershire, 
on  Watling  Stieet,  the  Coventry  Canal,  and  the  river  Anker, 
and  1  mile  W  by  S  of  Atherstone.  Post  town,  Atherstone. 
Acreage  of  the  Warwickshire  portion,  890;  population,  103; 
of  the  whole  parish,  193.  Merevale  Hall  stands  on  an 
eminence  about  400  feet  above  sea-level,  commanding  a  fine 
view,  and  is  sun-ounded  by  a  beautiful  park.  A  Cistercian 
abbey  was  founded  in  1148  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Ferrers,  and 
is  now  represented  by  some  interesting  fragments  and  founda- 
tions of  its  buildings.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in 
the  diocese  of  Worcester;  gross  value,  £26.  The  church,  it 
is  supposed  from  the  style  of  the  ai'chitecture,  must  have  been 
bnilt  after  the  Reformation ;  contains  three  stone  coffins, 
several  ancient  brasses,  a  fine  alabaster  tomb  of  Lord  Fen'ers, 
and  monuments  of  the  Stratfords  and  the  Dugdales. 

Merewood.     See  Marwood,  Devonshire. 

Mereworth,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The  village 
stands  2i  miles  ^VNW  of  Wateringbury  station  on  the  S.E.R., 
and  7  W  by  S  of  Maidstone.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  under  Maidstone.  Acreage  of  parish,  2556 ; 
population,  755.  The  manor  belonged  to  John  de  Mere- 
worth,  the  crusader,  passed  to  the  Fitzalans,  the  Beauchamps, 
the  Nevilles,  the  Fanes,  the  Stapletons,  and  the  Boscawens. 
Mereworth  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Barons  le  Deapeucer, 
which  barony  is  now  held  by  Viscount  Falmouth,  was  built 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  ccntnry  after  the  model  of 
Palladio's  Villa  Capri,  has  at  its  sides  detached  kitchens  and 
offices  in  a  style  similar  to  itself,  and  stands  amid  very  beauti- 
ful scenery.     Votes  Court  is  the  seat  of  Viscount  Torrington. 
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Hops  and  frait  are  extensively  gi-own.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy 
in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  value,  £520  with  residence. 
The  chnrch  was  built  in  1746,  in  lieu  of  a  previous  one 
which  stood  on  part  of  the  site  of  Mereworth  Castle,  is  in 
the  Classical  style,  with  a  portico  and  a  lofty  steeple,  and 
contains  some  old  monuments  of  the  Nevilles  and  the  Fanes, 
removed  to  it  from  the  former  church.  Walpole  describes 
its  steeple  as  "  so  tall  that  the  poor  church  curtsies  under  it 
like  Mary  Rich  in  a  vast  high-crowned  hat." 

Meriadog,  a  township  in  St  Asaph  parish,  Denbighshire, 
on  the  river  Clwyd,  1  mile  S  of  St  Asaph.  Numerous  lime- 
stone caves  are  here,  from  30  to  40  feet  high,  and  the  rocks 
abound  in  fossils,  and  have  veins  of  barytes. 

Meriden,  a  village,  a  parish,  and  the  head  of  a  poor-law 
anion  in  Warwickshire.  The  village  stands  in  a  valley  near 
the  seat  and  park  of  the  Eai-1  of  Aylesford,  2J  miles  E  of 
Hampton  Junction  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.E.  and  M.E., 
and  5J  WNW  of  Coventry;  was  formerly  called  Alspath, 
figures  in  Dugdale's  description  as  "  having  some  good  inns 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  and  grown  of  late  times 
to  the  credit  of  a  village,  utterly  eclipsing  its  former  name  ;" 
presents  a  very  agreeable  appearance  ;  retains  on  a  green  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  cross,  which  once  was  regai'ded  as  mark- 
ing the  centre  of  England ;  and  has  a  workhouse,  a  police 
station,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under 
Coventry.  The  parish  comprises  3099  acres;  population, 
including  workhouse,  789.  The  parish  council,  under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of  sis  members. 
The  manor  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Aylesford.  Meriden  Hall 
belongs  to  the  Digby  family.  Meriden  House  is  another  chief 
residence.  Forest  Hall  is  used  by  a  society  of  archers,  and 
contains  a  horn  said  to  have  been  used  by  Robin  Hood,  and 
many  other  curiosities.  The  liviug  is  a  Ticar.age  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Worcester ;  gross  value,  £175  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Earl  of  Aylesford.  The  church  stands  on  an  eminence, 
a  short  distance  from  the  village,  is  ancient  and  was  restored 
in  1883,  and  consists  of  nave,  two  aisles,  and  chancel,  with 
a  tower. 

Merioneth  or  Merionethshire,  a  maritime  county  of 
North  Wales,  bounded  on  the  NWby  Carnarvonshu-e,  on  the 
N  by  Carnarvonshire  and  Denbighshire,  on  the  NE  by  Den- 
bighshire, on  the  SE  by  Montgomeryshire,  on  the  S  by  Car- 
diganshire, and  on  the  W  by  Cardigan  Bay  or  the  Irish  Sea. 
It  is  separated  from  part  of  Carnarvonshire  by  the  ravine  of 
the  Glaslyn  river,  from  parts  of  Denbighshire  and  Mont- 
gomeryshire by  the  watershed  of  the  Berwyn  Mountains,  and 
from  part  of  Montgomeryshire  and  from  Cadiganshii-e  by  the 
river  Dovey.  Its  outline  is  somewhat  triangular,  with  the 
sides  facing  the  N,  the  SE,  and  the  W.  Its  greatest  length, 
south-westward,  from  the  NE  angle  2  j  miles  beyond  Gwydd- 
elwern  to  the  SW  angle  at  Aberdovey,  is  46  miles ;  its 
gi'eatest  breadth  in  the  opposite  du^ection  is  29  miles ;  its 
mean  breadth  is  about  loi  miles ;  its  circuit  is  about  140 
miles,  30  of  which  are  coast ;  and  its  area  is  427,810  acres. 
The  surface  is  very  mountainous.  The  county,  proportion- 
ately to  its  extent,  contains  a  larger  aggregate  of  lofty  upland 
than  any  other  county  of  Wales.  One  irregular  group  in  the 
NW  connects  with  the  gi'eat  Snowdonian  range  in  Carnarvon- 
shire, and  culminates  in  the  summits  of  Moelwyn  and  Cy- 
necht  at  altitudes  of  2529  and  2370  feet.  A  vast  triangular 
gi-onp,  with  much  tableland,  commences  immediately  E  of  the 
preceding  group,  is  separated  from  it  partly  by  a  narrow 
glen,  partly  by  a  wild  peat  morass,  extends  eastward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Bala,  and  culminates  in  Arenig  at  an  altitude  of 
2800  feet.  A  lofty  oblong  range  is  separated  from  the  first 
group  by  the  vale  of  Festiniog,  lies  W  of  the  second  gi'oup, 
extends  southward  to  the  estuary  of  the  Mawddach,  measures 
nearly  15  miles  in  length  and  about  7  in  breadth,  and  cul- 
minates in  Craig-dwrg  and  Ehinog-fawr  at  altitudes  of  2100 
and  2390  feet.  A  comparatively  small  but  very  magnificent 
group  rises  immediately  S  of  the  estuary  of  the  Mawddach, 
consists  chiefly  of  Cader-Idris  with  its  spurs  and  offshoots, 
and  culminates  in  Pen-y-Gader  and  Mynydd-^Ioel  at  alti- 
tudes of  2949  and  2835  feet  A  great  chain  commences 
near  the  SW  extremity,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdovey,  extends 
in  a  well-defined  wavy  line  north-eastward  to  tlie  vicinity  of 
Corwen,  forms  a  gi-and  barrier  along  the  SE  frontier  of  nearly 
the  entire  length  of  the  county ;  commeuccs  in  .^Tan-y-Ges- 
Eel,  with  a  culminating  altitude  of  2224  feet,  splits  near 
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Dinas  Mawddwy  into  two  lines  slightly  diverging  from  each 
other,  the  one  going  north-north-eastward,  the  other  con- 
tinuing north-eastward  ;  rises  in  the  north-north-easterly  line 
to  a  culminating  altitude  of  2972  feet  in  the  summit  of 
Aran  Mawddwy,  forms  throughout  the  north-easterly  line 
the  Berwyn  Mouutains,  whose  watershed  divides  the  county 
from  Montgomeryshire  and  Denbighshire,  and  culminates  in 
these  mountains  on  the  summit  of  Cader  Ferwyn  or  Berwyn 
at  an  altitude  of  2716  feet.  The  general  surface  presents  to 
a  dull  eye  a  bleak  and  dreary  appearance,  but  presents  to  a 
quick  one  a  vast  amount  of  picturesqueness  and  romance.  It 
has  not  the  stupendous  craggy  wUdness  of  Carnarvonshure, 
but  is  equal  to  it  in  calm  sublimity,  and  superior  in  richness, 
variety,  and  beauty.  The  mountains,  if  not  so  high,  dis- 
play more  varied  and  beautiful  colourmg,  as  well  as  a  more 
correct  and  elegant  outline.  Some  of  the  finest,  too,  have 
the  advantage  of  rising  from  low  levels  around  magnificent 
glens  in  such  a  manner  that  their  height,  as  seen  from  good 
standpoints,  often  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  greater  than  it 
really  is.  Both  the  glens  and  the  mountain  sides  also  are 
much  better  wooded  than  those  of  CamaiTonshire,  and  they 
derive  from  that  circumstance,  in  combination  with  their 
own  features,  a  richness  of  scenery  which,  in  many  parts, 
assimilates  them  to  some  of  the  most  admbed  portions  of 
Switzerland.  The  streams,  likewise,  abound  in  cascades ;  the 
estuaries  of  the  Mawddach,  the  Traeth  Bach,  and  the  Dovey 
strike  gi*andly  inwai'd  from  the  sea,  and  the  coast  exhibits  a 
constant  succession  of  striking  and  varied  views. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Dee,  draining  all  the  NE  region 
through  the  lake  of  Bala,  along  the  exquisite  vale  of  Edeyr- 
nion,  and  past  Conven  to  the  vicinity  of  LlangoUen ;  the 
Dovey  or  Dyfi,  running  along  much  of  the  SE  boundary 
under  Ai'ran-y-Gessel  to  the  sea  at  Aberdovey ;  the  Dysynni, 
descending  from  Cader  Idris  to  the  sea  in  the  vicinity  of 
Towyn  ;  the  Jlaw  or  Mawddach,  making  two  gi-and  falls, 
expanding  into  estuary  in  the  vicinity  of  Dolgelly,  and  going 
thence  to  the  sea  at  Barmouth ;  the  Glyu,  with  a  fall  of  200 
feet;  the  Cynfael,  with  a  fall  of  40  feet;  the  Dwyryd,  the 
Glaslyn,  the  Eden,  and  others.  The  principal  lake  is  that 
of  Bala;  others  are  Talyllyn,  Elider,  Treweiyn,  Y-cwm- 
bychan,  Bodlyn,  Cwm  Howei,  Glyu,  Arrenig,  and  Y-cae ; 
and  there  are  about  fifty  more,  mostly  pools  or  tarns,  in  the 
cwms  or  hollows  of  the  mountains.  The  rooks  are  chiefly 
Cambrian  and  Silurian,  of  similar  character  to  those  of 
Snowdonia.  Slates  prevail  through  a  gi-eat  portion  ;  a  bluish 
gi'ey  limestone  abounds  in  the  NE  ;  and  igneous  rocks  are 
largely  protruded  around  the  estuary  of  the  Maw,  particularly 
on  its  S  side,  and  thence  towai'd  the  NNE.  Slate  is  exten- 
sively quai-ried  ;  limestone  is  much  used  for  manure  ;  copper 
ores  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Towyn,  Dolgelly,  Barmouth,  and 
Aberdovey ;  lead  ores  are  found  near  Towyn,  Llanaber,  Dol- 
gelly, Tremadoc,  Llanelltyd.  and  Dinas  Mawddwy ;  and  small 
quantities  of  silver  and  gold  have  been  found  near  Dolgelly. 
Grouse  is  plentiful  in  some  of  the  mountains ;  partridges  are 
numerous  in  the  low  tracts ;  and  fish  of  various  kinds  abound 
in  the  principal  streams  and  lakes. 


Agkicultueal  Statistics,  1896. 


Com  Crops, 15.188 

Green  Crops 3746 

Clover,  Sainfoin,  Grasses,  13,921 
Permanent  Pasture, .    .  119,243 

Bare  Fallow 134 

Orchards 29 

Market  Gardens,  ...  12 

Small  Fruit 20 

Nursery  Grounds,    .    .      — 
Woods  and  Plantations,  13,750 


Live  Stock. 


No. 


Horses — Used  solely  for 

Agriculture,.  2,923 
"  Unbroken,  .  .  1,967 
"        Mares  kept  for 

Breeding,  .    ,       474 
Cows  and  Heifers  in  Milk 

or  Calf, 13,699 

Other  Cattle,    ....  24,086 

Sheep, 405,791 

Pigs 9564 


The  soils  are  various.  The  vales  and  the  sheltered  por- 
tions of  the  coast  contain  some  fertile  fields,  but  even  the 
best  tracts  elsewhere  are  comparatively  sterile.  About  one- 
half  of  the  entire  ai-ea  is  waste  or  common.  The  inhabitants 
depend  chiefly  for  support  on  sheep  and  cattle,  on  wool  and 
the  produce  of  the  dairy.  The  dwellings  of  the  peasantry 
iu  gener.al  are  extremely  rude  ;  the  farm  buildings  themselves 
for  the  most  part  are  very  poor ;  the  fences  are  of  stone  or 
sods ;  and  the  chief  fuel  is  peat.  Upland  farms  are  measured 
not  by  acres,  but  by  the  number  of  cattle  or  sheep  they  are 
considered  able  to  maintain.     The  cattle  on  the  hills  are 
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small,  but  those  in  some  of  the  low  tracts  are  an  old,  large, 
black  Welsh  breed.  The  sheep  are  whitefaced  and  coarse- 
TCOolled,  from  9  to  12  lb.  per  quarter.  Goats  till  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  were  reared  in  great  numbers,  but  they 
were  less  compensating  than  sheep — they  injured  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  they  went  generally  into  disuse.  A  hardy  breed  of 
ponies,  called  merlins,  are  bred  on  the  Berwyns  and  on  some 
of  the  other  mountains.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture, 
but  these  to  no  gi-eat  extent,  and  principally  around  Bala, 
Corweu,  and  Dolgelly,  are  flannel  webs  and  knit  stockings. 
The  Cambrian  railway  coming  in  from  Carnarvonshire  goes 
along  the  coast  past  Harlech,  Barmouth,  Towyn,  and  Aber- 
dovey  to  Glendovey  Junction.  The  G.W.R.  enters  the  NE 
corner  of  the  county  near  Corwen,  and  goes  south-westward 
past  Bala  and  Dolgelly,  whence  a  branch  of  the  Cambrian 
railway  goes  on  to  Barmouth.  From  Bala  a  branch  of  the 
G.W.K.  traverses  the  N  of  the  county  to  Festiniog,  where 
it  meets  the  Festiniog  line  coming  from  Portmadoc,  and  the 
L.  &  N.W.  line,  which  enters  the  county  here  from  the  north. 
There  are  also  three  short  lines  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
county. 

The  administrative  county  of  Merioneth  is  co-extensive 
with  the  ancient  or  geographical  county.  It  is  not  divided 
for  parliamentary  pm'poses,  and  contains  no  parliamentai-y 
borough.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is  divided 
into  six  petty  sessional  divisions.  It  has  no  municipal 
borough.  It  contains  thirty-four  civil  parishes  and  parts  of 
two  others,  and  thirty-seven  ecclesiastical  parishes  and  dis- 
tricts and  parts  of  four  others.  It  is  included  partly  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor  and  pai'tly  in  that  of  St  Asaph.  Acre- 
age, 427,810  ;  population,  49,212.  The  market-towns  ai-e 
Corwen,  Bala,  Dolgelly,  Dinas  Mawddwy,  Harlech,  Bar- 
mouth, and  Towyn;  and  there  are  upwards  of  120  villages 
and  hamlets.  The  chief  seats  are  Glanylyn,  Maesy  Newadd, 
Nannau,  Hengwrt,  Cors-y-Gedol,  Brouhaulog,  Caeiynwch, 
Peniarth,  Glyn,  Ehiwlas,  Eiig,  Aberhirnant,  Crogen,  Tal- 
garth, Tanybwlch,  and  Ynysmaengwyn.  The  county  is 
governed  by  a  lord  lieutenant  and  a  county  council,  consist- 
ing of  14  aldermen  and  42  councillors.  It  is  in  the  north- 
western miUtary  district,  the  North  Wales  judicial  ciixuit, 
and  sends  one  member  to  Parliament.  The  Lent  assizes  are 
held  at  Bala,  and  the  summer  ones  at  Dolgelly. 

According  to  the  census  returns  issued  in  1893,  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  people  of  the  county  were : — Professional, 
1191  males  and  513  females ;  domestic,  135  males  and  4715 
females ;  commercial,  1469  males  and  20  females  ;  agricul- 
tural, 6881  males  and  605  females ;  fishing,  12  males  and  1 
female;  industrial,  10,635  males  and  1936  females;  and 
"  unoccupied,"  including  retired  business  men,  pensioners, 
those  living  on  their  own  means,  and  others  not  specified, 
3983  males  and  17,708  females;  or  a  total  m  the  county  of 
24,306  males  and  25,498  females.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  leading  industoies  was  as  follows : — Slate 
quarriers,  3959 ;  agricultural  labourers,  2872 ;  farmers, 
2433  ;  and  general  labourers,  1056.  The  chief  occupations  of 
women  were — domestic  service,  with  a  total  of  4248 ;  mil- 
linery and  dressmaking,  951.  There  were  also  in  the  county 
69  bliud  persons,  20  deaf,  34  deaf  and  dumb,  and  96  men- 
tally deranged.  There  were  45,856  persons  able  to  speak 
only  the  Welsh  language,  and  12,023  who  could  speak  both 
Welsh  and  English. 

Merioneth  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Mervinia,  and  to 
the  ancient  Welsh  as  Meironydd ;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Jleirion,  son  of  Tibiawn,  and  grandson 
of  Cunedda,  a  noble  native  chieftain  who,  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, drove  the  Irisli  from  the  territory,  and  obtained  in 
guerdon  of  his  sen'ices  extensive  local  possessions.  It  was 
inhabited  by  the  Ordovices  ;  was  included  by  the  Romans 
in  their  Britannia  Prima;  was  divided  by  Roderick  Mawr 
between  the  kingdoms  of  AberiFraw  and  Powys ;  and  was 
constituted  a  county  by  Henry  VIIL  It  made  no  figure  in 
history  in  either  the  Saxon  or  the  Norman  times ;  yet  it  was 
the  scene  of  many  of  those  unnatural  confiicts  between  tribe 
and  tribe  which  disgrace  the  annals  of  Wales  ;  and  it  after- 
wards, particularly  about  Harlech,  played  an  important  part 
in  the  movements  of  Owen  Glendower  and  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  Druidical  remains  are  at  Mocl-y-Goedog,  Cors- 
y-Gedol,  Llwyngwril,  and  Trawsfynydd.  Pillar  stones  or 
cau-ns  are  at  Trwyn,  Llech  Idris,  Beddau-Gwyi--Ardudwy, 


and  near  Corwen.  Ancient  British  camps  or  forts  are  at 
Tommen-y-Bala,  Castell  Prysor,  Castell- Ddinas-Gortin, 
Craig-y-Ddmas,  Moel  Orthrwm,  and  Caer  Drewyn.  The 
Sarn  Helen  Way  went  through  the  county  northwai'd  by 
Roman  camps  at  Pennal,  Cefn  Caer,  Castell  Prysor,  Maen- 
twrog,  and  Ehyd-ar-Helen,toTommen-y-Mm-,  anciently  called 
Hereri  Mons ;  and  the  Sarn  Hir  Way  or  Southern  Watling 
Street  went  thence  by  Caer  Gai  near  Bala  and  through  the 
Bwlch-y-Buarth  Pass  into  Montgomeryshire.  An  interesting 
mediaeval  castle  is  at  Harlech ;  and  remains  of  four  others 
ai-e  at  Castell  Prysor,  Castell-y-Beri,  Carndochon,  and  Muv- 
caston.  Cm-ious  old  mansions  are  at  Llys  Bradwen,  Towyn, 
Sychnant,  and  some  other  places.  An  old  abbey  is  at 
Cymmer,  and  was  the  only  editice  of  its  class  in  the  county 
at  the  Reformation. 

Merkjew.     See  Marazion. 

Merlin's  Hill.     See  Aeergwilly. 

Merridge,  a  hamlet  inSpaxton  parish,  Somerset,  4  j  miles 
W  of  Bridgwater. 

Merrifield,  a  place  in  the  E  of  Cornwall,  3^  miles  NE  of 
Liskeard. 

Merrifield,  a  place  in  Antony  parish,  Cornwall,  near  Tor 
Point,  li  mile  W  of  Davenport.  A  church  was  erected  here 
in  1866  at  a  cost  of  about  XoOOO,  and  is  a  handsome  edifice 
in  the  Pointed  style. 

Merril  Grange,  a  place  in  the  N\V  of  Leicestershire,  3^ 
miles  S  of  Castle  Donington. 

Merrington  or  Kirk  Merrington,  a  village,  a  township, 
and  a  pai-ish  in  Durham.  The  village  stands  on  an  eminence,- 
IJ  mile  SSE  of  Spennymoor  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  and  4i 
miles  ENE  of  Bishop  Auckland ;  adjoins  the  ground  on  which 
the  English  forces  encamped  before  the  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross;  comm.ands  a  very  extensive  view  along  the  valley  of 
the  Wear  and  to  the  hills  of  Yorkshire ;  is  a  large  place ;  and 
has  a  post  and  money  order  office  of  the  name  of  Kirk  Mer- 
rington under  Ferryhill;  telegraph  office,  Mount  Pleasant. 
The  township,  including  part  of  Low  Spennymoor,  comprises 
1961  acres;  population,  2128;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish 
of  Kirk  Men'ingtou,  2638.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
township  of  Middlestone.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1894,. 
for  parish  council  purposes,  divided  the  township  of  Kirk 
Merrington  into  two  separate  parishes,  one  called  Merang- 
ton  and  the  other  Merrington  Lane.  Coal  is  worked.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Durham ;  net  value, 
£270  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Dm-ham,  who  are  lords  of  the  manor.  The  old  church  was 
Norman  and  of  interesting  chai-acter,  and  was  the  scene  ia 
1144  of  a  furious  fray  between  W.  Comyn,  who  invaded  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  and  three  barons  of  the  bishopric- 
palatinate.  The  present  church  was  built  in  1854  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one  and  in  imitation  of  it ;  is  of  oblong  form 
with  a  massive  central  tower  72  feet  high  ;  and  retains  the 
chancel-screen  of  the  old  church.  The  churchyard  contains 
an  incised  coifin-shaped  stone  said  to  mark  the  grave  of  Hodge 
of  Feny  who  slew  the  famous  Brawn.  The  vicarage  of  Ferry- 
hill  is  a  separate  benefice.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel  here 
and  also  at  Low  Spennymoor. 

Merrington,  a  hamlet  in  Preston  Gubbals  parish,  Salop, 
5i  miles  NNW  of  Shrewsbury. 

Merriott,  a  i-illage  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The  til- 
lage stands  3  miles  N  of  Crewkerne  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R. 
It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Crew- 
kerae.  Acreage  of  parish,  1750;  population,  1349.  The 
parish  council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  con- 
sists of  seven  members,  and  the  village  sends  two  repre- 
sentatives to  the  district  council.  Canvas  works  adjoin  th& 
parish  and  employ  about  200  workpeople.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells;  value,  £240  with 
residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Biistoh  The- 
church  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  architectm-e,  was  re- 
stored and  enlarged  in  1851,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
porch,  and  tower,  and  a  triple  cliancel  in  the  Early  English 
style.  An  oak  lych-gate  was  erected  in  1888.  There  are  Con- 
gi'egational,  Wesleyan,  and  Plymouth  Brethren  chapels ;  also 
a  working-men's  institute  with  library  and  reading-rooms, 
and  a  church  mission  room. 

Merrow,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  SuiTey.  The  village 
stands  under  downs  of  its  own  name,  2J  miles  ENE  of 
Guildford  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  with  a  post,  money 
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<jrJev,and  telegraph ofEce  under  Guildford.  Acreage  of  parish, 
1629  ;  population,  1293.  The  parish  council,  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of  nine  members.  Part  of 
the  land  was  once  royal  demesne,  and  most  belongs  now  to 
Earl  Onslow.  A  large  portion  is  open  down.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester;  gross  value,  £196 
with  residence.  Patron,  Earl  Onslow.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1842,  and  restored  and  enlarged  in  1881 ;  consists 
et  nave,  N  and  S  aisles,  transept,  and  chancel,  with  tower  and 
spire.  The  S  transept,  formerly  used  by  the  Onslow  family 
as  a  burying-place,  has  been  restored  by  the  present  Earl  for 
the  use  of  the  congregation,  and  a  large  vault  in  the  church- 
yard is  now  used  as  the  family  burying-place.  There  is  a 
Congregational  chapel. 

Merryhill  Green,  a  place  in  the  E  of  Berks,  3J  miles 
NW  of  Wokingham. 

Merry  Lees,  a  place  in  the  W  of  Leicestershire,  on  the 
M.R.,  4J  miles  NE  of  Market  Bosworth. 

Merry  Maidens,  a  Druidical  circle  in  St  Buryan  parish, 
Cornwall,  4J  miles  SW  of  Penzance.  It  once  had  nineteen 
stones ;  it  still  has  sixteen  in  upright  position ;  and  it  has 
twelve  of  these  in  the  form  of  a  ring  82  feet  in  diameter. 

Merryn,  St,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  on  the  coast,  2  miles 
WSW  of  Padstow,  and  8  from  Wadebridge  station  on  the 
G.W.R.  and  L.  &  S.W.E.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Pad- 
stow  ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Padstow.  Acreage, 
3946  ;  population,  489.  Harlyn,  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Peter  family,  commands  a  splendid  sea  view.  The  surface  is 
exceedingly  diversified,  and  the  coast  is  lined  by  high  rugged 
chfis.  The  rocks  are  crystallme  and  schistose,  and  include 
veins  of  lead  and  antimony.  Koofing  slate  is  quarried,  and 
a  dark-coloured  trap  almost  equal  to  marble  is  worked.  A 
small  quay,  constructed  in  1794,  is  under  Catacluse  Cliff. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Truro ;  value,  £240 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Truro.  The  chm"ch 
is  ancient  and  pretty  good,  was  partly  rebuilt  of  Catacluse 
stone,  and  contains  a  curiously  carved  trap-rock  font.  There 
is  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  A  church  formerly  stood  near  Harlyn, 
and  has  left  some  remains.  A  lighthouse  stands  on  Trevose 
Head  in  this  parish. 

Mersea  (or  the  Marsh  Isle),  an  island  in  Essex,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Colne,  averagely  3^  miles 
WSW  of  Brightlingsea  station  on  the  Tendring  Hundred 
branch  of  the  G.E.R.,  and  7J  S  by  E  of  Colchester.  It  has 
an  oval  form,  5  miles  long  and  2|  broad;  is  bounded  along 
the  S  side  by  the  sea  between  the  mouth  of  the  Colne  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater;  and  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  along  the  N  side  by  Pyefleet  Creek,  famous  for 
oysters,  crossed  by  a  causeway,  and  dry  at  low  water.  The 
island  is  prevaihngly  flat,  but  fertile  and  wooded,  and  is 
divided  into  the  two  pai'ishes  of  East  Mersea  and  West 
Mersea.  It  was  known  to  the  Saxons  as  Meresige ;  it  seems 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Romans,  probably  as  a  good 
station  for  defending  the  neighbouring  rivers  and  coasts; 
and  it  was  for  a  brief  period  in  994  held  by  the  Danes. 
Traces  of  several  ban^ows  are  on  it ;  a  large  mosaic  pave- 
ment, ascertained  to  extend  under  West  Mersea  church,  was 
discovered  in  1730  ;  and  some  other  antiquities  have  been 
found.  A  strong  dyke  or  sea-wall  defends  the  entire  island. 
Some  good  descriptions  of  this  portion  of  Essex  and  its 
people  will  be  found  in  the  novel  "  Mehalah,"  written  by  the 
Eev  S.  Baring  Gould,  who  was  rector  for  some  years. 

Mersea,  East,  a  paiish  in  Essex,  1  mile  WSW  of  Bright- 
lingsea station  on  the  Tendring  Hundred  branch  of  the  G.E.E. 
by  ferry,  and  10  miles  S  by  E  of  Colchester.  It  comprises 
the  eastern  part  of  Mersea  Island,  and  has  a  post  office  under 
Colchester ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office.  West  Mersea. 
Acreage,  1989  ;  population,  247.  The  living  is  a  rectory  m 
the  diocese  of  St  Albans ;  net  value,  £297  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Crown.  The  chm'ch,  which  is  an  ancient  bnild- 
ing,  partly  of  the  Perpendicular  and  partly  of  the  Decorated 
styles,  dates  from  the  14th  century,  stands  on  a  declivity 
near  the  E  end  of  the  island,  has  a  commanding  view  of  the 
sea,  and  consists  of  nave,  N  aisle,  chancel,  and  N  chapel, 
with  an  embattled  tower.  The  tower  serves  as  a  landmark, 
and  was  formerly  sm-mounted  by  a  beacon. 

Mersea,  West,  a  parish  in  Essex,  6  miles  S  from  Wivenhoe 
station  on  the  Tendring  Hundred  branch  of  the  G.E.E.,  and 
10  S  by  W  of  Colchester.  It  comprises  the  western  part  of 
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Mersea  Island,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  under  Colchester  and  a  coastguard  station.  Acreage, 
3193 ;  population,  1171.  A  Benedictine  priory  was  here,  a 
cell  to  St  Audouin's  in  Rouen,  and  passed  to  the  D'Arcies  of 
St  Osyth.  Two  islets,  one  of  them  called  Cobmarsh,  lie 
adjacent  in  Salcott  Creek.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  St  Albans  ;  net  value,  £188  with  residence.  The 
church,  a  building  of  stone  and  flint  showing  traces  of  Nor- 
man work,  consists  of  nave,  S  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a 
tower,  and  is  good.  There  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan 
chapels. 

Mersey,  The,  a  river  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashhe.  It  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Govt  and  the  Etherow,  at 
the  boundary  between  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Compstall ;  it  runs  in  a  winding  course  west- 
ward to  Stockport,  and  is  there  joined  by  the  Tame ;  it 
thence  runs  windingly  along  the  boundary  between  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,  past  Northenden,  Ashton -upon -Mersey, 
Can'ington,  Warburton,  and  Wanington  to  Rancorn ;  it  is 
joined  by  the  Irwell  on  the  right  bank  below  CaiTington, 
and  by  the  Bollin  on  the  left  bank  below  Warburton ;  it 
begins  to  expand  slowly  and  slightly  into  estuaiy  below  War- 
rington ;  it  becomes  decidedly  estuarial,  with  a  breadth  of 
fully  2  miles,  about  2  miles  below  Runcorn,  and  there  is 
joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Wearer ;  it  thence  makes  a 
demi-semicircular  bend  to  the  sea  a  little  below  Liverpool. 
In  this  bend,  at  Eastham,  are  the  docks  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  which  was  opened  for  traffic 
in  1894.  It  forms  in  its  lowest  reach  the  most  largely 
frequented  harbour  in  the  world.  Its  characters  as  an  estu- 
ary, and  its  capacities  and  adjuncts  as  a  harbour,  are  noticed 
in  the  article  Liverpool.  Its  entire  course  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Goyt  and  the  Etherow  to  the  decided  expansion 
into  estuary  below  Runcorn,  measured  in  straight  lines,  with- 
out including  its  windings,  is  about  32  miles, 

Mersey  Beaton.     See  Heaton  Mersey. 

Mersey  Road,  a  station  on  the  S  border  of  Lancashure, 
on  the  Cheshu-e  Lines  Committee  railway,  between  Gai-ston 
and  Otterspool. 

Mersham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The  village 
stands  li  mile  NNW  of  Smeeth  station  on  tlie  S.E.E.,  and 
3j  miles  SE  of  Ashford.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  under  Ashford.  Acreage  of  parish,  2680  ; 
population,  704.  Mersham  Hatch  is  a  seat  of  the  Knatch- 
huUs,  has  belonged  to  that  family  since  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  is  a  red  brick  mansion,  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  gross 
value,  £648  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  church  is  ancient  but  excellently  restored, 
comprises  naves,  aisle,  and  chancel,  and  contains  many  memo- 
rials to,  with  the  private  chapel  of,  the  KnatchbuU  family. 

Merstham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Sun-ey.  The  village 
has  a  station  on  the  S.E.R.,  19  miles  from  London,  and  3  NE 
of  Eeigate.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office 
under  Red  Hill.  Acreage  of  parish,  2599  ;  population,  937. 
The  manor  was  given  in  1018  by  Ethelstan,  son  of  Etheked 
II.,  to  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  and  remained  with  it  till 
the  dissolution.  Merstham  House  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Hylton. 
A  peculiar  kind  of  stone  has  been  quamed  in  the  paiisli  from  a 
very  early  period;  was  once  esteemed  of  so  much  importance  as 
to  be  kept  under  the  control  of  the  Crown  ;  was  used  in  the 
erection  of  Heniy  VIII.'s  chapel  at  Westminster,  and  of 
some  parts  of  Windsor  Castle ;  is  a  gi'eyish  gi-een  arenaceous 
limestone,  lying  under  a  grey  calcareous  mai'I ;  is  soft  at 
removal  from  the  quany,  but  acquires  hardness  by  exposure ; 
resists  heat  so  remarkably  as  to  be  chai-acterized  as  fire-stone; 
and  is  now  used  chiefly  for  hearths  and  furnaces.  Chalk 
rock  abounds,  is  calcined  to  be  used  as  lime,  and  was  formerly 
worked  on  a  large  scale.  A  tunnel  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  railway,  1820  yards  long,  occurs  immediately  N 
of  the  village.  The  parish  was  traversed  by  the  ancient 
Pilgrim's  road  to  Canterbury.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Rochester;  net  value,  £330  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  church  stands 
on  a  knoll  among  fine  old  trees  at  the  E  end  of  the  village, 
includes  some  Early  English  portions  but  is  mainly  Later 
Enghsh,  shows  the  palm  leaf,  the  maik  of  the  early  crusade, 
among  the  decorations  of  its  chancel-arch,  and  contams  a 
curious  double  piscina  of  Decorated  character,  a  square  Nor- 
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man  font,  some  excellent  stained  glass,  notably  the  E  end 
window,  four  brasses  from  1472,  and  some  handsome  monu- 
ments to  the  JoUiffe  family.  There  is  a  Baptist  chapel.  A 
spring  breaks  out  in  wet  seasons  in  a  pool  at  the  foot  of  the 
church-knoll,  and  very  deep  wells,  one  of  them  210  feet  deep, 
occur  in  various  pai'ts,  the  water  of  which  is  excellent. 

Merston,  a  hamlet  in  Shorne  parish,  Kent,  2  miles  NW 
of  Strood.  It  consists  only  of  a  few  labourers'  cottages, 
•and  it  formerly  was  politically,  and  is  still  ecclesiastically,  a 
parish.    There  is  no  church.    Bishop  Hildesley  was  a  native. 

Merston,  Somerset.     See  Marston  Magna. 

Merston,  .i  parish  in  Sussex,  half  a  mile  S  of  Drayton 
station  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R.,3nd  2|  miles  SE  of  Chichester. 
Post  town,  Chichester.  Acreage,  718;  population,  108. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester;  value, 
.£175.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  church  is  partly 
Early  English,  and  consists  of  n-we  and  chancel. 

Merthea,  a  place  in  the  SW  of  Cornwall,  4J  miles  E  of 
Helston. 

Merther,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  on  St  Clement's  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Fal  river,  6  miles  E  by  S  of  Truro  stii- 
tion  on  the  G.W.E.  Post  town,  Probus.  Acreage,  1804 ; 
population,  223.  The  m.anor  and  most  of  the  land  belong 
to  Viscount  Falmouth.  Tresawsan,  now  a  farmhouse,  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Hals  family,  and  was  inhabited  by 
William  Hals,  author  of  the  "  Parochial  History  of  Cornwall." 
Tresilian  Bridge  spans  St  Clement's  Creek  near  the  boundary 
with  Probus  parish,  and  a  commerce  up  to  that  point  is 
earned  on  in  coal,  lime,  and  timber.  The  entrance  lodge  of 
Tregothnan,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Falmouth,  adjoins  the 
bridge,  though  the  mansion  is  4  miles  distant.  Here  was 
the  place  where  the  royal  army  suiTcndered  to  Fairfax  in 
1G46.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Truro; 
value,  £bO.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Probus.  The  church  is 
ancient  but  good,  and  has  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  wooden 
bell-turret.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  a  mission 
church. 

Merthyr,  a  Welsh  word  signifying  *'  a  mart}T,"  and 
used  in  topogi-aphical  nomenclature. 

Merthyr,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  on  the  river  Cowin, 
4  miles  W  of  Carmarthen.  Post  town,  Carmarthen.  Acre- 
age, 3076  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  287  ;  of  the  eccle- 
siastical, 219.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's  ;  gross  value,  £237  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Madame  Bevan,  of  the  Welsh  Circulating  Schools, 
was  born  at  Derllys  Court  in  this  parish,  and  was  baptized 
and  married  in  the  parish  church.  There  is  in  the  church 
a  perfect  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  by 
Bishop  Parry,  printed  in  black-letter  type  in  1620. 

Merthyr  Cynog,  a  parish  in  Brecknockshire,  on  the  river 
Honddu,  8  miles  NKW  of  Brecon,  and  comprising  the  ham- 
lets of  Lower  Dyffryn  Honddu,  Upper  Dyffryn  Honddu,  and 
Yscii-fechan.  Post  town,  Brecon.  Acreage,  17,762 ;  popu- 
lation, 659.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  An  ancient  camp 
is  at  Alltarnog,  and  two  pillar  crosses  are  at  Mynachty.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  gross  value, 
£100.  There  are  Congregational  and  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapels. 

Merthyr  Dovan,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  IJ  mile  W  of  Cardigan  station  on  the 
Taff  Vale  and  Wany  railways,  3  miles  N  of  Barry,  and  7 
SW  of  Cardiff.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegi-aph 
office,  Cadoxton  (T.S.O.),  under  Cardiff.  Acreage,  1340  ; 
population  (1881)  102,  (1891)  4279.  The  increase  in  the 
population  is  due  to  the  construction  of  the  Barry  Docks  and 
Ban-y  railway.  This  palish  forms  part  of  the  district  governed 
by  the  Barry  and  Cadoxton  district  council,  and  includes  Hol- 
ton  and  part  of  Barry  Dock.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff ;  gross  value,  £143.  The  church  is  small, 
and  was  restored  in  1887.  St  Paul's  Church,  at  East  Barry, 
was  erected  in  1893.  There  ai-e  Baptist  and  other  dissent- 
ing chapels. 

Merthyr  Mawr,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  on  the  river 
Ogmore,  near  its  influx  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  2  miles  SW 
of  Bridgend  railway  station.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Bridgend ;  money  order  and  telegi*aph  office,  Bridgend. 
Acreage,  2248  of  land  and  14  of  water,  with  19  of  adjacent 
tidal  water  and  422  of  foreshore;  population,  121.  The 
manor  belonged  formerly  to  the  Siwards  and  the  Stradlings. 
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Merthyr  M.awi-  House  is  the  seat  of  the  Nicholl  family,  and 
its  grounds  contain  two  fine  sculptured  crosses.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  gross  value,  £91. 
The  church  was  built  in  1852. 

Merthyr  Tydfil  or  Merthyr  Tydvil,  a  market-town,  a. 
pai'liamentary  borough,  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union  and 
county  court  district,  and  a  parish  in  Glamorgan.  The  town 
stands  on  the  river  Taff,  on  the  Glamorgan  Canal,  and  at  a 
convergence  of  railways,  1|  mile  SE  of  the  boundary  with 
Brecknockshire,  4  miles  W  of  the  boundai-y  with  Moninouth- 
shire,  23  NNW  of  Cardiff,  and  184  by  railway  from  London. 
It  takes  its  name  from  a  noble  lady  called  Tudfyl,  daughter 
of  a  Celtic  prince,  and  said  to  have  been  martyred  by  Pagan 
Saxons  in  the  6th  century.  It  adjoins  tracts  which  .abound 
in  traditions,  and  where  the  ancient  Britons  and  the  Saxons 
were  long  in  conflict ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Romans  for  purposes  of  mining  in  lead  and  iron  ores. 
Yet  it  never  was  more  than  a  mere  village  till  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  It  owed  its  origin  as  a  town,  and  has  acquii-ed 
immense  increase  of  population  and  great  prosperity,  entirely 
to  great  wealth  of  minerals  around  it,  together  with  the 
establishment  and  extension  of  ironworks.  It  began  to 
emerge  from  obscurity  about  1765,  when  Mr  Anthony  B.acon 
established  the  ironworks  of  Cyfarthfa,  which  supplied  the 
government  with  cannon  till  1782,  and  which  came  to  have 
seven  furnaces,  besides  vast  puddling  and  rolling  mills,  and 
passed  through  several  hands  into  the  ownership  of  Messrs 
Crawshay  and  Hill ;  and  it  acquired  additional  importance 
by  the  establishment  of  the  ironworks  of  Dowlais,  Penydarren, 
and  Plymouth,  and  by  the  working  and  export  of  mineral 
produce  and  of  manufactured  ii-on,  till  it  became  the  greatest 
seat  of  the  iron  trade  in  Great  Britain.  It  stands  on  gi'onnd 
about  500  feet  above  sea-level,  with  declivities  sufficient  for 
very  free  drainage,  and  with  exposures  abundant  for  the 
freest  ventilation,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains. 
Both  its  site  and  its  environs  were  naturally  bleak  and  wild, 
but  have  been  transformed  by  the  working  of  the  mines  and 
ironworks. 

The  town  grew  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  rather  in  detached 
gi-oups  of  offices  and  of  labourers'  cottages  around  the  several 
ironworks,  than  as  a  compact  or  continuous  town;  it  lay 
scattered  about  the  valley  and  on  the  hills.  In  recent  yeai-s 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  its  general  appearance. 
Waterworks  have  been  constracted,  and  an  ample  supply 
of  pure  water  obtained;  and  sewerage  works  were  constructed 
at  a  large  outlay  to  provide  an  efficient  system  of  drainage. 
The  public  buildings  do  not  present  any  special  features  of 
interest.  The  parish  church  is  a  plain  structure,  rebuilt  in 
1807  and  restored  in  1835.  .In  the  outer  wall  is  an  inscribed 
slab,  supposed  to  refer  to  a  brother  of  St  Tudfyl.  St  David's 
Church  was  built  in  1846  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish 
church.  There  are  other  churches  in  the  parish,  and  numerous 
chapels  for  Eoman  Catholics  and  the  principal  dissenting 
denominations.  There  are  a  large  market-hall,  a  temperance 
and  lecture  hall,  a  drill  hall  for  the  volunteers,  a  library  and 
reading-room,  an  hospital,  and  a  workhouse.  The  town  has 
a  head  post  office,  three  banks,  and  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions 
and  county  courts.  The  railway  station  serves  for  the  G.W.R., 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  Taff  Vale  railway,  Ehymney  railw.ay,  and  the 
Brecon  and  Merthyr  railway,  by  which  lines  Merthyr  is  placed 
in  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  On  a  tram- 
way running  from  the  Penydarren  Ironworks  to  the  Gla- 
morgan Canal  basin,  8  miles  from  Merthyr,  the  first 
locomotive  engine  ever  run  was  started  in  1805.  The  Gla- 
morgan Canal  is  likewise  of  value  to  the  town,  and  wiis  long 
a  highly  important  medium  of  conveyance.  The  ironworks 
have  now  for  the  most  part  been  converted  into  steel  works, 
and  the  Dowlais,  Cyfarthfa,  and  Plymouth  works  and  collieries 
give  employment  to  a  large  population.  Brewing  and  flannel 
weaving  are  also  canied  on  to  some  extent.  Markets  are  held 
on  Wednesdays  and  Satm-days,  and  fairs  are  held  on  18  March, 
18  July,  and  18  Nov.  The  town  was  made  a  parliamentary 
borough  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 ;  it  was  given  one  repre- 
sentative then,  and  another  by  the  Act  of  186/  ;  and,  as  a 
borough,  it  comprises  most  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  parish,  all  Aber- 
dare  parish,  and  chief  part  of  Vaynor  parish — the  last  in 
Brecknockshire.     Population,  104,021. 

The  parish  includes  the  hamlets  of  Dowlais  Forest,  Gel- 
lideg,  Heolwermiod,  Pentrebach,  TrehaiTis,  and  Cyfarthfa. 
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Acreage,  17,140  of  laud  and  260  of  water;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  58,080  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  l'J,a32.  Dow- 
lais,  Cyfai-thfa,  Peuydarren,  and  Pentrebach  form  separate 
ecclesiastical  pai-ishes.  Cjfarthfa  Castle  belongs  to  the 
Crawshay  family,  stands  above  Cyfarthfa  Ironworlcs,  in  a 
good  position,  backed  by  wooded  hills  ;  is  a  modem  edifice 
in  the  castellated  style,  with  a  very  fine  round  tower,  and  has 
good  gi-ounds.  Morlais  Castle  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Ivor  Bach,  a  famous  chieftain  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury; was  the  scene  of  a  singular  legal  dispute  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Lords  of  the  Welsh  llarches  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I. ;  stands  on  a  lofty  limestone  clifF  overhanging  the 
Lesser  Taff,  near  the  boundary  with  Brecknockshire  ;  is  now 
a  shattered  raiu ;  and  only  includes  a  chamber,  cleai'ed  out 
in  1846,  and  about  90  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  gi'oined 
roof  supported  by  a  central  pillar.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
united  with  the  chapehy  of  St  David,  in  the  diocese  of  Llan- 
daff ;  gross  value,  £675  with  residence.  The  first  dissentmg 
congregation  in  Wales  was  formed  in  this  parish  in  1C20. 

Merthyr  Vale,  a  hamlet  in  Merthyi-  Tydfil  parish,  Gla- 
morgan, about  4  miles  S  of  Merthyr  Tydfil.  It  has  a  station 
on  the  Taff  Vale  railway,  and  another  on  the  Ehymney  rail- 
way, called  Aberfan,  with  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  (E.S.O.)  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Merthyr  Tydfil 
parish  chmch ;  also  Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  Pruni- 
tive  Methodist  chapels. 

Merton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshu-e.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  the  river  Meer,  an  aflluent  of  the  Torridge,  5 
miles  NNW  of  Hatlierleigh,  and  7  from  Great  Torrington 
station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.E.,  is  a  pleasant  place  with  pictm-esque 
environs,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Bea- 
ford ;  telegraph  oflice,  Hatherleigb.  The  parish  contams  also 
the  hamlets  of  Potheridge  and  Smithacott.  Acreage,  4089  ; 
population,  568.  The  manor  of  Merton  belonged  to  a  family 
of  its  own  name  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  till  that  of  Ed- 
ward IIL,  and  belongs  now  to  Lord  Clinton.  The  manor  of 
Potheridge  belongs  to  the  KoUe  family.  Potheridge  House 
was  long  the  seat  of  the  Le  Moignes,  became  the  birthplace 
and  the  property  of  General  Monk,  was  rebuilt  by  him  after 
he  became  Duke  of  Albemai-le,  was  taken  down  in  the  18th 
century,  and  is  now  represented  chiefly  by  its  stables.  The 
livmg  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  value,  £300  with 
residence.  Patron,  Lord  Clmton.  The  church  is  a  hand- 
some building,  with  a  tower,  and  has  been  restored.  There 
are  a  Bible  Christian  chapel  and  an  industrial  home  for  girls. 

Merton,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  on  the  Bury  St  Edmunds, 
Thetford,  and  Swaffham  section  of  the  G.E.E.,  and  2  miles 
S  of  Watton  station,  .and  10  NNE  of  Thetford.  Post  town 
and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Watton,  under  Thet- 
ford. Acreage,  1394  ;  population,  ISO.  The  property  and 
the  m.anor,  with  Merton  Hall,  belong  to  Lord  Walsingham. 
The  hall  has  been  long  the  seat  of  the  De  Greys,  was  almost 
rebuilt  in  1613,  is  a  red  brick  edifice  in  the  Tudor  style,  and 
stands  in  a  finely-tunbered  park  about  2  miles  in  length,  and 
foi-merly  contained  an  ancient  oak  which  measured  fully  23J 
feet  in  girth  at  G  feet  from  the  ground.  This  noble  tree  fell 
in  November,  1891,  when  the  trunk  was  found  to  be  quite 
hollow.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  ;  net 
value,  £145  with  residence.  Patron,  Lord  Walsingham.  The 
chm-ch  stands  in  the  park  about  300  yards  NE  of  the  hall,  is  a 
cruciform  building  of  flint  chiefly  in  the  Decorated  style,  with 
veiy  beautiful  wmdows,  comprises  nave,  S  aisle,  and  chancel, 
with  eai-ly  Norman  curcular  tower,  and  contains  a  font  with 
lofty  carved  oak  canopy,  a  carved  oak  reredos,  and  some 
ancient  memorials. 

Merton,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the 
river  Eay,  ih  miles  SSW  of  Bicester  station  on  the  L.  &  N.  W.  E. 
Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  ofiice,  Bicester. 
Acreage,  1932  ;  population,  195.  The  manor  belonged  for- 
merly to  the  Harringtons,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Turner 
trustees.  The  manor  house  was  built  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  gave  a  few  days"  concealment  to  Prince  Charles 
Edwai-d  in  the  time  of  Sir  James  Harrington,  and  is  now  a 
modernised  farmhouse.  A  branch  line  of  Eoman  road,  now 
almost  obUterated,  intersects  the  parish,  and  a  causeway, 
nearly  2  miles  long,  constructed  at  great  cost  by  Sir  G.  P. 
Turner,  connects  the  village  of  Merton  with  that  of  Ambros- 
den.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  net 
value,  £146  with  residence.  Patron,  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
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The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone,  chiefly  in  the 
Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  S  aisle,  and  chancel,, 
with  a  tower.  It  has  a  Jacobean  pulpit  and  some  ancient 
and  interesting  tombs  and  monuments. 

Merton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Sun'ey.  The  village 
is  bounded  on  the  E  by  the  river  Waudle,  5  miles  E  of 
Kingston,  5J  NW  of  Croydon,  and  8  from  London,  and  has 
stations  on  the  L.  &  S.W.K.  and  L.B.  &  S.C.E.,  called  Merton 
Park  and  Merton  Abbey.  It  was  known  to  the  Saxons  as 
Merendun  or  Mcretun,  is  a  scattered  place  on  low  ground, 
carries  on  silk  printing-works,  ai't  painting  on  glass,  and 
tapestry  carpet-making.  It  has  two  post  and  money  order 
offices ;  telegraph  offices,  Merton  Abbey  station  and  Wimble- 
don. It  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  Earl  Nelson.  The 
palish  comprises  1705  acres;  population,  3360.  The  parish 
council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of 
twelve  members.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Saxon  kings, 
was  probably  the  deathplace  of  Cynewulf  of  Wessex,  murdered 
in  784  by  iEtheling  Cyneheard,  and  was  the  place  where 
jjltheling  himself  and  eighty-four  of  his  followers  were  slain. 
Merton  Place  was  the  residence  of  Lord  Nelson  from  1801 
till  1803,  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  Lady  Hamilton,  was 
sold  by  her  in  1808,  and  has  disappeared.  The  grounds 
around  it  were  laid  out  by  Lady  Hamilton,  were  traversed  by 
a  streamlet  in  ai-tificial  windings  called  the  Nile,  and  are  now 
covered  with  small  buildings.  Lord  Nelson  used  to  angle  in 
the  Wandle,  which  is  described  by  Isaac  Walton  as  having 
"  fishful  qualities,"  but  has  almost  wholly  lost  them  through 
the  effects  of  mills  and  factories ;  the  former  is  commemorated 
by  Nelson  Place  and  Nelson  Grove  in  the  village.  An  Augus- 
tiuian  abbey  was  founded  at  Merton  in  1115  by  Gilbert  le 
Norman,  "  Vicecomes  "  of  Surrey ;  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
manor  of  Merton  from  Henry  I. ;  educated  Thomas  a  Becket 
and  Walter  de  Merton,  the  founder  of  Merton  College,  Oxford ; 
gave  sanctuary  to  Hubert  de  Burgh  in  1232  from  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Henry  III.;  was  menaced  by  about  20,000  of  the 
citizens  of  London  brought  down  to  take  De  Burgh  by  force, 
but  eventually  restrained  by  the  king ;  was  the  meeting-place 
in  1236  of  the  parliament  which  passed  the  statutes  of  Merton 
and  replied  to  the  ecclesiastics  who  wished  to  introduce  the 
canon  law — "  We  will  not  change  the  laws  of  England ;"  had 
revenues  at  the  dissolution  amounting  to  £1039,  appears  to 
have  been  occupied  in  the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.  as  a  gan-ison, 
was  advertised  to  be  let  in  1680,  became  a  factory  for  calico 
printing,  and  is  now  represented  by  only  a  portion  of  the  outer 
walls.  Walter  de  Merton  was  a  native,  and  on  resolving  to 
found  a  college  he  designed  to  place  it  at  Maiden,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kingston,  but  ultimately  placed  it  at  Oxford. 
The  liiing  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  gross 
value,  £180  with  residence.  The  church  is  pai'tly  Normaa 
but  mainly  Early  English,  comprises  a  nan'ow  nave  and 
chancel,  with  a  low  W  spire,  was  enlarged  with  addition  of 
N  and  S  aisles,  and  generally  repaired  in  1866,  and  contains 
a  painting  by  Luca  Giordano,  and  some  old  dilapidated  tombs. 
The  churchyaid  contains  the  tomb  of  Franeais  Nixon,  who 
introduced  calico  printing  into  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  Cougiegational  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  The  Eutlish  School 
of  Science  was  built  in  1895  for  the  benefit  of  Merton  and 
the  adjoining  paiish  of  Wimbledon. 

Merton,  Wilts.     See  Mardex. 

Meshaw,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Devonshire,  5  miles 
SE  by  S  of  South  Molton,  and  9  NE  of  Eggesford  station  on 
the  L.  &  S.W.K.  It  has  a  post  and  inoney  order  office 
under  South  Molton  ;  telegraph  office,  Whiteridge.  Acreage, 
2095  ;  population  of  the  civil  palish,  169 ;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 158.  The  manor  is  divided.  Meshaw  House,  or 
Barton,  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  Courtenays,  and  is 
now  a  fai-mhouse.  Tlie  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Exeter ;  gross  value,  £220  with  residence.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1838,  retains  the  tower  of  a  previous  edifice  of 
1691,  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  and  contains  a  memorial 
window  to  T.  H.  Karslake,  who  fell  at  Sebastopol,  and  a 
monument  of  the  Courtenays.     There  is  a  Bible  Christian 

Messing,  a  rillage  and  a  parish  in  Essex.  The  village 
stands  2  miles  E  of  Blackwater  river,  2J  ENE  of  Kelvedon 
station  on  the  G.E.E.,  and  6  SE  of  Coggeshall,  is  supposed  to 
have  got  its  name  from  Saxon  words  signifying  "  the  field  of 
trampling,"  in  allusion  to  a  battle  between  Queen  Boadicea 
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and  the  Eomans,  and  has  a  fair  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  July, 
and  a  post  office  under  Kelvedon ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph 
office,  Tiptree  Heath.  The  parish  comprises  2615  acres; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  723 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  626. 
The  manor  belonged  formerly  to  the  Luckyns,  and  belongs 
DOW  to  the  Earl  of  Vernlam.  An  ancient  camp  was  on  Har- 
borough  Hall  farm,  and  Roman  pottery  has  been  found.  Hill 
House  is  a  chief  residence  standing  in  a  park  of  70  acres. 
The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans  ;  net 
value,  £'23i.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Verulam.  The  church  is 
an  ancient  building  of  flint  and  stone  in  mixed  styles,  founded 
by  Sir  William  de  Messing,  has  been  modernised  and  con- 
siderably enlarged,  includes  two  new  transepts,  and  a  red 
brick  and  compo  tower,  and  contains  oak-panelling  of  the 
time  of  James  I.,  some  ancient  stained  glass,  a  finely-carved 
font,  a  piscina,  and  two  brasses. 

Messingham,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a.  parish  in  Lin- 
colnshire. The  ^nllage  stands  3^  miles  E  of  the  river  Trent, 
4i  NW  by  N  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey  station  on  the  M.S.  &  L.R. 
main  line,  and  7J  W  by  S  of  Glanford  Brigg,  is  large  and 
well  built,  and  has  a  fair  on  Trinity  Monday,  and  a  post  and 
money  order  oflice  under  Brigg;  telegraph  ofiice,  Kirton 
Lindsey.  The  township  comprises  5817  acres ;  population, 
1060.  The  parish  contains  also  the  larger  portion  of  East 
BUTTERWICK  township,  which  is  noticed  separately.  Acre- 
age, with  the  rest  of  East  Butterwick,  6851;  population, 
1334.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Smith  family.  About  1000 
acres  were  formerly  a  low,  sandy,  barren  ti'act  upon  the  Trent, 
but  have  been  highly  improved  by  warping.  The  living  is  a 
■  vicarage,  united  with  the  vicarage  of  East  Butterwick,  in  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln  ;  net  value,  £285  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  church  is  a  neat  building  of  stone, 
originally  Early  English,  with  a  tower,  and  was  partly  rebuilt 
in  1818  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £2000.  The  chancel  was  re- 
stored in  1890.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Method- 
ist chapels,  a  reading-room  and  library,  and  a  Temperance 
Hall,  which  was  erected  in  1891. 

Metfield,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  SuiTolk.  The  village 
is  2J  miles  SE  of  the  river  "ft'aveney,  at  the  boundary  with 
Suflblk,  and  ii  NE  by  E  of  Harleston  railw.ay  station,  and  has 
a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Harleston ;  telegi-aph 
office,  Fressingfield.  The  parish  comprises  2338  acres ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  624;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  600. 
The  manor,  with  Metfield  Hall — which  is  now  a  farmhouse — 
belongs  to  the  Tayler  family.  The  living  is  a  donative  in  the 
diocese  of  Norwich ;  gross  value,  £80  with  residence.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  building  of  flint  and  stone  in  the  Nor- 
man style,  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel  with  a  tower. 
There  are  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  an  endowed  national 
school,  and  some  small  charities. 

Metham,  a  township  in  Howden  parish,  E.  K.  Yorkshire, 
on  the  Humber,  near  Ermine  Street,  4J  miles  SE  by  E  of 
Howden  railw.ay  st.ation.  Post  town,  Howden ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Blacktoft.  Acreage,  895  of  land  and  72 
of  foreshore  and  tidal  water ;  population,  55.  Koman  urns 
and  pottery  have  been  found. 

Methermgliain,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  village  stands  6  miles  WSW  of  Sti.xwould,  and  9  SE  of 
Lincoln,  and  has  a  st.ation,  called  Blankney  and  Methering- 
ham,  on  the  Great  Eastern  and  Great  Northern  Joint  line 
from  Spalding  to  Doncaster.  It  has  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  under  Lincoln.  The  parish  contains  also 
the  hamlet  of  Tanvats.  Acreage,  5899;  population,  1614. 
The  parish  council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
consists  of  eleven  members.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Chaplin  family.  Metheringham  drain  goes  hence  to  the 
river  Witham.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln  ;  gi-oss  value,  £391  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Mai- 
quis  of  Bristol.  The  church  is  a  large  and  ancient  building 
of  stone  in  the  Norman  and  Gothic  styles  of  the  13th  and 
16th  centuries;  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  S  porch,  and 
an  embattled  western  tower  of  the  12th  century,  and  contains 
some  ancient  mural  tablets  and  a  vault  of  the  Skipwith 
family.  There  is  a  mission  room  on  the  Heath  and  another  at 
Tanvats.  There  are  Primitive  Jletliodist,  Reformed  Method- 
ist, and  Wesleyau  chapels,  and  there  is  also  a  Wesleyau 
chapel  at  Tanvats. 

Metiers  Gate,  a  phace  in  the  SE  of  Suffolk,  on  the  river 
Deben,  2  miles  SSE  of  Woodbridge. 
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Methley,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire. 
The  village  stands  near  a  station  of  its  own  name  on  the 
Leeds  and  Nomianton  line  of  the  M.R.,  between  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Aii-e  and  Calder,  5^  miles  NE  by  N  of  Wake- 
field, 7  from  Leeds,  and  198  from  London.  It  dates  from 
some  period  before  Domesday ;  is  a  large,  well-built,  pleasant 
place,  amid  rich  and  finely-wooded  environs ;  and  has  a  post 
and  money  order  office  under  Leeds;  telegraph  office,  Oulton. 
The  parish,  which  includes  Mickletown,  comprises  3492  acres ; 
population,  4357.  The  manor  and  most  of  the  land  belong 
to  the  Earl  of  Mesborongh.  Methley  Hall,  a  stately  mansion, 
is  the  seat  of  the  Earl.  Coal  of  excellent  quality  is  largely 
mined,  and  malting  is  also  canied  on.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Ripon  ;  gross  value,  £912  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  chm-ch  is  partly  De- 
corated English,  partly  Perpendicular;  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  transept,  chancel,  and  porch,  with  tower  and  spire; 
has,  over  the  S  entrance,  a  mutilated  statue  of  King  Oswald ; 
and  has  a  chantry  divided  from  the  aisle  by  a  rich  oak 
screen  which  contains  some  ancient  and  beautiful  monuments 
of  the  Watertons  and  Saviles.  There  are  Wesleyau,  Primitive 
Methodist,  and  United  Free  Methodist  chapels,  and  alms- 
houses. 

Methley  Jimction,  a  station  in  the  W.  E.  Yorkshire,  at 
a  junction  of  lines  of  the  M.K.  and  L.  &  Y.R.,  IJ  mile  SE 
of  Methley  village. 

Methwold,  a  small  town  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  The 
town  stands  2J  miles  SSW  of  the  river  Wissey,  2 j  WNW  of 
the  Devil's  Dvke,  4  SW  from  Stoke  Ferry  station  on  the 
G.E.R.,  and  5a  NW  by  N  of  Brandon.  It  was  once  a  market- 
town  ;  has  stm  a  cattle  market  on  Mondays  and  a  cattle  and 
pleasure  fau-  on  the  day  of  the  patron  saint,  23  April ;  and 
has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Stoke 
Ferry  (S.O.)  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Otter- 
inghj-the,  commonly  called  Methwold  Hythe,  situated  li 
mile  W  by  N  of  the  village,  and  also  the  hamlet  of  Poplot  or 
Powplot,  vulgarly  known  as  Poppylot,  in  the  SW  portion  of 
the  fen.  Acreage,  13,370 ;  population,  1362.  The  parish 
council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of 
eleven  members.  The  town  has  a  bank,  and  a  reading  and 
news  room.  An  extensive  tract  was  formerly  heath,  famous 
for  rabbits,  known  as  Muel  or  Methwold  rabbits,  and  is  now 
all  under  cultivation.  The  inhabitants  are  exempt  from 
serving  on  jm-ies  out  of  the  manor,  and  from  tolls  at  markets 
and  faks.  A  part  of  the  village  is  still  known  by  its  earlier 
Saxon  name  of  Buntings.  A  small  priory,  a  cell  to  Castle 
Acre,  was  once  at  Slevesholm,  and  has  left  some  traces. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  ;  net  value, 
£194  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St  George,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel,  with  pinnacled  tower  and  octagonal  lantern  and 
spire ;  and  is  a  large  and  beautiful  building  of  flint,  clunch, 
and  freestone.  There  are  Primitive  Methodist  and  Wesleyau 
chapels,  besides  a  Wesleyau  chapel  at  Methwold  Hythe. 

Metropolitan  Railway.     See  London. 

Metropolitan  District  Railway.     See  Loxdon. 

Mettingham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Sufiblk.  The 
village  stands  near  the  river  Waveuey,  at  the  boundary  with 
Norfolk,  2  miles  E  of  Bungay  station  on  the  Waveney  Valley 
section  of  the  G.E.E.  It  is  a  scattered  place,  and  has  a  post 
office  under  Bnngay;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Bun- 
gay. The  parish  comprises  1392  acres;  population,  325. 
the  manor  belonged  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  till  that  of 
Edward  III.  to  the  family  of  De  Norwich,  and  passed  after- 
wards to  the  Ufford  family.  A  castle  was  built  here  in  the 
time  of  Edward  ,111.  by  Su*  John  de  Norwich ;  appeal's  to 
have  been  a  large  and  strong  sti-uctnre,  and  is  now  an  ivy- 
clad  ruin.  A  red  brick  mansion  in  the  Early  English  style, 
built  in  1880,  now  stands  pleasantly  within  the  ruin.  A 
college,  for  a  master  and  thirteen  chaplains  or  fellows,  was 
founded  about  the  same  time  as  the  castle;  was  endowed 
with  the  manor  of  Mettingham  and  with  other  manors; 
educated  and  maintained  a  number  of  boys  at  an  annual 
charge  of  £28 ;  and  had  revenues  at  the  dissolution  valued 
at  £202.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich. 
The  church  stands  on  au  eminence  commanding  fine  views  of 
the  Waveney's  valley,  and  is  a  small  but  ancient  building  in 
the  Norman  style,  with  a  round  tower.  There  is  a  town 
estate  yielding  upwards  of  £50  a  year. 
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Metton,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  3j  miles  S  by  W  of  Cromer 
stations  on  the  G.E.R.  and  llidland  and  Great  Northern 
Joint  railways,  and  9  NW  from  North  Walsham.  Post  town, 
Eoughton,  nnder  Norwich;  money  order  office,  Cromer;  tele- 
graph office,  Aldborongh.  Acreage,  671 ;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  94  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Felbrigg,  248. 
The  manor  belongs  to  the  Ketton  family.  The  Hving  is  a 
rectoiy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Felbrigg,  in  the  diocese  of 
Norwich;  joint  net  value,  £268  with  residence.  The  church, 
a  small  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  English  and  Tndor 
styles,  has  a  brass  of  1403  and  a  modem  memorial  window. 

Meux,  a  township  in  Wawne  parish,  in  the  E.  E.  York- 
shu-e,  3J  miles  E  of  Beverley  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Acre- 
age, 1409 ;  population,  76.  The  name  was  taken  from 
Sieaux  in  Normandy  by  Norman  settlers.  A  Cistercian 
abbey  was  founded  here  in  1140  by  William  le  Gros,  Earl  of 
Albemarle;  was  colonized  from  Fountains  Abbey;  and  is 
now  represented  by  part  of  a  wall  and  traces  of  the  moats. 
Several  interesting  relics,  including  monumental  stones,  a 
tessellated  pavement,  a  key,  a  knife,  and  a  ring,  have  been 
found  in  the  ruins.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  erected  in 
1872. 

Mevagissey,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cornwall.  The 
Tillage,  which  took  its  name  from  two  saints,  St  Mevan  and  St 
Issey,  stands  on  a  beautiful  bay  of  its  own  name,  SJ  miles  S 
of  St  Austell  station  on  the  G.'W.K.  A  pier  was  constructed 
in  1890  at  a  cost  of  £22,000,  but  was  destroyed  by  a  severe 
storm  in  1891.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1895  at  a  cost  of  £30,000, 
making  the  hai-bour  accessible  at  all  tides.  It  is  a  sub-port 
to  Fowey.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
pilchard  fishing,  and  there  are  in  the  village  a  sardine  factory 
and  curing  places  for  pilchards  and  other  kinds  of  fish ;  and 
it  also  carries  on  an  import  trade  in  coal,  timber,  salt,  and 
other  things.  It  was  so  fearfully  scourged  by  cholera  in 
1849  that  its  inhabitants  moved  into  tents  till  it  was 
cleansed.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office, 
a  good  inn,  a  coastguard  station,  a  lifeboat  station,  a  market 
on  Saturdays,  and  a  fair  on  St  Peter's  day.  The  parish  con- 
tains also  the  hamlets  of  Penwarne,  Tregiskey,  and  Trelaven. 
Acreage,  1381 ;  population,  2200.  The  surface  is  hilly.  The 
hay  measures  3  miles  across  the  entrance,  and  IJ  mile  thence 
to  the  head ;  is  bounded  on  the  N  by  Black  Head,  153  feet 
high,  on  the  S  by  Chapel  Point,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  coast  eastward  to  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound ;  and 
has  a  depth  of  18  feet  within  the  pier  at  high  water  of 
spring  tides.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Tmro ;  net  value,  £142  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  Truro.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  has  lost  its  tower ;  it 
was  restored  in  1888.  There  are  Congregational,  Wesleyan, 
United  Methodist,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels;  also 
Liberal  and  Conservative  clubs. 

Mew,  The.     See  Meavy,  The. 

Mewan,  St,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cornwall.  The  vil- 
lage stands  1 J  mile  SW  by  W  of  St  Austell  and  half  a  mile 
from  Bnrngullow  station  on  the  G.W.R.,and  is  a  considerable 
but  primitive  place.  Post  town,  St  Austell.  The  parish 
contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Trewoon.  Acreage,  2653 ;  popu- 
lation, 1092.  St  Mewan's  Beacon  is  a  hill  of  gi-eenstone  rock, 
rising  385  feet  above  sea-level.  Copper  and  tin  are  found, 
and  there  are  traces  of  silver  and  gold.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  diocese  of  Truro ;  value,  £230  with  residence. 
The  chnrch  has  lost  the  uppermost  stage  of  its  tower.  There 
are  a  Methodist  chapel  and  a  reading-room. 

Mewstone,  a  shaggy  sandstone  sea  rock  off  the  SW  coast 
of  Devonshu-e,  near  Wembury  Point,  2i-  miles  SE  of  Ply- 
mouth Breakwater.  It  forms  a  terminal  feature  in  the  scenery 
of  the  E  side  of  Plymouth  Sound. 

Mewstone,  Great  and  Little,  two  slaty  sea-rocks  off  the 
S  coast  of  Devonshire,  at  the  mouth  of  Salcombe  Harbour. 

Mexborough,  a  market-town,  a  township,  and  an  exten- 
sive parish  in  the  W.  K.  Yorkshire.  The  town  stands  on 
the  Dearne  and  Dove  Can.al,  near  the  river  Don,  and  the 
junction  of  the  Doncaster  and  Sheffield  and  the  Sheffield 
and  Keadby  railways,  5§  miles  NE  by  N  of  Rotherham ; 
sprang  suddenly  into  note  .about  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century;  is  a  large  and  rapidly-increasing  place;  has  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Rotherham,  a 
station  at  the  railway  junction,  a  large  hotel,  and  several  good 
inns;  and  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  Savile.  It  has 
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a  large  and  beautiful  cemetery.  A  theatre  was  erected  m  1893. 
The  township  comprises  1293  acres  ;  population,  7734.  The 
parish  contains  also  the  township  of  Denaby,  and  comprises 
2351  acres ;  population,  9442.  The  manor  of  Me.^tborough 
belongs  to  the  Montague  family,  and  that  of  Denaby  to  the 
Fullertons.  Mexborough  Common  has  been  enclosed,  and 
commands  very  fine  views.  There  are  ironworks,  bottle  and 
glass  works,  a  large  sanitary-pipe  manufactory,  an  extensive 
brewery,  boatbuilding  establishments,  several  stone  qnan-ies, 
and  some  fine  beds  of  coal.  The  living  is  a  i-icarage  in  the 
diocese  of  York ;  gross  value,  £420  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Ai'chdeacon  of  York.  The  chmxh  is  ancient;  was  restored 
and  enlarged  in  1891 ;  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel  and 
porch,  with  tower  and  spire;  and  contains  monuments  of  the 
Saviles.  There  are  Wesleyan,  Reformed  Wesleyan,  Primitive 
and  United  Free  Methodist,  and  Congregational  chapels,  a 
cottage  hospital,  and  almshouses. 

Meyarth,  a  township  in  Gwyddelwern  parish,  Jlerioneth- 
shire,  2  miles  N  of  Corwen. 

Meyllteryn  or  Myllteryn,  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire, 
in  the  Lleyn  peninsula,  9|  miles  WSW  of  Pwllheli.  Post 
town,  Pwllheli.  Acreage,  1545 ;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  288;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Bottwnog,  450.  The 
livmg  is  a  rectoiy,  united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Bottwnog,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  net  value,  £183  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  cbm'ch  is 
dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  Vincula,  and  is  ancient. 

Meynell  Langley.     See  Kirk  Langlet. 

Meysey  Hampton.     See  Maisey  Hampton. 

Michael,  St,  a  place  in  the  N  of  Cornwall,  on  the  river 
Alan,  2  miles  E  of  Padstow. 

Michael,  St,  Cornwall.     See  Mitchell. 

Michael  Carhayes,  St,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  on  Veiyan 
Bay,  3  miles  SE  by  E  of  Tregony,  and  8  S  by  E  of  Gram- 
pound  Road  station  on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town,  St  Austell. 
Acreage,  861 ;  population,  143.  The  mansion  of  the  Tre- 
vanions  once  stood  here,  and  a  castellated  Gothic  building, 
by  the  architect  of  Buckingham  Palace,  now  occupies  its  site, 
and  has  in  the  wall  of  its  entrance  gallery  a  stone  sculptm'ed 
with  the  royal  arms,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  one  of 
the  Edwards.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Truro ;  value,  £110  with  residence.  The  chnrch  has  a  cas- 
tellated tower,  contains  old  helmets,  swords,  and  gauntlets  of 
the  Trevanion  family,  including  a  sword  wielded  by  Sir  Hugh 
Trevanion  at  Bosworth  Field,  and  was  restored  in  1883. 

Michaelchurch,  a  hamlet  in  Tretire  parish,  Herefordshire, 
on  the  Garran  Brook,  5  miles  NW  of  Ross.  It  was  once  a 
parish.  The  living  is  a  chapelry,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of 
Tretire,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  The  church  is  a  plain 
ancient  edifice. 

Michaelchurch,  Isle  of  Man.     See  Kiek  Michael. 

Michaelchurch,  Somerset.     See  Michaelchurch,  St. 

Michaelchurch  Eskley,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Here- 
fordshire, on  the  river  Eskley,  an  affluent  of  the  river  Mon- 
now,  under  the  Black  Mountains,  3i  miles  E  of  the  boundary 
with  Breckuockshii'e,  3^  W  of  Vowchurch  station  on  the 
Golden  Valley  railway,  and  8  SE  of  Hay.  There  is  a  post 
office  under  Hereford  ;  money  order  ofiice,  Peterchurch;  tele- 
graph office,  Hay.  Acreage,  4586;  population,  283.  Michael- 
chm-ch  Court  is  the  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  vicar-age, 
annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Margaret's,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford.  The  chm-ch  is  Early  English,  with  a  tower,  and 
was  restored   m   1872.      There  is   a   Primitive   Methodist 

Michaelchurch-on-Arrow,  a  parish  in  Radnorshire,  on 
the  river  Arrow,  near  the  boundary  with  Herefordshu'e,  3 
miles  NW  of  Whitney  station  on  the  M.E.,  and  6  SW  by  W 
of  Kington.  Post  town,  Whitney  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  2158; 
population,  123.  A  castle  was  built  in  the  Norman  times, 
and  has  left  some  rains.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  annexed 
to  BrUley,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  The  chnrch  was  re- 
stored in  1869. 

Michaelchurch,  St,  a  parish  m  Somerset,  on  the  Bridg- 
water and  Taunton  Canal,  5  miles  S  of  Bridgwater  station 
on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town,  Bridgwater.  Acreage,  46;  popu- 
lation, 26.  The  property  belongs  to  the  Slade  family.  The 
livmg  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  value, 
£60.  The  chnrch  consists  of  nave,  with  a  low  tower,  and 
contains  monuments  of  the  Slades. 
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Michael-on-Wyre,  St,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Lanca- 
shire. The  vUlage  stands  on  the  river  Wyre,  3  miles  W  by  N 
of  Brock  railway  station,  and  3^  SW  of  Garstang;  is  in  the 
township  of  Upper  KawcHffe-with-Tarnicar,  and  has  a  neat 
stone  bridge  over  the  river.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order 
office,  called  St  Michael's,  nnder  Garstang;  telegraph  office, 
Great  Eccleston.  The  ancient  parish  contains  the  townships 
of  Great  Eccleston,  Elswick,  Inskip-with-Sowerby,  Out  Raw- 
cliffe.  Upper  Eawcliffe-with-Tarnicar,  and  Wood  Plumpton. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  contains  the  township  of  Upper 
Rawchffe-with-Tarnicar  and  part  of  Sowerby.  Population, 
041.  The  parish  council,  under  the  Local  Government  Act 
1894,  consists  of  six  members.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Manchester;  gross  value,  £491  with  residence. 
The  church  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL ;  succeeded  an 
ancient  one,  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  640 ;  com- 
prises nave  and  aisles,  with  battlemented  tower ;  and  includes 
a  N  oratory,  formerly  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  Butler  family. 

Michael  Penkevil,  St,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cornwall. 
The  village  stands  1  mile  from  Malpas  Ferry  on  St  Clement's 
Creek,  and  5  miles  SE  of  Truro  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  and 
has  a  post  office  under  Probus ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Truro.  The  parish  comprises  1213  acres  ;  population, 
142.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Penkevils  ;  passed  to  the 
Com-tenays,  the  Carminows,  and  the  Boscawens ;  and  belongs 
now  to  Visconnt  Falmouth.  Tregothan  is  a  magnificent 
seat  belonging  to  Viscount  Falmouth.  The  rocks  are  slaty, 
and  have  traces  of  copper.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Truro ;  value,  X150  with  residence.  Patron, 
Viscount  Falmouth.  The  church  was  originally  a  fine  struc- 
ture of  the  13th  and  the  14th  centuries ;  was  partly  restored, 
partly  rebuilt  in  1862-66  ;  has  a  buttressed  tower,  including 
a  curious  oratory  with  a  stone  altar ;  and  contains  a  metal 
tablet  of  1515  to  the  Rev  John  Trembrass,  and  a  monument 
by  Eysbrach  to  Admiral  Boscawen. 

Michael's  Mount,  St,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  in  Mounts 
Bay,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  S  of  Marazion,  and  1  from 
JIarazion  Road  station  on  the  G.W.E.  It  is  an  island  about 
1  mile  in  cu-cumference  and  250  feet  high,  and  is  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  natural  causeway  400  yards  long, 
flooded  eight  hours  in  every  twelve  by  the  tide.  It  probably 
formed  part  of  an  ancient  forest,  continuous  with  the  main- 
land, and  extending  some  distance  into  what  is  now  called 
Mounts  Bay,  and  it  was  called  by  the  ancient  British  Carreg- 
Ludgh-en-Loos — and  by  the  ancient  Cornish  men  Caraclowse- 
in-Cowse — names  which  signify  "  the  Hoar  Rock  in  the 
Wood."  A  charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor  speaks  of  it  as 
"  nigh  the  sea,"  and  a  statement  of  Wilham  of  Worcester 
says  that  it  was  "  originally  enclosed  within  a  very  thick 
wood,  distant  from  the  ocean  6  miles,  affording  the  finest 
shelter  to  wild  beasts."  The  catastrophe  which  insulated  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  sudden  subsidence  of  land  ;  may  pos- 
sibly have  happened  so  late  as  the  year  1099,  when  a  remark- 
able inundation  is  recorded  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle  to  have 
occui-red  at  the  place ;  and  appears  to  be  verified  by  great 
abundance  of  vegetable  remains,  including  leaves,  nuts, 
branches,  trunks,  and  roots  of  large  trees,  in  a  deposit  of 
black  mould  over  the  bed  of  the  bay  to  the  hmits  of  ebb 
tide.  The  contour  of  the  island  is  somewhat  pyramidal,  the 
outlines  ai'e  picturesque,  and  the  ascents  exhibit  much  romantic 
rock  sceneiy.  The  surface  is  partly  rabbit-warren,  partly  sparse 
pasturage,  and  partly  naked  crag,  and  it  includes,  at  the  N 
base  of  the  ascent,  the  site  of  a  fishing  village  with  a  pier. 
Some  planted  firs  diversify  the  surface,  and  a  number  of  rare 
plants  are  found.  The  rocks  ai-e  chiefly  gi-eenstone  and 
granite,  resting  on  chay  slate;  they  include  quartz,  wolfram, 
oxide  of  tin,  topazes,  apatite,  schorl,  tin  pyrites,  and  other 
minerals ;  and  they  have  been  the  subject  of  more  geological 
controversy  than  any  other  equal  mass  of  rocks  in  the 
world. 

St  Michael's  Mount  is  the  Ocrium  of  Ptolemy ;  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  .also  the  Ictis  of  Diodorus  Sicalus,  to 
which  the  merchants  of  ancient  Greece  traded  for  tin ;  and 
it  is  thought  to  have  had  a  temple  to  Apollo,  erected  on  it 
by  the  Phoenicians.     A  poet  says  respecting  it — 

''  Mountain,  the  curious  muse  might  love  to  gaze 
On  tlie  dim  record  of  thy  early  days ; 
Oft  fancying  that  she  heard,  like  the  Ifiw  blast. 
The  sounds  of  mighty  generations  past. 
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Here  the  Phoenician,  as  remote  he  sailed 
Along  the  unknown  coast,  exulting  liail'd; 
And  when  he  saw  thy  rocky  point  aspire, 
Thought  on  his  native  shores  of  Aradus  or  Tyre. 

Thou  only,  aged  mountain,  dost  remain ! 
Stem  monument  amidst  the  duluKOd  plain. 
And  fruitless  the  big  waves  tliy  bulwarks  beat; 
The  big  waves  slow  retire  and  murmur  at  thy  feet." 

Some  heathen  worship,  in  emulation  or  in  substitution  of 
Phoenician  worship  of  Apollo,  may  possibly  have  been  estab- 
lished here  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  some  sort  of  Christian 
worship  very  probably  followed  inunediately  or  very  sooQ 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Monkish  record  nar- 
rates that  St  Keyna,  a  virgin  of  the  British  blood-royal, 
came  hither  on  pilgi-image  in  tlie  oth  century ;  an  old  legend 
says  that  an  apparition  of  St  Michael  appeared  on  one  of  its 
crags  to  some  hermits,  giving  rise  to  the  name  St  Michael's 
Mount ;  and  tradition  points  to  a  large  rock  on  the  W  side, 
long  called  St  Michael's  Chair,  .as  the  spot  where  the  apparition 
was  seen.  Milton  in  his  "  Lycidas "  alludes  as  follows  to 
the  alleged  vision  : — 

'*  Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  deny'd, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old. 
Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount, 
Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold. 
Look  homeward,  ang^l,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth, 
And,  0  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth." 

A  Benedictine  priory  was  founded  on  the  mount  by  Edward 
the  Confessor ;  passed  at  the  Conquest  to  Robert,  Earl  of 
Mortaigne ;  was  annexed  by  him  to  the  abbey  of  St  Maria 
de  Pericula  in  Normandy ;  had  afterwards  connected  with  it 
a  small  nunnery ;  fell  to  the  Crown  at  the  confiscation  of 
alien  monasteries  in  the  time  of  Henry  V. ;  was  given  by 
Henry  VI.  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  transferred  by 
Edward  IV.  to  Sion  Abbey;  went  at  the  dissolution  to  the 
Ai-undells  ;  passed  to  the  Milhtons,  the  Harrises,  the  Cecils, 
and  the  Bassets ;  and  was  sold  in  1657  to  the  St  Aubinsj 
in  whose  family  it  still  rem.ains.  A  garrison  was  placed  in 
it  by  Henry  de  la  Pomeroy  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  in  the 
sci-vice  of  Prince  John,  and  surrendered  on  the  return  of 
Richard  from  Palestine.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  and  some 
companions  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  after  the  battle  of 
Barnet,  approached  it  in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims,  took  military 
possession  of  it,  repelled  several  attacks  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  and  made  such  a  display  of  heroism  as  induced  the 
king  to  grant  them  a  pardon.  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  the 
wife  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  took  refuge  in  it  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  was  removed  from  it  and  delivered  to  the 
king  by  Lord  Daubeny.  The  Cornish  rebels  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  seized  it,  were  driven  from  it,  seized  it  again, 
and  were  a  second  time  expelled.  A  party  of  Royalists  in 
the  wars  of  Charles  I.  held  it  for  the  king,  made  a  stout  de- 
fence of  it  against  the  Parhamentarians  under  Col.  Hammond, 
and  eventnally  capitulated  on  permission  to  retire  to  the 
Scilly  Islands.  A  visit  was  made  to  it  in  1846  by  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  and  is  commemorated  by  a  metal 
tablet  in  the  wall  of  the  pier. 

Some  remains  of  the  priory,  together  with  military  works 
and  with  modem  alterations  and  erections,  all  aggi-egately 
in  castellated  form,  are  on  the  summit  of  the  mount.     The 
ascent  is  by  a  rocky  path.    The  hall,  the  chapel,  the  dwelhng- 
rooms,  and  the  tower  of  the  castle  all  possess  interest.     The 
tower  is  reached  by  a  staircase  from  the  castle,  commands  a 
magnificent  prospect,  and  has  on  its  SW  angle  a  small  pro- 
jecting stone  lantern,  now  popularly  bearing  the  name  origin- 
ally given  to  the  rock  of  the  alleged  apparition  of  St  Michael 
—St  Jlichael's  Chair.     Sir  Humphrey  Davy  celebrates  St 
Michael's  Momit  as  follows  in  his  poem  of  Mount's  Bay : — 
'•  JIajestic  Michael  rises ;  he  whose  brow 
Is  crowned  with  castles,  and  whose  rocky  sides 
Are  clad  with  dusky  ivy ;  he  whose  base. 
Beat  by  the  storms  of  ages,  stands  unmoved 
Amidst  the  wreck  of  things— the  change  of  time. 
That  base,  encircled  by  the  azure  waves, 
Was  once  with  verdure  clad :  the  cowering  oaks 
Here  waved  their  branches  green  ■  the  sacred  oaks. 
Whose  awful  shades  among  ihe  Druids  strayed, 
To  cut  the  hallowed  mi^letoe,  and  hold 
High  converse  with  their  gods." 

Michaelston-le-Pit  or  Llanfihangel,  a  parish  in  Gla- 
morgan, near  the  coast,  3  miles  W  of  Penarth  station  on  the 
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Taff  Vale  railway,  and  4  SW  of  Cardiff.  Posftown,  Cardiff. 
Acreage,  800  ;  population,  102.  Limestone  abounds.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  iu  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  net  value,  £85. 
The  church  is  ancient. 

Michaelstone,  Lower.  See  JIich,u:lstose-super- 
Avos. 

Michaelstone-super-Avon,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Glamorgan.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Avon,  1^  mile 
NE  of  Aberavon,  and  2  miles  NE  of  Port  Talbot  station  on  the 
G.W.R.,  and  is  a  considerable  but  much  scattered  place.  The 
parish  consists  of  the  townships  of  Lower  Michaelstone  and 
Upper  Michaelstone.  Lower  Michaelstone  includes  the  village 
of  Cwmavon,  which  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  nnder  Port  Talbot.  Acreage,  1019  ;  population,  5280. 
Upper  Michaelstone  includes  the  hamlet  of  Pontrhydyfen, 
which  has  a  post  and  money  order  oifice  (R.S.O.);  telegraph 
office,  Cwmavon.  Acreage,  4088 ;  population,  829.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  and  the  rocks  include  coal,  iron  ore,  and  fire- 
clay. There  are  extensive  iron,  steel,  tinplate,  and  copper 
works  at  Cwmavon.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with 
a  chapelry  of  All  Saints,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  gi'oss 
value,  £300  with  residence.  The  church  of  St  Michael  is 
ancient,  and  has  been  enlarged  and  restored.  All  Saints  is  a 
chapel  of  ease,  erected  in  1855.  There  are  Baptist,  Congre- 
gational, Calvinistic  Methodist,  Wesleyan,  and  Bible  Christian 
chapels. 

Michaelstone-super-EIy,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan,  on  the 
river  Ely,  half  a  mile  S  of  St  Pagans  station  on  the  G.W.R., 
and  4  miles  W  of  Cardiff.  Post  town,  Cardiff;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  St  Pagans.  Acreage,  492 ;  population, 
52.  Traces  exist  of  a  Norman  castle.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory, annexed  to  the  rectory  of  St  Bride-super-Ely,  in  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  was  restored 
in  1863. 

Michaelstone,   Upper.     See   Michaelstone-sdfek- 

AVON. 

Michaelstone-y-Vedw,  a  hamlet  and  a  parish  in  Mon- 
mouthshire. The  hamlet  lies  on  the  river  Ehymney,  at  the 
boundaiy  with  Glamorgan,  2J  miles  NW  of  Marshfield  sta- 
tion on  the  G.W.R.,  and  5  SW  of  Newport.  It  has  a  post 
and  telegraph  office  under  Cardiff;  money  order  office, 
Castleton.  Acreage  of  parish,  1093 ;  population,  198.  The 
ecclesiastical  parish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Llanvedw  in 
Glamorgan.  Population,  275.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Llandaff;  net  value,  £302  with  residence. 
The  church  is  ancient,  partly  of  the  13th  century,  and  contains 
an  old  font.     There  is  an  endowed  school  with  £04  a  year. 

Michaelstow,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  on  the  river  Camel, 
31  miles  SSW  of  Camelford,  and  10  N  by  W  of  Bodmin 
Road  station  on  the  G.W.R.  and  L.  &  S.W.E.  It  contains 
the  hamlet  of  Treveighan,  and  its  post  town  is  Camelford. 
Acreage,  1635;  population,  255.  An  ancient  quadrangular 
entrenchment  is  on  Michaelstow  Beacon.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Traro  ;  value,  £190  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  chm-ch  is  a  stone  struc- 
ture with  a  tower,  has  been  restored,  and  contains  monu- 
ments of  the  Lowers.  There  are  Wesleyan,  Bible  Christian, 
and  United  Free  Methodist  chapels. 

Michael  Troy.     See  Mitchel  Tkot. 

Micheldean.     See  Mitcheldeak. 

Micheldever,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Hants.  The 
village  stands  2^  miles  SE  of  Micheldever  station  on  the 
L.  &  S.W.R,  68  from  London,  and  7  NNE  of  Winchester. 
It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  The  parish 
contains  the  tithings  of  North  Brook,  South  Brook,  West 
Sti-atton,  and  Weston  Colley.  Acreage,  7820  ;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  1049;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1355.  The  par- 
ish has  a  council  of  ten  members  under  tlie  Local  Government 
Act,  1894,  and  returns  three  members  to  the  district  conncih 
The  property  is  all  in  one  estate,  belonged  anciently  to  Hyde 
Abbey  at  Winchester,  went  at  the  dissolution  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  passed  by  marriage  to  William  Lord  Russell, 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Northbrook.  An  embankment 
about  100  feet  high,  formed  across  an  expanse  of  meadows, 
carries  the  railway  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Micheldever  sta- 
tion. The  living  is  a  vicai-age,  united  with  the  curacy  of  East 
Stratton,  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester;  gross  value,  £290 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Eai'l  of  Northbrook.  The 
church  succeeded  an  old  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1806,  was 
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built  at  a  cost  of  £10,000 — defrayed  by  Sir  Francis  Baring; 
retains  the  tower  of  the  previous  church,  and  contains  monu- 
ments by  Flaxman  to  the  Baring  family.  There  are  alms- 
houses for  fifteen  poor  people,  and  a  Methodist  chapel. 

Michelham,  a  place  in  the  SE  of  Sussex,  on  the  river 
Cuckmere,  2  miles  W  of  Hailsham.  An  Angustinian  canoniy 
was  founded  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  by  Gilbert  de 
Aquila,  and  went  after  the  dissolution  to  the  Sackvilles. 
The  buildings  formed  a  spacious  quadrangle ;  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  farmhouse ;  are  suiTOunded  by  a  wide  moat, 
tenanted  by  water  lilies  and  frequented  by  the  otter;  are 
entered  through  a  square,  three-storey,  gateway  tower;  in- 
clude a  crypt,  now  used  as  a  dairy,  with  an  interesting 
ancient  apartment  above  it ;  and  shows  features  of  Early 
English  architecture. 

Michell.     See  Mitchell. 

Mickfield,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Suffolk,  3  miles 
WSW  of  Debenham,  and  8  NE  from  Stowmarket  station 
on  the  Ipswich  and  Norwich  section  of  the  G.E.R.  It  has  a 
post  office  under  Stonham  ;  money  order  .and  telegi-aph  office, 
Stonham.  Acreage,  1274;  population,  224.  The  living  is 
a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  net  value,  £320  with 
residence.  The  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic  building  of  fiint 
and  stone,  and  has  a  tower  faced  with  ilints. 

Micklebring,  a  hamlet  in  Braithwell  township  and  parish, 
in  the  W.  R,  Yorkshire,  Gi  miles  ENE  of  Rotherham. 

Mickleby,  a  township  in  Lythe  parish,  in  the  N.  R.  York- 
shire, 6i  miles  Wof  Whitby.  Acreage,  1398 ;  population,  176. 

Mickle  Fell,  a  mountain  at  the  NW  extremity  of  the 
N.  R.  Yorkshire,  contiguous  to  Westmorland,  9  miles  W  of 
Middleton-in-Teesdale.  It  lias  an  altitude  of  2600  feet 
above  sea-level,  .and  commands  a  very  extensive  view. 

Micklefield,  a  toivnship  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  the 
W.  R.  Yorkshire,  on  the  Leeds  and  Selby  railway,  8^  miles  E  by 
N  of  Leeds.  There  is  a  station  on  the  railway,  and  a  post  and 
money  order  office  under  South  Milford;  telegraph  office, 
Garforth.  Acreage  of  township,  1778;  population,  1023. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in  1886.  There 
ai-e  collieries  and  limestone  quarries.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  York;  gross  value,  £205.  The  church  was 
built  iu  1861,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists  of 
nave  and  chancel,  with  bell-tuiTet.  It  is  internally  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  iu  England,  and  has  veiy  fine  stained 
glass  windows.  The  old  church  stood  on  the  same  site  as 
the  modem  one.  There  are  a  Wesley.an  chapel,  a  working 
men's  institute,  comprising  billiai'd  and  reading  rooms,  and 
a  lecture  hall. 

Micklegate,  a  ward  in  the  city  and  county  borough  of 
York,  in  the  AV.  R.  Yorkshire. 

Mickleham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Surrey.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Jlole,  1  mile  from  Box  Hill  station  on 
the  L.B.  &  S.C.R.,  2  miles  S  by  E  of  Leatherhead ;  was 
known  at  Domesday  as  Micleham  ;  is  a  pleasant  place,  with 
charming  environs,  under  Box  Hill ;  and  has  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Dorking.  The  parish  con- 
tains also  the  hamlet  of  West  Humble,  and  includes  part  of  the 
chapelry  of  Ranmore.  Acreage,  2846 ;  population  of  the  civil 
pai-ish,  815 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  783.  The  parish  council, 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  consists  of  seven 
members.  The  manor  belonged  at  Domesday  to  Bishop  Odo. 
Norbury  P.ark  was  held  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  by  the 
family  of  Husse,  under  the  Earls  of  Gloucester ;  passed  to  the 
Stedolphs,  one  of  whom  received  Evelyn  here  "  among  his 
goodly  walks  and  hills  shaded  with  yew  and  box ; "  went  after- 
wards to  Mr  Anthony  Chapman ;  was  sold  by  him  in  1774  to 
Mr  Lock,  the  friend  of  Mad.ame  D'Arblay  ;  and  belongs  now 
to  the  S.alomons  family.  The  mansion  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  eminence,  commanding  rich  views  of  hill  and  dale ; 
includes  portions  built  by  Mr  Lock,  and  adorned  by  the  painters 
Barrett,  Cipriani,  Gilpin,  and  Pastorini;  and  was  mainly  re- 
built in  1849.  There  are  several  handsome  residences  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Box  Hill  rises  to  an  altitude  of  445  feet  above 
the  Mole's  level ;  is  steep  and  verdui-ons  on  the  N  side,  and 
covered  with  box-trees  on  the  W. ;  comm.ands  a  splendid 
liew  to  the  Sussex  Downs  and  to  the  N  of  London ;  and  is 
much  frequented  in  summer  by  pic-nic  parties.  Several 
curious  hollows,  called  Swallows,  and  evidently  communicating 
with  the  Mole,  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hill.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  gross  value. 
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£t20  with  residence.  Tlie  church  is  chiefly  Transition  Nor- 
man. It  has  a  low  massive  square  tower  with  spire,  and  a  re- 
markable chancel-arch ;  includes  a  cross  aisle  and  a  '•  Norbury  " 
■or  N  chancel;  contains  a  richly-carved  oak  pulpit,  an  altar- 
tomb  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., and  some  brasses.  In  1872 
the  chancel  was  thoroughly  restored  by  W.  W.  Jlackworth- 
Praed,  lord  of  the  manor  and  patron  of  the  living,  an  organ 
■chamber  being  added.  The  tower  and  nave  were  restored  in 
1892,  the  N  aisle  widened,  and  some  fine  stained  glass 
windows  inserted.  The  church,  as  now  restored,  is  very 
ranch  admired.  The  .ilmshonses  were  rebuilt  in  1865,  con- 
sist of  a  centre  two  storeys  high  and  two  wings,  and  contain 
accommodation  for  eight  aged  inmates. 

Mickleliurst,  a  village  in  Mottram  parish,  Cheshire,  near 
the  boundary  with  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  1  mile  E  of 
Jlossley,  and  3  miles  NNE  of  Staleybridge.  It  has  a  station 
on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  a  post  office  under  Manchester; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Mossley.  It  occupies  a 
pleasant  situation  among  the  hills,  is  well  built,  has  large 
cotton  and  woollen  mills,  and  forms  part  of  Mossley  nmni- 
cipal  borough.  There  ai-e  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortifi- 
cation, called  Bucton  Castle,  on  an  acclivity  overlooking  the 
Tillage. 

Mickleover,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Derby- 
shire. The  village  stands  near  Ryknield  Street,  3  miles  S\V 
of  Derby,  and  129  from  London.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
G.N.R,,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under 
Derby.  The  township  includes  the  village,  and  extends  into 
the  country.  Acreage,  2422  ;  population,  1555.  The  Pas- 
tures, the  Limes,  the  Manor  House,  the  Lodge,  and  Mickle- 
over House  ai-e  the  chief  residences.  The  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  stands  on  an  estate  of  about  100  acres,  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  SW  of  the  village,  was  built  in  1851  and  extended 
in  1862  and  1895,  has  capacity  for  560  patients,  and  is  a 
splendid  structure.  A  chapel  was  erected  in  1869,  and  a 
water  tower,  with  a  capacity  of  about  20,000  gallons,  in 
1879.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell ; 
net  value,  X283  with  residence.  P.atron,  Lord  Scarsdale. 
The  chnrch  is  Geometric  Decorated  English,  and  consists  of 
nave,  N  and  S  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower.  There  are 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Micklethwaite,  a  hamlet  in  Parton  township,  in  Thnrsby 
parisli,  Cumberland,  2  miles  NE  of  Wigton. 

Micklethwaite,  a  hamlet  in  Bingley  parish,  W.  R.  York- 
shire, 1  mile  N  of  Bingley  station  on  the  M.R.  Cotton  and 
worsted  manufactures  are  carried  on. 

Micklethwaite,  formerly  an  extra-p.arochial  tract,  now  a 
township  in  Collingham  parish,  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  1 
mile  from  Wetherby  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Acreage,  668 ; 
population,  105. 

Miokleton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire. 
The  village  stands  2  miles  W  of  the  boundary  with  Warwick- 
shire, 3  miles  N  of  Chipping  Campden,  3  E  of  Honeybonrne, 
and  3  S  of  Long  Marston  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  and  7 
AVNW  of  Shipston-on-Stom-,  and  has  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegi-aph  office  under  Moreton-in-Marsh.  The  p.irish 
contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Clopton  and  Hidcote  Bartrim. 
Acreage,  2G00 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  600 ;  of  the 
eccle&iastical,  720.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Graves  family. 
Kiftsgate  Court  was  erected  in  1879.  The  old  manor  house 
is  still  occupied.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol;  gross  value,  £158  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  chnreh  is  pai-tly  Early 
English,  partly  Decorated,  and  partly  Pointed;  consists  of 
3i.ave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  tower  and  spire,  and  contains 
monuments  to  the  Fisher  and  the  Graves  families.  It  was 
restored  in  1870.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  crucifix  of  the 
12th  century.  Graves,  the  author  of  the  "  Spiritual  Quixote," 
and  Keck,  a  lord  commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  in  1688, 
were  natives. 

Mickleton,  a  township  in  Rom.ald  Kirk  parish,  N.  R. 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Tees  river  and  Tees  Valley  railway,  7j 
miles  NW  of  B.arnard  Castle.  It  has  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  Darlington ;  telegraph  office,  Middleton 
Teesdale.  There  are  also  a  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  a  ch.apel 
of  ease,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
Acreage,  4749  ;  population,  665.  Jlost  of  the  surface  is 
aiigh  moorland. 

Mickle  Trafford,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Plemonstall 
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parish,  Cheshire,  3i  miles  NE  of  Chester.  There  is  a  station 
on  the  L.  &  N.W.  and  Birkenhead  railway,  and  another  on 
the  Cheshire  Lines  railway,  .and  a  post  office  under  Chester; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Bishopsfield.  Acreage, 
1163;  population,  284.  Trafibrd  Lodge  is  the  chief  resi- 
dence. The  church  of  Plemonstall  is  here,  and  a  garrison 
for  Charles  I.  was  here  during  the  siege  of  Chester. 

Mickley,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Ovingham  parish,  Northumberiand.  The  township  lies  near 
a  side  station  on  the  Newcastle  and  Cariisle  railway,  9J 
miles  E  by  S  of  Hexham,  and  2J  from  Pmdhoe  station  on 
the  N.E.R.,  and  contains  the  hamlets  of  Cherryburn  and 
Mount  Pleasant  and  the  village  of  Mickley  Square,  which  has 
a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Stocksfield ;  telegraph 
office,  Pmdhoe.  Acreage,  1431 ;  population  of  the  township, 
1450;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  2085.  Coal-mining  .ind 
coking  are  largely  canied  on  by  the  Mickley  Coal  Company. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  contains  also  six  other  townships. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Newcastle ;  net 
value,  £209.  The  chnrch  was  built  in  1824,  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  transepts,  and 
a  belfry;  it  was  restored  and  enlarged  in  1886.  There  is  a 
parish  hall,  and  a  workmen's  club  and  reading-room,  erected 
in  1894. 

Mickley,  a  township  in  Frees  parish,  Salop,  near  the 
river  Tern,  4^  miles  WSW  of  Market  Drayton. 

Mickley,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Kirkby 
Malzeard  parish,  W.  E.  Yorkshire.  The  village  stands  on 
the  river  Ure,  amid  romantic  envu-ons,  5^  miles  NW  of 
Eipon  station  on  the  N.E.E.,  has  a  post  office  under  Eipon  ; 
money  order  office,  Kirkby  Malzeard ;  telegraph  office.  West 
Tanfield.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in  1844. 
Population,  213.  There  is  a  large  mill.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Eipon ;  gross  value,  £125  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Masham.  The  church  is  good,  and  there 
is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Mickley  Square.     See  JIickt-et,  Northumberland. 

Middle  or  Myddle,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Salop. 
The  township  lies  3i  miles  E  by  N  of  Baschurch  station  on 
the  G.W.R,,  and  8  N  by  W  of  Shrewsbury,  and  has  a  post 
and  money  order  office  under  Shrewsbury ;  telegraph  office, 
Baschnrch.  The  parish  contains  also  the  townships  of 
Balderton,  Marton,  and  Newton.  Acreage,  4691 ;  popula- 
tion of  the  civil  parish,  690  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  which  in- 
cludes Alderton  and  Shotton,  741.  The  parish  council,  under 
the  Local  Government  Act  1894,  consists  of  nine  members. 
The  manor  belongs  to  Earl  Brownlow.  Ruins  exist  of  a  castle 
which  belonged  to  the  L'Estranges  and  to  "Wild"  Kynaston, 
who  when  outlawed  took  refuge  in  a  cave  in  Nesclille  rock. 
The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield;  net  value, 
£580  with  residence.  Patron,  Earl  Brownlow.  The  church 
is  ancient,  was  p.artially  restored  in  1855  and  1877,  and  h.as 
some  stained  windows  and  an  old  brass.  There  are  Primitive 
and  Calvinistic  Jlethodist  chapels. 

Middle  Aston.     See  Aston,  Middle. 

Middle  Barton,  a  township  in  Barton  Steeple  parish, 
Oxfordshire,  4  J  miles  SSW  of  Deddington.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Oxford. 

Middlebere,  a  hamlet  in  Holy  Trinity  parish,  Dorset- 
shire, near  Waieham. 

Middle  Chinnock.     See  Chinsock,  Middle. 

Middle  Claydon.     See  Cl.vydon,  Middle. 

Middlecott,  a  hamlet  in  Black  Torrington  parish,  Devon- 
shire, Sk  miles  W  of  Black  Torrington  village. 

Middle  Drove,  a  railw.ay  station  in  the  W  of  Norfolk,  on 
the  Wisbech  and  Magdalen  Road  branch  of  the  G.E.R.,  5J 
miles  E  of  Wisbech. 

Middle  Fell,  a  monnt,ain  in  the  SWof  Cumberiand,  over- 
hanging the  middle  of  the  NW  side  of  Wast  Water. 

Middle  Grotind,  a  shoal  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames  below  the  Nore.  It  measures  about  2  miles  in 
length,  and  about  one-thhd  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  nearly 
dry  at  low  water 

Middleham,  a  town,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  N.  R. 
Yorkshire.  The  town  stands  on  the  slope  of  an  eminence, 
half  a  mile  S  of  the  river  Ure,  .and  under  Middleham  Moor, 
IJ  mile  SSE  of  Leybum  railway  station  ;  was  once  a  market- 
town,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.), 
and  fairs  on  30  March,  and  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  on 
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the  5,  6,  and  7  Nov.  It  is  connected  with  Leybum  by  means 
of  a  bridge  over  the  river  Ure.  The  parish  comprises  2119 
acres  of  land  and  35  of  water;  population,  732.  The 
manor  belonged  to  Kilpatrick  the  Dane;  went,  after  the 
Conquest,  to  Robert  Fitz-Ranulph,  grandson  to  Eibald,  who 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror;  passed,  in  the  13th  centuiy, 
to  the  Nevilles,  and  belongs  now  to  Lord  Masham.  A  great 
castle  was  founded  on  a  commanding  site  above  the  town  by 
Robert  Fitz-Ranujpb  ;  was  much  enlarged  by  Ralph  Neville, 
Earl  of  Westmorland,  the  betrayer  of  Archbishop  Scroop, 
and  a  prominent  chai-acter  in  Shakespeare's  "  King  Henry 
IV. ; "  made  a  great  figure  in  the  time  of  Richard  Neville, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  "  king-maker  ;  "  gave  frequent  enter- 
tainment, eventually  of  a  hostile  kind,  under  the  "  king- 
maker," to  Edwai'd  IV. ;  figures  as  the  place  of  some  of  the 
finest  scenes  of  Lord  Lytton's  "  Last  of  the  Barons  ;  "  passed, 
after  the  "  king-maker's  "  death,  to  Richard,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, afterwards  Richard  III. ;  was  often  inhabited  by  him, 
and  was  the  birthplace  of  his  only  son  ;  was  dismantled  by 
order  of  ParUament  in  1646,  and  is  now  a  desolate,  exten- 
sive, imposing,  and  picturesque  ruin.  The  central  pai-t  of  it, 
changed  by  repairs,  is  the  original  structure  of  Fitz-Ranulph, 
and  an  enclosing  quadrangle,  210  feet  by  175,  with  towers 
at  the  angles,  was  the  work  of  the  Nevilles.  A  moat  sur- 
rounded the  pile  and  is  still  partially  traceable.  The  central 
keep  has  walls  of  great  thickness  and  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  Norman  architecture  of  the  close  of  the  12th  century. 
The  gi-eat  hall  and  the  chapel  within  the  original  building 
have  left  interesting  remains,  and  the  arch  over  the  stauxase 
leading  to  the  gi'eat  hall  is  a  striking  object.  A  veiy  fine 
gold  ring,  which  may  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  Plantagenets, 
was  found  not  many  years  ago  among  the  ruins.  Horses 
are  broken  in  and  trained  for  racing  on  Widdleham  Moor, 
and  the  large  horse  fair  in  Nov.  is  held  upon  it.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon ;  net  value,  £300  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop.  The  church  is  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century;  was  made  collegiate  by  Richai-d  III. 
for  a  dean,  sub-dean,  .ind  six  canons,  but  ceased  to  be  so  in 
1856  ;  has  an  embattled  tower  and  an  old  stained  glass  E 
window  representing  the  martyrdom  of  St  Alkelda,  and  con- 
tains a  curious  ancient  tombstone,  probably  brought  from 
Jervaux  Abbey.  The  building  was  restored  and  reseated  in 
1878.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels, 
and  a  reading-room. 

Middleham  Bishop.     See  Bishop  Middleham. 
Middle  Handley,  a  hamlet  in  Staveley  parish,  Derby- 
shire, 4  miles  ESE  of  Dronfield,  and  2  from  Staveley  station 
on  the  M.R.    It  has  a  post  ofiice  under  Chesterfield;  money 

order  and  telegraph  office.  New  Whittington. 
Middle  Herrington.     See  Hereikgton,  East  asd 

Middle. 

Middle  Hill,  a  hamlet  in  Box  parish,  Wiltshu:e,  4|  miles 

WSW  of  Corsham. 

Middlehope,  a  township  in  Diddlebnry  parish,  Salop, 

under  Wenlock  Edge,  4  miles  SE  of  Church  Stretton. 
Middle  Hope,  a  rocky  headland  on  the  coast  of  Somerset, 

3  miles  N  of  Weston-snper-Jlaie. 

Middle  Htilton.     See  Hultos,  Middle. 
Middle  Littleton.     See  Littletox,  Middle. 
Middlemaish,    a    tithing    in    Mintem   Magna   parish, 

Dorsetshire,  oj  miles  N   of  Cerne  Abbas.     A  seat  of  the 

abbots  of  Cerne  and  of  the  Napiers  was  here. 

Middle  Mead,  a  hamlet  in  Dengie  hundred  and  Little 

Baddow  parish,  Essex. 

Middle  Mill,  a  place  on  the  W  border  of  Dorsetshire,  in 

a  combe,  1  mile  NNW  of  Lyme  Regis.     Old  Colway  House 

and  Hay  Farm — the  headquarters  of  Prince  Mamice  when 

besieging  Lyme — are  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Middle  Patch,  a  shoal  at  the  month  of  the  Mersey,'off 

the  SW  coast  of  Lancashire,  near  Victoria  Channel,  opposite 

Formby  Point.     It  is  dry  at  low  water. 
Middle  Quaxtor.    See  Hexhajishiee,  Kikkandeews, 

KiEKBY  Ireleth,  and  Kirk  Lintos. 
Middle  Basen.     See  Rasen,  JIiddle. 
Middlesborough,  a  seaport  town,  a  township,  a  paiish, 

and  a  municipal,  parliamentary,  and  county  borough  in  the 

N.  R.  Yorkshire.     The  town  stands  on  the  river  Tees,  at  the 

boundary  with  Durham,  and  on  the  Darlington  and  Stockton 

lection  of  the  N.E.R.,  at  the  janction  of  the  line  to  Gnis- 
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brongh,  immediately  above  the  Tees"  expansion  into  estuary, 
3J  miles  ENE  of  Stockton,  and  238  by  rail  from  London. 
A  Benedictine  priory  of  St  Hilda,  a  cell  to  Whitby  Abbey, 
was  founded  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  by  Robert  de 
Bruce,  and  a  portion  of  the  cemetery  connected  with  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  up  to  a  recent  period,  but  all  important 
vestiges  of  the  buildings  have  disappeared.  Only  one  house 
— a  house  occupied  by  a  tenant  of  Mr  W.  Chilton,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  local  estate— stood  on  the  site  of  the  town's 
streets  in  1829.  A  number  of  shareholders  of  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  railway  in  that  year  purchased  the  estate 
from  Mr  Chilton ;  arranged  to  constnict  an  extension  of  the 
railway  to  Middlesborough,  on  account  of  its  commanding 
greater  depth  of  water  and  better  harbourage  than  Stockton 
to  vessels  for  the  shipment  of  coals  ;  and  formed  a  plan  for 
creating  a  town  on  the  estate,  and  for  making  it  a  great 
entrepot  of  the  coal  trade  and  a  considerable  seat  of  com- 
merce. Their  plan  was  signally  successful.  The  extension 
railway  was  opened  at  the  close  of  1830  ;  the  land  of  the 
estate,  comprising  about  600  acres,  was  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  plots  suitable  to  purchasers  in  all  departments 
of  business ;  and  a  town  sprang  up  and  progressed  with  a 
rapidity  similar  to  that  of  Birkenhead  in  Cheshu-e,  and  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  great  towns  of  America. 
The  entire  township  had  a  population  of  only  40  in  1821, 
and  only  154  at  the  census  of  1831 ;  but  had  so  many  as 
6463  in  1841,  and  18,714  in  1861.  The  discovery  of  the 
mineral  treasm'es  in  the  Cleveland  Hills  gave  a  great  im- 
petus to  the  trade  and  gi'owth  of  the  town,  and  during  the 
next  ten  years  the  population  was  more  than  doubled,  hav- 
ing increased  in  1871  to  39,563;  in  1881  it  had  risen  to 
55,288,  while  in  1891  it  was  75,532.  A  recent  discovery  of 
salt  has  given  a  still  further  impetus  to  the  development  of 
trade.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1841  for 
paving,  watching,  lighting,  and  otherwise  improving  the  town, 
and  for  establishmg  a  market ;  another  Act  was  passed  in 
1853  constituting  it  a  municipal  borough,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  mayor;  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  constituted 
it  a  parliamentary  borough,  with  one  representative.  In 
1874  the  boundaries  were  extended  and  the  municipal  borough 
was  divided  into  five  wards,  governed  by  a  mayor,  10  alder- 
men, and  30  councillors,  who  also  constitute  the  urban 
district  council.  It  became  a  county  borough  under  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888.  Nor  did  the  town  progress 
less  '\'isibly  in  its  aspects  as  a  port.  A  commodious  dock, 
comprising  a  water-area  of  9  acres,  and  entered  by  a  channel 
rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  from  the 
middle  channel  of  the  Tees,  was  completed  in  1842.  It  was 
extended  in  1872,  giving  an  aiea  of  12  acres,  all  in  one  dock, 
capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of  3000  tons.  There  are 
extensive  quays,  provided  with  steam  travelling  cranes  for 
loading  and  unloading.  In  1888  fm^ther  extensions  and  im- 
provements were  made,  by  which  the  area  of  the  docks  was 
increased  by  4  acres  and  large  additional  quay  accommodation 
provided,  and  the  channel  leading  to  the  docks  was  widened 
and  deepened  so  that  large  vessels  could  enter  at  all  states 
of  the  tide.  The  Tees  Conservancy  Commissioners  have  done 
much  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  South  Gare  Breakwater,  2|-  miles  in  length,  which 
was  completed  in  1888,  and  have  increased  the  depth  of  water 
over  the  bar  at  low  water  from  2  and  3  to  20  feet.  The 
North  Gare  Breakwater  was  constructed  in  1893-95.  The 
navigable  channel  of  the  Tees  has  been  increased  to  500  feet^ 
and  the  river  dredged  to  a  depth  of  15  feet  at  low  water  of 
ordinaiy  spring  tides.  The  commissioners  have  also  con- 
sh-ucted  a  gi-aring  dock  at  Cargo  Fleet,  neai'ly  600  feet  in 
length  and  50  in  breadth.  The  pontoon  or  ferry  landing, 
constructed  for  the  use  of  excursion  boats  and  the  feiTy  to 
Port  Clarence,  is  the  property  of  the  coi-poration.  Tramways 
have  been  laid  to  the  outlying  districts  of  Lmthorpe  and 
Newport.  The  commerce  became  important  in  even  the  early 
years  of  the  town's  progress,  and  it  incre.ised  so  rapidly  as  to 
occasion  Middlesborough  soon  to  be  made  a  head  port. 

The  town  is  built  in  a  regular  foi-m.  has  a  large  sqnai-e  in 
the  centre,  consists  chiefly  of  streets  crossing  one  another  at 
right  angles,  contains  a  large  number  of  handsome  houses, 
and,  for  a  commercial  town,  presents  a  remarkably  good 
appearance.  The  old  town-hall  stands  in  the  central  square, 
and  is  now  used  as  a  branch  police  station.     The  new  mtmi- 
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cipal  buildings  were  opencil  in  1889  at  a  cost  of  about 
£130,000,  ai-e  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  have  a  fine  tower 
170  feet  high.  They  contain  a  town-hall  with  accommoda- 
tion for  3000  people,  council  chamber,  free  library,  and 
various  public  offices.  The  Ironmasters'  and  General  Ex- 
chanse  was  erected  in  18(J6-68 ;  is  in  the  Italian  style,  after 
desig"ns  by  Mr  Adams;  has,  at  the  W  end,  a  tower  21  feet 
square  and  130  high,  with  main  entrance  underneath ;  in- 
cludes a  hall  140  feet  long,  60  wide,  and  56  high ;  contains 
also  a  public  reading-room  and  a  public  meeting-room,  each 
34  feet  square;  is  disposed,  in  the  ground  floor  of  three  dif- 
ferent fronts,  in  fine  shops  and  show-rooms ;  has,  on  four 
floors,  .about  fifty  offices  and  other  rooms ;  and  cost  about 
£30,000.  There  are  two  theatres — the  Theatre  Royal  (built 
in  1866,  and  reconstructed  and  redecorated  in  1800)  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales'.  A  beautiful  park  about  72  acres  in 
extent,  called  the  Albert  Pai-k,  was  given  to  the  town  by  Mr 
H.  W.  F.  Bolckow,  and  opened  in  1868.  There  are  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Custom  House,  Government  Baildings  (for- 
merly the  Corporation  Hall,  but  now  used  as  ofiices  for  the 
Inland  Revenue,  Customs,  Mercantile  Marine,  and  County 
Courts),  a  post  office,  and  a  National  Lifeboat  station.  There 
are  also  Liberal  and  Conservative  clubs.  Masonic,  Oddfellows, 
and  Temperance  halls,  public  baths  erected  in  18S4  by  the 
corporation,  and  since  enlarged,  meat  market,  infirmary,  fever 
hospital,  and  cemetery.     A  grammar  school  was  founded  in 

1876  and  enlarged  in  1886,  and  is  governed  by  a  local  com- 
mittee. There  is  also  a  high  school  for  boys  and  gii-ls,  the 
site  of  which,  with  adjacent  grounds,  was  presented  by  Sir 
J.  Pease  and  his  partners.  It  is  governed  by  trustees,  was 
enlai^ed  in  1889,  and  has  various  scholarships  tenable  for 
three  veai's.  The  laboratory  attached  to  it  was  much  en- 
larged'in  1892. 

The  town  has  a  head  post  office,  a  railway  station,  and 
some  good  inns.  The  station  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
Company,  one  of  the  finest  on  their  system,  was  rebuilt  in 

1877  at  a  cost  of  £100,000.  Several  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers are  published,  and  there  are  four  banks.  Industry  is 
carried  on  in  uon  and  steel  foundries,  rolling-mills,  brass- 
works,  engine-works,  shipbuilding  yards,  chemical  works, 
salt  refineries,  earthenware  and  bottle  works,  wire-mills,  a  tan- 
nery, breweries,  saw-mills,  flonr-miUs,  rope-walks,  and  other 
establisliments.  The  quantity  of  iron,  steel,  and  coals  shipped 
at  this  port  is  very  great.  The  number  of  vessels  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port  in  1895  was  90  (39,000  tons).  The 
entries  and  clearances  each  average  3500  (1,650,000  tons)  per 
annum.  The  customs  revenue  amounts  to  £20,000  per 
annum.  A  salt  bed  112  feet  thick,  at  a  depth  of  1300  feet 
below  the  sui-face,  was  struck  in  1863  at  the  sinking  of  a 
well  for  the  supply  of  Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Vaughan's  im- 
mense ironworks,  has  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
resources  of  the  district,  and  is  now  largely  worked.  The 
township  has  an  area  of  866  aci'es,  including  116  of  water; 
population,  49,611.  The  municipal  and  county  boroughs 
comprise  the  township  and  parts  of  the  townships  or  par- 
ishes of  West  Acklam,  Linthorpe,  Marton,  Normanby,  and 
Ormesby.     Area,  2824  acres ;  population,  75,532. 

The  parish  is  divided  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  into  five 
districts — viz.,  St  Hilda  (population,  with  the  old  parish 
district  attached,  12,104),  St  John  the  Evangelist  with 
Linthorpe  (23,961),  St  Paul  (25,878),  St  Peter  (4350),  and 
All  Saints  (11,661).  The  parish  church  of  St  Hilda  was 
erected  in  1839,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists 
of  chancel,  nave,  and  western  tower  with  spire.  St  John's, 
built  in  1864,  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  has  nave,  aisles, 
and  transept.  St  Paul's  was  erected  in  1871,  .and  is  in  the 
Decorated  Gothic  style.  St  Peter's  was  erected  in  1872,  and 
is  in  the  Early  English  style.  All  Saints'  was  erected  in  1879, 
and  is  also  in  the  Early  English  style.  The  livings  are  all 
vicarages  in  the  diocese  of  York ;  net  value  with  residence  of 
St  Hilda,  £300  ;  of  St  John's,  £320  ;  of  St  Paul's,  £211 ; 
of  St  Peter's,  £225  ;  gross  value  of  All  Saints',  £265  wit'j 
residence.  Patron,  the  Archbishop.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  erected  in  1S54  and  enlarged  in  1866,  the  town 
being  the  head  of  a  Catholic  diocese.  There  are  Congrega- 
tional, Free  Methodist,  Wesleyan,  Primitive  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Unitarian,  Presbyterian,  and  other  dissenting  chapels,  a  Jews' 
synagogue,  a  Friends'  meeting-house,  several  mission-rooms 
and  Gospel-halls,  &c. 
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Middlesceugh  and  Eraithwaite,  a  township  in  St 
Mary-Carlisle  parish,  Cumberland,  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Caldew,  10  miles  S  of  Carlisle.  There  is  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  at  Eraithwaite,  under  Keswick.  Acreage, 
2092;  population,  171.  The  living  is  annexed  to  the  vicarage 
of  Thornthwaite,  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  ;  net  joint  value, 
£118  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Vicars  of  Crosthwaite 
and  St  John,  Keswick.  There  are  a  church  and  a  Prunitive 
Methodist  chapel. 

Middlesex,  an  inland  county  within  the  basin  of  the 
Thames,  bounded  on  the  N  by  Herts,  on  the  E  by  Essex,  on 
the  SE  by  Kent,  on  the  S  and  the  SVV  by  Surrey,  and  on  the 
W  by  Bucks.  Its  outline  is  very  irregular,  but  may  be  de- 
scribed as  that  of  a  parallelogram  extending  from  E  to  W 
with  two  quadrilateral  projections  on  the  NE  and  SW.  The 
boundary  is  traced  along  all  the  E  by  the  river  Lea,  along  all 
the  SW,  the  S,  and  the  SE  by  the  river  Thames,  and  along 
most  of  the  W  by  the  river  Colne.  The  length  from  NE 
to  NW  is  28  miles,  the  gi-eatest  breadth  17i,  the  circuit  is 
104  (40  of  which  are  along  the  com-se  of  the  Thames),  and 
the  area  is  181,301  acres,  and  its  population  3,251,671. 
With  the  exception  of  Rutland  it  is  the  smallest  county  in 
England,  but  in  its  population  it  is  only  exceeded  by  one 
other  county,  viz.,  Lancashu-e.  Part  of  the  surface  is  low 
and  level,  most  is  undulating,  without  heights  lofty  enongb 
to  be  called  hills  ;  the  SE  portion  is  all  occupied  by  the  main 
body  and  many  outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  portion 
northward  thence  rises  in  elevation  from  about  200  to  about 
400  feet  above  sea-level.  Few  parts,  except  in  some  arti- 
ficial sense,  can  be  termed  picturesque,  but  a  large  proportion 
abounds  with  ornature,  and  the  chief  eminences  command 
extensive  and  very  pleasing  views.  The  principal  streams 
besides  those  on  the  boundaries  are  the  New  river,  the  Old 
river,  the  Brent,  and  the  Cran.  The  rocks  or  geognostie 
formations  over  almost  the  entire  area  are  lower  eocene,  chiefly 
London  clay;  they  are  extensively  overlaid  or  mixed  with 
alluvial  gravel,  and  have  been  found  to  contain  gi'eat  numbers 
of  fossils. 

The  soil  is  variously  clayey,  sandy,  and  gi-avelly,  and  has 
m  most  parts  been  worked  into  a  fertile  loam  by  manuring^ 
and  culture.  Most  farms  a%'erage  about  100  acres,  but  many 
comprise  from  200  to  600  acres.  Meadow  lands  f  onn  a  large 
aggi-egate,  and  usually  yield  two  crops  of  good  hay.  The 
chief  crops  on  the  ploughed  lands  are  wheat,  with  good  re- 
turns ;  barley,  about  20  bushels  per  acre ;  green  pease,  10  tO' 
50  sacks  ;  grey  pease,  30  bushels ;  beans,  30  bushels  ;  pota- 
toes, turnips,  and  clover.  About  9000  acres  are  disposed  in 
market  gardens,  and  about  4500  in  orchards.  Osiers  and 
willows  ai'e  grown  in  some  parts  for  basketmakers.  Short- 
horned,  Holderness,  Ayr'shire,  and  Alderney  cows  are  bred  for 
the  metropolitan  dairies ;  dj'aught  and  riding  horses,  of  mixed 
breeds  and  superior  strength  and  actiou,  are  reared  for  the 
market ;  and  pigs,  in  connection  with  the  refuse  of  distilleries 
and  other  establishments,  are  ptu^chased  for  fattening.  The 
rural  economy  as  a  whole  differs  widely  from  that  of  any 
average  agricultural  county,  makes  comparatively  small  pro- 
duce of  corn  or  flax,  and  figm-es  most  in  the  supply  of  vege- 
tables, fruit,  herbage,  and  milk  to  the  metropolis. 

Agkicultukal  Statistics  for  1896. 
Live  Stock. 

Corn  Crops, 9,945 

Green  Crops,  ....  12,431 
Clover.Sainfoin.Grasses,  2,133 
Perm,anent  Pasture,  .  .  76,987 
Bare  Fallow,      ....    1.246 

Orchards 4,830 

Market  Gardens,    .    .    .   9,460 

Small  Fruit 3,870 

Nursery  Grounds,  .  -  .  6C4 
Woods  and  Plantations,     3,036 


Cows  and  Heifers 
or  Calf.  .  .  . 
Other  Cattle,  . 
Sheep,  .... 
Pigs,      .... 


.    .     .15,058 
usive  of  the  registration 


The  manufactmes  are  chiefly  within  the  metropolitan  por- 
tions, and  have  substantially  been  noticed  in  our  article  Lon- 
don. The  canals  are  the  Paddington,  the  Regent's,  and 
about  17  miles  of  the  Grand  Junction;  and  the  railways  are 
the  numerous  ones  radiating  northwai-d,  westward,  and  south- 
westward  from  the  metropolis,  and  noticed  in  our  ai-ticle  on 
London. 
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According  to  the  census  returns  issued  in  18S13,  tlie  chief 
occupations  of  the  people  of  the  county  were  : — Professional, 
16,613  males  and  10,562  females ;  domestic,  3826  males  and 
50,000  females  ;  commercial,  35,058  males  and  958  females  ; 
agricultural,  15,663  males  and  996  females;  fishing,  49 
males;  industrial,  83,016  males  and  16,125  females;  and 
"  unoccupied,"  including  retired  business  men,  pensioners, 
those  living  on  their  own  means,  and  others  not  specified, 
41,789  males  and  155,603  females,  or  a  total  in  the  county 
of  196,014  males  and  234,244  females.  The  numher  of  men 
employed  in  the  leading  industries  was  as  follows: — Agri- 
cultural labourers,  6302  ;  general  labourers,  12,647  ;  garden- 
ers and  nurserymen,  8883 ;  carpenters  and  joiners,  5242  ; 
and  bricklayers,  3982.  The  chief  occupations  of  women  were 
— domestic  service,  with  a  total  of  37,709  ;  millinery  and 
dressmaking,  7209.  There  were  also  in  the  county  367 
tlind  persons,  400  deaf,  234  deaf  and  dumb,  and  4847 
mentally  deranged.  The  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  the 
registration  county  of  London. 

The  ancient  or  geogi-aphical  county  of  Jliddlesex  includes 
metropolitan  parishes  north  of  the  Thames  (except  North 
Woolwich),  which  now  foi-m  part  of  the  administrative 
county  of  London.  The  ancient  county,  exclusive  of  the 
metropolitan  parishes,  is  divided  for  parliamentary  purposes 
into  the  following  seven  divisions: — The  Enfield  Division 
(acreage,  28,467  ;  population,  84,414),  the  Tottenham  Divi- 
sion (4642,  97,174),  the  Homsey  Division  (6423,  77,744), 
the  Harrow  Division  (33,849,  96,727),  the  Ealing  Division 
(9312,  70,748),  the  Brentford  Dirision  (13,945,  69.804),  the 
Uxbridge  Division  (53,179,  67,789). 

The  administrative  county  has  an  area  of  149,046  acres 
and  a  population  of  660,012,  and  it  contains  fifty  entire  civil 
parishes  and  parts  of  two  others.  The  ancient  county  con- 
tains, exiclusive  of  those  parishes  now  in  the  county  of  Lon- 
don, 122  ecclesiastical  parishes  or  districts,  and  parts  of 
eleven  others,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  part  of 
Stanwell  parish,  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  are  in  the 
diocese  of  London.  The  county  of  Middlesex  does  not  con- 
tain a  county  borough.  The  administrative  county  of  Middle- 
sex does  not  contain  a  municipal  borough.  The  petty  ses- 
sional divisions  are  those  of  Brentford,  Edmonton,  Highgate, 
Gore,  Willesden,  South  Mimms,  Spelthorne,  Uxbridge,  and 
the  administrative  county  has  one  court  of  quarter  sessions. 
With  the  exception  of  the  City  of  London,  which  has  a  separate 
police  force,  the  county  of  Middlesex  is  wholly  within  the  Jletro- 
politan  Police  Disti'ict  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court.  The  City  of  London  f  onns  a  county  of  itself, 
with  independent  jurisdiction  ;  the  City  of  Westminster  has 
independent  jmnsdiction,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  has  within 
it  several  domains,  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don has  a  separate  jurisdiction.  The  unions  are  those  of 
Brentford,  Edmonton,  Hampstead,  Hendon,  Staines,  and  Ux- 
bridge. The  county  is  governed  by  a  lord-lieutenant  and 
Ciistos  rohdorum,  and  a  county  council  consisting  of  18 
aldermen  and  64  councillors.  The  council  meets  at  the  Guild- 
hall, Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

The  territory  now  forming  Middlesex  was  inhabited  by  the 
ancient  British  Trinobantes,  fell  readily  under  the  Eoman 
power  at  the  second  invasion  by  Csesar,  was  included  by  the 
Romans  in  their  Flavia  CKsariensis,  was  traversed  by  their 
Watling  Street,  their-  Ermine  Street,  and  their  road  to  Staines ; 
formed  for  about  three  centuries  a  part  of  the  Saxon  kingdom 
of  Essex,  and  took  its  name  of  Middlesex  (originally  Middel 
Sexe),  signifying  "  Middle  Saxons,"  from  being  suiTounded  by 
the  territories  of  the  East  Saxons,  the  South  Saxons,  and  the 
West  Saxons.  Its  history  and  its  antiquities,  with  shght 
exceptions,  are  entirely  identical  with  those  of  London,  so  that 
any  notice  of  them  additional  to  what  has  been  taken  in  our 
article  of  London  would  be  superfluous. 

Middlesmoor,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  m 
Kirkby  Malzeard  parish,  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire.  The  village 
stands  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Nidd,  Sf  miles  NW  of  Pateley 
Bridge  railway  station,  is  in  the  township  of  Upper  Stouebeck, 
and  has  a  post  office  nnder  Leeds ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
ofiBce,  Pateley  Bridge.  The  lamb  and  cattle  fair  is  on  14  Sept. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  extends  beyond  the  township.  Popu- 
lation, 425.  The  manor  of  Upper  Stonebeck  belongs  to  the 
Yorke  family.  The  land  is  partly  hilly  and  is  used  chiefly  for 
grazing.  There  are  lead  mines,  many  subtenanean  passages, 
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and  some  shalactitic  caverns.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Ripon  ;  net  value,  £160  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Vicar  of  Masham.  The  church  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  century,  in  good  condition,  consists  of  nave,  N  aisle, 
and  chancel,  with  a  tower,  and  was  restored  in  1866.  Eugene 
Aram  was  a  native  of  Middlesmoor.  There  is  also  a  Wes- 
leyan  cb.apel. 

Middlestone,  a  township  in  Morrington  parish,  Durham, 
3J  miles  ENE  of  Bishop  Auckland,  and  Ij  mile  from  Conn- 
don  station  on  the  N.E.E.  The  township  includes  the  ham- 
let of  Leasingthome,  which  has  a  post  ofiice  under  Bishop 
Auckland;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Coundon. 
Acreage,  893  ;  population,  1941.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham  are  lords  of  the  manor.  There  is  a  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel,  and  also  a  coal  mine. 

Middlestown,  an  important  village  and  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Shitlington  township,  Thornhill  parish,  in  the  W.  E. 
Yorkshire,  near  the  river  Calder,  3  miles  SE  by  S  of  Dews- 
bury,  and  IJ  mile  from  Horbury  station  on  the  L.  &  Y.R. 
There  is  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  nnder  Wake- 
field. The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in  1878,  and 
comprises  also  the  villages  of  Over,  Middle,  and  Nether 
Shitlington,  and  Midgley.  Population,  2728.  It  has  a  parish 
council  consisting  of  eleven  members.  The  living  is  a  per- 
petual curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Wakefield ;  gross  value,  £200 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Rector  of  Thornhill.  There  are 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  also  a  Liberal 
club  and  a  parish  reading-room  and  mstitute.  There  are 
collieries  in  the  parish. 

Middle  Street,  a  place  in  the  W  of  Essex,  4J  miles  NW 

Middle  Temple.     See  London. 

Middlethorpe,  a  hamlet  in  West  Ashby  parish,  Lincoln- 
shire, 2  miles  N  of  Horncastle. 

Middlethorpe,  a  township  in  Bishopthorpe  and  St  Mary- 
Bishophill-Senior  parishes,  in  the  W.  E.  Yorkshu-e,  on  the 
river  Ouse,  3  j  miles  S  of  York.  Post  town  and  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  York.  Part  of  the  township,  containing 
no  houses  or  population,  is  situated  in  the  county  borough 
of  York.  Acreage,  653  ;  population,  128.  Middlethorpe 
Manor,  Middlethorpe  Lodge,  and  Middlethorpe  Hall  are  chief 
residences. 

Middleton,  a  place  in  Stranton  p.arish,  Durham,  1  mile 
from  West  Hartlepool,  of  which  it  now  forms  a  part.  It  has 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  West  Hartle- 
pool. There  are  extensive  ii-onworks,  a  shipbuilding  yard, 
and  other  branches  of  shipbuilding  are  carried  on.  There  is 
a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel.     See  West  Hartlepool. 

Middleton,  South  Durham.  See  Middleton  St  Geokge. 

Middleton,  West  Durham.  See  Middleton-in-Tees- 
d.\le. 

Middleton,  a  parish  in  Essex,  on  the  river  Stonr,  at  the 
boundary  with  Suffolk,  2  miles  S  from  Sudbury  station  on 
the  G.E.E.  Post  town  and  telegraph  office,  Sudbury ;  money 
order  office,  Ballingdon.  Acreage,  876;  population,  142. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans ;  net  value, 
£329  with  residence.  The  church  is  pai-tly  Norman  and 
partly  Saxon,  with  a  wooden  spire ;  was  recently  restored ; 
and  has  fine  stained  glass  windows,  and  a  carved  oak  reredos. 
It  contains  a  tomb  of  James  Samison,  formerly  rector  of 
Middleton,  who  died  in  1349. 

Middleton,  a  tithing  in  Long  parish,  Hants,  on  the  river 
Anton,  4J  miles  ESE  of  Andover. 

Middleton,  a  hamlet  in  Little  Hereford  parish,  Hereford- 
shire, 3i  miles  WNW  of  Tenbury.  There  is  a  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel 

Middleton,  a  tithing  in  Freshwater  parish,  Isle  of  Wight, 
9  miles  WSW  of  Newport. 

Middleton,  a  township,  a  parish,  and  a  municipal  borough 
in  Lancashire.  The  town  stands  in  a  fertile  vale  on  the  river 
Irk,  with  a  station  on  the  L.  &  Y.E.,  near  the  Rochdale  Canal, 
6  miles  N  by  E  of  Manchester,  and  189^  from  London.  It 
took  its  name  from  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  several 
circumjacent  towns;  was  only  a  village  of  twenty  houses 
in  1770  ;  has  risen  since  1780  into  a  populous  se.it  of  manu- 
facture; is  now  an  important  place,  well  supplied  with  water, 
thoroughly  drained,  and  is  so  conjoined  with  Tonge  in  both 
proximity  and  trade  as  practically  to  include  or  absorb  that 
town.     There  are  extensive  silk  factories,  numerous  large 
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cotton  factories,  calico-printing,  bleaching,  and  dyeinc;  estab- 
lishments, iron  foundries,  and  machine,  soap,  and  chemical 
works.  The  town  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  publishes  two 
weekly  newspapers,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  under  Manchester;  hasseveralgoodinns,a  police  station, 
a  market-house,  public  baths,  two  churches,  several  dissenting 
chapels,  a  Roman  Cathohc  chapel,  a  Queen  Elizabeth's  gram- 
mar school,  a  public  free  library,  and  a  church  reading-room 
and  library.  St  Leonard's  Church  is  of  the  loth  century ; 
but  part  of  it  existed  in  the  11th  centuiy,  and  there  is  a  fine 
Norman  arch  of  that  date.  It  comprises  nave,  three  aisles, 
and  chancel,  with  a  low  square  tower ;  and  three  chapels, 
called  respectively  the  Rector's,  Hopwood,  and  Assheton.  It 
also  has  a  very  fine  E  window,  with  a  representation  of 
the  Middleton  archers  who  fought  at  Flodden  in  the 
banner  and  armour  of  their  leader,  Sir  E.  Assheton.  It 
also  contains  a  fine  cai-ved  osk  loth  century  screen,  a  marble 
reredos,  an  ancient  font,  and  some  brasses.  Holy  Trinity 
Church  is  in  Parkfield,  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  a  good 
stone  stracture.  The  grammar  school  was  founded  in  1572 
by  Dean  Nowell,  is  an  old  structure  on  a  low  site  beside  the 
Irk,  and  has  scholarships  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  The 
dissenting  chapels  are  Congregational,  Baptist,  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon's Connexion,Wesleyan,  Primitive  Methodist,  Unitarian, 
United  Methodist,  and  Swedenborgian.  A  weekly  market  is 
held  on  Friday,  and  wakes  are  held  on  the  last  Saturday  but 
one  in  August. 

The  municipal  borough  was  incorporated  in  June,  1886, 
and  extended  by  Local  Government  Board  Provisional  Orders 
Confirmation  Act,  1891,  and  now  has  an  area  of  4749  acres ; 
population,  22,1G2.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen, 
and  18  councillors,  and  has  a  separate  commission  of  the 
peace.  The  civil  parish,  including  Boarshaw,  Bowlee,  and 
Rhodes,  has  an  acreage  of  1930;  population,  11,694.  The 
manor  belonged  anciently  to  the  Bartons,  passed  in  the  15th 
century  to  the  Asshetons,  went  afterwards  to  Lord  Suffield, 
and  was  sold  about  184S,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Butterworths.  Parkfield  House  and  Irkbank  House  are  chief 
residences.  Coal  is  very  extensively  worked,  and,  togetiier 
with  the  produce  of  the  factories,  is  readily  conveyed  to 
the  chief  markets  of  the  kingdom  by  both  railway  and  canal. 
The  living  of  St  Leonard  is  a  reotoiy,  and  that  of  Holy  Trinity 
a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester;  net  value  of  the 
former,  £900  with  residence ;  of  the  latter,  £234  with  resi- 
dence.    Patron  of  Holy  Trinity,  the  Rector. 

Middleton  Parliamentary  Division  of  South-East  Lan- 
cashire was  formed  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act, 
1885,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Population,  68,540.  The  division  includes  the  following: — 
Middleton  (except  such  pai-ts  of  the  parish  of  Spothmd  as 
are  included  in  the  Heywood  Division  or  in  the  municipal 
borough  of  Bacup) — Blatchinworth  and  Calderbrook,  Butter- 
worth,  Castleton,  Middleton,  Spotland  (part  of),  Todmorden 
and  Walsden,  Thornham,  Wardleworth,  Wuerdle  and  Wardle  ; 
Oldham  (part  of)— Alki-ington,  Tonge;  Bury  (part  of)— 
Such  part  of  the  parish  of  Hopwood  as  is  not  included  in  the 
municipal  borough  of  Heywood ;  Rochdale,  municipal  borough. 
Middleton,  a  township  in  Lancaster  parish,  Lancashire, 
on  Morecambe  Bay,  N  of  the  river  Lune,  44  miles  WSW  of 
Lancaster.  Post  town  and  telegraph  office,  Morecambe ; 
money  order  office,  Glasson  Dock.  Acreage,  1200  of  land 
and  2225  of  foreshore ;  population,  124.  Middleton  Tower 
is  the  seat  of  the  Fielden  family.  There  is  a  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel. 

IVIiddleton,  a  hamlet  in  "Winwiok  parish,  Lancashire,  4 
miles  NE  of  Warrington.     See  PIoiighton. 

Middleton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  The  village 
stands  If  mile  N  of  the  river  Nar,  and  Si  miles  SE  of 
liings  Lynn,  and  has  a  station,  1 J  mile  N  from  the  village,  on 
the  Lynn  and  Dereham  section  of  the  G.E.R.,  and  a  post 
office  under  Lynn  ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office.  East 
Winch.  The  parish  comprises  3045  acres ;  population,  882. 
Middleton  Tower,  Middleton  Hall,  and  Valleyfield  are  chief 
residences.  The  tower  was  built  in  the  time  of  Heniy  VI. 
by  the  Lords  Scales,  was  restored  and  enlarged  in  1860,  and 
has  an  old  brick  turreted  gateway  54  feet  by  27.  Black- 
borough  I'riory,  in  the  vale  of  the  Nar,  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  for  Benedictine  nuns.  Middleton  Stop 
Drain  runs  to  the  Wash  at  Lynn.     A  lofty  ouxular  mound, 
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suiTounded  by  a  deep  fosse,  is  near  the  church.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  net  value,  £227 
with  residence.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of  carr 
stone  and  brick  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists  of 
nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower.  There  are  a  Wes- 
leyan  chapel  and  some  small  charities.  Fair  Green,  Black- 
borough,  and  Tower  End  are  adjacent  hamlets. 

Middleton,  a  township  in  Cottingham  parish,  Northamp- 
tonshire, near  the  river  Welland,  6  miles  N  by  E  of  Rothwell. 
It  has  a  post  ofiice  under  Leicester. 

Middleton,  a  township  in  Belford  parish,  Northumberiand, 
IJ  mile  NNW  of  Belford.    Acreage,  1231 ;  population,  160. 

Middleton,  a  station  in  Northumberland,  on  the  Wansbeck 
Valley  railway,  10^  miles  W  of  Morpeth. 

Middleton,  a  township-chapelry  in  Bitteriey  parish,  Salop, 
on  an  aflluent  of  the  river  Teme,  2  miles  NE  of  Ludlow. 
It  has  a  post  oflice  under  Ludlow;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Ludlow.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Boughton 
family.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the 
rectory  of  Bitteriey,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  The  chapel 
of  ease  has  an  ancient  oak  screen,  and  has  been  restored. 

Middleton,  a  township  in  Chirbury  parish,  Salop,  and  an 
ecclesiastical  parish  partly  also  in  Church  Stoke  parish, 
Montgomeryshire.  The  township  lies  under  Stapeley  Hill, 
adjacent  to  Montgomeryshire,  6  miles  E  of  Montgomery,  and 
7  NNW  of  Bishops  Castle.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  includes 
also  the  townships  of  Priest  Weston,  Rorrington,  and  Wil- 
mington, and  was  constituted  in  1850.  Post  town,  Chirbury 
(R.S.O.)  Population,  541.  Stapeley  Hill  is  crowned  by  an 
imperfect  Druidical  circle  120  feet  in  circuit,  several  of  the 
stones  of  which  are  still  standing.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Hereford;  net  value,  £188  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Chirbury.  The  church  is  a  good  edifice, 
with  a  bell-turret. 

Middleton,  a  township  in  Oswestiy  parish,  Salop,  1^ 
mile  E  of  Oswestij. 

Middleton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Suffolk  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Minsmere,  3  miles  SE  of  Darsham  station 
on  the  Ipswich  and  Lowestoft  section  of  the  G.E.R.,  and  5 
NE  of  Saxmundham,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Saxmund- 
ham;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Darsham.  The 
parish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Fordley,  formerly  a  sepa- 
rate parish,  and  the  parish  is  sometimes  called  Middleton- 
cum-Fordley.  Acreage,  2041 ;  population,  620.  The  living 
is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  rectory  of  Fordley,  in  the  diocese 
of  Norwich  ;  net  value,  £129  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of 
the  Church  Patronage  Society.  The  church  is  an  old  building 
of  flint  and  stone  in  the  Early  English  style,  with  a  thatched 
roof ;  it  was  restored  in  1864,  and  has  a  tower  and  spire. 
There  is  a  Vv'esleyan  chapel. 

Middleton,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  on  the  coast,  3  miles  E  of 
Bognor  station.  It  includes  the  hamlet  of  Elmer,  and  its 
post  town  is  Bognor.  Acreage,  370  ;  population,  40.  Much 
land  has  been  removed  by  encroachment  of  the  sea.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester;  value,  £120. 
The  old  church  was  swept  away  by  the  sea,  and  the  present 
church  was  built  in  1849. 

Middleton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Warwickshire.  The 
village  stands  near  the  bonndaiy  with  Staffordshire,  1|-  mile 
W  of  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  Canal,  2  miles  W  of  the 
river  Tame,  2J  S  of  Watling  Street,  3  NW  of  Kingsbury 
station  on  the  M.R.,  ih  W  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  ih  SSW 
of  Tamworth,  and  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  family 
of  Willoughby.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Tamworth ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Fazeley.  The  parish  comprises 
3914  acres;  population,  415.  The  parish  council  consists 
of  five  members.  The  m.anor  and  most  of  the  land  belong 
to  Lord  Middleton.  Middleton  Hall,  the  property  of  Lord 
Middleton,  is  an  ancient  mansion  standing  in  a  well-wooded 
park.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester; 
value,  £100.  Patron,  Lord  Middleton.  The  church  is  of 
various  dates,  from  Norman  downwards;  consists  of  nave, 
aisle,  and.chancel,  with  a  tower;  and  contains  several  monu- 
ments to  the  A\'ilIoughbys  and  others. 

Middleton,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  parish,  Westmorland,  on  the  river  Lune, 
and  on  the  Ingleton  branch  of  the  N.W.R.,  2^  miles  W  of 
the  boundary  with  Yorkshire,  and  5  N  by  E  of  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale. There  is  a  station  on  the  railway,  and  a  post  office, 
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of  tlie  name  of  Middleton-in-Lonsdale,  under  Kirkby  Lonsdale; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Barbon.  Acreage,  7276, 
including  68  of  water;  population,  266.  Middleton  Hall 
belonged  to  the  Askews,  and  became  ruinous.  Grimes  Hill 
is  a  chief  residence.  Much  of  the  land  is  moor  and  mountain. 
A  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  between  the  English  and 
the  Scots  near  the  old  bridge.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle;  gross  value,  £163  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Kurkby  Lonsdale.  The 
chui-ch  was  built  in  1634,  and  rebuilt  in  1879.  It  is  in  the 
Goihic  style,  and  consists  of  chancel  and  nave,  with  a  central 
bell  turret.    There  are  an  endowed  school  and  other  charities. 

Middleton,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  iu  the 
N.  R.  Yorkshire.  The  township  lies  1  j  mile  NW  of  Pickering 
station  on  the  N.E.R.,  and  9  miles  from  Malton.  Acreage, 
1720 ;  population  of  township,  264 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish, 
1419.  The  parish  contains  also  the  townships  of  Aislaby, 
Wrelton,  Cawthorn,  Hartoft,  Cropton,  and  Lockton.  Post  town 
and  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Pickering.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Mitchelson  family.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
with  Cropton  and  Lockton  annexed,  in  the  diocese  of  York ; 
net  value,  £180  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Archbishop. 
The  church  is  ancient,  has  a  tower,  and  was  thoroughly 
restored  in  1885.  There  are  chapels  of  ease  at  Cropton  and 
Lockton,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Middleton,  a  township  in  Ilkley  pai-ish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire, 
on  the  river  Wharfe,  H  miles  NW  by  W  of  Otley,  and  1^ 
mile  from  Ilkley  station  on  the  Otley  and  Ilkley  Joint  rail- 
w.^y.  Post  town,  Otley ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
IlkJey.  Acreage,  2658 ;  population,  144.  Middleton  Lodge 
is  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Middleton  family,  and  has  attached 
to  it  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Middleton  Moor  forms  a 
large  portion  of  the  township,  and  extends  beyond  it. 

Middleton,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Rothwell  parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshu-e.  The  village 
stands  on  an  eminence,  4  miles  S  of  Leeds  and  2  from  Ards- 
ley  station  on  the  G.N.R.,  and  commands  extensive  views. 
Post  town,  Leeds;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Hunslet. 
Acreage  of  township,  1815;  population,  1236.  There  are 
several  extensive  collieries.  Middleton  Lodge  is  a  chief  resi- 
dence. The  ecclesiastical  pai'ish  is  more  extensive  than  the 
township,  and  was  constituted  in  1849.  Population,  3231. 
The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon ;  net  value, 
£195  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Rothwell.  The 
church  was  built  in  1846,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  N  transept,  and  chancel,  with  tower 
and  spire.     There  is  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Middleton,  a  hamlet  in  Cowling  township,  W.  R.  York- 

Middleton  and  Smerrill,  a  joint  township  in  Youlgreave 
parish,  Derbyshire,  5  miles  SSW  of  Bakewell,  U  from 
Rowsley  station  on  the  M.R.,  and  3  from  Pai-sley  Hay  station 
on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Youlgreave,  under  Bakewell.  Acreage,  2956  ; 
population,  176.  Middleton  Hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Bateman 
family,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr  T.  Bateman,  who 
investigated  the  antiquities  of  the  county  and  fonned  a  large 
museum.  Arborlowes  Ring  is  a  complete  Druidical  circle, 
and  there  are  many  barrows  in  which  Celtic  relics  have  been 
found.  There  are  a  chapel  of  ease  and  Congregational  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Middleton  Birch.     See  Birch  or  Bikch  St  Mabt. 

Middleton-by-Wirksworth,  a  village,  a  township,  and 
an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Derbyshire.     The  village  stands 

1  mile  NW  by  N  of  Wirksworth  station  on  the  M.R.,  and 

2  miles  WSW  of  Cromford;  is  a  considerable  place;  and 
has  a  post  office  under  Derby ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Wu-ksworth.  The  township  includes  the  village,  and 
extends  into  the  country.  Acreage,  991;  population,  1007. 
Excellent  marble  is  quamed,  and  lead  ore  is  mined.  The 
well-known  "Hopton  Wood  Stone"  is  quarried  in  the  parish 
and  found  nowhere  else.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  includes 
also  the  townships  of  Ible  and  Ivonbrook  Grange,  and  was 
constituted  in  1845.  Population,  1173.  The  parish  council 
consists  of  seven  members.  The  parish  also  sends  two 
members  to  the  district  council.  Ivonbrook  Grange  belongs 
to  Lord  Scarsdale.  The  living  is  a  vicaiage  in  the  diocese 
of  Southwell ;  gi-oss  value,  £300  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Vicar  of  Wirksworth.     The  church  was  built  in  1839, 
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and  was  restored  and  reseated  in  1884-85.  There  are  Con- 
gregational, Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and 
also  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  in  Ible  township. 

Middleton  Cheney,  a  large  village  and  a  parish  in  Nor- 
thamptonsbu-e.  The  village  stands  2  miles  E  of  the  river 
Cherwell,  at  the  boundary  with  Oxfordshu-e,  2J  E  by  N  of 
Banbury  station  on  the  G.W.R.  and  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  IJ 
mile  NW  from  Farthinghoe  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Lower  and  Upper ;  has  a  post 
and  money  order  office  under  Banbmy ;  telegraph  office, 
Chacombe ;  also  a  police  court  and  station,  where  the  petty 
sessions  tor  the  Braekley  division  are  held  monthly.  The 
parish  comprises  2320  acres,  and  is  sometimes  called  Mid- 
dleton Chenduit;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  1100;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  969.  The  parish  council  consists  of  eleven 
members.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Horton  family.  A 
battle  was  fought  here  in  1643,  between  the  Royalists  under 
the  Earl  of  Northampton  and  the  Parliamentarians.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough ;  gross 
value,  £420  with  residence.  Patron,  Brasenose  College,  Ox- 
ford. The  chm-ch,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  this  part  of 
Ntn-thamptonshire,  is  a  spacious  building  of  stone  in  the 
Decorated  style,  and  has  a  Perpendicular  western  tower  witU 
a  gi-aceful  spire  rising  to  a  height  of  150  feet ;  comprises  also 
nave,  aisles,  and  chancel;  has  a  porch  of  fine  decorated  stone 
work,  with  lofty  ogee  roof;  was  restored  in  1865  at  a  cost 
of  about  £3000,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Su-  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A. ;  and  contains  a  well-preserved  cinquefoil-headed 
piscina.  There  are  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Method- 
ist chapels,  nine  almshouses  hmlt  and  endowed  by  Miss  Hor- 
ton in  1863-67,  and  some  other  charities. 

Middleton  Dale,  a  romantic  glen  in  the  N  of  Derbyshire, 
commencing  at  the  village  of  Stoney  Middleton,  near  the 
river  Derwent,  and  ascending  about  2  miles  north-westward 
till  it  merges  in  the  mountains  toward  Castleton.  Naked 
masses  of  rock  rise  on  both  sides  of  it  to  a  great  height,  and 
a  grand  and  famous  one  of  these  hears  the  name  of  the  Lover's 

Middleton  Green,  a  hamlet  in  Leigh  parish,  Staffordshire, 
6J  miles  W  of  Uttoxeter.  There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel. 

Middleton  Hall,  a  seat  in  the  E  of  Carmarthenshire,  near 
the  river  Teifi,  2  miles  SWof  Llanarthney,  and  6i  E  of  Car- 
marthen. It  was  built  by  Cockerell  for  Sir  W.  Paxton,  and 
it  stands  in  extensive  gi'onnds  containing  the  old  mansion  of 
the  Myddletons  and  a  pillar  to  the  memory  of  Nelson,  com- 
manding a  very  fine  view. 

Middleton  Hall,  a  township  in  llderlon  parish,  North- 
nmberiand,  1^  mile  S  by  W  of  Wooler  station  on  the  N.E.R. 
Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  othce,  Wooler. 
Acreage,  1101 ;  population,  57.  The  property  belongs  to 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

Middleton-in-Londsdale.     See  Middletox,  Westmor- 

Middleton-in-Teesdale,  a  small  town,  a  township,  and 
a  parish  in  Dmham.  The  town  stands  on  the  river  Tees, 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Tees  Valley  railway,  and  at  the 
boundai-y  with  Yorkshire,  9  miles  NW  of  Barnard  Castle; 
has  a  station  on  the  N.E.R. ;  is  in'egularly  built  and  singu- 
larly situated,  on  the  sides  of  hills,  around  an  extensive 
green  at  their  base  ;  is  environed  by  lead  mines,  chiefly  be- 
longing to  Lord  Bai-nard.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegi-aph  office  under  Darhngton,  two  good  inns,  a  bank,  a 
town-hall,  a  market-house,  a  church,  three  dissenting  chapels, 
a  mechanics'  institute  with  reading-room  and  library,  a  weekly 
market  on  Saturday,  and  fairs  on  the  third  Thursd.ay  of  April, 
and  the  second  Thursday  of  Sept.  and  Nov.  The  chiu-ch  was 
rebuilt  in  1878,  and  presents  the  peculiarity  of  having  a  de- 
tached bell-tower.  There  are  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels.  The  town  is  a  good  centre  for  visiting 
the  romantic  scenery  of  Upper  Teesdale,  including  the  famous 
cataracts  of  High  Force  and  Caldron  Snout.  Baths  and 
wash-houses  for  the  workmen  of  neigbboming  lead-mines, 
and  for  the  public,  were  built  in  1869.  The  township  com- 
prises 10,4'.t4  acres ;  population,  2008  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical 
parish,  2484.  The  Duke  of  Cleveland  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  parish  contains  also  the  townships  of  Egglestone,  New- 
biggin,  and  Forest  and  Frith.  The  surface  on  the  S  border, 
along  the  course  of  the  Tees,  is  picturesque.    Wynch  Bridge, 
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about  2  miles  above  the  town,  spans  the  river  across  a  rocky 
chasm  60  feet  deep;  is  a  slight  and  rocking  structure  on  the 
suspension  principle ;  and  succeeded  a  still  slighter  one  con- 
structed about  1741,  and  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  suspen- 
sion bridge  in  Europe.  The  river,  at  the  chasm,  first  goes 
wildly  round  reefs  of  basalt,  and  then  rushes  down  a  cataract 
in  sheets  of  foam.  The  surface  N  of  the  town  is  wild  and 
moorish,  and  includes  a  large  tract  called  Middleton  Common. 
The  lead-mines  are  partly  in  Middleton  township,  but  chiefly 
in  Egglestone,  and  they  are  worked  by  levels  or  bushings. 
Large  quantities  of  pig-lead  are  sent  annu.ally  from  Teesdale 
by  rail  from  the  depot  at  Romaldkirk.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Durham;  net  value,  £365  with  resi- 
dence.    Patron,  the  Crown. 

Middleton  Junction,  a  station  in  Lancashire,  on  the 
L.  &  Y.R.,  at  the  junction  of  the  short  branch  to  Jliddleton, 
5|-  miles  NNE  of  Manchester. 

Middleton  Malzor.     See  Milton,  Northamptonshire. 

Middleton,  North,  a  township  in  llderton  parish,  North- 
umberland, 2  miles  S  by  E  of  Wooler  station  on  the  N.E.E. 
Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Wooler. 
Acreage,  2082 ;  population,  104.  The  property  belongs  to 
the  Earl  of  Tankerville. 

Middleton,  North,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Hartburn 
parish,  Northumberland,  near  the  river  Wansbeck  and  the 
Wansbeck  Valley  railway,  1 J  mile  ENE  of  Middleton  station 
on  the  N.E.R.,  and  9  miles  W  by  N  of  Morpeth.  There  is  a 
post  office  under  Morpeth ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office, 
Hartburn.  Acreage  of  township,  1146;  population,  70. 
There  is  a  Presbyterian  chapel. 

Middleton-One-Eow,  a  village  in  the  township  of  Mid- 
dleton St  George,  N.  R.  Yorkshire.  It  has  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  Middleton  St  George  (R.S.O.),  a  Free 
Methodist  chapel,  a  library,  and  a  reading-room. 

Middleton-on-the-Hill,  a  parish  in  Herefordshue,  near 
the  boundary  with  Salop,  3  miles  W  by  S  of  Easton  Court 
station,  and  3^  E  of  Berrington  and  Eye  st.ation  on  the 
Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Joint  (L.  &  N.W.  and  G.W.)  rail- 
way, 5  SW  of  Tenbury,  and  5  NE  by  N  of  Leominster.  Post 
town,  Tenbury ;  money  order  office,  Brimfield.  Acreage, 
2997;  population,  308.  There  are  quarries.  Moor  Abbey 
is  the  cliief  residence.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to 
the  vicarage  of  Kimbolton,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  The 
church  is  ancient,  and  has  a  large  tower. 

Middleton-on-the-Wolds,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  the 
E.  R.  Yorkshire.  The  village  stands  on  the  Wolds,  8i  miles 
NW  of  Beverley,  and  has  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  N.E.R., 
and  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Cherry  Burton ; 
telegraph  office,  at  the  railway  station.  The  parish  com- 
prises 3664  acres ;  population,  678.  Under  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Act,  1894,  it  has  a  council  consisting  of  eleven 
members,  and  returns  two  district  councillors.  The  manor 
belongs  to  Lord  Londesborough.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  York;  gross  value,  £877  with  Residence.  The 
church  has  a  tower,  and  was  built  in  1280.  There  are 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  Kiplingcotes 
Racecourse  is  in  this  parish. 

Middleton  Priors,  a  township  in  Priors  Ditton  parish, 
Salop,  6i  miles  S  of  Much  Wenlock.  It  has  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel.     Middleton  Lodge  is  the  chief  residence. 

Middleton  Quemhow,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Wath 
parish,  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  o  miles  N  by  E  of  Ripon,  and  1  mile 
from  Melmerby  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town  and  money 
■order  and  telegraph  office,  Melmerby.  Acreage  of  township, 
764;  population,  109. 

Middleton  St  George,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Dur- 
ham. The  village  stands  on  the  river  Tees,  at  the  bound.-iry 
■with  Yorkshire,  near  Dinsdale  Spa,  half  a  mile  S  of  Dinsdale 
station  on  the  Darlington  and  Stockton  railway,  and  4|- 
miles  ESE  of  Darlington.  It  consists  of  a  row  of  well- 
■bnilt  houses,  extending  nearly  half  a  mile,  together  with  two 
good  hotels ;  was  erected  chiefiy  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors  to  Dinsdale  Spa;  communicates  by  omnibus  with 
the  railway  station  of  Dinsdale ;  and  has  a  post  office  (R.S.O.); 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Fighting  Cocks.  The  parish 
contains  the  village  of  Middleton-One-Row,  the  hamlet  of 
Oak  Tree,  and  part  of  the  hamlet  of  Fighting  Cocks.  Acre- 
age, 2517 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  870  ;  of  the  eccle- 
siastical, 853.    The  manor  belongs  to  the  Cocks  family.    The 
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living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Durham;  gross  value, 
£74.  The  church  stands  near  the  village,  is  small  and  plain, 
and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  a  tower  with  pinnacles 
added  in  1883  ;  it  was  restored  and  reseated  in  1889.  A 
chapel  of  ease  was  erected  in  1870-71  at  a  cost  of  about 
£2000,  and  is  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  English  style. 
There  is  a  Free  Methodist  chapel  at  Middleton-One-Row 
.and  a  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Fighting  Cocks. 

Middleton  Scriven,  a  parish  in  Salop,  5i  miles  SW  of 
Bridgnorth.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Bridgirorth ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Bridgnorth.  Acreage.  802;  popu- 
lation, 90.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford  ; 
net  value,  £106.  The  church  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
between  1843  and  1848. 

Middleton,  South,  a  township  in  llderton  parish,  North- 
umberiand,  3^  miles  S  by  W  of  Wooler  station  on  the  N.E.R. 
Acreage,  1611;  population,  62.  The  Earl  of  Tankerville  is 
lord  of  the  manor. 

Middleton,  South,  a  township  in  Hartburn  parish, 
Northumberland,  on  the  river  Wansbeck,  2  miles  from  Mid- 
dleton station  oathe  North  British  railway,  and  lOj  miles 
W  of  Morpeth.  Post  town  and  money  order  office,  Hartburn ; 
telegraph  office,  Cambo.     Acreage,  639  ;  population,  8. 

Middleton  Stoney,  Derbyshue.  See  Stonet  Mid- 
dleton. 

Middleton  Stoney,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Oxford- 
shire. The  village  stands  E  by  S  of  Heyford  railway 
station,  and  3J  miles  W  by  N  of  Bicester  station  on  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  is  a  very  pretty  place,  and  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Bicester.  The 
parish  comprises  1853  acres ;  population,  328,  The  manor 
belonged  anciently  to  W.  Longsword,  passed  to  the  Lacevs 
and  others,  and  belongs  now,  with  all  the  land,  to  the  Ea'rl 
of  Jersey.  Middleton  Park  is  the  Eari's  seat,  succeeded  a 
previous  mansion  destroyed  by  fire  in  1753,  contains  some 
interesting  portraits,  and  stands  in  a  beautiful  park  of  600 
acres.  A  castle  of  the  Norman  times  stood  near  the  church, 
and  the  foundations  of  it  can  still  be  traced.    The  living 

a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  gi-oss  value,  £42oT 
ishop  of  Oxford.  The  chm-ch  stands  in  the 
ncient  building  of  stone  in  mixed  styles  in 
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There  are  some  useful  charities,'  bequests  of  the  late  Dowager 

Countess  of  Jersey. 

Middleton  Tyas,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in 
the  N.  E.  Yorkshu-e.  The  village  stands  3  miles  NNW  of 
Scorton  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  and  5J  NE  of  Richmond,  and 
has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Rich- 
mond. The  township  includes  Kneeton,  and  comprises  3202 
acres;  population,  474.  The  parish  contains  also  the  township 
of  Moulton.  Population,  709.  Middleton  Lodge,  Morris 
Grange,  Gatherley  Castle,  Moulton  Hall,  West  Hall,  and  East 
Hall,  ai-e  chief  residences.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Ripon  ;  gross  value,  £570  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  church  is  very  ancient,  has  a 
chancel,  nave,  and  aisles,  and  a  tower  with  spire,  and  was 
restored  in  1867.     There  is  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Middleton-upon-Leven,  a  township-chapelry  in  Rudby- 
in-CleveLand  p.arish,  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Leven,  4i- 
miles  ESE  of  Yarm,  and  4  from  Potto  station  on  the  N.E.R". 
Post  town,  Yarm  ;  money  order  and  telegi'aph  office,  Hutton. 
Acreage  of  township,  1144;  population,  73.  The  manor  be- 
longs to  Viscount  Falkland.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Rudby,  in  the  diocese  of  Y'ork. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Cuthbert,  is  a  small  building, 
with  a  bell-turret. 

Middletown,  a  township  in  Alberbury  parish,  Mont- 
gomeijshire,  under  Breidden  Hill,  adjacent  to  Salop,  5^  miles 
NE  of  Welshpool.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Welshpool  Joint  (L.  &  N.W.  and  G.W.)  railway,  and  a  post 
office  under  Welshpool ;  money  order  office,  Halfway  House  ; 
telegraph  office,  Westbury  railway  station.  Acreage,  737  ; 
population,  104. 

Middlewich,  a  small  market-town,  a  township,  and  a 
parish  in  Cheshire.     The  town  stands  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
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Canal,  at  the  junction  of  tlie  Middlewich  branch,  on  the  river 
Dane,  at  the  influx  of  the  "Wheelock  or  Croco,  5  miles  NW  of 
Sandbach,  6  S  of  Northwich,  and  21  E  of  Chester;  took  its 
name  from  being  a  middle  one  of  the  "  wiches  "  or  salt  towns 
of  Cheshire,  and  is  bnilt  on  a  bed  of  Koman  remains.  It 
retains  an  antique  appearance,  but  has  recently  undergone 
considerable  improvement,  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  and  has 
a  head  post  office  and  a  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.K.  The 
town-hall  is  a  modern  edifice,  the  lower  part  used  as  a  market- 
house,  and  partly  also  as  a  free  public  library,  the  upper 
part  containing  a  public  hall,  the  offices  connected  with  the 
town,  &o.  Tlie  church  is  large  and  handsome.  It  consists 
of  chancel,  clerestoried  nave  of  four  bays,  aisles,  north  and 
south  chapels,  and  a  tower.  The  chapels  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Venables,  barons  of  Kiuderton,  and  the  north  chapel 
contains  monuments  to  this  family,  which  is  now  repre- 
sented by  Lord  Vernon  of  Kinderton.  There  are  Congi-e- 
gregational  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  and  a  police  station.  A 
cemetery,  with  two  mortuary  chapels,  is  in  the  suburb  of 
Newton.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  fairs  are 
held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  Feb.,  April,  and  Oct. ;  business 
as  done  in  salt-works  and  chemical  works.  The  town  is 
governed  by  a  local  board.  Middlewich  township  now  in- 
cludes Middlewich,  Byley,  Sutton,  Newton,  and  Kinderston. 
Acreage  of  the  township,  4812;  population,  444-1;  of  the 
ecclesiastical  parish,  6033.  A  party  of  Royalists  under 
Aston  was  beaten  at  Middlewich  in  1642  by  a  party  of 
Pai-liamentarians  under  Sir  W.  Brereton.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Chester;  gross  value,  £262  with 
residence.  T.  Lindsey,  the  Unitarian  writer,  was  a  native ; 
and  also  the  Rev.  J.  Hulse,  who  left  his  estates  in  this  parish 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  found  the  Hulsean  lecture- 
ship, &c.,  and  was  buried  here  in  1790. 

Middlewood,  a  hamlet  in  Dawlish  parish,  Devonshire,  6  J 
miles  SE  of  Chudleigh. 

Middlezoy,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The 
village  stands  on  a  rising-ground  about  2  miles  from  the 
river  Parret,  4  N  of  Athelney  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  6 
SE  of  Bridgwater,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Bridgwater ; 
money  order  office,  Weston  Zayland ;  telegraph  office,  Bridg- 
water. The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Long  Acre 
and  Thorngrove.  Acreage,  2541 ;  population  of  the  civU 
parish,  692 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  564.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells;  value,  .£270. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  church  is  chiefly 
Later  English,  in  good  condition,  has  a  very  fine  tower,  and 
comprises  nave,  S  aisle,  teansept,  porch,  and  chancel.  There 
is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Middop  or  Midhope,  a  township  in  Gisbum  p.arish,  W.  R. 
Yorkshire,  adjacent  to  Lancashire,  2  miles  from  Gisburn, 
and  3 J  NW  by  N  of  Colne  station  on  the  L.  &  Y.K.  and 
M.E.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Gisburn.     Acreage,  1161;  population,  50. 

Middridge,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Auckland  St 
Andrew  parish,  Dm'ham,  4  miles  SE  of  Bishop  Auckland, 
and  1^  mile  from  Shildon  station  on  the  N.E.R.  There  is 
a  post  office  under  Heighington  (R.S.O.)  ;  money  order  and 
telegi-aph  office.  Shildon.  Acreage  of  township,  1132  ;  popu- 
lation, 874.  It  has  a  parish  council  consisting  of  seven 
members,  and  sends  one  member  to  the  district  council. 
There  are  Primitive  Methodist  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Middridge  Grange,  a  township  chiefly  in  Auckland  St 
Andrew  parish,  and  partly  in  Heighington  parish,  Durham, 
4  miles  SE  by  S  of  Bishop  Auckland,  and  about  1  mile  from 
Shildon  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Acreage,  977;  population, 
77.     The  Earl  of  Eldou  is  lord  of  the  manor. 

Midford,  a  village  in  the  NE  of  Somerset,  in  a  pretty 
valley,  3|  miles  S  of  Bath,  with  a  station  on  the  Somerset 
and  Dorset  Joint  railway,  136  miles  from  London.  It  has 
a  post  office  under  Bath.  Midford  Castle,  on  a  terraced 
slope  of  an  adjacent  hill,  is  a  seat  of  the  Conelly  family,  has 
a  picture  gallery,  and  commands  a  fine  view. 

Midge  Hall,  a  railway  station,  with  telegraph  office,  in 
Lancashire,  on  the  L.  &  Y.E.,  6  miles  SW  by  S  of  Preston. 

Midgeholme,  formerly  an  extra-parochial  tract  but  now 
a  township,  in  Cumberland,  7  miles  E  of  Brampton  Junction 
station  on  the  N.E.R.  Acreage,  5081  of  land  and  74  of 
water;  popuh-ition,  567. 

Midgham,  formerly  a  chapeh-y  attached  ecclesiastically 
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to  the  parish  of  Thatcham,  separated  in  1857,  and  made  into 
an  independent  parish,  Berks,  on  the  river  Keunet,  the  Ken- 
net  and  Avon  Canal,  and  the  G.W.E.,  with  a  station  of  the 
same  name,  IJ  mile  N  and  6  miles  E  of  Newbury.  Post 
town,  Reading;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Wool- 
hampton.  Population,  287.  The  manor  with  Midgham 
House  belong  to  the  Greene  family.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  net  value,  £125  with  residence. 
The  church,  erected  in  1869,  is  a  building  of  ffint  in  the 
Decorated  style. 

Midgley,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Halifax  parish, 
W.  R.  Yorkshire,  the  village  stands  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
1^  mile  NW  of  Luddenden  Foot  railway  station,  and  4^  miles 
W  by  N  of  Halifax.  The  township  contains  also  parts  of 
the  villages  of  Luddenden,  Luddenden  Foot,  and  Mytholm- 
royd.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Luddenden.  Acreage  of  township,  2629  ;  population,  3055. 
Ewood  Hall,  Brearley  Hall,  Brearley  House,  Broadfold, 
Castle  Carr,  Oats  Royd,  Kershaw  House,  The  Greave,  Ellen 
Royd,  Turn  Lee,  and  Thorn  Bank,  are  chief  residences.  The 
surface  is  chiefly  a  mountainous  tract  on  the  N  side  of  the 
Vale  of  Calder.  There  are  extensive  woollen  and  worsted 
mills,  a  paper  mill,  Wesleyan  and  Congregational  chapels,  a 
working-men's  club,  and  small  charities. 

Midgley,  a  village  in  Shitlington  township,  Thornhill 
parish,  W.  K.  Yorkshire,  IJ  mile  from  Crigglestone  station 
on  the  L.  &  Y.E.,  and  7^  miles  NW  of  Barnsley.  It  has  a 
small  Methodist  New  Connexion  chapel. 

Midhope,  a  chapelry,  containing  the  small  villages  of 
Midhope  Stones  and  Upper  Midhope,  in  Ecclesfield  parish, 
W.  R.  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Little  Don,  3  miles  SW  by  S 
of  Penistone  railway  station.  Post  town  and  money  order 
and  telegi-aph  office,  Penistone,  under  Sheffield.  Population, 
209.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of 
York ;  gi'oss  value,  £70.     The  church  is  small  and  ancient. 

Midhtirst,  a  town  and  a  parish  in  Sussex.  The  town 
stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  adjacent  to  the  river  Eother, 
with  stations  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R.  and  L.  &  S.W.R.  60 
miles  from  London,  and  12  N  by  E  of  Chichester.  It  has  3 
post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office.  Acreage  of  parish, 
669  ;  population,  1674.  The  town  has  picturesque  and  hilly 
environs ;  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  Roman  station  Mida ;  appears  to  have  been  at  Domesday 
part  of  the  manor  of  Easebourne  ;  became  afterwards  a  lord- 
ship in  possession  of  the  Bohuns;  had,  on  St  Anne's  Hill,  an 
ancient  castle  of  the  Bohuns,  the  foundations  of  which  can 
still  be  ti-aced ;  was  long  a  town  of  considerable  importance  ; 
fell  eventually  into  decadence,  or  at  least  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  modern  improvement ;  exhibits  at  pre- 
sent a  well-built  appearance,  with  clean  streets ;  enjoys  so 
fine  an  atmosphere  that  its  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for 
longevity ;  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions  and  county  courts,  and 
county  police  station ;  and  has  a  bank,  two  hotels,  a  town- 
hall,  a  church,  a  Calvinistic  chapel,  public  hall  and  assembly- 
rooms,  a  library  and  reading-room,  a  mechanics'  institutioa 
with  a  good  library,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  The 
church  is  Later  English,  has  been  repaired  and  enlarged, 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  low  embattled 
tower,  and  had  formerly  a  great  tomb  of  the  Montagues 
which  is  now  at  Easebourne.  A  gi-ammar  school  was  founded 
in  1672  by  Gilbert  Hannam  "  for  teaching  twelve  poor  men's 
sons  in  Midhurst,"  had  an  endowment  of  £33  a  year,  and 
boasts  among  its  pupils  Su-  Chai-les  Lyell  the  geologist; 
but,  either  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  endowment  or  from 
some  occult  cause,  sank  for  nearly  twenty  years  into  in- 
significance, but  was  reopened  in  1880.  A  weekly  news- 
paper is  published.  The  town  sent  two  members  to  Par- 
liament from  the  time  of  Edwai-d  IV.  till  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1832,  afterwards  only  one,  and  by  the  Act  of 
1885  its  representation  was  merged  in  that  of  the  county. 
Dunford  House,  the  seat  of  the  Cobden  family,  and  the  ruins 
of  Cowdray,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  both  have  been  separately 
noticed.  The  manor  went  from  the  Bohuns  by  m.arriage  to 
Sir  David  Owen,  was  sold  by  him  in  1528  to  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliam,  passed  to  Lord  Montague  and  to  W.  S.  Poyntz, 
Esq.,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Earl  of  Egmont.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester;  gross  value,  £140 
with  residence.     Patron,  the  Ear-1  of  Egmont. 
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Midland  Railway,  a  railway  system  passing  from  Lon- 
don, through  the  midland  counties,  to  Carlisle  in  the  north 
and  also  extending  from  Binningham,  through  Cheltenham, 
to  Bristol  and  Bath  in  the  west,  with  an  extension  to  Bom'ue- 
mouth  by  the  L.  &  S.W.E.  and  M.K.  Joint  line.  From 
London  the  main  line  runs  northwards  via  Bedford,  Ketter- 
ing, Leicester,  Trent,  Chesterfield,  Sheffield,  Normanton, 
Leeds,  Keighley  Skipton,  and  Settle  to  Carlisle.  North  of 
Kettering  a  loop-line  strikes  off  through  Melton  and  Notting- 
ham, rejoining  the  main  line  N  of  Trent  Junction.  There 
are  important  branches  from  Bedford  to  Hitchin,  from  Ket- 
tering to  Huntingdon,  from  Leicester  fid  Saxby  and  Stamford 
to  Peterborough,  and  thence  over  the  JL  E.  and  G.N.R.  Joint  line 
to  Lynn  ;  but  the  more  direct  route  to  Lynu  from  Saxby  is  by 
the  line  opened  in  1893  to  Bomn  and  thence  by  the  joint 
line  via  Spalding.  From  Trent  a  hue  runs  via  Nottmgham 
to  Newark,  Lincoln,  and  Mansfield.  On  the  W  side  of  the 
main  hue  there  are  branches  from  Bedford  to  Northampton, 
from  Leicester  to  Rugby,  and  an  important  branch  runs  from 
Trent  to  Derby  and  Manchester,  with  connections  with  Bux- 
ton and  also  with  Stockport,  thus  givmg  access  to  the  Lan- 
cashire towns  and  an  alternative  route  to  the  north,  rejoining 
the  main  line  at  Hellitield.  From  Settle  there  is  a  branch  to 
Lancaster  and  Morecambe.  From  Derby  a  veiy  important 
line  runs  S  via  Burton,  Birmingham,  Worcester,  Cheltenham, 
and  Gloucester  to  Bristol  and  Bath,  whence  the  M.R.  and 
L.  &  S.W.R,  Joint  line  goes  on  to  Bournemouth.  In  addition 
to  the  above  lines  there  ai*e  minor  branches  and  cross-country 
lines  in  many  places ;  these  are  especially  numerous  in 
Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamshire.  There  is 
a  detached  line  in  Herefordshu-e,  and  the  company  has  a 
joint  interest  in  the  Cheshire  lines.  It  was  constituted  in 
1844  by  amalgamation  of  the  Birmingham  and  Derby,  the 
Midland  Counties,  and  the  North  Midland ;  it  extended  then 
only  from  Birmingham  to  Leeds,  with  a  fork  branch  to  the 
North-Western  at  Hampton,  and  had  a  total  length  of  only 
181^  miles.  It  afterwards  acquhed,  by  issue  of  guaranteed 
shares,  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester  and  the  Birmingham  and 
Gloucester,  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham,  the  Leicester  and 
Swannington,  and  the  Leeds  and  Bradford ;  it  likewise  ex- 
panded by  the  extensions  of  the  Syston  and  Peterborough, 
the  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  and  Southwell,  the  branchings 
of  the  Leicester  and  Swannington,  the  Erewash  Valley,  the 
Nottingham  and  Mansfield,  and  the  Mansfield  and  Pinxton; 
and  in  1863-58  it  was  extended  in  a  directer  line  towai-d 
London  from  Leicester  to  the  Great  Northern  at  Hitchin, 
with  a  branch  to  the  Wellingborough  station  of  the  North- 
Western.  The  company  was  .authorized  in  1859  to  extend  the 
Erewash  Valley  hne  to  Clay  Cross  on  the  main  line;  in  ISGO 
to  construct  a  line  from  Eowsley  to  Buxton,  and  to  construct  a 
station  in  St  Pancras  parish,  London;  in  1861  to  construct 
eight  new  Imes  or  branches,  includiug  one  from  the  Tame 
Valley  at  Shustoke  to  the  South  Leiccstershhe  at  Nuneaton, 
one  from  Ashchurch  to  Evesham  on  the  West  Midland,  one 
from  the  Midland  main  line  near  Worcester  to  the  Tewkes- 
bury branch,  one  from  the  Erewash  Valley  at  Blackwell  to 
Feversham,  and  one  from  the  Midland  at  Beighton  to  Aston 
on  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  and  to  construct  a  Imc, 
in  extension  of  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  to  Otley  and  Ilkley ; 
in  1862  to  extend  the  Rowsley  and  Buxton  into  connection 
with  the  Marple  and  New  Mills,  giving  access  to  Manchester ; 
in  1863  to  construct  a  line  from  Bedford  to  London,  and 
to  construct  a  connecting  link  with  the  Bristol  and  Exeter ; 
in  1864  to  construct  a  line  from  Mangotsfield  to  Bath  and 
Thombmy,  and  to  constmct  a  line  from  Chesterfield  to  Shef- 
field ;  in  18C5  to  construct  a  line  from  Mansfield  to  Southwell 
and  Worksop;  and  in  1866  to  construct  a  line  from  Settle  to 
Carlisle.  This  great  feat  of  modern  railway  engineering  was 
completed  in  1875  at  a  cost  of  £4,000,000,  and  provided  a 
through  main  line  for  the  Scotch  expresses.  The  completion 
in  1879  of  the  M.R.  and  N.E.R.  Jomt  line  from  Swinton  to 
Knottingley  provided  through  communication  between  the 
NE  and  SW  of  England  over  these  companies'  lines,  and  the 
Dore  and  Chinley  line,  opened  in  1894  (cost  £1,250,000), 
provided  a  new  means  of  communication  between  Sheffield 
and  Manchester.  The  company  now  owns  upwards  of  1400 
miles  of  lines,  and  partly  owns  500  additional  miles.  Its 
authorized  capital  exceeds  £102,000,000,  and  its  annual 
revenue  is  nearly  £10,000,000.     It  owns  upwards  of  2200 
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locomotives,  117,000  carriages,  vans,  and  waggons,  and 
employs  upwards  of  53,000  persons.  The  head  offices  are 
at  Derby,  where  the  locomotive  and  carriage  works  ai-e  situ- 
ated— an  enormous  establishment,  covering  200  acres.  Th& 
London  termmus  is  at  St  Pancras,  the  magnificent  span  of 
whose  single  arch  (960  feet  X  243)  covers  four  platforms 
and  eleven  lines  of  rails. 

Mid  Lavant.     See  Lavant. 

Midley,  a  parish  in  Kent,  Sj  miles  WSW  of  New  Eomney, 
and  IJ  mile  from  Lydd  station  on  the  S.E.E.  Post  towu. 
New  Romney.  Acreage,  2161 ;  population,  56.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury;  value,  £115.  There 
is  no  church. 

Midloe,  formerly  an  extra-parochial  tract,  now  a  parish, 
in  the  union  of  St  Neot's,  Huntingdonshire,  1  mile  W  from 
Southoe,  and  4  miles  NNW  from  St  Neot's.  Post  town  and 
money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  St  Neot's.  Acreage,  881 ; 
population,  42. 

Midney,  a  hamlet  in  Somerton  parish,  Somerset,  near 

Midridge.     See  Middeidge. 

Midsomer  Norton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset. 
The  village  stands  in  a  valley  between  two  branches  of  the 
rivulet  Somer,  with  a  station  on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset 
railway,  137  miles  from  London,  and  10  SW  of  Bath,  and 
has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  It  is  a  plea- 
sant place,  has  a  bank,  a  concert  or  drill  hall  capable  of 
holding  1400  persons,  a  handsome  market-hall  and  some 
good  shops ;  cai-ries  on  a  trade  in  malting,  brewing,  and 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  coals.  It  has  a  cattle  fair  on  25  and  a  pleasure  fair 
on  26  April.  The  paiish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Clap- 
ton, Downside,  Wclton,  and  Clandown.  Acreage,  3'.I70 ; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  5041 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
3305.  The  manor  of  Midsomer  Norton  and  Wclton  belongs 
to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Norton  Hill  and  Norton  House 
are  chief  residences.  Coal  is  largely  worked.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells;  value,  £290 
with  residence.  Patron,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  in  1830 ;  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  a  tower ;  has,  in  a  niche  of  the  tower,  a  statue  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  contains  a  fine  monument  to  Major  Savage 
and  several  mural  tablets.  The  building  was  restored  in 
1878.  The  vicarages  of  Downside  and  Clandown  are  sepa- 
rate benefices.  There  are  Wesleyan  chapels  in  Midsomer 
Norton  village,  Downside,  Clapton,  and  Clandown ;  Primi- 
tive Methodist  chapels  at  Midsomer  Norton  and  Clandown ; 
a  Roman  Catholic  college,  with  att.ached  chapel,  in  Downside ; 
an  endowed  school  and  a  reading-room  and  library  in  the 
Midsomer  Norton  village.  The  Midsomer  Norton  Wesleyan 
chapel  was  built  in  1859,  and  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the 
Decorated  English  style.  The  Roman  Catholic  college  was 
established  in  1814,  and  has  averagely  about  sixty  students; 
the  chapel  attached  to  it  is  a  fine  stracture  in  the  Pointed 
style ;  and  a  large  observatory  belonging  to  it,  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  was  built  in  1861.     See  Dowxside. 

Midville,  a  parochial  township  of  the  East  Fen,  Lincoln- 
shire, formed  in  1885  into  the  consolidated  chapelry  of  East- 
ville-with-Midville,  which  up  till  1S94  included  parts  of  the 
parishes  of  Benington,  Boston,  Buttcrwick,  Leake,  Leverton, 
Eevesby,  Spilsby,  and  West  Keal,  but  these  parts  of  parishes 
were  at  that  date  formed  into  one  civil  p.arish,  called  New 
Leake.  It  is  IJ  mile  W  from  Eastville  station  on  the  East 
Lincolnshire  section  of  the  G.N.E.,  and  7  miles  S  by  W  of 
Spilsby.  Post  town,  Boston  ;  money  order  office.  New  Leake ; 
telegraph  office,  Eastville  railway  station.  Acreage  of  the 
township,  2619 ;  population,  19S  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  district 
1197.  The  surface  is  part  of  the  East  Fen,  was  formerly 
swamp,  and  has  been  drained.  The  ecclesiastical  district  of 
Eastville-with-Midville  includes  the  civil  parishes  of  East- 
ville, Midville,  and  New  Leake.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  net  value,  £287  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  church  is  a  plain  brick 
building  with  a  bell-turret. 

Mid  Wales  Railway,  a  railway  in  Wales,  from  a  junction 
with  the  Cambrian  line  at  Llanidloes,  southward  by  Builth 
Road  and  Three  Cocks  to  Talyllyn.  Total  mileage  owned, 
46i  miles.  The  origmal  line  was  from  Llanidloes  to  New- 
bridge, 52  miles  long,  and  was  authorized  in  Aug.,  1859,  and 
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opened  in  Sept.,  18G4.     Under  an  agreement  made  in  Feb., 
1888,  the  line  is  now  worked  in  perpetuity  by  the  Cambrian 

Midway,  a  place  in  the  W  of  Wiltshire,  2  miles  W  of 
Trowbridge. 

Milbome  Port,  a  small  town  and  a  parish  in  Somerset. 
The  town  stands  at  tiie  foot  of  a  hill,  on  a  small  affluent  of 
the  river  Yeo,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  WNW  of  the  boundaiy 
with  Dorsetshire,  and  has  a  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  114 
miles  from  London,  and  2J  NE  by  E  of  Sherborne,  and  has 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  ofBce.  It  took  its  name 
from  its  situation  on  a  mill-stream,  and  from  the  Saxon  word 
port,  signifying  a  borough  ;  was  a  place  of  some  consequence 
prior  to  the  Norman  conquest ;  is  a  borough  by  prescription, 
having  still  nine  capital  bailiffs ;  sent  two  members  to  Par- 
liament in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  from  that  of  Charles 
I.  till  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1832,  but  then  was  disfran- 
chised ;  was  long  a  market-town,  but  has  ceased  to  be  so ; 
possesses  still  the  pediment  and  steps  of  an  ancient  market- 
cross  ;  has  also  a  cmious  old  town-hall,  half  a  cottage,  with 
a  Norman  doorway  ;  has  likewise  a  ball-court,  erected  by  Sir 
William  Medlycott  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants;  was  occu- 
pied for  some  time  by  a  party  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who 
provoked  the  townspeople  to  rise  against  them,  and  drive 
them  from  the  town ;  consists  now  chiefly  of  detached  houses ; 
and  has  a  good  inn,  a  church,  and  Congi'egational  and  Wes- 
leyan  chapels.  The  church  is  Norman ;  was  restored  in 
1869 ;  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  transept,  and  chancel,  with  a 
large  tower;  and  contains  monuments  of  the  Medlycotts. 
Fairs  are  held  on  5  June  and  28  Oct. ;  a  manufacture  of 
cloth,  dowlas,  and  stockings  was  formerly  considerable ;  but 
glove-making,  leather-dressing,  and  shoemaking  ai-e  now  the 
staple  trades.  The  parish  contains  also  the  tithing  of  Kings- 
bury Regis  and  the  hamlet  of  llilborne  Wick.  Acreage,  3381; 
population,  1951.  Venn  House,  a  red  brick  mansion  of 
somewhat  unique  appearance,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  is  the 
seat  of  the  Medlycotts,  who  are  lords  of  the  manor.  An 
ancient  camp  is  at  Milbome  Wick.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  value,  £110  with  residence. 

Milbome  St  Andrew,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Dorset- 
shire. The  village  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Puddle, 
near  the  Via  Iceniana,  5|  miles  N  by  E  of  Moreton  station 
on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  and  8  SW  of  Blandford;  was  once  a 
market-town,  and  has  a  reading-room  and  temperance  hall 
built  in  1863,  and  a  fair  on  30  Nov.  It  has  a  post  and 
money  order  office  under  Blandford ;  telegi-aph  office,  Whit- 
church. The  parish  contains  also  the  tithing  of  Milborne 
Churchstone,  and  comprises  1747  acres ;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  286  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  558.  The  manor  was 
given  by  Athelstane  to  Milton  Abbey,  and  passed  to  the 
Mortons,  the  Pleydells,  and  others.  There  is  an  oblong, 
double-entrenched,  ancient  camp  of  7  acres.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Dewlish,  in  the  diocese 
of  Salisbury ;  value,  £145  with  residence.  The  church  is 
ancient,  has  a  Norman  doorway,  has  been  restored,  and  con- 
tains monuments  of  the  Mortons,  the  Pleydells,  and  others. 
There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  Cardinal  Morton,  ai-chbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  a  native. 

Milbome  Stileham,  a  hamlet  in  Bere  Regis  parish,  Dor- 
setshire, adjacent  to  Milborne  St  Andrew. 

Milbome  Wick.     See  Milborne  Port. 

Milboum,  a  tithing  in  Malmesbury  parish,  Wiltshire,  1 
mile  NE  of  Malmesbury. 

Milbum  and  Milbum  Grange,  a  township  and  an 
ecclesiastical  parish  in  Kirkby  There  parish,  Westmorland, 
on  the  Ufaiden  Way,  adjacent  to  Cumberland,  3  miles  N  of 
Kirkby  Thore  railway  station,  and  6|  NNW  of  Appleby. 
Post  town,  Newbiggin  (R.S.O.),  under  CarUsIe.  Acreage, 
7967  ;  population,  229.  A  large  portion  of  the  surface  is 
moor-like  mountain,  called  Milburn  Fells  or  Milburn  Forest, 
extending  eastward  along  the  boundary  with  Cumberland  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  meeting-point  with  Durham.  Traces  of 
an  ancient  British  camp  are  at  Green  Castle,  and  a  Roman 
altar  has  been  found.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle;  net  value,  £184.  Patron,  Lord 
Hothtield.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  The  church  is  of 
the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  and  is  dedicated  to  St 
Cuthbert.  It  was  restored  in  1894,  and  a  Norman  doorway 
on  the  S  side  has  been  reopened. 
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Milbum  and  Milbum  Grange,  two  townships  in  Ponte- 
land  parish,  Northumberland,  on  the  river  Pont,  lOJ  miles 
NW  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Post  town  and  money  order 
and  telegi-aph  office,  Ponteland.  Acreage,  1242  and  618 
respectively;  population,  71  and  21.  The  manor  was  given 
by  Simon  de  Diveliston  to  Hexham  Priory,  went  at  the  dis- 
solution to  the  Horsleys,  and  with  Milbm-n  Htill  belongs  now 
to  the  Bates  family.  Limestone  and  coal  are  fonnd.  At  Mil- 
burn  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Ponteland,  erected  in  1868. 

Milby,  a  township  in  Aldborough  and  Kirby-on-the-Moor 
parishes,  partly  in  the  N.  R.  and  partly  in  the  W.  R.  York- 
shire, near  the  river  Ure,  half  a  mile  N  of  Boroughbridge 
station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  tele- 
gr.iph  office,  Boroughbridge.     Acreage,  758  ;  population,  91. 

Milcombe,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Oxfordshire,  near 
the  river  Swere,  \\  mile  SW  from  Blosham  station  on  the 
G.W.R.,  4  miles  WNW  of  Deddington,  and  5J  W  of  Aynbo. 
Post  town,  Banbury ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Bloxham.  Population,  219.  The  manor  belongs  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Oxford;  net  value,  £161  with  residence.  Patrons,  Eton 
College  three  turns,  and  the  Rector  of  Wigginton  one 
turn.  The  church,  a  small  building  of  stone,  is  chiefly  of  the 
13th  century,  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  N  aisle,  N  porch, 
and  an  embattled  western  tower.  There  are  a  Baptist  chapel, 
town  lands  worth  about  £22  a  year,  and  a  full  allotment 
worth  about  £29. 

Miloote,  a  lordship  in  Weston-on-Avon  p.arish,  Warwick- 
shire, on  the  river  Avon  at  the  bound.ary  with  Gloucester- 
shire, 2  miles  SW  by  S  of  Stratford-npou-Avon.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  G.W.R.  Traces  exist  of  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
Grevilles. 

Milden,  a  parish  in  Suffollc,  on  the  river  Brett,  4  miles 
SE  of  Lavenham  station  on  the  Bury,  Sudbury,  and  Colchester 
section  of  the  G.E.R,  and  5 J  NW  of  Hadleigh.  Post  town 
and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Bildestou.  Acreage, 
1343  ;  population,  160.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Ely ;  net  value,  £248  with  residence.  The  church  is 
a  building  of  flint  in  the  Early  English  style,  consisting  of 
chancel  and  nave,  with  a  small  bell-turret ;  and  contains  an 
ancient  monument  to  J.  Allington. 

Mildeuhall,  a  small  market  and  union  town,  and  a  parish 
in  Suffolk.  The  town  stands  on  the  river  Lark,  3  miles  E  of 
the  boundai-y  with  Cambridge,  4J  NW  of  Icknield  Street,  9 
N  by  E  of  Newmarket,  and  9|-  SW  by  S  of  Brandon,  and  has 
a  terminal  station  on  the  G.E.R.  It  contains  some  good 
shops  and  inns ;  enjoys  a  good  supply  of  excellent  water  ;  is 
a  seat  of  petty  sessions  and  county  courts,  and  a  polling- 
place;  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office 
(S.O.),  two  banks,  a  poUce  station,  an  ultra-mural  cemetery, 
a  literary  institute,  a  public  hall  erected  in  1886,  a  cottage 
hospital,  a  workhouse,  almshouses,  and  charities  worth  about 
£150  a  year.  The  parish  church  is  a  large  and  interesting 
building  of  stone,  chiefly  in  the  Early  EngUsh  and  Perpen- 
dicular styles.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  richly 
and  elaborately  carved  angels  with  outspread  wings  foi-ming 
the  hammer  beams ;  and  the  chui-ch  contains  some  ancient 
tombs  and  monuments.  There  are  two  small  and  modern 
churches  at  Beck  Row  and  West  Row,  an  iron  church  at 
Kenny  Hill,  two  B.aptist  and  one  Wesleyan  chapel  in  iililden- 
hall,  B.aptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels  at  West  Row,  and  a 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Beck  Row.  The  cemetery  is  oi 
side  of  the  town,  is  about  2  acres  in  extent,  and 
neat  small  chapel.  The  workhouse  is  for  the  Mildenhall 
union,  and  is  a  building  of  brick  with  accommodation  for 
113  inmates.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  there 
was  formerly  a  fair  for  the  sale  of  wood  on  11  Oct.  The 
mai-ket-cross  is  a  good  Perpendicular  strncture,  built  entirely 
of  timber,  hexagonal  in  form,  and  roofed  with  lead.  There 
are  extensive  flom-  mills,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  are  largely 
grown  for  the  London  market.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
hamlets  of  Beck  Row,  Holywell  Row,  West  Row,  Kenny 
Hill,  Burnt  Fen,  Undley  Common,  Weston  Ditch,  and  Wilde 
Street.  Acreage,  16,767;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
3732 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Mildenhall  Fen,  3573. 
The  manor  was  given  in  part  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
the  monks  of  Bury  St  Edmunds  to  afford  them  wheaten 
bread,  and  with  the  manor  house  belongs  now  to  the  Bun- 
bm-y  family.     The  manor  house  was  built  m  the  time  of 
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■Charles  I.  by  Sir  Henry  North,  Bart. ;  is  a  picturesqae  Tudor 
mansiou  with  many  quaint  gables  surmounted  by  balls,  and 
stands  amid  pleasant  grounds.  A  large  tract  in  the  W  and 
the  N  bears  the  name  of  Jlildenhall  Fen.  The  living  is  a 
TJcarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  gross  value,  £702. 

Mildenhall  or  Minall,  a  parish  in  Wiltshu-e,  on  the 
river  Kennet,  2  miles  ENE  of  JIarlborongh  station  on  the 
G.W.R.  It  contains  the  tithings  of  Poulton  and  Stitch- 
comb,  and  has  a  post  office  nnder  Marlborough;  money  order 
and  telegi-aph  office,  Marlborough.  Acreage,  4177  ;  popula- 
tion, 464.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  consists  partly  of  chalk 
downs.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbuiy ; 
value,  £580  with  residence.  The  church  is  ancient  bat  good, 
and  has  a  tower.  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.     There  is  an  endowed  free  school. 

Mile  End,  one  of  the  seven  divisions  of  the  Metropolitan 
parliamentary  borough  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  constituted  by 
the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act,  1886.     Population,  48,846. 

Mile  End,  Mile  End  St  Michael,  or  Myland,  a  parish 
in  Essex,  on  the  river  Colne  and  on  the  G.E.R.,  chiefly  N  of 
'Colchester  railway  station,  within  Colchester  borough,  and 
IJ  mile  N  of  the  centre  of  Colchester  town.  Post  town, 
■Colchester.  Acreage,  2352 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
1082  i  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1005.  Abbots  Hall  manor  be- 
longed once  to  the  abbots  of  St  Osyth,  and  belongs  now  to 
Earl  Cowper ;  and  Mile  End  Common  was  given  by  Henry 
I,  to  the  freemen  of  Colchester.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  St  Albans ;  net  value,  £282  with  residence. 
P.atron,  Earl  Cowper.  The  church,  a  building  of  stone  in 
the  Early  English  style,  consists  of  nave,  N  aisle,  chancel, 
and  porch,  with  tower  and  spire.    There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapeL 

Mile  End  New  Town,  a  quondam  hamlet  and  a  civil 
parish  in  Whitechapel  union,  Middlesex.  The  quondam 
hamlet  is  now  a  compact  portion  of  the  metropolis ;  lies  N 
of  Whitechapel  Road,  on  the  G.E.R.,  contiguous  to  White- 
chapel, Spitalfields,  and  Bethnal  Green  parishes.  If  mile 
ENE  of  St  Paul's,  and  was  once  a  part  of  the  ancient  pai-ish 
of  Stepney.  It  is  in  the  Eastern  Postal  District.  Acreage 
of  parish,  42  ;  population,  11,303.     See  also  London. 

Mile  End  Old  Town,  a  quondam  hamlet  and  a  ciril  parish 
in  Stepney  union,  Jliddlesex.  The  quondam  hamlet  is  now 
a  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  lies  on  the  G.E.R.  and  on 
the  Regent's  Canal,  2J  miles  ENE  of  St  Paul's,  was  once  a 
part  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Stepney,  but  is  now  a  separate 
parish  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  It  is  in  the  Eastern  Postal 
District.  Acreage  of  parish,  677  ;  population,  107,692.  The 
ancient  hamlet  had  a  lazar-house,  adjoined  the  place  of  Jack 
Cade's  encampment,  made  a  popular  demonstration  in  1642 
against  the  Royalists,  and  was  held  in  1646  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian general  Essex.  The  present  suburb  presents  in 
many  parts  a  disagi'eeable  or  inferior  appearance,  yet  contains 
several  handsome  ranges  of  houses,  many  well-built  streets, 
and  Henry,  Sidney,  Arbour,  Trafalgar,  and  Tredegar  squares. 
It  has  extensive  breweries,  a  large  distillery,  floorcloth  manu- 
factories, a  tobacco  pipe  manufactory,  and  rope-walks;  it 
shares  in  the  tragic  of  the  Regent's  Canal,  and  has  docks, 
timber  wharfs,  and  corn  wharfs  for  conducting  it.  See  also 
London. 

Mile  End  St  Michael.     See  Mile  End,  Essex. 

Mileham,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  at  the  sources  of  the  river 
Nai-,  2J  miles  NE  by  E  of  Litcham,  and  4^  NNE  of  Frans- 
ham  station  on  the  Lynn  and  Dereham  section  of  the  G.E.K. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Swaflfham  ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Litcham.  Acreage,  2882 ;  population,  462. 
The  parish  council  consists  of  seven  members.  The  manor 
of  Mileham  was  given  by  WilUam  the  Conqueror  to  Alan, 
son  of  Flaald,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Winter  family.  The 
manor  of  Burghwood  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Remains  exist  of  an  ancient  castle,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Alan,  son  of  Flaald.  Mileham  Hall  is  a  chief 
residence.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ; 
net  value,  £406  with  residence.  The  church  is  an  ancient 
building  of  flint  and  stone  in  the  Decorated  style,  consists  of 
cave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower,  and  contains  a  brass  of  1526 
and  monuments  to  the  Stranges,  the  BarnweUs,  and  the 
Davys.     Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  was  a  native. 

Milehouse,  a  submb  of  Plymouth,  in  Devonshire,  1  mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  has  a  post  office  nnder 
Plymouth. 
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Miles  Platting,  two  ecclesiastical  pai-ishes  in  Manchester 
parish,  Lancashire,  on  the  L.  &  Y.R.,  IJ  mile  ENE  of  Vic- 
toria station  in  Manchester.  They  comprise  a  suburb  of 
Manchester  city,  have  a  station  on  the  railway,  and  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (T.S.O.)  under  Manchester. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  John's  was  constituted  in 
1856.  Population,  4843.  The  living  of  St  John's  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Manchester ;  gross  value,  £300  with  resi- 
dence. The  church  is  in  the  Italian  style.  The  ecclesias- 
tical parish  of  St  Luke's  was  formed  in  1876.  Population, 
10,097.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester ; 
gross  value,  £400  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop.  See 
Manchester. 

Milfield,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Kirknewton  pai-ish, 
Northumberland.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Till,  4i 
miles  NW  of  Wooler,  and  3  from  Akeld  st.ation  on  the  N.E.R."; 
is  the  Maelmain  of  Bede,  was  a  seat  of  the  kings  of  North- 
umbria,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Wooler 
(R.S.O.);  telegraph  office,  Crookham.  The  township  com- 
prises 1540  acres;  population,  172.  Milfield  Hill  is  a  chief 
residence.  Milfield  Plain  was  the  scene  of  a  discomfiture  of 
the  Scots  by  Bulmer  before  the  battle  of  Flodden  Several 
Roman  relics  have  been  found.  There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel. 

Milford,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Duffield 
parish,  and  partly  in  the  urban  district  of  Helper,  Derbyshire. 
The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Mule-ford.  The  village  stands 
on  the  river  Derwent,  adjacent  to  the  M.R.,  1  mile  N  of 
Duffield  station,  and  IJ  S  of  Belper;  is  a  considerable 
place ;  carries  on  extensive  business  in  a  lai-ge  cotton  spinning 
factory,  in  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  and  in  a  large  flour 
mill ;  and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Derby ; 
telegi'aph  office,  Belper.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  contains 
also  the  hamlet  of  Makeney,  and  was  constituted  in  1846. 
Population,  1381.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Southwell ;  gross  value,  £180  with  residence.  Patron, 
alternately  the  Crown  and  the  Bishop.  The  chm-ch  was 
bnilt  in  1848  at  a  cost  of  £2000,  on  a  site  given  by  the 
Messrs.  Stmtt,  and  is  a  neat  edifice  in  the  Early  English 
style,  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel.  There  are  Baptist, 
Wesleyan,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Reformed  Methodist 
chapels.  There  are  also  large  schools  connected  with  the 
cotton  factory. 

Milford,  a  hamlet  in  Frithelstock  parish,  Devonshire,  2 
miles  W  of  Great  Torrington. 

Milford,  a  hamlet  in  Hartland  parish,  Devonshire,  near 
the  coast,  13J  miles  W  of  Bideford.  A  rivulet  runs  through 
it  to  the  beach,  and  makes  a  series  of  falls. 

Milford,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Hants.  The  village 
stands  on  the  coast,  opposite  the  Needles,  3^  miles  SW  by  S 
of  Lymington,  and  4  from  Milton  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R. 
It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi'aph  office.  The  parish 
comprises  the  tithings  of  Milford,  Lymore,  Efford,  and  Key- 
haven.  Acreage,  4696;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
1982;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1074.  There  are  several  hand- 
some residences  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  rivulet  from  the 
New  Forest  traverses  the  parish,  and  is  well  stocked  with 
fish.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester ; 
value,  £190  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. The  church  has  Norman  portions,  is  chiefly  Early 
English  and  Early  Decorated,  has  a  tower  with  grotesque 
heads  in  the  string  course,  and  with  long  double  lancets 
above,  surmounted  by  a  spire,  and  contains  a  monument  by 
Macdowel  to  Sir  James  Carnac,  and  one  by  Foley  to  Admiral 
Sir  William  Cornwallis.  The  vicarage  of  Pennington  is  a 
separate  benefice.     There  is  a  Baptist  chapeh 

Milford,  a  town,  a  contributory  parliamentary  borough, 
and  a  chapelry  in  Steyuton  parish,  Pembrokeshire.  The  town 
stands  on  the  N  side  of  Milford  Haven,  between  two  small 
creeks,  5J  miles  ENE  of  tlie  entrance  to  Milford  Haven,  and 
7  SSVV  of  Haverfordwest.  It  has  a  station,  called  Old  Mil- 
ford, at  the  tei-miims  of  a  short  branch  of  the  South  Wales 
section  of  the  G.W.R.  from  Johnston  Junction,  and  a  head 
post  office  called  Milford  Haven.  It  originated  with  Su- 
William  Hamilton,  the  British  envoy  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
who  owned  its  site  and  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  con- 
struct quays,  form  docks,  make  streets,  and  establish  a  mar- 
ket, and  it  was  commenced  in  1790  by  the  Hon.  C.  F.  GreviUe, 
who  inherited  Sir  William's  property.  It  was  designed  on  a 
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regular  plan,  with  streets  running  parallel  to  the  harbour, 
and  with  other  streets  crossing  these  at  right  angles  ;  it  be- 
came a  royal  dockyard  and  a  packet  station  to  Ireland,  and 
appeared  for  a  time  to  be  rapidly  prospering ;  it  suffered  a 
severe  check  in  1814  by  the  removal  of  the  dockyard  estab- 
lishment to  Paterchurch,  now  called  Pembroke  Dock,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  haven  ;  it  had  been  pronounced  by  Lord 
Nelson  one  of  the  Bnest  stations  possible  for  a  British  fleet, 
with  command  of  safe  and  spacious  anchorage  for  the  entire 
British  navy,  but  had  been  found  incapable  of  acquiring 
sufficient  defences  against'  hostile  attacks  ;  it  stood  for  many 
years  after  1814  in  a  half-deserted  state  ;  it  eventually  re- 
acquii'ed  repute  as  an  eminently  eligible  entrepot,  became 
once  more  a  place  for  trade,  and  was  constituted  a  head  port 
with  jurisdiction  over  all  the  great  sweep  of  coast  from  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Laughame  in  Carmarthenshire  to  St  David's 
Head  ;  and  now,  in  connection  with  new  docks  and  harbour 
works,  and  with  a  gi*eat  chain  of  railway  communication 
eastward  into  all  central  and  southern  England,  and  north- 
ward through  all  Wales  to  the  great  seats  of  manufacture  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  it  promises  to  rise  into  high 
commercial  importance.  An  important  fishing  trade  has 
sprung  up  in  recent  years. 

The  town  comprises  three  parallel  streets  ranged  along  a 
hillside,  and  commanding  fine  views  of  the  harbour.  For  civil 
pm-poses  it  is  governed  by  an  m-ban  district  council,  and  is 
separated  by  a  bridge  from  a  portion  called  Haken,  which  is 
in  Hubberstou  parish.  It  has  a  market-house,  a  masonic  hall, 
used  for  concerts,  &c.,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  fishermen's 
and  seamen's  institute,  reading-room,  and  a  police  station, 
and  is  the  seat  of  petty  sessions.  The  church  stands  at  the 
E  end  of  the  town,  was  erected  and  endowed  in  1808  by  the 
Hon.  C.  F.  Greville,  the  foundation-stone  being  laid  by  Lord 
Nelson,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  and  contains  a  vase  of  Egyp- 
tian red  porphyry,  brought  to  England  by  Dr  Pococke,  and 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Nelson.  There  are  Baptist, 
Wesleyan,  and  Congregational  chapels  at  Milford,  and  Wes- 
leyan  and  Calvinistic  chapels  at  Hakin.  The  whale  fishery 
was  formerly  earned  on,  but  has  entirely  ceased.  An  oyster 
fisheiy  has  always  been  prominent.  There  are  shipbuilding 
and  engineering  works.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  in  1895  was  90  (7000  tons).  The 
entries  and  clearances  each  average  1600  (360,000  tons)  per 
annum.  The  town  unites  with  Pembroke,  Haverfordwest, 
Narberth,  Fishguard,  Tenby,  and  Wiston  in  sending  a  mem- 
ber to  Parliament.  Population,  3334.  The  chapelry  has  no 
specific  limits,  and  beai-s  the  name  of  Old  Milford.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  gross 
value,  £110.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Steynton.  See  Milfoed 
Have.n. 

Milford,  a  township  in  Little  Ness  ecclesiastical  parish, 
Salop,  7^  miles  NW  of  Shrewsbury. 

Milford,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Baswich  parish, 
Staffordshire,  on  the  river  Sowe  and  the  Staffordshire  Canal, 
4  miles  SE  of  Stafford,  with  a  station,  called  Milford  and 
Brocton,  on  the  Trent  Valley  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegr-aph  office  under  Stafford. 
Milford  Hall  is  the  chief  residence.  A  convalescent  hospital 
was  erected  in  1883. 

Milford,  a  village  and  a  chapelry  in  Witley  parish,  Surrey. 
The  village  stands  li  mile  SSW  of  Godalming,  and  has  a 
station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.E.,  36  miles  from  London,  and  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Godalming. 
The  chapelry  was  constituted  in  1844.  Population,  1309. 
Milford  House,  Mousehill  Manor  House,  and  Iililford  Cottage 
are  chief  residences.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Winchester ;  value,  £80  with  residence.  The  church  is 
good,  and  there  is  a  Congi-egational  chapel.  There  is  a 
mission  church  in  connection  with  the  parish  church. 

Milford  Haven,  the  estuary  of  the  river  Cleddau  in  Pem- 
brokeshhe.  It  begins  in  the  southern  vicinity  of  Haverford- 
west, extends  in  a  southerly  direction  with  inconsiderable 
width  to  a  distance  of  about  6^  miles,  makes  then  a  sudden 
bend  to  the  west,  and  extends  thence  westward  about  12 
miles  to  the  sea  at  St  Ann's  Head.  Only  the  lower  or  west- 
ward reach  of  it  is  usually  called  Milford  Haven,  and  this  is 
from  1  to  2  miles  wide,  has  five  bays  or  considerable  inlets, 
ten  creeks  or  lesser  inlets,  and  no  fewer  than  thirteen  road- 
steads, affording  anchorage  to  the  largest  ships.  It  forms 
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the  finest  harbour  in-  the  kingdom,  large,  safe,  and  deepr 
enough  to  hold  the  entire  British  navy ;  it  is  well  sheltered 
from  storms  by  undulating  hills  around  it,  and  admits  such 
easy  entrance  that  a  vessel  may  safely  run  into  it  without 
anchor  or  cable  ;  it  has  in  most  parts  a  depth  of  from  15  to 
19  fathoms,  and  in  less  favourable  parts  a  depth  of  from  6 
to  12  fathoms;  and  it  washes  or  leads  up  to  the  quays  of  Mil- 
ford, New  Milford,  Pembroke,  and  Haverfordwest.  The  fleet 
of  Henry  II.  started  from  it  to  conquer  Ireland,  the  French  in- 
vading army  of  12,000  men  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  landed  at 
it  to  support  Owen  Glendower,  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  Henry  VIL,  disembarked  at  it  on  his  return  from 
Brittany,  was  received  at  it  by  Rhys  ab  Thomas  with  a  select 
body  of  Welsh  troops,  and  marched  hence  to  Bosworth  Field. 
Shakespeare  also,  in  "  Cymbeline,"  brings  Imogene  hither  to 
meet  her  husband.  The  surrounding  seaboard  is  scant  of 
trees,  and  not  abundant  in  verdure,  and  it  presents  an  aspect 
more  desolate  than  picturesque.  The  N  side,  reckoned  from 
the  entrance  upward,  has  St  Ann's  light,  Dale  Bay,  Stack 
Rock,  Sandy  Haven,  Man  of  War  or  Milford  Road,  and  Ney- 
land  or  New  Milford  Road ;  and  the  S  side  has  Thorn,  Rat  and 
Sheep  Islands,  Angle  Bay,  and  Pennarmouth  Creek,  the  last 
leading  to  Pembroke.  Fortifications  have  been  constructed 
by  the  Government  at  various  points — Popton,  South  Hook, 
Blockhouse,  Dale  Point,  Stack  Rock,  and  Thorn  Island. 
See  MiLFOKD,  Pembrokeshire. 

Milford  Junction,  a  railway  junction  in  the  W.  R.  York- 
shire, at  the  intersection  of  the  railway  from  Leeds  to  Hull, 
with  that  from  Wakefield  to  York,  14^  miles  W  of  Leeds. 

Milford,  New,  or  Neyland,  a  seaport  village  in  Llan- 
stadwell  parish,  Pembrokeshire,  on  a  creek  of  Milford  Haven, 
at  the  termmns  of  the  South  Wales  branch  of  the  G.W.R., 
opposite  Pembroke  Dock  and  Hobb's  Point,  3  miles  NW  of 
Pembroke.  It  is  mainly  of  recent  growth,  and  took  the  name 
of  New  Milford  in  lieu  of  the  old  name  of  Neyland  in  rivalry 
of  Milford,  situated  4  miles  to  the  WN,  and  it  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  of  the  name  of  Neyland 
(R.S.O.),  a  railway  station  of  the  name  of  New  Milford,  and 
a  custom-house.  Steamers  to  Waterford  and  Cork  start 
from  here,  and  there  is  a  ferry  to  Pembroke  Dock.  The 
parish  church  of  Llanstadwell  is  about  half  a  mile  distant. 
There  are  Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Congregational,  and 
Wesleyan  chapels. 

Milford,  North,  part  of  the  township  of  Kirkby-cum- 
Milford,  in  the  W.  E.  Yorkshke,  IJ  mile  SE  of  Tadcaster. 

See  KiRKBT-CUM-MlLFORD. 

Milford,  South,  a  village  and  a  township  in  the  ciril 
parish  of  Sherbm'n-in-Elmet,  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish 
comprising  also  detached  parts  of  Monk  Fryston  parish,  in  the 
W.  R.  Yorkshire.  The  village  lies  1  mile  from  Milford  Junc- 
tion station.  7^  miles  S  of  Tadcaster,  and  has  a  station  on  the 
N.E.R.,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  ofiice  (E.S.O.) 
The  township  comprises  2301  acres;  population,  1064. 
Under  the  Local  Government  Act  1894  South  Milford  was 
for  parish  council  purposes  made  into  a  parish,  and  has  a 
parish  council  consisting  of  nine  members.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Gascoigne  family.  Milford  House  is  the 
seat  of  the  Crosland  family.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was 
constituted  in  1859.  Population,  1309.  The  hving  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  York ;  net  value,  £282  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  church  was  built 
in  1846,  and  is  in  the  Eariy  English  style.  There  are  also 
a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a   bank,  malthouses,  and  gasworks. 

Military  Canal,  Eoyal,  a  canal  in  the  S  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  commencing  on  the  coast  at  Sandgate  in  the  vicinity 
of  Folkestone,  going  westward  past  Hythe,  Hurst,  and  Ruck- 
inge,  and  proceeding  south-westward  and  south-south-west- 
ward past  Appledore  and  Rye  to  Clilfe  End.  It  was  cut, 
in  connection  with  the  mai-tello  towers  along  the  coast, 
during  the  great  war  with  France ;  is  23  miles  long,  90  feet 
wide,  and  18  feet  deep,  and  is  defended  by  a  parapet.  The 
increased  size  of  modern  wai-ships  has  rendered  it  practically 
useless. 

Milkhouse  Street,  a  hamlet  in  Cranbrook  parish,  Kent, 
2  miles  NE  of  Cranbrook.  It  contains  the  church  of  Sis- 
singhurst  chapelry,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  rums  of  an 
ancient  Chm-ch  of  England  chapel. 

Milland,  a  chapelry  in  Trotton  parish,  Sussex,  2  miles 
from  Liphook  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.K.     It  has  a  post 
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office  under  Liphook ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Liphook.  In  1877  part  of  the  parish  of  Eogate,  including 
the  hamlets  of  Rake  and  Langley,  was  ecclesiastically  annexed 
to  Millani  Population,  451.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Chichester;  value,  £100  with  residence.  Pa- 
tron, Bishop  of  Chichester.  The  church,  erected  in  1880, 
is  a  stone  building  in  the  Gothic  style.  There  is  a  mission 
chapel  at  Rake.     Milland  House  is  the  chief  residence. 

Milland,  a  small  village  within  the  city  of  Wmchester, 
Hants. 

Millar's  Dale.     See  Miller's  Dale. 

Millaton,  a  seat  in  the  W  of  Devon,  in  the  western 
vicinity  of  Bridestow,  7  miles  SW  of  Okehampton.  It 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  including  rare 
specimens  obtamed  on  Datmoor. 

Millbeck,  a  place  in  Great  Langdale,  Westmorland,  near 
the  Dungeon  Ghyll  Falls  and  the  Langd.ale  Pikes.  There  is 
a  comfortable  hotel  here  called  the  Dungeon  Ghyll  Hotel, 
which  provides  accommodation  for  tourists  visiting  the  sur- 
rounding sublime  scenery. 

Mill  Beck,  a  rivulet  and  a  hamlet  in  Crosthwaite  p.arish, 
Cumberland,  under  Skiddaw,  and  commanding  a  good  view 
of  Derwent  Water. 

Mill  Bridge,  a  large  village  in  Liversedge  ecclesiastical 
parish,  Birstal  parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  G^  miles  NNW  of 
Huddersfield,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Liversedge  station 
on  the  L.  &  Y.E.  Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  m 
the  cloth,  carpet,  blanket,  and  card  manufactures. 

MiUbrook,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Beds.  The  village 
"itands  on  an  eminence,  1^  mile  W  of  Ampthill,  and  H  S  of 
SlUlbrook  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  1  W  from  Am'pthiU 
station  on  the  M.R.,  and  7j  miles  S  by  W  from  Bedford, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  vale  of  Bedford.  Post 
town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Ampthill.  Acre- 
age of  parish,  1784 ;  population,  227.  The  manor  belongs  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  sole  landowner.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ely;  gross  value,  £22G  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  church,  which 
stands  upon  an  eminence,  is  a  building  in  the  Perpendicular 
style.     A  Benedictine  prioiy  once  was  here. 

MiUbrook,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Motham-in-Long- 
dendale  parish,  Cheshire,  within  the  borough  of  Staleybridge 
and  Mossley.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Staleybridge.  It  was  constituted  in  1863.  Population, 
4113.  The  liring  is  a  vicarage  m  the  diocese  of  Chester;  gross 
value,  £300  with  residence.  The  church  was  erected  in  1863, 
and  a  chapel  of  ease  in  1894. 

MiUbrook,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  separated 
from  Maker  parish,  Cornwall.  The  village  stands  on  an  inlet 
of  the  Tamar,  2  miles  across  the  Hamoaze,  S  of  Devonport 
station  on  the  G.W.R.  and  L.  &  S.W.E.  There  are  lai-ge 
brick  factories  in  the  village.  It  has  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  under  Devonport.  The  ecclesiastical 
parish  was  constituted  in  1869.  Population,  2116.  The 
parish  council  consists  of  fifteen  members,  eleven  for  Mill- 
brook  and  four  for  Maker  and  Kingsand.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Truro;  gross  value,  £210  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe.  The  church 
is  a  handsome  modern  edifice  built  of  limestone.  A  battery 
for  the  defence  of  Plymouth  Sound  has  been  erected  on  heights 
near  the  village. 

MUlbrook,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Hants.  The  village 
stands  at  the  month  of  the  river  Test  or  Anton,  and  has  a 
station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  79  miles  from  London.  It  was 
known  at  Domesday  as  Melebroc,  and  had  formerly,  by  means 
of  the  Andover  Canal,  a  considerable  trade  m  com,  malt,  coal, 
and  timber.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under 
Southampton ;  telegraph  office,  Redbridge.  The  parish  con- 
tains also  the  hamlets  of  Freemantle,  Redbridge,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Shirley.  Acreage,  3U32 ;  populjition  of  the 
civil  parish,  17,777  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1879.  The  South 
Hants  Waterworks  are  situated  in  this  parish.  Traces  of 
an  ancient  five-arched  bridge,  and  of  a  causeway,  on  the 
river  Test,  are  at  Redbridge.  Tlie  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Winchester ;  value,  £200  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  was  rebuilt  in  1827.  The 
churchyard  contains  a  small  granite  obelisk  to  the  memory 
of  Pollok,  author  of  the  "  Course  of  Time,"  who  was  buried 
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here  in  1829.  The  new  parish  church  of  Holy  Trinity  was 
erected  in  1874,  and  is  a  handsome  stone  building  in  the 
Eai-ly  English  style.  The  rectory  of  Freemantle  and  the 
perpetual  curacies  of  Sbuley  and  St  Mark,  Fitzburgh,  are 
separate  benefices. 

MUlbrook,  a  place  2  miles  from  St  Heller,  in  Jersey,  with 
a  post  office  under  St  Helier. 

Mill  Dale,  a  hamlet  and  a  gorge  or  narrow  pass  on  the 
NE  border  of  StaSbrdshue,  between  Alstonefield  and  the 
river  Dove,  7  miles  N  by  W  of  Ashborne.  The  pass  is 
flanked  by  limestone  cliffs,  about  150  feet  high. 

MiU  End,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  formed  in  1875  out  of 
the  civil  parish  of  Rickmansworth,  Herts.  It  is  situated 
near  the  Colne,  about  1  mile  SW  of  Rickmansworth  station 
on  the  L.  &  N.W.  and  Metropolitan  railways,  and  has  a  post 
office  under  Watford;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Rickmansworth.  Population,  809.  The  church,  consecrated 
in  1876,  is  a  building  of  flint  and  stone  in  the  Late  Decorated 
style.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans ; 
net  value,  £275  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
Albans.  There  is  a  small  chapel  of  ease  at  the  adjacent 
hamlet  of  Herons  Gate,  and  there  is  a  Baptist  chapel  at 
Mill  End. 


Mill  End,  a  hamlet  in  Sandon  parish,  Herts,  5  miles  SW 
of  Royston. 

Millenheath,  a  township  in  Frees  parish,  Salop,  on  the 
river  Tern,  i  miles  SE  of  Whitchurch. 

Miller  Brow,  an  eminence  in  the  W  of  Westmorland,  on 
the  E  side  of  Windermere  Lake,  near  Ellcray,  and  a  little  N 
of  Windermere.  It  comm.inds  a  very  fine  view  of  the  lake, 
with  the  backgr-ounds  of  the  Langdale  Pikes  and  other  sum- 
mits. 

Miller's  Dale,  an  upland  vale  in  the  NW  of  Derby,  4J 
milee  NW  by  W  of  Bakewell.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river 
Wye,  and  by  the  Derby  and  Buxton  branch  of  the  M.R.,  and 
it  has  a  station,  with  telegiT.ph,  on  the  railway,  and  a  post 
office  under  Buxton ;  money  order  office,  Taddington. 

Millfield,  a  place  near  the  meeting-point  of  Northampton, 
Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  1  mile  from  Peterborough.  It 
has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Peter- 
borough. 

Millfield,  Northumberland.     See  Milfield. 

Millfield  St  Mark,  a  chapelry,  with  a  railway  station,  in 
Bishop  Wearmouth  parish,  Durham,  1  mile  W  of  Sunderland. 
It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  (T.S.O.)  under 
Sunderland.  It  was  constituted  iu  1868.  Population,  13,657. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Durham ;  gross 
value,  £420  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
The  chui'ch,  consecrated  in  1872,  consists  of  chancel,  nave, 
aisles,  transepts,  and  bell-turret.     See  Sunderlajjd. 

MiUgill.     See  Langdale,  Great. 

Mill  Green,  a  place  2  miles  from  Ingatestone,  in  Essex, 
with  a  post  office  under  Ingatestone ;  money  order  and  tele- 
grapli  office,  Ingatestone. 

Mill  Hill,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Hendon 
parish,  Middlesex.  The  village  stands  near  the  boundary 
with  Herts,  2i  miles  N  of  Hendon,  and  has  stations  on  the 
G.N.R.  and  m!r.,  and  is  in  the  NW  Suburban  Postal  District. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in  1836.  Population, 
2065.  Part  of  the  sm-face  is  high  and  commands  fine  views. 
St  Joseph's  Roman  CathoHc  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for 
Foreign  Missions  occupies  a  fine  building  of  brick  situated 
upon  an  eminence,  and  includes  a  chapel  with  a  lofty  bell 
tower,  100  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  St 
Joseph,  14  feet  in  height.  There  is  also  a  Franciscan  convent 
dedicated  to  St  Mary.  The  Dissenters'  Grammar  School  was 
originally  established  in  1806  at  the  house  of  CoUinson  the 
botanist,  but  now  occupies  a  building  of  brick  in  the  Italiau 
style,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £25,000  'in  1825.  It  is  admin- 
istered according  to  a  scheme  authorised  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  1869,  and  possesses  some  useful  scholarships. 
The  old  seat  of  the  NicoUs  of  Copthall  is  at  Mill  Hill,  as 
also  the  house  of  CoUinson,  the  botanist,  at  which  Linnaeus 
planted  some  trees.  At  the  north-west  end  of  the  vQlage 
is  Highwood  Hill,  where  Samuel  Wilberforce  and  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  once  occupied  contiguous  houses.  The  living  is  a  per- 
petual curacy  in  the  diocese  of  London ;  gross  value,  £200. 
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7he  church  was  built  about  1832  by  Jlr  W.  Wilberforce,  and 
is  in  the  Early  English  style.  There  are  also  Congregational 
and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Mill  House,  a  hamlet  in  DarHeld  township  and  parish, 
W.  E.  Yorkshire,  near  the  river  Dearne,  5J  miles  SE  of 
BarnsleT.  . 

Millhouse,  a  hamlet  in  Thurlstone  township,  Penistone 
parish,  \V.  R.  Yorkshire,  half  a  mile  W  of  Thurlstone  village, 
and  about  2  miles  from  Hazlehead  Bridge  station  on  the 
M  S  &  L.E.  It  has  a  post  office  of  the  name  of  Mill  House 
Green  under  Sheffield ;  money  order  office,  Thurlstone  j  tele- 
graph otEce,  Pehistone. 

Mill  Houses,  a  hamlet  in  Ecclesall  Bierlow  township, 
Sheffield  parish,  with  a  station  on  the  M.E.,  and  a  post 
a-nd  money  order  office  under  Sheffield;  telegi-aph  office  at 
the  railway  station.  . 

Millichope,  Lower,  a  township  in  Munslow  parish, 
Salop,  5i  miles  SE  of  Chm-ch  Stretton.  Millichope  Park 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  More  family  ;  the  present  man- 
sion is  modem.  There  is  an  ancient  house  dating  from  the 
13th  century.  .  v   c  i 

Millichope,  Upper,  a  township  in  Eaton  parish,  Salop, 
under  Wenlock  Edge,  4i  miles  SE  of  Church  Stretton.  _ 

Millington,  a  township  in  Eostherne  parish,  Cheshire^  4 
miles  SW  of  Altrincham.  Acreage,  747  ;  population,  2,3. 
There  are  Baptist,  Congregational,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Millington,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  in  the  E.  E.  Yorkshire. 
The  vilhwe  stands  on  the  Wolds,  near  Ermine  Street,  2J 
miles  NXE  of  Pocklington  railway  station.  The  parish  con- 
tains also  the  hamlet  of  Little  Givendale,  and  its  post  town 
is  Pocklington,  under  York.  Acreage,  2511;  population, 
193  A  place  about  half  a  mile  NE  of  the  village  contests, 
with  Londeshrongh  and  other  places,  the  claim  of  having 
been  the  Delgovitia  of  the  Eomans,  and  it  has  yielded  coins, 
tiles  tessellated  pavements,  foundations  of  a  circular  temple, 
and  other  relics  of  Eoman  date.  Vast  earthworks  from  60 
to  90  feet  high,  enclosing  an  area  of  over  4000  acres,  are  in 
the  neighhonrhood.  The  livmg  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the 
vicai-age  of  Great  Givendale,  in  the  diocese  of  York;  net 
value,  £202  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Archbishop  o 
York.  The  church  is  ancient  but  good,  and  has  a  small 
tower.     There  is  a  shghtly  endowed  schooh 

Millmeece,  a  township  in  Cotes  Heath  ecclesiastical  and 
Eccleshall  civil  parish,  Staffordshire,  U  mile  S  of  Standon. 

Millo  or  Millow,  a  hamlet  in  Duuton  parish,  Beds,  3i 
miles  ESE  of  Biggleswade.  ^    ,     ,    n., 

Millom  a  market  town  and  a  parish  m  Cumberland.  Ihe 
town  st.ands  on  the  W  side  of  the  Duddon  estu.ary,  near 
the  Whitehaven  and  Furness  railway,  2|  miles  from  the  sea, 
6  SSW  of  Broughton-in-Furness,  and  30  SE  of  Whitehaven, 
and  has  a  station  on  the  railway,  and  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  (S.O.)  It  owes  its  rise  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  iron  industry.  The  parish  comprises  Haverigg, 
Holborn  Hill,  Kirksanton,  The  Green,  and  The  Hill.  Acreage, 
12,817,  and  6352  of  tidal  water  and  foreshore ;  population, 
10  512.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  it  is  now 
governed  by  an  urban  district  council.  The  manor  belonged 
formerly  to  the  Boyrills  and  the  Huddlestones,  and  belongs 
now  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  Millom  Castle  was  built  in  1335 
by  Su-  John  Huddlestone,  became  a  farmhouse,  and  is  now 
only  represented  by  a  tower.  Part  of  the  land  is  hilly,  and 
much  is  picturesque.  There  .areseveral  saline  springs.  Ha?ma- 
'  rite  iron  ore,  very  rich  in  quality,  is  raised  in  large  quantities 
by  two  companies  who  employ  nearly  2000  hands.  Two  news- 
papers ai-e  published,  one  weekly  and  one  twice  a  week.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  market-hall  and  local  board  offices, 
erected  in  1879,  a  central  hall,  a  county  hall,  co-operative 
buildings  consisting  of  several  shops  and  a  lai-ge  hall  above, 
erected  in  1888,  and  a  drill-hall.  The  Free  Public  Librai-y, 
Science,  Art,  and  Technical  School,  originally  built  for  a 
working-men's  institute,  was  purchased  in  1891  by  the  local 
board,  and  has  since  been  enlarged.  There  are  also  county 
police  and  volunteer  fire  brigade  stations.  The  pansh  has  been 
divided  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  into  the  parishes  of  Holy 
Trinity  and  St  George.  The  living  of  Holy  Tnnity  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Cariisle ;  net  value,  £188  with 
residence.     Patron,  the  Bishop.     The  church  is 
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contains  a  beautiful  ancient  alabaster  tomb,  and  several 
brasses  and  monuments  to  the  Huddlestones  and  others. 
The  churchyard  contains  a  well-preserved  ancient  cross. 
Population  of  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Holy  Tnnity,  2865. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  George  was  constituted  in 
1879  Population,  7322.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with 
Haverigg  annexed,  in  the  diocese  of  Cariisle ;_  net  value, 
£340  with  residence.  The  church  was  erected  m  18,4-/ ,, 
is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  north 
aisle  and  porch,  and  an  embattled  tower  with  spire.  There 
are  Baptist,  Bible  Christian,  Prhnitive  Methodist,  Wesleyan, 
and  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  The  church  at  Haverigg  was 
erected  in  1891;  there  are  also  a  Bible  Christian  chapel 
erected  in  1873,  and  one  for  Primitive  Methodists  built  m 


Millshaw,  a  hamlet  in  Beeston  township,  Leeds  parish, 
W.  E.  Yorkshire,  2  miles  SSW  of  Leeds.  It  is  a  seat  of 
woollen  cloth  manufacture. 

Millshields,  a  village  in  Espershields  towuship,  Bywell 
St  Peter  parish,  Northumberiand,  7^  miles  SE  of  Hexham, 
and  5  from  Consett  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town  and 
money  order  and  telegiaph  office.  Riding  Mill  (R.S.O.) 

Millstone  Green,  a  hamlet  in  Butterton  township,  Trent- 
ham  parish,  Staffordshire,  2  miles  S  of  Newcastle-under- 

^Miil  Street,  a  place  in  the  SE  of  Surrey,  3J  miles  E  of 

^^Millthorpe,  a  hamlet  in  Aslackby  parish,  Lincolnshire,  2 
miles  E  of  Aslackby  village. 

MiUtir  Gerrig,  a  mountain-pass  on  the  mutual  border 
of  Montgomeryshire  and  Merionethshire,  through  the  Benvyn 
mountains,  10  miles  NW  by  N  of  Llanfyllin.  It  is  traversed 
bv  Watliiig  Street,  and  its  name  signifies  "  the  rocky  mile. 
'  Milltown,  a  hamlet  in  Marwood  parish,  Devonshire,  3 
miles  NNW  of  Barnstaple. 

Milltown,  a  hamlet  in  Ashover  township,  Derbyshire. 
Millwich.     See  Milwich.  .  ^  •    -d  » 

Milnrow  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Butter- 
worth  towuship,  Eochdale  parish,  Lancashire.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Beal,  near  the  Eochdale  Canal  and 
the  Oldham  and  Eochdale  branch  of  the  L.  &  Y.R.,  2  miles 
ESE  of  Eochdale ;  is  a  seat  of  extensive  manufacture,  doing 
large  business  in  the  woollen  trade  and  cotton  spinning;  and 
has  a  station  on  the  railway  and  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  under  Rochdale.  John  Collier,  better  known 
as  "Tim  Bobbin,"  author  of  poems  in  the  Lancashire  dialect, 
was  for  fifty-seven  years  a  schoolmaster  in  the  village ;  and 
the  Rev.  Canon  Raines,  distinguished  for  antiquarian  know- 
ledge and  research,  has  thrown  lustre  upon  it.  Population 
of  t°he  ecclesiastical  parish,  5074.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Manchester ;  net  value,  £415  with  residence. 
Patron  the  Viear  of  Eochdale.  The  church  was  rebndt  in  a 
handsome  manner  in  1869  on  the  site  of  an  older  structure. 
There  are  several  dissenting  chapels  and  schools.  Conservative 
and  Eeform  clubs,  a  working-men's  club,  and  two  banks. 

Milnsbridge,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  pansh,  formed 
from  Almondbnry  parish,  W.  E.  Yorkshu-e  with  a  station  on 
the  Huddersfield  and  Manchester  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.V\  .E., 
in  the  southern  vicinity  of  Huddersfield.  There  is  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  (T.S.O.)  under  Huddersfield. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in  1846.  ■copu- 
lation, 4873.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Wake- 
field ;  net  value,  £260  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicai- 
of  Almondbm-y.  The  church  is  in  the  Norman  style,  has  a 
bell-turret,  and  was  restored  in  1890.  There  are  Baptist 
and  Wesleyan  chapels,  ConseiTative  and  Liberal  clubs,  a 
Labour  Union  club,  and  three  banks.  The  woollen  manu- 
facture is  largely  canied  on.  Stone  is  qnamed,  and  there 
are  chemical  and  dyeworks.  ...        .  ,     . 

Milnthorpe,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  pansh  in 
Heversham  parish,  Westmoriand.  It  forms  with  Heversham 
a  township  known  as  Heversham-with-Milnthorpe.  The 
village  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kent,  near  the  Lan- 
caster and  Carlisle  railway,  2^  miles  N  of  the  boundary  with 
Lancashue,  and  8  S  of  Kendal;  consists  chiefly  of  two  well- 
built  streets,  with  some  handsome  houses  in  the  environs,  and 
has  undergone  extensive  modem  improvements.     It  was  for- 
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Bands  are  extensive,  and  it  is  now  frequented  as  a  watoring- 
place.  It  is  also  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  and  has  a  head 
post  office,  a  railway  station,  a  chui-ch,  and  a  Wesleyau  chapel. 
The  church  was  built  in  1837,  and  is  a  handsome  edifice  in 
the  Lancet  style,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  north  porch, 
and  an  embattled  western  tower.  It  was  restored  in  1883. 
One  of  the  workhouses  of  the  Kendal  union  stands  a  short 
distance  to  the  NE,  and  was  built  in  1813  at  a  cost  of  £5000. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday;  fairs  for  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  are  held  on  12  May  and  17  Oct.  There  are 
malt-houses  and  a  comb  manufactory.  The  ecclesiastical 
parish  includes  the  village,  and  was  constituted  in  1838. 
Population,  1064.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Carlisle ;  net  value,  £248  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Vicar  of  Heversham.  In  1881  the  Kitching  Memorial  In- 
stitute, consisting  of  billiard,  reading,  and  refreshment  rooms 
and  a  large  concert  or  lecture  hall,  and  the  Kitching  Memorial 
Hospital,  were  erected. 

Milnthorpe  or  Milthorp,  a  hamlet  in  Sandal  Magna 
township  and  parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  2  miles  S  of  Wakefield. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Wakefield;  money  order  office, 
Newmillerdam ;  telegi-aph  office,  Sandal  and  Walton  (R.S.) 

Milshall  Park.     See  Melchet  Park. 

Milson,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Salop,  on  a  small  affluent 
of  the  river  Rea,  at  the  boundary  with  Worcestershire,  2 
miles  W  by  N  of  Neen  Sollars  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  4 
SW  of  Cleobury  Mortimer.  Post  town,  Cleobnry  Mortimer 
(S.O.)  Acreage,  1031 ;  population,  124.  Milson  and  Neen 
Sollars  return  between  them  one  district  councillor  to  the 
parish  meeting.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed 
to  the  rectory  of  Neen  Sollars,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford. 
The  church  is  pure  Norman  and  the  tower  Early  English. 
The  E  window  has  been  restored. 

Milstead,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The  village 
stands  3  J  miles  S  of  Sittingbourne  station  ou  the  L.C.  &  D.R., 
and  has  a  post  office  under  Sittingbourne ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  oifice,  Doddington.  Acreage  of  parish,  1226 ; 
population,  264.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Tylden  family. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  value, 
£170  with  residence.  The  church  is  mainly  Early  English, 
includes  Transition  Norman  portions,  and  is  in  good  condition ; 
it  was  restored  and  enlarged  in  1872,  and  again  restored  in 
1890. 

Milston,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Wiltshire.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Avon,  3  miles  N  by  E  of  Amesbury,  and 
6i  N  by  W  of  Porton  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.E.,  and  con- 
sists of  a  small  group  of  very  pretty  cottages,  the  parish 
church,  and  a  gabled  old  parsonage,  the  birthplace  of  Joseph 
Addison,  and  now  a  farmhouse.  The  parish  contains  also 
the  hamlet  of  Brigmerston,  and  its  post  town  is  Amesbury, 
under  Salisbury.  Acreage,  2265 ;  population,  154.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Brig- 
merston, in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  gross  value,  £280  with 
residence.  The  church  is  ancient  and  has  been  restored. 
Launcelot  Addison,  the  father  of  Joseph  Addison,  was  rector. 

Milthorp,  W.  R.  Yorkshire.     See  Milnthorpe. 

Milthorpe,  a  hamlet  in  Weedon  Lois  parish,  Northamp- 
tonshire, GJ  miles  W  by  S  of  Towcester. 

Milton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Berks.  The  village 
stands  near  a  small  afflnent  of  the  river  Thames,  1  mile  NE 
of  Steventon  station  on  the  main  line  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  4 
miles  S  by  W  of  Abingdon,  and  has  a  post  office  under 
Steventon  (R.S.O.);  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Steven- 
ton.  The  parish  comprises  1466  acres ;  population,  420. 
The  p.Tj-isli  council  consists  of  five  members.  The  manor, 
with  IMilton  House,  belongs  to  the  Barrett  family.  Milton 
House  is  a  Tudor  edifice  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  has  attached 
to  it  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  with  ancient  stained  glass 
windows.  Milton  Hill  is  a  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  net  value,  £359  with  resi- 
dence. The  church  is  a  small  building  of  stone  in  the  De- 
corated style,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  N  aisle,  S  porch, 
and  an  embattled  western  tower  with  five  bells. 

Milton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire.  The 
village  stands  near  the  river  Cam  and  the  St  Ives  and  Cam- 
bridge line  of  the  G.E.R.,  2^  miles  E  from  Hilston  station, 
and  3^  NNE  of  Cambridge,  and  has  a  post  office  mider 
Cambridge;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Waterbeach. 
The  parish  comprises  1416  acres;   population,  518.     The 
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living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ely;  net  value,  £414 
with  residence.  Patron,  King's  College,  Cambridge.  The 
church  is  a  building  of  rubble  and  stone  in  mixed  styles  in 
good  condition,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with 
porch  and  tower,  and  contains  a  brass  of  Justice  Coke  of  the 
year  1553  and  several  monuments  to  the  Knight  family,  one 
of  them  by  Flaxman,  another  by  Chantrey.  There  is  a  Bap- 
tist chapel.  Cole  tlie  antiquary,  who  left  100  volumes  of 
manuscript  to  the  British  Museum,  was  a  resident. 

Milton,  a  hamlet  in  Weaverham  parish,  Cheshke,  on  the 
river  Weaver,  3  miles  W  of  Northwich. 

Milton,  a  hamlet  in  Farlam  parish,  Cumberland,  1  mile 
from  Brampton  Junction  on  the  N.E.R. 

Milton,  a  hamlet  in  Repton  parish,  Derbyshire,  6J  milea 
SSW  of  Derby,  and  2i  from  Willington  station  on  the  M.R. 

Milton,  a  hamlet  in  the  NAV  of  Derbyshu-e,  1  mile  N  of 
Chapel-en-le-Frith  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  and  M.R. 

Milton,  a  hamlet  in  Buckland  Monachorum  parish,  Devon- 
shire, 4  miles  S  by  E  of  Tavistock. 

Milton,  a  chapelry  annexed  to  Gillingham  vicarage,  in 
Dorsetshire,  on  the  river  Stour,  5|  miles  SW  of  Shaftesbury. 
The  church  was  bnilt  in  1868. 

Milton,  a  hamlet  in  Prittlewell  parish,  Essex,  close  to 
Southend.  It  was  anciently  a  separate  parish,  but  ceased 
to  be  so  in  consequence  of  part  of  it  being  swallowed  up  by 
the  sea.  It  is  said  that  the  ruins  of  its  church  could  be  seen 
at  low  water  about  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 

Milton,  a  parish  in  Hants,  on  Christchurch  Bay,  with  a 
station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  97  miles  from  London,  and  7  W 
by  S  of  Lymington.  It  comprises  the  tithings  of  Ashley  and 
Chewton,  and  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office  under  Lymington; 
money  order  office,  Hordle.  Acreage,  6370  ;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  1670  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1295.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester;  gross  value,  £130  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Milford.  The  church,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  was  rebuilt  in  1831.  There  are 
Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Hilton,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Portsea 
Island,  Hants.  The  village  lies  on  Langston  Hai'bour,  2 
miles  E  of  Portsmouth,  and  1  mile  from  Fratton  station  on 
the  L.  &  S.W.E.,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Portsmouth. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in  1844.  Popula- 
tion, 8218.  The  liring  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester; value,  £250  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of 
Portsea.  The  adjoining  town  of  Eastney  was  incorporated 
in  the  parish  in  1884.  The  Royal  Mai-ine  Artillery  Barracks, 
the  Isle  of  Portsea  Union,  Portsmouth  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
Portsmouth  Jail  are  in  the  parish. 

Milton,  a  small  parish  in  Kent,  near  Canterbniy,  1  mile 
from  Chartham  station  on  the  S.E.R.  Post  town,  Canter- 
bury ;  money  order  and  telegi'aph  office,  Chartham.  Acre- 
age, 404 ;  population,  11.  The  liring  is  a  rectoiy,  annexed 
to  Thanington,  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury.  The  chm'ch  is 
a  small  building  of  flint  in  the  Early  English  style. 

Milton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire.  The 
village  stands  near  the  Northampton  Canal,  which  connects 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal  with  the  Nene,  IJ  mile  NE  of 
Blisworth  Junction  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  main  line, 
and  3J  miles  SSW  of  Northampton;  is  sometimes  called 
Middleton  Malzor  or  Milton  Mazor,  and  has  a  post  office,  of 
the  name  of  Milton,  under  North-ampton ;  money  order  and 
telegi-aph  office,  Blisworth.  The  parish  comprises  1479  acres ; 
population,  650.  The  parish  council  consists  of  nine  mem- 
bers. The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough ; 
net  value,  £335  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  building 
of  stone  consisting  of  a  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  S  porch,  and 
an  embattled  western  tower ;  it  was  restored  in  1880.  There 
are  Baptist  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Milton,  a  hamlet  in  West  Markham  parish,  Notts,  on  tha 
river  Idle,  2  miles  NW  of  Tuxford  station  on  the  G.N.R.  Post 
town,  Newark ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Tuxford. 

Milton,  a  township  and  a  chapelry  in  Adderbury  pai-ish, 
Oxfordshire,  on  an  aflinent  of  the  river  Cherwell,  1  mile  W 
from  East  Adderbury,  (See  Adderburt.)  Post  town,  Ban- 
bury ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Adderbury.  Acre- 
age, 810  ;  population  of  the  civil  pai-ish,  136 ;  of  the  ecclesi- 
.astical,  with  Adderbury,  1313.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
cm-acy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Adderbury,  in  the  dioccsa 
of  Oxford.     The  chm-cb  was  built  in  1856. 
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Milton,  a  hamlet  3^  miles  ENE  of  Pembroke,  in  Pem- 
brokeshiie,  with  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Pem- 


broke; telegi-aph 

Milton, 
Wells. 

MUton,  a  hamlet 
WSW  of  Ilchester. 

Milton,  a  hamlet 


thing  in  Wells  parish,  Somerset,  1  mile  N  of 
Martock  parish,  Somerset,  3^  miles 


Weston-super-Mare  paiish,  Somerset, 
7^  miles  NW  of  Axbridge. 

Milton,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Norton- 
in-the-lloors  and  Bnrslem  civil  parishes,  Staffordshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  Caldon  Canal,  2  miles  E  of  Bui-slem, 
and  has  a  station  on  the  Leek  branch  of  the  North  Stafford- 
shire railway,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office 
(S.O.)  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in  1865. 
Population,  2282.  There  are  electric  and  chemical  works. 
The  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield ;  gross  value, 
£190  with  residence.  Patron,  Lord  Norton.  The  church  was 
enlarged  in  1865.  A  Wesleyan  chapel,  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  S.  Lee,  a  native  of  the  village,  and  the  first  mission- 
ary to  New  Zealand,  was  built  in  the  year  1865.  There 
are  also  Baptist,  Congi-egational,  and  Primitive  Methodist 
chapels. 

Milton,  a  hamlet  in  Preston  Richard  township,  Hcversham 
parish,  Westmorland,  SJ  miles  NE  of  Miluthorpe. 

Milton,  a  tithing  in  East  Knoyle  parish,  Wiltshire,  2 
miles  S\V  of  Hiudon. 

Milton  Abbas,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire. 
The  village  stands  along  a  steep  road,  between  two  wooded 
hills,  adjacent  to  an  afBuent  of  the  river  Puddle,  6  miles  SW 
by  W  of  Blandford  station  on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  rail- 
way. It  was  originally  called  Middleton,  and  took  the  latter 
part  of  its  name  from  a  neighbouring  Benedictine  abbey.  It 
was  once  a  market-town ;  underwent  reconstruction  by  the 
first  Earl  of  Dorchester;  consists  of  two  rows  of  symmetrical 
cottages,  with  church,  almshouse,  and  good  inn ;  presents  a 
tidy  and  pretty  appearance ;  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  under  Blandford.  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish, 
4880  ;  population,  728  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  787.  A  Bene- 
dictine abbey  was  founded  here  after  938  by  King  Athelstan; 
went  at  the  dissolution  to  Sir  John  Tregonwell ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hall  and  the  church,  was  taken  down  in 
1771  to  give  place  to  Milton  Abbey,  the  present  seat  of  the 
Hambro  family.  This  seat  was  designed  by  Sir  William 
Chambers ;  is  a  large  quadrangular  mansion  with  a  central 
court ;  consists  of  white  limestone,  alternating  in  parts  with 
layers  of  flint ;  presents  principal  fronts  to  the  N  and  the  W; 
includes  the  Abbots  hall,  of  date  1498 ;  and  stands  on  a 
natural  ten-ace,  at  the  convergence  of  three  deep  vales,  under 
.an  amphitheatre  of  wooded  heights.  The  abbey  church  is 
of  the  time  of  Edward  II. ;  succeeded  a  previous  church, 
destroyed  by  lightning ;  consists  of  transept,  aisled;  chancel, 
and  tower ;  contains  a  rich  altar-screen  of  1492,  finely  carved 
stalls,  three  canopied  sedilia,  a  unique  specimen  of  an  old 
English  "  spire  "  or  sacrament  house,  two  rude  old  paintings 
supposed  to  represent  Athelstan  and  his  mother,  an  "  Easter 
Sepulchre"  tomb  to  Sir  John  Tregonwell,  a  monument  of 
1775  by  Cai-lini  to  Lord  and  Lady  JMilton,  a  Jesse  wmdow 
of  1849  by  Pugin,  and  a  marble  font  by  Prof.  Jerichan, 
pupil  of  Thorwaldsen.  It  underwent  restoration  in  1863, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Scott  of  London,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £4500.  An  old  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Catherine, 
stands  on  a  hill  E  of  the  abbey.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury;  value,  £150  with  residence. 
The  village  church  was  rebuilt  by  the  first  Earl  of  Dorchester, 
has  a  pinnacled  tower,  and  was  thoroughly  restored  and  en- 
lai-ged  in  1889.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  almshouses, 
a  reading-room  with  library,  and  a  cottage  hospital  endowed 
by  the  late  Baron  Hambro. 

Milton  Abbot,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire. 
The  village  stands  Ij  mile  E  of  the  river  Tamar,  at  the 
boundary  with  Cornwall,  and  6J  miles  NW  of  Tavistock 
station  on  the  G.W.R.  and  L.  &  S.W.R. ;  is  a  pleasant  place ; 
has  a  fair  on  the  Wednesday  after  18  July,  and  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Tavistock.  The 
parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Chillaton,  Edgcumbe, 
Foghanger,  and  Quither.  Acreage,  6748  ;  population,  780. 
The  manor  belonged  to  Tavistock  Abbey,  went  at  the  dissolu- 
tion to  Lord  Rnssellj  and  belongs  now  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
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ford.  Endsleigh  is  a  villa-seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford; 
stands  amid  romantic  scenery  on  the  river  Tamar :  was  built 
in  1810  after  designs  by  Sh:  G.  Wyattville ;  presents  an 
aspect  of  remai'kable  but  picturesque  iiTegularity ;  and  has 
grounds  with  features  of  striking  interest,  including  the  Dairy 
Dell,  the  Alpine  Garden  with  a  Swiss  cottage,  and  the  Ter- 
race commanding  a  very  be.autiful  view.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  gross  value,  £540  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  church  is 
Pei-pendicnlar,  and  has  a  pinnacled  tower.  There  are  Wes- 
leyan and  Bible  Christian  chapels,  and  a  working-men's 
institute  with  libraiy. 

Milton  Bryant,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Beds.  The 
village  stands  2^  miles  SE  of  Wobum,  and  4|  SE  of  Woburn 
Sands  station  on  the  Bedford  and  Bletchley  branch  of  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Woburn ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Woburn.  The  parish  comprises 
1552  acres;  population,  226.  Two  manors  belonged  at 
Domesday  to  Hugh  de  Beauchamp  and  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
went  to  Su-  Francis  Bryan  and  Woburn  Abbey,  and  passed 
to  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  Bart.  The  manor  house  is  the  seat  of 
the  Synnots.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Ely;  net  value,  £225  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  church,  a  small  building  originally  Noi-man 
but  much  modernized,  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  transept, 
and  a  central  embattled  tower;  it  has  a  painted  window, 
and  contains  a  monument  by  Chantrey  to  Sir  H.  Inglis. 
There  is  a  charity  estate  worth  about  £70  a  year. 

Milton  Clevedon,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Somerset, 
2  miles  from  Bruton  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  2  from 
Evercreech  station  on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Joint  railway. 
Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Ever- 
creech. Acreage,  1243;  population,  169.  The  manor  be- 
longs to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  gross  value,  £260.  Patron, 
the  Earl  of  Ilchester.  The  church  is  Perpendicular  in  style; 
was  restored  and  enlarged  in  1865 ;  and  consists  of  nave, 
transepts,  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  tower. 

Milton  Court,  an  old  red  brick  Tudor  mansion  in  Dorking 
parish,  Surrey,  1^  mile  SSW  of  Dorking.  It  contains  a  fine 
old  staircase,  and  was  long  the  residence,  tUl  his  death,  of 
Jeremiah  Markland,  known  for  his  labours  on  Euripides  and 
Statins ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  Person  out  of 
respect  for  Markland.  A  tumulus,  marked  by  a  clump  of 
firs,  is  on  an  adjacent  heath;  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Stane  Street,  here  called  Milton  Street,  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Milton  Damerel,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Waldon,  5  miles  NNE  of 
Holsworthy  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  and  12  SSW  of 
Bideford  ;  was  anciently  known  as  Middleton,  and  has  a  post 
office  under  Brandis  Comer;  money  order  and  telegiaph 
office,  Holsworthy.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of 
Whitebeare,  East  Wouford,  and  West  Wonford.  Acreage, 
4416  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  464 ;  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, with  Cookbury,  618.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  with 
Cookbury  annexed,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  joint  gross 
value,  £420  with  residence.  The  church  is  ancient,  and 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  transept ;  the  tower  fell  in  1879. 
There  are  Wesleyan  and  Bible  Christian  chapels. 

Milton  Ernest,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Bedfordshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Ouse,  2  miles  N  of  Oakley 
station  on  the  M.R.,  and  4J  NW  by  N  of  Bedford,  and  has 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Bedford. 
The  parish  comprises  1581  acres  of  land  and  18  of  water; 
population,  413.  Milton  Ernest  Hall  is  a  fine  modern  mansion 
of  stone  in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style.  The  Oaldey  sub- 
scription hounds  are  kennelled  here.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Ely;  net  value,  £130  with  residence.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  buildmg  of  stone  chiefly  in  the  Early 
English  and  Perpendicular  styles,  with  traces  of  older  Nor- 
man work;  was  restored  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  about  £2000 ; 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  containing 
five  bells;  and  contains  some  ancient  monuments  to  the 
Rolts  and  the  Turners.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and 
six  endowed  almshouses. 

Milton,  Great,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  pai-ish  in 
Oxfordshire.  The  village  stands  on  .an  eminence  1  mile  E 
of  the  river  Thame,  2  miles  SW  from  Tiddington  station  on 
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the  Wycombe,  Thame,  and  Oxford  section  of  the  G.W.R., 
S|  WSW  of  Thame,  and  8  SE  from  Oxford ;  was  known  at 
Domesday  as  Midelton,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
gi-aph  office  nnder  Tetsworth.  The  township  includes  the  vil- 
lage, and  extends  into  the  country.  Area  of  the  township, 
1444  acres;  population,  547.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
ecclesiastical  parish  and  township  of  Little  Milton,  and  the 
townships  of  Ascot  and  Chilworth.  Acreage,  5455  ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  1002  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  633. 
The  parish  is  represented  by  six  parish  councillors  and  one 
district  councillor.  Milton  Honse  is  the  seat  of  the  Sheppard 
family.  A  house  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  poet  Milton  stands  opposite  the  village  well,  and  has  a 
gabled  structure  and  mullioned  windows.  A  priory,  a  cell 
to  Abingdon  Abbey,  stood  in  the  paiish,  and  was  given  at  the 
dissolution  to  Richard  de  Louches.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Oxford;  gross  value,  £300  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  church,  which  is  a  very 
fine  example  of  14th  century  architecture,  is  a  building  of 
stone  in  the  Decorated  style,  with  ti-aces  of  an  earlier  struc- 
tm-e,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  N  and  S  aisles,  S  porch 
with  parvis  over,  and  a  well-proportioned  tower  at  the  W 
end  of  the  nave.  It  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1851  nnder 
the  direction  of  the  late  Six  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. ;  contains 
a  very  handsome  marble  monument  of  1618  to  the  Dormer 
family,  and  an  interesting  tomb  of  Mrs  Williinson  of  1654; 
•was  till  about  1852  a  peculiar  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and 
furnished  two  prebends,  called  Milton  Ecolesia  and  Milton 
Manor,  to  Lincoln  Cathedral.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Milton  House,  the  seat  of  the  Fitzwilliam  family,  in 
Castor  parish,  Northamptonshu-e,  2J  miles  WNW  of  Peter- 
borough. It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  succeeded  a 
mansion  of  the  abbots  of  Medenhamstead,  gives  the  title  of 
Viscount  Milton  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  has  some  stained  glass 
brought  from  Fotheringhay  Castle,  contains  portraits  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  her  son  James  L,  given  by  her  to  Sir 
\V.  Fitzwilliam  on  the  day  of  her  execution,  and  stands  in  a 
well-wooded  park  of  600  acres,  stocked  with  deer. 

Milton  Keynes,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Bucks.  The 
village  stands  near  the  river  Ouzel,  1§  mile  W  of  the  boundary 
with  Beds,  3^  miles  N  from  Fenny  Stratford  station  on  the 
Bedford  and  Bletchley  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,and  3^  S 
by  E  of  Newport  Pagnell,  and  has  a  post  office  under  New- 
port Pagnell ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Newport 
Pagnell.  The  parish  comprises  1909  acres;  population, 
207.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Finch  family.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford;  net  value,  £350  with 
residence.  The  church  is  a  fine  building  of  stone  in  the 
Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  chapel, 
with  porch  and  tower.  It  has  a  brass  of  1427.  Bishop 
Atterbury  was  a  native,  and  that  prelate's  father  and  Dr 
Wotton,  author  of  "  Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning,"  were  rectors. 

Milton  Lilbome,  a  parish  in  Wilts,  on  a  head-stream  of 
the  river  Avon  and  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  2  miles  E  of 
Pewsey  station  on  the  G.W.R.  It  contains  the  hamlet  of 
Clinch,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Pewsey ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Pewsey.  Acreage,  3588;  population,  590. 
The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  value, 
£90  with  residence.  The  church  is  ancient,  with  a  tower, 
and  was  restored  in  1875.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Milton,  Little,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  river  Thame,  4^  miles  W  by  S 
of  Tetsworth,  3J  SW  from  Tiddington  station  on  the  Wy- 
combe, Thame,  and  Oxford  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  7  SW 
by  W  of  Thame.  There  is  a  post  and  money  order  office  under 
Tetsworth ;  telegraph  office,  Great  Milton.  Acreage  of  the 
township,  1348;  population,  348 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish, 
368.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Bonlton  family.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford  ;  gross  value,  £245 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Ascot  is  a 
hamlet  2  miles  SE  of  Little  Milton,  but  is  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish.  The  church  was  built 
in  1844,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists  of  nave 
and  chancel,  with  a  tower,  and  a  fine  peal  of  six  bells. 

Milton,  Lower.     See  Milton-under-Wyciiwood. 

Milton  Mazor.     See  JIiltos,  Northamptonshire. 

Milton-next-Gravesend,  a  p.arish  in  Kent,  on  the  river 
Thames,  and  within  Gravesend  borough,  1  mile  from  Graves- 
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end  station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R.  and  the  S.E.R.  It  adjoina 
Gravesend  parish  on  the  E,  was  incorporated  with  Graves- 
end  borough  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  includes  a  larger  and 
finer  portion  of  Gravesend  town  than  the  portion  within 
Gravesend  parish,  contains  many  of  the  best  houses,  the 
custom-house,  the  fort,  the  literary  institution,  the  Royal 
Terrace  Pier,  and  other  objects  of  main  interest ;  commands 
from  its  higher  thoroughfares  a  rich  view  over  the  circumja- 
cent portions  of  Kent,  and  a  view  of  about  40  miles  in  reach 
along  the  N  shore  of  the  Thames,  and  as  to  all  its  principal 
features  has  already  been  noticed  in  our  article  Gravesend. 
Post  town,  Gravesend.  Acreage,  692 ;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  13,936;  of  the  "ecclesiastical,  14,437.  The 
churches  are  noticed  in  the  article  Gravesend. 

Milton-next-Sittingboume,  a  town  and  a  parish  in 
Kent.  The  town  stands  on  a  hillside  at  the  top  of  a  creek  of 
the  river  Swale,  adjacent  on  the  N\V  to  the  town  and  station 
of  Sittingbourne  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R,,  and  adjacent  on  the 
NE  to  the  junction  of  the  North  Kent  railway  with  the  branch 
to  Sheerness,  10  miles  ESE  of  Chatham.  It  was  anciently 
known  as  Mideltun,  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  palace  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  was  a  royal  m-anor  from  the  Saxon  times  till  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  often  held  in  dowry  by  the  queens,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  deathplace  about  680  of  Sexburga,  the 
canonized  prioress  of  Minster  in  Sheppey.  It  was  attacked 
in  893  by  Hastings  the  Dane  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  ships, 
suffered  desolation  from  the  fire  raised  by  Earl  Godwin  in  a 
quarrel  with  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  recorded  to  h.ave  had 
six  mills  and  twenty-seven  salt-pits  at  Domesday,  and  was  a 
considerable  maritime  place  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  It  has 
a  court-leet  said  to  have  been  established  by  King  Alfred,  and 
held  annually  for  the  appointment  of  two  high-constables  and 
other  officers ;  consists  of  a  number  of  small  streets  intersecting 
one  another  at  right  angles,  and  straggling  into  scattered  out- 
skirts ;  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office,  of  the 
name  of  Milton,  under  Sittingbourne,  a  court-house,  a  market- 
hoase,  shipping  quays,  a  church,  a  workhouse,  and  a  variety  of 
institutions,  some  of  them  conjoint  with  Sittingbourne.  The 
court-house  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  an  ancient 
timbered  structure,  is  used  for  the  manor  courts,  and  includes 
what  was  long  used  as  a  small  town  jail.  The  church  stands 
to  the  N  of  the  town,  is  partly  Norman,  partly  Early  Eng- 
lish, and  chiefly  Decorated  English ;  incorporates  pieces  of 
Roman  brick  scattered  through  its  walls  ;  has  in  the  south 
chancel  three  paving-tiles  with  coloured  patterns,  seemingly 
either  Venetian  or  Moorish,  and  contains  a  piscina,  two 
sedilia,  the  brass  of  a  knight  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  two 
other  brasses,  and  some  monuments.  There  are  Congi-ega- 
tional  and  Methodist  chapels.  An  extensive  tanyard  is  at 
Chalkwell,  and  some  oil  and  cement  mills  are  at  Crown 
Quay,  while  some  extensive  paper  mills  are  also  in  the  parish. 
Some  export  trade  in  corn,  wool,  bricks  and  paving  stones  for 
London  is  carried  on  from  Crown  Quay.  The  oyster  fishery 
dates  from  at  least  the  Roman  times,  and  is  believed  to  have 
fm'nished  the  Rutupian  oysters  celebrated  by  Juvenal ;  it  was 
granted  by  King  John  to  the  abbots  of  Faversham,  and  con- 
tinued in  their  hands  till  the  dissolution  ;  it  has  been  worked 
from  very  early  times  by  a  company  of  fishermen  under  special 
by-laws  like  those  of  Faversham,  and  it  employs  a  large  fleet 
of  smacks  and  hoys  in  conveying  the  produce  to  London. 
The  oysters  are  known  as  "  Milton  natives,"  and  bear  the 
reputation  of  being  among  the  best  in  the  British  market.  The 
parish  comprises  2558  acres;  population,  5213.  Part  of  the 
land  is  mai-sh.  An  earthwork  of  about  100  feet  square, 
known  as  Castle  Rough,  with  a  broad  fosse  and  a  single  val- 
lum, on  Kemsley  Downs,  on  the  marshes,  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  fortress  formed  by  Hastings  the  Dane  at  his  attack  in 
893,  and  traces  of  a  raised  causeway  lead  from  it  to  the  mouth 
of  the  creek.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of 
Canterbmy ;  value,  £270  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  , 
and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  St  Paul's  chapel  of  ease  is  a 
large  brick  building  to  which  a  well-proportioned  chancel  has 
been  added. 

Milton  Podimore,  Somerset.     See  Podimore  Milton. 

Milton,  South,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire. 
The  village  stands  near  the  coast,  2i  miles  from  Kings- 
bridge  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  was  anciently  known  as 
Middleton.  Post  town,  Kingsbridge.  The  parish  contains 
also  the  hamlets  of  Sutton  and  Upton.  Acreage,  1650 ; 
279 
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population,  335.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  ttie 
diocese  of  Exeter;  net  valse,  £170.  The  church  is  later 
English,  and  consists  of  nave,  N  aisle,  S  transept,  and  chancel, 
and  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1885.  There  is  a  Wesleyan 
chapel. 

Milton  Street,  a  hamlet  in  Dorking  pai'ish,  Surrey,  1| 
mile  SW  of  Dorking.  It  takes  the  latter  part  of  its  name  from 
Stane  Street,  a  portion  of  which  is  still  traceable  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood. 

Milton-under-Wychwood,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a 
parish  in  Oxfordshire.  The  village  stands  Ij  mile  WSW 
of  Shipton  station  on  the  0.';ford  and  Worcester  section  of 
the  G.W.R.,  3  miles  E  of  the  boundary  with  Gloucestershire, 
4  N  by  E  of  Burford,  and  7  SW  from  Chipping  Norton.  It  is 
a  considerable  place,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order  oiiGce 
under  Chipping  Norton ;  telegraph  office,  Shipton  (E.S.) 
The  township  comprises  2080  acres;  population,  878.  Mil- 
ton with  Lyneham  and  Bruern  has  now  been  made  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  pai-ish,  with  a  vicarage.  There  is  a  parish 
council  consisting  of  eight  members.  There  are  large  stone 
quan-ies  here,  and  it  is  said  that  stone  from  them  was  used  in 
the  rebuilding  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  The  church, 
erected  in  1854  from  designs  by  the  late  G.  E.  Street,  R.A., 
is  in  the  Geometrical  Decorated  style,  and  there  ai-e  Baptist, 
Primitive  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  On  account  of 
its  salubrity  Milton  has  become  a  fashionable  resort  for  sum- 
mer visitors.  Bruern  and  Ltneh^ui  are  noticed  separately. 
See  also  Shipton-usder-Wychwood. 

Milton-upon-Stour,  a  hamlet  in  Gillingham  parish,  Dor- 
setshire, on  the  river  Stour,  1|-  mile  NW  by  N  of  Gillingham 
station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.     It  once  had  a  chapel. 

Hilton,  West,  a  chapeliy  in  Poorstock  parish,  Dorset- 
shire, on  the  river  Asker,  IJ  mile  W  by  N  of  Poorstock  sta- 
tion on  the  G.W.R.,  and  3J  miles  NE  by  N  of  Bridport. 
Post  town,  Melplash  (R.S.O.)  Population,  with  Poorstock, 
1)98.  The  living  is  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Poorstock,  in 
the  diocese  of  Salisbmy.     The  church  was  built  in  1873. 

Milverton,  a  small  town  (formerly  a  borough)  and  a  par- 
ish m  Somerset.  The  town  stands  in  the  beautiful,  deep 
valley  of  Taunton  Deane,  overhung  in  the  W  by  steep,  high, 
cultivated  hills,  with  a  station  on  the  Devon  and  Somerset 
branch  of  the  G.W.R.  165  miles  from  London,  13i  SW  of 
Bridgwater,  and  7  W  of  Taunton.  It  is  au  ancient  place,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  thi-ee  irregular  streets,  and  has  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegi-aph  office.  Acreage  of  the  civil  pai'ish, 
5117;  population,  1562;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1600.  The 
church  of  St  Michael  stands  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
town,  is  Later  English  in  style,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII., 
and  was  restored  in  1850 ;  it  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel,  with  porch  and  tower  containing  a  clock  and  eight 
bells ;  and  contains  old  seats  with  beautifully  carved  ends. 
In  1887  a  spacious  hall,  with  readmg-room,  called  the  Vic- 
toria Hall,  was  built  by  public  subscription  at  a  cost  of 
£1100.  A  considerable  tan  trade  was  formerly  carried  on, 
but  has  entirely  ceased.  John  de  Milver,  a  friar  who  wrote 
fm-iously  against  Wycliffe,  and  Dr  Thomas  Young,  who  first 
deciphered  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  established  the  un- 
dulatory  theory  of  light,  were  natives.  The  parish  contains 
also  the  hamlets  of  Preston  Bowyer,  Houndsmoor,  and  Screed- 
hay.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  the  higher  gi'ounds  com- 
mand extensive  views.  The  Queen  is  lady  of  the  manor. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ; 
net  value,  £300  with  residence,  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  a  country  seat  of  Cai'dinal  Wolsey.  Patron,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Taunton.  There  are  also  Congregational  and  Wes- 
leyan chapels. 

Milverton,  a  parish  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  river  Avon, 
2  miles  NNE  of  Warwick.  A  portion  of  it,  called  New  Mil- 
verton, was  constituted  an  ecclesiastical  pai-ish  in  1876,  and 
incorporated  in  the  borough  of  Leamington  in  1890.  Old 
Milverton  still  remains  in  the  county.  Population  of  New 
Milverton,  2743 ;  of  Old  Milverton,  236.  There  is  a  station 
called  Warwick  (Milverton)  on  the  Leamington,  Coventry, 
and  Birmingham  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  a  goods  station 
for  Leamington  and  Warwick  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (T.S.O.)  under  Lea- 
mington Spa.  The  scenery  within  the  parish  and  the  views 
commanded  from  it  are  very  fine.  The  living  of  New  Mil- 
verton is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  net  value, 
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£310  with  residence.  The  church  of  St  Mark  is  a  massive 
edifice  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  living  of  Old  Milverton  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  net  value,  £94  witli 
residence.  The  church  of  St  James  (Old  Milverton)  was 
rebuilt  in  1880.  St  Saviour's  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St  Mark's, 
New  Milverton.     See  Leamington. 

Milwich  or  Millwich,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Stafford- 
shire. The  village  stands  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  river 
Trent,  2|-  miles  NE  of  Sandon  station  on  the  North  Stafford- 
shire railway,  and  5  SE  by  E  of  Stone.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Stone ;  money  order  office,  Sandon ;  telegraph  offica, 
Sandon  railway  station.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets 
of  Colon,  Garshall  Green,  and  part  of  Dayhills.  Acreage, 
3042;  population,  515.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the- 
diocese  of  Lichfield ;  net  value,  £136  with  residence.  The 
church  was  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  1792. 
There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Garshall  Green. 

Mimms,  Nortli,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Herts,  adjacent 
to  the  G.N.R.  and  to  the  boundary  with  Middlesex,  3  miles 
SSW  of  Hatfield  station.  The  parish  contains  the  hamlets 
of  Bell  Bar,  Eoestock,  Waterend,  Little  Heath,  Mai-sh  Moor, 
and  Welham  Green,  and  it  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
graph office  under  Hatfield-  There  is  also  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  at  Bell  Bar.  Acreage,  4966  ; 
population,  1611.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Magnavilles, 
passed  to  the  KnoUes,  the  Hydes,  and  the  Osbornes,  audi 
now  belongs  to  the  Bruces.  The  manor  of  Brookraans  be- 
longs to  the  Gaussen  family.  North  Mimms  Pai-k  is  a  fine 
mansion  of  brick  which  was  erected  about  1600  by  Sir  Ralph 
Coningsby ;  it  stands  in  a  park  of  1600  acres.  Brooklands 
is  another  fine  mansion,  very  pleasantly  situated  on  an  emin- 
ence, snn-ounded  by  beautiful  grounds  and  a  park  of  about 
600  acres.  Potterells  is  a  chief  residence  standing  in  a  park 
of  200  acres,  and  there  are  several  other  fine  -villas  in  the 
parish.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  Li  the  diocese  of  St  Albans ; 
net  value,  £283  with  residence.  The  church  was  built  in 
the  time  of  King  Stephen  by  Sir  Hugh  Magnaville,  is  a 
building  of  flint  and  stone  in  the  pm'e  Decorated  style,  was 
recently  restored,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  N 
chapel,  with  tower  and  spire,  and  contains  many  interesting 
brasses  and  monuments.  There  are  charities  worth  about 
£150  a  year. 

Mimms,  South,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  partly  in  Herts 
and  partly  in  Middlesex.  The  village  stands  near  the  bound- 
ary with  Herts,  If  mile  W  of  Potters  Bar  station  on  the 
G.N.R.,  and  3^  miles  N  by  W  of  Barnet;  was  anciently 
called  Mymes  and  Mymmys,  and  has  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  under  Barnet,  a  police  station,  and  3 
good  inn.  It  had  in  early  times  a  Wednesday  weekly  mai-ket, 
which  was  revived  in  1851,  and  it  is  the  head  of  a  petty 
sessional  division.  The  parish  contains  also  Potters  Bar, 
Bentley  Heath,  one  side  of  Hadley,  one  side  of  High  Street 
and  Union  Street,  and  Chipping  Barnet.  Acreage  in  Middle- 
sex, 6301;  population,  2966;  in  Herts,  85;  population, 
2819.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  Giles  has  a  population 
of  910;  of  Christchurch,  3366;  and  of  Potters  Bar,  1509. 
The  manor  belonged  to  the  Leukuors,  passed  to  the  Scropes 
and  the  Windsors,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury. Wrotham  Park  is  the  seat  of  the  Eari  of  Strafford, 
and  is  a  fine  mansion  standing  in  a  park  of  about  250  acres. 
Dyrham  Pai-k  is  a  large  mansion  in  the  Classic  style  standing 
in  a  pai-k  of  about  170  acres,  and  is  a  seat  of  the  Trotter 
family.  Bridge  Foot  House  is  a  chief  residence  standing 
amidst  extensive  gi-ounds.  There  is  an  obelisk  commemor- 
ating the  Battie  of  Bai-net,  but  it  is  not  thought  to  mark  the 
actual  site  of  the  conflict.  The  surface  of  the  parish  is 
diversified,  and  the  scenery  is  beautiful.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  London;  net  value,  £260  with 
residence.  The  church  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  centm-y,  is  a  building  of  red  brick  and  flint  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  N  aisle,  and 
massive  embattled  western  tower  overgrown  with  ivy ;  was 
restored  in  1868  under  the  dii-ection  of  the  late  G.  E.  Street, 
R.A.,  and  contains  some  ancient  monuments,  a  piscina,  and 
two  old  brasses.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Christchurcli 
was  formed  out  of  South  Mimms  in  1852.  The  livmg  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  London ;  gross  value,  £260 
with  residence.  The  chm-ch  is  a  modern  building  of  flint 
and  stone  in  the  Early  English  style.     The  ecclesiastical 


palish  of  Potters  Bar  is  noticed  under  a  separate  heading. 
There  are  five  endowed  almshouses,  and  also  groups  of 
almshouses  belonging  to  the  Brewers  and  Leathersellera 
Company. 

Mimran  or  Maraa,  The,  a  ri\'nlet  of  Herts,  rising  near 
the  boundary  with  Beds,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kings  Walden, 
and  running  .about  11  miles,  in  the  direction  of  SE  by  E, 
past  Codicote,  Welwyn,  and  Tewin,  to  the  Lea  at  Hertford. 

Mincarlo,  a  small  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  i  miles  W 
of  St  Mary's.     Its  area  is  about  12  acres. 

Mmchington,  a  tithing,  conjoint  with  Gussage,  in  Hand- 
ley  parish,  Dorsetshire,  6J  miles  WNW  of  Cranborne. 

Minchinhampton,  a  market-town  and  a  parish  in  Glou- 
cestershh-e.  The  town  stands  on  a  gentle  declivity,  near  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  1  mile  S  of  Brimscombe  station 
on  the  G.W.R.,  and  4  miles  SE  of  Sti-ond.  It  was  given  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  nunnery  of  Caen ;  took  thence 
the  first  part  of  its  name,  by  corruption  of  Monachyn,  signi- 
fying a  nun ;  passed  to  the  Windsors  and  the  Sheppards ; 
figured  long  as  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  but  has 
latterly  dechned;  consists  chiefly  of  four  streets  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  but  is  irregularly  built ;  and  has  a 
post,  money  ordei*,  and  telegraph  office  under  Stroud,  a  police 
station,  a  church,  a  Baptist  chapel,  almshouses  for  eight 
aged  women,  and  a  dispensary.  The  church  was  built  in 
the  time  of  Henry  III.  by  the  nuns  of  Caen,  while  the  beauti- 
ful and  unique  S  transept,  with  stone  roof  and  rose  window, 
was  built  in  1382,  was  partially  rebuilt  in  1842,  is  Decorated 
English  and  cruciform,  with  central  tower,  surmounted  by  a 
trancated  spire,  and  contains  several  curious  brasses.  Fairs 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  held  on  Trinity  Monday  and 
27  Oct. ;  woollen  cloth  manufacture  is  earned  on ;  and  there 
are  a  few  mailings  in  the  neighbourhood  and  a  brewery  at 
Forwood.  The  civil  parish  includes  the  hamlets  of  Am- 
berley.  Box,  Brimscombe,  Bm-leigh,  Hyde,  Littleworth,  and 
St  Chloe-Longfords.  Acreage,  4637 ;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  3936;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1866.  Byorderof  Council 
in  1840  Amberleyand  Brimscombe  were  sepai-ated  from  Min- 
chinhampton for  ecclesiastical  pm-poses.  The  manor  belongs 
to  the  Kicardo  family.  Gatcombe  Park,  The  Lammas,  Box 
House,  and  The  Coigne  ai-e  the  chief  residences.  A  large 
common  on  the W  side  of  the  town  was  given  to  the  inhabit- 
ants in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Dame  Alice  Hampton, 
and  comprised  originally  about  1000  acres,  but  has  been 
diminished  by  successive  encroachments  to  little  more  than 
600  acres.  A  remarkable  entrenchment  is  on  the  common, 
extends  nearly  3  miles  from  Littleworth  to  a  valley  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  town,  called  Woeful  Lane  Bottom,  and 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  great  overthrow  of 
the  Danes — possibly  the  much-disputed  site  of  the  battle  of 
Ethandune  in  879.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  net  value,  i:222  with  residence. 

Mincingfield,  a  tithing  in  Durley  parish,  Hants,  3J  miles 
W  of  Bishops  Waltham. 

Mindrum  or  Mindrim,  a  hamlet  in  Carham  pai'ish, 
Northumberland,  10  miles  WNW  of  Wooler,  with  a  station 
on  the  N.E.R.  It  has  a  post  office,  of  the  name  of  Min- 
di-im  Mill,  under  Coruhill  (R.S.O.)  Divine  service  is  held 
in  the  schoolroom  dm-ing  the  summer. 

Mindtown  or  Myndtown,  a  parish  in  Salop,  under  the 
Long  Mynd,  li  mile  E  of  Eaton  station  on  the  Bishops 
Castle  railway,  3^  miles  W  of  Marshbrook  station  on  the 
Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  (L.  &  N.W.  and  G.W.  Joint)  rail- 
way, and  5  E  by  N  of  Bishops  Castle.  Post  town.  Bishops 
Castle  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  3266 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
157;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  30.  An  old  seat  of  the  Mynde 
family  was  here,  and  is  now  a  farmhouse.  Traces  of  copper 
ore  exist.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford; 
gi-oss  v.alue,  X170  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Eai'l  of  Powis. 
The  olmrch  is  ancient  and  was  restored  in  1859. 

Minehead,  a  small  town  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The 
town  stands  on  the  coast,  under  Minehead  Point,  with  a 
station  on  the  G.W.R.,  183  miles  from  London,  11  E  of  the 
boundary  with  Devonshhe,  and  26  W  by  N  of  Bridgwater. 
It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office.  Acreage 
of  the  parish,  4025;  population,  2071.  The  town  was 
known  at  Domesday  as  Maneheve,  sent  two  members  to  Par- 
liament from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  till  disfranchised  in  1832, 
and  oai-ried  on  for  some  tune  a  considerable  export  trade, 
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particularly  in  woollen  goods  and  in  herrings  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. For  a  time  it  went  into  decay,  but  is  now  one  of 
the  most  popular  seaside  resorts  in  the  West  of  England. 
It  has  its  charms  of  sea  and  landscape,  and  in  the  autumn 
it  is  one  of  the  best  centres  for  stag-hunting.  It  combines 
at  once  all  the  health-giving  features  of  a  watering-place 
with  the  romance  of  antiquity  and  the  allurement  of  lovely 
pastoral  scenery.  The  town  consists  of  three  parts  called 
Quay  Town,  Lower  Town,  and  Upper  Town.  The  Quay 
Town  is  the  port,  and  consists  of  one  long  street  running  by 
the  side  of  the  harbour  and  the  sea.  The  Lower  Town  con- 
nects with  the  Quay  Town  by  an  elm-shaded  road  called- 
Blenheim  Terrace.  It  includes  the  Parade  and  a  row  of 
houses  called  the  Parks,  and  contains  the  principal  shops 
and  hotels,  the  market-house,  a  handsome  building  with  a 
clock,  and  a  large  number  of  good  lodging-houses.  The- 
Upper  Town  stands  on  the  eastern  decUvity  of  a  steep  and 
rugged  hill,  and  contains  many  new  residences  and  some  old 
ones.  The  church  is  a  handsome  stracture,  116  feet  by  40, 
consists  of  nave,  N  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  embattled  tower, 
shows  a  figure  of  St  Michael  in  a  niche  of  the  tower,  and 
contains  a  cm-ious  old  font  and  a  monument  supposed  to  be 
to  the  memory  of  Henry  de  Bracton,  judge  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III. ;  it  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1887.  The  church- 
yard contains  an  ancient  stone  cross  on  steps.  St  Andrew's 
Church  was  erected  in  1880  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  wife 
of  the  viciir,  and  is  a  stone  building  in  the  Early  EngUsh 
style.  A  statue  of  Qneeu  Anne  was  re-erected  in  1894 
under  a  canopy  in  Wellington  Square.  The  town  has  a 
handsome  town -hall,  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a  large 
school,  a  free  reading-room,  almshouses,  and  charities.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednesday.  The  harbour  can 
readily  be  entered  in  rough  weather,  and  has  only  from  9  to  17 
feet  of  water,  yet  is  the  best  and  safest  within  a  long  reach 
of  iron-bound  coast.  There  are  a  lighthouse  and  a  coastguard 
station.  The  attractions  of  the  town  as  a  watering-place 
ai-e  chiefly  a  very  mild  climate  and  a  romantic  circumjacent 
country.  The  best  view-points  and  airing  gi'ounds  are  the 
quay,  the  brow  of  Minehead  Point,  and  a  hill  above  the 
IJpper  Town.  The  point  rises  690  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
is  the  eastern  termination  of  a  wild  range  of  hills  extending 
along  the  coast  to  Porlock.  The  pfirish  includes  the  manor 
of  Bratton  and  the  hamlets  of  Periton,  Vineford,  and  Wood- 
combe.  The  manor  belonged  anciently  to  the  Mohuns,  and 
belongs  now  to  the  Luttrell  family.  Bratton  Court,  about  a 
mile  W  of  the  town,  was  the  residence  of  the  judge  Henry 
de  Bracton,  and  is  an  old  quadrangular-  timber  mansion, 
partly  modernized,  now  used  as  a  farmhouse.  A  murex, 
which  gives  a  crimson  mark  to  linen,  occurs  on  the  coast, 
and  submarine  trees  are  found.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells;  gross  value,  £220  with 
residence.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  the  friend  of  Johnson,  was  a 
native. 

Minera,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish 
in  Wrexham  parish,  Denbighshire.  The  -village  stands  ott 
the  river  Clywedog,  under  Cym-y-Brain  Mountain,  IJ  mile 
S  of  the  boundary  with  Flintshire,  1  mile  W  of  Offa's  Dyke, 
and  4  WNW  of  Wrexham,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order 
office  under  Wrexham  ;  telegi-aph  office,  Adwyrclawdd.  The 
township  comprises  1393  acres;  population,  1566.  The 
rocks  are  very  rich  in  iron,  lead,  and  copper  ores,  and  they 
adjoin  the  outcrop  of  the  coal  measures,  adjacent  to  lime 
and  slate  quarries.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  is  more  exten- 
sive than  the  township,  and  was  constituted  in  1844.  Popu- 
lation, 5763.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
St  Asaph;  gross  value,  £297  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Vicar  of  Wrexham.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1867.  A. 
church  was  built  in  1894  at  Coedporth,  a  mission  church  at 
the  Wern,  and  another  at  Pentrebais.  There  are  Congrega- 
tional and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Minestead.    See  MinstejVd. 

Minety  or  Minty,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Wiltshire. 
The  village  stands  near  the  ancient  forest  of  Bradon,  3f 
miles  SW  of  the  boundary  with  Gloucestershhe,  with  a  sta- 
tion on  the  G.W.R.,  85  miles  from  London,  and  5i  ENE  of 
Malmesbury.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under 
Malmesbury;  telegraph  office  at  railw.-iy  station.  Acreage 
of  the  parish,  3778 ;  population,  757.  Minety  House  is  a 
chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  nc.arage  in  the  diocese  of 
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•Gloucester  and  Bristol;  net  value,  £195  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Archdeacon  of  Wilts.  The  church  is  Later  Eng- 
lish, with  a  tower,  and  contains  a  brass  and  monuments  of 
the  Powletts,  the  Pleydells,  and  others. 

Minewithen,  a  small  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  a  short 
distance  NE  of  St  Mary's.     Its  area  is  about  16  acres. 

Mingise,  a  place  in  the  SW  of  Cornwall,  4^  miles  KNE 
of  Redruth. 

Miningsby,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Lincolnshire,  7 
miles  W  by  S  from  Spilsby  station  on  the  G.N.R.,  and  7  SE 
from  Horncastle.  Post  town,  Eevesby,  under  Boston ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office.  East  Kirkby.  Acreage,  1109  ; 
population,  101.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Stanhope  family. 
The  hving  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  gross  value, 
£200  with  residence.  Pati-on,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  building  of  green  sandstone  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  bell- 
tnrret;  it  was  restored  and  almost  rebuilt  in  1878.  There 
is  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  the  parish  shai'es  in  the  free  school 
of  East  Kirkby. 

Minley,  an  ecclesiastical  district  m  Howley  parish,  Hants, 
2J  miles  from  Fleet  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.E.  Post  town, 
Famborongh.  Minley  Manor  is  the  chief  residence.  The 
living  is  a  pei-petual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester ; 
value,  £80.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  church 
is  a  small  edifice  of  flint  and  stone,  erected  in  1871. 

Minnard,  a  place  in  the  SE  of  Cornwall,  2  miles  WSW 
of  St  Germans. 

Minquieres,  Les,  a  reef  in  the  English  Channel,  averagely 
about  12  miles  S  of  Jersey.     It  is  about  12  miles  long  and 

Minshull,  Church,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cheshhe. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  W^eaver,  near  the  Middlewich 
C-mal,  2  miles  SW  of  Minshull  Vernon  station  on  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  5i  N  by  E  of  Nantwich.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Middlewich  ;  money  order  office,  Over ;  telegraph 
office,  Worleston.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of 
Wades  Green,  Wood  Green,  and  Lea  Green.  Acreage,  2345 ; 
population,  321.  The  manor  belonged  at  Domesday  to  the 
Minshnlls,  went  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  to  the  Dnttons, 
returned  m  the  time  of  Hemy  VII.  to  a  junior  branch  of  the 
JlinshuUs,  passed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Cholmon- 
deley  family,  and  was  afterwards  sold  to  Sir  Eichard  Brooke, 
Bart.  Minshull  Hall  is  now  a  farmhouse.  Lea  Green  Hall 
■was  a  mansion  of  the  Vemons,  passed  to  the  Crewes,  and  is 
mow  a  farmhouse.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Chester;  net  value,  £88  with  residence.  The  present  chm'ch  was 
built  in  1702,  and  has  been  restored ;  it  contains  monuments 
to  the  Minshnlls,  the  Cholmondeleys,  and  the  ^Vades. 

Minshull  Vernon,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Middle- 
wich parish,  Cheshu-e.  The  village  stands  on  the  river 
Weaver,  4  miles  S  by  W  of  Middlewich ;  is  a  scattered  place, 
^nd  has  a  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  Post  town,  Crewe. 
The  township  contains  also  the  village  of  Bradfield  Green, 
and  comprises  2737  acres;  population,  339.  It  has  a 
palish  council  consisting  of  seven  members.  The  manor 
belonged  anciently  to  the  Vernons;  passed  to  the  Odlin- 
tons,  the  Actons,  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  the  Pulteneys,  and 
the  Earl  of  Darlington;  and  belongs  now  to  the  Lloyd 
family.  Hulgrave  Hall  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Hul- 
.qraves,  and  is  now  a  farmhouse.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
Leighton-cum-Minshull  Vernon  was  constituted  in  1849. 
Population,  503.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester;  gross  value,  £176.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  Chester.  The  church  stands  at  Bradfield  Green;  was 
built  in  1854  at  a  cost  of  £1700  ;  is  in  the  Early  English 
style ;  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  w  ith  bell-turret. 
There  are  Wesleyan  and  Congregational  chapels  at  Bradfield 
Green  and  Cross  Lanes. 

Minskip,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Aldborongh  parish, 
in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  IJ  mile  SW  of  Boroughbridge  sta- 
tion on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town,  York.  Acreage  of  town- 
ship, 1414;  population,  214.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Lawson  family.     There  is  a  W'esleyan  chapel. 

Minstead,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Hants.  The  village 
stands  2|  miles  N  by  W  of  Lyndhurst.  and  4  from  Lynd- 
hurst  Road  station  on  the  L."&  S.W.E.  It  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegr.aph  office.  The  parish  includes  the 
tithings  of  Minstead,  London  Minstead,  Cadnam,  Canterton, 
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and  Fritham,  and  part  of  Emery  Down ;  also  the  whole  of 
Bolderwood  Walk  and  the  greater  part  of  Castle  Malwood 
Walk.  Acreage,  10,246;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
868;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  2281.  Minstead  Manor  is  the 
chief  residence.  A  triangular  stone,  near  Stoney  Cross, 
marks  the  site  of  the  tree  from  which  the  aiTow  glanced 
that  killed  William  Enfus.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united 
with  the  vicai-age  of  Lyndhurst,  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester; 
value,  £175  with  residence.  The  church  appears  to  be  of 
the  13th  century,  but  has  been  much  mutilated. 

Minster,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  near  the  coast,  5  miles  N 
of  Camelford,  and  15  W  by  N  of  Launceston  station  on  the 
G.W.E.  and  L.  &  S.W.R.  It  contams  pait  of  the  village  of 
Boscastle,  which  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi"aph  office. 
Acreage,  3342  ;  population,  368.  The  manor  was  anciently 
called  Talcarae,  belonged  to  the  Norman  family  of  De  Bot- 
treaux,  went  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  to  Lord  Hungerford, 
passed  to  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Leschellas  family.  A 
castellated  baronial  mansion  was  built  by  WillLim  de  Bot- 
treaux,  and  is  now  represented  by  a  green  mound.  A  Black 
priory,  a  cell  to  Tywardraeth,  was  founded  also  by  W.  de 
Bottreaux ;  gave  rise  to  the  name  Minster,  by  corruption  of 
the  word  monasterium,  and  has  left  some  vestiges.  A  battle 
between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons  is  said  to  have  been  fought 
in  525  at  Slaughter  Bridge,  and  a  stone,  supposed  to  be  com- 
memorative of  it,  and  bearing  some  rudely  sculptured  characters, 
was  brought  thence  t.o  the  gi'ounds  of  Wortbyvale.  An 
ancient  cross,  embellished  with  sculpture  and  delicate  mark- 
ings, is  on  Waterpit  Downs.  The  Hving  is  a  rector)'  in  the 
diocese  of  Truro ;  gi'oss  value,  £280.  The  church  stands  in 
a  secluded  nook  among  hills,  1  mile  N  of  Boscastle ;  is 
ancient  but  good,  has  lost  part  of  its  tower,  and  contains  an 
old  circular  font  and  monuments  to  the  Henders  and  the 
Cottons.  There  is  a  Methodist  chapel.  Some  remains  exist 
of  an  ancient  chapeh 


Minster,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The  village 
stands  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  1  mile  N  of  the  river  Stonr, 
and  4  miles  W  of  Ramsgate ;  was  once  a  market-town,  and 
has  a  station  on  the  S.E.R.,  81  miles  from  London.  It  has 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  The  parish  con- 
tains also  Brook  and  W^ayborough,  and  comprises  5388  acres; 
popxilation  of  the  civil  parish,  2339 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
2166.  A  nunnery  was  founded  here  in  670  by  Domneva, 
niece  of  Egbert,  liing  of  Kent ;  was  placed  under  his  daughter 
Iilildred  as  abbess  over  seventy  nuns ;  was  repeatedly  plundered 
and  sacked  by  the  Danes,  pai-ticularly  in  980  and  1011 ; 
ceased  at  the  latter  date  to  be  occupied  as  a  nunnery,  and 
passed  with  its  property  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury. 
Minster  Court  or  the  Abbey  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
manor  house,  in  which  the  monks  resided  who  had  chai-ge  of 
the  property;  retains  some  portions  of  the  old  building, 
particularly  one  of  the  12th  centnry ;  and  long  had  connected 
with  it  the  spicarium,  or  great  barn,  352  feet  by  47,  which 
was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1700.  Most  of  the  land  is 
flat,  and  bears  the  name  of  Minster  Level;  but  part  is  hilly, 
and  commands  very  fine  views,  both  landward  and  seaward. 
Fruit  is  extensively  grown  in  the  palish.  Ebbs  Fleet,  in  the 
SE,  was  the  landing-place  of  Hengist  and  Horsa.  Roman 
coins  were  found  about  1640  at  Mount  Pleasant.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  gross  value,  £64U 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
chnrch  is  large  and  interesting;  comprises  nave,  transepts, 
and  choir,  with  tower  and  spire  ;  is  Early  Norman  in  the  W 
end.  Late  Norman  in  the  nave,  and  Early  English  in  the 
transepts  and  the  choir ;  has  a  triplet  E  window,  with 
clustered  shafts  between  the  Mghts,  and  a  Norman  door  with 
tympanum  within  the  tower ;  and  contains  eighteen  miserere 
stalls,  a  very  ancieut  iron-bound  chest,  an  arched  tomb  of 
Edile  de  Thome,  and  traces  of  several  brasses.  A  cross 
originally  sm-mounted  the  spire,  but  was  removed  in  1647 
by  "  Blue  Dick,"  the  noted  Canterbury  fanatic.  There  .are 
Roman  Cathohc,  Wesleyan,  and  Methodist  chapels.  The 
workhouse  for  Thanet  district  also  is  in  this  parish.  Lewis 
the  historian  of  Thanet,  Wharton  the  author  of  "  Anglia 
Sacra,"  and  the  younger  Cassaubon  were  vicars. 

Minster  Close  Rrecincts,  formerly  an  extra-parochial 
place,  now  a  parish,  in  Peterborough  union,  Northampton- 
shire, within  Peterborough  city.    Acreage, 47;  population,  169. 
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Minster-in-Sheppey,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent 
The  village  stands  on  the  N  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
opposite  the  Nore,  3  miles  E  by  N  of  Qneenborongh  station 
on  the  L.C.  &  D.E.  It  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office  under 
Sheerness ;  money  order  office,  Qneenborough.  The  parish  is 
studded  with  hamlets.  Acreage,  8002  of  land  and  2118  of 
water  and  foreshore;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  16,111; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  16iy.  A  nunnery  was  founded  at  Minster 
in  660  by  Sexburga,  widow  of  Ercombert,  king  of  Kent;  was 
endowed  with  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  seventy-seven  nuns  ; 
underwent  desolation  by  the  Danes ;  was  restored  for  a  colony 
of  Benedictine  nuns  in  1130  by  Archbishop  Corboil ;  had  at 
the  dissolution  a  prioress  and  ten  nuns ;  went  then  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cheyne ;  and  is  now  represented  only  by  the  church 
and  by  the  gatehouse,  the  latter  of  comparatively  late  archi- 
tecture. The  general  surface  is  a  rich  exptinse  of  corn  and 
pasture  land,  with  considerable  aggregate  of  market-gardens ; 
and  the  coast  is  bounded  by  high  cliffs,  has  several  coast- 
guard stations,  and  commands  very  fine  views,  both  landward 
and  over  the  estuai-y  of  the  Thames.  An  oyster  fishery 
extends  in  front  along  a  bank  called  Cheyney  Eock,  and  was 
at  one  time  veiy  productive  and  celebrated.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  gi-oss  value,  £320, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Church  Patronage  Society.  The  church  is 
duplicate — the  N  church  is  that  of  the  ancient  nunnery,  the 
S  is  the  parish  church — and  consists  of  naves  and  chancels, 
with  a  turreted  tower  to  the  N  church  ;  includes  Saxon  and 
Norman  portions,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  a  Knight  Templar, 
said  to  be  that  of  Sir  Robert  de  Shurland,  and  several  other 
tombs  and  brasses  (the  celebrated  Northwoode  brasses  of 
1350  date  in  the  church).  The  building  was  restored  in 
1880-81.  There  are  Congi-egational,  Wesleyan,  and  Baptist 
chapels.  The  workhouse  of  Sheppey  district  is  also  in  this 
parish. 

Minsterley,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Westbury  parish,  Salop.  The  village  stands  on 
the  river  Rea,  under  the  Stiper  Stones  Hills,  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Minsterley  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R., 
lOJ  miles  SW  of  Shrewsbury;  was  once  a  considerable  place, 
and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi*aph  office  under 
Shrewsbury,  and  a  railway  station.  A  stock  fair  is  held  on 
the  second  Monday  in  each  month,  and  a  cattle  fair  on  the 
second  Monday  in  Sept.  The  township  comprises  2773 
acres;  population,  798.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bath.  Minsterley  Hall,  an  old  timbered  mansion,  is  situ- 
ated in  prettily  wooded  grounds,  and  is  now  a  fai-mhouse. 
The  lead  mine  of  Snailbeach  is  within  the  pai'ish.  It  was 
formerly  most  productive,  hut  the  yield  has  greatly  dechned. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  gross 
value,  £127.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  The  church  is 
an  old  brick  edifice,  with  a  bell-turret.  The  church  plate  is 
of  beaten  silver,  very  massive,  and  dated  1691.  The  mission 
church  of  St  Luke  at  Snailbeach  is  a  stone  edifice  with  a 
circular  apse.  There  are  Congregation.il  and  Primitive 
Methodist  ch.apels  at  Minsterley,  and  Baptist  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels  at  Snailbeach. 

Minster  Lovell,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Windrush,  between  two  hills, 
near  Wychwood  Forest,  IJ  mile  SE  of  Akeman  Street,  and  2i 
miles  mV  by  W  of  Witney  railway  station  on  the  G.W.R. ;  was 
called  only  Minster  till  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  took  then 
the  additional  name  of  Lovell  from  the  owners  of  the  manor. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Witney  ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Witney.  Acreage  of  parish,  1951;  population,  443. 
The  parish  contains  one  of  Feargus  O'Connor's  allotment 
estates  (1847),  consisting  of  250  acres  divided  into  79  allot- 
ments or  small  holdings  of  2,  3,  and  4  acres  respectively,  each 
with  a  house  on  it.  These  small  holdings  are  all  let  and  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  them, 
so  that  here  the  scheme  has  proved  a  success,  though  it  is  said 
to  have  failed  in  other  places.  The  i-uins  of  an  ancient  mansion 
of  the  Lovell  family  stand  near  the  church,  and  an  old  tradition 
asserts  that  Francis  Lord  Lovell,  who  disappeared  after  the 
battle  of  Stoke  in  1487,  was  starved  to  death  in  one  of  its 
secret  rooms,  his  bones  being  found  about  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Dean  family.  A 
Benedictine  priory,  a  cell  to  Ivry  Abbey  in  Normandy,  was 
founded  here  in  the  time  of  King  John  ;  went,  at  the  sup- 
pression of  alien  monasteries  to  Eton  College,  and  is  now 
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represented  by  mins  of  a  hall,  with  a  groined  and  deep- 
moulded  porch  and  some  other  interesting  details,  in  Later 
English  architecture.  The  place  is  said  to  be  the  scene 
of  Clara  Reeve's  story  of  the  "  Old  English  Baron."  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  net  value, 
£141  with  residence.  Patron,  Eton  College.  The  church 
is  a  fine  building  of  stone  in  the  Late  Perpendicular  style — 
cruciform,  with  a  central  tower,  possessing  many  beautiful 
features ;  contains  a  fine  effigies  of  Francis  Lord  Level,  who 
figured  conspicuously  in  the  time  of  Richard  III.;  a  splendid 
monument,  encircled  with  military  trophies,  to  the  memory 
of  Mr  Henry  Heylyn  (ob.  1695),  and  some  other  interesting 
tombs  and  memorials;  and  stands  adjacent  to  the  ruins  of 
the  priory.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist 
chapels. 

Minster,  South.     See  Southminstee. 

Minsterworth,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Severn,  1  mile  E  of  Oakle 
Street  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  4J  miles  WSW  of  Glou- 
cester ;  was  anciently  called  Mortune,  is  a  straggling  place, 
and  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office  under  Gloucester;  money 
order  office.  Lower  Westgate  Street.  The  parish  comprises 
1825  acres  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  411 ;  of  the  eccle- 
siastical, 429.  The  parish  council  consists  of  five  members. 
Minsterworth  Com-t,  Hygrove,  Severn  Bank,  and  Duns  House 
are  the  chief  residences.  There  are  fruit  orchards  and  salmon 
fisheries.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol ;  net  value,  £240  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  The  church  consists 
of  nave,  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a  low  tower.  It  was  rebuilt 
iu  1871,  and  contains  a  curiously  sculptured  font  and  a  good 
reredos.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  cliapel. 

Minster-Yard-with-Beddem,  a  parish  in  the  city  and 
county  borough  of  York,  in  the  E.  R.  Yorkshire.  Acreage, 
21;  population,  601.     See  Yokk. 

Mint,  The,  a  rivulet  of  Westmorland,  running  about  7 
miles  south-westward  to  the  Kent,  in  the  northern  vicinity  of 
Kendal. 

Mintem  Magna,  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire,  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Cerne,  2^  miles  N  of  Cerne  Abbas,  and  5  E  by 
N  of  Evershot  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  with  a  post  office  under 
Cerne ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Cerne.  It  includes 
the  hamlets  of  Hartley  and  Tiley,  and  the  tithing  of  Middle- 
marsh.  Acreage,  2206 ;  population,  339.  The  pai-ish  council 
consists  of  seven  members.  Mmtern  House  is  the  seat  of 
Lord  Digby.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Salis- 
bury ;  value,  £100  with  residence.  Patron,  Lord  Alington. 
The  church  of  St  Andrew  has  been  restored,  has  a  tower, 
and  contains  monuments  to  the  Napiers  and  Churchills. 

Minting,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
village  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Witham,  5  miles  SE 
from  Wragby  station  on  the  Lincoln  .and  Louth  branch  of 
the  G.N.R.,  5i  NW  by  W  of  Horncastle,  and  6  NE  of 
Bardney  station  on  the  G.N.  loop  lioe.  Post  town,  Horn- 
castle ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Banmber.  The 
parish  comprises  2598  acres ;  population,  336.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Vyner  family.  An  ahen  priory  of  Benedictines 
stood  here,  was  given  at  the  suppression  of  ahen  monasteries 
to  the  Carthusians  at  Mount  Grace,  went  afterwards  by 
exchange  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  and 
passed  to  the  Dean  and  Ch.apter  of  Lincoln,  who  sold  then- 
interest  at  Minting  to  then:  leaseholders.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  and  a  vicar.age  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  net  value, 
£306  with  residence.  Patron,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
The  church,  which  is  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  Eng- 
lish style,  consists  of  nave,  N  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  bell- 
turret,  and  is  in  good  condition.  There  are  two  Wesleyan 
cbapels. 

Mintlyn,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  2i  miles  E  by  S  of  King's 
Lynn.  Post  town  and  money  order  office,  Middleton ;  t«le- 
gi-aph  office.  East  Winch.  Acreage,  1114;  population,  33. 
The  manor  belongs  to  the  Bagge  family,  who  are  sole  land- 
owners. The  living  is  a  donative,  not  in  charge,  in  the  diocese 
of  Norwich.     The  church  is  in  rnins. 

Minton,  a  township  in  Church  Stretton  piirish,  Salop,  3J 
miles  SW  of  Church  Stretton. 

Minty.     See  MtsETY. 

Mint  Yard,  a  liberty  in  St  Wilfred  parish,  E.  R.  York- 
shire, within  York  city.     See  Yor.K. 
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Minver,  St,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  on  the  coast,  3i  miles 
KW  by  N  of  Wadebridge  station  on  the  G.W.R.  and  L.  & 
S.W.R.  It  is  cut  into  two  divisions.  Highlands  and  Lowlands, 
and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office,  under 
Wadebridge.  Acreage  of  the  Highlands  portion,  5335  ;  of 
the  Lowlands,  2286;  population  of  the  former,  515;  of 
the  latter,  352;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  867.  The 
manor  was  known  at  Domesday  as  Eosminvcr,  and  belonged 
to  Bodmin  Priory.  St  Minver  House  and  Trewornan  are 
chief  residences.  A  creek  comes  up  the  SE  boundary,  and 
has  a  quay.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  iu  the  diocese  of  Truro  ; 
net  value,  f  280  with  residence.  The  chm-ch,  dedicated  to  St 
Minefreda,  stands  in  the  Highland  division,  has  a  tower 
with  a  lofty  spire,  and  contains  some  good  monuments  and 
brasses.  Two  chapels  of  ease,  called  St  Michael's  and  St 
Enodoc's,  are  in  the  Lowland  division.  There  are  Wesleyan, 
Bible  Christian,  and  Methodist  chapels. 

Miawere,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  on  the  East  Cleddau 
river,  4J  miles  WSW  of  Narberth.  Post  town,  Narberth. 
Acreage,  1956;  population,  52.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Slebech,  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's.  It  is  conjoined  with  the  parishes  of  Slebech  and 
Newton  North  for  parish  council  purposes. 

Minworth,  a  hamlet  and  a  township  in  Curdworth  parish, 
Wai'wickshire,  on  the  Birmingham  Canal,  3h  miles  NW  by 
W  of  ColeshiU.  There  is  a  post  and  money  order  office  under 
Birmingham ;  telegraph  office.  Water  Orton.  Acreage  of  the 
township,  1524;  population,  466.    There  is  a  Congregational 

Mircott  or  Murcott,  a  hamlet  in  Childs  Wickham  parish, 
Gloucestershire,  4  miles  SE  of  Evesham. 

Mirfield,  a  small  town  and  a  parish  in  W.  R.  Yorkshhe. 
The  town  stands  on  the  river  Calder,  the  Liverpool  and  Leeds 
Canal,  and  the  L.  &  Y.R.  and  the  N.W.E.,  2J  miles  SW  of 
Dewsbury,  and  is  governed  by  an  urban  district  council  of 
twelve  members.  It  is  partly  situated  on  an  eminence,  con- 
sists largely  of  modern  houses,  carries  on  extensive  manufac- 
tme  of  woollen  cloths,  cottons,  carpets,  and  blankets ;  does 
considerable  business  also  in  malting,  machine-making,  and  in 
the  working  of  corn-mills  and  fulling  and  scribbling  mills.  It 
has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  (S.O.),  two  rail- 
way stations,  several  inns,  churches,  seven  dissenting  chapels, 
and  a  grammar  school  with  an  endowment  yielding  about 
i£180.  There  are  also  a  town-hall,  a  masonic  hall  erected 
in  1887,  Liberal,  Consei-vative,  and  working-men's  clubs, 
and  a  church  institute.  The  parish  church,  which  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  was  rebuilt  iu  1826,  and 
a  new  one,  in  the  Gothic  style,  was  erected  in  1871,  and 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and  a  western  tower  with 
pinnacles.  There  are  Baptist,  Congi'egatioual,  Moravian, 
Wesleyan,  Primitive  Methodist,  New  Connexion  Methodist, 
and  United  Free  Methodist  chapels.  The  parish  contains  also 
the  villages  of  Hopton  and  Northorpe,  and  comprises  3765 
acres,  of  which  61  are  water;  population,  16,841.  There 
are  several  collieries.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese 
of  Wakefield  ;  net  value,  £285  with  residence. 

Mirinaud,  a  place  in  Upwell  parish,  Cambridgeshire,  5J 
miles  SE  of  Wisbe.ach.  A  small  Gilbertine  priory  stood  here, 
and  was  annexed  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  to  Sempringham 
Abbey. 

Mise  or  Miss,  The,  a  rivulet  of  Bucks,  rising  in  the 
vicinity  of,  Great  Missenden  village,  and  running  about  14 
miles  south-south-eastwai-d,  past  Little  Missenden,  Amer- 
sham,  and  the  Chalfonts,  to  the  Colne,  1  mile  above  Uxbridge. 

Miserden  or  Hiserdine,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Glou- 
cestershu-e.  The  village  stands  5  miles  NNE  of  Brimscombe 
station  on  the  G.W.R.,  6J  NE  by  E  of  Stroud,  and  8  N  by 
W  of  Cirencester,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Cirencester ; 
money  order  office,  Bisley;  telegraph  office,  Birdlip.  The 
parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Camp,  Sudgi'ove,  Down, 
and  Wishanger.  Acreage,  3218 ;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  393 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  369.  The  manor  be- 
longed to  the  Musards  in  the  time  of  King  John  ;  passed  to 
the  Despencers,  the  Mortimers,  and  others.  Miserden  Park 
and  Sudgrove  House  ai-e  chief  residences.  A  castle  was 
built  by  the  Musai'ds  iu  the  time  of  King  John,  and  the  site 
of  it  is  still  discernible.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol;  nrt  value,  £278  with 
residence.  The  church  shows  traces  of  Saxon  work,  and 
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comprises  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  monumental  chape! 
and  a  low  embattled  tower ;  the  chancel  and  the  chapel  were 
rebuilt  and  the  rest  of  the  edifice  was  restored  in  1866,  and 
the  church  contains  a  Norman  font,  a  fine  alabaster  monu- 
ment of  1644  to  Sir  William  Sandys,  a  monument  of  1614 
to  W.  Kingston,  a  figured  tablet  of  1625  to  Anthony  Part- 
ridge, and  a  curious  old  tombstone  to  some  of  the  Wameford 
family.     There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel. 

Miskin,  a  village  in  Llantrisant  parish,  Glamorgan,  3^ 
miles  S  of  Llantrisant.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Pontyclun' 
(R.S.O.);  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Pontyclun. 
There  is  a  small  churcli. 

Miskin,  a  village  in  Mountain  Ash  ecclesiastical  parish, 
Glamorgan,  4  miles  SE  of  Aberdare.  It  has  a  post  and 
money  order  office  (T.S.O.)  under  Mountain  Ash ;  telegi-aph 
office.  Mountain  Ash.     There  is  a  mission  church. 

Missenden  or  Minsden,  a  hamlet  iu  Hitchin  parish, 
Herts,  near  Hitchin. 

Missenden,  Great,  a  large  village  and  a  parish  in  Bucks. 
The  village  stands  in  a  charming  valley,  near  the  source  of 
the  rivulet  Mise  or  Miss,  4  J  miles  NW  of  Amersham,  and  6J 
NNE  of  Wycombe  station  on  the  Wycombe  and  Oxford 
section  of  the  G.W.K.,  and  4  W  from  Chesham  station  on 
the  MetropoUtan  railway ;  is  a  considerable  place,  and  has  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  (R.S.O.),  and  formerly 
had  fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday  and  the  Monday  after  Old 
Michaelmas  day.  The  parish  comprises  6819  acres ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  2385 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1954. 
The  manor,  with  Missenden  Abbey,  belongs  to  the  Caii-ing- 
tons.  A  cottage  above  the  village  was  long  the  retreat  of 
Mr  Stephen,  the  brother-in-law  of  Wilberforce,  and  his 
coadjutor  in  the  struggle  against  slavery.  An  abbey  for 
Black  Canons  was  founded  within  the  parish  in  1133  by  the 
family  of  D'Oiley  ;  was  endowed  about  1293  by  Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Missenden ;  became  the  property  of  the  Oldhams  in 
1787  ;  belongs  now  to  the  Can'ingtons,  and  is  still  repre- 
sented by  its  cloisters  and  by  some  sparse  remains  of  flint 
walls  at  the  mansion  of  Missenden  Abbey.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  net  value,  £195  with 
residence.  The  church  is  an  ancient  crucifonn  building  in 
the  Early  English  style;  was  originally  the  church  of  the 
abbey ;  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  N  and  S  porches, 
transepts,  and  a  W  embattled  tower;  and  contains  brasses 
of  1536  and  1696.  There  is  a  neat  Baptist  chapel  in  the- 
Grecian  style  erected  in  1778,  another  at  Hyde  Heath,  and  a 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel  at  Lee  Common. 

Missenden,  Little,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Bucks. 
The  village  stands  on  the  rivulet  Mise  or  Miss,  2|-  miles  NW 
of  Amersham,  and  bi  ENE  of  Wycombe  station  on  th& 
Wycombe  and  Oxford  section  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  3  SW  from 
Chesham  station  on  the  Metropolitan  railway,  and  has  a 
post  office  under  Amersham;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Amersham.  The  parish  comprises  3215  acres;  popu- 
lation of  the  civU  parish,  1136  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  711. 
It  has  a  parish  council  consisting  of  nine  members.  The 
manor  belongs  to  Earl  Howe.  Missenden  House  and  Little 
Missenden  Abbey  are  the  chief  residences.  The  Hving  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford;  net  value,  £145.  Patron, 
Earl  Howe.  The  church  is  a  small  plain  building  of  stone 
in  the  Norman  style,  with  lofty  W  tower,  containing  fom- 
bells,  two  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  King 
John,  It  was  repaired  in  1853,  and  contains  two  brasses 
of  the  Stiles  family.  There  are  two  Baptist  chapels,  a 
Wesleyan  chapel,  and  several  useful  charities.  There  is  a 
yew  tree  said  to  be  1100  years  old.  Beamond  End,  Brays- 
Green,  and  Holmer  Green  ai-e  adjacent  hamlets.  Little 
Kingsliill  is  partly  in  this  parish  and  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Great  Missenden. 

Misson,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Notts.  Until  1886 
part  of  the  parish  was  deemed  to  be  situated  in  Lincohishire,, 
but  in  that  year  it  was  ordained  by  an  order  of  the  Local. 
Government  Board  under  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act, 
1885,  to  be  for  pariiamentary  pm'poses  entirely  in  the 
Bassetlaw  division  of  Notts.  It  is  now  held  to  be  a  parish 
in  Notts  for  all  purposes.  The  village  stands  on  the  river 
Idle,  near  the  Misson  Levels  or  Car,  If  mile  E  of  thebound- 
aiy  with  Yorkshire,  2J  miles  WSW  of  the  boundary  with 
Lincolnshire,  and  3  ENE  of  Bawtry  railway  station,  and  has 
a  post  office  under  Bawtry;  money  order   and    telegraph 


office,  Bawtiy.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of 
Newington  and  Slissou  Springs.  Acreage  of  the  parish, 
6173,  of  which  38  are  water;  population,  574.  The  manor 
belonged  once  to  JIattersey  priory,  and  belongs  now  to  the 
Hetts.  Misson  Levels  or  Car  is  part  of  a  wide  and  entirely 
flat  plain,  extending  into  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  once 
covered  with  water  and  now  intersected  by  numerous  drains 
or  canals,  and  a  base-line  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey 
was  measured  on  it.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Southwell;  net  value,  £151  with  resideoce.  Patron,  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  church  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel,  with  a  pinnacled  tower,  and  was  restored  in  1882 
and  again  in  188b'.  It  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1893, 
but  thoroughly  restored  in  1894.  There  are  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  a  cemetery,  institute  and  read- 
ing-room, and  an  endowed  parochial  school. 

Histerton,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Notts.  The 
village  stands  on  the  Chesterfield  Canal,  1^  mile  W  of  the 
river  Trent,  and  5  miles  NW  by  N  of  Gainsborough,  and  has 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Gainsborough, 
and  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  and  Great  Eastern  Joint 
railway.  The  township  includes  the  village  and  extends  into 
the  country.  Acreage,  4313  ;  population,  1411.  There  are 
brick  and  tile,  and  chemical  and  gas  works.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  with  Stockwith  annexed,  in  the  diocese  of  South- 
well ;  net  value,  £120  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York.  The  church  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1848, 
and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  tower  and 
spire.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels, 
a  temperance  hall  built  in  1872,  a  church  room,  a  cemetery 
opened  in  1870,  and  charities  yielding  about  £120. 

Misterton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The 
village  stands  1  mile  N  of  the  boundary  with  Dorset,  and 
half  a  mile  from  Crewkerne  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  It 
has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Crewkerne ;  tele- 
graph office,  Crewkerne.  Acreage  of  parish,  1361;  popula- 
tion, 677.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Pouleth.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  value, 
£190  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Winchester.  The  church  is  plain  but  good,  and  consists 
of  nave  and  chancel,  with  bell-turret.  There  is  a  Baptist 
chapel. 

Misterton  or  Minsterton,  a  parish  in  Leicestersliire,  on 
the  river  Swift,  1  mile  E  by  S  of  Lutterworth,  3^  miles  ENE 
of  Watling  Street  at  the  boundary  with  Warwick,  and  4  SW 
of  Ullesthorpe  station  on  the  M.R.  It  contains  the  village 
of  Walcote  and  the  hamlet  of  Poultney,  the  former  of  which 
has  a  post  office  under  Lutterworth ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Lutterworth.  Area,  3892  acres;  population, 
449.  Misterton  Hall  is  a  fine  mansion,  standing  in  a  well- 
timbered  park  of  about  34  acres.  Walcote  House  is  a  chief 
residence.  The  parish  is  a  meet  for  the  Pytchley  hounds. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  ;  net 
value,  £440  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  very  ancient 
building  of  stone  in  the  Early  English  and  Decorated  styles; 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  S  porch,  and  a  tower  with 
an  octagonal  broach  spire ;  contains  a  carved  marble  reredos 
and  some  ancient  tombs  and  monuments. 

Mistley,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Essex.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Stour,  and  on  the  Harwich  branch  of  the 
G.E.R.,  and  at  the  N  boundary  of  the  county,  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  ESE  of  Manuingtree ;  was  fonnerly  called  Mistley 
Thorn ;  commands  extensive  and  beautiful  views  along  the 
Stour  and  into  Suffolk ;  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions ;  canies 
on  considerable  commerce  in  corn,  malt,  and  coals,  from  a 
good  quay ;  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Manningtree,  and  a  railway  starion  in  the  centre  of 
the  village.  The  parish  comprises  2125  acres ;  population 
of  the  civil  parish,  1639  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Bradiield, 
2375.  The  manor  belonged  at  Domesday  to  Henry  de 
Ramis,  and  passed  to  the  Rainfortlis,  the  Baynings,  and 
others.  Mistley  Hall  belonged  to  the  De  Veres,  passed  to 
the  Kigbys  and  to  Lord  Pitt  Rivers,  was  sold  with  the  estate 
around  it  in  1845.  Jlistley  Lodge  and  Mistley  Place  are 
chief  residences.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the 
vicarage  of  Bradfield,  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans ;  net  value, 
£708  with  residence.  The  church,  consecrated  in  1871,  is  a 
building  of  Kentish  ragstone  in  the  Early  Decorated  style; 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  vestry,  organ  chamber,  S 


porch,  and  a  western  tower  with  spire  140  feet  high.  It 
has  a  stone  pulpit,  a  fine  modern  font,  and  a  beautifully 
decorated  interior.  There  is  a  school  chapel  at  Horsley 
Cross,  and  also  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel.  A  portion 
of  the  town  of  Manningtree  is  in  the  parish  of  Mistley. 

Mis  Tor,  Great  and  Little,  two  eminences  in  Dartmoor, 
Devonshire,  SJ  miles  EXE  of  Tavistock.  Great  Mis  Tor  is 
one  of  the  grandest  eminences  in  the  county,  has  an  altitude 
of  1760  feet,  presents  a  striking  contour,  especially  as  seen 
from  the  N ;  shows  breaks  and  protuberances  of  such  a  kind 
as  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  Druidical  works,  is  crowned 
by  turret-peaks  resembling  structures  of  Cyclopean  masonry, 
has  on  the  top  of  its  highest  summit  a  smooth  circular  rock- 
basin,  called  Mis  Tor  Pan,  about  3  feet  in  diameter  and  8 
inches  in  depth  ;  and  is  thought  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  ancient  British  god  Misor,  or  the  moon.  Little  Mis 
Tor  is  a  granitic  mass  immediately  SW  of  Great  Mis  Tor,  and 
near  an  ancient  tin  stream-work. 

Mitcham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Surrey.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Wandle,  with  stations  on  the  L.B.&  S.C.R., 
9  miles  from  London,  and  4^  NW  by  W  of  Croydon;  it 
was  known  at  Domesday  as  Michelham,  and  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  Acreage,  2915  ;  popula- 
tion of  the  civil  parish,  12,127;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  9325. 
It  has  a  parish  council  consisting  of  fifteen  members.  A 
fair  is  held  annually  on  12,  13,  and  14  Aug.  There  are 
nmnerous  mansions  and  villas.  Mitcham  Grove  Mansion  be- 
longed to  Lord  Clive,  and  was  given  by  him  to  Lord  Lough- 
borough as  a  thank-offering  for  his  defence  of  Clive's  policy. 
Mitcham  Manor  House  belonged  once  to  a  descendant  of 
Cranmer.  A  curious  ancient  house,  including  remains  of 
a  chapel,  is  in  the  village.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Rochester;  value,  £600  with  residence.  The 
church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  was  rebuilt  in  1821,  is 
an  edifice  of  brick  and  compo  in  the  Later  English  style,  and 
has  an  embattled  tower.  Christ  Church  is  a  building  of  white 
brick  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  living  is  a  vicarage ;  gi-oss 
value,  £400.  There  are  Roman  Catholic,  Congregation.al, 
and  Wesleyan  chapels,  and  also  almshouses  for  twelve  aged 
females. 

Mitcheldean,  Micheldean,  or  Dean  Magna,  a  small 
town  and  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire.  The  town  stands  in 
Dean  Forest,  1  mile  E  of  the  boundary  with  Herefordshire,  2 
miles  S  of  Mitcheldean  Road  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  6 
NNW  of  Newnham  ;  an  ancient  place,  it  takes  its  name  partly 
from  the  word  mickle,  or  great,  and  partly  from  its  situation 
in  Dean  Forest,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  (R.S.O.),  and  a  police  station.  The  parish  comprises 
579  acres;  population,  730.  There  is  a  brewery,  and  cement, 
brick,  tile,  and  stone  quan-y  works.  Bradley  Grove  is  the  chief 
residence.  The  Wilderness,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Colches- 
ter family,  is  now  an  asylum  for  lunatics  in  connection  with 
Barnwood  House,  Gloucester.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol;  net  value,  £95  with  resi- 
dence. The  church  is  ancient,  of  various  periods,  consists  of 
nave,  S  aisle,  two  N  aisles,  chancel,  and  porch,  with  tower  and 
lofty  spii'e,  and  contains  an  ancient  font,  some  wall-paintings 
of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  and  several  old  tablets  and 
brasses.  It  was  restored  in  1853  and  again  in  1893.  There 
are  Congregational  and  Bible  Christian  chapels. 

Mitcheldean  Road,  a  railway  station  near  the  mutual 
boundary  with  Gloucestershire  and  Herefordshire,  on  the 
Hereford,  Ross,  and  Gloucester  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  14 
miles  W  by  N  of  Gloucester. 

Mitcheldever.    See  JIicheldevek. 

Mitchelgrove,  a  hamlet  in  Patching  parish.  Susses,  4J 
miles  ENE  of  Arundel.  A  mansion  here  belonged  to  the 
Shelleys,  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
him  in  the  Pointed  style  at  a  cost  of  £150,000. 

Mitchell,  Michell,  or  St  Michael,  a  village,  partly  in  St 
Enoder  parish,  Cornwall,  5  miles  from  Grampound  Road  sta- 
tion on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town,  St  Austell.  It  is  a  decayed 
ancient  borough ;  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  from  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.  till  disfranchised  by  the  Refonn  Act  of 
1832. 

Mitchelmersh,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  in  Hants.  The  vil- 
lage stands  1  mile  from  Jlottisfont  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R., 
and  near-  the  river  Test  or  Anton,  3J  miles  N  by  W  of 
Romsey,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Romsey;  money  order 
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and  telegraph  office,  Eomsey.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
hamlets  df  Awbridge  and  Braishfield,  and  has  a  parish  council. 
Acreage,  4178  ;  popnlation  of  the  civil  parish,  1114 ;  ci  the 
ecclesiastical,  382.  The  scenery  is  beautiful.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester;  value  i:i!40  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  church 
stands  on  an  eminence,  is  au  ancient  structure  of  flint  and 
stone,  has  been  I'estored,  has  a  beautiful  stained  glass  E 
window,  and  contains  an  early  English  font,  an  effigies  of  a 
knight  in  armour,  and  a  tablet  of  1538.  The  vicarages  of 
Awbridge  and  Braishtield  are  sepai-ate  benefices. 

Mitchel  Troy  or  St  Michael  Troy,  a  village  and  a  par- 
ish in  Monmouthshire.  The  village  stands  on  the  river 
Trothy,  2^  miles  SW  by  S  of  Monmouth,  takes  the  latter 
part  of  its  name  by  coiTuption  from  the  Trothy,  and  has  a 
post  office,  called  Mitchell  Troy,  under  Monmouth  ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Monmouth.  The  parish  comprises 
1970  acres;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  265;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  with  Cwmcai-vau,  480.  Troy  House,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Herberts,  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort ; 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  Trothy  nnder  the  shelter  of  a  hill, 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  contains  some 
family  portraits  of  the  Herberts,  the  Somersets,  and  others, 
including  one  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  when  a  boy ; 
contains  also  a  good  specimen  of  Tudor  ceiling,  a  panelling 
of  the  time  of  James  I.,  an  old  oak  chimney-piece  curiously 
carved  with  Scripture  subjects,  and  a  suite  of  armour  said  to 
have  been  worn  by  Henry  V.  at  Agincourt,  but  apparently  of 
more  recent  date.  Lydavt  House  is  another  residence.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  chapelry  of  Cwmcarvan, 
in  the  diocese  of  LlandafF;  net  value,  £249  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  church  is  ancient,  and 
was  restored  in  1876  ;  it  contains  some  stained  wmdows. 
The  churchyard  contains  an  ancient  cross. 

Mite,  The,  a  rivulet  of  the  SW  of  Cumberland,  rising  on 
the  Screes  Mountain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burnmoor 
Tarn,  and  running  8  miles  west-south-westward  along  Miter- 
dale,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Irt  and  the  Esk,  to  a  common 
estuary  with  these  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenglass. 

Miterdale,  the  vale  of  the  rivulet  Mite,  in  Cumberland. 
Its  upper  part  is  separated  from  Wastdale  by  Latterbai-row 
Fell,  and  from  Eskdale  by  Blaeberry  Tarn  Fell ;  its  central 
part,  immediately  below  these  fells,  is  crossed  by  the  road 
from  Santon  Bridge  to  Bout  and  Ulpha,  and  the  left  side  of 
its  lower  part  is  sepai-ated  from  Eskdale  by  Muncaster  Fell. 

Mitford,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Northum- 
berland. The  village,  which  was  once  a  market-town,  stands 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Font  and  Wansbeck,  near  the 
Wansbeck  Valley  railway,  2^  miles  W  by  S  of  Morpeth.  It 
has  a  post  and  money  order  office  nnder  Morpeth  ;  telegi-aph 
office,  Morpeth.  The  township  includes  the  village,  and 
extends  into  the  country.  Acreage,  1898;  popnlation,  194. 
The  parish  contains  also  the  townships  of  Molesden,  Spital 
Hill,  Edington,  Benridge,  Newton  Underwood,  Newton  Pai-k, 
Throphill,  Nunriding,  Pigdon,  and  High  and  Low  Highlaws. 
Population,  670.  The  ma:ior  belonged  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  Mitfords,  passed  by  marriage  soon  after  the 
Conquest  to  Su-  Roger  Bertram,  was  ravished  by  the  Flemish 
Kutars  in  consequence  of  Roger  Bertram  having  joined  the 
barons  against  King  John,  was  forfeited  in  1264  in  conse- 
quence of  Bert,  de  Mitford  having  rebelled  against  Henry  III., 
passed  to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Athole  and  to  the  Percys, 
went  back  to  the  Mitfords  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  is 
associated  with  William  Freeman  Mitford  (connected  with  John 
T.  F.  Mitford,  late  Baron  Eedesdale),  author  of  the  "History 
of  Greece,"  and  with  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  author  of  "  Our 
Village."  A  castle  was  built  in  1150-70  by  John  de  Mitford, 
and  is  still  represented  by  a  rumed  massive  keep,  with  two 
posterns  and  two  waggon-headed  vaults.  The  old  manor  house 
was  built  in  1637  out  of  materials  of  the  castle,  and  is  still 
represented  by  a  tniTeted  porch  and  some  offices.  The  pre- 
sent mansion,  the  seat  of  the  Mitford  family,  is  a  modern 
edifice  after  designs  by  Dobson.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in 
the  diocese  of  Newcastle-ou-Tyne ;  net  value,  £367  with 
residence.  The  chturch  stands  embosomed  in  trees,  is  an 
ancient  cruciform  structure  with  Norman  nave,  a  good  Nor- 
man door,  and  an  Early  English  chancel,  and  contains  effigies 
of  a  Bertram  and  a  Reveley  and  several  stained  windows. 
It  was  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  the  nave  was  for  a 
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time  roofless,  but  in  1873  it  was  thoroughly  restored  and 
enlarged. 

Mithian,  a  chapehry  in  St  Agnes,  Kea,  Kenwyn,  and 
Perranzabnloe  parishes,  Cornwall,  near  the  coast,  1|-  mile 
from  Chacewater  station  on  the  G.W.E.  It  was  constituted 
in  1846,  and  its  post  town  is  Scomer.  Population  of  the 
ecclesiastical  district,  1248.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Truro  ;  value,  £290  with  residence.  Patron,  alter- 
nately the  Crown  and  the  Bishop.  The  church  was  built  in 
1862,  is  in  the  Decorated  English  style,  cruciform,  with  W 
tower  and  spire. 

Mitton,  a  liberty  in  Penki-idge  parish,  Stafibrdshire,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  liver  Trent,  2^  miles  WNW  of  Penkiidge. 

Mitton,  a  hamlet  in  Bredon  parish,  Worcestershii'e,  2 
miles  NE  of  Tewkesbmy.  There  ai-e  remains  of  an  ancient 
chapel. 

Mitton,  Great,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  the 
W.  E.  Yorkshire,  contiguous  to  Lancashhe,  from  which  it  is 
sepai-ated  by  the  river  Ribble,  2J  miles  from  Clitberoe  sta- 
tion on  the  L.  &  Y.E.  There  is  a  post  office,  called  Mitton, 
nnder  Blackburn ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Whalley 
(R.S.)  Ai*ea  of  township,  1720  acres,  including  46  of 
water;  population,  144.  The  parish  includes  the  township 
of  Bashall  Eaves.  Acreage,  5526  ;  popnlation,  377.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Eipon  ;  net  value,  £110 
with  residence.  The  chm-ch  was  built  in  the  tune  of  Edward 
III.,  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  S  porch,  and  an  embattled 
western  tower;  it  was  restored  in  1845.  There  are  monu- 
ments to  the  Sherburnes  m  a  mortuary  chapel  on  the  N  side 
of  the  chancel. 

Mitton,  Little,  a  township  in  Whalley  parish,  Lancashire, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Hodder  and  Ribble,  contigu- 
ous to  Great  Mitton  township,  2J  miles  SW  of  Clitberoe 
station  on  the  L.  &  Y.R.  Post  town,  Blackburn ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Whalley.  The  township  includes 
the  hamlets  of  Henthorn  and  Coldcoates.  Acreage,  873  ; 
population,  96.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  AspinaU  family. 
A  cotton  mill  is  at  Henthorn.  An  inn  adjoins  the  bridge 
which  connects  this  place  with  Great  Mitton,  and  is  much 
frequented  by  anglers. 

Mitton,  Lower,  a  township  in  Kidderminster  parish, 
Worcestershire,  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  partly  also  in 
Hartlebury  parish.  The  township  includes  the  town  of 
Stourport,  and  comprises  981  acres;  population,  3504. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  includes  Upper  Mitton  and  Wilden. 
Population,  5768.  The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester;  net  value,  £340  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Vicai-  of  Kidderminster.  The  church  is  a  plain  brick  struc- 
ture. A  new  church  was  erected  in  1896,  and  there  is  a 
church  at  Wilden.  There  are  Wesleyan,  Congregational,  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels.     See  Stoukport. 

Mitton,  Upper,  a  township  in  Hartlebmy  parish,  Wor- 
cestershhe,  about  a  mile  NE  of  Stourport.  Acreage,  369  ; 
population,  1361.     There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Mixbury,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Oxfordshu'e.  The 
village  stands  near  the  boundary  with  Northamptonshire, 
the  river  Onse,  and  the  Banhmy  line  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R., 
2f  miles  SE  of  Brackley  station,  and  6  W  by  S  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  has  a  post  office  under  Brackley ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Brackley.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
hamlet  of  Fnlwell,  and  formerly  contained  the  township  of 
Woolaston,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  parish  of  Hethe. 
Acreage,  2449  ;  popnlation  of  the  civil  parish,  230 ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  239.  The  manor  belonged  at  one  time  to  Su- 
Piers  Gavestou,  the  favourite  of  Edward  II.  Traces  exist  of 
an  old  moated  castle  built  by  D'Oiley  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  probably  on  the  site  of  au  ancient  Roman 
encampment.  This  castle  of  Beaumont  formed  one  of  a 
chain  of  forts  running  through  the  Midlands,  of  which  Oxford 
remains.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ; 
gross  value,  £200  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  of  the 
Decorated  period,  consists  of  nave,  N  aisle,  and  chancel,  with 
an  embattled  western  tower,  and  contains  a  good  Norman 
doorway  with  some  curious  Runic  crosses  on  the  imposts. 
It  was  restored  by  the  Rev.  W.  Joceljii  Palmer,  for  fiftj- 
yeai-s  rector  of  Mixbury  (from  1802  to  1852).  Earl  Sel- 
borne,  his  sou,  was  born  here.  There  is  a  monument  to 
Sir  John  Wellesborne,  a  former  lord  of  the  manor,  who  was 
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Bncceeded  by  the  Bathurst  family,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
the  BatsoDS. 

Mixenden,  a  village  in  Ovenden  township,  Halifax  parish, 
W.  E.  Yorkshire,  2  miles  NNVV  of  Ovenden  village  and  rail- 
way station.  It  has  a  post  ofiice  under  Halifax ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Illiugworth.  There  are  a  Congre- 
gational chapel,  worsted  mills,  and  a  reservoir  belonging  to 
the  Halifax  Waterworks. 

Mixon,  a  shoal  off  the  coast  of  Glamorgan,  1  mile  S  of 
Humbles  Head. 

Mixon,  a  small  shoal  off  the  coast  of  Dorset,  in  the  neigh- 
bom'hood  of  Weymouth. 

Moat,  a  hamlet  in  Ightham  parish,  Kent,  S^-  miles  E  of 
Sevenoaks. 

Moat  Lane,  a  hamlet  in  Llanwnog  parish,  Montgomery- 
shire, on  the  Cambrian  railway,  at  the  junction  of  the  Llanid- 
loes, Builth,  and  Brecon  branch  with  the  main  line,  near  the 
river  Severn  and  the  Sarn  Sws  Roman  Way,  4i  miles  W  by  S 
of  Newtown.  It  has  a  railway  station  called  lloat  Lane 
Junction. 

Moat,  New.     See  Newmoat. 

Moat  Quarter,  a  village  in  Kirk  Andrews-upon-Esk 
parish,  Cumberland,  on  the  river  Esk,  at  the  boundary  with 
Scotland,  Sj  miles  N  by  E  of  Longtown  station  on  the  North 
British  railway.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Longtown  (R.S.O.)  Liddel  Strength,  of  which  only 
some  remains  exist,  was  a  strong  tower  surrounded  by  a 
double  ditch,  the  scene  of  many  a  desperate  contest  during 
the  Border  fends,  was  at  one  time  taken  by  David,  king  of 
Scotland,  when  two  sons  of  its  governor,  Sb  Walter  Selby, 
were  strangled. 

Mobberley,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cheshire.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  a  branch  of  the  river  BoUin,  3i  miles  ENE  of 
Knutsford,  and  has  a  station  on  the  Cheshire  Lmes  railway 
and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Knuts- 
ford. The  parish  comprises  6206  acres  ;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  1292  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1226.  The  manor 
belonged  anciently  to  the  Mobberleys.  A  Black  priory  was 
founded  in  1206  by  the  Mobberleys,  but  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance. The  manor  house  occupies  the  site  of  the  priory. 
Mobberiey  Old  Hall,  Newton  Hall,  and  Mobberley  New 
Hall  are  chief  residences.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester;  gross  value,  £656.  The  chm-ch  was 
built  in  the  13th  century,  has  a  tower  of  1533  erected  by 
Sir  John  Talbot,  comprises  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  porch, 
and  contains  a  carved  oak  screen,  a  piscina,  sedilia,  some 
ancient  monuments,  and  a  monumental  tablet  to  Lieutenant 
Bl.akiston  who  fell  at  Sebastopoh  It  was  thoroughly  restored 
in  1893-04.    There  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Moccas,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  on  the  river 
Wye,  5  miles  SW  by  W  of  Moorhampton  station  on  the  Here- 
ford, Hay,  and  Brecon  branch  of  the  M.R.,  aud  8  SSW  of 
Weobly.  Post  town,  Staunton-on-Wye,  under  Hereford. 
Acreage,  1190;  population,  188.  The  manor,  with  Moccas 
Court  and  much  of  the  land,  belonged  formerly  to  the 
Vaughans,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Cornewall  family.  Moccas 
Court  stands  on  an  easy  ascent  near  the  Wye,  and  has  a 
finely  wooded  park  containing  the  largest  weeping  oak  in 
England.  A  large  and  peculiar  cromlech,  called  King 
Arthui-'s  Stone,  is  on  an  eminence  adjoining  the  park ;  in- 
cludes a  main  stone  of  elliptical  form,  18  feet  long,  9  hro.id, 
and  2  thick,  now  broken  in  the  middle ;  and  oiiginally  had 
eleven  supporting  stones,  some  of  which  have  fallen.  A 
small  mound  is  near  the  cromlech.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  gi'oss  value,  £320  with  residence. 
The  church  is  ancient,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  the 
county  ;  presents  a  curious  and  primitive  appearance ;  has  a 
circular  apse  and  a  small  tower ;  and  contains  monuments 
and  stained  windows  to  the  De  Fresnes  and  tablets  to  the 
Cornewall  and  Hanbury  families,  and  a  Norman  font. 

Mochdre,  a  township  in  Llandrillo-yn-Iihos  paiish,  Den- 
bighshire, 3J  miles  ENE  of  Conway.  It  has  a  station 
(Mochdre  and  Pabo)  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  and  a  post  office 
under  Conway ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Colwyn  Bay. 

Mochdre  or  Moughtre,  a  parish  in  Montgomei7shire, 
near  the  river  Severn,  the  Caer  Sws  Roman  Way,  and  the 
boundary  with  Radnorshire,  3  miles  SW  of  Newtown.  Post 
town,  Newtown.  Acreage,  5107 ;  population,  422.  The  liv- 
ing is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net  value, 
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£182  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The- 
church  is  ancient. 

Mochras,  a  peninsula  in  Llandanwg  parish,  Merioneth- 
shire, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Artro,  2  miles  E  of  Llanbedr, 
and  3  SSW  of  Harlech.  It  becomes  an  island  at  high  tide, 
and  is  famous  for  rave  and  beautiful  shells. 

Mochros,  a  hamlet  in  Llanarth  parish,  Cardiganshire,  on 
a  small  creek,  4  miles  SW  of  AberajTon. 

Mockheggar  Hall,  a  group  of  broken  grit  stone  rocks 
resembling  a  castle  in  the  N  of  Derbyshire,  on  Stanton  Moor, 
near  Darley.  Robin  Hood's  Stride  is  on  its  top,  and  traces 
of  a  Druidical  circle,  called  the  Nine  Ladies,  are  near  it. 

Mockbeggax  Wharf,  a  coast-sand  off  the  Wirrall  shore  of 
Cheshire,  on  the  S  side  of  the  Horse  Channel  of  the  Mersey. 

Mookerkin,  a  hamlet  in  Lowes  Water  chapelry,  Cumber- 
land, 5j  miles  SSW  of  Cockermouth,  and  half  a  mile  from- 
UUock  station  on  the  Whitehaven,  Cle.ator,  and  Egremont 
Joint  railway, 

Modbtiry,  a  small  town  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire.  The 
town  stands  on  steep  declivities,  descending  to  the  bottom 
of  a  valley,  IJ  mile  E  of  the  river  Erme,  4i  miles  SSE  of 
Ivy  Bridge  station  on  the  G.W.R,,  and  lli'E  by  S  of  Ply- 
mouth, with  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  Acre- 
age of  the  civil  parish,  5874 ;  population,  1406 ;  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical, 1474.  The  town  has  a  parish  council  consisting 
of  twelve  members,  and  also  returns  three  district  councillors. 
It  dates  from  remote  times ;  was  anciently  called  Mortberry 
and  Motberia;  belonged  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  to 
Wado ;  was,  with  adjacent  fields,  the  scene  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween Royalist  and  Parliamentarian  forces.  The  town  con- 
sists chiefly  of  four  streets,  three  descending  the  hills  from 
the  cardinal  pomts  to  a  common  centre  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley;  contains  many  houses  with  slated  fronts;  presents 
a  singularly  picturesque  aspect  as  seen  from  almost  any 
neighbouring  point  of  view;  is  well  supplied  with  water 
from  three  old  granite  conduits ;  and  has  good  inns,  a 
church,  a  Baptist  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  a  literary  and 
scientific  institution.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  George, 
is  ancient,  and  was  originally  cruciform ;  consists  now  of 
nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  projecting  sacrarium,  S  porch, 
and  W  steeple — the  last  rebuilt  about  1621,  renovated  in 
1884,  and  tapering  from  the  ground  to  a  height  of  122 
feet;  has  a  curiously  sculptured  doorway  in  the  N  wall.> 
underwent  recent  repair  in  the  interior ;  and  contains  monu- 
ments of  the  Champemownes  and  the  Swetes.  The  literary 
institution  was  founded  and  endowed  in  1840  by  Mr  Richai'd 
King,  a  native  of  the  town,  who  acquired  wealth  in  America, 
and  is  a  handsome  edifice.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on 
Thursday,  a  cattle  market  on  the  second  Monday  of  every 
month,  and  a  large  fair  on  4  May.  The  manor  went  fronr 
Wado  to  the  Valletorts,  passed  to  the  Okestones  and  the 
Champernownes.  was  held  by  the  latter  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Edward  II.,  and  passed  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury to  the  Legassickes.  Modbui-y  Court,  on  a  hill  imme- 
diately W  of  the  town,  was  the  seat  of  the  Cliampernovvnes, 
where  they  lived  in  great  splendour;  was  fortified,  besieged,, 
and  captured  at  the  time  of  the  Royalist  and  Parliamentarian 
conflict  in  1642 ;  and  has  been  displaced  by  a  modern  house. 
A  Benedictine  priory,  a  cell  to  St  Peter-sur-Dive  in  Normandy, 
stood  at  Scotland  Fsirni,  was  given  by  Henry  VI.  to  Eton 
College,  and  has  left  some  traces.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  and  Sir  John  Baker, 
president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, were  natives.  The  living  is  a  -vicarage,  united  with  the 
chapelry  of  Brownstone,  in  the  diocese  of  E.xeter ;  gi'oss  value,. 
£320  with  residence.     Patron,  Eton  College. 

Moddershall,  a  village  in  Oulton  ecclesiastical  and  Stone 
civil  parish,  Staffordshire,  2i  miles  NE  of  Stone.  It  has  a 
post  office  under  Stone ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office. 
Stone.     Idle  Rocks  is  tlie  chief  residence. 

Modrydd,  a  township  in  Llanspyddid  paiisb,  Brecknock- 
shire, on  the  river  Tarrell,  under  the  Brecknock  Beacons,  2 
miles  W  of  Brecon.     Acreage,  6217;  population,  118. 

Moeddyn  Castle,  an  ancient  camp  in  the  W  of  Cardi- 
ganshire, near  the  conical  anciently-fortified  emmence  of 
Penygaer. 

Moel,  a  Welsh  word  signifying  "  bare"  or  "bald,"  used  as 
a  name  for  a  smooth  conical  or  romid-topped  hill,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  prefix  in  topographical  nomenclature. 
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Hoel  Aeliau  or  Moel  Eilio,  a  mountain  in  Snowdonia, 
Carnarvonshire,  4|-  miles  NW  by  W  of  Snowdon,  and  6  SE 
of  CarnaiTon.  It  rises  to  an  altitude  of  2382  feet,  overhangs 
Llyn  Dwythwch,  and  contains  iron  pyrites. 

Moel  Arthur,  a  summit  of  the  Clwydian  Hills  on  the 
mutual  boundary  of  Denbighshire  aud  Flintshire,  6  miles  E 
of  Denbigh.  It  rises  to  an  altitude  of  1491  feet,  and  is 
crowned  with  an  ancient  British  camp  defended  by  two  very 
deep  ditches. 

Moel  Fammau,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual  border  of 
Flintshire  and  Denbigbshh-e,  4  miles  W  by  S  of  Mold.  It 
has  an  altitude  of  1823  feet,  and  -was  crowned  with  the 
Jubilee  Tower,  erected  in  1810  by  the  gentlemen  of  Flint- 
shire to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  year  of  George  III.'s  reign. 
Though  partly  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  1862,  very  ample 
remains  of  the  tower,  originally  160  feet  high,  still  stand. 

Moelfelliarth,  a  township  in  Llangadfan  parish,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, 6|-  miles  NW  of  Llanfair. 

Hoelfre,  a  township  iu  Llansiiin  parish,  Denbighshire, 
7^  miles  SW  of  Chirk.  It  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office ; 
money  order  office,  Llansiiin. 

Moelfre,  a  hill  in  the  W  of  Merionethshire,  2  miles  SE 
■of  Harlech.     Numerous  tumuli  are  on  its  skirts. 

Moel  Guidon,  a  mountain  in  the  NW  of  Merionethshire, 
near  Festiniog.  It  is  named  from  the  eagle,  and  it  has  an 
ancient,  well-preserved,  triple-walled  British  camp. 

Moel  Hebog,  a  mountain  in  the  S  of  Carnarvonshire,  2 
miles  WSW  of  Beddgelert.  It  is  named  from  the  hawk ;  it 
rises  to  an  altitude  of  2578  feet,  and  is  bold  and  abrupt  in 
character. 

Moel  Morfid,  a  mountain  in  the  S  of  Denbighshire,  4 
miles  NW  of  Llangollen.     It  lias  an  altitude  of  1804  feet. 

Moel  Orthrwm  or  Moel  Offrwm,  a  mountain  in  the  W 
of  Merionethshue,  2^  miles  NE  of  Dolgelly,  aud  6^  NE  of 
Cader  Idris.  It  rises  to  an  altitude  of  1328  feet,  commands 
fine  views,  overhangs  Nannau  Park,  and  is  strongly  fortified 
with  a  stone  rampart,  enclosing  traces  of  cyttiau,  and  guarded 
by  buildings  at  its  two  entrances. 

Moel  Siabod,  a  mountain  iu  the  E  of  Carnarvonslm-e, 
2k  miles  SSW  of  Capel  Curig,  and  6^  E  of  Snowdon.  It 
rises  to  an  altitude  of  2865  feet;  has  easy  gradients  up 
most  of  the  N  and  the  W  sides ;  breaks  precipitously  down 
on  the  E  side,  overhanging  there  the  tarn  of  Llyn-y-foel ; 
commands  magnificent  and  extensive  views ;  and  forms  a 
very  gi-and  feature  in  reaches  of  the  scenery  seen  from  the  E. 

Moelwyn,  a  mountain  in  the  S  of  Carnarvonshire,  3| 
miles  NW  by  W  of  Festiniog.  It  has  an  altitude  of  2529 
feet,  and  has  a  rugged  and  very  broken  surface  on  the  E 
and  the  N  sides,  with  intermixtures  of  bold  projection  and 
deep  cwm. 

Moel-y-Dolwen,  an  ancient  camp  in  Montgomeryshire, 
511  the  valley  of  the  Eira,  8  miles  W  of  Llanfair.  It  has  an 
oblong  form,  and  is  about  300  feet  in  length. 

Moel-y-Don,  a  fen-y  on  the  Menai  Strait,  near  the  Bri- 
tannia Bridge.  Part  of  Edward  I 's  army  crossed  it  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  in  1282,  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from 
the  AVelsh. 

Moel-y-Gaer,  a  summit  of  the  Halkin  Mountains  in 
Flintshire,  4  miles  NNW  of  Mold.  It  has  au  altitude  of 
1050  feet,  and  is  crowned  by  a  well-preserved  ancient  British 
fortification,  circular  in  form,  588  feet  in  diameter,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart. 

Moel-y-Wyddfa,  the  highest  peak  of  Snowdon,  in  Car- 
narvonshire. It  is  the  highest  ground  in  Wales,  higher  than 
any  in  England,  has  an  altitude  of  3671  feet,  and  bears  on 
its  top  the  mark  of  the  ordnance  snn'ey.  Its  name  signifies 
"  the  conspicuous  summit."     See  Snowdon. 

Moggerhanger,  Muggerhanger,  or  Morhanger,  a  vil- 
lage, a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Beds.  The 
village  stands  1  mile  SSW  of  Blnnham  station  on  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.,  14  W  of  the  river  Ivel,  and  4J  miles  NW  by  N 
of  Biggleswade,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Sandy ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Blunham.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Charlton,  and  was  constituted  in 
1860.  Acreage  of  the  township,  1815;  population,  430; 
of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  392.  Morhanger  Park  is  a  fine 
mansion  in  the  Classic  style,  beautifully  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  well-wooded  pai-k.  St  John's  is  a  chief  residence.  The 
living  is  a  vicaiage  in  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  net  value,  i:81 
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with  residence.  The  church  was  built  in  1861  by  Mrs 
Dawkins  as  a  memorial  to  her  deceased  husband ;  is  a  beau- 
tiful building  in  the  Early  .Norman  style,  of  Kempston  stone 
and  Silsoe  red  sandstone,  with  pillars  of  Ancaster  .stone ; 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  apsidal  chancel,  with 
a  central  tower ;  and  contains  a  splendid  brass  monument  to 
the  Rev  E.  H.  Dawkins,  over  his  remains. 

Moira,  a  village  in  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  pai-ish,  adjacent 
to  the  M.E.  and  to  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Canal,  IJ  mile 
E  of  the  boundary  with  Derbyshire,  and  3^  miles  WSW  of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  It  has  a  station  on  the  railway,  and 
many  of  its  inhabitants  ai'e  employed  in  coal  mines. 

Molash  or  Moldash,  a  village  aud  a  parish  in  Kent,  The 
village  stands  among  bills,  3J  miles  WSW  of  Chilham  sta- 
tion on  the  S.E.E.,  and  6  N  by  E  of  Ashford,  is  a  small 
straggling  place, and  has  a  post  oflice  under  Canterbury;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Chilham.  Acreage  of  parish, 
1461;  population,  271.  The  great  wood,  called  King's  Wood 
and  Challock  Wood,  Kes  to  the  S.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  value,  £130  with  residence. 
The  chm'ch  consists  of  aisle  and  chancel,  is  good,  and  has 
an  ancient  Norman  font.     There  is  a  small  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Mold,  a  town  and  a  parish  in  FUntshire.  The  town  stands 
in  a  fertile  hollow,  on  the  river  Alyn,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
mineral  region,  near  the  S  end  of  the  Halkin  Mountains,  1^ 
mile  W  of  Wats  dyke,  4  miles  E  by  N  of  the  Moel  Fammau 
summit  of  the  Clwydian  Hills,  and  lOj  W  by  S  of  Chester  ; 
consists  chiefly  of  four  long  streets  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  has  a  head  post  office,  and  a  railway  station  on 
the  L.  &  N.W.R.  and  the  Wrexham,  Mold,  and  Connah's 
Quay  railway.  The  court-house  or  shire  hall  is  a  good 
recent  edifice.  The  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  here. 
There  is  a  good  market-hall,  including  a  fine  assembly-room 
on  the  upper  floor.  There  are  also  library  and  reading-rooms, 
two  banks,  a  cottage  hospital,  a  Jesuit  college,  a  police  sta- 
tion, and  a  cemetery.  The  church  is  mainly  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century,  has  a  S  aisle  and  a  tower  of  later 
date,  was  restored  and  altered  in  1856  by  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott, 
has  windows  of  very  rich  and  varied  stained  glass  (one  erected 
in  1894  in  memory  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  CecU  Raikes,  M.P., 
postmaster -general),  and  contains  monuments  of  Bishop 
Warton  Davies  of  Llanerch  and  Dr  Wynn  of  Tower,  and 
the  grave  of  Wilson  the  painter.  There  are  Congregational, 
Baptist,  Calvinistic  and  Primitive  Methodist,  Wesleyan,  and 
Roman  Catholic  chapels.  An  ancient  castle  stood  on  Bailey 
Hill,  at  the  top  of  the  town  ;  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Eustace  de  Cruer;  was  stormed  and  taken  in  1144  by 
Owen  Gwynedd,  was  destroyed  by  Owen  Glendower;  was 
soon  afterwards  rebuilt;  was  taken  in  1267  by  a  Welsh 
force,  and  again  in  1322  by  Su-  Griffith  Llwyd ;  was  again 
restored ;  became  the  property  of  the  Monaltos,  who  took 
their  name  from  mous  altuSy  or  "  the  high  hill,"  on  which 
the  castle  stood ;  and  passed  from  them  to  the  Stanleys. 
The  Earl  De  Montalt  takes  his  title  from  Mold.  This  old 
title  has  recently  been  revived  in  the  person  of  Viscount 
Hawarden  in  IreLind.  A  spot  about  a  mile  to  the  W,  called 
Maes-Garmon,  was  the  scene  of  a  b.<ittle  in  448,  when  the 
Britons  under  Germanus  gained  the  "  Victoria  Allelui.atica  " 
against  the  united  forces  of  the  Saxons  and  Picts.  A  stone 
column  was  erected  here  in  1736  to  commemorate  that  vic- 
tory, and  a  gold  corslet,  3  feet  7  inches  long,  was  found  in 
1833.  Rhual  House,  adjacent  to  that  battlefield,  is  a  gabled 
structure  of  the  17th  centm-y.  A  weekly  market  is  held 
in  the  town  on  Wednesday  and  Satm'day,  and  fairs  are  held 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  month.  Woollen  cloth  w,is 
formerly  manufactured,  but  the  chief  industiy  now  is  in 
connection  with  tin-plate  works,  collieries,  and  lead  mines. 
Nailmaking  and  malting  are  caiTied  on.  The  town  is  the 
seat  of  sessions  aud  assizes,  and  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
moval to  it  of  the  assizes  and  county  business  it  is  now,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  :,apital  of  Flintshire.  It  also 
unites  with  Flint,  Holywell,  Caergwrle,  Caerwys,  Overton, 
Rhnddlan,  and  St  Asaph  in  sending  a  member  to  Pariiament. 
Population,  4467. 

The  palish  contains  also  the  townships  of  Arddynwent, 
Argoed,  Bistre,  Broncoed,  Gwemafield,  Gwysaney,  Harts- 
heath,  Hendi-ebiifa,  Leeswood,  and  Llwynegrin.  Acreage, 
15,091  of  land  and  66  of  water;  population  of  the  civil 
Darish,  12,397 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  6497.     Tower,  Nerquis 
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Hall,  Gwysaney,  Hartslieath,  Pentrehobin,  and  Plas  Teg  are 
old  seats.  Tower  stands  li  mile  S  of  the  town,  belonged  for 
a  considerable  time  to  the  Wynnes,  passed  to  the  Eytons,  is 
a  tall  raachicolated  and  embattled  tower  of  the  early  part  of  the 
loth  centru-y,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  dwelling-house  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne.  Nerquis  Hall  was  built  by  one  of  the 
Wynnes  in  1638.  Many  acres  of  land  here,  previously  of 
small  value,  were  planted  with  different  kinds  of  trees  by  the 
late  Dr  Thacker.iy  of  Chester.  There  are  numerous  tumuli. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  net 
value,  £217  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph.  Bistre,  Gwernafield,  Nerquis,  Tryddyn,  and  Pout 
Bleiddyn  form  separate  ecclesiastical  parishes. 

Moldash.     See  Molash. 

Mold  Green  or  Mould  Green,  a  populous  suburb  and 
one  of  the  wards  of  the  county  borough  of  Huddersfield,  in 
the  W.  R.  Yorkshire.  It  forms  part  of  D.alton  township,  was 
constituted  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  1864,  and  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegi'aph  office  under  Huddersfield.  1  here 
ai'e  gasworks  and  extensive  chemical  works,  and  cotton-spin- 
ning, doubling,  and  bleaching,  and  the  manufacture  of  fancy 
woollens,  dresses,  and  other  fabrics  are  carried  on  Popu- 
lation of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  6478.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Wakefield ;  gross  value,  £281  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Rector  of  Kirkheaton.  There  .are  Con- 
gregational, United  Free  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Mole,  The,  a  rivulet  of  North  Devonshire,  rising  under 
Span  Head,  near  the  boundary  with  Somerset,  running  about 
10  miles  southward,  past  North  Molton  and  Sonth  Molton, 
into  confluence  with  the  Bray  at  Saterleigh,  whence  the 
united  stream  goes  4  miles  southward  to  the  Taw  at  Newn- 
ham  Bridge. 

Mole,  The,  a  river  partly  of  Sussex  but  chiefly  of  Suney. 
It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several  runnels,  issuing  from  the 
forest  of  Tilgate,  acquires  appreciable  volume  within  Horley 
parish,  on  the  S  border  of  Surrey ;  runs  thence  north-west- 
ward to  the  vicinity  of  Dorking,  enters  there  one  of  the  defiles 
of  the  great  bai'rier  downs  which  extend  across  Sun-ey; 
traverses  a  romantic  reach  through  that  defile,  and  past  the 
foot  of  Boxhill,  and  proceeds  northward,  past  Leatherhead, 
with  circuitous  detour  round  Cobham,  and  past  the  vicinity  of 
Esher,  to  the  Thames  opposite  Hampton  Court.  Its  length 
of  course  is  about  30  miles.  Milton  calls  it  the  "  Sullen 
Mole ;"  Thomson  calls  it  the  "  Silent  Mole  ;"  and  Spencer 
speaks  of  it  as — 


Mole  Cop.     See  Mow  Cop. 

Molehill  Green,  two  places  in  Essex,  respectively  3J 
miles  SW  of  Braintree  and  4J  NW  of  Dunmow. 

Molescroft  or  Moscroft,  a  %-illage  and  a  township  in 
Beverley  St  John  parish,  in  the  E.  R.  Yorkshire,  1  mile  NW 
of  Beverley  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town  and  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Beverley.  Acreage  of  township, 
1360  ;  population,  196. 

Molesdon,  a  township  in  Mitford  parish,  Northumber- 
land, 3J  miles  WSW  of  Morpeth  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post 
town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Morpeth.  Acre- 
age, 827  ;  population,  32. 

Molesey  or  Moulsey,  East,  a  village  and  a  p.arish  in 
Svu^ey.  The  viUage  stands  on  the  river  Mole  at  its  influx  to 
the  Thames,  and  at  Hampton  Court  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.  R. , 
opposite  Hampton  Court  Palace,  2J  miles  WSW  of  Kings- 
ton ;  it  takes  its  name  from  a  quondam  "  eye  "  or  island 
in  the  Mole  (Mole's  Eye),  is  a  rapidly-increasing  place,  and 
has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  Acreage  of  the 
civil  painsh,  781 ;  population,  4666 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
2458.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  it  has  an 
urban  district  council  consisting  of  twenty-one  members. 
Numerous  villas  and  other  genteel  houses  stud  the  outskirts 
of  the  village  and  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  is  a  very 
favourite  resort  of  excursionists  owing  to  its  proximity  to 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  Bushcy  Park,  and  the  river.  The 
river  abounds  here  in  the  beautiful  willow-shaded  "aits," 
and  a  level  meadow  along  its  side  between  East  Molesey 
and  West  Molesey  bears  the  name  of  Molesey  Hm-st,  is 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  prize  ring,  and  contains  the  race- 
course for  Hurst  Park  Club  races.  The  press  which  printed 
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I  the  celebrated  Mar-prelate  tracts  about  1588,  called  by  Fuller 
the  "  vag.ibond  press,"  was  first  set  up  at  Molesey.  Largo 
corn  .and  saw  mills  are  on  the  Mole.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  gi-oss  value,  £190  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  King's  College,  Cambridge.  The  church  is 
Later  English,  comprises  nave  and  chancel,  and  contains  a 
curious  brass  of  Standen,  cupbearer  of  Darnley.  The  build- 
ing was  enlai-ged  in  1884.  A  section  of  the  parish,  called 
St  Paul's,  was  constituted  a  separate  charge  in  1856,  and 
the  living  of  it  is  a  vicarage  of  the  value  of  £100.  The 
Princess  Frederica's  Convalescent  Home  is  in  the  parish. 
There  are  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Molesey  or  Moulsey,  West,  a  village  and  a  p.irish  in 
Surrey.  The  village  stands  near  the  river  Thames,  I5  mile 
N  by  W  of  Hampton  Court  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  and 
3J  miles  W  by  S  of  Kingston,  is  a  small  but  pleasant  place,and 
has  a  post  office  under  Kingston ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  East  MoiUsey.  Acreage  of  parish,  737 ;  population, 
730.  The  parish  council  consists  of  seven  members.  Mole- 
sey Grove  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  Wilson  Croker.  There  are  several  other  good  resi- 
dences and  some  market  gardens.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  value,  £220  with  residence. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1843  and  enlarged  in  1860,  re- 
tains the  tower  of  a  previous  edifice,  comprises  N  aisle  and 
chancel,  and  contains  a  Later  English  font.  It  was  restored 
in  1878. 

Molesworth,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
adjacent  to  Northamptonshire,  5^  miles  ESE  of  Tlirapston, 
and  3i  NW  of  Kimbolton  station  on  the  Kettering  and  Cam- 
bridge" branch  of  the  M.E.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Thrap- 
ston  ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Catworth.  Acreage, 
1787  ;  population,  173.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Wdstead 
family.  A  tract  in  the  N  is  called  Jlolesworth  Wold.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ely  ;  net  value,  £67  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  building  of  stone  chiefly  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel  (a  fine  specimen  of  Early 
English  work),  with  a  tower.  The  south  porch  was  built  in 
1890.     The  church  was  restored  in  1884-85. 

Molfre,  a  hamlet  in  Llandefeilog  parish,  Carmarthenshire, 
4  miles  N  of  Kidwelly. 

MoUand,  a  parish,  with  a  scattered  vill.age,  in  Devonshire, 
near  the  boundary  with  Somerset,  6^  miles  ENE  of  South 
Molton,  with  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.  188  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  has  a  post  office  under  South  Molton ;  money  order 
office,  North  Molton  ;  telegi-aph  office,  South  Molton.  Acre- 
age, 6262  ;  poptdation  of  the  civil  parish,  632  ;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 954.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Bottreaux  family, 
and  is  sometimes  called  Molland  Bottreaux;  it  afterwards 
passed  to  the  Hungerfords  and  the  Courtenays,  and  belongs 
now  to  the  Throckmorton  family.  West  Molland,  about  a 
mile  from  the  village,  is  a  fine  old  mansion.  About  1700 
acres  are  moorland  or  common.  An  ancient  camp  is  under 
Molland  Down.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Knowstone,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  value,  £490 
with  residence.  The  chnrch  is  Later  English;  comprises 
nave,  N  aisle,  and  chancel ;  .and  contains  monuments  of  the 
Courtenays,  and  one  of  the  Rev.  D.  Berry. 

MoUington,  a  parish,  formerly  in  Oxfordshue  and  War- 
wickshire, but  for  administrative  purposes  it  is  now  wholly 
in  Oxfordshire,  If  mile  NW  of  Cropredy  station  on  the  Ox- 
ford and  Birmingham  section  of  the  G.W.R.,  and  4J  miles  N 
by  W  of  Banhm-y.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Banbury ; 
money  9rder  and  telegi-aph  office,  Farnborough.  Acreage, 
1441';  population,  244.  The  liring  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Oxford;  net  value,  £130  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of 
stone  in  the  Early  English  and  Decorated  styles,  consisting  of 
chancel,  nave,  N  aisle,  S  porch,  and  a  western  Pei-pendi- 
cular  tower.  It  has  a  Transition  Norman  font  and  some 
ancient  monuments. 

Mollington  Banastre.     See  Mollixgton,  Little. 

MoUington,  Great,  or  Mollington  Tarrant,  a  township, 
with  a  straggling  village,  in  Backford  parish,  Cheshire,  un 
the  Shropshu-e  Union  Canal,  2i  miles  NNW  of  Chester.  It 
has  a  station,  called  Mollington,  on  the  Birkenhead  railway, 
and  a  post  office  under  Chester ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Great  Saughall.  Acreage,  832;  population,  224. 
289 
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MoUington  Hall  is  the  chief  residence,  aud  stands  in  a  beau- 
tiful park  with  a  fine  sheet  of  water. 

MoUington,  Little,  or  Mollington  Banastre,  a  town- 
ship in  Chester  St  Maiy-ou-the-Hill  parish,  Cheshire,  1  mile 
SW  of  MoUiugtou  station  on  the  Bii-kenhead  railway  and 
2  NW  of  Chester.  Post  town,  Chester.  Acreage,  250  ; 
population,  53. 

Mollington  Tarrant.     See  Mollixgton,  Great. 

Molosbirry  Hill,  an  eminence  in  the  N  of  Beds,  2  miles 
NNE  of  Bedford. 

Mols  Croft  or  Moulds  Croft,  a  place  in  the  SW  of 
Herts,  4j  miles  NW  of  Eickmansworth. 

Molton  or  Moulton,  a  hamlet  in  LlancaiTan  parish,  Gla- 
morgan, 4  miles  SE  of  Cowbridge. 

Molton,  North,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire. 
The  village  stands  partly  on  a  hili  slope,  partly  in  a  valley, 
on  the  river  Mole,  3J  miles  NNE  of  South  Molton,  and  2i 
from  South  Molton  station  on  the  G.W.E. ;  takes  its  name 
from  the  Mole,  by  coiTuption  of  Mole  Town,  consists  of 
close-built  thatched  houses  and  whitewashed  cottages,  with 
a  few  respectable  dweUings ;  was  once  a  market-town, 
and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  South  Molton ; 
telegraph  office,  South  Molton ;  cattle  fairs  on  the  Wednes- 
day after  12  May  and  the  last  Wednesd.ay  of  Oct.  The 
parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Heasley,  Ben  Twitchen, 
Flittou,  Higher  Fyldon,  Lower  Fyldon,  Upcott,  and  Wals- 
cott.  Acreage,  15,046;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
1307;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1501.  The  parish  council  con- 
sists of  eleven  members.  Coiu't  House,  an  old  ivied  man- 
sion, belonged  formerly  to  the  Earl  of  Morley,  and  belongs 
now  to  Lord  Poltimore.  The  scenery  throughout  the  parish, 
and  around  it,  up  to  the  skirts  of  Exmoor,  is  picturesque. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  and  is  united  with  the  vicarage  of 
Twitchen,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  gi-oss  value,  £240  with 
residence.  Patron,  Lord  Poltimore.  The  church  is  ancient, 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  nearly  100 
feet  high,  was  restored  in  1885,  and  contains  a  finely-carved 
oak  pulpit,  an  octagonal  font,  a  richly  decorated  screen,  and 
monuments  of  the  Bampfyldes  and  the  Pai-kers.  There  ai'e 
chapels  for  Wesleyans,  an  almshouse,  and  a  social  club. 

Molton  Road,  South,  a  railway  station  in  Devonshu-e, 
on  the  L.  &  S.W.K.,  11  miles  SE  by  S  of  Bai-nstaple  and 
197  miles  from  Loudon. 

Molton,  South.     See  South  Molton. 

Molyneux  Brow,  a  railway  station  in  Lancashire,  on  the 
L.  &  Y.E.,  4j  miles  NW  by  N  of  Manchester. 

Mona.     See  Anglesey. 

Mona  Castle,  a  quondam  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl, 
now  a  hotel,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  Douglas  Bay,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  NNE  of  Douglas.   It  was  erected  in  1802. 

Monachlogddu,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  under  Pre- 
celly  Mountain,  at  the  head  of  East  Cleddau  river,  6i  miles 
N  of  Clynderwen  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  and  OJ  N  olf  Nai-- 
berth.  Post  town,  Haverfordwest.  Acreage,  6089  ;  popu- 
lation, 414.  Much  of  the  land  is  waste.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  ;  net  value,  £238 

Mona  Mine.     See  Amlwch. 

Monaughty,  a  village  in  Bleddfa  parish,  Radnorshire,  5 
miles  SW  of  Knighton.  It  has  a  post  oiBce  under  Llanganllo 
(E.S.O.)  ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Knighton. 

Monckton,  Devonshire,  Dui'ham,  Kent,  and  Pembroke- 
shire.    See  MOKKTON. 

Monckton  Bishop.     See  Bishop  Mosktos. 

Monckton  Combe,  a  parish  in  Somerset,  on  the  Somerset 
Coal  Canal,  near  the  Fosse  Way,  1  mile  from  Limpley  Stoke 
station  on  the  G.W.E.,  1  from  Midford  station  on  the  Somer- 
set and  Dorset  railway,  and  2^  miles  SSE  of  Bath.  Post 
town,  Bath ;  money  order  office.  Combe  Down ;  telegr.aph 
office,  Limpley  Stoke.  Acreage,  686;  population,  1760. 
For  parish  couucU  purposes  the  parish  is  divided  into  two 
wards — Monckton  Combe  and  Combe  Down,  the  former 
returning  three  and  the  latter  six  members.  Bath  stone  is 
quarried.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bath 
.lud  Wells ;  net  value,  £75  with  residence.  The  church  is 
Early  English,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1866.  The  vicarage  of 
Combe  Down  is  a  separate  benefice.  There  is  a  Congrega- 
tional cjiapel. 

Monckton  Deverill.     See  Devekili,  Monckton. 

Monckton  Farleigh,  &c.  See  Momkton  Fakleigh,  &c. 
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Monckton-up-Wimbome.     See  Crasborne. 

Mouday-Dean-Bottom,  a  place  in  the  S  of  Bucks,  2 
miles  NW  of  Great  Marlow. 

Monewden,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Suffolk,  near  tb& 
river  Deben,  7  miles  WNW  of  Wickham  Market,  and  5  SW 
from  Framlingham  station  on  the  G.E.E.  Post  town  and 
money  order  and  telegi'aph  office,  Wickham  Market.  Acre- 
age, 1011 ;  population,  203.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Austin  family.  The  living  is  a  rectory  m  the  diocese  of 
Norwich;  net  value,  £210  with  residence.  The  church, 
which  contains  a  peal  of  six  bells  and  two  ancient  brasses  to 
the  Eeve  family,  is  a  building  of  flint  in  the  Gothic  style. 

Moneybury  Hill,  a  place  in  Aldbury  parish,  Herts,  3J- 
miles  NE  of  Tring. 

Mongehajn,  Great,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The 
village  stands  2  miles  WSW  of  Deal,  and  1  mile  from  Wal- 
mer  station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R.,  takes  its  name  by  corruption 
from  Monk-ham,  signifying  "  Monks  village ; "  was  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  a  considerable  market-town ;  retains  in  its 
centre  a  space  called  the  Market-place,  and  has  a  post  office 
under  Deal ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  DeaL  Acreage 
of  parish,  806  ;  population,  701.  The  parish  council  consists 
of  seven  members — four  for  the  western  and  three  for  the 
eastern  division  of  Walmer.  For  ecclesiastical  purposes  the 
eastern  division,  with  a  population  of  over  300,  was  joined 
to  Walmer  by  Order  in  Council  dated  1894.  The  manor 
belonged  anciently  to  St  Augustine's,  Canterbury.  Some 
remains  exist  of  an  ancient  mansion  of  the  Crayfords.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbmy  ;  value,  £320 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy. 
The  chm"ch,  originally  Norman,  is  mainly  Early  Englishy 
has  a  lofty  tower  of  later  date,  about  the  time  of  Henry  I., 
covered  with  ivy  and  commanding  an  extensive  view,  was 
well  restored  about  1851,  and  contams  interesting  sedUia  and 
piscina.  John  Potter,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Elias  Sydall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  were  at  one  tune 

Mongeham,  Little,  a  paiish  in  Kent,  2J  miles  WSW  of 
Deal,  and  1^  mUe  from  Walmer  station  ou  the  L.C.  &  D.E. 
Post  town,  Deal.  Acreage,  1147 ;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  176 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  304.  The  manor  was 
given  in  760  by  Aldiic,  king  of  Kent,  to  St  Augustine's, 
Canterbury.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  in  1868  with 
Sutton-by-Dover,  iu  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  value,  £290 
with  residence.     Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy. 

Mongewell,  a  village  and  a  parish  iu  Oxfordshire,  on  the 
river  Thames,  at  the  boundary  with  Berks,  IJ  mile  S  of 
Wallingford  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  and  12  miles  NW  by  N 
of  Eeading.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Wallingford.  Acreage,  1654  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
177 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  118.  The  manor  belonged  at 
Domesday  to  Eoger  de  Lacy.  Mongewell  House  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  Dr  Banington,  bishop  of  Durham.  The 
present  mansion  is  a  modern  building  standing  in  80  acres 
of  grounds.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ox- 
ford ;  net  value,  £225  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  neat 
building  of  flint  and  rubble  in  the  Norman  style,  and  con- 
tains a  monument  to  a  Saunders,  and  a  tablet  to  the  wife  of 
Bishop  Bamngton. 

Monington  or  Monnington,  a  hamlet  in  Vowchurch 
palish,  Herefordshire,  10  miles  WSW  of  Hereford. 

Monington,  a  paiish  in  Pembrokeshu-e,  near  the  coast,  3 
miles  SW  of  Cardigan  railway  station.  Post  town,  Cardi- 
gan. Acreage,  1028  ;  population,  81.  An  ancient  family 
of  the  same  name  as  the  parish  long  resided  here.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Dog- 
maels,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's.  The  church  was  erected 
in  1844. 

Monington-upon-Wye.    See  Monnington-upon-Wye. 

Monk  Bretton.     See  Bretton,  Mosk. 

Monken  Hadley.     See  Hadley,  Middlesex. 

Monkey  Island.     See  Bray. 

Monk  Fryston,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in 
W.  E.  Yorkshire.  The  township  lies  on  the  G.N.E.,  half 
a  mile  S  of  Mihtord  Junction  station,  and  6J  miles  NNE  of 
Pontefract.  It  has  a  post  .and  money  order  office  under 
South  Milford  (E.S.O.) ;  telegraph  office.  South  Milford. 
Ai-ea  of  township,  1759  acres;  population,  500.  The  Earl 
of  Londesborough  is  lord  of  the  manor.     The  parish  contains- 
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also  the  townships  of  Hillam  and  Bm-ton  Salmon.  Jlonk 
Fryston  Hall  and  The  Park  are  chief  residences.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  York;  net  value,  £274.  Patron, 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  church  is  an  old  building  in  the 
Early  English  style,  and  has  been  thoroughly  restored.  There 
are  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  which  was  enlarged  in  1876,  a 
cemetery  opened  in  1874,  and  a  reading-room  and  institute, 
with  lending  hbrary. 

Hoiik  Hesledon,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Dm-ham. 
The  township  stands  on  the  side  of  a  deep  wooded  valley,  IJ 
mile  from  the  sea,  1  from  Castle  Eden  station  on  the  K.E.E., 
and  6J  miles  NW  of  Hartlepool.  It  includes  Castle  Eden 
Colliery,  and  comprises  2514  acres  of  land  and  249  of  water 
and  foreshore  ;  population,  3819.  The  parish  contains  also 
the  townships  of  Button  Henry  and  Sheraton-with-Hulani. 
Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  ofEce,  Castle  Eden 
(R.S.O.)  Acreage,  6884;  population,  7143.  Hardwicke 
Hall  is  a  chief  residence.  The  livings  of  St  Mary  and  St 
John  ai"e  vicarages  in  the  diocese  of  Durham ;  net  value 
of  St  Mary's,  £350  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Dm'ham.  Gross  value  of  St  John's,  £216. 
Patron,  the  Bishop.  The  pai-ish  church  (St  Mary's)  is  a 
small  aucient  building,  and  has  a  bell-turret.  The  church 
of  St  John,  erected  m  1882,  is  a  building  in  the  Early  Eng- 
lish style.  Populations  of  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  are 
1008  and  3544  respectively.  There  are  also  Wesleyan,  New 
Connexion,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  a  literary  insti- 
tute, a  cemetery  under  the  control  of  a  burial  board,  and  a 

Monkhill,  formerly  a  separate  township,  but  in  1892, 
under  a  Local  Government  Board  Order,  amalgamated  with 
Pontefraot  parish,  W.  E.  Yorkshii-e.  It  lies  on  the  E  side  of 
Castle  Hill,  adjoining  Pontefract,  and  has  a  station  on  the 
L.  &  Y.E.    The  Grange  of  St  John's  priory  was  formerly  here. 

Wonk  Hopton.     See  Hoptos,  Monk. 

Monkland,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Herefordshire,  on 
the  river  Arrow,  3  miles  SW  by  W  of  Leominster.  Post 
town,  Leominster.  Acreage,  1108;  population,  207.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Bengough  family.  A  Benedictine 
priory,  a  cell  to  Conches  Abbey  in  Xormandy,  was  founded 
here  in  the  time  of  Wilhara  Etifus  by  Ralph  Toni,  and  was 
given  at  the  suppression  of  ahen  priories  to  the  Dean  and 
Canons  of  Windsor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Hereford  ;  net  value,  £163  with  residence.  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor.  The  chmch  is  Early  English, 
and  was  rebuilt  in  1866  by  Street,  when  a  reredos  of  alabaster 
and  Purbeck  marble  was  erected,  a  new  altar  and  pulpit  added, 
and  the  E  window  filled  with  stained  glass. 

Monkleigh,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire.  The 
village  stands  on  high  gi'ound  above  the  river  Torridge,  3 
miles  NW  by  W  of  Torrington,  and  4i  S  by  E  of  Bideford 
station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  belonged  to  Jlontacute  monas- 
tery, and  took  thence  the  name  of  Jlonkleigh  by  conniption 
of  Monk  Leasne.  It  has  a  post  oiSce  under  Toi-rington ; 
money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Torrington.  Acreage  of 
parish,  2171;  population,  429.  The  manorpassed  by  purchase 
after  the  Reformation  to  the  Coffins.  Annery  House,  a  fine 
mansion  overlooking  the  picturesque  village  of  Wear  Gifford, 
belonged  formerly  to  Chief  Justice  Su-  W.  Haukford.  There 
is  a  large  earthenware  manufactory.  The  living  is  a  vicaj^age 
in  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  value,  £150  with  residence.  The 
church  is  ancient,  in  fan:  condition,  has  a  S  aisle  belongmg 
to  the  Annery  estate  and  rebuilt  in  1829,  and  contains  a 
screen,  two  brasses,  a  monument  to  Sir  W.  Hankford,  and  a 
tablet  to  Major  A.  S.  Willet,  who  served  and  died  m  the 
Crunea.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Monknash,  a  pai-ish  in  Glamorgan,  near  the  Nash  light 
on  Bristol  Channel,  5  miles  SW  of  Cowbridge.  Post  town, 
Cowbridge ;  money  order  ofiice,  Wick ;  telegraph  office, 
Llantwit  Major.  Acreage,  1425  of  land  and  154  of  fore- 
shore ;  population,  90.  The  manor  was  given  by  Eichard 
de  Grenville  to  Neath  Abbey.  There  are  ruins  of  a  monastic 
barn  and  other  buildings.  Coombe  House  is  the  chief  resi- 
dence. The  living  is  a  ricarage  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff; 
net  value,  £72.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  was  partially 
restored  in  1891. 

Monk  Okehampton.     See  Okehampton,  Monk. 

Monkridge,  a  township  in  Elsdon  parish,  Northumber- 
land, on  the  river  Eeed,  7  miles  NE  of  Belhngham  station 
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on  the  North  British  railway.  Acreage,  5800  ;  population, 
50.  An  old  mansion  here  was  the  seat  of  the  DeLisles,  and 
is  now  a  farmhouse. 

Monks  Bay,  a  cove  on  the  SE  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
IJ  mile  E  by  N  of  Ventnor.  It  was  the  landing-place  of 
one  of  the  three  detachments  of  the  French  invading  force 
in  1545. 

Monks  Coppenhall,  a  township  in  Church  Coppenhall 
pai-ish,  Cheshire,  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  borough 
of  Crewe.    Acreage,  1336;  population,  28,761.    See  Crewe. 

Monkseaton,  a  township  in  Tynemouth  parish,  North- 
umberland, 2^  miles  NNW  of  North  Shields,  with  a  station 
on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Whitley.  Acreage,  1110;  population,  5C4.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  stump 
of  an  ancient  cross  called  the  Monk's  stone  is  here,  and  a 
gallows  of  the  prior  of  Tynemouth  formerly  stood  near  it. 
There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  a  large  brewery. 

Monks  Eleigh,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Suffolk.  The 
village  stands  near  the  river  Brett,  2  miles  W  of  Bildeston, 
and  4|-  SE  from  Lavenham  station  on  the  G.E.R.,  and  has  a 
post  office  under  Bildeston  (S.O.) ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph 
office,  Bildeston.  The  parish  comprises  2099  acres;  popu- 
lation, 547.  There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of  seven 
members.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbuiy.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ely; 
net  value,  £360  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  church  is  a  neat  building  of  flint  and 
stone  in  the  Decorated  style,  with  a  fine  embattled  western 
tower.     There  is  a  Congregational  chapel. 

Monks  Heath,  a  hamlet  in  Alderley  paiish,  Cheshire,  5J 
miles  W  of  Macclesfield. 

Monk  Sherborne.     See  Sileeboene,  Monk. 

Monks  Horton.     See  Horton,  Monks. 

Monks  House,  a  small  township  in  Northumberland,  on 
the  German  Ocean.  Ai-ea,  1  acre  ;  population,  3.  It  con- 
sists of  an  inn  much  frequented  by  bathers  in  the  summer 

Monksilver,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The 
village  stands  3  miles  W  of  Williton  station  on  the  G.W.E., 
and  6  J  N  by  W  of  Wiveliscomhe,  and  has  a  post  office  imder 
Taunton ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Stognmber. 
The  parish  comprises  783  acres ;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  188;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  191.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  gross  value,  £230 
with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor. 
The  church  comprises  aisles  and  chancel,  with  porch  and 
tower ;  it  was  restored  in  1874. 

Monks  Kirby,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Warwickshire. 
The  township  lies  adjacent  to  the  Fosse  Way,  2  miles  N  by 
E  of  Brinklow  station  on  the  Trent  Valley  section  of  the 
L.  &  N.W.E.,  3  SW  of  Watlmg  Street  at  the  boundary  with 
Leicestershire,  and  7  NNW  of  Rugby,  and  has  a  post  and 
telegi-aph  office  under  Lutterworth  ;  money  order  office.  Pail- 
ton.  Acreage,  4563 ;  population,  692.  It  has  a  parish 
conncU  consisting  of  sis  members.  The  parish  contains 
also  the  hamlets  of  Pailton,  Stretton-under-Foss,  Newbold 
Revel,  and  Copston  Magna,  and  the  township  of  Easenhall. 
Acreage,  8694;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  1680;  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  1914.  The  manor  was  known  at  Domesday 
as  Chirchberye  ;  was  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Geoffrey  de  Wh-ce ;  was  given  by  him  to  the  monks  of  Angiers 
in  Normandy,  who  then  founded  here  a  cell  of  their  abbey ; 
took  thence  the  name  of  Monks  Kirby ;  was  given  by  Eichard 
II.  to  Thomas  Mowbray  in  exchange  for  Epworth  Priory ; 
passed  m  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  ; 
went  by  sale  to  Lord  Feilding ;  and  has  descended  to  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh.  Newnham  Paddox,  a  handsome  mansion, 
is  the  Eai-1  of  Denbigh's  seat,  and  contains  a  choice  collection 
of  family  portraits  and  works  of  art.  A  Roman  CathoUc 
chapel  is  attached  to  the  house.  Townthorn,  Street  Aston 
House,  and  Newbold  Revel  also  are  chief  residences.  A 
place  called  Cloudesley  Bush,  on  the  W  side  of  the  Fosse 
Way,  takes  its  name  from  having  a  mound  reputed  to  have 
been  the  burial-place  of  a  Eoman  commander  called  Claudius, 
and  numerous  Eoman  relics,  including  bricks  and  substruc- 
tions, have  been  found.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united 
with  the  vicai-age  of  Withybrook  and  the  chapelry  of  Copston 
Magna,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  net  value,  £340.  Patron, 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  chmxli  was  built  on  tbe 
lite  of  an  older  one  by  Geoffrey  de  Wivce  was  rebmlt  by  the  | 
Duke  of  Suffolk  of  the  time  of  Heniy  VIII. ;  consists  of  naye 
Ssles  and  chancel,  with  pinnacled  tower  contams  seyeral 
:;  e^t  monuments  of  the  Feildings  and  -as  «f -^^  - 
^869.  Another  church  is  in  Copston  Magna,  and  .s  a  mode.n 
edifice  in  the  Early  English  style.  There  is  also  a  chmch 
^  Pailton.  There  are  Congregational  chapels  at  Easenhall 
and  Stretton-nndei-Foss,  and  a  Baptist  chapel  at  Padton 

Monk  Soham,  a  yiUage  and  a  parish  m  Suffolk,  4  miles 
NEfrom  Debenham,  .<ind  5  W  from  Fram  ingham  station  on 
fte  GER       Post  town,   Wiekham  Market;    money  ordei 

consisting  of  seyen  members.      The  manor   Deiongs  lu  i 
D^ne  faiily.     The  liying  is  a  rectory  in  the  d'ocese  of  Nor- 
wich-   net  yalue,  £418  with  residence.     The  chu  ch  is  a 
^nMing  of  flint'in  the  Perpendicular  style    cons. ting  o 
chancel,  naye,  S  porch,  and  an  embattled  western  towei  con 

'"  Moiks'path'or  Monks  Eiding.  a  hamlet  in  Tanworth 
pa™h"wSshire,half  a  mile  NW  of  Tanworth  yillage. 

^:^^!^^os:fb:rrt^tK:vp|9 

Sre  2873 :  population,  810.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Zl  of  Bucllnghamshire.  The  church  which  was  restored 
in  1863-64  under  the  direction  of  the  late  G- E- St  eet,  K.A., 
\s  a  beautiful  building  of  flint  and  stone  in  the  ^-f/J^ff" 
and  Perpendicular  styles.  It  has  a  good  rood-screen  of  the 
14th  century,  a  Norman  font,  and  brasses  of  1431  1460, 
anTl520.  The  liying  is  a  rectory  in  tbe  diocese  of  Ox  ord; 
net  yalue,  £484  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  ol 
Osfoi?  Near  the  church  are  traces  of  a  stone  pigeon-house 
and  some  fishponds  which  formerly  belonged  to  an  ancient 
^  ,„  Thpi-P  ire  some  small  chanties.  Ashett,  tads- 
deT  MSdle,^0:^sw"ch:and  Whiteleaf  are  adjacent  hamlets. 
At  Whiteleaf  there  is  an  ancient  cross  cut  2  or  3  feet  deep 
fn  the  de  of  a  hill.  The  stem  is  about  100  feet  long  by 
50  broad,  the  arms  measure  70  feet  '■>  >»g*^^y  J^  '" 
breadth,  and  the  stem  rises  from  a  tnangnlai  base  340  fe^ 
•wide.  It  is  beUeyed  to  commemorate  a  yictoiy  of  Edwaid 
the  Elder  oyer  the  Danes  in  910. 

Monks  Sherborne.     See  Sheeboene,  Monk. 
Monksthorpe,  a  hamlet  in  Great  Steeping  parish,  Lin- 
cokishire.  Si  miles  SE  of  Spilsby. 

Monkston.     See  Monxton.  ,      •,    c    f 

S  Street,  a  place  in  the  NW  of  Esse.,  1  mile  S  of 

'^'^Monkswood,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  near  the  riyer 
Usk  2fmiles  NW  of  Usk.  Post  town,  Pontypool;  money 
^de'rlk  telegraph  office,  Usk.  .A-age  1126  ;  popula  loii, 

^gJiyre,!^^0-^atr:MhTDirel^^^ 
^^iS^^apaL  >n.I>e™ns>^>ie,^ii  the^iy^  Otter  2 

129  :  of  the  ecclesiastical,  109.  The  Imng  is  a  ^'»ai-age  m 
the  diocese  of  E.eter ;  yalue,  £170.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chanter  of  Exeter.     The  church  was  rebmlt  m  ISbrf. 

MonUon.  a  yillage  forming  part  of  Hedworth  Monktoi^ 
nnd  Jarrow  township,  Jarrow  parish,  Durham,  1  mile  SW 
'janw  station  o'n  the  N.E.R.  Post  town  and  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  JaiTow-on-Tyne.  It  *sputes 
^ith  Bede's  HiUand  with  Sunderland  the  claim  of  hemg  he 
bi^hplace  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  has  a  spring  caled 
Bede's  Well,  which  was  long  a  superstitious  reso.t  foi  the 
benefit  of  diseased  or  infirm  children.  There  are  a  chapel 
of  ease,  erected  in  1881  as  a  memorial  to  the  Venerable  Bede, 
and  a  United  Methodist  chapel.     See  Hewokth 

Mnnkton  a  yillage  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  Ihe  y  llage 
stands  li  mile  N  ff  the  riyer  Stour,  2  WNW  of  Minster 
station  on  the  S.E.R.,  and  6i  miles  W  of  Ramsgate ;  was  once 
a  market-town,  is  a  scattered  place,  and  has  a  pos  office 
under  Ramsgate;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Minster. 


Acreage  of  pari.h,  2370;  population,  413.  The  pan  h 
Council  consists  of  fiye  members.  The  manor  was  pven  m 
916  by  Queen  Ediya  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  "  to  feed 
he  monks."  A  fishery  and  a  saltern  were  here  at  Domesday. 
TheTy  n^  is  a  yicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury;  yalue, 
£256  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  church  is  ancient  but  good,  with  a  tower ;  mcudes  frag- 
ments of  all  architectm-al  periods;  appears,  from  exteuo 
"ches  in  the  N  wall,  to  haye  once  been  larger  than  now; 
and  contains  a  yery  fine  brass  of  a  priest  of  14o0. 

Monkton,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  on  the  Pembrolie 
creTkTMil  ord  Hayen,  half  a  mile  W  of  Pembroke.     It  is 
d  ■  ded  into  Monkton  Within  and  Monkton  Without,  and  is 
nartly  within  Pembroke  borough.    Post  town,  Pembroke.     It 
Comprises  4324  acres  of  land  and  27  of  water,  27  of  adjacen 
tidal  water,  and  375  of  foreshore ;  population,  1 ,  20     Undei 
the  Local  Goyernment  Act,  1894,  part  of  the  parish  was  m- 
corporated  with  the  borough  of  Pembroke,  and  a  new  pa.ish 
called  Hnndleton,  was  created,  which  has  a  parish  council 
consisting  of  nine  members.     The  liying  is  a  yicarage  in  the 
diocese   of    St    D.ayid's;    commutation   yalue    ^1'^-  J.^^ 
church  is  chiefly  Norman,  and  formed  part  of  a  Benedictine 
priory.     It  was  restored  in  1883  and  1889. 
Monkton  Bishop.     See  Bishop  Moskton. 
iVTmikton  Farleigh,  a  parish,  with  a  yillage,  m  ^\lltshlle, 
adi^ce^to^he  riye    A  -on  and  the  houndai-y  with  Some^et, 
2  S    from  Box  station  on  the  G.W.R.     It  has  a  post  office 
nnd^r  Bradford-on-Ayon;  money  order  and  telegraph  office 
Batheaston.     Acreage,  1860 ;  population,  388.     There  i    a 
parish  council   consisting  of  seyen  membei^.      ^  Clnniac 
priory,  a  cell  to  Lewes  Abbey,  was  ^""1^'^^']' J^J^Yhl 
Lmphreyde  Bohun,  was  giyen  at  the  dissolution  to    he 
Seymours    and  has  left  some  traces.      Monkton  laileigh 
HouTwa;  erected  out  of  materials  of  tl>e  priory,  occupies 
'  part  of  its  site,  belonged  for  a  time  to  the  family  oLng 
'and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Hobhouse  family.     A"  exqu.siely 
wnrkpd  silyer  seal,  supposed  to  haye  been  that  of  the  last 
Zrwa    found  in  tli^e  yicinity.     The  liying  is  a  rectory  in 
K  o^ese  of  Salisbuiy;  yalue.  £180  with  residence     Patron 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.     The  church  comprises  naye  and 
Ihancel  and  an  old  tower.    There  are  some  extens.ye  freestone 

^"Mtr^onFttl.?srnghold  on  the  coast  of  Hants  at 
the  enmity  of  Stokes  Bay,  facing  Spithead  anchm-ag    1 
mile  S  of  Gosport.     It  consists  of  a  series  of  bomb-pioof 
"aeries  mounts  forty-seyen  heayy  g-s,  and  forms  one  of 
seyeral  yery  strong  defences  of  Portsmouth  Harbour. 
Monkton  Moor.     See  Moor  Monkton. 
Monkton  Tarrant.     See  Takeant  Monckton 
Monkton,  West,  a  yillage  and  a  parish  in  Some  set.    The 
village  stands  on  a  spur  of  the  Quantock  Hills,  2  or  2|  nnles 
N  oAhe  Bridgwater  Canal  and  the  m-er  Tone   3A  NL  by  N 
of  Taunton,  and  2  from  Durston  station  on  the  G.W.R.     It 

deuces  Many  spots  command  splendid  yiews  There  are 
seyeiS  quarii-es.'  The  liying  -a  rectory  in  the  diocese^^o^ 
Rath  and  Wells:  yalue,  £490  with  residence.  The  chuicn 
fsfat"  English,-  simple  but  yery  symmetrical  and  cons.s^ 
of  naye,  aistes,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower.  Theie  a.e  some 
^' MoXton,  Wyld.  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Do.etsh^e 

ipuds  three  members  to  Wotton  pai-ish  council.  ^  iscount 
Mdpo  tTs  loTof  the  manor.     The  Hying  is  a  rectory  lu  the 

" 'S  W:™itat°ownsh^  and  a  parish  in  Durham 
ThfgrttrpXfrtre  township  is  in  the  county  borough  o 
Iund?i  aid.^  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
(T  S  0  )  under  Suuderiand,  and  a  station  on  the  N.E.R 
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Area,  430  acres,  besides  46  of  tidal  water  and  foreshore  ;  total 
population,  9116,  of  which  8994  are  in  the  county  borough. 
The  parish  church  of  St  Peter's  originally  belonged  to  the 
priory  founded  here  in  the  7th  century,  and  was  thoroughly 
restored  in  1875.  It  consists  of  nave,  transept,  N  aisle, 
chancel,  and  an  embattled  western  tower.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Durham ;  net  value,  £329  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop.  Population  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical parish  of  St  Peter,  8479.  There  are  also  several 
dissenting  chapels,  a  Eoman  Catholic  church,  a  workmen's 
hall,  and  a  cenaetery.  The  parish  also  comprises  the  town- 
ships of  Hylton,  Southwick,  Monk  Wearmouth  Shore,  and 
Fulwell.  Population,  41,738.  It  is  situated  on  the  N  bank 
of  the  river  Wear,  and  is  connected  with  Sunderland  by  a 
bridge  over  the  river.     See  Sundeklasd. 

Monk  Wearmouth  Shore,  a  township  in  the  parish  of 
Monk  Wearmouth,  forming  pai't  of  the  county  borough  of 
Sunderland,  in  Durham.  Ai-ea,  277  acres,  besides  126  of 
water  and  foreshore;  population,  20,077.    See  Susderland. 

Monk  Zeal.     See  Zeal  Mosachorum. 

Monmore  Green,  a  station  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  Dudley 
.■rnd  Wolverhampton  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  2  miles  E 
of  Wolverhampton.  There  is  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
graph office  (T.S.O.)  under  Wolverhampton. 

Monmouth,  a  market-town,  a  municipal  and  parliamen- 
tary borough,  the  head  of  a  petty  sessional  division,  poor-law 
union,  and  county  court  district,  a  parish,  and  the  county 
town  of  Monmouthshire.  The  town  stands  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Monnow  and  Wye,  half  a  mile  N  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Trothy,  If  W  of  the  boundary  with  Gloucestershire, 
2 J  miles  S  of  the  bonndai-y  with  Herefordshhe,  13i  E  of 
Abergavenny,  and  145  by  rail  from  London.  It  takes  its  name 
from  its  position  at  the  month  of  the  Monnow,  but  it  was 
anciently  called  Abermynwy,  Trefynwe,  and  Mongwy,  with 
reference  also  to  the  Wye.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Roman  station  Blestium,  mentioned  by  Antonine,  and 
a  Eoman  way  went  from  it  to  Usk,  yet  scarcely  any  Eoman 
antiquities  have  been  found  on  or  near  its  site.  It  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  iu  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
and  appears  to  have  been  fortified  by  them  to  maintain  their 
acquired  territory  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye.  It 
certainly  had  a  castle  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  it  figured 
in  connection  with  that  stronghold  m  great  subsequent  events. 
The  manor  in  the  Saxon  times  belonged  to  the  Crown,  was 
given  at  the  Conquest  to  the  Fitz-Baderons,  remained  in 
their  possession  for  about  two  centuries,  passed  afterwards 
through  vai-ious  hands,  including  the  Herberts,  Eaj-ls  of 
Pembroke,  and  came  to  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort.  The  castle 
surmounted  an  eminence  overhanging  the  Monnow,  in  the 
northern  outskirts  of  the  town ;  was  burnt  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  by  Simon  de  Montfort ;  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
built ;  went  to  Edward  I.,  to  his  brother  Edmund,  to  John 
of  Gaunt,  and  to  Henry  IV. ;  appears  to  have  been  restored 
or  rebuilt  by  John  of  Gaunt ;  was  constructed  of  red  grit- 
stone, with  walls  from  6  to  10  feet  thick,  filled  np  in  the 
interstices  with  pebbles  and  cement,  as  directed  by  Vitruvius; 
was  the  birthplace  of  Henry  V.,  "  Harry  of  Monmouth,"  the 
hero  of  Agincourt ;  acquired,  from  that  event,  a  celebrity  com- 
peting with  even  imperial  Windsor;  has  been  allowed  to  pass 
into  a  state  of  fragmentaiy  rain ;  retains  an  interesting  por- 
tion, with  the  birth-chamber  of  Henry  V.,  which  also  is 
crumbling  away  ;  retains  also  a  conspicuous  portcullis,  figur- 
ing in  views  over  many  miles  distant;  and  incloses  a  seat  of 
the  Beauforts,  built  out  of  its  materials  in  1673.  Henry  V.'s 
birth-chamber  was  pai't  of  an  upper  storey,  58  feet  long  and 
24  wide,  and  was  decorated  with  ornamental  pointed  win- 
dows, only  one  of  which  now  remains.  The  alleged  cradle 
of  Henry  V.  and  the  alleged  armour  which  he  wore  at  Agin- 
court are  preseiTed  in  the  neighbouring  mansion  of  Mitchel 
Troy,  but  they  bear  evident  mai'ks  of  being  of  a  considerably 
later  period  than  Henry  V.'s.  The  town  was  anciently  for- 
tified with  walls  and  a  moat,  and  it  was  taken  and  garrisoned 
by  the  Parliamentarian  forces  after  the  Battle  of  Marston 
Moor.  The  walls  were  entire  but  dihapidated  in  the  time  of 
Leland  ;  the  moat  also  was  entire,  and  there  were  four  gates 
called  Monks  Gate,  Eastern  Gate,  Wye  Gate,  and  Monnow 
Gate  or  Western  Gate.  Three  of  the  gates  and  much  of  the 
moat  have  now  completely  disappeared. 

A  Benedictine  priory  was  built  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the 
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parish  church  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  by  Wyhenoc,  grandson 
of  Fitz-Baderon  and  third  lord  of  Monmouth,  and  was  a  cell 
to  the  monastery  of  St  Florence,  near  Salmur  in  Anjou,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  where  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, author  of  a  romantic  history  of  England,  was  educated. 
Geoffrey  was  a  n.ative  of  the  town,  was  sometimes  called 
GaUridus  Arthurius  by  Latinizing  of  his  proper  name  Geoffrey- 
ap-Arthur,  became  bishop  of  St  Asaph  in  1162,  and,  in  order 
to  pursue  his  studies  unmolested,  resigned  his  bishopric  and 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Abingdon,  of  which  he  was  made 
His  history  of  England  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
".  altered  transcript  of  a  history  written  iu  the 
7th  century  by  Tyssilio  or  Teilau,  bishop  of  St  Asaph  ;  was 
long  regai-ded  as  of  much  value  on  account  of  its  antiquity ; 
has  been  generally  pronounced,  since  the  time  of  Camden, 
little  else  than  a  collection  of  fables,  or  at  best  traditional 
tales ;  and  is  notable  chiefly  as  the  somxe  of  the  history  of 
King  Lear  in  Spenser's  "Fairy  Queen,"  the  materials  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "King  Lear,"'  and  the  beautiful 
fiction  of  "  Sabrina  "  in  Milton's  "  Comus."  A  tower  of  the 
priory  still  stands,  and  conta'ms  an  apartment  with  decorated 
oriel  wmdow,  reputed  to  have  been  Geoffrey's  study,  but 
evidently  of  a  later  date.  The  town  numbers  also  among 
its  natives  the  bishop  John  of  Monmouth,  the  monk  Thomas 
of  Monmouth,  the  theologian  Hopkins,  and  the  first  Duke  of 
Lancaster  (Henry  Plantagenet) ;  and  it  gave  the  title  of  Duke 
to  James,  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II.,  notable  for  his 
disastrous  rebellion  ag.ainst  James  II.,  and  known  among  his 
followers  as  King  Monmouth. 

The  body  of  the  town  stands  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
site  of  the  original  seat  of  population,  occupies  a  tongue  of 
land  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monnow  and  the  Wye ;  looks, 
as  seen  from  the  Monnow,  to  be  perched  on  an  eminence 
flanked  by  a  high  cliff;  appeai-s,  as  seen  from  the  neighbour- 
ing high  grounds,  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  luxuriant 
vale  surrounded  by  hills  of  various  altitudes,  of  undulating 
contom-,  and  much  beautified  with  wood  ;  and,  as  seen  from 
most  adjacent  places,  is  distinguished  by  the  finely  tapering 
spire  of  St  Mary's  Church,  soaring  high  above  the  other 
buildings.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street,  extending 
from  the  market-place,  called  Agincourt  Square,  north-east- 
ward to  the  Monnow,  and  of  several  smaller  streets  diverging 
from  the  main  one.  The  main  street  is  long,  spacious,  and 
well-paved,  and  exhibits  an  nregularity  in  its  house  archi- 
tecture which  both  pleases  the  eye  and  betokens  antiquity. 
The  streets  leading  toward  the  Wye  contain  some  good  blocks 
of  houses,  and  suburban  extensions  have  been  made  beyond 
the  Slonnow.  The  lofty  hill  Kymin,  contiguous  to  the  E  side 
of  the  Wye,  commands  a  magnificent  view  over  parts  of  nine 
counties,  and  is  crowned  by  a  pavilion  built  in  1794  and  by 
a  naval  temple  built  in  1801,  designed  to  accommodate  the 
numercus  parties  who  visit  the  hill  to  enjoy  the  view.  The 
pavilion  is  a  clumsy  structure,  little  worthy  of  its  splendid 
site,  and  the  naval  temple  measures  about  13  feet  by  12,  is 
ornamented  on  the  cornice  with  busts  of  distinguished  naval 
officers,  contains  an  old  carved  chair  used  by  Nelson  during 
a  visit  in  1802,  and  is  falling  into  decay.  A  remarkable 
rocking-stone,  called  the  Buckstone,  stands  on  the  edge  of  a 
lofty  precipice  about  a  mile  from  Kymin  Hill,  has  an  irregular 
form,  somewhat  resembling  an  inverted  pyramid ;  measures 
about  2  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  17  on  the  N  side,  12  on 
the  S  side,  and  11 J  in  height;  was  thrown  o9'  its  pedestal 
by  a  party  of  excursionists  in  1885,  but  replaced. 

Monnow  Bridge,  over  the  Monnow  on  the  road  to  Raglan, 
is  a  venerable  three-arched  structure  of  1272,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  gatehouse,  called  the  Welsh  Gate,  a  formidable 
defence  of  the  town  in  old  tunes,  pierced  with  two  side  pass- 
ages, and  now  presenting  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
Another  bridge,  called  Tibb's,  crosses  the  Monnow ;  a  stone 
one,  on  the  road  to  Gloucester,  crosses  the  Wye ;  and  a  third 
spans  the  Trothy.  The  town-hall  stands  in  Agincourt 
Square,  is  a  modern  edifice  with  a  statue  of  Henry  V.  over 
the  portico,  and  is  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  assizes,  county 
courts,  and  the  petty  sessions.  The  market-house  stands  on 
the  brow  of  the  clitF  overlooking  the  Monnow,  and  is  a  njoderu 
structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £8000.  St  Mary's  Church 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  priory  chmxh.  The  Early 
English  church  which  succeeded  tlie  latter  was  pulled  down 
iu  the  18th  century,  and  au  unsightly  edifice  erected  iu  its 
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place.  The  present  churcli  was  rebuilt  in  the  Early  English 
style  in  1882  by  Street,  and  retains  a  handsome  Decorated 
tower  with  a  lofty  and  graceful  spire,  rising  to  a  height  of 
200  feet.  St  Thomas'  Church  stands  at  the  foot  of  Monnow 
Bridge,  is  Early  Norman,  of  simple  form,  with  a  low  tower, 
and  was  restored  in  1880.  There  are  Roman  Catholic,  Bap- 
tist, Congregational,  Primitive  Jlethodist,  and  \Yeslejan 
chapels,  and  a  cemetery  with  a  mortuary  chapel.  A  grammar 
school,  and  almshouses  for  ten  men  and  ten  women  were 
founded  and  endowed  in  the  time  of  James  I.  by  William 
Jones.  A  free  institute  for  workmen  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed in  1868  by  Mrs  M.  Jones,  and  is  in  the  Italian  Gothic 
style.  The  Rolls  Hall,  in  Whitecross  Street,  was  erected  by 
Mr  J.  A.  Rolls,  and  presented  to  the  town  in  1888,  and  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  with  a  spacious  hall  containing  a  stage, 
gallery,  and  organ.  There  are  a  club-honse,  athenffium,  and 
reading-rooms,  barracks  for  the  county  engineer  militia,  an 
hospital  and  dispensary,  and  a  workhouse. 

The  town  has  a  head  post  office,  a  stjition  (Troy,  about  a 
mile  S  of  the  town)  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  another  (May  Hill, 
near  Wye  Bridge)  on  the  Severn  and  Wye,  Severn  Bridge  and 
Monmouth  railway,  three  banks,  and  is  a  seat  of  assizes  and 
county  courts.  A  weekly  mai-ket  is  held  on  Saturday,  a 
market  for  cattle  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  in  each 
month,  and  fairs  on  the  second  Monday  in  Feb.,  second  Mon- 
day in  May,  Whit-Tuesday,  IS  June,  second  Monday  in  Sept. , 
and  22  Nov.,  and  races  are  held  annually  in  Sept.  A  com- 
plete system  of  drainage  was  carried  out  in  1894.  A  manu- 
facture of  "  Monmouth  caps,"  alluded  to  by  Fluellen  in 
"  Henry  V.,"  was  long  carried  on,  to  the  extent  of  employing 
many  thousands  of  hands,  but  it  was  driven  from  Monmouth 
to  Bewdley  by  the  prevalence  of  a  gi'eat  plague,  and  it  never 
again  revived.  Some  business  is  done  in  tanning,  and  in  corn 
mills,  saw  mills,  chemical  works,  and  a  foundry,  and  a  large 
trafiic  exists  in  the  conveyance  of  country  produce  by  the 
navigation  of  the  Wye  between  Hereford,  Bristol,  and  inter- 
mediate places.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published.  The 
town  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  was  first  chartered  by 
Edward  VI.,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12 
councillors,  and  unites  with  Newport  and  Usk  in  sending  a 
member  to  Parliament.  Its  borough  hmits,  both  municipally 
and  parliamentarily,  include  all  Monmouth  parish  and  part  of 
Dixton  Newton  parish.     Population,  5470. 

The  parish  comprises  3634  acres;  population,  4969.  Popu- 
lation of  St  Mary's  ecclesiastical  parish,  3712.  The  ecclesi- 
astical parish  of  St  Thomas-over-Monnow  was  consrituted  in 
1832.  Population,  1257.  The  living  of  St  Mary  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  diocese  of  Llandaif ;  gross  value,  £150  with  resi- 
dence. The  living  of  St  Thomas  is  a  perpetual  cm-acy ;  net 
value,  £80  with  residence.     Patron,  the  Vicir  of  Monmouth. 

Monmouthshire  or  Momnouth,  a  maritime  county  of 
■  England,  bounded  on  the  NW  by  Brecknockshire,  on  the  N 
and  the  NE  by  Herefordshire,  on  the  E  by  Gloucestershire, 
©u  the  S  by  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  and  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, and  on  the  W  by  Glamorgan.  Its  outline  is  not  far 
from  being  pentagonal,  with  the  sides  facing  the  NW,  the 
NE,  the  E,  the  EsE,  and  the  W,  but  it  projects  a  narrow 
tongue  of  about  7  miles  from  the  NW  side,  and  has  an  in- 
dentation of  9  miles  by  5  at  the  SW  comer.  Its  boundary 
along  part  of  the  N  and  along  most  of  the  NE  is  the  river 
Monnow,  along  most  of  the  E  is  the  river  Wye,  and  along 
all  the  W  is  the  river  Rhymney.  Its  greatest  length, 
south-south-westward  to  the  month  of  the  Rhymney,  is  32 
miles ;  its  gi'catest  breadth  is  29  miles,  its  circuit  is  about 
124  miles,  of  which  24  ai-e  along  the  mouth  of  the  Severn 
and  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  its  area  is  341,688  acres.  A 
tract  along  the  coast  called  the  Caldicott  and  the  Wentlooge 
Levels  is  reclaimed  marsh,  embanked  against  the  sea ;  nearly 
one-third  of  the  entire  area,  inclusive  of  that  tract,  is  rich 
champaign,  either  plain  or  slightly  elevated  ground ;  about 
one-thii-d,  northward  thence,  from  the  E  boundary  westwai-d, 
is  a  charming  diversity  of  hill  and  dale,  abounding  in  land- 
scape beauties  both  natural  and  ailificial,  and  the  rest  is 
mainly  a  series  of  uplands,  cloven  with  pictm-esque  valleys 
and  studded  with  romantic  mountains.  The  chief  heights 
in  the  E  are  Beacon  Hill,  overlooking  the  Wye,  and  rising  to 
an  altitude  of  about  1000  feet,  and  Kymin  Hill  and  Wynd 
Cliil,  commandmg  splendid  views ;  and  the  chief  mountains 
in  the  N  and  the  NW  are  part  of  the  Black  Mountains, 
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nearly  2000  feet  high,  the  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  1954,  the 
Blorenge  1908,  and  Skyi'rid  Vawr  1601.  The  only  rivers  of 
any  consequence  besides  those  on  the  boundaries  are  the 
Trothy,  ranning  to  the  Wye  neai-  Monmouth ;  the  Usk,  tra- 
versing the  county  ne.trly  through  the  centre  windingly  to 
the  Bristol  Channel  3j  miles  below  Newport ;  and  the  Ebbw, 
traversing  the  W  section  from  end  to  end,  joined  by  the  Sir- 
howy  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  of  run,  and  falling 
into  the  Bristol  Channel  at  a  common  embouchure  with  the 
Usk.  Devonian  or  old  red  sandstone  rocks  form  much  the 
gi'eater  portion  of  the  county ;  rocks  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone and  shale  form  a  small  tract  in  the  SE  ai'onnd  Chep- 
stow and  Caerwent,  and  appear  in  some  other  parts ;  rocks 
of  the  coal  measures  form  a  lai-ge  tract  in  the  W,  from 
Pontypool  westward  to  the  boundary,  and  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tredegar  southward  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bedwas  ;  and  alluvial  deposits  from  the  tract  of  the  Caldi- 
cott and  the  Wentlooge  Levels.  Mica  and  lead  ore  are 
found,  limestone  is  plentiful,  and  coal  and  ironstone  are 
largely  worked. 

The  soils  in  the  low  and  level  tracts  are  chiefly  loams, 
variously  light  and  heavy,  vrith  patches  or  intermistm-es  of 
sterile  peat ;  those  of  the  eastern,  the  central,  and  the  north- 
eastern tracts  are  of  various  character,  generally  fertile  either 
under  tillage  or  in  meadow,  and  those  of  the  upland  tracts 
are  mostly  poor  and  shallow,  rarely  fitted  for  higher  cropping 
than  oats  or  barley,  and  mostly  suited  only  for  sheep  pasture. 
Estates  in  general  are  large.  Fai'ms  average  from  100  to 
200  acres,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  held  at  will  Wheat, 
b.arley,  oats,  potatoes,  beans,  pease,  and  turnips  are  generally 
gi-own.  The  cattle  are  of  the  large  Hereford  and  other 
breeds.     Mules  are  bred  on  the  hills. 

Agkicultueal  Statistics  fok  1896. 

Corn  Crops 21.010 

Green  Crops 9,SS2 

Clover.  Sainfoin,  Grasses,  14..530 
Permanent  Pasture,  .  186,060 
Bare  Fallow,      ....     1,458 

Orchards 3,987 

Market  Gardens,    ...        435 

Small  Fruit 156 

Nursery  Grounds,  ...  32 

Woods  and  Plantations,  33,415 

A  considerable  ti-ade  is  can-ied  on  in  bark  and  timber.  The 
manufacture  of  flannel  w.as  at  one  time  extensive,  but  has 
declined.  The  mining  of  coal  and  ironstone,  the  working  of 
iron,  and  the  export  of  mineral  produce  form  by  far  the  chief 
departments  of  trade.  The  principal  works  are  at  Ponty- 
pool, Abei-ysch.an,  Pentwyan,  Blaenavon,  Nantyglo,  Beaufort, 
Tredegar,  and  the  vales  of  the  Ebbw,  the  Sirhowy,  and  the 
Rhymney.  Bricks  and  tiles  are  largely  made  and  fireclay  is 
produced  ;  there  are  also  chemical  works. 

According  to  the  census  returns  issued  in  1893,  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  people  of  the  county  were: — Professional, 
3551  males  and  2496  females;  domestic,  500  m.ales  and 
13,313  females  ;  commercial,  11,580  males  and  130  females ; 
agricultural,  9585  males  and  450  females ;  fishing,  76  males  ; 
industrial,  67,640  males  and  8267  females ;  and  "  unoccu- 
pied," including  retired  business  men,  pensioners,  those  living 
on  their  own  means,  and  others  not  specified,  14,852  males 
and  73,594  females ;  or  a  total  in  the  county  of  107,784 
males  and  98,250  females.  The  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  leading  industries  was  as  follows ; — Agiicultural  labour- 
ers, 4052;  general  labourers,  8271;  co.al  miners,  24,341; 
iron  and  steel  workers,  4664;  and  farmers,  2427.  The 
chief  occupations  of  women  were — domestic  service,  with  a 
total  of  U,049  ;  millinery  and  dressmaking,  3531.  There 
were  also  in  the  county  268  bhnd  persons,  109  deaf,  117 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  1056  mentally  deranged.  There  were 
9816  pel  sons  able  only  to  speak  only  the  Welsh  language, 
and  29742  who  could  speak  both  Welsh  and  English. 

The  mineral  workings  throughout  the  W,  together  with 
canals  and  railways  for  facilitating  their  operations,  have 
completely  changed  the  face  of  the  conntiy,  .and  converted 
pastoral  solitudes  into  seats  of  teeming  population.  The 
canals  of  the  county  are  under  the  control  of  the  Great  West- 
ern railway.  The  Pontypool  section  of  the  Monmouthshire 
Canal  runs  northward  from  Newport  past  Malpas  and  Pont- 
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newydd  to  Pontymojle,  where  it  joins  tlie  Brecon  Canal, 
wliich  runs  northward  past  Abergavenny.  From  Malpas  a 
branch  of  the  Monmouthshire  Canal  i-uus  N,  W,  and  N,  past 
Risca  to  Crnmlin.  The  county  is  very  well  supplied  with 
railway  lines.  The  G.W.R.  monopolises  the  eastern  portion, 
the  main  line  from  London  entering  by  the  Severn  Tunnel, 
and  running  westwards  by  Newport  and  Cardiff.  Another 
important  G.W.E.  line  enters  the  county  near  Pandy,  and 
passes  southwards  by  Abergavenny  and  Pontypool  to  New- 
port. Another  G.W.R.  line  enters  at  Chepstow,  another  at 
Monmouth,  while  the  Wye  Valley  line  connects  these  towns. 
In  the  Western  part  of  the  county  the  G.W.R.  still  owns  the 
largest  mileage,  but  the  L.  &  N.W.E.  has  a  line  running 
westward  from  Abergavenny,  and  sending  down  branches 
southward  into  the  valleys  to  compete  for  the  heavy  mineral 
traffic  from  the  coal  fields. 

Tiie  county  contains  one  county  borough,  Newport,  and 
one  municipal  borougli.  As  constituted  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888,  it  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
ancient  or  geogi-aphical  county,  contaming  (with  Newport), 
347,011  acres,  with  a  population  of  268,054,  as  compared 
with  an  acreage  of  341,688,  and  a  population  of  252,416. 
It  contains  144  entire,  and  parts  of  four  other  civil  parishes. 
It  has  one  court  of  quai-ter  sessions,  and  is  divided  into 
eleven  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs  of  Newport 
and  Monmouth  have  sepai-ate  commissions  of  the  peace,  but 
no  separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  The  ancient  county 
contains  120  entire,  and  parts  of  other  ecclesLastical  parishes 
in  the  dioceses  of  Llandaff  and  Hereford.  Two  members  were 
formerly  returned  to  the  Houseof  Commons  by  the  undivided 
county,  but  under  the  Eedistribntion  of  Seats  Act  of  1885, 
Monmouthshire  was  divided  into  three  divisions — Northern, 
Western,  and  Southern,  each  returning  one  member.  One 
member  is  also  returned  by  the  Jlonmouth  district  of  boroughs, 
consisting  of  Monmouth,  Newport,  and  Usk.  The  county 
town  is  Monmouth ;  the  market-towns  are  Monmouth,  New- 
port, Usk,  Abergavenny,  Chepstow,  Pontypool,  Magor,  and 
Blaenavon.  The  chief  seats  are  Troy  House,  Llanvihangel 
Court,  Abercarne,  Llanover,  Llanwern,  Pontypool  Hall, 
Tredegar  House,  Trostrey,  Wynastow,  Bedwelty,  Bertholey, 
Clytha,  Coldbrook,  Dingestow,  Itton,  Llanarth  Court,  Llan- 
thony  Abbey,  Llantarnam,  Newton  House,  Piercefield,  and 
St  Pierre.  The  county  is  governed  by  a  county  council, 
consisting  of  16  aldermen  and  48  councillors,  and  it  is  in 
the  western  military  district  and  the  Oxford  judicial  cu-cuit. 
The  county  prison  is  at  Usk,  and  the  pauper  lunatic  asylum 
is  at  Abergavenny.  Monmouth  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Eoyal  Monmouthshire  Engineer  Militia. 

The  temtory  now  fonning  Monmouthshire  was  part  of 
the  country  of  the  Silures,  and  came  to  be  part  of  the 
Welsh  Dehenharth,  Gwent,  and  Morganwg.  The  Romans 
included  it  in  their  Britannia  Prima,  and  erected  in  it  five 
important  stations — Blestium,  supposed  to  be  at  Monmouth, 
Burrium  at  Usk,  Gobbanium  at  Abergavenny,  Isca  Silurum 
at  Caerleon,  and  Venta  Silurum  at  Caerwent.  The  Saxons 
oveiTan  the  territory  when  it  was  part  of  Gwent,  but  do  not 
seem  to  have  ever  completely  conquered  it.  The  Normans 
adopted  a  new  method  of  getting  possession ;  for,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  seize  it  in  mass  for  the  Crown,  they  attached 
it,  piece  by  piece,  in  feudal  tenure,  to  great  barons.  The 
barons  made  incursions  at  their  own  expense,  entrenched 
themselves  in  fortified  castles,  bnilt  up  their  power  mainly 
from  their  own  resources,  and  in  course  of  time  resisted  the 
Crown  and  assumed  independent  sovereignty.  Animosities 
and  fends  in  consequence  arose,  distracted  the  country,  and 
produced  effects  nearly  or  quite  as  disastrous  as  would  have 
resulted  from  anarchy.  Henry  VIII.  abolished  the  petty 
governments  both  here  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  old 
Gwent  and  Morganwg  territories,  divided  what  is  now  Wales 
into  twelve  counties,  and  decreed  what  is  now  Jlonmouthshire 
to  be  a  county  of  England.  Yet  Monmouthshire,  though 
then  delivered  from  the  thrall  of  local  despots,  and  made 
strictly  a  county  directly  under  the  Crown,  was  considered  a 
Welsh  county  till  the  time  of  Charles  IL  The  county,  par- 
ticularly at  Chepstow  and  Raglan  castles,  made  considerable 
figure  in  the  Civil  War  of  Charies  I. ;  Chepstow  Castle  sur- 
rendered to  the  Parliamentarians  in  1645,  and  was  surprised 
by  the  Royalists  and  retaken  by  the  Parliamentarians  in 
1648  ;  and  Raglan  Castle  made  a  prolonged  and  heroic  stand 
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for  the  king,  was  the  last  fortress  of  any  distinction  which 
held  out  for  him,  and  eventu.ally  surrendered  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax.  A  Chartist  insurrection  of  about  10,000  men  oc- 
curred at  Newport  in  1839,  came  into  collision  with  a  small 
body  of  military  and  special  constables,  and  resulted  in  the 
death  of  twenty  of  the  insurgents,  the  wounding  of  many 
others,  and  the  apprehension  and  transportation  of  the  leaders. 

Several  Druidieal  circles  exist  on  the  hills.  Ancient  camps, 
some  British  and  some  Roman,  are  at  Taliurum,  Gaer,  Camp- 
ston  Hill,  Craig-y-Saesson,  Craig-y-Gaereyd,  Cwrt-y-Gaer, 
and  Sudbrooke.  The  Roman  Julian  Maritime  Way  went 
from  Caerwent  by  the  coast  toward  Cardiff;  the  Roman 
Juhan  Mountain  Way  went  from  Caerleon  by  Usk  and 
Abergavenny  toward  Brecon ;  and  branches  of  that  way  went 
from  Abergavenny  to  Monmouth,  and  from  Usk.  Old  castles 
of  note  are  or  were  at  Caerleon,  Usk,  Skenfrith,  Monmouth, 
Raglan,  Llandilio,  Llanfair,  Llangibby,  Llanvaches,  Cresseny, 
Abergavenny,  Dinham,  Castell  Glas,  Newport,  Pencoed,  Pen- 
cow,  Castell  Tregreg,  Caldicott,  and  Chepstow.  Abbeys  were 
at  Tintern,  Llanthony,  Caerleon,  Grace-Dieu,  and  Llantar- 
nam ;  monastic  houses  were  at  Abergavenny,  Monmouth, 
Chepstow,  Newport,  Usk,  Goldcliff,  and  other  places ;  and 
ancient  churches,  or  porrions  of  them,  of  Norman  or  Early 
EngUsh  dates  still  exist  in  numerous  parishes. 

The  following,  according  to  the  Eedistribntion  of  Seats 
Act  of  1885,  are  the  parliamentary  divisions  of  Monmouth- 
shire, which  do  not  appear  under  any  specific  name,  and 
return  one  member  each  to  the  House  of  Commons: — 

The  Northern  Division  (population,  62,674)  includes  the 
following: — Abergavenny — Abergavenny,  Bwlch  Trewyn, 
Cwmyoy  (Lower),  Cwmyoy  (Upper),  Llanellen,  Llanfoist, 
Llangattock  Lingoed,  Llangattock-nigh-Usk,  Llanover  (such 
part  as  is  not  included  in  the  Blaenavon  District),  Llan- 
saintfraed,  Llanvapley,  Llanvetherine,  Llanvihangel  Crucor- 
ney,  Llanvihangel-nigh-Usk,  Llanthewy  Ryfherch,  Llanwen- 
arth  Citra,  Llanwenerth  Ultra,  Llantillio  Pertholey,  Llan- 
thewy Sldrrid,  Oldcastle  ;  Pontypool — Glascoed,  Goytrey, 
Llanhilleth,  Llanover  (such  part  of  as  forms  the  Blaenavon 
District),  Llanvair  Kilgedin,  Llanvihangel  Pont-y-Moile, 
Llanvi-eehva  (Upper),'^  Mamhilad,  Panteague,  Trevethin : 
Skenfrith — Grosmont,  Llangattock  Vibon  Avel,  Llangua, 
Llantillio  Crossenny,  Llanvihangel  Ystern  Lewern,  St  Maugh- 
ans,  Skenfrith. 

The  Western  Division  (population,  64,866)  includes  the 
following:— Bedwelty  (part  of)— Aberystruth,  Bedwelty. 

The  Southern  Division  (population,  66,156)  includes  the 
following:— Bedwelty  (p.art  of) — Bedwas,  Mynyddysllwyn; 
Caerleon — Caerleon,  Llandegveth,  Llangattock-nigh-Caer- 
leon,  Llangibby,  Llanhennock,  Llanthewy  Vaeh,  Llan- 
vihangel Llantarnam,  Llanvi-echva  (Lower),  Treduunock; 
Chepstow — Caerwent,  Caldicot,  Chapel  Hill,  Chepstow,  Din- 
ham,  Howick,  Ifton,  Itton,  KilgwiTWg,  Llanvair  Discoed, 
Llanrihangel  Eoggiet,  Mathera,  Mounton,  Newchnrch  (East), 
Newchurch  (West),  Penterry,  Portskewett,  Roggiett,  St  Ar- 
vans,  St  Ai-vans  Grange,  St  Kingsmark,  St  Pierre,  Shire 
Newton,  Tintern  Parva;  Christchnrcli— Bishton,  Clirist- 
church,  Goldcliff,  Kemeys  Inferior,  Llandevenny,  Llangstone, 
Llanmartin,  Llanvaches,  Llanwern,  Magor  Nash,  Penhow. 
Redwick,  St  Bride's  (Netherwent),  Undy,  Whitson,  Wilcrick; 
Monmouth — Dixton,  Mitchel  Troy,  Monmouth,  EockfielJ, 
Wonorston  ;  Newport^ — Bettws,  Coedkernew,  Duffryn,  Graig, 
Henllis,  Machen  (Lower),  Machen  (Upper),  Malpas,  Marsh- 
field,  Michaelstone-y-Vedw,  Newport,  Peter.stone,  Risca, 
Rogerstone,  Rumney,  St  Bride,  St  Mellon,  St  Woollos ;  Rag- 
lan— Bryngwyn,  Clytha,  Dingestow,  Llanarth,  Llandenny, 
Penrose,  Pen-y-Clawdd,  Raglan,  Tregare,  Pare  Grace  Dien ; 
Trelleck- Cwmcarvan,  Llandogo,  Llangoven,  Llanishen, 
Llanvihangel  Tor-y-Mynydd,  Penalt,  Trelleck  Grange,  Trel- 
leck Parish,  Trelleck  Town,  Wolves  Newton  ;  Usk— Bettws 
Newydd,  Gwchelog,  Gwemesney,  Kemeys  Commander,  Llan- 
haddock,  Llangeview,  Llangwm  Isha,  Llangwm  Ucha,  Llan- 
llowel,  Llansoy,  Lhantrissent,  Monkswood,  Trostrey,  Usk; 
Jlonmouth,  municipal  borough ;  Newport,  municipal  borough. 

Monmouthshire  Canal,  a  canal  made  in  1792  in  Mon- 
mouthshire. The  Pontypool  section,  8  miles  long,  runs  from 
Newport  to  Pontypool,  p.ast  Malpas  and  Pontnewydd,  and 
joins  the  Brecon  and  Abergavenny  Canal  at  Pontymovle. 
The  Crirmlin  section,  10  miles  long,  runs  from  Malpas  by 
Risca,  Cross  Keys,  and  Newbridge,  to  Crnmlin. 


MONNINGTON-UPON-WYE 

Monnington-upon-Wye,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  on 
the  river  Wye,  3  miles  SSW  of  Moorhamptou  station  on  the 
Hereford  and  Brecon  branch  of  the  M.R.,  and  6  SSW  of 
Weobly.  Post  town,  Hereford ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Portway.  Acreage,  1023 ;  population,  76.  The 
manor  belonged  once  to  a  son-in-law  of  Owen  Glendower,  and 
belongs  now  to  the  Cornewall  family.  Monnington  Com-t  is 
snpposed  to  have  been  the  death-place  of  Owen  Glendower; 
it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Monnmgton  family,  and  is 
now  a  farmhouse.  There  is  a  long  avenue  called  Slonnington 
Walk.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ; 
gross  value,  X162  with  residence.  The  chm-ch  is  ancient, 
and  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Monnow,  The,  a  river  of  Herefordshhe  and  Monmouth- 
shire. It  rises  in  Herefordshire  among  the  Black  Mountains, 
adjacent  to  the  boundary  with  Brecknockshhe,  2  miles  W  of 
Creswell  Chapel,  runs  about  10  miles  south-south-eastward, 
chiefly  along  a  nan-ow  valley,  overhung  by  the  Black  Moun- 
tain range,  to  the  boundary  with  Jlonmouthshire,  in  the 
neighbom-hood  of  Pandy  railway  station;  runs  thence  41- 
miles  north-eastward  along  the  boundary  between  Hereford- 
shire and  Monmouthshire  to  a  point  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
SSE  of  Pontrilas  railway  station ;  receives  there,  on  the  left 
bank,  a  lai-ge  tributary — the  Dore ;  proceeds  thence  about  9 
miles  south-eastward,  along  the  boundary  between  Hereford- 
shh-e  and  Monmouthshire,  past  Kentchurch,  Grosmont,  Gar- 
way,  Skenfrith,  and  Llanrothal,  to  a  point  1  mile  NE  of 
Eockfield,  and  goes  thence  about  4  miles  south-eastward, 
within  Monmouthshhe,  to  the  Wye  at  Monmouth. 

Monsal  Dale,  a  beautiful  dale  in  the  NW  of  Derbyshire, 
through  which  flows  the  river  Wye.  It  is  traversed  by  a 
branch  of  the  M.R.,  and  has  a  railway  station  3i  miles  WNW 
of  Bakewell. 

Montacute,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The 
village  stands  4  miles  \V  by  N  of  Yeovil,  and  has  a  station 
on  the  G.W.R.,  137  miles  from  London.  It  was  known  to 
the  Saxons  as  Logai-esbnrcb,  takes  its  present  name  by  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  moiis  acutus  from  one  of  two  neigh- 
bouring wood-clad,  pyramidal  hills,  and  sent  two  members  to 
a  parliament  of  Edward  I.  It  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office 
(S.O.);  money  order  office,  Stoke-under-Ham.  Acreage  of 
parish,  1616 ;  population,  853.  The  parish  council  consists  of 
six  members.  The  manor  was  given  by  William  the  Conqueror 
to  the  Earl  of  Mortaigne;  and,  with  Montacute  House,  and 
nearly  all  the  property  belongs  now  to  the  Phelips  family. 
Montacute  House  was  built  in  1580-1601  by  Sh  Edward 
Phelips,  is  an  imposing  structure,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  E, 
189  feet  long  and  92  feet  high ;  presents  an  E  front  with  41 
Tudor  windows,  and  with  statues  in  the  spaces  between  the 
windows  of  second  storey ;  presents  a  W  front  of  equally  hand- 
some character;  includes  a  magnificent  screen  brought  from  the 
old  family  mansion  of  Clifton  Hall,  near  Sherborne ;  contains 
a  stately  hall,  with  singing  gallery,  screen,  and  a  decoration 
of  bas-rehefs  representing  the  ancient  punishment  of  "  riding 
the  skimmington  ; "  contains  also  in  the  upper  storey  an 
apai-tment  189  feet  long  and  21  feet  wide,  furnished  in  the 
manner  of  the  time  of  Ehzabeth  ;  has  gardens  in  the  Italian 
style,  with  terraces  and  fountains ;  and,  in  the  tune  of  the  Civil 
War,  was  sacked  by  the  Parliamentai-ians  and  occupied  for  a 
short  time  by  Cromwell.  A  strong  castle  was  built  on  a 
hill  here  by  the  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  and  its  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  tower  60  feet  high.  A  Cluniac  priory  also  was 
founded  here  by  the  Eai-1  of  Mortaigne,  and  some  interesting 
remains  of  it,  including  a  battlemented  gatehouse,  flanked  by 
towers  and  lighted  on  each  side  by  an  oriel  window,  all  in 
Later  English  architecture,  still  exist.  An  ancient  British 
camp,  altered  and  occupied  by  the  Romans,  with  a  NW  stone 
rampart  enclosing  about  20  acres,  and  with  a  ditch  about 
two  miles  in  circuit,  is  on  Ham  Hill ;  includes  at  the  N 
angle  an  amphitheatre  called  "  The  Frying-Pan ;"  has  yielded 
numerous  coins,  weapons,  pai-ts  of  chai-iots,  and  other  relics 
of  the  Romans,  and  commands  a  fine  panoramic  view.  Ex- 
tensive quarries  of  a  magnesian  limestone  much  esteemed  for 
ornamental  building  and  little  inferior  to  Bath  oolite,  are  on 
the  same  hill,  and  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  100  feet. 
Gloves  are  |manufactmed  in  the  village.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  value,  £120  with 
residence.  The  church  is  variously  Norman,  Early  English, 
Decorated,  and  Perpendicular;  comprises  nave,  aisles,  and 
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chancel,  with  porch  and  tower,  and  contains  monuments  of 
the  Phelipses,  one  of  them  of  the  year  1484.  There  are  a 
Baptist  chapel,  a  working-men's  club,  a  Constitution  hall, 
and  a  Liberal  club. 

Monte  Video,  a  place  in  the  S  of  Dorsetshure,  2  miles 
NW  of  Weymouth. 

Montford,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Salop.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Severn,  3 J  miles  NNW  of  Hanwood  station 
on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Welshpool  Joint  (L.  &  N.W.  and 
G.W.)  railway,  and  5  W  by  N  of  Shi-ewsbnry.  Post  town, 
Montford  Bridge,  under  Shrewsbury.  The  pai-ish  contains 
also  the  townships  of  Ensdon  and  Forton,  and  comprises  3137 
acres;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  478;  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, with  Shrawardine,  644.  The  livmg  is  a  vicarage,  united 
with  the  rectory  of  Shrawardine,  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  ,- 
net  value,  £339  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Eai'l  of  Powis. 
The  church  is  ancient  and  was  restored  in  1884. 

Montford  Bridge,  a  hamlet  in  St  Alkmond  Shrewsbniy 
pai-ish,  Salop,  4  miles  W  of  Shrewsbury.  It  has  a  bridge 
over  the  Severn,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Shrewsbury. 

Montgomery,  a  market-town,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  the  head  of  a  petty  sessional  division  and 
poor-law  union,  a  parish,  and  the  county  town  of  Montgomeiy- 
shhe.  The  town  stands  on  an  acchvity  commanded  by  a 
higher  eminence,  1  mile  W  of  OfFa's  Dyke  and  the  boundary 
with  Salop,  1^  SE  of  a  bend  of  the  river  Severn,  and  20  miles 
SW  of  Shrewsbury,  and  188  distant  by  railway  from  London. 
It  has  a  station  on  the  Cambrian  railway  about  1^  mile  NW" 
of  Newtown,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
(E.S.O.)  The  neighbouring  eminence  on  the  W,  separated 
from  tile  site  of  the  town  by  a  deep  hollow,  is  crowned  by  a 
stupendous  ancient  British  post  or  fortified  camp,  and  com- 
mands a  rich  and  extensive  view,  finely  bounded  by  the  hills 
of  Salop.  The  approach  to  the  camp  is  guai'ded  by  fom* 
deep  ditches,  with  two  or  three  entrances  toward  the  main 
work,  where  some  fosses  run  across  the  hill,  and  a  smaller 
fortification,  having  in  one  part  an  artificial  mound,  is  at 
the  bottom.  A  conjecture  h.as  been  made,  on  the  evidence 
of  these  military  works,  that  probably  a  seat  of  population 
was  here  in  times  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion.  A  castle  was 
bnilt,  either  on  that  hill  or  on  the  site  of  the  town,  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  by  Baldwin,  a  lieutenant  of  the  marches, 
and  the  town  took  thence  the  name  of  Trefaldwyn,  signifying 
"  Baldwynstown."  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  derived  his 
designation  from  a  place  in  France,  and  was  ancestor  to  the 
Earls  of  Eglinton,  got  possession  of  the  town  immediately- 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  built  a  new  castle  at  it,  and  gave 
to  it  his  own  name.  The  castle  stood  strongly  and  proudly 
on  a  high  projectmg  tongue  of  rock,  with  deeply-scarped 
sides;  comprised  an  inner  court  and  an  outer  comt,  defended 
by  four  deep  fosses  cut  in  the  rock ;  was  garrisoned  by  William 
Rufus ;  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Welsh ;  was  restored 
by  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury;  was  twice  taken  and  demolished 
by  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  and  twice  restored  by  Henry  II.; 
passed  to  Roger  Mortimer  and  to  the  Herberts,  and  became 
the  latter's  principal  residence ;  was  gan-isoned  by  Lord  Her- 
bert for  the  king  in  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I. ;  was  taken 
by  Su-  Thomas  Myddleton,  retaken  by  Lord  Byron,  and  taken 
again  with  gi'eat  disaster  to  the  Royalists,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Myddleton ;  was  then  dismantled,  and  is  now  represented  by- 
only  mouldering  fragments,  chiefly  small  part  of  a  SW  tower, 
and  a  few  low  and  broken  walls. 

The  town  itself  was  once  defended  by  a  wall  flanked  with 
towers  and  pierced  with  four  gates,  called  Kedewen  Gate, 
Chirbury  Gate,  Ai'thm-'s  Gate,  and  Kerry  Gate,  and  in  the- 
time  of  Leland  (who  wrote  in  the  16th  centm-y)  it  still  retained 
rains  of  the  wall,  fragments  of  the  towers,  and  remains  of  the 
gates.  It  is  now  a  small  and  quiet  place,  one  of  the  most 
unpretending  and  sequestered  of  county  towns,  neat  and  clean, 
healthy  and  inviting.  The  streets  are  steep,  and  the  houses 
in  general  are  built  of  brick.  The  site  of  Black  Hall,  the 
birthplace  of  the  leai-ned  George  Herbert,  is  in  the  NE. 
Lymore  Park — a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Powis — an  interesting 
mansion  of  the  16th  century,  is  about  a  mile  to  the  SE,  and 
stands  in  a  park  bounded  on  the  E  side  by  Offa's  Dyke.  The 
town-hall,  used  for  county  and  borough  petty  sessions,  stands 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  The  parish  church  is  cruci- 
foi-m,  and  partly  Early  English ;  has  a  tower  added  by  Lord 
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Clive  in  1816;  and  contains  a  carved  screen  and  ancient 
rood-loft  brought  from  the  priory  of  Chirbury,  two  effigies  of 
the  iMortimers  about  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  and  a  monument 
tn  the  father  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Chirbury.  The  town  has 
Calvinistic  Methodist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a  market-hall,  and 
a  bank.  It  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Earl  of  Eglinton. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  and  fairs  are  held  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  each  month  except  December,  and  on 
the  second  Thursday  in  April,  May,  and  December.  Malting, 
tanning,  and  brick  and  tile  making  are  earned  on.  The  town 
received  a  charter  from  Henry  III.;  is  governed  under  that 
charter  by  two  bailiffs  and  twelve  burgesses,  and  unites  with 
Llanfyllin,  Llanidloes,  Machynlleth,  Newtown,  and  Welsh- 
pool in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament.  Its  borough  limits 
are  conterminate  with  those  of  the  parish.  Acreage,  3390 ; 
population,  1098.  The  parochial  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Hereford  ;  net  value,  £325.    Patron,  the  Earl  of  Powis. 

Montgomeryshire  or  Montgomery,  an  inland  county 
of  Wales,  bounded  on  the  N  by  Merionethshire  and  Denbigh- 
shire, on  the  E  by  Salop,  on  the  S  by  Radnorshire,  on  the  SW 
by  Cardiganshire,  on  the  W  by  Cardiganshire  and  Merioneth- 
shire. Its  outline  is  somewhat  in'egular,  with  variety  of  in- 
dentations and  projections,  but  may  be  described  as  pentagonal, 
with  the  sides  facing  the  N,  the  E,  the  ESE,  the  SW,  and 
theWNW.  Its  boundary  hues  are  mostly  artificial.  Itsgreatest 
length,  from  NE  to  SW,  is  37  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is 
29  miles  ;  its  mean  breadth  is  about  21  miles  ;  its  circuit  is 
about  135  miles;  and  its  area  is  510,111  acres.  The  surface 
in  most  of  the  E,  to  the  mean  breadth  of  about  5  miles,  is  a 
mixture  of  rich  vale  and  pleasant  hill,  luxuriant,  warm,  and 
low ;  but  the  surface  all  elsewhere  is  chiefiy  mountain  and 
moorland,  bleak  and  wild.  The  Berwyn  Mountains  range 
along  the  NW  boundary,  and  have  a  culminating  altitude  of 
2104  feet;  the  Breidden  Hills,  with  Moel-y-Golfa  particularly 
conspicuous,  form  a  striking  group  in  the  E ;  the  Llandinam 
Hills,  with  culminating  altitude  of  1898  feet,  are  in  the  S;  a 
gi-eat  tableau,  with  average  altitude  of  about  1000  feet,  is  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  magnificent  Plinlunmon,  with  altitude 
of  2469  feet,  is  on  the  SW  boundary.  Many  of  the  heights, 
though  less  picturesque  than  those  of  some  other  Welsh 
counties,  are  more  valuable,  not  a  few  of  them  being  clothed 
with  verdm-e  to  the  summits.  Comparatively  low  grounds 
also  hang  on  the  sku'ts  of  many  of  them,  while  numerous 
vales  intersect  them  in  all  directions  ;  and  these,  taken  with 
the  rich  tracts  in  the  E,  form  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
fertile  land  than  might  be  expected  to  exist  in  so  prevailingly 
upland  a  region. 

A  line  of  watershed,  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Dovey  from 
the  basins  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  runs  from  N  to  S,  and 
separates  about  one-fifth  of  the  county  on  the  W  from  about 
four-fifths  on  the  E.  The  streams  in  the  W  portion,  therefore, 
are  all  affluents  of  the  Dovey,  while  those  of  the  E  are  chiefly 
the  Severn  and  its  W  affluents  on  to  the  influx  of  the  Vyr- 
nwy.  The  Wye  rises  under  Plinlimmon,  near  the  SW  border, 
and  has  a  run  of  only  about  10  miles  within  the  county. 
The  Severn  rises  very  near  the  source  of  the  Wye,  a  little  to 
the  N;  courses  around  and  along  the  S,  the  SE,  and  the  E, 
seldom  further  than  3^  miles  from  the  boundary ;  and  re- 
ceives, from  within  the  county,  the  tributaries  of  the  Clywedog, 
the  Tarannou,  the  Rhiw,  and  the  Vyrnwy ;  the  last  of  which 
has  the  important  affluents  of  the  Banw,  the  Bechan,  the 
Einion,  the  Brogan,  the  Cain,  and  the  Tauat.  Most  of  the 
streams  are  very  fine,  for  at  once  their  scenery,  their  water, 
and  their  fish.  About  a  dozen  small  lakes,  chiefly  Beguelin, 
Glaslyn,  Llyngwyddior,  Llyn  Hir,  and  Llyn-yr-Afange,  add 
to  the  variety.  Mineral  springs  ai'e  at  Llanfair  and  Meifod. 
Silurian  rocks  form,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  entire  county; 
the  lower  Silurian  throughout  the  NE  and  SW  thirds,  and 
the  upper  Silm-ian  throughout  the  central  third.  Slate  and 
limestone  are  worked,  and  millstones  are  quarried.  Lead, 
zinc,  and  copper  are  found. 

About  one-eighth  of  the  area  is  arable  land,  about  one- 
third  is  pasture,  and  about  one-half  is  common  or  waste. 
The  soils  in  the  vales  are  chiefly  argillaceous,  becoming  more 
and  more  loamy  and  rich  in  the  com'se  of  their  descent ;  and 
those  in  the  uplands  consist  chiefly  of  the  detritus  of  schist- 
ose rocks.  Agricultm-e,  considering  the  natural  disadvan- 
tageousness  of  the  region,  is  in  a  very  advanced  condition. 
Cattle,  butter,  and  cheese  are  exported  in  considerable  quau- 
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titles;  a  little  cider  is  made;  and  oak  plantations,  to  supply 
an  exportation  of  oak  for  shipbuilding,  are  maintained^ 
Flannel  and  woollen  cloth  are  the  chief  manufactures. 


Ageicultdral  Statistics, 
Crops.  Acres. 

Com  Crops, 42.681 

Green  Crops,     ....     10,519 
Clover,  Sainfoin,  Grasses.  30,006 


Permanent  Pastui 

Bare  Fallow i,.i 

Orchards, ( 

Market  Gardens,  .    .    . 

Small  Fruit J 

Nursery  Grounds,    .    . 
Woods  and  Plantations,  23,5 


Live  Stock. 
Horses— Used  solely  for 
Agriculture,  . 


7,258 
Unbroken,  .  ' .    7,093 
"        Mares  kept  for 

Breeding,  .    .     1,648 
Cows  and  Heifers  in  Milk 

or  Calf, 22,580 

Other  Cattle,     ....  47,806 

Sheep, 393,946 

Pigs 25,580 


According  to  the  census  returns  issued  in  1893,  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  people  of  the  county  were ; — Professional, 
1032  males  and  476  females  ;  domestic,  172  males  and  5025 
females ;  commercial,  1241  males  and  23  females  ;  agricul- 
tural, 10,358  males  and  608  females;  fishing,  11  males; 
industrial,  8082  males  and  2565  females;  and  "  unoccupied," 
including  retired  business  men,  pensioners,  those  living  on 
their  own  means,  and  others  not  specified,  4226  males  and 
18,146  females;  or  a  total  in  the  county  of  25,122  males, 
and  26,843  females.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
leading  industries  was  as  follows ; — Agricultural  labourers^ 
4234;  farmers,  3331 ;  general  labourers,  1466.  The  chief 
occupations  of  women  were — domestic  service,  with  a  total 
of  4435  ;  millinery  and  dressmaking,  952.  There  were  also 
in  the  county  68  blind  persons,  21  deaf,  40  deaf  .ind  dumb, 
and  106  mentally  deranged.  There  were  16,414  persons 
.able  to  speak  only  the  Welsh  language,  and  15,846  who- 
could  speak  both  Welsh  and  English. 

The  Cambrian  railway,  coming  from  Oswestry,  enters  the- 
NE  corner  of  the  county,  and  passes  S  and  SW  by  Butting- 
ton,  Welshpool,  and  Abermule,  to  Moat  Lane  Junction^ 
whence  one  line  goes  SW  to  Llanidloes,  while  another  goes 
NW  and  W  to  Glandovey  Junction.  There  are  several  branch 
lines  in  various  parts,  and  from  Buttington  the  Shrewsbury 
and  Welshpool  Joint  (L.  &  N.W.R.  and  G.W.R.)  line  runs- 
eastwards,  giving  important  connections  with  other  railways. 
The  Montgomeryshire  Canal  is  owned  by  the  Shropshire  Union 
Railway  and  Canal  Company,  and  gives  a  communication  of 
24  miles  along  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  with  a  branch  of  3- 
miles  to  Guilsfield.  From  Newtown  the  canal  runs  by  Garth- 
myl,  Berriew,  and  Welshpool  to  a  junction  with  the  Ellesmere 
Canal  at  Carreghofa. 

The  county  contains  sixty-nine  entire  civil  parishes  and 
part  of  one  other  civil  parish  ;  and  fifty-nine  entire  ecclesi- 
astical parishes  and  parts  of  eleven  others.  It  is  included 
chiefly  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  but  partly  also  m  the  dio- 
ceses of  Bangor  and  Hereford.  It  contains  four  municipal 
boroughs— LlanfyUin,  Llanidloes,  Montgomery,  and  Welsh- 
pool. It  has  one  com-t  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is  divided 
into  fourteen  petty  sessional  divisions ;  the  borough  of  Welsh- 
pool has  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace,  but  no  separate 
court  of  quarter  sessions.  It  is  governed  under  the  Locali 
Goveniment  Act  of  1888  by  a  county  council  consisting  of 
14  aldennen  and  42  counciUors.  One  member  is  returaed 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  county,  and  one  by  the 
Montgomery  district  of  Boroughs,  consisting  of  Montgomery, 
Llanfyllin,  Llanidloes,  Machynlleth,  Newtown,  and  Welsh- 
pool. The  market-towns  are  Welshpool,  Newtown,  Mont- 
gomery, Llanfah,  Llanfyllin,  Llanidloes,  and  Machynlleth. 
The  chief  seats  are  Lymore  Park,  Nantcribba,  Bodfach, 
Gregynog,  Aberfechan,  Aberiarth,  Llwydiarth,  Broadway, 
Biyngwyn,  Dolforwyn,Dolgnog, Garth,  Garthmill,GIanhafren, 
Greenhill,  Leighton,  Mathavarn,  Mellington,  Newtown  House,. 
Rhiwport,  Trelydan,  and  Vaynor.  The  county  is  in  the 
western  military  district  and  the  North  Wales  judicial  circuit. 

The  territoiy  now  forming  Montgomeryshire  was  part  of 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Ordovices ;  was  included  by  the 
Romans  in  their  Britannia  Secunda ;  became  part  of  the  Welsh 
kingdom  of  Powys  or  Mathraval ;  was  the  scene  of  sanguinary- 
struggles  between  the  princes  of  that  kingdom  and  tlie  Saxon 
princes  of  Mercia ;  was  oveiTun  by  the  famous  Saxon  king 
OSii,  who  built  the  dyke  of  his  name  along  its  E  border,  and 
included  the  eastern  belt  in  his  kingdom  of  Mercia ;  took 
afterwards  the  name  of  Sir  Tre  Faldwyn,  signifying  Baldwin's- 
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Towiis-sliire,  from  the  same  Baldwin,  lord  of  the  marches, 
who  built  a  castle  at  ilontgomery ;  was  constituted  a  county 
directly  under  the  English  Crown  by  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
made  considerable  figure  iu  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I. 
Ancient  British  camps,  cairns,  and  tumuli  are  numerous. 
The  Sam  Hir  Komau  Way  traversed  the  county  by  Meifod 
and  Mathraval,  and  vicinal  or  diverging  ways  went  from 
their  Caer  Sws  station  on  the  Sam  Hir  Way  near  Newtown. 
Another  Roman  station  was  at  Meifod,  and  Roman  camps 
are  at  Cefu  Caer,  Castell  Caereinion,  and  Moelddelwyn. 
Old  castles  or  remains  of  them  are  at  Montgomery,  Dolforwyn, 
and  Powys ;  and  Owen  Glendower's  old  parliament  house  is 
in  Machynlleth.  Several  of  the  oldest  existing  churches  are 
curious  stractures,  with  ancient  wooden  upper  storeys  to  the 
towers,  and  with  wood-covered  spires. 

Montgomerysliire  Canal,  a  canal  in  the  E  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire, owned  by  the  Shropshire  Union  Railway  and 
Canal  Company,  from  Newtown  25f  miles  north-north-east- 
ward along  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  by  Garthmyl,  Berriew, 
and  Welshpool,  to  Llanymynech.  It  was  formed  in  1795- 
1821;  it  descends  119  feet  with  13  locks,  and  ascends  33 
feet  with  2  locks ;  it  sends  off  a  branch  of  3  miles  to  Guils- 
field ;  it  crosses  the  Vymwy  river,  adjacent  to  Llanymynech, 
at  the  boundai-y  with  Salop,  on  an  aqueduct  of  five  arches, 
each  40  feet  in  span  and  25  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
river ;  and  it  is  connected  by  a  branch,  north-eastward  thence, 
with  the  Ellesmere  Canal  at  CaiTeghofa. 

Montreal,  the  seat  of  Earl  Amherst,  in  Sevenoaks  parish, 
Kent,  1  mile  NW  of  Sevenoaks.  It  stands  near  the  site  of 
Brook's  Place,  which  belonged  to  the  Colepepers  ;  and  it  was 
built  by  the  first  Lord  Amherst,  who  took  Montreal  in  Canada 
in  1760. 

Monxton  or  Monkston,  a  parish,  with  a  small  village, 
in  Hants,  of  miles  WSW  of  Andover,  and  2  from  Weyhill 
station  on  the  Midland  and  South- Western  Junction  railway. 
Post  town,  Andover.  Acreage,  1156;  population,  216. 
The  property  belongs  to  King's  College,  Cambridge.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester;  value,  £230 
with  residence.  Patron,  IQng's  College,  Cambridge.  The 
ohm-ch  has  a  tower  with  slated  spire,  and  is  good. 

Monyash,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Bakewell  parish,  Derbyshire.  The  village  stands  in 
a  hollow  at  the  head  of  the  river  Lathkill,  6  miles  WSW  of 
Bakewell  railway  station ;  was  at  Domesday  a  penal  settle- 
ment for  refractory  monks,  was  afterwards  a  market-town, 
and  is  now  a  seat  of  half-yearly  Barmoot  courts  for  matters 
relating  to  lead  mines  in  the  hundred  of  High  Peak.  It 
has  a  post  office  under  Bakewell ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Bakewell.  The  parish  comprises  3146  acres;  popula- 
tion, 402.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Finney  family.  The 
land  lies  chiefly  on  limestone,  and  has  a  bleak  appearance. 
The  living  is  a  vicai'age  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell ;  gi'oss 
value,  £211  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Bakewell. 
The  church  is  old,  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1887,  and 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  tower  and  octagonal  spire. 
There  are  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  a  Friends'  meeting- 
house, and  an  endowed  school  with  £30  a  year. 

Moor,  Cheshire.     See  Moore. 

Moor,  a  township  in  Hawarden  parish,  Flintshire,  near 
Hawai-den. 

Moor,  a  township,  conjoint  with  Batchcott,  in  Richard's 
Castle  parish,  Salop,  2  miles  SSW  of  Ludlow.  Moor  Park 
is  a  chief  residence. 

Moor,  a  village  in  Sutton  Coldfield  parish,  Warwickshire, 
1  mile  NNE  of  Sutton  Coldfield.  Moor  Hall  is  the  chief 
residence. 

Moor,  a  hamlet  in  Fladbnry  parish,  Worcestershire,  half 
a  mile  W  of  Fladbuiy  vill.age. 

Moor  Allerton  or  Moortown,  an  ecclesiastical  parish, 
situated  4  miles  from  Leeds,  formed  in  1854  from  the  parishes 
of  Harewood,  Thorner,  and  St  Peter,  Leeds.  Population, 
1026.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon  ;  net 
value,  £300  with  residence.  The  church  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  was  erected  in  1852.  It  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  transepts,  and  a  western  tower.  There  is  a 
United  Free  Methodist  chapeL 

Moorby,  a  parish,  with  a  small  village,  in  Lincolnshire,  4 
miles  SE  by  S  of  Homcastle  station  on  the  G.N.R.  Post 
itown,  Boston ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Mareham- 
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le-Fen.  Acreage,  786;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  75; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Wood  Enderby,  222.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Stanhope  family.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy, 
united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Wood  Enderby,  in  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln;  net  value,  £230  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1866, 
is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel, 
with  vestry,  porch,  and  NW  spirelet.  There  is  a  Wesleyan 
chapel. 

Moor  Critchell.     See  Critchell  Moore. 

Moordown,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  formed  in  1874  out  of 
Christchurch  parish,  in  Hants,  2  miles  from  Bournemouth 
station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Bournemouth;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Winton. 
Population,  4535.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester;  value,  £260  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  church  is  a  stone  building  in  the  Early 
English  style.     There  is  a  Congregational  chapel. 

Moore  or  Moor,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Runcorn 
parish,  Cheshire.  The  village  stands  adjacent  to  the  Bridg- 
water Canal,  li  mile  SE  of  the  Mersey  river,  and  3  miles 
SW  of  Warring'ton.  It  has  stations  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R. 
and  the  Manchester  and  Chester  branch  of  the  G.W.R.,  and 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Warrington. 
The  township  comprises  916  acres;  population,  526.  It  has 
a  parish  council  consisting  of  eight  members.  The  manor, 
with  Moore  Hall,  belongs  to  the  Heron  family.  There  is  a 
Wesleyan  chapel. 

Moor  End,  a  place  in  the  N  of  Devonshire,  3^  miles  NW 
of  Chulraleigh. 

Moor  Ends,  a  hamlet  in  Thome  parish,  in  the  W.  R. 
Yorkshire,  near  Thoi-ne. 

Mooresbarrow-with-Parme,  a  township  in  Middlewich 
parish,  Cheshire,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Dane,  3  miles  E  by 
S  of  Middlewich.  In  1892  it  was  united  with  Sproston  for 
poor-law  purposes. 

Mooreside.     See  Backwell. 

Moorfields,  a  chapelry  iu  Sheffield  parish,  in  the  W.  R. 
Yorkshu-e,  within  Sheffield  borough.  It  was  constituted  in 
1846,  and  its  post  town  is  Sheffield.  Population,  4783. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  York ;  net  value, 
£300.  Patron,  alternately  the  Crown  and  the  Archbishop. 
The  Church  of  St  Jnde  stands  in  Cupola  Street,  was  erected 
by  subscription  in  1854-56,  and  is  a  neat  structure  in  the 
Gothic  style,  with  bell-turret. 

Moorfields,  Middlese.':.     See  Loxdon. 

Moorgate,  a  hamlet  in  Clarborough  palish,  Notts,  on  the 
Chesterfield  Canal,  suburban  to  East  Retford,  and  half  a 
mile  from  Retford  station  on  the  G.N.R.  and  M.S.  &  L.R. 
There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Clarborough  in  the  Gothic  style. 

Moorgate,  a  hamlet  in  Whiston  parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire, 
2  miles  SE  of  Rotherham.  It  contains  a  number  of  villa 
residences,  and  forms  part  of  Rotherham. 

Moor,  Great,  a  place  in  the  NW  of  Bucks,  5J  miles  SW 
of  Winslow. 

Moor  Green,  a  hamlet  in  Ardeley  parish,  Herts,  3 J  miles 
SW  of  Buntingford. 

Moor  Green,  a  hamlet  in  Greasley  parish,  Notts,  2J  miles 
E  of  Langley  Mill  railway  station,  and  7  NW  of  Nottingham. 
Post  town,  Nottingham ;  money  order  office,  Newthorpe ; 
telegraph  office,  Eastwood.  It  was  formerly  called  Greasley- 
Moor  Green. 

Moor  Green,  North.     See  Noethjioor  Greex. 

Moor  Hall,  a  place  in  Harefield  parish,  Middlesex,  half 
a  mile  S  of  Harefield  village.  An  ancient  priory,  a  cell  to 
Clerkenwell  Priory,  was  here,  and  some  remains  of  it,  includ- 
ing remains  of  the  chapel,  still  exist. 

""       ■  ■  station  in  Herefordshire,  on  the  Hereford 

branch  of  the  M.R.,  8i  miles  WNVV  of  Hereford. 

Moor  Head,  a  hamlet  in  Shipley  township,  Bradford 
parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  2  miles  N  of  Bradford,  and  a  quarter 
mile  from  Shipley  station  on  the  G.N.R.  and  M.R.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  villa  residences. 

Moor  Hill,  a  place  in  the  E  of  Essex,  Si  miles  NE  of 
Rochford. 

Moorhouse,  a  village  in  Bm-gh-by-Sands  parish,  Cum- 
berland, IJ  mile  from  Burgh  station  on  the  North  British 
railway,  and  4J  miles  W  by  N  of  Carlisle.  There  is  a  Friends' 
meeting-house. 
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Moorhouse,  a  township  in  Honghton-]e-Spring  parish, 
Durham,  on  the  river  Wear,  3J  miles  NE  of  Durham,  and 
li  mile  from  South  Hetton  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Acreage, 
272;  population,  90. 

Moorhouse,  a  hamlet  and  a  chapelry,  partly  in  Lexing- 
ton and  partly  in  Laxton  parish,  Notts,  3J  miles  SSE  of 
Tnxford,  and  3  from  Carlton-on-Trent  station  on  the  G.N.R. 
Post  town,  Laxton ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Tuxford.  Population,  58.  Earl  Manvers  is  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  chapel  is  a  heantiful  building  in  the  Gothic 
style,  erected  in  1861  by  Viscount  Ossington.  There  is  also 
a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel. 

Moorhouse,  a  hamlet  in  Hooton  Pagnell  parish,  W.  E. 
Yorkshire,  7i  miles  NW  of  Doncaster. 

Moorhouses,  a  hamlet  in  Eevesby  parish,  Lincolnshire, 
6J  miles  SSE  of  Horncastle,  and  3i  S  of  Eevesby  village. 
It"" has  a  small  church,  erected  in  1875  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
the  parish  church  of  Eevesby. 

Moorland,  a  h.'imlet  in  North  Petherton  parish,  Somerset, 
on  the  river  Parret,  4^  miles  SE  of  Bridgwater. 

Moor  Lane,  a  hamlet  in  Gomersall  town.ship,  Birstall 
palish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  7j  miles  NE  of  Huddersfield. 

Moorlinch,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  in  Somerset.  The  vil- 
lage stands  3|  miles  S  of  Shapwick  station  on  the  Somerset 
and  Dorset  railway,  and  7  E  of  Bridgwater,  with  a  post 
office  under  Bridgwater;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  ofBce, 
Edington.  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  1125 ;  population,  24D ; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  635.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united 
with  the  chapelries  of  Stawell  and  Sutton  Mallet,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  value,  £320  with  residence.  The 
church  is  partly  Early  English,  and  consists  of  nave  and 
chancel,  with  a  tower.  The  perpetual  curacies  of  Catcott, 
Hurtle,  and  Edington-with-Chilton-upon-Polden  are  separate 
benefices.  There  are  Congregational  chapels  at  Moorlinch, 
Chilton-upon-Polden,  and  Stawell,  a  Wesleyan  chapel  in 
Catcott,  and  a  Primitive  M«thodist  chapel  in  Burtle. 

Moor,  Little,  a  hamlet  in  Broadway  parish,  Dorsetshire, 
3J  miles  N  of  Weymouth. 

Moor,  Low.     See  Lowjiook. 

Moor  Monkton,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  the 
W.  E.  Yorkshire.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Nidd, 
near  M.arston  Moor,  IJ  mile  N  by  W  of  Marstou  railway 
station,  and  8  miles  NW  by  W  of  York.  The  township 
comprises  3066  acres ;  population,  232.  The  palish  con- 
tains also  the  township  of  Hessay,  and  its  post  town  is  York. 
Acreage,  4321  ;  population,  324.  The  manor,  with  Red 
House,  belongs  to  the  Slingshy  family.  Eed  House  was  built 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  by  Sir  Henry  Slingshy,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  view,  including  York  city  and  minster. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  York ;  gross  value, 
;E485  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chiincellor.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  Norman  structure  with  a  tower;  it 
was  restored  in  1879,  There  is  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel 
erected  in  1886. 

Moor,  North.     See  Noethmoor. 

Moor  Row,  a  village  in  Egremont  parish,  Cumberland, 
with  a  station  on  the  Whitehaven,  Cleator,  and  Egi-emont 
Joint  railway,  3  miles  SSE  of  Whitehaven.  It  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegi-apb  office  (S.O.)  There  is  a  Primitive 
Methodist  chapeL 

Moorsholme,  a  township  in  Skelton  parish,  N.  R.  York- 
shire, 6|  miles  E  by  S  of  Guisbrough,  and  4  from  Danby 
station  on  the  N.E.R.  It  has  a  post  office  at  Great  Moors- 
holme under  Guisbrough ;  money  order  office,  Lingdale  Lane  ; 
telegraph  office,  Loftus.  Acreage,  including  Girrick,  4357  ; 
population,  427.  There  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  erected  in 
1892,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Moorside,  a  hamlet  in  Backwell  parish,  Somerset,  6J 
miles  SW  of  Bristol. 

Moorside,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Oldham,  Lancashire, 
formed  out  of  the  parishes  of  Waterhead  and  St  James',  all 
belonging  originally  to  the  old  civil  parish  of  Prestwick-cum- 
Oldham.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Old- 
ham; telegraph  office,  Oldham.  Population,  2453.  The 
living  is  a  vicai-age  iu  the  diocese  of  JIanchester;  gi-oss 
value,  £-^75  with  residence.  The  church  of  St  Thomas  is  a 
building  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
chancel,  N  and  S  porches,  and  a  tower  with  a  fine  peal  of 
eight  bells  and  a  four-faced  clock. 
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Moorside,  a  station  on  the  L.  &  Y.E.,  192  miles  from 
London.  There  is  also  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  under  Manchester. 

Moorside,  a  hamlet  in  Stainhurn  township,  Kirkby  Over- 
blow parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  4^  miles  NE  of  Otley. 

Moorsley,  a  township  in  Houghton-le-Spring  parish, 
Durham,  4J  miles  NE  of  Durham,  and  H  mile  from  Hetton 
station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town.  Fence' Houses  ;  telegraph 
office,  Hetton-le-Hole.  Acreage,  603 ;  population,  1108. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  are  lords  of  the  manor. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  collieries,  quarries, 
and  firebrick  works.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels  and  a  mission  chapel. 

Moor  Street,  a  place  in  the  N  of  Kent,  4i  miles  ESE  of 
Chatham. 

Moorswater,  a  village  in  the  E  of  Cornwall,  4  miles  W 
of  Liskeard.  It  stands  among  orchards,  in  a  wooded  valley, 
at  a  nexus  of  canal  and  railway,  communicating  between  the 
Caradon  copper  mines  and  the  Cheesewring  granite  quarries 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Port  of  Looe  on  the  other,  and  it 
has  paper  mills.  The  valley  is  spanned  by  a  very  long  rail- 
way viaduct  160  feet  high,  supported  on  tapermg  piers  of 
stone,  and  extending  from  hill  to  hill. 

Moor,  The,  a  township  in  Bodenham  parish,  Hereford- 
shire, 7^  miles  NNE  of  Hereford. 

Moorthorpe,  a  hamlet  in  South  Kirkl^  township  and 
parish,  W.  E.  Yorkshire,  6J  miles  S  of  Pontetract.  It  has 
a  station  on  the  Swinton  and  Knottingley  Joint  railway. 

Moorthwaite,  a  village  in  Cumwhitton  parish,  Cumber- 
land, on  the  river  Eden,  8  miles  SE  by  E  of  Carlisle,  and  3 
from  How  Mill  station  on  the  N.E.E. 

Moorton,  a  place  in  the  SW  of  Devonshire,  3J  miles  E 
of  Tavistock. 

Moorton  or  Moreton,  a  hamlet  in  Falfield  and  Moorton 
tithing,  Thornbury  parish,  Gloucestershire,  1  mile  NE  of 
Thornbury.  It  forms  part  of  Falfield  ecclesiastical  parish, 
and  has  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Moorton,  Lincolnshire.     See  SIoortown. 

Moorton,  a  hamlet  in  Northmoor  parish,  Oxfordshire,  1 
mile  SW  of  Northmoor  village. 

Moor  Top,  a  hamlet  in  Ackworth  parish,  W.  E.  York- 
shire, 4  miles  SSW  of  Pontefract.  Post  town  and  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office,  Ackworth,  under  Pontefract. 
There  are  some  large  quarries.  A  church  was  erected  in 
1889  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  church,  and  there 
is  also  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel. 

Moortown  or  Moorton,  a  hamlet  in  South  Kelsey 
parish,  Lincolnshire,  on  the  Hull  and  Lincoln  branch  of  the 
M.S.  &  L.E.,  3J  miles  SW  of  Caistor.  It  has  a  station  on 
the  railway  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  Moortown  House  is  a 
chief  residence. 

Moortown,  a  township,  conjoint  with  Cotwall,  in  Ercall 
Magna  parish,  Salop,  5  miles  NW  of  Wellington. 

Moortown,  a  tithing  in  Fivehead  parish,  Somerset,  4J 
miles  SW  of  Langport. 

Moortown,  a  township  in  Brandesburton  parish,  E.  E. 
Yorkshire,  2  miles  from  Br.indesbnrton,  and  5J  NW  of 
Hornsea.  Post  to^Ti  and  money  order  office,  Brandesburton; 
telegraph  office,  Leven.     Acreage,  513  ;  population,  19. 

Moor,  West.     See  Westmoor. 

Moorwinstow  or  Morwenstow,  a  parish  in  Cornwall, 
on  the  coast,  at  the  boundary  with  Devonshire,  6  miles  NNW 
of  Stratton,  and  15  from  Holsworthy  station  on  the  L.  &  S.  W.R. 
It  contains  the  hamlets  of  Moorwinstow,  Coombe,  Crosstown, 
Eastcot,  Gooseham,  Woodford,  and  WooUey ;  has  a  post  office 
under  Stratton ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Kilkhamp- 
ton.  Acreage,  8139  ;  population,  704.  The  coast  abounds 
in  high  cliffs  and  magnificent  scenery,  and  the  interior  is  fur- 
rowed by  deep  and  finely  wooded  hollows.  A  striking  example 
of  curved  and  contorted  stratified  rocks  occurs  at  Stanbury 
Creek.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Truro; 
value,  £300  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Truro. 
The  church  st.ands  near  a  clift'  at  Moorwinstow  hamlet;  in- 
cludes very  interesting  portions  of  Norman  architecture,  par- 
ticularly the  enti"ance  doorway  and  the  arcades ;  has  a  S 
aisle  and  a  chancel  of  1300,  with  subsequent  additions  and 
alterations ;  contains  an  elaborate  screen  and  costly  old 
monuments  of  the  Kempthorues  and  Waddons ;  and  was 
restored  in  1884.     The  churchyard  contains  some  affecting 
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memorials  of  wrecks  on  the  adjacent  shores.  There  are 
Veslevan  and  Bible  Christian  chapels.  Sir  W.  Adams  the 
distinguished  ocnlist  was  a  native.  The  Rev  R.  S.  Hawker, 
author  of  "  Echoes  from  Old  Cornwall,"  was  vicar  for  many 
years,  and  eiFected  numerous  improvements  in  the  parish. 
Before  he  took  the  living  there  had  not  been  a  resident 
vicar  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

Moorwood,  a  hamlet  in  Bradfield  township,  Ecclesfield 
parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  under  Bradfield  Point,  6J  miles  NW 


Morants  Court  Hill,  an  eminence  in  the  W  of  Kent,  3 
miles  NW  of  Sevenoaks.     It  commands  a  fine  view. 

Morbom,  a  parish  in  Huntingdonshire,  1^  mile  E  of 
Billing  Brook,  at  the  boundary  with  Northamptonshire,  2 
miles  NVV  of  Stilton,  and  3^  SSW  of  Overton  railway  station 
on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  Post  town,  Peterborough  ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Stilton.  Acreage,  1205 ;  population, 
90.  The  manor,  with  all  the  land,  belongs  to  the  Fitzwilliam 
family.  The  hving  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  net 
value,  £119  with  residence.  The  church  is  an  ancient  build- 
ing of  stone  in  the  Norman  and  Eai'ly  English  styles,  and 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  S  transept,  aisles,  N  porch,  and  a 
western  embattled  tower  of  brick. 

Morchard  Bishop,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshire. 
The  village  stands  2|  miles  ENE  of  a  station  on  the  L.  & 
S.ff.R.  called  Morchard  Road,  and  6J  NW  of  Crediton.  It 
has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.)  A 
fair  is  held  at  it  on  the  Monday  after  9  Sept.  The  parish 
includes  also  several  small  hamlets.  Acreage,  7015  ;  popu- 
lation, 1102.  The  parish  council  consists  of  eleven  members. 
The  manor  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  but 
now  forms  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  living.  Barton 
House  is  the  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter;  value,  £700  with  residence.  The  church 
consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a  fine  tower,  is  a 
neat  structure,  was  well  restored  in  1889,  and  contains  several 
monuments.     There  are  Congi-egational  and  Bible  Christian 

Morchard  Cruwys.     See  Ceuwys  Morchaed. 

Morcott,  a  pleasant  village  and  a  parish  in  Rutland.  The 
village  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Chateraud  on  the 
M.R.  and  L.  &  N.W.B.,  2  miles  SW  of  Luffenham  station, 
and  4  E  by  N  of  Uppingham,  and  has  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  Uppingham ;  telegraph  office.  South  Luf- 
fenham. The  railway  passes  under  part  of  it  through  a  tunnel 
half  a  mile  in  length.  The  parish  comprises  1363  acres;  popu- 
lation, 450.  The  manor,  with  Morcott  Hall,  belongs  to  the 
Fydell-Rowley  famUy.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Peterborough ;  net  value,  £330  with  residence.  The 
church  is  a  building  of  stone  of  the  Norman  and  Perpendicu- 
lar periods,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and  an  em- 
battled western  tower,  with  short  lead-covered  spire,  and 
contains  an  old  monument  of  W.  de  Overton  with  an  in- 
scription in  Norman-French.  There  ai-e  a  Baptist  chapel 
and  an  endowed  hospital  for  six  poor  unmarried  pei"sons,  each 
of  whom  receives  -£26  a  year. 

Morda,  a  hamlet  in  Oswestry  borough  and  parish,  Salop, 
1  mile  S  of  Oswestry.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  oflice 
under  Oswestiy ;  telegraph  oflice,  Oswestry. 

Morden,  Cambridgeshire,  See  Guilder  Moeden  and 
Steeple  Moedes. 

Morden,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire.  The  vil- 
lage stands  3J  miles  SW  of  Bailey  Gate  station  on  the 
Somerset  and  Dorset  Joint  railway,  and  6J  N  by  E  of  Ware- 
ham.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Wareham ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Wareham.  Acreage  of  the  paiish,  7512; 
population,  730.  The  parish  council  consists  of  seven  mem- 
bers. The  manor,  with  Charborough  Park,  belongs  to  the 
Erle-Drax  family.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  hi  the  diocese 
of  Salisbury;  value,  £260.  The  church  of  St  Mary  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  in  1873,  and  contains 
monuments  to  the  Erie  family.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Morden,  Durham  and  Surrey.     See  Moedox. 

Morden  College.     See  Blackheath. 

Mordiford,  a  village  aud  a  parish  in  Herefordshu-e.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Lugg,  near-  its  influx  to  the  Wye, 
and  under  Backbm-y  Hill,  2  miles  NNE  of  Holme  Lacy  station 
on  the  G.W.R.,  and  4^  ESE  of  Hereford.  It  has  a  post 
oflice  under  Hereford ;  money  order  office,  Fownhope ;  tele- 
300 
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graph  office.  Holme  Lacy  railway  station.  There  is  a  bridge 
of  seven  arches  over  the  Lugg.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
hamlets  of  Checkley,  Froome,  and  Sufton.  Acreage,  1515; 
population,  482.  There  is  a  parish  councU  consisting  of 
six  members.  The  rocks  are  interesting  to  geologists, 
form  outlying  ridges  of  the  great  Silurian  valley  of  elevation, 
and  include  much  limestone  very  rich  in  fossils.  Sufton 
Court,  the  seat  of  the  Hereford  family,  was  bnilt  in  1790. 
Old  Snfton,  now  a  fai'mhouse,  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  15th 
century  timber  house.  The  living  is  a  rectorv  in  the  diocese 
of  Hereford;  value,  £230  with  residence.  The  church  has 
Norman  portions ;  is  chiefly  Early  English ;  has  a  transept 
rebuilt  in  1852,  and  a  tower  rebuilt  in  1814 ;  was  restored 
in  1869,  when  a  N  aisle  was  added ;  and  contains  a  piscina, 
an  ancient  monument,  an  effigies  with  a  very  ancient  inscrip- 
tion, some  memorial  windows,  and  a  memorial  of  a  very 
remarkable  storm  which  passed  over  the  village  in  1811.  In 
the  churchyard  is  the  shaft  of  an  ancient  stone  cross,  and  an 
octagonal  font  of  the  17th  century.  There  is  a  mission  chm-ch 
at  Checkley. 

Mordon  or  Morden,  a  township  in  Scdgefield  parish, 
Durham,  on  the  river  Skeme,  8  miles  NE  of  Darlington  and 
2^  from  Sedgefield  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town  and 
money  order  and  telegraph  office.  Ferry  Hill.  Acreage,  1570  ; 
population,  133.  A  small  M^esleyan  chapel  was  erected  in 
1882.     Mordon  Carr  is  a  tract  of  bog  land. 

Mordon  or  Morden,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Surrey. 
The  village  stands  IJ  mile  SW  of  the  river  Wandle,  and  has 
a  station  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R.,  12  miles  from  London,  and 
5J  WNW  of  Croydon.  Post  town,  Mitcham.  Acreage  of  par- 
ish, 1475 ;  population,  763.  The  parish  council  consists  of 
seven  members.  Mordon  Hall  and  Mordon  Park  are  chief 
residences.  The  Hving  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester; 
value,  £430.  The  church  was  rebuilt  of  brick  in  1636,  has 
stone  decorated  windows  which  belonged  to  the  previous 
church,  has  also  an  embattled  tower,  and  contains  some 
brasses  and  monuments.  A  tradition  runs  thus: — After 
the  church  was  plundered  by  Henry  VIII.  and  his  daughter 
Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth,  riding  past  from  Croydon  to  Non- 
such Pai-k,  saw  the  church  roof  going  to  ruin,  asked  how  it 
came  to  pass,  was  told,  then  ordered  all  the  churches  in 
Snn-ey  to  make  collections  for  the  restoration  of  the  ruined 
fabric.  So  it  was  done  at  the  end  of  the  16th  centm-y,  and 
George  Garth  restored  the  rectorial  rights  ;  hence  on  his  tomb 
in  the  chancel  he  is  called  "  Ecclesias  Amicus." 

More,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Salop.  The  township 
lies  on  the  river  Onny,  near  the  boundary  with  Wales,  1  mile 
N  of  Lydham  Heath  station  on  the  Bishops  Castle  railway, 
and  2^  miles  NNE  of  Bishops  Castle.  The  parish  contains 
also  the  townships  of  Linley  and  Moreswood.  Post  town, 
Bishops  Castle  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  3512;  population,  178. 
The  manor,  with  Lmley  Hall,  belongs  to  the  More  family. 
There  are  remams  of  a  Roman  villa  and  several  ancient  camps. 
The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  net  value, 
£181  with  residence.     The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1845. 

Morebath,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonshu-e.  The 
village  stands  on  a  bold  acclivity,  near  the  boundaiy  with 
Somerset,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Exe  and 
Barle,  with  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.  176  miles  from  London, 
2  N  by  W  of  Bampton,  and  9  N  by  W  of  Tiverton.  It  was 
anciently  called  Mnrbath  and  Murbade,  and  has  a  post  office 
under  Tiverton ;  money  order  and  telegraph  oflice,  Bampton. 
Acreage  of  parish,  3474 ;  population,  449.  The  parish  coun- 
cil consists  of  seven  members.  The  manor  belonged  for- 
merly to  Barlinch  Priory.  Part  of  the  surface  rises  into  lofty 
hills.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter; 
gross  value,  £175  with  residence.  The  church  is  ancient, 
has  remains  of  a  window  brought  from  Barlinch  Priory  in 
the  16th  century,  and  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1874. 

MOreby.       See  STILLlSGFLEET-WITH-MOREEi-. 

Morecambe  or  PouIton-le-Sands,  a  seaport  town  and 
bathing  resort  in  the  township  of  Poulton,  Bare,  and  Ton-is- 
holme,  Lancaster  parish,  Lancashire,  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  Morecambe  Bay,  4  miles  WNW  of  Lancaster,  with  stations 
on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  and  M.R.  It  has  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.)  The  township  is  governed 
by  an  urban  district  council  consisting  of  fifteen  members, 
and  has  an  area  of  1725  acres;  population,  6476.  The 
town  is   beautifully  situated,  and   commands   good  views 
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of  the  Cumberland  and  the  'Westmorland  hills.  It  has 
splendid  sands  for  bathing,  and  is  a  very  favourite  watering- 
place.  There  is  a  regular  service  of  steamers  to  Dublin,  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  LondondeiTy,  and  during  the  season 
there  are  frequent  trips  across  the  bay  to  Grange,  BaiTow, 
and  Peel  (for  Furness  Abbey),  and  occasional  excursions  to 
other  places  of  interest.  There  is  a  fine  promenade,  2  miles 
in  length,  protected  by  a  strong  sea-wall.  A  promenade 
pier,  lUOO  feet  long,  constructed  in  1870  and  since  extended, 
has  a  platform  at  its  head  with  landing-stages  for  steamers. 
The  summer  gardens — about  30  acres  in  extent,  and  beauti- 
fully laid  out— contain  a  handsome  pavilion,  with  accom- 
modation for  10,000  persons,  in  which  concerts  and  dramatic 
performant  es  are  given  during  the  season.  The  People's 
Palace,  erected  in  1879,  is  a  handsome  building  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  consists  of  a  large  hall,  baths,  and  aquarium. 
The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  Lancaster  Corpora- 
tion Works.  There  are  several  good  hotels  and  lodging-houses, 
assembly  rooms,  sea-water  baths,  two  small  batteries,  gaswork, 
an  electric  light  station,  and  a  cemetery  opened  in  1875  and 
under  the  control  of  a  burial  board.  A  dock,  with  stone  pier 
and  lighthouse,  was  constructed  in  1848,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  vessels  of  considerable  size.  Large  quan- 
tities of  fish,  especially  mussels  and  shrimps,  are  caught. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  is  known  as  Pcnlton-le-Sands.  The 
Jiving  of  Holy  Trinity,  with  St  Lawrence  annexed,  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Manchester;  net  value,  £315  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Lancaster.  The  pai'ish  chiuch  of  Holy 
Trinity  is  a  fine  building  in  the  Early  English  style,  rebuilt 
in  1841 ;  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  S  aisle,  a  western  tower, 
and  has  a  beautiful  stained  E  window.  St  Lawrence  and 
St  Barnabas  are  chapels  of  ease  to  the  parish  church.  There 
are  also  Baptist,  Congregational,  Primitive  Methodist,  Wes- 
leyan,  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  and  Christian  Brethren 
chapels,  and  several  schools.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at 
Bare,  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Toirisholme. 

Morecambe  Bay,  a  sea-inlet  on  the  coast  of  Lancashire 
and  Westmorland,  entering  between  Rossall  Point,  2J  miles 
W  of  Fleetwood,  and  Haws  Point,  at  the  S  extremity  of  Wal- 
ney  Island,  belonging  to  Fimiess.  It  measures  10  miles 
across  the  entrance ;  it  extends  19  miles  north-eastwai'd  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Kent ;  it  expands,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  SE  side,  into  Lancaster  Bay,  it  connects,  at  the  middle 
of  the  NW  side,  with  the  estuary  of  the  river  Leven ;  and  it 
ias  a  mean  breadth  of  about  10  miles.  It  presents  a  grand 
appearance  when  the  tide  is  up,  but  is  nearly  all  a  waste  of 
sands — with  shitting  pieces  of  soft  and  dangerous  bottom — 
during  a  long  period  between  tide  and  tide.  The  sands  can 
be  crossed  on  foot ;  and  they  formed,  from  remote  times,  the 
line  of  communication  between  central  Lancashire  and  Fur- 
ness; but  they  ought  never,  on  any  account,  to  be  attempted 
by  a  stranger  without  a  guide.  The  views  from  them  include 
a  great  sweep  of  country,  away  to  the  Furness  Mountains  and 
to  the  backbone  of  England,  and  are  very  imposing.  The 
southern  and  central  portions  are  often  called  Lancaster 
Sands;  and  the  north-western  portions,  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  Leven,  are  called  Leven  Sands.  The  bay  is  noticed  by 
Ptolemy  as  Moricambe  Estuary. 

Morecambe  Bay,  Solway  Frith.    See  Moricajibe  B.it. 
More  Critcbell.     See  Critchell  Moore. 
Moreleigh  or  Morley,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devon- 
shire.    The  village  stands  2^  miles  E  of  the  river  Avon,  and 
5J  SSW  of  Totnes  station  on  the  G.W.R. ;  was  once  a  market- 
town  ;  and  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  Parker. 
Post  town,   Totnes.      Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,   1186; 
population,  102 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  113.    Stanborough  Fort, 
an  ancient  strength  which  gave  name  to  the  hundred  of  St 
borough,  stood  here.     The  parish  is  a  resort  of  sportsm 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  gi-oss  va 
£145  with  residence.     The  church  is  Early  English,  ha 
partially  developed  fresco  on  S  wall,  is  of  the  time  of  Edward 
I.,  and  was  restored  in  1877. 
Moresbarrow.    See  MooKESBARRow-vi'iTn-PARME. 
Moresby, a  village,a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Cumberland. 
The  village  stands  on  the  coast,  near  Pai-ton  station  on  the 
L.  &  N.W.I?.,  2  miles  NNE  of  Whitehaven ;  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Roman  station  Arbeia;  and  has  yielded  a  number  of  Roman 
relics,  including  structures  and  inscriptions.     It  has  a  post 
office  under  Whitehaven ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
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Parton.  The  township  includes  the  village,  and  extends  into 
the  country.  It  has  a  station  at  Moresby  Parks,  on  the 
Cleator  and  Workington  Junction  railway,  but  Parton  is  the 
nearest  station  for  a  large  part  of  the  parish.  Acreage,  2141; 
population,  1144.  The  parish  contains  also  the  township  of 
Pai-ton,  which  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Whitehaven.  Acreage,  2193  of  land,  besides  67  of 
foreshore;  population,  2596.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Earl 
of  Lonsdale.  Moresby  Hall  is  a  mansion  supposed  to  be  after 
a  design  by  Inigo  Jones.  There  is  a  colliery  in  Moresby,  and 
ironworks  and  a  brewery  at  Parton.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle;  gross  value,  £133.  Patron,  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale.  The  church  stands  on  an  eminence,  witbia 
an  ancient  camp  330  feet  square,  and  is  a  modem  edifice  in 
the  Italian  style,  with  a  tower.  There  are  Congregational, 
Primitive  Methodist,  and  Christian  Brethren  chapels  in  the 
parish.  There  are  an  endowed  school  at  Parton,  founded  in 
1818  and  rebuilt  in  1886,  with  £50  ayeivr,and  an  industrial 
school  for  gh-ls  and  infants,  enlarged  in  1893. 

Morestead,  a  parish  in  Hants,  3  miles  SE  of  Winchester, 
and  2  from  Shawford  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  Post  town, 
Winchester ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Twyford. 
Acreage,  1701 ;  population,  116.  A  tract  of  about  5  acres 
bears  the  name  of  No  Man's  Land,  and  is  free  from  all  rates 
and  taxes  except  the  county  rate.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  value,  £90  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester.     The  church  has  a  bell-turret. 

Moreswood,  a  township  in  More  parish,  Salop,  2  miles 
NE  of  Bishops  Castle. 

Moreton  or  Morton,  a  Saxon  topographical  name,  cor- 
rupted from  Moor  Town,  and  generally  applied  to  places 
originally  on  or  near  a  moor. 

IHoreton,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Bid- 
stone  parish,  Cheshire.  The  township  is  4^  miles  WNW  of 
Bu-kenhead,  bears  the  name  of  Moreton-cum-Lingham,  and 
has  a  station,  of  the  name  of  Moreton,  on  the  WiiTal  railway. 
Post  town,  Birkenhead.  Acreage,  1202  ;  population,  464. 
There  is  a  lighthouse  at  Lingham.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
contains  also  the  township  of  Saughall  Massie,  and  was  con- 
stituted in  1863.  Population,  653.  The  manor  belongs  to 
the  Vyner  family.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Chester;  net  value,  £128  with  residence.  The  chmxh  was 
built  in  1863,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  of  local  white 
stone,  and  has  a  spire  100  feet  high. 

Moreton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  the  river  Frome,  Ij  mile  N  of  a  station  of  its 
own  name  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  129  miles  from  London  and 
7  E  of  Dorchester.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office 
under  Dorchester;  telegraph  office,  at  the  railway  station. 
Acreage  of  parish,  2157;  population, 356.  The  parish  coun- 
cil consists  of  seven  members.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  gross  value,  £200  with  residence. 
The  church  is  good,  and  contains  a  brass  and  several  monu- 
ments. Moreton  House  is  a  handsome  mansion  of  Portland 
stone,  belonging  to  the  Frampton  family. 

Moreton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Essex.  The  village 
stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Roding,  li  mile  N  from  the 
road  from  Epping  to  Ongar,  3  miles  N  by  W  of  Ongar  station 
on  the  G.E.R.,  and  6J  NE  of  Epping.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Chipping  Ongar ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office, 
Chipping  Ongar.  The  parish  comprises  1475  acres ;  popu- 
lation, 428.  There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of  five 
members.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Alger  family.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans ;  net  value, 
£262  with  residence.  Patron,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
The  church  is  a  plain  building  of  flint  and  brick,  with  brick 
tower  and  shingled  spire.  It  has  an  ancient  carved  stone  font 
and  a  monument  of  1623.  There  are  a  Congregational  chapel, 
a  national  school,  endowed  with  £23  a  year,  and  some  small 
charities. 

Moreton,  a  township,  conjoint  with  Ashton,  in  Eye 
pai-ish,  Herefordshu-e,  on  the  Leominster  Canal,  3i  miles  N 
of  Leominster. 

Moreton,  a  hamlet  in  Thame  parish,  Oxfordshire,  1  mile 
SW  of  Thame. 

Moreton,  a  township  in  Colwic'j  parish,  Staffordshire,  3i 
miles  NNW  of  Rugeley. 

Moreton,  a  hamlet  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Gnosall 
parish,  Staffordshire.  The  hamlet  lies  adjacent  to  the  boundaiy 
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■with  Salop,  3  miles  SW  of  Gnosall,  and  4  SE  of  Newport. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Newport ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Gnosall.  The  ecclesiastical  paiish  was  consti- 
tuted in  1845.  Popolation,  581.  For  parish  council  pur- 
poses it  is  a  ward  of  Gnosall,  and  returns  three  members. 
The  hying  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield ;  net  value, 
£220.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  chmch  was 
built  in  1837. 

Moreton,  a  hamlet  in  Draycott-in-the-Clay  township, 
Hanhury  parish,  Staffordshire,  4  miles  SE  of  Uttoxeter. 

Moreton,  Derbyshire,  Lincolnshire,  &c     See  Morton. 

Moreton  or  Morton,  a  township  in  Oswestry  pai-ish,  and 
an  ecclesiastical  pai-ish  partly  also  in  Llanyblodwell  parish, 
Salop.  The  township  Hes  on  the  Montgomery  Canal,  between 
Offa's  Dyke  and  Watt's  Dyke,  near  Llynclys  station  on  the 
Cambrian  railway,  2  miles  from  the  boundary  with  Wales, 
and  3 J  S  of  Oswestry.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Oswestry; 
money  order  office,  Llynclys ;  telegraph  office,  Llynclys  rail- 
way station.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in 
1861,  and  includes  also  the  township  of  Crickheath,  and 
part  of  the  township  of  Sweeney.  Population,  821.  For 
pai"ish  council  purposes  Moreton  is  in  Oswestry  nn'al  parish. 
The  living  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph ;  gross 
value,  £638  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  chnrch  was  rebuilt  in  1873.  There  is  a  Prhnitive 
Methodist  chapel. 

Moreton  or  Morton  Valence,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Gloucestershire,  2^  miles  WSW  of  Haresfield  station  on  the 
M.K.,  and  3J  NNWof  Stonehouse,  with  a  post  office  under 
Stonehonse;  money  order  office,  Whitminster ;  telegraph  office, 
Haresfield  railway  station.  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  991 ; 
population,  260  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  189.  The  hving  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  net  value, 
£138.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  The 
chmxh  is  chiefly  Later  English,  consists  of  nave,  S  aisle,  and 
chancel,  with  a  tower,  and  was  restored  in  1880. 

Moreton  Corbet,  a  village  and  a  parish  iu  Salop.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Eoden,  4  miles  E  of  Yorton  sta- 
tion on  the  L.  &  N.W.K.,  and  6  SE  of  Wem.  The  parish 
contains  also  part  of  the  township  of  Preston  Brockhurst, 
which  has  a  post  office  under  Shrewsbury ;  money  order  office, 
Shrewsbury;  telegraph  office,  Eadnall.  Acreage,  2243; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  258 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
246.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Corbet  family.  A  fine 
Elizabethan  addition  was  made  to  Moreton  Corbet  Castle 
in  the  16th  centmy.  The  whole  was  burnt  in  the  Civil  War- 
of  Charles  I.,  and  is  now  a  picturesque  ruin.  The  hving  is 
a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield ;  net  value,  £267  with 
residence.  The  church  is  ancient,  was  restored  iu  1883,  and 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  south  aisle  or  Corbet  chapel,  and  a 
tower  which  was  restored  in  1779.  It  contams  monuments 
to  the  Corbet  family,  a  hagioscope,  aumbry,  and  piscina. 

Moreton-cum-Alcumlow  or  Great  Moreton,  a  town- 
ship in  Astbury  pai'ish,  Cheshii-e,  near  the  Macclesfield  Canal, 
2|-  miles  SSW  of  Congleton.  Acreage,  1095  ;  population, 
106.  Moretou  Hall  is  a  h.andsome  castellated  mansion 
standing  in  a  well-wooded  park. 

Moreton-cum-Lingham.     See  Moreton,  Cheshire. 

Moreton  Hampstead,  a  small  town  and  a  parish  in 
Devonshu-e.  The  town  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  E 
verge  of  Dartmoor,  with  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  222  miles 
from  London,  2J  S  of  the  river  Teign,  and  12  WSW  of  Exeter. 
It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  Acreage  of 
pai-ish,  7910  ;  population,  1543.  The  town  was  entered  by 
Sir  Thomas  Fan-fas  with  his  army  in  1646 ;  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  except  the  W  by  lofty  hills ;  enjoys  a  remarkably 
salubrious  climate,  insomuch  that  its  inhabitants  present  a 
singularly  healthful  and  robust  appearance;  has  environs 
strewn  with  huge  fragments  of  rocks,  and  presenting  a  bold 
contrast  of  cultivated  land  on  the  foreground  to  the  barren 
heights  of  Dartmoor  in  the  background ;  consists  of  one  prin- 
cipal street  and  two  or  three  smaller  ones,  with  houses  chiefly 
old  and  irregularly  built;  contains  an  old  cross  and  an  arcaded 
poorhouse  of  the  17th  century;  and  has  two  chief  inns,  a 
market-house,  a  chm-ch,  dissenting  chapels,  and  an  endowed 
school.  The  chmch  is  ancient,  comprises  nave,  aisles,  tran- 
septal  porch,  and  chancel,  and  contains  a  cai-ved  wooden 
screen.  An  ehn  tree  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard, 
and  the  branches  of  it  are  said  to  have  been  framed  to  sup- 
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port  a  stage  for  dancing.  There  are  Calvinistic,  Baptist, 
Wesleyan,  and  Unitarian  chapels.  A  weekly  market  is  held 
on  Tuesday,  and  a  cattle  market  is  held  on  the  third  Tuesday 
in  each  month.  The  woollen  trade  was  formerly  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  began  to  declme  about  1810, 
and  is  now  defunct.  George  Bidder,  the  famous  mental  cal- 
culator, was  a  native.  There  is  a  convalescent  home  iu  con- 
nection with  one  at  Torquay.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Devon.  Cranbrook  Castle,  overlooking  the  Teign 
valley,  is  an  ancient  entrenchment,  with  a  double  fosse  on 
the  N  side.  The  living  is  a  rectory  iu  the  diocese  of  Exeter ; 
value,  £400  with  residence.     Patron,  the  Earl  of  Devon. 

Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  a  small  market-town  and  a 
parish  in  Gloucestershire.  The  town  stands  on  the  Fosse 
Way,  near  the  meetmg-point  of  Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshure, 
Warwickshire,  and  Worcestershire,  7  miles  SW  by  S  of  Ship- 
ston-on-Stour ;  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  street  nearly  half 
a  mile  long ;  publishes  a  weekly  newspaper ;  and  has  a  head 
post  office,  a  station  on  the  G.W.K.,  two  banks,  a  police  sta- 
tion, a  public  hall,  an  institute,  a  cottage  hospital,  and  two 
cemeteries.  The  church  is  ancient,  was  restored  in  1861 
and  again  in  1892,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  tower  and  lofty  spire.  There  are  Congregational  and 
Wesleyan  chapels.  The  Eedesdale  Public  Hall  was  erected 
in  1887 ;  and  the  petty  sessions  ai-e  held  hei-e.  The  Mann 
Institute  was  erected  iu  1891,  and  comprises  a  large  hall,  a 
working  men's  club,  and  a  library.  The  curfew-bell,  which 
was  regularly  rung  till  1860,  hangs  in  a  tower  in  the  ceutre 
of  the  town.  Charles  I.  slept,  iu  1644,  in  a  room  in  the 
White  Hart  Inn.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and 
cattle  fairs  ai-e  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  every  month. 
The  parish  comprises  1014  acres ;  population,  1446.  The 
manor  was  given  at  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  living  is  a  chapehy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of 
Batsford,  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Moreton  Jeffreys  or  Morton  Jefferies,  a  parish  in 
Herefordshire,  5|-  miles  SW  of  Bromyard.  Post  town,  Brom- 
yard, under  Worcester.  Acreage,  708;  population,  43.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  gross  value, 
£58.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford.  The 
church  has  a  small  tower,  and  contains  monuments  of  the 
Westwoods. 
Moreton,  Maids.  See  Maids  Moreton. 
Moreton  Morrell,  a  parish  in  Warwickshiie,  on  the  Fosse 
Way,  4  miles  NW  of  Kineton  station  on  the  East  and  West 
Junction  railway,  and  6  S  by  E  of  Warwick.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Wai-wick ;  money  order  aud  telegraph  office, 
Wellesbourne.  Acreage,  1678;  population,  252.  Moreton 
Hall  is  the  chief  residence.  Limestone  abounds,  and  there 
is  a  petrifymg  sprmg.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Worcester ;  net  value,  £105  with  residence.  The  chm-ch 
consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  tower,  and  was 
restored  in  1886.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Moreton,  North,  a  village  and  a  parish  m  Berks.  The 
village  stands  near  the  G.W.R.,  3  miles  ESE  of  Didcot  Junc- 
tion station,  and  4  W  of  Wallingford.  The  parish  comprises 
1102  acres;  population,  276.  Post  town  and  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Walhngford.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
iu  the  diocese  of  Oxford;  net  value,  £157  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Archdeacon  of  Berks.  The  church  was  built  in 
1290 ;  it  is  a  budding  of  flint  and  stone  in  the  later  Early 
English  style,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  S  porch, 
and  a  western  tower.  At  the  SE  .angle  there  is  a  chapel 
called  "  Stapleton's  Chautry,"  and  the  church  contains  a 
curious  ancient  water-drain  and  some  old  monuments.  There 
is  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel. 

Moreton-on-Lugg,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Herefordshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Lugg,  4  miles  N  of  Hereford, 
and  has  a  station  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Joint 
(L.&N.W.  and  G.W.)  railway.  Post  town,  Hereford.  Acreage 
of  parish,  896 ;  population,  76.  Moreton  Court  is  the  chief 
residence.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford; 
net  value,  £142.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The 
church  is  ancient,  and  was  restored  in  1867,  when  a  new 
tower  was  added.  It  contains  sedilia  and  a  reredos  of  alabaster 
and  marble,  and  the  chancel  walls  ai-e  covered  with  mosaics. 

Moreton  Pinkney,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Northamp- 
tonshu-e.  The  village  has  a  station  on  the  East  and  West 
Junction  railway,  9  miles  N  from  Brackley,  and  8  W  by 
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N  of  Towcester,  and  a  post  and  money  order  office  under 
Byfield  (R.S.O.) ;  telegi-aph  office,  Byfield.  The  parish  com- 
prises 2438  acres;  population,  423.  There  is  a  parish 
council  consisting  of  seven  members.  The  manor  belongs  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton.  The  manor  house  is  ancient,  bears  the 
shields  of  the  families  of  Cope  and  Candler,  was  restored  and 
enlarged  in  1860,  and  is  approached  through  lodge-gates 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  Sempills.  A  chalybeate  spring  is  at 
the  SW  extremity  of  the  village.  Lace-making  is  carried  on. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough ;  net 
value,  £220  with  residence.  Patron,  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
The  church  is  an  ancient  edifice  of  stone  in  mixed  styles ; 
was  restored  and  partly  rebuilt  in  1845  ;  and  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  porches  and  low  tower.  The  tower 
and  hells  were  restored  in  1891  and  again  in  1893,  after  a 
destructive  fire,  and  a  fine  clock  to  the  memory  of  Bishop 
Ashton  Oxenden  was  erected  in  1893.  There  is  a  Baptist 
chapel. 

Moreton  Say,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Salop.  The 
township  lies  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  river  Tern,  2  miles 
SSW  of  the  boundary  -with  Cheshire,  2i  \VTSIW  of  the  boundary 
with  Staffordshire,  and  3  W  of  Marke't  Drayton.  The  parish 
contains  also  the  townships  of  Bletchley,  Longford,  and 
Styche,  and  its  post  town  is  Market  Drayton.  Acreage, 
6999;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  T77;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 670.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Lich- 
field ;  net  value,  ^515  with  residence.  The  chui'ch  is  of  the 
14th  century,  was  cased  with  brick  in  1788,  has  a  tower,  and 
contains  memorials  of  the  distinguished  Lord  Clive,  who  was 
inten-ed  here,  and  monuments  to  the  Clive  family  and  to  the 
Vemons.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Moreton,  South,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  in  Berks.  The 
village  stands  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  river  Thames,  and 
has  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  3  miles  SE  from  Didcot  Junc- 
tion station  and  3^  SW  of  Wallingford,  and  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  Wallingford;  telegraph  office,  Cholsey. 
The  palish,  which  is  principally  agricultural,  contains  also  the 
tithing  of  Fnlscot,  and  comprises  1350  acres;  population, 
356.  It  has  a  parish  council  consisting  of  five  members. 
The  manor  house,  now  a  farm,  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  SaundeiTilles,  was  afterwards  the  property  of  the  Sadgrove 
family,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Hedges  family.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford;  net  value,  £135  with 
residence.  Patron,  Hertford  College,  Oxford.  The  church 
is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists  of  two  aisles,  the 
E  end  of  one  of  them  forming  the  chancel.  There  is  a  Bap- 
tist chapel.  In  1863  Edward  Sherman,  a  native  of  this 
parish,  gave  the  sum  of  £1000  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Moretown,  a  hamlet  in  Canford  Magna  parish,  Dorset- 
shire, 3^  miles  SE  of  Wimborne. 

Morfa,  a  township  in  Llangelynin  parish,  Merionethshire, 
4  miles  NNW  of  Towyn. 

Morfa  Bychan,  a  place  2  mUes  from  Portmadoc,  in  Car- 
naiTOUshire,  with  a  post  office  under  Portmadoc;  money 
order  office,  Borth-y-gest ;  telegraph  office,  Portmadoc. 

Morfa  Nevin,  a  village  in  Nevin  parish,  Carnarvonshire, 
li  mile  W  of  Nevin.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office 
under  Pwllheli ;  telegraph  office,  Nevin.  There  is  a  chapel  of 
case ;  also  Baptist,  Congi-egational,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapels. 

Morfe,  a  hilly  tract  in  Quatford  parish,  Salop,  2J  miles 
SE  of  Bridgnorth.  It  was  once  a  forest;  it  has  five  tumuli, 
a  hermitage  cave,  and  commands  a  good  view. 

Morganstown,  a  village  in  Radyr  parish,  Glamorgan,  1 
mile  N  of  Radyr  station  on  the  Taff  Vale  railway,  and  4-^- 
miles  NW  of  Cai'diffi  It  has  a  post  office  under  Cardift"; 
money  order  office,  Tongwynlais ;  telegraph  office  at  Kadyr 
railway  station.     There  is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel. 

Moricambe  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Solway  Frith,  on  the 
N^V  coast  of  Cumberland,  entering  between  Grune  Point  and 
a  point  3J  miles  WSW  of  Bowness.  It  measures  3  miles 
across  the  entrance,  penetrates  4i  miles  south-south-east- 
ward to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Waver,  makes  a  considerable 
ramification  on  the  E  side  up  the  com-se  of  the  Wampool 
river,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Wampool  estuary. 

Morice  or  Morice  Town,  a  submb  of  Devonport  in 
Devonshire.  The  suburb  hes  on  tlie  NW  of  Devonport  pro- 
per, beyond  the  Knes  with  which  the  town  and  arsenal  are 
surrounded ;  is  included  in  Devonport  borough ;  took  its  name 
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from  the  Morices,  who  held  the  manor  of  Stock  Damerel  from 
1677  till  1749 ;  has  wharves  on  the  Hamoaze,  Keyham  steam 
basin,  large  and  substantial  naval  barracks  and  engineer 
stxidents'  college,  a  block-house,  a  powder  magazine,  fac- 
tories, breweries,  and  a  steam  ferry ;  and  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  persons  employed  in  the  docks,  or  connected  with  them. 
The  chapelry  bears  the  name  of  St  James  the  Great,  and  was 
constituted  in  1846.  The  living  is  a  vicar.ige  in  the  diocese 
of  Exeter ;  value,  £300.  Patron,  alternately  the  Crown  and 
the  Bishop.  The  chm'ch  is  noticed  in  the  article  Devonport. 
There  are  several  dissenting  chapels,  and  a  mission  chapel 
known  as  St  Chads. 

Moridunum.     See  Beoadhembuky. 

Morlais  Castle.     See  Merthyk  Tydfil. 

Morland,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Westmor- 
land. The  village  stands  near  the  river  Lyvennet,  2  miles 
SE  of  Cliburn  railway  station,  and  6  J  NW  by  W  of  Appleby, 
and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under 
Peniith.  The  township  includes  the  village,  and  extends 
into  the  counti-y.  Acreage,  1760  ;  population,  335.  The 
parish  contains  also  the  townships  of  Thrimby,  Little  Strick- 
land, Great  Strickland,  Newby,  Sleagill,  and  Kings  Meaburn, 
and  the  chapelry  of  Bolton.  Population  of  the  civil  parish, 
1604 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  844.  There  is  a  parish  council 
consisting  of  six  members.  Thrimby,  with  Great  and  Little 
Stiickland,  were  formed  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  parish 
in  1870.  The  manor  belonged  anciently  to  Ivo  de  Talebois, 
was  given  in  part  by  his  grandson  to  St  Mary's  Abbey 
at  York,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. Buley  Castle,  now  a  ruin,  was  an  episcopal  resi- 
dence. Several  old  mansions  ai-e  now  farmhouses.  Some 
monastic  buUdings  existed  in  connection  with  St  Mary"s  at 
York,  and  have  left  some  tx'aces.  There  are  corn  and  saw 
mills.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle ; 
net  value,  £292  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Carlisle.  The  church  includes  portions  as  eaiiy 
as  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  was  materially  altered  m  the  18th 
century,  is  large,  cruciform,  and  good,  has  a  tower  with  low- 
spire,  and  contains  a  brass  of  1562,  and  a  tablet  to  Lieut.- 
General  F.  Markham.  The  livings  of  Thrimby  and  Boltou- 
in-Moiiand  are  separate  benefices.  There  ai'e  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  a  Friends'  meeting-house,  a  village  library,  and  a  school 
with  an  endowment  of  about  £30. 

Morlas,  The,  a  river  of  Carmarthenshire,  falling  into  the 
Taft-. 

Morley,  a  hamlet  in  Wilmslow  parish,  Cheshire,  2  miles 
NW  of  Wilmslow.  It  is  a  scattered  hamlet,  and  has  Roman 
Catholic  and  Wesleyan  chapels  and  a  Friends'  meeting-house. 
Hawthorn  Hall  and  Pownall  Hall  are  the  chief  residences. 

Morley,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Derbyshire.  Tho 
township  lies  2-t  miles  E  of  Little  Eaton  railway  station,  and 
4^  NE  of  Derby,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Derby ;  money 
order  and  tclegiaph  office,  Smalley.  Acreage,  1853  ;  popula- 
tion, 298.  The  parish  contains  also  the  township  of  Smalley, 
and  comprises  3571  acres ;  population,  1222.  Stainsby 
House,  Broomfield,  the  Hall,  and  Smalley  Hall  are  chief 
residences.  Traces  exist  of  a  Roman  road  called  Ryknield 
Street.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell ; 
gi'oss  value,  £500  with  residence.  The  church  is  partly  in 
the  Decorated  English  style,  was  completely  restored  in  1850  ; 
comprises  nave,  aisles,  chancel  (which  was  reseated  in  1884), 
and  pinnacled  tower ;  and  contains  some  brasses  and  old 
monuments  of  the  Stathnms  and  the  Saclieverells,  and  several 
stained  windows.  The  township  of  Smalley  was  formed  into 
a  separate  ecclesiastical  parish  in  1877.  There  are  a  Wes- 
leyan chapel  and  six  endowed  almshouses. 

Morley,  Devonshire.     See  Moreleigh. 

Morley,  a  hamlet  in  Etherley  ecclesiastical  parish,  Dur- 
ham, 5|  miles  WNW  of  Bishop  Auckland.  There  is  a 
national  school,  in  which  divine  service  is  held  every  Sunday 

Morley,  a  municipal  borough  and  a  township  in  the 
W.  K.  Yorkshire.  The  town  has  stations  on  branches  of 
the  G.N.R.  and  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  lies  4i  miles  SW  by  S 
of  the  city  of  Leeds  and  3  from  Batley,  and  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Leeds.  It  was  in- 
corporated as  a  municipsil  borough  in  1885,  and  its  bound- 
aries were  extended  in  1891  so  as  to  include  the  urban  sani- 
tary district  of  ChurweU  and  pai't  of  West  Ardsley.  It 
is   governed  by  a  mayor,  seven  aldermen,  and  twenty-one 
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councillors,  is  divided  into  four  wards  —  North,  Soutn, 
Central,  and  Chnrweil— and  has  an  area  of  3381  acres ; 
population,  21,068.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
amply  supphed  with  water  from  works  near  Mytholmroyd. 
which  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  f  100,000  and 
opened  in  1894.  An  extensive  woollen  cloth  manufactm-e 
is  carried  on,  also  a  large  trade  in  coal-mining  and  stone 
quarrying.  The  township  contains  also  the  hamlets  of 
BruntcliSe  Thome,  Stump  Cross,  Four  Lane  Ends,  and  How- 
ley  Hall.  Acreage,  2765  ;  population,  18,725.  The  popu- 
lation has  largely  increased  in  consequence  of  the  extension 
of  the  woollen  trade  and  mining  operations.  The  manor  be- 
longs to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  There  are  three  ecclesiasti- 
cal parishes,  viz.,  St  Peter's,  with  Chnrweil,  formed  in  1830 
{population,  8358),  St  Paul's,  Townend,  constituted  in  1878 
(11,467),  and  St  Andrew's,  Bruntcliffe,  constituted  in  ISilO. 
The  living  of  St  Peter  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Wake- 
field; net  value,  £293  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar 
of  Batley.  The  chm-ch  stands  at  Four  Lane  Ends,  was 
bnilt  in  1830,  is  a  stone  structure  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  porch,  with 
tower  and  spire.  The  church  was  renovated  and  a  new 
chancel  bnilt  in  1885.  The  living  of  St  Paul  is  also  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Wakefield ;  gross  value,  £215  with 
residence.  A  church  was  erected  in  1876,  but  proved  to  be 
much  too  small  for  the  quickly  increasing  population,  and  a 
new  one  was  erected  in  1893-94.  The  materials  of  the  previ- 
ous building  were  used  up  as  far  as  possible.  The  lining  of 
St  Andrew  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Wakefield.  Patrons 
of  both,  the  Vicar  of  Morley  and  Batley  alternately.  There 
are  also  Baptist,  Particular  Baptist,  Catbohc  Apostolic,  Con- 
gregational, Piimitive  and  United  Iilethodist,  Wesleyan,  and 
other  places  of  worship,  a  technical  school,  and  several  other 
schools.  A  cemetery  of  8  acres  was  opened  in  1884  at  a 
cost,  including  mortuary  chapel  and  other  buildings,  of  nearly 
£6000,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  town  council.  The 
town-hall  was  erected  in  1892-95,  and  a  public  park  of  5 
acres,  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  in  commemoration 
of  the  Queen's  jubilee,  was  opened  in  1890.  There  are  also 
three  banks,  a  market-hall,  an  Oddfellows'  hall  bnilt  in  1870, 
a  masonic  hall.  Liberal  and  Conservative  Clubs,  a  police 
station,  music  hall,  &c.,  and  a  weekly  newspaper  is  published. 
A  parochial  chm-ch  (St  Mary's-in-the-Wood)  belonged  to  Mor- 
ley before  the  Norman  Conquest,  became  dependent  at  a  later 
period  on  the  church  of  Batley,  was  conveyed  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex  into  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  the  use  of  Presbyterians,  was  never  restored  to  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  became  a  Congregational  chapel. 

Morley  Parliamentary  Division  of  the  W.  JR.  Yorl'shire 
was  formed  under  the  Eedistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885, 
and  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Popu- 
lation, 65,216.  The  division  includes  the  following: — 
Dewsbury  (part  of) — Jlirfield,  Morley,  Ossett-with-Gaw- 
thorpe,  Soothill,  Thornhill,  Whitley  (Lower);  Agbrigg 
(Lower,  part  of)— Ardsley  (East),  Ardsley  (West),  Loft- 
house-with-Carlton,  Middleton,  Thorpe  ;  Batley,  municipal 
borough ;  Dewsbury,  municipal  borough. 

Morley  St  Botolph,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Norfolk, 
3  miles  WSW  of  Wymondham  station,  and  3^  N  from  Attle- 
borough  station  on  the  Norwich  and  Thetford  section  of  the 
G.E.R.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Wymondham ;  money  order 
and  telegi-aph  office,  Wymondham.  Acreage,  808 ;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  229  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  St 
Peter,  403.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Morley  St  Peter,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  ;  gi'oss 
value,  £507  with  residence.  The  church,  an  edifice  of  stone 
in  the  Perpendicular  style,  was  pai-tly  rebuilt  in  1880. 
There  is  a  fuel  allotment  worth  about  £24  a  year. 

Morley  St  Peter,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  2  miles  NW  from 
Spooner  Row  station  on  the  Thetford  and  Nonvich  section  of 
the  G.E.R.,  and  3  J  SW  of  Wymondham.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Wymondham ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Wy- 
mondham. Acreage,  1067 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
174;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Morley  St  Botolph,  403. 
Morley  House  and  much  of  the  land  belong  to  the  Gr.aver- 
Browne  family.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to 
the  rectory  of'  Morley  St  Botolph,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich. 
The  church  is  a  small  building  of  rubble  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  low  tower. 
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Momays.     See  Endelt.ion. 

Morning  Thorpe,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  3 
miles  E  of  Forncett  Junction  station  on  the  Ipswich  and 
Norwich  section  of  the  G.E.R.,  and  7 J  WNW  of  Bungay. 
Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office.  Long  Strat- 
ton.  Acreage,  1011 ;  population,  136.  The  manor  of 
Morning  Thorpe  belongs  to  the  Holmes  family.  The  manor 
house,  which  stands  near  the  church,  is  a  mansion  of  red 
brick  in  the  Tudor  style.  The  manor  of  Boyland,  with  Boy- 
land  Hall,  belongs  to  the  Irbys.  Boyland  Hall  is  a  fine 
Tudor  mansion  of  1551,  and  stands  in  a  large  and  well- 
wooded  park  of  150  acres,  with  an  alcove  containing  over  its 
entrance  porch  a  bust  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  brought  from 
Tilbuiy  House.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Norwich ;  gross  value,  £272  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  church,  a  small  building  of  flint  and 
stone  in  the  Perpendicular  and  Eai'ly  English  styles,  consists 
of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  round  tower,  and  has  some  fine 
memorial  windows,  an  ancient  altar-tomb,  and  several  ancient 
tombs  and  memorials. 

Morpeth,  a  market  and  union  town,  a  parUamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  and  a  parish  in  Northumberland.  The 
town  stands  on  the  river  Wansbeck,  adjacent  to  the  N.E.R.,  at 
the  junction  with  it  of  the  Wansbeck  Valley  railway  and  of 
the  Blyth  and  Tyne  railway,  15  miles  N  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  The  name  was  originally  Moor  Path,  was  afterwards 
written  Morepath,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  town  is  situated 
on  what  was  once  a  moorland  road.  The  place  was  of  small 
note,  not  more  at  best  than  a  village,  in  the  times  of  the 
Saxons  and  the  Danes,  but  it  rose  to  some  consequence  and 
became  the  seat  of  a  barony  immediately  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  barony  belonged  to  the  Merleys  or  De  Mer- 
lais,  passed  to  the  Greystocks  and  the  Dacres,  went  by  mar- 
riage of  the  heiress  of  the  Dacres  to  Lord  WiUiam  Howard, 
known  as  "  Belted  Will,"  aad  has  descended  from  him  to 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  A  castle  was  built  on  what  is  now  a 
tree-fringed  mound,  by  William  de  Merlai  in  the  twelfth 
century,  was  dismantled  in  1215  by  King  John,  under- 
went speedy  restoration,  remamed  a  place  of  strength  till 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was  seized  in  1664  by  the  Scots 
and  held  by  them  for  twenty  days  against  a  siege  by  a  body 
of  the  king's  foj-ces,  and  is  now  represented  by  a  fine  massive 
gatehouse,  which  has  been  restored,  and  a  few  broken  walls. 
A  Cistercian  abbey  was  founded  at  Newminster,  about  half 
a  mile  to  the  W,  m  1138,  by  Sir  Rannlph  de  Merlai;  gave 
entertainment  to  Edward  I.,  Edward  II.,  and  Edward  III. ; 
was  given  at  the  dissolution  to  Henry  Grey;  and  is  now 
represented  by  only  a  ruined  arch.  Excavations  of  the  site 
in  1870,  and  again  in  1878,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
some  interesting  portions  of  the  original  building  .and  various 
stone  coffins.  The  town  drew  prosperity  from  the  castle  and 
the  abbey,  and  it  was  described  in  1540  by  Leland  as  "  long 
and  metely  well-builded,  with  low  houses,"  and  as  "  a  far 
fairer  town  than  Alnwick."  It  suffered  great  devastation  by 
accidental  fire  in  1689,  but  it  speedily  recovered  from  the 
disaster,  and  it  has  in  recent  times  undergone  much  im- 
provement. Horsley,  the  author  of  "  Britannia  Romana," 
and  Lord  ColUngwood  were  residents ;  Turner  the  early 
writer  on  botany,  Gibson  the  herbalist,  and  Morrison  the 
Chinese  scholar  and  missionarv,  were  natives  ;  and  the  Eail 
of  Cai-lisle  takes  hence  the  title  of  Viscount. 

The  town  lies  embosomed  in  a  green  valley,  has  beautiful, 
diversified,  and  picturesque  environs,  and  is  seen  to  great 
advantage  from  a  teirace  or  public  promenade,  tastefully 
formed  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
two  spacious  and  well-built  streets,  with  a  highly  picturesque 
market-place,  and  it  extends  into  the  township  of  Bullers 
Green,  which  forms  a  northern  subm-b,  and  is  incorporated 
with  Jlorpeth.  A  handsome  bridge,  after  designs  by  Tel- 
ford and  erected  in  1831,  crosses  the  Wansbeck  on  the  S 
side  of  the  town.  A  very  picturesque  old  bridge  stood  near  the 
site  of  that  bridge,  which  belonged  to  a  community  of  monks 
who  levied  toll  at  its  N  end,  and  was  wantonly  destroyed 
about  1835.  The  monks'  toll-house  still  stands,  has  a  pic- 
tm"esque  belfry,  has  been  successively  a  chapel,  a  chanti'y,  and 
a  free  school,  and  belongs  now  to  the  corporation.  The  town- 
hall  was  built  in  1869-70  at  the  cost  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
and  replaces  the  former  one  designed  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 
It  is  a  substantial  building,  and  has  on  the  ground  floor  a 
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butter,  ege,  and  poultry  market,  and  a  corn  excliange.  The 
hall  will  hold  oUO  persons,  and  there  are  chambers  for  the 
meetings  of  the  town  council  (who  act  as  the  urban  council) 
and  other  public  bodies,  and  a  library  and  reading-room  for  the 
members  of  the  mechanics'  institute.  The  clock  tower,  con- 
taining a  peal  of  bells,  in  Oldgate  Street,  was  originally  a 
jail,  and  is  surmounted  by  two  little  6gures  in  ancient 
costume.  The  tower  was  restored  in  1887  and  the  bells  re- 
hnng.  Gates  stood  formerly  at  all  the  entrances  of  the 
town  on  the  Scotch  side,  but  they  have  been  destroyed.  The 
county  jail  stood  on  the  N  outskirts,  was  built  in  1822-29, 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  £80,000  ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  fine  gate  tower,  which  is  used  as  the  chief  constable's 
oflices,  has  been  pulled  down  and  a  new  police  station  erected 
on  its  site.  The  county  lunatic  asylum  stands  on  a  slight 
eminence  about  half  a  mile  to  the  NE,  is  a  beautiful  and 
spacious  brick  edifice,  with  tastefully  disposed  grounds,  and 
commands  an  extensive  view  over  the  surrounding  coantrj'. 
It  was  opened  in  1859,  extensive  additions  were  made  to  it 
during  1885-89,  and  two  wings  were  added  to  the  infirmaiy 
in  1893.  The  workhouse,  in  lieu  of  a  previous  insufficient 
one,  was  built  in  1866.  The  parish  church,  or  St  Mary's, 
stands  on  a  ridge  called  Kirk  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  town,  is  chietly  Decorated  English,  has  been  well  restored, 
comprises  a  nave  of  6  bays,  60  feet  by  46  ;  a  chancel,  41 
feet  by  19,  and  a  W  tower;  has  a  fine  Jesse  window,  with 
fragnieuts  of  ancient  stained  glass  filled  in  by  Wailes ;  and 
contains  sedilia,  a  piscina,  and  a  hagioscope.  The  church- 
yard is  entered  by  a  lych-gate,  erected  in  1862,  and  contains 
a  restored  old  cross,  and  a  lofty  monumental  cross  to  the 
Kev.  J.  BoUand.  St  James'  Church  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  was  built  in  1846  by  Ferrey,  is  in  the  Lom- 
bardic  style  and  cruciform,  with  a  central  tower  and  an 
apsidal  choir ;  and  contains  a  stone  pulpit,  good  glazing  by 
Wailes,  and  some  rich  carving.  There  are  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  Primitive  Methodist,  Wesleyan,  and  Roman 
Catholic  chapels.  The  free  grammar  school  was  founded  in 
1552  by  Edward  VI.,  was  long  held  in  the  old  chantry  at 
the  quondam  old  bridge,  is  now  held  in  commodious  build- 
ings erected  in  1859  ;  a  new  school-room  was  built  in  1889  ; 
has  about  £200  a  year  from  endowment  (applied  towards 
maintaining  scholarships  at  the  school  and  three  exhibitions), 
and  numbers  among  its  pupils  the  third  Earl  of  Carlisle  and 
the  fourth  Lord  Widderington,  who  here  contracted  a  friend- 
ship which  resulted  in  the  rescue  of  the  latter  from  the  scaUbld 
after  the  rebellion  of  1715.  There  are  a  borough  school  for 
girls  and  infants  in  Well  Way,  a  mechiinics'  institute,  estab- 
lished in  1825,  possessing  a  library  of  about  4000  volumes, 
and  a  dispensary  opened  in  1817. 

The  town  has  a  head  post  office,  a  railway  station,  four 
hanks,  two  good  hotels,  and  several  inns  j  is  a  seat  of  petty 
sessions,  head  of  a  county  court  district,  and  a  polling-place ; 
and  publishes  a  weekly  newspaper.  A  weekly  market  is 
held  on  Wednesday,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  for 
cattle  in  England,  but  has  suffered  serious  diminution  in 
favour  of  Newcastle.  Fairs  are  held  on  25  March,  25  Oct., 
and  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May  and  Nov.  Kaces  are 
held  on  Morpeth  Common  in  April.  The  weaving  of  flannel, 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  brick  and  tile 
making,  iron  and  brass  founding,  malting,  brewing,  and 
corn-grinding  are  canied  on.  The  town  is  a  borough  by 
prescription  ;  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12 
councillors ;  and  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  prior  to 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  but  now  sends  only  one.  The 
municipal  boundaries,  which  were  extended  in  1889  under  a 
Local  Government  Board  Order,  include  the  greater  part  of 
Morpeth  township  and  part  of  Newminster  Abbey  township; 
and  the  parliamentary  boundaries  include  the  entire  town- 
ships of  Morpeth,  Newminster  Abbey,  Hepscott,  Morpeth 
Castle,  Tranwell  and  High  Chm-ch,  Cowpen,  and  Newsham 
and  South  Blyth,  and  the  parish  of  Bedlington.  Population 
of  the  municipal  borough,  6219.  Acreage  of  the  parliameu- 
taiy  borough,  17,119  ;  population,  40,235. 

The  township  comprises  563  acres;  population,  5841  ;  of 
the  ecclesiastical  parish.  6607.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
townships  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  as  above-mentioned, 
except  the  last  three.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
oi  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  gross  value,  £1040  with  residence. 
ration,  the  Eari  of  Cariisle. 
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Morpeth  Castle,  a  township  in  Jlorpeth  parish,  North- 
umberland, within  Morpeth  parliamentary  borough.  It  con- 
tains the  site  of  Morpeth  Castle  and  the  hamlets  of  Catch- 
burn,  Parkhouse,  and  Stobhill.  Post  town  and  money  order 
and  telegi-apb  office,  Morpeth.  Acreage,  1609  and  13  of 
\Yater ;  population,  255,     The  Eari  of  Carlisle  is  lord  of  the 

Morrage.     See  Morbidge. 

Morrell  Eoothing,  formerly  a  distinct  parish  in  Essex, 
is  now  united  to  Wliite  Roothing,  which  see. 

Morrey,  a  village  in  Yoshall  parish,  StaffiDrdshire,  5^ 
miles  E  of  Rugeley. 

Morrick.     See  Morwick. 

Morridge,  a  township  in  Ipstones  parish,  Staffordshire,  4 
miles  NNE  of  Cheadle. 

Morris  Green,  a  place  in  the  N  of  Essex,  5^  miles  NW 
of  Halstead. 

Morriston,  a  village  and  a  chapelij  in  Llangafelaoh 
parish,  Glamorgan,  partly  within  Swansea  municipal  borough. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Taw,  H  miles  NNE  of  Swan- 
sea ;  takes  its  name  from  the  family  of  Morris,  who  founded 
it ;  is  a  populous  place ;  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegi-aph  office  (R.S.O.),  and  stations  on  the  M.R.  and  G.W.R. 
There  are  collieries,  tin-plate  works,  and  chemical  works. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ; 
gross  value,  £84.  The  church  is  modern.  Another  church 
was  erected  in  1891  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  church 
of  Llangafelach.  There  are  Baptist,  Congregational,  Primi- 
tive Methodist,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels  and  a 
mission  hall. 

Morston,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  on  the  coast,  6  miles  E  of 
Wells  station  on  the  G.E.E.  Post  town  and  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Blakeney,  under  East  Dereham.  Acre- 
age, 1694;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  162;  of  the  eccle- 
siastical, with  StifFkey,  612.  The  manor  and  much  of  the 
land  belong  to  the  Marquis  of  Townshend.  In  addition  to  the 
area  given  there  is  a  large  tract,  chiefly  low  marsh,  overflowed 
by  spring  tides,  and  intersected  by  Blakeney  Harbour.  There 
is  a  coastguard  station.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  annexed  to 
the  rectory  of  Stiffkey,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  joint 
gross  value,  £521  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of 
Townshend.  The  church  is  an  edifice  of  rubble  in  the  Early 
English  style. 

Morte  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  NW  coast  of  Devon,  between 
Barnstaple  Bay  and  llfraconibe.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S  by 
Baggy  Point,  which  separates  it  from  Barnstaple  Bay;  is 
bounded  on  the  N  by  Morte  Point  or  Morte  Stone,  "  the 
Rock  of  Death,"  on  which  no  fewer  than  five  vessels  were 
wrecked  in  the  winter  of  1852;  measures  3^  miles  across 
the  entrance,  and  2  thence  to  the  head;  has  an  outline  of 
proximately  half-moon  form ;  is  swept  by  a  dangerous  tide- 
race  ;  lies  completely  exposed  to  the  W ;  and  affords  anchor- 
age in  5  fathoms. 

Morthen,  a  hamlet  in  Whiston  parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire, 
U  miles  SE  of  Rotherh.am. 

"Morthoe,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Devonsliire,  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  the  coast  of  Morte  Bay,  near  Morte  Point,  4J 
miles  WSW  of  Ilfracombe,  with  a  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R., 
223  miles  from  London.  It  is  picturesquely  situated,  and 
has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  The  parish 
contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Eastacott,  Horsborough,  and 
Shesborough.  Acreage,  3799  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
678 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  625.  The  Woollacombe  Sands 
extend  about  2  miles,  and  form  a  pleasant  promenade.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  value,  £180. 
Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter.  The  church  is 
old,  with  a  tower,  has  been  restored,  and  contains  an  ornate 
tomb  of  Sir  William  de  Tracy,  who  lived  here  in  retu'ement 
after  participating  in  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  There 
is  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  Bull  Point  Lighthouse  is  situated 
about  1  mile  from  the  village,  and  was  built  in  1879 ;  it  has 
a  fixed  red  light  to  mark  the  position  of  Morte  Stone,  a 
dangerous  rock  off  the  point,  and  a  powerful  foghorn, 

Mortimer,  Berks.     See  Stratfield  JIortisier. 

Mortimers  Cross,  a  township  in  Aymestrey  parish,  Here- 
fordshire, on  the  river  Lugg,  &i  miles  NW  of  Leominster. 
A  severe  battle,  decisive  in  favour  of  the  Yorkists,  was  fought 
here  in  Feb.,  1461,  between  the  Yorkists  under  Edward 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  Edward  IV.,  and  the 
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Lancastrians  under  tlie  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  is  commemor- 
ated by  a  pillar  erected  in  17y9. 
Mortimer  Stratfield.  See  Stratfield  JIortiher. 
Mortimer- West-End,  a  parish  in  Hants,  adjacent  to 
Berks,  10  miles  N  of  Basingstoke,  and  3  from  Mortimer  sta- 
tion on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town,  Reading;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Mortimer.  Aci-eage,  2292  ;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  398;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  363.  There  is  a 
parish  council  consisting  of  five  members.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  tlie  diocese  of  Oxford;  gross  value,  £180  with 
residence.  The  church  is  a  small  building  of  stone  in  the 
Gotliic  style.     There  is  a  Congregational  chapel. 

Mortlake,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Surrey.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Thames  at  the  boundary  with  Middlese.-i, 
adjacent  to  the  Windsor  branch  of  the  South-Western  rail- 
way, 2  miles  ENE  of  Richmond;  contained  a  house,  taken 
down  in  1860,  which  belonged  to  Lord  Henry  Cromwell; 
and  has  a  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  8  miles  from  London. 
The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of  East  Sheen,  and  has 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office.  Acreage,  1883  ; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  7714;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
7070.  The  manor  belonged  from  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  was  resigned  to  the 
Crown  by  Cranmer.  The  archbishops  had  a  residence  here, 
Anselm  once  kept  Whitsuntide  at  it,  and  Simon  de  Meopham 
retired  to  it  after  having  been  excommunicated  by  the  Pope. 
Many  elegant  seats  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Cromwell 
House  was  the  residence  of  Protector  Cromwell.  Dr  John  Dee, 
a  famous  philosopher  and  astrologer  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
lived  in  a  house  to  the  W  of  the  church,  and  was  frequently 
visited  there  by  the  queen.  A  manufactory  of  fine  tapestry 
was  established  on  the  site  of  Dr  Dee's  laboratory  in  1619  by 
Sir  Francis  Crane;  was  patronised  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I. ; 
copied  five  of  Raphael's  cai'toons,  sent  for  the  purpose  by 
Charles  I. ;  enjoyed  assistance  from  Vandyck  and  Rubens ;  and 
was  intended  by  Charles  IL  to  be  assisted  also,  in  a  large  way, 
hy  "Verrio,  but  soon  after  Verrio's  arrival  was  discontinued. 
Malting  and  brewing  are  now  largely  carried  on.  A  weir  was 
on  the  river  at  Domesday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with 
thechapelryof  East  Sheen,  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester;  value, 
.£350.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester.  Tlie 
parochial  church  was  rebuilt  in  1643,  enlarged  in  1725,  and 
again  enlarged  in  1840,  has  a  tower,  and  contains  a  font 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  given  by  Archbishop  Bourcbier,  a 
good  altar-piece  by  Gerard  Seghers,  a  tablet  to  Sir  Philip 
p'rancis,  the  reputed  author  of  the  "  Letters  of  Junius,"  a 
white  marble  sarcophagus  of  the  first  Lord  Sidmonth,  a  rich 
monument  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Coventry,  who  died  in  1699, 
and  the  graves  of  Dr  Dee  and  Sir  John  Barnard.  The 
churchyard  contains  the  grave  of  John  Partridge,  the  astrolo- 
ger and  almanac-maker,  who  became  physician  to  Charles 
IL,  and  the  grave  of  John  Barber,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
who  erected  the  monument  to  Butler  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  church  was  built  at  East  Sheen  in  1864,  and  is  a  hand- 
some edifice.  There  are  Congi-egational  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels.  An  Isolation  Hospital  for  infectious  diseases  was 
erected  in  1889.  Mortlake  has  been  associated  with  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  annual  boat-race  since  1845,  and  the 
winning  post  has  been  placed  a  short  distance  above  the  Ship 
Hotel  since  1863. 

Mortomley,  a  hamlet  in  Chapeltown  ecclesiastical  parish, 
Ecclesfield  parish,  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  5^  miles  N  of 
Sheffield.  It  has  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  Roman  Catholic  and 
Wesleyan  chapels.  The  chm'ch  is  a  building  in  the  Early 
Norman  style,  and  was  erected  by  subscription  in  memory  of 
a  mining  engineer  who  was  killed  at  the  Oaks  Colliery  in 
1866  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  exploration  after  a  terrible 
explosion. 

Morton,  a  township  in  Euabon  parish,  Denbighshire,  5 
miles  N  of  Chirk.  Morton  Hall  is  a  chief  residence.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  collieries  and  iron- 
Morton,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Derbyshire.  The 
township  lies  half  a  mile  WNW  of  Doehill  railway  station, 
1  SE  of  Strettou  railway  station,  and  2§  miles  N  of  Alfreton. 
It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Alfreton ;  tele- 
graph office,  Doehill.  Acreage,  1125 ;  population,  750. 
The  parish  contains  also  the  township  of  Brackcnfield. 
Acreage,  2676  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  1096  ;  of  the 
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ecclesiastical,  980.  Ogston  Hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Tnrbutt 
family.  Upwards  of  1000  acres  were  leased  by  a  company 
for  the  working  of  coal  and  other  minerals,  and  a  large  col- 
liery was  opened  in  1863.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Southwell ;  net  value,  £439  with  residence.  Pa- 
trons, alternately  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  the 
Tnrbutt  family.  The  church,  excepting  the  tower,  was  re- 
built in  1850 ;  is  a  small  building  in  the  Decorated  English 
style;  consists  of  nave,  N  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  pinnacled 
tower ;  and  contains  monuments  to  the  Turbutts.  The  vicar- 
age of  Brackenfield  is  a  sepai-ate  benefice.  A  Free  Methodist 
chapel  is  in  Brackenfield. 

Morton,  formerly  an  extra-parochial  tract  in  Lincolnshire, 
is  now  a  parish  situated  near  the  Roman  Fosse  Way,  1  mile 
NE  from  Swinderhy  station  on  the  M.R.,  and  8  miles  SW 
from  Lincoln.  It  consists  of  a  single  farm.  Acreage,  498  > 
population,  9. 

Morton,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  chapeliy  in  Gains- 
borougli  parish,  Lincolnshire.  The  village  stands  on  the 
river  Trent,  at  the  boundary  with  Notts,  and  near  the 
M.S.  &  L.R.,  IJ  mile  N  by  W  of  Gainsborough  town  and 
railway  stations  (Great  Northern  and  Great  Eastern  Joint 
line  and  M.S.  &  L.R.) ;  is  a  picturesque  place,  and  has  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Gainsborough, 
also  wharves,  corn  mills,  rope  and  sack  works,  and  maltings. 
The  township  comprises  848  acres ;  population,  1137.  There 
is  a  parish  council  consisting  of  eleven  members.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Bacon  family.  Morton  House  is  a  mansion 
of  stone  standing  in  its  own  gi-ounds.  The  chapelry  is  not 
far  from  conterminate  with  the  township,  and  was  con- 
stituted in  1846.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln  ;  net  value,  £287  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  The  church,  erected  in  1891,  is  a  building  of 
stone  in  the  Early  English  style,  consisting  of  chancel,  with 
a  chapel  on  the  south  side,  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  em- 
battled western  tower.  There  are  Primitive  Methodist  and 
Wesleyan  chapels. 

Morton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
village  stands  near  the  Roman  Car  Dyke,  2J  miles  N  by  E 
of  Bourn,  and  has  a  station  on  the  Bourn  and  Sleaford  branch 
of  the  G.N.R.,  and  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Bourn; 
telegraph  office.  Bourn.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlet 
of  Hauthorpe.  Acreage,  4851 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
899  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Hacconby,  1262.  There  is  a 
parish  council  of  nine  members.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter.  Hanthorpe  House  is  a  handsome  man- 
sion, and  the  scat  of  the  Parker  family.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Hacconby,  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln ;  net  value,  £350  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  church  is  an  ancient  cruciform 
building  of  stone  in  the  Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Per- 
pendicular styles,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  tran- 
sept, and  an  embattled  tower.  It  has  an  ancient  font  and 
thirty-two  windows,  all  of  which  are  stained.  There  is  a 
Baptist  chapel. 

Morton.     See  Fiskerton-cum-Morton. 

Morton,  a  township  in  Ormesby  parish,  in  the  N.  R. 
Yorkshire,  4  miles  NE  of  Stokesley  station  on  the  N.E.R. 
Post  town,  Middlesborough  ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Normanby.     Acreage,  1006;  population,  56. 

Morton,  formerly  an  extra-parochial  tract,  now  a  parish, 
in  the  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  6^-  miles  NW  of  Helmsley  station  on 
the  N.E.R.  Post  town,  York ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Helmsley.     Acreage,  1756  ;  population,  32. 

Morton,  Berkshire,  Dorsetshure,  Essex,  Herefordshire,  and 
Salop.     See  JIoreton. 

Morton  Abbotts.     See  Abbotts  Morton. 

Morton  Baggot  or  Moreton  Bagot,  a  parish  in  War- 
wickshire, at  the  boundary  with  Worcestershire,  3  miles  A\'S\V 
of  Henley-in-Arden,  and  5  E  of  Studley  station  on  the  M.R. 
Post  town,  Studley  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  1144;  population, 
74.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester; 
gross  value,  £135  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  plain 
ancient  building,  and  was  restored  in  1844  and  1876. 

Morton  Castle.     See  Castle  Morton. 

Morton  Corbet.     See  Moketon  Corbet. 

Morton,  East  and  West,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Bingley  parish,  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire.  The  township 
lies  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  under  Rumbles  Moor, 
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2  miles  N  of  BIngley  station  ou  tlie  M.R.,  and  contains  the  vil- 
lage of  IMicklethwaiteand  the  hamlets  of  East  and  West  Morton. 
East  Morton  is  a  considerable  place,  occupies  the  sides  and 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi'aph 
office  under  Bindley.  West  Morton  is  a  cluster  of  bouses  on 
the  N  bank  of  the  river  Aire.  The  township  is  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Bradford  Corporation  Waterworks.  Acreage, 
3773,  of  which  36  are  water ;  population,  2134.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Greenwood  family.  There  are  several  good  resi- 
dences, and  worsted  and  paper  mills.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
was  constituted  in  1861.  Population,  1G77.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon ;  gross  value,  i2il0  with  resi- 
dence. Patrons,  alternately  the  Crown  and  the  Bishop.  The 
church  is  a  modern  plain  building  iu  the  Early  English  style, 
consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  baptistery,  N  and  S  porches,  and 
a  bell-turret.  It  was  renovated  in  1887,  and  a  new  organ  was 
erected  in  1892.  There  are  Congregational,  Primitive  iilethod- 
ist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Morton  Foliot.    See  Castle  Mortos. 

Morton  Grange,  a  township  in  Houghton-le-Spring 
parish,  Durham,  wiih  a  station  at  Fence  Houses  on  tlie 
N.E.E.,  6|  miles  NiS!E  of  Durham.  There  is  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  at  Fence  Houses.  Acreage,  in- 
cluding Fence  Houses,  462  ;  population,  209.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Durham. 

Morton  Grange,  Great  Morton,  and  Little  Morton, 
three  hamlets  iu  Babworth  parish,  Notts,  2  miles  SW  of  East 
Ketfovd. 

Morton  Hampstead.     See  Moreton  H.\5rpsTEAD. 

Morton  Jeffreys.    See  Moreton  Jeffreys. 

Morton,  Little.     See  JIortox  Grange,  Notts. 

Morton  Morrell.     See  Moi-.eton  Morrell. 

Morton-on-Lugg.     See  Moiieton-on-Lugg. 

Morton-OU-the-Hill,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Norfolk, 
on  the  river  Wensum,  1  mile  S  frnm  Attlebridge  station  on 
the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Joint  railway,  o  miles  SSE 
of  Reepham  station  on  the  East  Norfolk  section  of  the  G.E.R., 
and  8  NW  of  Norwich.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Norwich ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Lenwade.  Acreage,  1009 ; 
population,  117.  The  manor,  with  Morton  Hall,  belongs  to 
the  Berney  family.  The  hall  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and 
commands  a  beautiful  view.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Norwich ;  net  value,  .£1 12.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  building  of  flint  in  the  Gothic  style,  comprises  nave 
and  chancel  with  S  porch,  and  has  a  round  tower  with 
octagonal  top. 

Morton  Palms,  a  township  and  part  of  Sadherge  ecclesi- 
astical parish,  in  Haughton-le-Skerne  parish,  Durham,  near 
tl]e  Stockton  railway,  3J  miles  E  of  Darlington.  Post  town 
and  money  order  and  telegraph  office.  Fighting  Cocks,  under 
Miildleton  St  George.     Acreage,  1358 ;  pnpul.ation,  101. 

Morton  Pinkney.     See  Moreton  Pinicney. 

Morton  Say.     See  Moreton  Say-. 

Morton  Tinmouth,  a  township  in  Gainford  parish,  Dur- 
ham, 7  J  miles  NW  of  Darlington,  and  6i  from  Piercebridge 
station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town,  Darlington  ;  money  order 
and  telegi-aph  office,  Gainford.  Acreage,  416;  population, 
35.  Lord  Barnard  is  lord  of  the  manor  and  sole  landowner. 
The  property  belonged  anciently  to  Tynemoutb  Priory. 

Morton-upon-Swale,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Ain- 
derby  Steeple  parish,  in  the  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  a  quai'ter  of  a 
mile  from  Ainderby  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  and  3J  miles 
WSW  of  Northallerton.  Acreage,  1640,  of  which  29  are 
water;  population,  225.  The  Earl  of  Harewood  is  lord  of 
the  manor  and  principal  landowner.  There  are  Wesleyan 
and  Free  Methodist  chapels. 

Morton  Valence.     See  JIoreton  Valence. 

Morvah,  a  parish,  with  a  small  village,  in  Cornwall,  on 
tlie  coast,  6  miles  NW  by  W  of  Penzance  station  on  the 
G.W.R.  Post  town,  St  Just  (R.S.O.)  Acreage,  1271 ; 
population,  172.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
daijy  fanning.  Porthmear  Cove  and  Portberras  Cove  are  on 
the  coast,  and  large  blocks  of  granite  are  at  Carn  Galva. 
There  is  a  prehistoric  fort,  called  Castle  Chun,  and  also 
remains  of  cave  dwellings  and  many  prehistoric  remains  in 
the  neighbonrhood.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Madron,  in  the  diocese  of  Truro;  gross  value, 
£687  with  residence.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1828,  and 
has  a  tower  with  three  bells.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapeL 
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Moryal,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  Looe 
navigation,  2  miles  N  of  East  Looe,  and  4  SSW  of  Mcnheniot 
station  on  the  G.W.R,  It  has  a  post  office  under  Liskeard  ; 
money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Looe.  Acreage,  3508  ; 
population,  622.  There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of 
eleven  members.  The  manor  belonged  formerly  to  the  Glyns, 
the  Coades,  and  Sir  Hugh  de  IMorville,  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Thomas  h  Becket ;  and,  with  Morval  House,  belongs  now 
to  the  Tremayne  family.  Morval  House  is  ancient,  and  was 
the  birthplace  of  Judge  Buller.  Polgover  and  Lydcott  are 
ancient  mansions  converted  into  farmhouses.  Tregarland  Tor 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  winding  vale  of  Morval,  backed 
in  the  distance  by  Bindon  Hill,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  about 
GOO  feet.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Truro; 
gi-oss  value,  £200  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. The  church  is  good,  and  contains  monuments  of  the 
Mayows,  the  Coades,  and  others.  There  are  an  endowed 
school,  almshouses,  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Morvil,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  under  Precelly  Jloun- 
tain,  at  the  source  of  West  Cleddau  river,  4  miles  S  by  W 
of  Newport,  and  9  N  of  Clarbeston  Road  station  on  tlio 
G.W.R.  Post  town,  Letterston.  Acreage,  2603;  popula- 
tion, 132.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's ;  net  value,  £127. 

Morville,  a  village  and  a  p.Ti-ish  in  S.alop.  The  village 
stands  on  a  small  aflluent  of  the  river  Severn,  3  miles  W  by 
N  of  Bridgnorth,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Bridgnorth ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Bridgnorth.  The  parish 
contains  also  the  township  of  Aston  Eyre  and  the  hamlets  of 
Rridgwalton,  Croft,  Harpswood,  Haugliton,  and  Underton. 
Acreage,  5269  ;  population,  464.  There  is  a  parish  council 
consisting  of  seven  members.  Aston  Eyre  is  separated  from 
Morville  for  parish  council  pui-po.ses,  and  has  its  own  parisli 
meeting.  Aldenham  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Acton,  is  a  fine 
mansion  built  in  1697,  stands  in  an  extensive  park,  and  is 
approached  by  a  beautiful  avenue.  Morville  Hall  is  another 
chief  residence.  A  priory,  a  cell  to  Shrewsbury  Abbey,  was 
formerly  here.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the 
chapelry  of  Aston  Eyre,  iu  the  diocese  of  Hereford;  not 
value,  £195  with  residence.  Patron,  Lord  Acton.  The 
church  was  built  in  1118  on  the  site  of  a  previous  Sason 
edifice,  consists  of  chancel,  clerestoried  nave,  aisles,  and  an 
embattled  tow"er,  and  contains  a  Norman  font.  Aston  Evre 
has  a  Norman  church.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  at 
Aldenham  Hall 

Morwellham,  a  place,  with  an  inn,  on  the  W  hoi-der  of 
Devonshire,  on  the  river  Tamar,  4  miles  SW  of  Tavistock. 
The  Morwell  Rocks,  in  the  vicinity,  are  magnificent  crags, 
rising  to  a  gre.at  height,  and  crowned  with  shagev  yiiimacles. 
Old  Morwell  House,  near  the  S  end  of  a  tnniifl  i.f  the  Tavis- 
tock Canal,  is  an  ancient  Quadrangular  liiiihiiii^' in  ili--  I'uinted 
style;  was  once  a  hunting-seat  of  the  aMmts  of  Tavistock; 
passed,  with  the  abbey  lands,  at  the  dissolution,  to  the  family 
of  liussell ;  belongs  now  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  has  been 
restored,  and  is  used  as  a  farmhouse. 

Morwell  House.     See  preceding  article. 

Morwenstow.     See  IMoohwinstow. 

Morwick,  a  hamlet  in  Barwick-in-Elmet  township  and 
parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  5J  miles  ENE  of  Leeds. 

Morwick  or  Morrick,  a  township  in  Warkworth  parish, 
Northumberland,  on  the  river  Coquet,  near  the  coast,  2  miles 
SW  of  Warkworth  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town  and 
money  order  and  telegi-apb  office,  Acklington.  Acreage,  765, 
of  which  17  are  water;  population,  66.  Morwick  Hall  was 
formerly  a  seat  of  the  Greys.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland 
is  lord  of  the  manor  and  principal  landowner. 

Mosbrough,  a  village  in  Eckington  parish,  Derbyshire, 
standing  on  high  gi'ound,  near  the  river  Rother.  about  IJ 
mile  from  Killamarsh  railway  station,  G  from  Shefiield,  and  7 
NNE  of  Chesterfield.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  settle- 
ment, commands  extensive  views,  and  has  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  oflice  under  Rotherham.  The  hamlet 
of  Holbrook  forms  part  of  the  district,  where  there  is  a  large 
colliery.  There  is  a  church,  consecrated  in  1887,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St  Mark ;  also  a  chapel  of  ease,  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  an  endowed  school  with 
£30  a  year,  dating  from  the  time  of  Charles  11. 

Mose  or  Mease,  The,  a  river  of  Leicestershire  and  Derby- 
shire. It  rises  ucar  Gopsall  Park,  in  the  W  of  Leicester, 
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and  runs  about  12  miles  westward  to  the  Trent,  at  Croxal 
in  Derbyshire. 

Mosedale,  a  townsliip  in  JIunfriisdale  ecclesiastical  parish, 
Cumberland,  mider  Cuiroeli  Fell,  5  miles  from  Troutbeck 
station  on  the  Cockermoutb.  Keswick,  and  Penrith  railway. 
Post  town  and  money  order  office,  Greystoke ;  telegi'aph 
oflice,  Troutbeck  (K.S.)     Acreage,  2418 ;  population,  59. 

Mosedale,  a  glen  in  the  SW  of  Cumberland,  descending 
about  2  miles  southward,  from  the  E  side  of  Ennerdale  Pillar, 
to  the  \-icinity  of  the  head  of  Wast  Water,  and  flanked  on 
the  E  side  by  Kiik  Fell,  on  the  W  side  by  Yewbarrow. 

Mosedale,  a  glen  in  the  W  of  Cumberland,  through  which 
i-uns  the  Mosedale  Beck,  about  2  miles  northward  to  the 
foot  of  Lowes  Water. 

Mosedale,  a  glen  on  the  mutual  border  of  Cumberland 
and  Lancashire,  forming  the  upper  part  of  Seathwaite  Valley 
along  the  river  Duddon,  descending  south-south-westward 
from  the  W  side  of  Wetherlam,  and  flanked  on  the  right  by 
Greyfriars  Mountain,  on  the  left  by  the  Old  Man  of  Coniston. 

Moseley,  a  hamlet  in  Bushbury  parish,  Staffordshire,  4j 
miles  N  of  Bushbury  Junction  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.E., 
and  4  N  by  E  of  Wolverhampton.  Moseley  Court  is  the 
chief  residence.  Moseley  Hall,  now  a  farmhouse,  is  a  pictur- 
esque half-timbered  mansion,  in  which  Charles  II.  was  con- 
cealed after  the  Battle  of  Worcester. 

Moseley,  a  village  and  ad  ecclesiastical  parish  in  King's 
Norton  and  Yardley  parishes,  Worcestershire.  The  village 
stands  on  the  N  verge  of  the  county,  3  miles  S  of  the  centre 
of  Burmingham,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb ;  is  a  pleasant  and 
picturesque  place,  and  has  a  station  on  the  M.R.  and  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Binningham.  The 
ecclesiastical  parish  includes  the  village,  and  was  constituted 
in  1853.  Population,  5304.  Moseley  Hall,  erected  in  place 
of  the  mansion  destroyed  by  the  rioters  in  1791,  is  now  a 
Children's  Convalescent  Home,  having  been  presented  in  1S92 
to  the  Mayor  of  Bhmingham  by  Mr  Cadbury.  There  are 
many  good  residences,  among  which  is  Highbury,  the  seat  of 
the  Eight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester;  net  value,  £350  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Bromsgvove.  The  church 
lias  a  tower  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  enlarged  in 
1873.  The  church  of  St  Agnes  was  erected  in  1884  as  a 
chapel  of  ease.  A  portion  of  the  parish  was  separated  in 
1875  to  form  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  Anne.  Popula- 
tion, 1906.  The  church  of  St  Anne  was  erected  in  1874. 
There  are  Baptist  and  Weslevan  chapels. 

Moseley  Village,  a  hamlet  in  Wednesfield  parish,  Staf- 
fordshire, IJ  mile  KE  of  Wolverhampton. 

Moses  Gate,  part  of  Farnworth-with-Kearsley  ecclesias- 
tical parish,  Lancashire,  with  a  station  on  the  Bolton  and 
Manchester  line  of  the  L.  &  Y.E.,  in  the  southern  vicinity 
of  Bolton.  There  are  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  (T.S.O.)  under  Farnworth  (E.S.O.),  and  a  mission 
church. 

Moss,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Campsall 
parish,  W.  E.  Yorkshu'e,  2  miles  E  of  Askem  and  8  S  of 
Doncaster,  with  a  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town, 
Askem.  Acreage,  including  part  of  Kirkhouse  Green,  2497  ; 
population,  259.  The  greater  part  of  the  township  is  in  the 
ecclesiastical  parish  of  Fenwick-cum-Moss.  The  ecclesiastical 
parish  of  All  Saints  was  constituted  in  1875.  Population, 
155.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Y'ork; 
gross  value,  £205  with  residence.  The  church,  consecrated 
in  1875,  is  a  building  in  the  Early  English  style,  consisting 
of  chancel,  nave,  S  porch,  and  western  tower  with  spire,  and 
has  a  fine  stained  E  window. 

Moss  Bank,  a  hamlet  in  Prescot  parish,  Lancashire,  with 
a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  L.  &  K.W.R.  If  mile  N  by  W 
of  St  Helens.  Post  town,  Doncaster ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Askera. 

Moss  Bury,  a  place  in  the  N  of  Herts,  2  miles  E  of 
Stevenage. 

Mossdale,  a  hamlet  in  Hawes  ecclesiastical  parish,  Ays- 
garth  palish,  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Ure, 
ucar  Hawes. 

Mosser,  a  township  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish,  formed 
in  1883,  in  Brigham  pai'ish,  Cumberland,  on  the  river  Cocker, 
under  Whinfield  Fell,  4  miles  S  of  Cockermoutb  railway 
station.     Post  town  and  mouey  order  and  telegraph  oiEce, 
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Cockermoutb.  Acreage,  1490:  population,  89.  The  manor 
belongs  to  Lord  Lcconfield.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  com- 
prises also  the  townships  of  BUndbothel  and  Eaglesfield. 
Population,  437.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Carlisle ;  gross  value,  £60  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop.  The  old  church  is  still  used  for  divine  service,  but 
a  new  church  in  the  Gothic  style  was  erected  in  1891  on  a 
site  given  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Mosshouses,  a  place  in  Angerton  parish,  Lancashire, 
near  Broughton-in-Furness,  and  1  mile  from  Khkby  station 
ou  the  Fm-uess  railway. 

Mossley,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Asthury  parish,  Che- 
shire, on  the  river  Dane,  adjacent  to  Staft'ordshire,  1^  mile 
E  of  Congleton.  It  was  constituted  in  1846.  Post  town, 
Congletcin.  Population,  975.  For  parish  council  pm-poses  it  is 
included  in  the  burgh  of  Congleton.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Chester;  net  value,  £152  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Rector  of  Astbury.  The  church  was 
erected  in  1844,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists 
of  nave  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  bell-gable. 

Mossley,  a  market-town  and  a  municipal  borough  on  the 
mutual  border  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  the  W.  R.  York- 
shire. The  town  stands  on  the  river  Tame,  the  Hnddersfield 
Canal,  and  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  line  of  the  North- 
western railway,  under  Hartshead  Pike,  3  miles  NE  of 
Ashton-mider-Lyne,  10  from  Manchester,  and  188  from 
London.  It  was  originally  a  hamlet  of  Ashton-under-Lyne 
parish,  all  within  Lancashire;  has  risen  since  about  1!<40 
into  gi-eat  manufacturing  importance  ;  was  placed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  and  then  defined  to 
include  portions  of  ilicklehurst  and  Tiutwistle  townships  in 
Cheshire  and  the  entire  tract  of  Quickmere  in  Saddleworth 
township,  W.  R.  Yorkshire.  In  1885  the  town  was  incor- 
porated, and  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and 
18  councillors,  who  also  form  the  urban  district  council. 
The  borough  has  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace,  and  is 
lighted  with  gas  from  works  purchased  by  the  corporation  in 
1885.  It  includes  suburbs  called  Mossley  Bottom,  Moss- 
ley Brow,  Koughton,  and  Micklehurst ;  has  several  woollen 
factories,  and  extensive  cotton  mills ;  is  supplied  with  water 
from  Ashton  and  Stalybridge  Waterworks ;  and  has  two 
railway  stations  (Slossley  and  Micklehurst).  and  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Manchester.  There  are  in 
the  borough  the  churches  of  St  George,  St  John  (Eoughton), 
and  All  Saints  (Micklehurst).  There  are  also  Roman  Catho- 
lic, Congi'egational,  New  Connexion  Methodist,  Weslevan,  and 
Free  Christian  chapels,  two  banks,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a 
Gospel  temperance  hall.  A  large  mansion  in  the  borough  has 
been  converted  into  a  handsome  and  commodious  town-hall.  A 
public  park  and  recreation  grounds  of  8  acres  have  also  been 
laid  out.  The  parish  church  of  St  George,  erected  in  1879-80, 
to  take  the  place  of  an  older  church  consecrated  in  1757,  is  in 
the  Decorated  style ;  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  W  porch, 
and  a  tower  added  in  1887  ;  and  has  several  memorial  win- 
dows and  a  carved  mai-ble  reredos  representing  the  Last 
Supper.  The  Congregational  chapel  stands  at  Mossley  Brow, 
and  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure.  The  Weslevan 
chapel  stands  in  Stamford  Road,  was  built  in  1867,  and  is  in 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  style.  The  mechanics'  institute  was 
built  in  1858,  and  is  a  commodious  and  well-contrived  stone 
structure  with  a  large  lecture-hall  and  a  library.  The 
cemeteiy  was  formed  at  Micklehurst  in  1875,  and  has  two 
mortuary  chapels.  The  market  day  is  Friday.  Fairs  are 
held  on  21  June  and  the  last  Monday  in  Oct.  The  chief 
residences  in  the  vicinity  are  Apsley  House,  Highfield  House, 
Rock  Bank,  Westliolme,  Manor  Lodge,  aud  Valley  Cottage. 
Area  of  the  municipal  borough,  3934  acres;  population, 
14,162.  The  Countess  of  Stamford  and  Warrington  is  lady 
of  the  manor.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  George  was 
constituted  in  1865,  and  is  bounded  from  N  to  SW  by  the 
County  Brook  and  the  river  Tame.  Population,  7307.  For 
parish  council  purposes  part  of  the  parish  of  St  George  out- 
side the  municipal  borough  was  added  to  the  parish  of 
Hartshead.  The  living  of  St  George's  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Manchester;  net  value,  £300  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Rector  of  Ashton-under-LTOe.  A  handsome 
church  (All  Saints)  was  erected  at  Micklehurst  iu  1893.  It 
consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  and  is  iu  style  a  combination 
of  Early  English  and  Perpendicular. 


MOSSLEY  HILL 

Mossley  Hill,  an  ecclesmstic.il  paiish  ia  tbe  SW  of  Lan- 
MlTllTLr'  i,  "  ^V'"'","  °"  """=  ■^^'an-inston,  Liverpool,  and 
L  verlT'T,''"'"'-  "^  *'"^  ^-  ^  N-^^-K-  2  miles  ESK  of 
as  0  f  „,  '"'V'  '^  P°f'"«™7°'-'ier,  and  telegraph  office 
Cl.feO.)  under  Liverpool.  The  eccle.si.islical  parish  was 
constituted  in  1875.  Population,  1027.  The  livin.^  is  „ 
vicarage  m  the  diocese  of  Liverpool ;  gross  valae  £750 

Moss  Side  a  hamlet  in  Abbej  Town  or  Holme  Cul'tram 
parisli,  Cumberland,  oj  miles  N\V  of  Wi<.ton 
NE^^oTLonifo;,!  '"'°'"'  '"  """  ^^  °^  Ciinberland,  G}  miles 

Moss  Side,  a  township  and  two  ecclesiastical  p.arishes  in 
Jlanches  or  pnnsli,  Lancashire.     The  township  lies  2  mil  s 

pubiicnl  "'if '•"''"•'■?  "^■"^"^'"■"f.  »J  h»^  au  ornamental 
pubic  park-  It  ,s  partly  within  the  county  borou<.h  of  Man- 
chester and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  of^ce 
23  993^  "fer  Mancioster.  Area,  421  aces  ^populat  ion 
Christ!;  ^' ''/'"'if''.>n'o  "'e  two  ecclesiastical  pa  ishes  o 
St  1  «V'^^°''"'''"°"'  ^*'^^'  ^'"^'i'n'ed  in  1858,  .and 
St  James  (80, 8),  constitnted  in  1882.  The  livintrs  ,re  re7 
£500  i-esi'^'r '">''' -1  Manchester;  gross  value,  £400  and 
£500  respectively  with  residence  in  the  latter  ca  e.  Patron 
thod  St  rf',""'  f-"^"^:     ^''"^  ■■"■■=  '^^'''^''  Calvinistio  Me- 

Z     '  l-i     '  ^"^"^  '^™''"  Catholic  College  are  here 
a  ^T„  ^"^f;  "  ';'"'^'  ■"  ''•'■''''■■""  P«-'''  Lancash  re,  with 
NrorLy^ham"^  P-ton  and  Wyre  Joint  railway,  2i  miles 

Oul;  r!!i:ir^  f  ™.'"  °"  *''^  "^'■^'^•'■™'  MoM,  and  Connah's 

Wrexham  tlei-Lb'^ffi"  ^^m  '"'*  """^^  "-^^^  "'5^'=  ""der 
»*  resliam  ;  telegraph  office,  Moss  railway  station 

Epwortr°''  '  '^"'"'  '"  ^^"™  f-'^"'  ^--'->'-.  near 

with  Somerset,  2^  miles  SSE^if'cr^wke'rnl  .  o  "^Z 
I..  &  S  W.R.,  and  SJ  NW  by  N  of  Be.aminster  and  has  a 

tejegraph  othce,  Crewl<erne.  Acreage  of  the  ciril  parish 
9,0  ;  popula  ,on,  263  ;  of  the  ecclesi.as,ical,  513.     Mosterton 

S„L  P^  !  ■  P^P^'"---!  ™'-»''.T,  anne«d  to  the  rectory  o 
South  Perrot,  ,n  the  diocese  of  Salisbury;  value  i:3-"o  with 
Th"  H  \  ^^  '^r^  "^^  '■^'=-"  '"  1^33,  and  'hfs  .;  toZ 
I  pVlrSeuTa^r  """^  "^  "^^  «»^^-  ^"-  '^ 
thp^H^t"?',  ^  v™'"'''P  i"  ""^  P"''''  °f  Chester,  St  Mary-on- 
SK;^  V^     ^"■'''''"■'^'  Shropshire  Union  Canal,  7mile 

miles  NN  V°  rci  r  V"  "'"''''''''''^  ^''"-^^'  -"^ 
mues  jNiNU  of  Chester.  Acreage,  303;  population  40 
Moston  Hall  and  The  Dale  are  the  chief  r'esideC  Thtf; 
13  an  orphanage  for  ten  children. 

Moston,  a  township  in  Warmingham  parish,  Cheshire  or 

t^^^^e:';i:fS3.^--^^vb;wof;^^ 
cj.^:r^^:zSi^-:sftSe^?;t!:,\i;^"; 

station  on  the  L.  &  Y.R.,  Si  miles  NNE  of  Manchest'er     The 

-'mrs^r'^^ihr'^^aft,""'"^^?'""^ 

Chaddert-'onf,  and  the  ^nl^  of  Bisl  ^p^  C tddei  o^/  and 
retains  a  very  ancient  gable.  The  eccle^siastical  Sh  "f 
St  Mary  was  constituted  in  1870.  Population,  24lT  The 
£"8"o^wiM  '■"'°7  '"  'K'''"""'"  "'  i'--'-^'er';  gi-lLalu 
£280  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Canonsof 
?n  l"««r'T\r  T''^  Simpson  Memorial  Institute  was  o.mded 
£20,000  for  the  formation  of  a  scheme  of  hi<.lier  education 
and  recreation  for  Moston  and  its  neighbourhobd. 
SiMp°  on'Jhe  '•'""'r'''?  '"  S'»"t«"-"P»n-Hineheath  parish, 
Mostyn,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  inWhitford 
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there  is  7n  .        "ostyn.     Coal  is  extensively  worked,  and 
worl^      The  ?T  •''"'^•,   ^"''^^  ^'  "l^''  l^^d  ""d  copper 

Sir  l;„.;.'  q  ,  '  '  „  -  ^^''''y  PO'-t'-aits,  including  one  of 
cu,i„„".'  '  r  MybyMytens;  contains  also  a 

torn.,,.  '  ■■^/•''T  interesting  ancient  goldea 

' ,    '  ■'"'iquilies;  w.as  the  scene  of  a  re- 

ii'Uiyof  Kichmond,  afterwards  Henry 
fine  old  ^atew,?r    '"^'^'''i  "^  ^"^  is  approached 
a  ricnr?.       ^'^        i^      '^  '''"  ''™""'=  "^  *''^^-     The  livin-  is 
a  viciirage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph-  ffross  valn»   Ann 

S:;;:;;^^ Meii:!:':;;:;^:  congregational,  Wesleyan.  and 

vilk.°e*T,":!:,!'r'"^^%'\^  V^"*  '"  Dorsetshire.  The 
village  sunds  /  "-le  S  by  E  of  Semley  station  on  the 
NNWof  siia'rt    h  "i^boundary  with  Wilts,  and  1| 

^JN  W  of  Shaftesbury,  and  is  large  and  straggling.  It  has  I 
post^  money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  Ac?ea4  of  parbh 
O0b3;  population,  1300.     Fur  parish  council  uurposcfM^t- 


VII.,  fr 
by 


a  par: 


ilof  , 


^;;^S';h:'t:eir^i^:a,^^^:-^p«^r 

re",:ii;  JT,C'  '"I  .^"'"P  "'  '^'"^^"'^  '  Tte  church  w  ^ 
rei)uiJt  m  1J>46,  and  has  a  towpr      Th^i-o  «^«  it-    i 

Primitive   Methidist    chape  Hand  T  P  imUi  e   ilWh  d"  ^ 

chapel  at  Enmore  Green.  ^There  is  a  large  butter      d  dai'i^ 

produce  factory  in  the  parish.    Water  wat  led  into  the  wh   I 

Mo  ^Hilir'tr"'  '"  "?  'n^  Marchioness  of  Westminster 

mote  iims,  two  remaikable  mounds  on  th„  o„„f  ,- 1      • 

Elsdou  Burn   in  Elsdon  parish,  NorthumberllnVo    Wat  ing 

Street,  near  Elsdon  church.    They  are  supposed    o  ha'-^^b    f 

rge  accumnlations  of  drift  due  to  diluvia7action,  and  shap  d 
Rom^o  ^Tr  1™  ^  ""^  "''^  <^^"'<=  inhabitants.  The 
obs«""  i""  ^T'^!°  ''T  "•■'^^  ''''  °f  •'"^"'  "^  "  pes'  of 
ohsen.at,on  and  a  place  of  sepulture,  for  many  Roinan  re- 
mains have  been  found  in  them 

Mote,  The.     See  Maidstone. 

Mothecombe  a  hamlet  in  Holbeton  parish,  Devonshire 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Erme,  IJ  miles  SW  of  Modburv  I 
has  a  coastguard  station.  ■'' 

Sp.thead  and  Gowes.  It  is  about  2  miles  long,  has  anchor- 
.age  in  from  2}  to  5  fathoms,  is  the  usual  position  of  weathei- 
d^i^rtelt  ^'"P^,r^ ''■'''  '""'"''''''  collected  on  •;. 

Motherby.     Sec  Ga^vsxor;'  '°  '"''"^  "  '""  ^''''• 

Motbvey.     See  JIyddfai. 

Mottenden,  a  place  in  Headcom  parish,  Kent,  11  miles 

Z  llu  b  Pv'f-  t  f  ?  r'"™"  P'"'-^  "•-  folded  her" 
m  1224  by  Sir  Robert  do  Eokesby,  w.as  notable  for  bein<.  the 
first  house  of  its  kind  in  England,  and  for  a  miracle-p  ay 
acted  in  its  church  on  Trinity  Sunday,  and  was  given  at  the 
dissolution  to  Loid  Cromwell,  and  alle'r  his  attainder  to  S  r 
Anthony  Aucher.     N^  remains  of  it  now  exist 

sistmg  of  nme  members.  Population,  1037.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  m  the  diocese  of  Kochester;  value  £'>-50  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  dinrch  of 
St  Andrew,  erected  in  187H,  is  in  the  Gothic  style      There 

,'n  "Zfr"  v'P'^/;  ^■'^  \T^  ^'''™'  S^'-"'  -«s  removed 
m  1889  from  New  Cross  to  West  Cliiselhurst  Park  in  this 
parish.     It  is  a  fine  mansion  in  the  Italian  style,  and  in  it 

IZZZ  -l  ''•■'™'  """^  ""■""'  "'^"'■^  ^'^  educated  at  the 
least  possible  expense. 


MOTTISFONT 

Mottisfont,  a  village  and  a  parisb  in  Hants.  The  vil- 
Ja^e  stands  adjacent  to  the  river  Test  or  Anton,  4^  miles 
KW  of  Komsey,  and  has  a  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W7R.,  78 
miles  from  London,  It  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office  under 
liomsey ;  money  order  office,  Eomsey.  Acreage  of  the 
civil  parish,  2790  ;  population,  579  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
561.  The  manor  belonged  to  an  ancient  local  priory,  was 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Lord  Sandys  in  exchange  for  the 
manor  of  Chelsea,  passed  by  maniage  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  to  the  family  of  Mill.  The  priory  prob.ibly 
originated  in  the  Saxon  times,  is  usually  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Kalph  Flambord,  Prior  of  Christ  Church,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham ;  was  made  Augustinian  by 
William  de  Briwere  in  the  time  of  King  John  ;  and  received 
large  benefactions  from  Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.  llottis- 
font  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Slill  family,  is  a  large  and  ancient 
mansion,  and  contains  some  good  pictures  and  curious  relics 
of  embroidery  at  one  time  worn  by  the  monks.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  value,  £360  wiih 
residence.  The  church  is  ancient,  with  wooden  belfry,  and 
was  restored  in  1889.     There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Mottiston  or  Motteston,  a  vill.age  and  a  piirish  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  village  stands  on  the  S  skirt  of  Mottis- 
ton Down,  1  mile  from  the  coast,  IJ  WNW  of  Brightone, 
and  5  miles  SE  of  Yarmouth.  The  name  in  Domesday  is 
Jlodrestan,  and  in  the  later  Episcopal  Registers  Moterston.  It 
now  consists  of  a  picturesque  and  scattered  group  of  cottages. 
The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Fernfield  and  part  of 
Chilton.  Post  town,  Newport ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Brighstone.  Acreage,  1100;  population,  128.  The 
property  belonged  formerly  to  the  Lisles,  the  Chekes,  and 
the  Leighs,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Seely  family.  The 
manor  house  is  a  fine  picturesque  building  of  two  blocks  at 
right  angles — the  E  part  was  built  by  the  Cheke  family  in 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  and  the  house  was  enlarged 
in  1567,  the  date  being  over  the  porch.  Sir  John  Cheke, 
tlie  tutor  of  Edward  VI.,  was  a  member  of  this  family,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  lived  here.  Mottiston  Down 
rises  to  an  altitude  of  698  feet,  and  has  on  its  S  side  two 
Druidical  stones— the  one  13  feet  high,  OJ  broad,  20  in  girth, 
and  little  less  than  30  tons  in  weight ;  the  other  recumbent, 
P^  feet  long  and  4  broad.  The  hving  is  a  rectory,  united 
with  the  vicarage  of  Shorwell,  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester ; 
value,  £210  with  residence.  Patron,  Hertford  College, 
O.xford.  The  church  is  a  quaint  and  beautiful  little  build- 
ing of  tower,  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  chantry  chapel 
connected  by  a  pretty  arcade  of  Late  Perpendicular  work. 
It  is  mostly  of  the  15th  century,  but  with  earlier  (races  on 
the  pillars,  and  has  an  Eai-ly  English  font,  a  Jacobean 
pulpit,  .and  an  altar-tomb  of  Jane,  Lady  DUlington,  1674. 
In  the  lych-gate  is  an  ancient  stoup. 

Mottram-in-Longdendale,  a  small  town,  a  township, 
and  a  pai-ish  in  Cheshire.  The  town  stands  on  an  eminence 
in  Longdendale,  half  a  mile  W  of  the  river  Etherow,  at  the 
boundary  with  Derbyshire,  3  miles  E  of  Hyde,  and  4j  SE  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne ;  has  environs  of  great  pictm'esqueness 
and  much  grandeur,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  well-paved 
street,  and  has  a  station,  called  Mottram  and  Broadbottom, 
on  the  M.S.  &  L.E.,  and  a  post  and  money  order  office, 
Mottram,  under  Manchester ;  telegraph  office,  Hollmgworth. 
It  has  fairs  on  27  April  and  31  Oct.  The  township,  which 
is  divided  into  two  wards — Mottram  and  Broadbottom — com- 
prises 1084  acres  ;  population,  3270.  The  manor  belonged 
anciently  to  the  Hollands,  passed  to  the  Lovells,  the  Stanleys, 
the  Wilbrahams,  and  the  Tollemaches,  and  belongs  now  to 
Lord  ToUemache,  Hill  End  House  and  Harewood  Lodge 
are  the  chief  residences.  The  p.arish  contains  also  the  town- 
ships of  Hattersley,  Hollingworth,  Tintwistle,  Stayley,  Mat- 
ley,  Godley,  and  Kewton.  Acreage,  20,501 ;  population  of 
the  civil  parish,  25,156  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  4003.  There 
are  several  manors  held  by  several  proprietors,  and  there 
are  numerous  good  residences.  The  surface  is  very  diver- 
sified and  cont.iins  a  large  aggi-egate  of  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic scenery.  Some  portions  ai-e  included  in  the  towns 
of  Mossley  and  Staleybridge,  and  both  these  and  others  are 
seats  of  manufacture.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Chester ;  gi-oss  value,  £2»3  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Michael, 
is  a  fine  old  Perpendicular  edifice,  with  a  remarkably  fine 
310 
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marble  pulpit,  and  comprises  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  two  chapels, 
and  a  tower.  The  south  chapel  formeriy  belonged  to  the 
manor  of  Staley,  and  hi  now  the  property  of  the  Chapman 
family,  by  whom  it  has  been  restored ;  it  contains  an  altar- 
tomb,  with  recumbent  figures  of  Sir  Ralph  Staleigh  and  his 
wife,  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  The  north  chapel  originally 
belonged  to  Hollingworth  HaU.  It  was  purchased  by  Canon 
Miller,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  church  for  use  as  an  organ 
chamber.  In  the  chancel  is  an  altar-tomb,  with  the  recum- 
bent figure  of  Reginald  Bi-etland  who  died  in  1703.  The 
ecclesiastical  parishes  of  Godley,  Newton  Moor,  Flowery 
Field,  Millbrook,  Stayley,  Tintwistle,  and  Woodhead,  form 
separate  benefices.  There  are  Wesleyan,  Congregational, 
and  Unitarian  chapels,  and  a  cemetery. 

Mottram  St  Andrew,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Prest- 
bury  parish,  Cheshire,  2^  miles  NW  of  Prestbury.  Post 
town,  Macclesfield ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Prest- 
buiy.  Acreage,  1792 ;  population,  381.  The  manor  be- 
longed formerly  to  the  Mottram  family,  passed  to  the  Cal- 
veleys  and  Booths,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Wright  family. 
Mottram  Old  Hall  is  an  ancient  mansion,  and  was  formerly 
moated.     Lee  Hall  is  another  chief  residence. 

Moughtre.     See  JIochdee. 

Mouldsworth,  a  township  in  Tan-in  parish,  Cheshire,  3 
miles  N  by  E  of  Tarvin,  near  Delamere  Forest,  6^  miles  NE 
by  E  of  Chester,  with  a  station  on  the  Cheshire  Lines  railway. 
Acreage,  886 ;  population,  186.    There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapeL 

Moulin  Huet  Bay,  a  beautiful  bay  in  the  SE  of  Guernsey. 
It  faces  the  S,  opens  between  Jerbourg  Point  and  Icart 
Point,  measures  1^  mile  across  the  entrance,  penetrates  Ij 
mile  north-eastwaid,  and  peninsulates  the  tract  terminating 
in  Jerbourg  Point  and  St  Martin  Point. 

Moulsey.     See  Moleset. 

Moulsford,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Berks.  The  village 
stands  amidst  beautiful  scenery,  on  the  river  Thames,  on  the 
London  Eoad,  2  miles  from  Cholsey  station  on  the  G.W.R., 
3J  S  by  W  of  Wallingford,  and  11  NW  of  Reading,  and  has 
a  post  office  under  Wallingford ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
ofiice,  Cholsey.  The  parish  comprises  1430  acres  of  land 
and  11  of  water  ;  population,  150.  The  railway  bridge  of 
two  brick  arches,  each  62  feet  in  span,  here  crosses  the 
Thames.  The  village  is  a  favourite  resort  of  artists,  anglers, 
and  boating  men,  and  the  trial  eights  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity are  rowed  on  the  stretch  of  water  here.  The  filing 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  gross  value,  £54  with 
residence.  The  church,  which  stands  immediately  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  building  of  stone  and  flint  of  the 
14th  century.  It  was  restored  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  in  1847. 

Moulsham,  a  populous  suburb  of  Chelmsford,  forming 
part  of  the  municipal  borough,  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish, 
formed  in  1838  out  of  Chelmsford  parish,  Essex.  There  is  a 
post  and  money  order  office  under  Chelmsford;  telegraph 
ofiice,  Chelmsford.  Population  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish, 
5403.  The  manor  belonged  anciently  to  the  Crown,  was 
given  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  went  at  the  dissolution  to 
the  family  of  Mildmay.  Moulsham  Hall  was  rebuilt  for  Earl 
Fitzwalter  by  Leoni,  but  was  entuvly  pulled  down  about 
1816.  A  small  Dominican  priory  stood  on  the  spot  still 
called  the  Friars.  Some  Roman  relics  were  found  in  1860. 
The  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans ;  gross 
valne,  £350  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Rector  of  Chelms- 
ford. The  church  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  was  built 
in  1841  at  a  cost  of  about  £2500,  and  was  gi-eatly  enlarged 
by  the  building  of  a  chancel  and  three  transepts,  the  length- 
ening of  the  nave,  and  the  erection  of  a  tower. 

Moulsoe,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Bucks.  The  village 
stands  on  a  beautiful,  high,  and  healthy  situation,  1|  mile 
W  of  the  boundary  with  Beds,  Ij  E  of  the  river  Ouzel, 
3  miles  SE  of  Newport  Pagnell  station  on  the  Wolverton 
and  Newport  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  6  NNE  of 
Fenny  Stratford.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Newport  Pagnell.  The  parish  comprises  1654  acres  ; 
population,  214.  The  manor  belongs  to  Lord  CaiTington. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  net  value, 
£100  with  residence.  Patron,  Lord  Carruigton.  The 
church,  an  ancient  building  of  stone  in  the  Decorated  style, 
has  two  ancient  brasses  of  1530  and  a  restored  side  chapel, 
with  other  features  of  restoration. 
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Moulton,  a  villarje.  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical  pnvisli, 
in  Davenhara  parish,  Cheshire.  3  miles  S  of  Nortliwich.  There 
is  a  post  and  money  order  ofhce  under  Nortlnvich;  telegiaph 
office,  Davenham.  Acreage  of  township,  475  ;  population, 
1143.  There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of  eleven  mem- 
bers. There  are  extensive  salt  works,  and  also  a  free  libraiy. 
Jloulton  Hall  estate  belonged  formerly  to  the  Bostock  family. 
The  ecclesi.istical  parish  was  constituted  in  1878.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Chester ;  net  value,  £223  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Rector  of  Davenham.  The  church 
was  built  in  1877,  and  is  in  the  Early  English  style.  There 
are  Congregational  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Moulton^  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
village  stands  fi  miles  E  by  N  of  Spalding,  and  3  W  from 
Ilulheach,  is  a  large  and  pretty  place,  and  lias  a  station  on 
the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Joint  railway,  and  a  post 
and  money  order  office  under  Spalding ;  telegraph  otSce  at 
the  railway  station.  The  parish  contains  also  Moulton 
St  James,  which  is  noticed  separately,  and  the  hamlets 
of  Austindyke,  Eaugate,  and  Seaseud,  and  extends  to  the 
coast.  Acreage,  11,840;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
2088 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1418.  The  manor  belongs  to 
Lord  Boston.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln.  The  church  is  a  fine  building  of  stone  in  the 
Transitional,  Early  English,  Early  and  Late  Decorated,  and 
Perpendicular  styles  ;  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  beautiful  tower  and  finely-proportioned  octagonal  spire, 
and  contains  a  water-drain,  an  anibrv,  and  a  font  of  1G83, 
resembling  that  of  St  James',  Westminster.  There  are  Wes- 
leyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  ch.apels,  and  an  endowed 
grammar  school.  The  grammar  school  was  founded  in  1560 
by  John  Harros,  is  managed  by  a  board  of  governors  under 
a  scheme  approved  by  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners  in 
1877,  and  is  divided  into  upper  school  and  lower  school, 
with  1  evidences  for  two  masters.  There  are  a  poor's  estate  of 
80  acres  of  land,  with  some  houses  and  several  minor  charities. 

Moulton,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  2  miles  NNE  of  Cantley 
station  on  the  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  section  of  the  G.E.R., 
and  8^  W  of  Yarmouth.  It  has  a  post  otBce  under  Norwich  ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Acle.  Acreage,  1039; 
population,  208.  The  manor  belongs  to  Viscount  Massarene 
and  Ferrard.  Moulton  Hall  is  a  farmhouse.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich;  net  value,  £141  with 
residence.  Patron,  Lady  Massarene  and  Ferrard.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  edifice  of  stone  in  the  Early  Normnn  style, 
consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  S  porch,  and  a  round  W  tower. 

Moulton,  a  large  village  and  a  parish  in  Northampton- 
shire.  The  village  stands  3  miles  E  of  Pitsford  and  Bramp- 
ton station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  4  NE  by  N  of  North- 
ampton, and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Northampton.  The  parish  comprises  3140  acres; 
population,  1382.  There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of 
tliirteen  members,  and  two  members  are  sent  to  the  district 
council.  Moulton  Grange  is  occupied  by  the  Jamesons. 
Holly  Lodge  is  a  fine  mansion  of  stoue.  standing  in  grounds 
of  about  40  acres.  Thorplands  is  a  chief  residence.  The 
'iving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough ;  net 
value,  £150  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  building  of 
stone  in  the  Norman,  Transitional,  and  later  styles,  and 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chaucel,  with  a  lofty  tower  and 
six  bells.  There  are  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels,  and  charities  amounting,  it  is  said,  for- 
merly to  £120  a  year,  hut  now  much  diminished. 

Moulton,  a  plc.asant  village  and  a  parish  in  Suffolk.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Kennett,  a  tributary  of  the  Lark, 
near  Icknield  Street,  1^  mile  NE  of  the  boundary  with 
Cambridgeshire,  2  miles  S  by  W  of  Kennet  station  on  the 
Bury  St  Edmunds  and  Cambridge  branch  of  the  G.E.R., 
and  3^  E  by  N  of  Newmarket ;  was  once  a  market-town, 
and  has  a  post  and  money  order  ofiice  under  Newmarket ; 
telegraph  office,  Kentford.  The  parish  comprises  SlC'.l  acres ; 
population,  609.  There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of 
seven  members.  Moulton  Paddocks  w.as  at  one  time  the 
seat  of  Lord  Gerard.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  McCalmont 
family,  the  owners  of  the  Cheveley  estate,  which  they  pnr- 
ch.asrd  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
and  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  gi-oss  value,  £G33  with 
residence.  Patron,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  The  church, 
a  tine  building  of  flint  and  stone  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
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was  restored  in  1851  .at  a  cost  of  mme  than  £2000,  .and 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  tower. 
There  are  a  \\'csleyan  chapel  and  some  valuable  charities. 

Moulton,  a  vill.ige  and  a  township  in  Middleton  Tvas parish, 
N.  R.  Yorkshire,  with  a  station  on  the  Richmond' and  Dar- 
lin'_'i"n  Ininirli  .-f  the  \,K,i'.,  '.  l"^■■■^  XE  by  E  of  Richmond. 
'Ill  '.■  1-.  ;i  ...•  '  nil  ,•,■  1-  I,..-  i;  ,  1  .,  ,,,,j.  money  order  and 
t'  i  I       inwuship  contains  the 

h.L.i.l:-     ;    11      .   I.,,  .1 i   !...>,    (jatherley.     Acreage, 

3ulJ  ;  i-i.pul.it.i.ij,  -.J.:,.  u.Lih.jU-y  Uiblleis  theseatof  Lady 
de  Burgh-Lawson.  Moulton  Hall  and  Morris  Grange  are 
chief  residences ;  the  former  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Elizabethan 
architecture,  and  contains  a  carved  oak  staircase.  There  are 
a  ch.apel  of  ease  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Moulton,  Great,  or  Moulton  St  Michael,  a  village  and 
a  parish  in  Norfolk.  The  village  stands  adjacent  to  the 
G.E.R.,  2  miles  N  from  Tivetshall,  3  S  from  Forncett  station, 
and  7  NW  of  Haileston,  and  has  a  post  office,  of  the  name 
of  Moulton,  under  Long  Stratton  ;  money  order  and  telegi-apli 
office.  Long  Stratton.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlet 
of  Little  Moulton,  and  comprises  1398  acres ;  population, 
373.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Betts  family.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  net  value,  £300  with 
residence.  The  church  is  a  small  building  of  flint  and  stone 
in  the  Perpendicular  style.  It  was  restored  in  1887.  A 
tomb  of  the  14th  century  is  in  the  churchyard.  There  is  a 
town  estate  of  10  acres. 

Moulton,  Little,  a  hamlet  in  Great  Moulton  parish,  Nor- 
folk, near  Great  i\lonlton  village.  It  was  formerly  a  parish, 
and  the  living  is  still  a  rectory,  united  with  that  of  Great 
Moulton,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  The  church  was  taken 
down  in  1579,  its  site  being  still  known  as  "  The  Sanctuary."' 

Moulton  Paik,  formerly  an  extra-parochial  tract,  now  a 
parish,  in  Noithamptonshire.  Acreage,  448;  population,  41. 
It  was  once  a  royal  park.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall, 
and  the  mansion  is  used  as  a  convalescent  asylum  in  connec- 
tion with  St  Andrew's  Lunatic  Hospital,  Northampton. 

Moulton  St  James,  an  ecclesiastical  parish,  formed  in 
1890  out  of  Moulton  civil  parish,  Lincolnshire,  4i  miles  SE 
of  Spalding,  and  1|  E  from  Cowbit  station  on  the  G.N.  and 
G.E.  Joint  railwfxy.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Spalding ; 
money  order  office,  Spalding;  telegi-.aph  office,  Cowbit  rail- 
way station.  Population,  tilO.  For  parish  council  purposes 
Moulton  St  James  forms  the  south  ward  of  the  parish  of 
Jloulton,  and  returns  four  members  to  the  parish  council. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  net  value, 
£130.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Moulton.  The  church  was 
built  in  1722.  and  is  of  octagon  shape,  but  in  1886  .a, 
chancel  was  added  which  to  a  certain  extent  has  destroyed 
its  octagonal  character.  The  present  building  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  an  older  one  destroved  in  the  civil  wars  of 
1641-60.  There  are  records  in  tlie  books  of  the  mother 
chm-ch  at  Moulton  that  William  Millar  was  curate  of  the 
chapel  of  St  James  in  1622. 

Mount,  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire,  on  the  coast,  4  miles 
N  by  E  of  Cardigan.  Post  town,  Cardigan.  Acreage,  1172; 
population,  93.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
David's;  net  value,  £94.  The  church  is  ancient.  In  the 
parish  there  is  a  fine  hard  sandy  beach  called  Treath-y-Jlwnt 
or  Mount  Beach,  one  of  the  finest  little  coves  on  the  Cardigan- 
shire coast,  and  the  air  is  delightfully  pure  and  bracing.  A 
large  body  if  1  leiniiigs  lanikd  here  between  1135  and  1155, 
an  event  celebrated  in  (be  Welsh  annals.  After  a  determined 
resistance  the  invadeis  were  defeated  and  slain,  and  their 
bodies  buried  in  a  long  tnnuilus  called  Bejdau'r  Flemin  or 
Flemings'  Graves,  a  little  to  the  SE  of  Mount  Church. 
This  conflict  was  commemorated  until  within  eighty  years 
ago  on  the  first  Sunday  after  New  Year's  Day,  and  from 
that  event  was  called  Sul-Coch  or  the  red  or  bloody  Sunday. 

Mountain,  a  hamlet  in  Llangathen  parish,  Cai-marthen- 
shire,  3^  miles  W  of  Ll.andilo. 

Mountain  Ash,  a  town  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Aherdare  and  Llanwonno  parishes,  in  the  NE  of  Glamorgan, 
4  miles  SE  of  Aberdare.  The  town  has  a  head  post  office,  and 
stations  on  the  Aberdare  branch  of  the  Taff  Vale  railway,  and 
on  the  Vale  of  Neath  branch  of  the  G.W.R.  Extensive  col- 
lieries ai-e  worked,  producing  large  quantities  of  steam  coal. 
The  town-hall  was  erected  in  1864,  and  is  used  for  the  local 
board  meetings.  The  Church  Institute,  built  in  188G,  con- 
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sists  of  assembly,  billiarj,  and  reading  rooms.  The  woik- 
men's  institute  at  Penrhiwceiber,  built  in  1888,  consists  of 
reading  and  billiard  rooms  and  a  library.  There  is  also  a 
large  hall  used  for  public  meetings.  There  are  three  banks 
in  the  town.  The  urban  district  council  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  former  local  board  of  health.  The  ecclesiastical 
parish  was  constituted  in  1863.  Population,  13,449.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  LlandafF;  net 
value,  £300  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  LlandafF. 
The  chuich  was  built  in  1862,  is  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  apsidal  chancel,  and  a 
central  turret.  There  are  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Penrhiwceiber, 
four  mission  churches,  and  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Calvin- 
istic  Methodist,  Congregational,  Primitive  llethodist,  and 
Wesleyan  chapels,  and  a  cemetery. 

Mount  Bay,  a  small  bay  on  the  S  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
■VVigbt,  under  the  central  part  of  the  Undercliff,  Ij  mile  WSW 
of  Ventnor.  A  mimic  fort  is  on  it,  which  was  formerly 
mounted  with  French  guns,  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
cast  from  the  church  bells  of  Nantes,  and  to  have  been  taken 
by  an  English  privateer,  but  now  mounted  by  modern 
ordn.ince. 

Mount  Bures.     See  Bures  Mount. 

Mount  Cabum.     See  Cabuen  Mount. 

Mount  Edgecumbe.     See  Maker. 

Mount  Epliraim,  a  hamlet  in  FramBeld  parish,  Sussex, 
2  miles  SE  of  Uckfield. 

Mount  Felix,  a  seat  in  Walton-on-Thames  parish,  Surrey, 
adjacent  to  a  bridge  over  the  Thames,  5  miles  W  by  S  of 
Kingston.  It  is  an  Italian  villa  with  a  campanile,  was  built 
in  1839  after  designs  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  stands  in 
very  beautiftd  grounds.  The  pai't  of  the  Thames  opjM.site 
to  it  includes  what  is  called  Cowey  Stakes,  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  ford  over  which  Csesar  passed  in  his  second 
invasion  of  England  when  pursuing  Cassivelaunus. 

Mountfield,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  2^  miles  S  of  Roberts- 
bridge  station  on  the  S.E.R.,  and  4  N  by  W  of  Battle.  It 
has  a  post  office  under  Hawkhurst ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Robertsbridge.  Acreage,  3926 ;  population, 
676.  There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of  seven  mem- 
bers. Mountfield  Court  and  Rushton  Park  are  chief  resi- 
dences. The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester ; 
value,  £150  with  residence.  Patron,  Earl  Delawarr.  The 
church  is  a  small  and  ancient  building  of  stone  in  the  Nor- 
man and  Eai-ly  English  style.  The  works  of  the  Sub- 
Wealden  Gypsum  Company  are  in  this  parish. 

Mountfitchet  Stanstead.     See  Stanstead  Mount- 

FITCHET. 

Mount  Grace  (anciently  called  Bordelby'),  a  place  in 
East  Harlsey  parish,  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  7J  miles  NNE  of 
Northallerton.  A  Carthusian  priory  was  founded  here  in 
1396  by  the  Duke  of  Surrey,  and  has  left  considerable  remains. 
The  site  is  romantic  and  gloomily  secluded,  and  is  overhung 
on  the  SE  by  a  lofty  wooded  hill.  The  church  was  cnicifonn, 
and  considerable  portions  of  it,  with  remains  of  a  central 
square  tower  situated  over  the  W  end  of  the  chancel,  still 
exist.  A  portion  of  the  domestic  buildings  also,  but  of  Tudor 
date,  still  remains.  A  house  was  built  by  Thomas  Lascells  in 
1654  which  evidently  included  part  of  the  domestic  buildings. 
Ruins  of  a  chapel  founded  in  1515  are  on  a  wooded  height 
to  the  E,  where  the  burial-place  of  the  priory  was. 

Mount  Hawke,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  formed  in  1846 
out  of  the  parishes  of  St  Agnes  and  Illogan,  Cornwall,  near 
the  coast,  2^  miles  N  by  W  of  Scorrier  Gate  station  on  the 
G.W.R.,  and  4J  NNE  of  Redruth.  It  was  constituted  in 
1846,  and  it  has  a  post  office  under  Scorrier;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Scorrier.  Population,  1339.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Truro;  value,  £195 
with  residence.  Patron,  alternately  the  Crown  and  the  Bishop. 
The  chm-ch,  built  in  1878,  is  a  stone  building  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style.     There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Mount  Healey,  a  township  in  Rothbnry  parish,  North- 
umberland, 2^  miles  from  Rothbnry  station  on  the  North 
British  railway.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telep-aph 
office,  Rothbnry.  Acreage,  364  ;  population,  30.  The  Duke 
of  Northumberland  is  lord  of  the  manor, 

Mountjoy,  an  eminence  in  the  eastern  vicinity  of  Caris- 
brooke,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  commands  a  charming  view 
of  the  valley  and  estuary  of  the  Medina  river. 
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Mount  Misery,  a  sterile  eminence  Ij  mile  NE  of  New- 
port,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.     It  commands  a  magnificent  and 


Mountnessing,  a  village  and  an  ancient  parish  in  Essex. 
The  village  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Wid,  2  miles  S 
by  W  of  Ingatestone  station  on  the  G.E.R.,  and  3|  NE  of 
Brentwood.  The  parish  has  a  post  and  money  order  office 
under  Brentwood ;  telegraph  office,  Hutton.  Acreage,  4206; 
population,  912.  Thoby  Priory  was  founded  in  1141  for 
Augustinian  canons  by  Michael  Capra  Roisi,  had  at  the  dis- 
solution an  income  estimated  at  £75,  and  has  left  some 
remains.  A  mansion,  bearing  the  name  of  Thoby  Priory,  is 
a  seat  of  the  Arkwright  family.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  St  Albans  ;  net  value,  £124  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  Albans.  The  church,  which  was 
repaired  and  restored  in  1890,  is  an  ancient  building  of  brick 
in  the  Eai-ly  English  style,  having  a  curious  bell-cot  built  up 
from  the  gi'ound  vfith  a  massive  framework  of  oak  timber. 
There  is  a  small  iron  church,  which  was  erected  in  1873  as 
a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  church,  and  also  a  Congi-ega- 
tional  chapel. 

Mounton,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  on  Mounton  Brook, 
2  miles  WSW  of  Chepstow.  Post  town,  Chepstow.  Acre- 
age, 413  ;  population,  48.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese 
of  LlandaflF;  gross  value,  £160.  The  church  is  a  small 
ancient  edifice,  and  was  restored  in  1881. 

Mounton,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  2  miles  SW  by  S  of 
Narberth.  Post  town,  Narberth.  Acreage,  332  ;  population, 
29.     The  living  is  a  donative. 

Mount  Orgueil.     See  Jersey. 

Mount  Pellon,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
the  county  borough  of  Halifax,  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire.  The 
village  now  forms  a  part  of  Halifax  by  its  extension  west- 
wards, has  a  station,  Pellon  station,  on  the  high  level  of  the 
G.N.R.,  and  a  post  office  under  Halifax  ;  money  order  office, 
Pellon  ;  telegraph  office.  High  Road  Well.  The  parish  was 
constituted  in  1854.  Population,  5469.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Wakefield  ;  gross  value,  £300  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Halifax.  The  church  was 
built  in  1854,  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  aisle,  and  tower  containing  three  bells.  See 
Halifax. 

Mount  Pleasant,   a  village  in  Tndhoe  parish,  Durham, 

1  mile  W  of  Spennymoor  railway  station,  and  4  miles  WNW 
of  Ferryhill.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  (T.S.O.)  under  Spennymoor;  and  there  are  Wesleyan, 
Primitive  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  chapels,  a  temperance 
hall,  and  three  schools. 

Mount  Pleasant,  a  populous  colliery  village  in  Stanley 
ecclesiastical  parish,  Durham. 

Mount  Pleasant,  a  place  in  the  W  of  Hants,  4J  miles 
NW  of  Romsey. 

Mount  Pleasant,  a  lofty  earthen  mound  in  the  SW  of 
Hants,  near  Lymington.  It  probably  was  the  site  of  a  watch- 
tower,  or  served  as  a  beacon  station,  and  signals  made  on  it 
would  be  seen  over  a  gi'eat  extent  of  country. 

Mount  Pleasant,  a  hamlet  in  Lamberhurst  parish,  Kent, 

2  miles  NW  of  Lamberhnrst  village. 

Mount  Pleasant,  a  hamlet  in  Tottenham  parish,  Middle- 
sex, amid  a  charming  country  with  fine  views,  near  Crouch 
End  and  the  G.N.R.,  5^  miles  N  of  St  Paul's,  London. 

Mount  Pleasant,  a  hamlet  in  Mickley  parish,  Northum- 
berland, three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Mickiey  station  on  the 
N.E.R. 

Mount  Radford.     See  Exeter. 

Mount  Royal,  a  place  in  New  Forest,  Hants,  1  mile  NW 
of  Lyndhurst. 

Mounts,  a  place  11  miles  from  Totnes  in  Devonshire, 
with  a  post  office,  designated  Mounts,  Devonshire. 

Mount  St  John,  a  seat  in  Feliskirk  parish,  in  the  N.  R 
Yorkshire,  near  Sutton-under-Whitestone-Cliffi  It  stands 
on  a  hill  on  property  which  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem. 

Mount  St  Michael.     See  Michael's  Mount,  St. 

Mounts  Bay,  a  large  bay  in  the  S  of  Cornwall,  indenting 
the  coast  between  the  Lizard  on  the  E  and  Tol  Pedn  Pen- 
with  on  the  W.  It  measures  19:^  miles  across  the  entrance, 
penetrates  8i  miles  north-north-eastward  on  the  W  side  to 
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Marazion,  mates  a  gentle  semicircular  sweep  at  the  N\V  ex- 
tremity round  Penzance,  and  curves  somewhat  regularly,  in 
cresceutal  form,  from  JIarazion  to  the  Lizard.  Its  most 
noted  feature  is  St  Micltael's  Mount,  at  the  head,  in  the 
■vicinity  of  Marazion,  and  described  in  the  article  Michael's 
Mount,  St  ;  but  its  sliores  in  general  possess  deep  interest 
at  once  for  highly  picturesque  scenery,  for  marked  evidence 
of  sea-eneroachnient,  and  for  remarkable  mildness  of  climate, 
while  its  waters  are  famous  as  a  chief  station  of  the  pilchard 
fishery.  Its  shores  include  the  towns  of  Penzance,  Marazion, 
and  Helston,  and  parts  of  the  parishes  of  St  Buryan,  Madron, 
Gulval,  St  Hilary,  Perranuthnoe,  Germoe,  Breage,  Gunwalloe, 
aud  MuUion,  and  are  noticed  in  the  articles  on  these  places 
and  in  other  articles.  Many  eminences  on  the  shores  com- 
mand most  delightful  prospects  over  sea  and  land.  The  por- 
tion of  the  bay  within  a  line  drawn  from  Cuddan  Point  to 
Mousehole  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  dry  land  covered 
with  wood ;  is  thought  to  have  been  submerged  by  a  gi-eat 
oceanic  inundation,  recorded  to  have  happened  in  1099 ;  and 
retains  in  its  bottom  beneath  a  layer  of  sand,  a  deposit  of 
black  vegetable  mould  abounding  with  roots  and  trunks  of 
trees,  and  with  the  detritus  of  branches,  nuts,  and  leaves. 
A  tract  ou  the  shore,  forming  part  of  what  is  called  the 
Western  Green,  and  now  a  bare  sandy  beach,  was  described 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  as  rich  pasturage;  and  the  shore- 
tract,  callfd  the  Eastern  Green,  between  Penzance  and  Mara- 
zion, has  been  considerably  diminished  within  the  last  sixty 
years. 

Movmtsorrel,  a  small  market-town,  a  township,  a  civil 
parish,  and  two  ecclesiastical  parishes  in  Leicestershire.  The 
town  stands  on  rising  ground,  on  the  W  side  of  the  river 
Soar,  1 J  mile  \V  of  Sileby  station  .and  2i  S  by  W  of  Barrow 
station  on  the  main  line  of  the  M.R.,  and  4  SE  of  Lough- 
borough ;  is  nearly  overhung  by  a  boldly  precipitous  height 
called  Castle  Hill,  about  100  feet  in  altitude;  t.akes  its  name 
thence,  by  cormption,  of  Mount  Soar  Hill ;  had  anciently  on 
the  hill  a  strong  castle  of  Robert  le  Bossu,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  rebel  barons  against  Henry  III.,  and  razed  to  the 
ground  by  that  king's  command ;  had  formerly  also,  near  its 
own  centre,  an  old  market-cross,  which  was  removed  by  Sir 
John  Danvers  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  to  his  grounds 
at  Swithland,  now  the",  piv-perty  of  Lord  Lanesborough,  who 
is  lord  of  the  manor  and  chief  landowner ;  and  is  built  and 
paved  with  a  remarkably  hard  and  durable  syenite,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
graph office  under  Loughborough,  two  chief  inns,  an  iron 
bridge  over  the  Soar,  a  market-house,  two  churches,  and 
General  Baptist  and  three  Methodist  chapels.  The  market- 
house  was  built  by  Sir  John  Danvers  on  the  site  of  the  old 
cross,  and  is  a  small  round  structure  with  an  octostyle  portico 
and  a  cupola.  The  fair  begins  on  10  July  and  continues  for 
nine  days.  St  Peter's  Church,  or  the  church  of  Mountsorrel 
North  End,  is  a  building  of  granite  in  the  Perpendicular 
style.  Tiie  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough ; 
gross  value,  £'614.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
'J'he  church  of  Jlountsorrel  South  End  was  erected  in  1844 
at  the  sole  cost  of  Jliss  Brinton,  and  is  a  small  building  of 
the  local  granite  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  ;  net  value,  £154  with  resi- 
dence. There  are  some  endowed  almshouses,  and  charities 
worth  £2C0  a  year.  The  General  Baptist  chapel  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  Presbyterians,  and  is  noted  for  occasional 
ministrations  in  it  of  the  famous  Dr  Watts.  A  considerable 
trade  is  done  in  connection  with  the  Mountsorrel  quarries  and 
granite  works.  The  quarries  are  in  the  near  neighbourhood; 
give  employment  to  upwards  of  600  men  and  boys  ;  produce 
millstones,  building-stones,  paving  stones,  and  road-metal ; 
were  connected  by  railway,  in  1861,  with  the  M.R.  at  the 
Barrow  station;  and  send  off  vast  quantities  of  material  daily 
to  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Stocking-weaving  and  boot- 
making  are  carried  on,  but  only  to  a  small  extent.  Area, 
552  acres;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  220!)  ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical  parish  of  St  Peter,  1157;  of  the  ecclesiastical 
parish  of  Christ  Church,  1014.  There  is  a  parish  council 
consisting  of  nine  members,  and  two  members  are  sent  to 
the  district  council. 

Mount  Tabor,  a  village  in  Ovenden  township,  Halifax 
parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  4  miles  NW  of  Halifax,  and  2  from 
Ovenden  station  on  the  Halifax  and  Ovenden  Joint  railway. 
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It  has  a  post  ofSce  under  Halifax ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Luddenden.  There  is  a  brewery  and  also  a  Wesleyan 
chapel. 

Mouse  Castle,  an  ancient  camp  on  the  W  border  of  Here- 
fordshire, on  a  considerable  eminence,  1  mile  ENE  of  Hay. 
It  measures  only  150  feet  in  diameter,  but  is  defended  by  an 
embankment  12  feet  high  and  by  a  deep  fosse,  and  has  rami- 
fications of  rampart  and  ditch  down  the  steep  sides  of  the 
eminence  toward  Hay. 

Mousehill,  a  hamlet  in  Witley  parish,  Surrey,  2  miles  SW 
of  Godalming. 

Mousehold  or  Mousewold  Heath,  a  suburb.an  place  in 
Norfolk,  1  mile  E  of  Norwich.  It  comprises  elevated  ground, 
formerly  a  heath ;  takes  its  name,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, from  numerous  caves  formed  by  digging  out  chalk 
clunch  for  builders,  while  others  derive  it  from  much-holt  or 
great  wood ;  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city ;  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  rebel  Ket  till  he  was  taken  in  Aug.,  1549  ; 
retains  vestiges  of  a  ch.ipel  to  St  Leonard's  priory,  popu- 
larly called  Ket's  Castle ;  and  has  a  post  and  money  order 
office  (T.S.O.)  under  Norwich.  Part  of  what  was  formerly 
the  heath  is  now  a  public  park,  and  part  is  occupied  by 
extensive  barracks  and  a  large  prison,  both  erected  in  1887. 

Mousehole,  a  village  in  St  Paul  parish,  Cornwall,  on 
Mounts  Bay,  2J  miles  S  of  Penzance.  It  was  formerly  called 
Porth  Enys,  was  once  a  market-town,  was  burned  in  1595  by 
the  Spaniards,  is  now  a  large  fishing  village,  and  has  a  coast- 
guard station  and  Wesleyan  and  Free  Methodist  chapels.  It 
has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Penzance. 
The  parish  council  consists  of  nine  members.  St  Clement's 
Island  lies  opposite  the  village,  near  the  shore,  and  had 
formerly  a  chapel.  A  charming  terrace  road,  with  very  fine 
views,  goes  along  the  margin  of  the  bay  from  Mousehole  to 
Penzance.  The  famous  Mouse-hole  so  much  visited  by 
tourists  is  close  to  the  village.  In  1871  a  fine  granite  pier 
was  erected,  forming  a  good  harbour  for  fishing  craft. 

Mousehole,  a  place  in  the  S  of  Wiltshire,  5^  miles  SW  of 
Wilton. 

Mouse  Isles,  a  series  of  s-kerries  or  rocky  islets  off  the  N 
coast  of  Anglesey.  One  is  East  Jlouse,  1  mile  NW  of  Am- 
lwch ;  another  is  Middle  Mouse,  3  miles  W  of  the  preceding, 
and  opposite  Llanbadrig;  and  another  is  West  Mouse,  5  miles 
further  W,  and  near  Carmel  Head.  The  Coal  Rock,  with  a 
beacon  on  it,  is  near  the  last;  and  the  Great  Skerries,  with  a 
lighthouse  on  them,  are  2  miles  NW  of  Carmel  Head. 

Mousen  or  Mowson,  a  township  in  Bamburgh  pari.sh, 
Northumberland,  1  mile  S  of  Belford.  Post  town  and  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Belford.  Acreage,  792  ;  popula- 
tion, 69.    There  is  a  Rom.an  camp. 

Mouse  Sand,  a  shoal  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames,  8  miles  E  of  Shoeburyness.  A  lightship  in  6J 
fathoms  was  placed  on  its  W  side  in  1838,  and  shows  a  fixed 
light,  38  feet  high,  visible  at  the  distance  of  11  miles. 

Mowbray.     See  Melton  Mowbray. 

Mow  Cop,  a  village  in  Wolstanton  parish,  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical parish  p.irtly  also  in  Biddulph  parish,  Staffordshire. 
The  village  stands  under  Mow  Cop  Hill,  adjacent  to  the 
boundary  with  Cheshire,  2  miles  NE  of  Kidsgrove,  and  2  I'^ 
of  Slow  Cop  station  ou  the  North  Staffordshire  railway.  It 
h.as  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Stoke-upon-Trent ; 
telegraph  office,  at  the  railway  station.  The  ecclesiastical 
parish  was  constituted  in  1841,  and  includes  also  the  villages 
of  Dales  Green  and  Rookery,  and  part  of  that  of  Harrisea- 
head.  Population,  1709.  Mow  Cop  Hill  rises  to  an  altitude 
of  1091  feet.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  iron 
and  coal  works.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield;  gross  value,  £176.  Patron,  the'Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
The  chnrch  is  modern.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist  chapels. 

Mowsley,  a  township  and  a  chapelry  in  Knaptoft  parish, 
Leicestershire,  near  the  Grand  Union  Canal,  2  miles  NNW 
of  Theddingworth  station  on  the  Rugby  and  Market  Har- 
borough  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  6  WNW  of  Market 
Harborough.  There  is  a  post  office  under  Rugby ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Theddingworth.  Acreage  of  the  town- 
ship, 1305;  population,  168.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  living  is  annexed  to  the  rectory  of 
Knaptoft,  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  cruciform  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  English 
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style,  consisting  of  nave,  transepts,  and  an  open  western 
turret  containing  one  bell.  It  was  repaired  in  lay2.  There 
are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Mowson.     See  Mousen. 

Mowtliorpe,  a  hamlet  in  Terrington  township  and  parish, 
N.  R.  Yorkshire,  6^  miles  WSW  of  New  Malton.  Post  town 
and  money  order  office,  Temngtonj  telegraph  ofEce,  Hov- 
ingham. 

Moxby,  a  hamlet  in  Marton-in-the-Forest  or  Marton-cnm- 
Moxby  parish  ,'N.  R.  Yorkshire,  SJ  miles  ENE  of  Yarm  sta- 
tion on  the  N.E.R.  A  Benedictine  nnnneiy  was  founded  by 
Henry  II.,  and  was  given  at  the  dissolution  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York. 

Moxhall,  a  hamlet  in  Wishaw  parish,  Warwickshire,  near 
the  Fazeley  Canal,  4^  miles  NW  by  N  of  Coleshill.  Moxhall 
Hall  is  a  handsome  mansion  in  the  Italian  style,  and  stands 
in  a  well-wooded  park. 

Moxley,  a  village  in  Wednesbnry  parish,  and  an  ecclesias- 
tical parish  partly  also  in  Darlaston  and  Wolverhampton 
parishes,  Staffordshu-e.  The  village  stands  1  mile  W  of 
Wednesbury,  1  SE  of  Bilston,  and  1  SW  of  Darlaston  ;  is  a 
modern  place,  sharing  in  the  manufactories  of  the  Black 
country ;  and  has  a  station  (Bradley  and  filosley)  on  the  G.  W.R. 
It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  (T.S.O.)  under  Wednes- 
bury  ;  telegraph  office,  Wednesbury.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
was  constituted  in  1845.  Population,  3912.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield:  net  value,  £275.  Patron, 
alternately  the  Crown  and  the  Bishop.  The  church  is  modern. 
There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Sletliodist  chapels. 

Moyles  Court,  an  old  mansion,  now  a  fai-mhouse,  in  Ell- 
ingham  parish,  Hants,  among  wooded  hills,  3  miles  N  of 
Ringwood.  It  was  tlie  seat  of  the  Lisles,  one  of  whom — 
Colonel  Lisle — was  one  of  the  judges  on  the  trial  of  Charles 
I. ;  and  it  gave  shelter  to  certain  fugitives  from  the  field  of 
Sejgemoor  at  the  hand  of  the  colonel's  widow,  Lady  Lisle, 
who  for  that  act — though  herself  of  undoubted  loyalty — was 
condemned  to  death  at  Winchester  by  Judge  Jefireys.  Her 
story  is  gi'aphic.illy  told  in  Lord  Macauley's  "  History  of  Eng- 
land," and  is  the  subject  of  a  fresco  in  the  new  palace  of 
Westminster,  where  she  is  represented  concealing  the  fugi- 
tives.    A  monument  of  her  is  in  EUingliam  churchyard. 

Moylgrove  or  Trewyddel,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire, 
on  the  coast,  4  miles  WSW  of  Cardigan.  It  has  a  post  and 
money  order  office  under  Cardigan  ;  telegraph  ofBce,  St  Dog- 
mells.  Acreage,  2489;  population,  37(j.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  gross  value,  £221. 
Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Moze.     See  BEADMOST-cnM-JIozE. 

Mucolesliell,  a  tithing  in  Holdenhm-sh  parish,  Hants,  2 
miles  N\V  of  Christchurch. 

Mucolestone.     See  Mucklestone. 

Much  Birch.     See  Birch,  Much. 

Muchelney,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Parret,  If  mile  SSE  of  Langport 
station  on  the  G  W.R.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets 
of  Muchelney  Ham  and  Thorney.  Post  town,  Langport. 
Acreage,  1591 ;  population,  240.  A  Benedictine  abbey  was 
founded  here  in  939  by  King  Athelstan,  had  at  the  dissolu- 
tion an  income  estimated  at  £499,  and  has  left  some  interest- 
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which  are  used  as  farm  buildings.     The  living  i 


a  vicar.age  m  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  value,  £170 
with  residence.  The  church  is  Later  English,  and  consists 
of  nave,  aisles,  transept,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower. 

Much  Hadham.     See  Hadham,  Much. 

Much  Wenlock.     See  Weni.ock,  Much. 

Mucking  (anciently  written  Mohking)^  a  parish  in  Essex, 
adjacent  to  the  Tliames,aud  on  the  London,  Tilbury.and  South- 
end railway,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  S  by  W  of  Stanford-le- 
Hope  station,  2j  miles  ESE  of  Orsett,  and  5^  E  of  Grays. 
It  contains  the  hamlet  of  Mucking  Ford,  and  its  post  town 
and  money  order  and  telegraph  office  is  Stanford-le-Hope. 
Acreage,  2118 ;  population,  251.  The  manor  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Dean  and  Ch.ipter  of  St  Paul's,  but  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  A  nunnery,  a 
cell  to  Barking  Abbey,  was  formerly  here.  The  liring  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans ;  net  value,  £277  with 
residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Paul's.  The 
chui'ch  was  largely  and  carefully  rebuilt  and  restored  in  1852, 
the  work  being  completed  in  1887,  and  is  a  fine  building  in 
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the  Early  English  style,  the  ancient  part  dating  from  1170. 
The  parish  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  book  as  Mucinga, 
and  also  in  a  still  earlier  chronicle.     The  name  "Mucking" 


Muckleford,  a  hamlet  in  Bradford  parish,  Dorsetshire,  4J 
miles  NW  of  Dorchester. 

Mucklestone,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Staffordshire, 
and  a  parish  partly  also  in  Salop.  The  village  lies  near  the 
river  Tern  at  the  boundary  with  Salop,  1 J  mile  E  of  Norton- 
in-Hales  station  on  the    North    StaH'ordshne    railway,  and 

4  NE  of  Market  Drayton.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
townships  of  Aston,  Knighton,  Oakley,  and  Winnington  in 
StaflTordshire,  and  the  townships  of  Woore,  Bearstone, 
DoiTington,  and  Gravenhanger  in  Salop.  There  is  a  post 
and  money  order  office  at  Knighton,  under  Market  Dray- 
ton ;  telegraph  office,  Norton-in-Hales.  Acreage  of  the 
Staffordshire  portion,  4262  ;  population,  709.  Acreage  of 
the  Salop  portion,  4457  ;  population,  830.  Population  of 
the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Mucklestone,  G69  ;  of  that  of 
Woore,  870.  The  manor  belonged  anciently  to  the  Morgans, 
and  belongs  now  to  Lord  Crewe.  Oakley  Hall  is  the  chief 
residence,  and  stands  in  an  extensive  park.  Good  building 
stone  is  quarried.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dioceso 
of  Lichfield;  net  value,  £640.  Patron,  Lord  Houghton. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1883,  but  retains  a  previous  tower, 
from  which  Margaret  of  Anjou  in  1459  witnessed  the  defeat 
of  the  Royalists  on  Bloreheath.  A  memorial  window  to 
Queen  Margaret  adorns  the  tower.  The  vicarage  of  Woore 
is  a  separate  benefice.    There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel  near  Aston. 

Muckleton,  a  township  in  Shawhury  parish,  Salop,  on 
the  river  Roden,  7J  miles  NW  of  Wellington. 

Mucklewick,  a  township  in  Shelve  parish,  Salop,  near 
Stiper  Stones,  5J  miles  N  of  Bishops  Castle. 

Muckton,  a  small  village  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire, 
adjacent  to  the  East  Liucolnshne  section  of  the  G.N.R.,  If 
mile  NXW  of  Authorpe  station,  and  4^  miles  SSE  of  Louth. 
Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Louth. 
Acreage,  1082;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  98;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  317.  The  manor,  with  all  the  land,  belongs 
to  the  Hornsby  family.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with 
the  vicarage  of  Burwell  and  Walmsgate,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln  ;  net  value,  £159  with  residence.  The  church,  re- 
built in  1878,  is  a  building  of  sandstone  lined  with  chalk  in 
the  Early  English  style. 

Muddiford  or  Mudeford,  a  village  in  Christchurch  parish, 
Hants,  at  the  mouth  of  Christchurch  Harbour,  IJ  mile  K  of 
Christchurch  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  with  a  post  office 
under  Christchurch.  It  contains  lodgings  for  summer 
visitors,  and  commands  an  excellent  bathing  beach.  Gundi- 
more,  in  its  viciuity,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Rose 
family,  and  was  visited  in  their  time  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  there  wrote  part  of  his  "  Marmion."  A  church  was  built 
in  the  village  in  1871.  Near  the  village  the  Stour  and  Avon 
flow  into  the  sea  in  one  channel  known  as  "  The  Run."  It 
is  in  this  "  Run  "  that  the  famed  Christchurch  salmon  are 
caught.  The  fishing  is  very  ancient,  and  about  twenty  boats 
are  engaged,  each  manned  by  three  men. 

Mudford,  a  village  and  a  palish  in  Somerset.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  "Yeo,  3  miles  NNE  of  Yeovil,  and  1  mile 
from  Marston  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  with  a  post  office  under 
Ilchester  ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  YeoviL  The  par- 
ish contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Hinton  and  Stock.  Acreage, 
2263;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  367  ;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 355.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells;  value,  £156  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Dean 
aud  Chapter  of  Wells.  The  church  is  Later  English,  and 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower. 

Mudford,  a  hamlet  in  Marwood  paiish,  Devonshire,  3 
miles  NNW  of  Barnstaple. 

Muffets,  a  place  in  the  S  of  Herts,  3  J  miles  S  of  Hatfield. 

Muggerhanger.     See  JIoggekhanger. 

Mugginton,  a  parish  in  Derbvshire,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
river  Derwent,  4  miles  W  by  N  of  Duffield  railway  station,  and 

5  SW  of  Belper.  It  contains  a  pleasant  village  of  its  own  name 
situated  on  an  acclivity,  and  also  the  townships  of  Weston 
Underwood,  Mercaston,  and  Ravensdale  Park.  Post  town, 
Derby;  the  money  order  and  telegraph  office  is  Brailsford. 
It  comprises  4970  acres;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
623;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  555.     The  manor  of  Mugginton 
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and  the  mnnors  of  Weston  Unilcrwood  and  Ravensdale  Park 
belong  to  Lord  Scarsdalc  Jlercaston  Hall  was  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Knivetons.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Southwell ;  net  value,  £328  with  residence.  The  church 
is  in  different  styles,  was  restored  in  1845,  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  pinnacled  tower,  and  contains  the 
tomb  of  Sir  R.  Ivniveton,  who  died  in  1400.  The  interior 
of  the  chancel  was  restored  in  18SS. 

Muggleswick,  a  village  and  a  parish,  Durham,  on  the  river 
Derwent,  at  the  boundary  with  Northumberland,  3  miles  WNW 
of  Rowley  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  and  8J  N  of  Wokingham. 
Post  town,  Blackhill  (R.S.O.);  money  order  office,  Castleside ; 
telegi-aph  office,  Blackhill.  The  parish  includes  the  hamlet  of 
Waskerley.  Acreage,  12,432  of  land  and  3S  of  water;  popu- 
lation, 302.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham.  An  ancient  hnnting-seat  of  the  priors  of  Durham 
stood  here  in  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  and  a  picturesque 
fragment  of  it  still  remains.  A  park  3  miles  long  and  2  wide 
was  enclosed  in  tlie  13tli  centurv  by  Prior  Hugh.  An  extensive 
upland  tract  in  the  S  and  the  SW  bears  the  name  of  Jluggles- 
wick  Common.  Lead  ore  containing  some  silver  is  plentiful. 
All  the  lead  mines  within  12  miles  of  JIuggleswick  Church  were 
granted  for  21  years  by  Charles  I.  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. The  south-eastern  border  of  the  p.<u-ish  is  traversed  by 
branches  of  the  N.E.R.,  and  shares  in  the  mining  industry 
of  the  Consett  region.  The  reservoirs  of  the  Consett  Water 
Company  are  in  this  parish.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Durham;  net  value,  £310  with  residence.  Pa- 
trons, the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  in  18G9  on  the  site  of  the  former  one,  and  is  a  small 
building  in  the  Early  EngUsh  style. 

Muker,  a  small  town  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  the 
N.  R.  Yorkshire.  The  town  stands  on  the  river  Swale, 
amid  a  tract  of  high  uplands,  4  miles  ENE  of  Great  Shunner 
I'ell,  and  5  NSW  of  Askrigg  railway  station  ;  forms  a  good 
centre  for  the  exploration  of  the  upper  p.oits  of  Swaledale, 
and  has  a  customary  weekly  market  on  Wednesday,  and  a 
fair  on  Wednesday  before  Old  Christmas.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Richmond;  money  order  office,  Gunnerside; 
telegraph  office,  Reeth.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  contains 
also  the  villages  of  Angram,  Keld,  and  Thwaite,  and  the 
hamlets  of  Birkdale,  Calvert  House,  Ivelet,  Thorns,  Osnop, 
Ravenseat,  Satron,  East  and  West  Stonesdale,  and  part  of 
Tanhill.  Population,  615.  The  parish  council  consists  of 
five  members,  and  there  are  two  district  councillors.  The  de- 
crease of  population  in  late  years  is  attributed  to  the  closing  of 
lead  mines.  ThemanorbelongstotheLyallfamily.  AuldGang 
Lead  Mines,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  were  worked  long 
before  the  Roman  invasion,  and  mounds  of  spa  and  rock,  over 
miles  to  the  N,  are  memorials  of  very  ancient  mining.  Lime- 
stone is  quarried  and  coal  is  worked.  Great  Shunner  Fell, 
though  inferior  in  height  to  three  other  mountains  in  York- 
shire, has  an  altitude  of  2351  feet.  Lovely  Seat,  2  miles  SE 
of  Great  Shunner  Fell,  and  overhanging  a  wild  and  romantic 
mountain  pass  from  Muker  to  Hawes-  soars  also  to  a  gi'cat 
altitude,  and  commands  a  striking  view.  A  wild  and  se- 
questered but  beautiful  mountain  road  leads  west-north-west- 
wai'd  from  the  town  over  the  backbone  of  England  to  Kirkby 
Stephen.  Kisdeu  waterforce  and  cataract  is  in  the  parish. 
The  living  is  an  incumbency  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon ;  net  value, 
£150  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The 
church,  built  in  1580,  was  restored  and  reseated  in  1890,  has 
a  small  tower,  and  contains  monuments  of  the  Knowles  and 
the  Calvert  families.  There  are  Congregational  and  Wesleyan 
chapels,  a  hterary  institute,  and  an  endowed  school  with  £22 
a  year,  rebuilt  in  1849  and  enlarged  in  1870. 

Mulbaxton-with-Keningham,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Norfolk.  The  village  stands  li  mile  W  of  Swainsthorpe 
station  on  the  Ipswich  and  Norwich  section  of  the  G.E.R., 
and  b^  miles  SW  by  S  of  Norwich,  was  once  a  market-town, 
and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Norwich;  tele- 
graph office,  Eaton.  The  parish  comprises  1364  acres  ;  popu- 
lation, 536.  There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of  seven 
members.  The  manor  belonged  anciently  to  the  Bigods, 
and  belongs  now  to  the  Steward  family.  Mulbarton  Hall 
is  a  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the 
rectory  of  Keningbam,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  joint 
gross  value,  £501  with  residence.  Tlie  church  was  built 
about  1280,  is  a  fine  flint  structure  in  the  Perpeudiculai-  style, 


fatlier  was  rector. 

Mule,  The,  a  rivulet  of  Montgomeryshire,  rising  near 
Llyngarw,  and  running  about  10  miles  eastward  to  the  Severn 
at  Abermule  below  Newtown. 

Mulfra,  a  hamlet  and  a  hill  in  the  SW  of  Cornwall,  3} 
miles  NNW  of  Penzance.  The  hill  commands  a  fine  distant 
view  of  Mounts  Bay,  and  is  crowned  by  a  cromlech,  called 
Mulfra  Quoit,  the  table-stone  of  which  has  fallen  from  its 
proper  position,  and  rests  slantingly  against  three  of  the 
supporting  stones. 

Mulgrave  Castle,  the  scat  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby 
in  Hutton  IMulgrave  township.  Lythe  parish,  N.  R.  Yorkshire, 
near  the  coast,  4  miles  W  of  VVhithy.  It  takes  its  name 
from  an  ancient  neighbouring  stronghold,  is  a  handsome 
edifice  in  the  castellated  style,  stands  on  an  elevated  site  in 
a  beautiful  park  combining  the  attractions  of  wooded  scenery 
with  those  of  a  near  view  of  the  sea,  and  gives  the  title  of 
Earl  to  the  Llarquis  of  Normanby.  The  ancient  stronghold 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Saxon  Wada  or  Wade  about 
200  years  before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  passed,  through 
the  Fossards  and  others,  to  Peter  de  Mauley  in  the  time  of 
King  John ;  was  rebuilt  by  De  Mauley,  and  called  by  him 
Mont  Grace,  but  miscalled  by  his  enemies  Mont  Grave; 
went  successively  to  the  Bigods,  the  Radcliffes,  the  Sheffields, 
and  the  Phippses ;  was  dismantled  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
by  order  of  the  Parliament ;  and  is  now  a  picturesque  ruin, 
comprising  chiefly  a  central  square  keep,  with  towers  at  the 
corners,  two  circular'  towers  on  the  flanks  of  the  entrance, 
and  a  square  tower  at  the  SE  angle  of  the  outer  wall. 

Mulgrave  Newton.     See  Newton  Mulgrave. 

Mull  Hills,  a  small  hill-range  in  the  SW  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  IJ  mile  W  of  Port  St  Mary.  The  highest  point  has 
an  altitude  of  537  feet. 

Mullion,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  in  Cornwall.  The  village 
stands  near  the  coast,  6i  miles  NNW  of  the  Lizard,  and  7 
SSE  of  Helston  station  o'n  the  G.W.R.  It  has  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Cury  Cross  Lanes  (R.S.O.) 
Acre.age  of  parish,  5015;  popukition,  6G6.  Pradannack  be- 
longed to  the  Serjeaus  and  the  De  Vere  families.  Pradannack 
Cross  is  an  ancient  monument  about  5  feet  high.  A  valley 
descends  from  the  village  to  the  coast,  and  terminates  in  a 
rocky  shore.  Mullion  Cove  or  Porthmellin,  a  very  fine  ser- 
pentine cavern,  is  accessible  from  the  land  at  low  water  through 
a  chink  in  the  cliff.  "  It  is  a  striking  object,  when  seen 
externally ;  yet  the  view  from  within  it  is  yet  more  so ;  im- 
penetrable gloom  above  ;  brilliant  light  streaming  in  through 
the  fissures,  but  revealing  nothing  behind ;  the  smoothest  of 
all  possible  sands ;  little  pools  of  crystal  w.ater,  so  still  that 
not  even  a  sunbeam  is  seen  to  dance  on  them ;  richly  dark 
rocks,  so  polished  as  to  reflect  the  light  with  a  splendour 
scarcely  to  be  endured  ;  the  blue  sea  with  its  curled  edging  of 
snow-white  lace ;  and,  in  the  distance,  St  Michael's  Mount, 
the  fabled  tower  in  the  bay."  Mullion  Island  lies  in  the 
vicinity,  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  passage  called 
the  Gap,  measures  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  pre- 
sents an  outline  resembling  that  of  a  huge  animal  crouching 
in  the  sea.  A  pinnacled  group  of  rocks,  on  the  cliffs  opposite 
the  island,  is  called  the  Cathedral,  and  commands  a  splendid 
view  over  Mounts  Bay.  Mullion  Gull  Rock,  Pradannack 
Head,  and  Vellan  Point  also  ai'e  interesting  features.  Gne 
Graze,  or  the  Soap  Rock,  occurs  in  a  ravine  near  the  shore, 
and  consists  of  serpentine  traversed  by  lai-ge  veins  of  steatite. 
A  sheer  chff,  250  feet  high,  occurs  immediately  S  of  Gue 
Graze,  and  is  pierced  in  the  base  by  a  cavern  called  Pigeon 
Hugo.  Two  features  a  little  farther  S  are  a  naiTow  ridge 
slanting  to  the  sea,  and  called  the  Horse,  and  a  hold  small 
headland,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  over  Mounts  Bay, 
and  called  the  Rill.  Another  most  interesting  feature,  Kin- 
ance  Cove,  occurs  further  S,  at  the  parochial  boundary,  and 
has  been  noticed  in  its  own  alphabetical  place.  There  are 
coastguard  and  lifeboat  stations.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Tnu-o  ;  value,  £140  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop.  The  church  was  built  in  1500  upon  the  site  of 
an  older  one,  has  a  pinnacled  tower,  and  contains  a  curiously 
inscribed  monument  of  10l<2  to  a  Flavell.  The  building  has 
315 
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been  well  restored,  the  chief  feature,  now  almost  nniqne,  being 
the  ancient  seats  and  bench  ends,  presen'ed  intact  through- 
out. There  are  Wesleyan  and  United  Free  Methodist  chapels. 
Viscount  Falmouth  and  Lord  fiobartes  are  the  chief  land- 
owners. 

Mulwith,  a  township,  conjoint  with  Newliy,  in  Ripon 
parish,  W.  K.  Yorkshire,  2J  miles  W  of  Boroughbridge.  See 
New  BY. 

Mumbles,  a  village  in  Oystermouth  parish,  Glamorgan, 
on  the  coast,  at  the  W  side  of  the  mouth  of  Swansea  Bay, 
under  a  high  escarpment  of  mountain-limestone  olifis,  and  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Swansea  and  Mumbles  railway,  5i  miles 
S  by  W  of  Swansea.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
graph office  under  Swansea,  a  railway  station,  and  a  coast- 
guard station ;  has  long  been  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade ; 
is  now  frequented  as  a  watering-place ;  and  has  undergone 
considerable  extension  since  the  bathing-ground  at  Swansea 
was  spoiled  by  the  formation  of  the  new  docks.  It  is  noted 
for  fine  oysters,  and  it  has  a  good  roadstead  with  2^  fathoms 
water.  The  cUfFs  adjacent  to  it  run  a  little  eastward  to  a 
termination  in  two  rocky  islets,  called  Mumbles  Head,  and 
a  lighthouse  is  on  the  further  one  of  the  islets,  was  erected 
in  1798,  is  143  feet  high,  and  shows  a  fixed  white  light 
visible  at' the  distance  of  15  miles.  A  shoal,  called  the  Mixon, 
is  near  Mumbles  Head. 

Mumby,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
village  stands  IJ  mile  SE  of  Mumby  Koad  station,  on  the 
Louth  and  East  Coast  branch,  2^  miles  from  the  coast,  3^ 
ENE  of  Willoughby  Junction  station  on  the  East  Lincoln- 
shire branch  of  the  G.N.E.,  and  4i  ESE  of  Alford.  The 
parish  contains  also  the  village  and  chapelry  of  Chapel 
Mumby  or  Chapel  St  Leonai-ds,  the  hamlets  of  Elsey  or  Helsey 
and  Langham  Row,  and  part  of  the  hamlet  of  Authorpe  Row, 
and  it  has  a  post  office  under  Alford ;  money  order  office, 
Hogsthorpe ;  telegraph  office,  Mumby  Road  station.  Acre- 
age, 3305  ;  population  of  tlie  civil  parish,  576  ;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 329  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Mumby  Chapel, 
280.  The  manor  belongs  to  Bethlehem  Hospital.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  net  value,  £189  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  church  is 
a  large  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  English  style,  consisting 
of  chancel,  sacristy,  nave,  aisles,  S  porch,  and  massive  western 
tower.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Slethodist  chapels. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Chapel  Mumby  or  St  Leonard  is 
a  separate  bene6ce,  and  the  living  of  it  is  a  perpetual  curacy; 
net  value,  £179  with  residence,  in  the  gift  of  the  Vicar  of 
Mumby.  The  church  is  a  small  building  of  brick  and  stone, 
consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  and  S  porch,  and  was  restored  in 
1891.  There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapeh  The  village 
of  Mumby  Chapel,  which  is  3  miles  SE  from  Mumby,  has  a 
post  office,  called  Chapel,  under  Alford;  money  order  office, 
Hogsthorpe ;  telegraph  office,  Skegness.  A  lifeboat,  presented 
in  18S8,  is  maintained  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

Mumfords,  a  place  iu  the  SE  of  Bucks,  2  miles  E  of 
Beaconstield. 

Mimcaster,  a  parish  in  Cumberland,  IJ  mileE  of  Raven- 
glass  station  on  the  Furness  railway.  It  was  anciently  called 
Meol  Ceastre,  includes  the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  and 
gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  family  of  Pennington.  The 
parish  also  contains  Birkby  and  the  town  of  Ravenglass, 
the  latter  of  which  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  (S.O.)  Acreage,  7191  of  land  and  297  of  water  and 
foreshore;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  571;  of  the  eccle- 
siastical, 561.  The  manor  belongs  to  Lord  Muncaster,  whose 
seat,  Muncaster  Castle,  takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  castle, 
the  original  seat  of  the  Penningtons ;  was  restored  in  1873 ; 
is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  castellated  style;  contains  a 
glass  cup  or  bowl,  called  "  the  Luck  of  Muncaster,"  given 
by  Henry  VL  to  Sir  John  Pennington  after  the  battle  of 
Hexham ;  stands  amid  beautiful  grounds,  with  a  charming 
view  ;  and  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1865.  The  park  is 
about  500  acres  in  extent,  and  contains  a  heronry.  Mun- 
caster Fell  is  a  range  of  mountain  extending  north-eastward 
between  the  rivers  Esk  and  Mite.  Barnscar  is  a  quondam 
town  on  Birkby  Fell,  with  traces  of  streets  and  houses,  but 
so  obscure  in  record  as  to  be  a  puzzle  to  antiquaries.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle ;  gross  value, 
£223.  Patron,  Lord  Muncaster.  The  church  is  ancient, 
chiefly  in  the  Perpendicular  style ;  consists  of  chancel,  nave, 
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N  transept,  S  porch,  and  a  "  Sanctns  "  bell-tuiTet  over  chancel- 
arch  in  church,  and  contains  two  piscina,  brasses,  and  numerous 
monumental  tablets  of  the  Penningtons,  Barons  Muncaster. 
The  N  transept  was  added  when  the  church  was  restored  in 
1874.  The  site  of  the  Roman  camp  was  excavated  by  Lord 
Muncaster  in  1886.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
villa,  the  highest  above  ground  in  England,  at  Ravenglass. 

Munden  Frewell.     See  Muxdex,  Little. 

Munden  Fumival  or  Nasty,  a  hamlet  in  Great  Munden 
parish,  Herts,  Bi  miles  S  by  W  of  Buntingford. 

Munden,  Great,  a  parish  in  Herts,  2|-  miles  W  by  S  of 
Braughing  station  on  the  Buntingford  branch  of  the  G.E.R., 
and  6J  N  of  Ware.  It  contains  the  hamlet  of  Munden 
Furnival  and  parts  of  the  hamlets  of  Dane  End  and  Hault- 
wick,  and  its  post  town  is  Ware ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Puckeridge.  Acreage,  3759  ;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  476 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  439.  There  is  a  parish 
council  consisting  of  five  members  with  a  chairman.  Rownea 
Nunnery  was  founded  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  by  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  but  went  to  extinction  before  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans; 
net  value,  £400  with  residence.  Patron,  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  The  church,  an  ancient  building  of  flint,  is  partly 
Norman  but  mainly  Decorated  English,  with  sorre  interpolated 
windows  of  Later  English;  went  into  a  ruinous  condition; 
was  restored,  throughout  the  body,  in  1866;  and  consists 
of  chancel,  nave,  S  aisle,  and  S  porch,  with  an  embattled 
western  tower. 

Munden,  Little,  or  Munden  Frewell  or  Freville,  a  vil- 
lage and  a  parish  in  Herts.  The  village  stands  3|  miles  W 
of  Standon  station  on  the  Buntingford  branch  of  the  G.E.R., 
and  5^  N  by  W  of  Ware.  The  parish  contains  also  the 
hamlets  of  Green  End  and  Potters  Green  and  parts  of  the 
hamlets  of  Dane  End  and  Haultwick,  and  it  has  a  post  office 
at  Dane  End  under  Ware ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Watton.  Acreage,  1774 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  378; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  415.  There  is  a  parish  council  con- 
sisting of  five  members.  Dane  End  House,  Libm-y  Hall, 
and  Green  End  House  are  chief  residences.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans ;  net  value,  £382  with 
residence.  The  church  is  a  plain  but  ancient  building  of 
flint,  dating  from  the  13th  century,  consisting  of  chancel 
with  N  chapel,  nave,  N  aisle,  N  and  S  porches,  and  an  em- 
battled western  tower  with  a  spire.  It  has  two  very  ancient 
altar  tombs. 

Mundesley.     See  Mdndst.ey. 

Mundford,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  The  vil- 
lage stands  on  the  river  Wissey,  4^  miles  NNE  of  Brandon 
station  on  the  Ely  and  Thetford  section  of  the  G.E.R.,  and 
8  NW  from  Thetford;  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  and  has  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (R.S.O.),  a  good  inn, 
and  a  bridge.  The  parish  comprises  2056  acres ;  popula- 
tion, 298.  The  manor  and  most  of  the  property  belong  to 
the  Stephens  family.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Norwich ;  net  value,  £107  with  residence.  The  church 
is  a  plain  building  of  flint  in  the  Early  English  style,  and 
there  is  a  small  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Mundham,  a  parish,  with  a  small  village,  in  Norfolk,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  river  Vare,  2^  miles  \V  of  Loddon,  and  5^ 
N  of  Bungay  station  on  the  G.E.R.  Post  town,  Brooke, 
under  Norwich ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Loddon. 
Acreage,  1562;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  282;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  with  Seething,  640.  The  manor  and  much  of 
the  land  belong  to  Viscount  Canterbury.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  united  with  that  of  Seething,  in  the  diocese  of 
Norwich  ;  gross  value,  £200  with  residence.  Patrons,  the 
trustees  of  Norwich  Hospital.  The  church  is  an  ancient 
building  of  flint  and  stone  in  the  Norman  style,  and  con- 
sists of  chancel,  nave,  N  aisle,  S  porch,  and  a  lofty  embattled 
western  tower,  and  is  dedicated  to  St  Peter.  Ruins  exist  of 
another  church  which  was  dedicated  to  St  Elhelbert. 

Mundham,  North,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Sussex.  The 
village  st.ands  on  the  Arundel  and  Portsmouth  Canal,  2  miles 
SE  by  S  of  Chichester  station  on  the  L.B.  &  S.C.R.,  and 
has  a  post  office  under  Chichester ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Chichester.  The  parish  contains  also  the  ham- 
lets of  Fisher  and  Runckton.  Acreage,  1892  ;  population 
of  the  civil  parish,  37.1 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  560.  Runckton 
House  and  North  Aluudham  House  are  chief  residences.   The 
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living  is  a  vicarage,  nnited  with  the  vicarage  of  Hunston,  in 
f.lin  diocese  of  Cliichester  ;  gross  value,  £470  with  residence. 
The  church  is  ancient  but  good,  and  has  a  tower ;  it  was 
restored  and  enlarged  in  1883. 

Hundham,  South,  a  tithing  in  Paghain  parish,  Sussex, 
3  miles  SSE  of  Chichester. 

Mimdon,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Essex.  The  village 
stands  near  a  creeli  of  the  Blacl;water  estuary,  3A  miles  SME 
of  Maldou  station  on  the  G.E.E.,  and  has  a  post  office  under 
Maldon;  money  order  and  telegraph  ofhce,  Latchingdon. 
The  parish  comprises  3107  acres;  jjopulation,  263.  Mundon 
Hall  is  a  seat  of  the  Solly  family.  The  liWng  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans ;  net  value,  £»5  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  church  is  partly  a 
stone  building  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  with  a  brick  chan- 
cel, and  has  at  the  W  end  a  heavy  hexagonal  abutment 
surmounted  by  a  wooden  belfry. 

Mtrndon,  Herts.     See  Munden. 

Mundsley  or  Mundesley,  a  village,  a  seaside  resort,  and 
a  parish  in  Norfolk.  The  village  stands  on  the  coast,  3J 
miles  E  from  Gunton  station  on  the  Norwich  and  Cromer 
branch  of  the  G.E.K.,  6  NNE  of  North  Walsham,  8  SE  of 
Cromer,  and  19|  NNW  of  Norwich  ;  is  a  pleasant  place, 
with  a  fine  sea  view ;  ranks  as  a  kind  of  sub-port  where 
vessels  load  and  unload  on  the  beach  ;  is  much  frequented 
as  a  watering-place ;  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  under  North  Walsham,  three  good  inns,  good  lodging- 
bouses,  bathing-machines,  and  a  coastguard  station,  and 
carries  on  some  fishing.  The  parish  comprises  605  acres; 
population,  411.  The  manor  belongs  to  Lord  Suffield.  The 
sea  makes  continual  encroachments.  A  terrace  built  at  the 
village,  90  feet  above  the  beach,  was  broken  down  by  the 
tide  in  Feb.,  1836  ;  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  year ;  was  again 
broken  down  in  1863,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt.  A  deep 
ravine  pierces  lofty  broken  cliffs  to  the  coast  at  the  village, 
and  is  traversed  by  a  rivulet  called  the  Man,  which  gives 
name  to  the  parish.  Bones  of  elephants  and  other  inter- 
tropical animals  have  been  found.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  ;  net  value,  £118.  Patron,  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  church  stands  on  a  cliff,  was  once 
a  fine  building,  but  is  now  almost  a  ruin,  a  portion  of  the 
nave  being  all  that  is  available  for  divine  service.  There  is 
a  Baptist  chapel 

Mungrisdale,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
district  in  Greystoke  and  Caldbeck  parishes,  Cumberland,  on 
the  Glenderamakin  river,  between  Bowscale  Fell  and  Eycott 
Hill,  3^  miles  NW  by  N  of  Trontbeck  railway  station,  and 
6^  S  of  Hesket  Newmarket.  Post  town,  Penrith ;  money 
order  office,  Greystoke;  telegraph  office,  Troutbeck  (K.S.) 
Acreage  of  township,  6576  of  land  and  17  of  water  ;  popu- 
lation, 173.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Howard  family.  Part 
of  the  surface  is  mountain  vale,  and  much  is  moor  and  high 
upland.  The  eccksiastical  district  also  comprises  the  town- 
ships of  MoiTah,  Bowscale,  Mosedale,  Swinside,  Gills-row, 
and  Red  Sike,  and  was  constituted  in  1862.  Population, 
324.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle;  net 
value,  £140  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Rector  of  Grey- 
stoke. The  church  is  old,  and  has  a  bell  gable.  There  is  a 
school  with  an  endowment  of  £45  per  annum. 

Munlyn,  a  township  in  Forden  paiish,  Montgomeryshire, 
3  miles  N  of  Montgomery. 

Munsley,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  1  mile  Nf]  of  Ash- 
perton  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  4  miles  NW  of  Ledbury 
Post  town,  Ledbury;  money  order  office.  The  Trumpet; 
telegi'aph  office,  Ashperton  railway  station.  Acreage,  1487  ; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  211 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with 
Canon  Frome,  284.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with 
Canon  Frome,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford  ;  joint  net  value, 
£276  with  residence.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  was  restored 
in  1863. 

Munslow,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Salop.  The  village 
stands  near  the  river  Corve,  3  miles  S  by  E  of  Rushbury 
station  on  the  G.W.R.,  7  SE  of  Church  Stretton,  and  10  N 
by  E  of  Ludlow ;  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under 
Craven  Arms  (R.S.O.) ;  telegraph  office.  Craven  Arms ;  and 
gave  the  title  of  Baron  to  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,  who  was  a 
native.  The  parish  contains  the  townships  of  Aston,  Broad- 
stone,  Lower  Millichope,  and  Thonglands,  the  villes  of 
Holloway  and  Topley,  part  of  the  hamlet  of  BachmiU,  and 
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of  the  township  of  Unngerford.  Acreage,  3101 ;  population, 
513.  There  is  a  paiish  council  consisting  of  nine  members. 
Millichope  Park  is  a  chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
united  with  the  chapelry  of  Broadstone,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hc-veford  ;  gi-oss  value,  £617.  The  church  is  ancient,  consists 
of  nave,  N  aisle,  chancel,  and  chantry  chapel,  a  low  tower 
with  a  Norman  arch,  contains  an  ancient  font  and  several 
monuments  and  brasses.  A  chapel  of  ease  is  at  Broadstone. 
There  are  Weslcyan  chapels  at  BachmiU  and  Aston,  and  a 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel  at  Broadstone. 

Mimtham,  a  place  in  Itchingfield  parish,  Sussex,  1  mile 
SWof  Itchingfield  village.  It  was  given  by  Wilham  the 
Conqueror  to  the  Merlott  family. 

Murchington,  a  hamlet  in  Throwleigh  parish,  Devon- 
shire, 3  miles  SE  of  Throwleigh  village. 

Murcott,  a  hamlet  in  Long  Buckby  and  Watfort  parishes, 
Northamptonshire,  4J  miles  NE  of  Daventry. 

Mtircott,  a  hamlet  in  Cbarlton-upou-Otmoor  parish, 
Oxfoidshiie,  41  miles  S  of  Bicester. 

Murcott,  a  hamlet  in  Crudwell  parish,  Wiltshire,  3J  miles 
NNE  of  IMalmesbury. 

Murrah,  a  hamlet  in  Greystoke  parish,  Cumberland,  1 
mile  NE  of  Mungrisdale.     It  forms  a  township  with  Berrier. 

Murrow,  a  hamlet  in  Leverington  parish,  Cambridgeshire, 
7  miles  WSW  of  Wisbeach.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Great 
Northern  and  Great  Eastern  Joint  railway,  and  one  on  the 
M.R.  A  chapel  was  founded  here  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
but  has  long  since  disappeared.  There  is  a  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel. 

Mursley,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Bucks.  The  village 
stands  li  mile  ESE  of  Swanbourne  station  on  the  Bletchley 
and  Oxford  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R,,  and  3J  miles  E  by 
N  of  Winslow ;  was  once  a  market-town,  and  has  a  post 
office  under  Winslow;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Winslow.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlet  of  Salden, 
which  is  1  mile  NE.  Acreage,  2975;  population,  369. 
The  manor  belongs  to  the  Selby  Lowndes  family.  A  mansion 
of  the  Fortescue  family  stood  at  Salden,  but  was  taken  down 
in  1743.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford  ; 
gross  value,  £250  with  residence.  The  church  stands  on  an 
eminence  with  a  commanding  view,  and  is  a  building  of  stone 
in  the  Decorated  or  Third-pointed  style,  with  a  very  ancient 
embattled  western  tower.  It  contains  some  ancient  brasses 
and  monuments.     There  is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Murston,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The  village 
stands  on  the  Milton  creek  of  the  river  Swale,  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  NE  of  Sittingbourne  station  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R.,  and 
has  a  quay  and  several  docks  on  the  creek,  and  a  post,  money- 
order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Sittingbourae.  Acreage 
of  parish,  1294  ;  population,  908.  The  land  is  chiefly  marsh, 
and  the  climate  is  held  by  an  old  proverb  to  be  unhealthy. 
Brickniaking  is  largely  carried  on.  There  is  a  ferry  over 
the  Swale  to  Elmley.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese 
of  Canterbury ;  v.ilue,  £440  with  residence.  Patron,  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  church  is  a  building  of  flint 
and  stone  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  is  good.  There  is 
a  slightly  endowed  school. 

Murthwaite,  a  hamlet  in  Eavenstonedale  parish,  West- 
morland, 3  miles  SSW  of  Ravenstonedale. 

Murton,  a  village  in  Bishopston  parish.  Glamorgan,  2  miles 
W  of  Mumbles  Road  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and  5i  W 
of  Swansea-     It  has  Congi-egational  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Murton  or  Marton,  a  township  in  Osbaldwick  parish,  in 
the  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  3  miles  NE  of  York  Acreage,  844 ; 
population,  198.  The  living  is  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of 
Osbaldkirk.  There  is  a  small  Wesleyan  chapeh  The  chapel 
of  ease  is  almost  a  ruin. 

Murton  or  Moortown,  a  village  in  Lamplugh  township 
and  parish,  Cumberland,  8  miles  ENE  of  Whitehaven,  and  1 
mile  from  Wright  Green  station  on  the  Whitehaven,  Cleator, 
and  Egremout  Joint  railway,  consisting  of  the  hamlets  of 
Smaithwaite,  Lund,  and  Whinnah.  Post  town,  Cockermouth  ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Frizington.    Iron  is  worked. 

Murton  or  Moortown,  a  township  in  Tynemonth  parish, 
Northumberland,  2  miles  NW  of  North  Shields.  Post  town, 
Chirton ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office.  North  Shields. 
Acreage,  CS4 ;  population,  030.  There  is  a  Weslcyan 
chapel. 
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Murton-cum-Hilton,  two  villages  forming  an  ecclesi- 
astical parish  ill  Appleby  St  Michael  parish,  Westmorland. 
The  villages  lie  on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Eden,  3  miles 
ENE  of  Applehy  railway  station.  There  is  a  post  office,  of 
the  name  of  Murton,  under  Appleby;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Appleby.  Population  of  the  ecclesiastical 
parish,  298.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  the 
whole  of  the  rural  part  of  Bongate  or  St  Jlichael's,  Appleby, 
was  added  to  the  parish,  which  is  called  Murton,  with  a  parish 
council  consisting  of  five  members.  Murton  Hall  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Hiltons,  and  is  now  a  farmhouse.  Much  of 
the  land  is  moor  and  mountain,  and  parts  in  the  E  rise  into 
Murton  Pike  and  Mm'tou  Fell.  Lead  mines  are  worked  by 
the  London  Lead  Company.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle;  giossva'lne,  £203  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  church  is  a  sm.<ill  building  in 
the  Gothic  style,  opened  in  1856.  There  are  Wesleyan  and 
Free  Methodist  chapels. 

Murton,  East,  a  township  in  Dalton-le-Dale  parish, 
Durham,  with  a  station,  called  Murton,  on  the  Hartlepool 
and  Sunderland  railway,  8  miles  ENE  of  Durham.  There  is 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office,  of  the  name  of 
Murton  Colliery,  under  Sunderland.  Acreage,  1495  ;  popu- 
lation, 5052.  Coal  is  largely  worked  and  coked.  The  parish 
chm-ch  of  Holy  Trinity,  erected  in  1877,  is  in  this  township. 
It  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  transepts,  S  porch,  and  a  small 
bell-tun-et,  with  spire.  There  are  Wesleyan,  Primitive 
Methodist,  and  Bible  Christian  chapels,  a  miners'  hall,  a 
literary  institute,  colliery  schools,  and  a  police  station. 

Murton  Junction,  a  railway  station  in  Durham,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Hartlepool  aud  Sunderland  and  the  Durham 
and  Sunderland  railways,  in  East  Murton  township,  8  miles 
ENE  of  Durham. 

Musbury,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  East  Devonshire.  The 
village  stands  in  the  valley  of  the  Axe,  2  miles  from  Seaton 
Junction  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.E.,  3  SW  by  S  of  Axminster, 
3  NNE  of  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  and  4  W  of  the  boundary 
of  Dorsetshire.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under 
Axminster;  telegi-aph  office,  Colyton.  Acreage  of  p.arish, 
2229  ;  population,  460.  Ashe  Hall,  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
village,  once  the  property  of  the  Drakes,  and  the  birthplace  of 
John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whosemotherwas  Eliza- 
beth Drake,  is  now  a  farmhouse.  Musbury  takes  its  name  from 
a  high  and  long  hill,  the  commencement  of  a  plateau  which 
reaches  to  the  border  of  Dorsetshire.  It  is  a  conspicuous  object 
from  the  valley,  and  is  called  Musbury  Castle,  the  Saxon 
interpretation  of  Mai  Dun,  Mevigdown,  which  name  remains 
in  part  of  the  village  called  Maiden  Hiiyne.  Scarcely  any 
trace  of  the  old  camp,  which  once  according  to  tradition 
held  a  Eoman  legion,  now  remains.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  the  extant  list  of  its  rectors 
begins  in  1260;  value,  £225,  but  has  neither  a  rectory  nor 
glebe.  Though  a  church  cert.ainly  existed  here  in  Saxon  times 
no  trace  of  it  remains.  The  present  church  was,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower  which  has  a  peal  of  five  bells,  restored 
from  the  foundation  by  the  rector,  the  Kev.  H.  W.  Thrupp, 
M.A.,  in  1875-76,  and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  a  north  aisle, 
and  south  aisle,  called  the  Drakes  Aisle,  being  a  lengthening 
of  their  mortuary  chapel,  in  which  stands  a  much  visited 
monument  consisting  of  six  life-sized  kneeling  figures  in  the 
costume  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  church  is  in  perfect 
condition,  and  is  adorned  with  stained  windows  and  many 
gifts,  and  has  a  fine  organ.  The  parish  is  one  of  gi-eat 
variety  and  much  beauty,  and  constantly  visited.  It  is  en- 
tirely a  dairy  parish.  The  parish  council  consists  of  seven 
members  and  sends  one  to  the  district  council. 

Muscoates,  a  township  in  Kirkdale  p.arish,  in  the  N.  R. 
Yorkshire,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Wye,  5J  miles  ESE  of 
Helmsley,  and  4  from  Slingsby  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post 
town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Kirby  Moorside. 
Acreage,  1045;  population,  72. 

Musoott,  a  hamlet  in  Norton  parish,  Northamptonshire, 
on  the  N.W.R.,  3J  miles  E  of  Daventry. 

Musgrave,  a  railway  station  in  Westmorland,  on  the 
N.E.R.,  Si  miles  N  by  W  of  Kirkby  Stephen. 

Musgrave,  Great,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Westmorland. 

The  village  stands  on  the  river  Eden,  with  a  station  on  the 

N.E.R.,  3i  miles  N   by  W  of  Kirkby  Stephen,  and  gives 

name  to  the  Musgraves  of  Edenball.     It  has  a  post  office 
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under  Penrith ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Warcop. 
The  parish  comprises  3185  acres;  population,  175.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Musgrave  family.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle ;  gross  value,  £188  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  church  is 
modern,  and  has  a  tower.    There  is  an  endowed  free  school. 

Musgrave,  Little,  a  township  in  Crosby  Garret  parish, 
Westmorland,  half  a  mile  W  of  Great  Mnsgrave.  Acreage, 
1208;  population,  52.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Musgrave 
family.  The  living  is  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Crosby 
Garret.     There  is  no  church. 

Musidunum.     See  Stratton,  Cornw.all. 

Muskham,  North,  a  village  and  a  pai-ish  in  Notts.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Trent,  2  miles  from  Newark  sta- 
tion on  the  G.N.R.  and  M.R.,  and  has  a  post  office  under 
Newark  ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  Newark.  Acre- 
age of  the  civil  parish,  1203 ;  population,  472  ;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 633.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Edge  family.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell ;  gross  value, 
£230  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
church  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  chancel,  and  tower.  There  are  Wesleyan  Methodist 
and  Methodist  New  Connexion  chapels. 

Muskham,  South,  a  parish  in  Notts,  near  the  river 
Trent,  2  miles  N  by  W  of  Newark  station  on  the  G.N.R. 
and  M.R.,  with  a  post  office  under  Newark ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Newark.  It  contains  also  the  ham- 
let of  Little  Carlton.  Acreage,  2806;  population,  221. 
All  the  properly  belongs  to  Lord  Middleton,  who  is  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Southwell;  net  value,  £180  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Eipon.  The  church  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style; 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower;  and  was  restored 
in  1878. 

Muston,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Leicestershire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Devon,  adjacent  to  the  boundary 
with  Lincolnshire,  near  the  Grantham  Canal,  Ij  mile  ESE 
of  Bottesfurd  station  on  the  G.N.R.,  and  5J  miles  W  by  N 
of  Grantham,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Nottingham ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Bottesford.  The  parish 
comprises  1696  acres  ;  population,  290.  There  is  an  ancient 
market  cross  in  the  village.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Peter- 
borough ;  net  value,  £303  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  church  is  a  handsome  building  of  stone  in 
the  Early  English  and  later  styles,  and  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  chancel,  and  two  porches,  with  western  tower  and 
spiie.  There  is  a  Free  Jlethodist  chapel.  The  poet  Crabbe 
was  rector  here  in  1813,  aud  there  is  a  memorial  tablet  to  his 
wife  in  the  chancel  of  the  church. 

Muston,  a  parish,  with  a  small  village,  in  the  E.  R.  York- 
shire, on  the  coast,  1|-  mile  from  Filey  station  on  the  N.E.R. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Hunmanby  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Filey.  Acreage,  2291;  population,  341. 
There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of  nine  members,  and 
two  members  are  sent  to  the  rural  district  council.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Mitford  family,  iluston  Hall  is  a 
chief  residence.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
York ;  net  value,  £185  with  residence.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1863,  and  contains  a  stone  altar,  an  ancient  font, 
piscina,  and  holy  water  stoup.  An  organ  was  erected  in  1877. 
There  are  Primitive  Jlethodist  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Muswell  Hill,  a  hamlet  in  Hornsey  parish,  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical parish  p;u'tly  also  in  Clerkenwell  civil  parish,  Jliddle- 
sex.  The  hamlet  lies  between  the  G.N.R.  and  M.R.,  and 
has  a  station  on  the  G.N.R.,  5i  miles  NNW  of  St  Paul's, 
London,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  in 
the  Metropolitan  Northern  Suburban  District.  The  eccle- 
siastical parish,  constituted  in  1843,  was  taken  mainly 
from  Hornsey  parish,  and  includes  only  a  detached  portion 
of  Clerkenwell.  Population,  1727.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating and  hilly,  and  the  higher  parts,  particularly  at  the 
Grove,  command  very  fine  views.  The  Grove  was  visited 
by  Dr  Johnson,  and  the  grounds  were  laid  out  by  his  com- 
panion, Topham  Beauclerk.  A  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the 
same  hill  was  the  residence  and  the  death-place  of  Newland, 
the  Bank  of  England  cashier,  and  also  the  residence  of  the 
poet  Moore  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  Ins  "  Lalla  Rookh." 
A.  daughter  of  the  poet,  Miss  Anne  Jane  Barbara  Moore,  la 
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buried  in  the  cliurcliyard.  The  Alexandra  Parlr,  a  space  of 
undulating  and  well-timbered  land  about  200  acres  in  extent, 
with  the  Alexandra  Palace,  is  here.  A  mineral  spring  like- 
wise is  here,  and  was  formerly  in  much  repute.  A  cell  to 
Ck-rkenwell  Piioiy  stood  near  the  spring.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  London  ;  net  value,  £387  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  church  was 
built  in  1842  and  enlarged  in  1874,  and  is  a  building  of 
brick  in  the  Early  English  style. 

Muswell  Hill,  Bucks.     Sec  Brill. 

Mutford,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Suffolk.  The  village 
stands  4-^  miles  SE  by  E  of  Beccles,  and  5^  SW  of  Lowes- 
toft, and  is  in  close  proximity  to  Carlton  Colville  station  on 
the  G.E.R.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Beccles.  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  1597 ;  population, 
420  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Barnby,  733.  There  is  a 
parish  council  for  Mutford  consisting  of  seven  members,  and 
for  Barnby  of  seven  members.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Reeve  Trustees.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the 
rectory  of  Barnby,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  net  value,  £252. 
Patron,  Cains  College,  Cambridge.  The  church  is  an  ancient 
building  of  flint  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles ; 
comprises  nave,  S  aisle,  and  a  S  porch  built  in  1891 ;  has  a 
ruinous  Galilee  porch  at  the  W  end  and  a  round  W  tower ; 
and  contains  a  good  chancel  arch,  remains  of  a  screen,  a  cano- 
pied water-drain,  an  octagonal  font  of  the  time  of  Richard  XL, 
and  a  Norman  arch  over  the  grave  of  Hilderburga  de  Bosco. 
There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Mutford  Bridge,  a  populous  and  pleasantvilKage  in  Carlton 
Colville  and  Oultou  parishes,  Suffolk,  on  Lothing  creek,  ad- 
jacent to  Carlton  Colville  station  on  the  G.E.R.,  IJ  mile  W 
of  Lowestoft.  It  has  a  bridge  over  the  creek,  a  fresh-water 
lake  called  Oulton  Broad,  in  which  there  is  good  fishing,  and 
a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Lowestoft. 

Mutfords,  a  hamlet  in  Little  Hormead  parish,  Herts,  3J 
miles  ESE  of  Buntingford. 

Muthvey,  The,  a  rivulet  of  Merionethshire,  running  to 
the  Mawddach  at  Cymmer  Abbej-. 

Mutley.     See  Compton  Giffoed. 

Mutlow,  a  hamlet  in  JIarton  township,  Presthury  pruish, 
Cheshire,  3  miles  N  of  Congleton. 

Mutton  End,  a  place  in  the  NW  of  Herts,  4^  miles  N  of 
St  Albans. 

Muxton,  a  township  in  Lilleshall  parish,  Salop,  near  the 
Shrewsbury  Canal,  4  miles  SSW  of  Newport 

Muzzle  Hill.     See  Brill. 

Mwstvrr,  a  township  in  Corwen  parish,  Merionethshire, 

Myddfai  or  Mothvey,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  3 
miles  S  of  Llandovery,  and  3J  W  of  the  boundary  with 
Brecknockshire.  It  has  fairs  on  18  June  and  5  November, 
and  a  post  office  under  Llandovery  (R.S.O.)  ;  money  order 
and  telegi-aph  office,  Llandovery.  Acreage,  11,767  of  land 
and  103  of  water;  popul.ation,  78C.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  the  rocks  include  lead  ore.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  net  value,  £99  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is  ancient, 
and  contains  a  monument  to  Bishop  Owen.  The  churchyjird 
has  a  sycamore  54  feet  in  girth  and  a  yew  25  feet.  There 
are  Calvinistic  Methodist  and  Congregational  chapels. 

Myddfei,  a  hamlet  in  Llanarthney  parish,  Carmarthen- 
shire, Hi  mdes  WSW  of  Llandilo. 

Myddle.     See  Middle. 

Mydrim,  a  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  on  the  river  Gvnin, 
an  aflluent  of  the  river  Taff,  3  miles  N  by  E  of  St  Clears, 
and  i<^  W  of  Carmarthen.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order 
office  under  St  Clears ;  telegiaph  office,  St  Cleai-s.  Acreage, 
6171;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  767;  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 840.  There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of  eleven 
members.  Penrhoel  is  a  chief  residence.  An  ancient 
camp,  called  Castell  Brynule.  is  here.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  net  value,  £256  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St  David.  There  is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapel. 

Myerscough,  a  township  in  Lancaster  parish,  Lancashire, 
on  the  river  Wyre,  3  miles  S  of  Garstang,  and  3  from 
the  Barton  and  Broughton  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  Post 
town,  Preston;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Broughton. 
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Acreage,  2707 ;  population,  395.    The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Duchy  of   Lancaster.     Myerscough  Uall  and   Myerscough 
House  are  chief  residences. 
Myfod.     See  Mkifod. 

Myfod,  a  township  in  St  George's  parish,  Denbighshire,  2 
miles  SE  of  Abergele. 

Myhathan,  a  hamlet  in  Llanarthney  parish,  Carmarthen- 
shire, iq  miles  WSW  of  Llandilio. 
Myllteryn.     See  Meyllteryx. 

Mylor,  a  vilLige  and  a  parish  in  Cornwall.  The  village 
of  Mylor  Bridge  stands  at  the  head  of  Mylor  Creek,  2i  miles 
NE  of  Falmouth  and  of  Penryn  station  on  the  G.W.R. 
It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office,  under 
Penryn.  The  p.iri5h  contains  also  the  village  of  Flushing, 
on  Falmouth  Harbour  proper,  directly  opposite  Falmouth  ; 
and  part  of  Perran  Wharf.  It  comprises  an  area  of  3599 
acres  of  land  and  1339  of  water  and  foreshore;  population 
of  civil  parish,  2238;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1255.  It  has  a 
parish  council  consisting  of  thirteen  members.  Trefusis 
House  belonged  formerly  to  the  Trefusis  family,  and  belongs 
now  to  its  representative  Lord  Clinton.  Carclew  belonged 
formerly  to  the  Bonithons,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Tre- 
mayne  family.  Trevissome  and  Great  Wood  are  fine  residences. 
Trefusis  Point  separates  two  divisions  of  Falmouth  Harbour, 
is  crowned  with  trees  embosoming  Trefusis  House,  and  pre- 
sents a  tine  appearance  as  seen  from  Falmouth.  The  trans- 
port ship  Queen,  laden  with  invalids  from  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  was  wrecked  on  this  point  in  1814,  when  so  many 
as  195  persons  perished,  and  the  bodies  of  136  were  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Mylor.  Mylor  Creek  strikes  west- 
north  -  westward  from  the  Carrick  Road  branch  of  Fal- 
mouth Harbour,  divides  the  parish  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions,  and  has  a  winding  outline  extending  very  nearly 
to  the  woods  of  Enys.  Mylor  Pool,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  is  a  favourite  anchorage  for  small  vessels,  and  has  a 
small  dockyard  and  a  range  of  storehouses  belonging  to  the 
government.  The  surface  of  the  parish  is  pleasantly  diversi- 
fied, the  climate  is  remarkably  mild  and  attracts  many  in- 
valids, the  indigenuous  plants  present  a  wide  range,  including 
many  varieties  of  heaths;  the  rocks  contain  veins  of  tin  and 
copper ;  and  the  shores  .are  studded  with  marine  villas.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Traro ;  v.alue,  £186 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Tri.ro.  The  church 
is  partly  Norman,  but  chiefly  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  has 
a  sculptured  Norman  N  door,  an  empanelled  pillared  S 
porch,  and  a  separate  ivy-clad  bell-tower,  and  contains 
monuments  of  the  Bonithon  and  Trefusis  families,  and  a 
mosaic  reredos  by  Salviali.  The  churchyard  contains  two 
fine  yew  trees,  and  its  wall  is  washed  by  the  se.a.  The  vicar- 
age of  Flushing  is  a  separate  bencHce.  There  are  Wesleyan, 
Primitive  JUethodist,  and  Bible  Christian  chapels.  A  read- 
ing-room, with  librarv,  was  opened  at  Mylor  Bridge  in 
1880.     Lord  Clinton  is  lord  of  the  manor. 

Mynachlogddu.     See  Mosachlogddu. 

Mynach,  The,  a  rivulet  of  the  N  of  Cardig.anshire,  rising 
under  Plinlimmon,  and  running  about  6  miles  south-south- 
westward  to  the  Rheidiol,  near  Devil's  Bridge.  It  makes 
four  falls,  all  near  one  another,  of  18,  20,  CO,  and  110  feet. 

Mynachty,  a  hamlet  in  Llan-y-Crwys  parish,  Carmarthen- 
shire, on  the  Sarn  Helen  W.ay,  4  miles  E  of  Lampeter. 

Mynde  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Symons  family,  in  Much 
Dewclmrch  parish,  Herefordshire,  7  miles  SSW  of  Hereford. 
The  mansion  is  large  and  stands  amongst  extensive  grounds 
and  gardens,  and  there  is  a  deer  park  of  300  acres. 

Myne  Rocks,  a  well-known  retreat  of  fo.xes,  on  the  N 
coast  of  Somerset,  under  Bossington  Beacon,  3  miles  WNW 
of  Minehead. 

Mynydd,  a  Welsh  word  signifying  *'  mountain,"  and  used 
in  topogi'apbical  nomenclature. 

Mynydd  Bach,  a  low  mountain  range  in  the  centre  of 
Cardiganshire,  8  miles  NE  of  Abcrayron. 

Mynydd  DigoU,  a  mountain  in  the  E  of  Montgomeryshire, 
3  miles  E  of  Welshpool.  It  was  the  scene  in  1294  of  the 
defeat  of  Madoc,  the  cousin  of  Llewelyn,  by  the  Lords 
Marchers. 

Mynydd  Epynt,  a  mountain  range  in  Brecknockshire,  ex- 
tending E  and  W  across  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

Mynydd  Hiraethog,  a  wild  and  bleak  mountain  chain 
in  the  centre  of  Denbighshire,  e-xteuding  eastward  from  the 
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vicinity  of  Llanrwst  to  tlie  vicinity  of  RutUin,  and  separating 
the  basin  of  the  Dee  on  the  S  from  the  W  branches  of  the 
basin  of  the  Clwyd  on  the  N. 

Mynydd  Llwydiarth,  a  lugged  chain  of  hills  in  the  NE 
of  Anglesey,  extending  along  the  promontoiy  between  Red 
Wharf  Bay  and  Beaumaris  Bay  to  Penmon.  A  small  lake, 
called  Llyn  Llwydiarth,  is  on  tie  S  slope. 

Mynyddmaen,  a  hamlet  in  Mynyddyslwyn  parish,  Mon- 
monthshire,  4i  miles  NE  by  N  of  Caerphilly. 

Mynydd  Maen  or  Mynydd  Llwyd,  a  mountain  in  the 
W  of  Monmouthshire,  2J  miles  SW  of  Pontypool.  It  is  ISOl 
feet  high,  commands  an  extensive  view,  and  it  is  crowned 
with  an  ancient  camp,  570  feet  long  and  210  feet  wide,  with 
a  tnmulus. 

Mynydd  Mawr,  a  mountain  in  the  S  of  Cannarthenshire, 
3  miles  W  of  Llandebie.    A  lake  is  on  it,  called  Llyn  Tegwyn. 

Mynydd  Mawr,  a  mountain  in  the  centre  of  Carnarvon- 
shire, near  Snowdon,  6  miles  SE  by  S  of  Carnarvon.  It 
rises  to  an  altitude  of  2293  feet,  is  broken  and  precipitous, 
and  has  a  deep  cvrm  on  its  N  side. 

Mynydd  Moel.     See  Cadeb  Idris. 

Mynydd  Precelley.     See  Pbecelley. 

Mynydd-y-Garreg,  a  mountain  in  the  N  of  Flintshire, 
on  the  coast,  4  miles  NW  of  Holywell. 

Mynyddyslwyn,  a  large  and  populous  parish  in  Mon- 
mouthshire. The  original  village  and  the  grand  old  church 
stand  IJ  mile  E  of  the  river  Sirhowv,  2J  miles  E  by  S  of 
Tredegar  Junction  station  on  the  G.W.R.  and  L.  &  N.W.R., 
and  lOi  NW  of  Newport.  Post  town,  Newport;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Abercarn.  The  parish  comprises  the 
hamlets  of  Clawrplwyf,  Mynyddmaen,  and  Penmaen;  and 
includes  the  villages,  or  centres  of  lai-ge  populations,  of  Aber- 
carn, Newbridge,  Cwm  Carn,  Flenr-de-lis,  Gellygroes,  Pont- 
llanfraith,  and  Ynysddu.  Acreage,  15,960  of  land  and  117 
of  water;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  14,364;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  10,065.  The  parish  is  subdivided  into  urban 
and  rural  districts,  and  has  a  parish  council  in  each  district, 
with  fifteen  members  for  the  Mynyddyslwyn  rural  district  and 
fifteen  for  the  Abercarn  urban  district.  The  petty  sessions 
are  held  at  the  Abercarn  police  court.  The  surface  is  hilly 
and  boldly  undulating,  and  descends  to  the  rivers  Sirhowy 
and  Ebbw.  Chemical  works,  iron  and  tin-plate  works,  and 
extensive  collieries  are  at  or  near  Abercarn.  Stone  is  quarried. 
A  large  tumulus  called  Tw^n  Tewdwr,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  beacon  or  signal  station,  is  near  the  church.  The  living  is 
a  vicai'age  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaflf;  net  value,  £3(10  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  LLandafF.  The  church  is 
large  and  good,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1821.  It  b.as  a  fine  square 
tower  over  seven  centuries  old,  also  a  crescent  of  gi'and  old 
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yew  trees  of  at  least  the  same  age  as  the  tower.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St  Tewdwr,  a  Welsh  saint  who  lived  in  the 
6th  century.  There  is  a  well-founded  tradition  that  a  rude 
church  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  church  in  his  time. 
Penmaen  forms  a  separate  ecclesiastical  parish,  constituted  in 
1845.  Population,  4299.  There  are  chapels  of  ease  at  Aber- 
carn, Cwm  Carn,  Newbridge,  Pontllanfraith,  and  Ynysddu, 
and  Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Congregational,  Primi- 
tive Methodist,  Wesleyan,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 

Mystyrrhoes  Llowdy,  a  towuship  in  Llandewy  Ystra- 
denny  parish,  Radnorshire,  8^  miles  NW  of  New  Radnor. 

Mythe  and  Mythe  Hook,  two  hamlets  in  Tewkesbury 
parish,  Gloucestershire,  1  mile  N  of  Tewkesbmy. 

Mytholm.     See  Hebden  Bridge. 

Mytholmroyd,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Halifax  parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire.  The  village  stands  on  the 
river  Calder  and  the  Rochdale  Canal,  5^  miles  W  of  Halifax. 
It  has  a  station  on  the  L.  &  Y'.R.,  and  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegi'aph  ofBce  under  Manchester.  It  is  governed  by  a 
local  hoard  of  twelve  members.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was 
constituted  in  1846.  Population,  3318.  There  is  an  urban 
district  council  consisting  of  twelve  members.  There  are 
several  cotton  and  worsted  mills.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Wakefield;  gross  value,  £200  with  residence. 
Patron,  alternately  the  Crown  and  the  Bishop.  The  church 
was  built  in  1847,  and  was  enlarged  in  1888;  is  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style ;  and  comprises  nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  an 
embattled  western  tower  with  a  low  spire.  There  are  Wes- 
leyan and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

Myton-upon-Swale,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish 
in  the  N.  R.  Yorkshu-e,  on  the  river  Swale,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Ure,  3  miles  from  Brafferton  station  on  the  N.E.R. 
There  is  a  post  office  under  Y'ork;  money  order  and  telegi-aph 
office,  Helperhy.  Acreage  of  township,  1672  ;  population,  185. 
The  property  belongs  to  the  Stapylton  family,  who  are  lords  of 
the  manor,  and  reside  at  Myton  Hall.  A  battle  between  the 
Scots  under  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  and  the  Eng- 
lish under  William  de  Melton,  Ai-clibishop  of  York,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  and  Lord  M.iyor  of  York,  the  Latter  bemg  killed,  was 
fought  here  in  1319  ;  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Eng- 
lish, with  a  loss  of  over  2000  men— some  accounts  say  4000 ; 
and  obtained  the  name  of  the  "White  Battle,"  in  consequence 
of  a  large  number  of  priests  falling  in  it.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  diocese  of  York;  net  value,  £118  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  church  was  rebuilt  iu 
1886;  is  in  the  Decorated  style;  and  consists  of  chancel, 
nave,  an  embattled  westeru  tower,  and  has  two  very  fine 
stained  glass  windows.  There  is  a  stud  farm  here,  for  breeding 
race  and  nag  horses,  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
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Nab  Scar.     See  Faikfiei.d,  Westmorland. 

Nabum,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish 
in  the  E.  K.  Y'orkshire.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Ouse, 
at  the  boundary  of  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  4  miles  S  of  York, 
with  a  ferry  on  the  Ouse  and  a  station  on  the  N.E.R.  It 
lias  a  post  office  under  Y^ork ;  money  order  office,  Fulford ; 
tclegi-aph  office,  Bishopthorpe.  Acreage  of  township,  2631 ; 
population,  566.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Palmes  family. 
Naburn  Hall,  Bell  Hall,  Lincroft  Lodge,  and  Deighton  Grove 
are  chief  residences,  and  the  first  commands  extensive  views 
of  the  Ouse  valley.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Y'oik;  net  value,  £75  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  build- 
ing in  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  a  tower  and  spire.  There  is 
a  Wesleyan  chapeh 

Naby,  a  hamlet  in  Cotherston  township,  Romaldkirk  parish, 
N.  R.  Yorkshire,  4J  miles  NW  of  Barnard  Castle. 

Nachededome.     See  Ilsley,  East. 

Nackington,  a  parish  in  Kent,  on  Stone  Street,  2J  miles 
S  by  E  of  Canterbury  stations  on  the  L.C.  &  D.R.  and  S.E.R. 
Post  town,  Canterbury.  Acreage,  907;  population  of  the 
civil  parish,  85  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  130.  The  manor  be- 
longs to  the  Sondes  family.  Nackington  House  and  Hep- 
pington  House  are  chief  residences.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
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in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury;  gross  value,  £100  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Archbithop  of  Canterbury.  The  church 
comprises  an  aisle  and  two  chancels,  and  is  good. 

Nacton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Suffolk.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Orwell,  4  miles  SE  of  Ipswich,  and  has  a 
station,  of  the  name  of  Orwell,  on  the  Felixstowe  branch  of  the 
G.E.R.,  and  a  post  and  telegraph  office  under  Ipswich ;  money 
order  office,  Alan  Road,  Ipswich.  The  parish  now  includes 
the  parishes  of  Alnesbonrn  Priory  and  Purdis  Farm,  formerly 
extra-parochial  tracts.  Area  of  the  civil  parish,  1919  acres  ; 
population,  518;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Levington,  693. 
There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of  nine  members.  The 
manor  belonged  to  the  Fastolfs  and  passed  to  the  Brokes,  and 
now  belongs  to  the  De  Saumarez  family.  Broke  Hall,  a  very 
fine  mansion,  is  a  seat  of  the  De  Saumarez  family,  and  Orwell 
Park,  a  fine  brick  building  standing  in  a  park  of  2(iO  acres, 
and  having  an  observatory  attached,  is  a  seat  of  the  Pretyman 
family.  An  Augustinian  friary  was  at  AIneshourn.  There  are 
several  crag  pits,  and  several  tumuli  which,  accordmg  to  a 
local  tradition,  mark  the  site  of  a  battle  with  the  Danes. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  rectory  of  Levingtou, 
in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  net  value,  £363  with  residence. 
The  church  is  a  rubble  building  in  the  Decorated  style,  con- 
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sists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  tower ;  and  has  a 
fine  heraldic  window  recording  the  intermarriages  of  the  Broke 
family.     The  Woodbridge  Workhouse  is  here. 

Nadder,  The,  a  rirer  of  Wiltshire,  rising  near  the  bound- 
ary with  Dorsetshire,  in  the  neighboui'hood  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  running  about  18  miles  eastward,  past  Fisbury,  Dinton, 
and  Barford  St  Martin,  to  the  Avon  at  Wilton. 

Naddle  Fell,  a  wooded  rock  in  Cumberland,  on  the  W  side 
of  the  Vale  of  St  John.  It  commands  charming  glimpses  of 
Thirlmere. 

Naddle  Forest,  a  range  of  wooded  heights  in  Westmor- 
land, along  the  NE  side  of  Hawes  Water. 

Nades,  a  place  in  the  centre  of  Herts,  3J  miles  SW  of 
Stevenage. 

Nafferton,  a  township  in  Ovingham  parish,  Northumber- 
land, near  the  Roman  wall,  7  miles  from  Hexham  station  on 
the  N.E.R.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Stocksfield.  Acreage,  814;  population,  73.  Nafferton  Castle 
was  built  out  of  materials  of  the  Eojnan  wall  by  Sir  Philip 
D'Ulecote,  in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  consists  of  a  keep 
20  feet  square,  and  two  outer  baileys. 

Nafferton,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  the  E.  E.  York- 
shu-e,  2^  miles  from  Great  DriiSeld,  with  a  station  on  the 
N.E.R.,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under 
Driffield.  The  township  comprises  4832  acres;  population, 
1235.  The  parish  contains  also  the  township  of  Wansford 
and  the  hamlet  of  Pockthorpe.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  is 
called  Nafferton  with  Wansford.  Population,  1463.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  York ;  net  value,  £278 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  church 
is  ancient;  was  restored  in  1870,  and  the  nave  and  chancel 
roofs  restored,  and  a  tower  clock  with  three  dials  erected  in 
1883 ;  has  a  memorial  E  window,  an  embattled  western 
tower,  and  a  restored  ancient  Norman  font.  There  are  Wes- 
leyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  Conservative  and 
Liberal  clubs,  and  an  Ancient  Shepherds'  hall.  Near  the  sta- 
tion is  an  extensive  com  mill,  fitted  with  modem  machinery, 
and  in  the  hamlet  of  Pockthorpe  is  a  place  called  Danes' 
Graves,  supposed  to  be  a  Danish  cemetery.  There  is  an 
endowed  school. 

Nafford,  a  hamlet  in  Eckington  parish,  Worcestershire, 
S J  miles  SSW  of  Pershore.  It  was  once  a  parish,  and  it  had 
a  church  which  long  ago  was  destroyed. 

Nailsbome,  a  hamlet  in  the  centre  of  Somerset,  3J  miles 
NNW  of  Taunton. 

Nailsea,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Somerset.  The  village 
stands  8  miles  WSW  of  Bristol,  is  a  considerable  place,  and 
has  a  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  126  miles  from  London,  and  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office.  The  parish  is  divided 
into  the  tithings  of  East  Nailsea,  Middle  Nailsea,  and 
West  Nailsea.  Acreage,  2866;  population,  1793.  There  is 
a  parish  council  consisting  of  nine  members.  There  are 
stone  quarries,  com  mills,  sawmills,  and  two  small  breweries. 
Several  coalpits  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  have  been 
closed  for  some  years.  A  section  of  the  parish  was  consti- 
tuted a  separate  charge,  under  the  name  of  Christcburch,  in 
1844.  The  head  living  is  a  rectoiy,  and  that  of  Chiistchurch 
is  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  value  of  the 
rectory,  £200  with  residence;  of  the  vicarage,  £100  with 
residence.  The  parish  church,  or  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
is  Later  English;  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1861 ;  consists 
of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower ;  and  contains  a 
remarkable  stone  pulpit.  Christcburch  was  built  in  1844 ; 
is  in  the  Early  English  style;  and  consists  of  nave  and  chan- 
cel. There  ai-e  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Free  Slethod- 
ist  chapels. 

Nailstone,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in  Leices- 
tershire. The  village  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Anker, 
3  miles  NNE  of  Market  Bosworth,  and  2  J  WSW  of  Bagworth 
station  on  the  Leicester  and  Burton  branch  of  the  M.R.,  and 
has  a  post  and  telegraph  office  under  Nuneaton ;  money  order 
office,  Ibstock.  The  township  includes  the  village,  and  ex- 
tends into  the  country.  It  comprises  1954  acres ;  popu- 
lation, 341.  The  parish  contains  also  the  townships  of 
Barton-in-the-Beans  and  Normanton-le-Heath,  both  of  which 
are  noticed  separately.  It  comprises  4166  acres ;  population, 
653 ;  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Nailstone,  with 
Barton-in-the-Beans,  619.  There  is  a  parish  council  con- 
sisting of  five  members.     The  manor  of  Nailstone  and  Bai'ton 
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belongs  to  Earl  Howe,  and  that  of  Normanton  belongs  to 
Lord  Belper.  Coal  was  discovered  in  Nailstone  township  in 
1863,  and  shafts  for  working  it  were  formed  in  1864,  and 
the  colliery  now  gives  employment  to  about  300  workers. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough ;  gross 
value,  £304  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  church, 
a  building  of  stone  and  rubble,  chiefly  in  the  Late  Decorated 
style,  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  N  aisle,  S  porch,  and  a 
western  tower  and  spire.  The  rectory  of  Normanton  is  a 
separate  benefice.  There  are  a  Baptist  chapel  at  Barton 
and  a  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Normanton. 

Nailsworth,  a  large  village  and  a  parish  in  the  SE  of 
Gloucestershire.  The  village  stands  in  the  vale  of  Nailsworth, 
at  the  teiTuinus  of  the  Stonehouse  and  Nailsworth  branch  of 
the  M.R.,  amid  pleasant  environs,  2  miles  SW  of  Minchin- 
hampton,  4  S  of  Stroud,  and  6  SE  of  Stonehouse.  It  has  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Stroud,  a  railway 
station,  a  public  drinking-fountain,  a  subscription-room  for 
lectures  and  concerts,  a  golf  club,  and  a  bank.  The  church  was 
built  in  1794,  and  consists  of  apsidal  chancel,  nave,  porch, 
and  tower.  There  are  Baptist  and  Congregational  chapels, 
and  places  of  worship  for  Plymouth  Brethren  and  the  Society 
of  Friends.  A  market  is  held  on  Saturdays,  and  a  market 
for  sheep  and  cattle  monthly.  Woollen  cloth,  flock,  and 
shoddy  are  manufactured.  There  are  also  a  brass  foundry 
and  a  leather  board  manufactory.  The  parish  was  formerly 
a  chapelry,  including  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Avening, 
Horsley,  and  Minchinhampton,  but  in  1892  was  made  a  dis- 
tinct civil  parish,  and  in  1895  it  was  formed  into  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  parish.  Acreage,  1597;  population,  2993.  There 
is  an  urban  district  council  consisting  of  nine  members  and 
three  guardians.  Extensive  beech  woods  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  supply  materials  for  some  of  the  local  manufactures. 
Several  harrows  also  are  in  the  vicinity,  and  have  been  opened. 
The  living  is  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol;  net 
value,  £170. 

Nakeris,  a  place  in  the  centre  of  Cornwall,  4J  miles  NW 
of  Grampound. 

Nanbield,  a  mountain-pass  in  the  W  of  Westmorland, 
leading  from  the  head  of  Kentmere,  past  the  W  brow  of 
Barter  Fell,  into  the  head  of  Mardale. 

NancegoUan,  a  station  on  the  G.W.R,  in  Cornwall,  315 
miles  from  London. 

Nancledry,  a  place  in  the  SW  of  Cornwall,  3J  miles  NW 
of  Marazion. 

Nanerth,  a  township  m  Llangerniew  parish,  Denbigh- 
shire, 6^  miles  NE  of  Llanrwst. 

Naimau  (IsafonandUwchafon),  two  townships  in  Llan- 
fachreth  parish,  Merionethshire,  3  miles  N  of  Dolgelly. 
Nannau  Hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Vaugban  family,  stands  on  a 
bare  steep  hill  at  an  elevation  of  702  feet  above  sea- level, 
is  approached  within  the  lodge  through  a  natural  dingle  of 
forest  trees,  and  succeeded  a  previous  mansion  of  Howel  Sele, 
the  cousin  and  foe  of  Owen  Glendower.  The  park  around  it 
is  very  extensive,  ranges  several  miles  along  the  Bala  Road 
and  to  the  foot  of  Moel  Orthrwm,  and  contained  till  1813 
an  ancient  oak  27j  feet  in  gu-th,  associated  with  the  death 
of  Howel  Sele,  and  figuring  in  Lord  Lytton's  romance  of 
"Arthur." 

Nannerch,  a  township  in  Flintshire  and  a  parish  partly 
also  in  Denbighshire.  The  township  lies  under  Moel  Arthur, 
5  miles  WSW  of  Flint,  and  has  a  station  on  the  Chester  and 
Denbigh  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.  and  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  under  Mold.  The  parish  contains  also 
the  townships  of  Llan,  Cwm,  and  Trefechan  in  Flintshire, 
and  the  township  of  Penbedw  in  Denbighshire.  Acreage, 
2875;  population,  293.  Penbedw  Hall  belonged  formerly 
to  the  Mostyns,  was  long  noted  for  a  rich  old  library  con- 
taining a  collection  of  illuminated  books,  and  stands  in 
grounds  which  have  a  Draidical  cu'cle  and  a  tumulus.  Lime- 
stone has  been  quarried,  and  lead  and  iron  ores  have  been 
worked.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph, 
commuted  value,  £327  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph.  The  church  is  good,  and  contains  a  monument 
of  the  wife  of  Mr.  R.  Mostyn,  grand- daughter  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby.  There  are  four  stained  -  glass  windows  which  are 
much  admired. 

Nant,  a  township  in  Abergele  parish,  Denbighshhe,  near 
Abergele. 
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Nant  and  Prestatjm,  a  township  in  Jleliden  parish, 
Flintshire,  on  the  coast,  3J  miles  NE  of  Ehnddlan,  There 
is  a  station,  called  Prestatyn,  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R. 

Nantclwyd,  a  township  in  Llanedilan  parish,  Denbigh- 
shire, on  the  river  Clwyd,  5  miles  S  of  Euthin.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  Chester,  Denbigh,  and  Corwen  branch  of  the 
L.&  N.W.R. 

Nantcwnlle,  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire,  on  the  river  Ayrou, 
7  miles  VVSW  of  Tregaron.  It  coQtains  the  villages  of  Llan- 
dain-fach  and  Dolbwba,  and  its  post  town  is  Talsarn 
(R.S.O.)  Acreage,  4607;  population,  652.  There  is  a 
parish  council  consisting  of  nine  members.  An  ancient 
camp  is  at  Penygaer.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  St  David's ;  gross  value,  £280  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 

Nantddu,  a  chapelry  in  CantrefF  parish,  Brecknockshire, 
on  the  river  TafF,  under  the  Brecknock  Beacons,  8^  miles 
SSW  of  Brecon.  Post  town,  Brecon.  The  living  is  a  per- 
petual curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Cantreff,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  St  David's.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1864,  and  is 
in  the  Early  English  style. 

Nant  Ffrancon,  a  grand  mountain  pass  in  the  E  of  Car- 
narvonshire, under  Llyn  Ogwen  Falls,  4^  miles  NW  of  Capel 
Cm-ig.     The  name  signifies  "  the  vale  of  the  beavers." 

Nantforch,  a  township  in  Castle  Caereinion  parish,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, 4  miles  ESE  of  Llanfair. 

Nantfrayer,  a  township  in  Llandderfel  parish,  Merioneth- 
shire, 3  miles  E  of  Bala. 

Nantfyllon,  a  township  in  Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant 
parish,  Montgomeryshire,  3  miles  N  of  Llanfyllin. 

Nantgaredig,  a  village  in  the  centre  of  Carmarthenshire, 
adjacent  to  the  river  Towy,  6^  miles  E  by  N  of  Carmarthen. 
It  has  a  station  on  the  Vale  of  Towy  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R. 
and  a  post  and  money  order  office  (E.S.O.);  telegraph  office, 
at  tlie  railway  station. 

Nantgarw,  a  hamlet  in  the  E  of  Glamorgan,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Taff,  5  miles  SE  of  Pontypridd.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Pontypridd ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Tatfs 
Well.  There  is  a  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  tobacco 
pipes,  and  there  was  formerly  a  china  manufactory. 

Nantglyn,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Denbighshire.  The 
village  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  Clwyd,  4  miles  SW  by  S 
of  Denbigh,  and  hiis  a  post  office  under  Denbigh ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Denbigh.  The  parish  contains 
the  townships  of  Blaunan,  GwUwm,  Plas,  and  Hendre.  Acre- 
age, 6454 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  255  ;  of  the  eccle- 
siastical, 466.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
Asaph ;  net  value,  £184  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph.  The  churchyard  contains  some  fine  yew  trees. 
There  is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel.  Samwell,  the  sm- 
geon  of  the  circumnavigator  Cook,  was  a  native. 

Nant  Gwrtheyrn,  a  romantic  hollow  in  the  SW  of  Car- 
narvonshire, on  the  coast,  under  Yr  Eifl,  3  miles  NE  of 
Nevni.  Vortigern  is  said  to  have  died  here  in  465,  and 
his  grave  is  at  Bedd  Gwrtheyrn. 

Nant  Gwynant,  a  lordship  in  Beddgelert  parish,  Carnar- 
vonshire, containing  part  of  Beddgelert  village.  A  romantic 
glen  ascends  north-north-westward,  past  Dinas  Emijs,  under 
the  SW  side  of  Snowdon,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  retreat 
of  Vortigern  and  the  magician  ilerlin  after  Voitigern  fled 
before  the  Sa.xon  Hengist  and  prior  to  his  taking  final  refuge 
at  Nant  Gwrtheyrn.     Drayton's  "  Polyolbion  "  says — 

"  Thou  heardst  wise  Merlin  first  relate 
The  destinies'  decree  of  Britain's  future  fate, 
Wliich  truly  he  foretolde  proud  Vortiger  should  lose, 
As  when  him  from  his  seat  the  Saxons  should  depose; 
And  to  that  mightie  king  which  rashly  undertooke 
A  strong-wall'd  tower  to  reare,  those  earthly  spirits  that  shooke 
The  great  foundation  still,  in  Dragon's  horrid  shape, 
That  dreaming  wizard  told;  making  the  mountaine  gape 
With  his  most  powerfuU  channs,  to  view  those  caverns  deepe ; 
And  from  the  top  of  Britt,  so  liigh  and  woudrous  steepe, 
"Where  Dinas  Emris  stood,  show'd  wliere  the  serpents  foughte. 
The  white  that  tore  the  red  ;  from  whence  the  Prophet  wroughte 
The  Britain's  sad  decay  then  shortly  to  ensue." 

Nanthalan,  a  township  in  Llanfyllin  parish,  Montgomerv- 
.shire,  near  Llanfyllin. 

Nanthaulog,  a  township  in  Llangwym  parish,  Denbigh- 
shu-e,  14  miles  SW  of  Enthin. 
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I  NantUe,  a  village  in  Llanllyfni  parish,  Camarvonshirer 
lake  of  its  own  name,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Llyfni.  in 
and  magnificent  glen,  under  the  western  offshoots 
of  Snowdon,  9  miles  SSW  of  Carnarvon.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  great  quai-rying  and  mining  region,  and  it  has  a  station 
on  the  Carnarvon  and  Afonwen  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R. 
and  a  post  office  under  Penygroes  (R.S.O.) ;  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Talysarn.  There  is  a  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapel. 

NantUeldiog,  a  township  in  Llanfor  parish,  Merioneth- 
shire, near  Bala. 

Nantmel,  a  parish  in  Radnorshire,  on  the  river  Dnlas, 
under  Camllo  Hill,  4J  miles  ESE  of  Ehayader.  It  contains 
the  townships  of  Gwastedin,  Maescelyn,  Coedglasson,  and 
Vainor,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Rhayader ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Ehayader.  Acreage,  16,934;  popula- 
tion of  the  civil  parish,  1040  ;  of  the  ecclesiasrical,  976. 
Llwyn  Gwyn  is  a  lake  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
was  formerly  a  resort  of  pilgrims.  There  are  two  ancient 
camps.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  ; 
gi-oss  value,  £384  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's.  The  church  is  ancient.  There  are  Baptist,  Con- 
gregarional,  and  Calvinistic  Jlethodist  chapels,  and  a  work- 
house. 

Nantmor,  a  hamlet  in  Beddgelert  parish,  Merionethshue, 
5J  miles  NNE  of  Tremadoc. 

Nantwich,  a  market-town,  a  township,  the  head  of  a  poor- 
law  union,  petty  sessional  division  and  county  court  district, 
and  a  parish  in  Cheshire.  The  town  stands  on  the  river 
Weaver,  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  4^  miles  SW  by  W  of 
Crewe,  and  161  from  London.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
tiant  or  vale  of  the  Weaver,  and  from  the  Saxon  word  wtjche, 
signifying  "a  salt  town;"  was  temporarily  changed  into 
Wich  Malbank  after  William  de  Malbank,  who  once  held  the 
manor;  and  has  frequently  been  written  Namptwich.  Salt 
works,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name,  drew  their  supplies  from 
brine  pits  or  brine  springs,  and  were  early  and  long  of  great 
importance.  Salt  works  are  mentioned  in  Domesday  book. 
Tlie  brine  pits  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  were  closed  by 
the  king's  command  in  order  to  distress  the  Welsh,  who 
carried  on  a  great  traffic  hence  in  salt ;  but  on  the  return 
of  peace  they  were  re-opened,  and  they  continued  for  many 
years  to  be  an  increasing  source  of  employment  and  sustenance 
to  the  inhabitants.  As  many  as  400  salt  works  were  here 
when  Leland  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  they  were 
reduced  to  216,  some  belonging  to  the  Crown,  some  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  some  to  local  proprietors  in  the  early  p.Ti-t 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  they  were  further  reduced  to  about 
108  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  better  brine  pits  in  other 
parts  of  the  vale  of  the  Weaver  in  the  year  1624,  and  they 
gradually  dechned  thence  till  at  last  they  became  extinct. 
The  salt  spring  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  dis- 
covered still  exists,  bears  the  name  of  the  Old  Bait  spi-ing, 
and  though  only  6  feet  distant  from  the  river,  regains  its 
original  strength,  and  is  used  for  brine  baths.  A  battle  is 
said  to  have  been  fought  in  the  viomity  beween  the  English 
and  the  Welsh  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Hngh 
Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  held  the  manor,  and  built  a  castle 
for  defence  against  the  Welsh.  The  Welsh,  nevertheless, 
devastated  the  town  in  1113,  and  attacked  it  again  in 
1146,  but  were  then  repulsed  and  beaten.  Edward  I.  visited 
the  town  in  1282,  and  gave  to  several  of  the  inhabitants  a 
protection  against  seizure  of  comestible  property  on  account 
of  the  approach  of  the  Welsh  army.  Great  fires  laid  waste 
the  town  in  1438  and  1583,  and  great  pestilences  scourged 
it  in  1687  and  1596.  James  L  visited  it  in  1617,  and  was 
entertained  by  Mr  Wilbraham.  The  Eoyalists  seized  it  in 
1642,  the  Parhamentarians  speedily  retook  it  and  placed  a 
strong  gan-ison  in  it,  and  the  Royalists  under  Lord  Byron 
laid  siege  to  it  in  Jan.,  1644,  pressed  the  siege  with  the 
utmost  vigour,  and  were  routed  by  a  force  under  Fairfax. 
Harrison  the  ParUamentarian  general,  Gerarde  the  herb.alist, 
and  Whitney  the  poet  were  natives ;  the  widow  of  Milton 
resided  several  years  in  the  town,  and  died  in  it;  and  the 
Marquis  of  Cholmondeley  takes  from  it  the  title  of  Bai'on. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  irregularly-built  streets,  and 
contains  a  considera'ole  number  of  ancient  houses.  There  is  a 
one-arched  stone  bridge  over  the  Weaver,  .and  an  aqueduct 
of  the  caaal  spans  the  pubho  road.     The  town-hall  stands 
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on  the  bank  of  the  Weaver  near  the  stone  bridge,  is  a 
brick  and  stone  structure  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  contains 
in  the  lower  part  a  corn  exchange  and  in  the  upper  part 
rooms  for  public  meetings  and  concerts.  Tl}e  market-hall 
was  built  in  1866  at  a  cost  of  about  £3500  ;  measures 
165  feet  by  65,  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  has  in  the 
chief  front  two  gables  and  a  central  block  tower.  The 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank  stands  iii  Church- 
yard Side,  and  is  a  stone  building  in  the  Pointed  style. 
The  parish  church  is  partly  Early  Enghsh,  partly  Perpendi- 
cular, but  chiefly  Decorated;  is  cruciform,  measui-es  156  feet 
from  E  to  W  and  111  from  N  to  S,  has  a  central  octagonal 
pinnacled  tower  110  feet  high,  also  a  groined  roof  and 
large  windows,  "was  restored  in  1S65,  and  contains  good 
sedilia,  splendid  canopied  stalls,  a  richly-carved  but  disused 
stone  pulpit,  an  exquisitely  carved  font,  and  several  monu- 
ments. There  are  Eoraan  Catholic,  Baptist,  Congi'egational, 
Free  and  Primitive  Methodist,  Unitarian,  and  Wesleyan 
chapels,  and  a  meeting-house  for  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
Free  Library  in  Pillory  Street  was  erected  in  1887.  The 
Church  House  in  Churchyard  Side  is  used  as  a  working  men's 
club  and  reading-room.  The  Nantwich  Brine  and  Medicinal 
Baths  adjoining  the  town-hall  were  erected  in  1883.  A  fine 
hotel  was  built  in  1894,  and  stands  in  grounds  of  70  acres. 
There  arc  several  political  and  social  clubs.  The  workhouse 
stands  on  Beam  Heath,  about  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the 
town.  There  are  four  sets  of  almshouses  and  numerous  other 
charities.  The  town  has  a  head  post  office,  a  railway  station 
on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Crewe  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  and 
the  Wellington,  Market  Drayton,  and  Nantwich  branch  of  the 
G.W.R.,  is  the  seat  of  petty  sessions,  and  is  governed  by 
an  urban  district  council.  Area,  703  acres;  population, 
7412.  A  newspaper  is  published  twice  a  week.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Saturday ;  a  cattle  market  is  held  on  eveiy 
Saturday  from  March  till  June ;  fairs  are  held  on  the  Satur- 
day after  2  Feb.,  26  Maixh,  the  second  Tuesday  of  June,  4 
Sept.,  and  4  Dec.  There  are  important  monthly  and  quarterly 
cheese  fairs.  The  manufacture  of  clothing,  leather,  shoes, 
and  boots  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  two  tanneries,  a  corn 
mill,  and  an  iron  foundry.  The  cemetery  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  has  a  mortuary  chapel. 

The  parish  contains  also  the  townships  of  Alvaston,  Wool- 
stanwood,  and  Leigbton,  and  part  of  Willaston.  Population, 
7916.  The  chief  residences  in  the  neighbourhood  are  Crewe 
Hall,  Chohnondeley  Castle,  Peckforton  Castle,  Doddington 
Hall,  Doddington  Park,  Combermere  Abbey,  Dorfold  Hall,\ind 
Dorford  Park.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Chester; 
netvalue,  £210  with  residence.  Patron,  Lord  Houghton.  A 
short  distance  from  the  church  there  is  a  Church  of  England 
burial  ground,  with  a  perfect  little  chapel  dedicated  to  All 
Saints,  used  also  for  regular  seiTJces.  The  parish,  for  parish 
council  purposes,  is  divided  into  three  wards,  each  returning 
three  members  to  the  urban  district  council. 

Nantyain,  a  village  in  Maes  Mynis  parish,  Brecknock- 
shire, ne.^r  Builth. 

Nant-y-Belan,  a  picturesque  reach  of  deep  valley  in  the 
E  of  Denbighshire,  in  the  course  of  the  river  Dee,  near  Cefn 
station  on  the  G.W.K.,  4  miles  ESE  of  Llangollen. 

Nantybwch,  a  station  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Surhowy  branch  of  the  L.  &N.W.R.,  on  the  confines  of  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  between  Sirhowy  and  Trevih 

Nantyderry,  a  place  in  Goyfrey  parish,  Monmouthshire, 
5i  miles  S  by  E  of  Abergavenny.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
G.W.K.,  and  a  post  and  telegraph  office  under  Abergavenny ; 
money  order  office,  Abergavenny. 

Nantyfyllon,  a  place  in  Llangynwyd  parish,  Glamorgan, 
1  mile  K  of  Slaesteg.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  tele- 
graph office  under  i\iaestcg  (E.S.O.),  and  Baptist  and  Con- 
gregational chapels. 

Nantyglo,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Abery- 
struth  parish,  Monmouthshire.  The  village  stands  at  the 
head  of  Ebbw-fach  vale,  amid  a  wild  tract  of  upland  country, 
half  a  mile  S  of  the  boundary  with  Brecknockshire,  and  4 
miles  E  of  Tredegar ;  was  a  seat  of  extensive  ironworks,  and 
has  a  station  on  the  G.W.K.,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and 
telegraph  office  (E.S.O.)  Tinworks  and  collieries  in  the  neigh- 
bom-hood  give  employment  to  the  inhabitants.  The  ecclesias- 
tical parish  was  constituted  in  1844.  Population,  4362.  For 
pai-ish  council  purposes  Nantyglo  is  a  ward  in  the  Bedwallty 
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union,  and  retm-ns  three  guardians.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Llandafl';  net  value,  £300  with  residence. 
Patron,  alternately  the  Crown  and  the  Bishop.  The  church, 
built  in  1854,  is  a  modern  building.  There  are  a  mission 
room,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan 
chapels.  Nantyglo  and  Blaina  are  united  to  form  an  urban 
district  council  consisting  of  twelve  members. 

Nantygwryd,  a  township  in  Llangollen  parish,  Denbigh- 
shire, near  Llangollen. 

Nantygwryd,  a  deep  naiTow  vale  in  the  E  of  Carnarvon- 
shire, descending  east-north-eastward  from  the  eastern  off- 
shoots of  Snowdon  to  Capel  Curig,  and  overhung  on  the  S- 
by  Moel  Siabod.  It  is  traversed  by  a  bead-stream  of  the 
Llugwy  and  an  affluent  of  the  Conway,  and  it  presents  almost 
everywhere  a  severely  desolate  appearance,  unrelieved  by  either 
wood  or  cultivation. 

Nantymeichied,  a  township  in  Meifod  parish,  Mont- 
gomeryshu-e,  2  miles  SE  of  Llanfyllin. 

Nantymoel,  a  hamlet  in  Llandyfodwg  and  Llangeinor 
parishes,  Glamorgan,  10  miles  NE  of  Bridgend.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  Llynvi  and  Ogmore  branch  of  the  G.W.E., 
and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (E.S.O.)  Coal 
is  worked.  The  church  was  erected  in  18U0  as  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  Llandyfodwg  parish  chm'ch. 

Nantymwyn,  a  village  in  the  NE  of  Carmarthenshhe,  on 
the  river  Towy,  7|-  miles  N  of  Llandovery.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Ll.indovery  (E.S.O.)  ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Llandovery. 

Nantynef,  a  township  in  Llangunhafal  parish,  Denbigh- 
shire, 3  miles  NNE  of  Euthin. 

Nappa,  a  hamlet  in  Askrigg  township,  Aysgarth  parish, 
in  the  N.  E.  Yorkshire. 

Nappa,  a  township  in  Gisbm-n  parish,  in  the  W.  R.  York- 
shire, ou  the  river  Eibble,  4  miles  N  of  Gisburn,  and  3  from 
Hellitield  station  on  the  M.R.  Post  town  and  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Gisburn.    Acreage,  578;  population,  o2. 

Napple,  a  common  in  the  S  of  Bucks,  3  miles  NW  of 
High  Wycombe. 

Napton-on-the-Hill,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Warwick- 
shire. The  village  stands  on  an  eminence  adjacent  to  the 
Oxford  Canal,  1  mile  SW  by  S  of  the  junction  of  that  canal 
with  the  Warwick  and  Napton  Canal,  3  miles  E  of  Southam, 
and  li  mile  from  the  Weedon  and  Re.imington  branch  of  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.  It  is  a  pleasant  place  commanding  extensive 
views,  was  once  a  market-town,  and  has  a  post  and  money 
order  office,  of  the  name  of  Napton,  under  Rugby  ;  telegi-aph 
office,  Stockton.  The  parish  comprises  4027  acres;  popula- 
tion, 857.  There  is  a  p.arish  council  consisting  of  six  mem- 
bers, and  it  sends  two  members  to  the  district  councih  A 
large  reservoir  of  the  Oxford  Canal  is  here.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester;  gross  value,  £326  with 
residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  church  is  Early- 
English;  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel,  with 
a  tower;  and  was  completely  restored  in  1861.  There  are 
Congregational  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels. 

liar,  The,  a  river  of  NorfoUi:,  rising  near  Beeston,  and 
rnnning  about  21  miles  westward,  past  Narborough  and 
Wiggenhall,  to  the  Wash  at  Lynn.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
craft  up  to  Narborough. 

Narberth,  a  market-town,  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union 
petty  sessional  division,  and  county  court  district,  and  a 
pai-ish  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  town  stands  on  a  hill-slope, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  East  Cleddau  river,  llj  miles  N  of 
Tenby,  14J  N  by  E  of  Pembroke,  and  252  by  rail  from  Lon- 
don. A  castle  was  built  here  by  Sir  Andrew  Perrott  at  the 
introduction  of  the  Normans  to  Pembrokeshire ;  was  an  im- 
portant strength  during  the  struggle  of  the  Anglo-Normans 
with  the  Welsh  ;  passed  from  the  Perrotts  to  the  Mortimers; 
was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas ;  took 
partwith  Chai-les  I.  in  the  Ciril  War;  sustained  great  injury 
from  the  troops  of  the  Parliament;  was  the  residence  in 
1657  of  Captain  Castell,  .an  adherent  of  Cromwell ;  went 
afterwards  into  complete  decay  ;  and  is  now  represented  by 
a  few  ruins  of  picturesque  appearance  on  the  crown  of  a  hill. 
The  town  is  small,  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions,  was  made  a 
borough  in  1832  to  unite  with  Haverfordwest  and  Fishguard 
in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament,  but  now  forms  pai-t  of 
the  Pembroke  and  Haverfordwest  district  of  Boroughs.  It 
has  a  head  post  office,  and  a  station  ou  the  Pembroke  and 
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room.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1881,  and  is  in  the  Per- 
pendicnlar  style.  There  are  Baptist,  Congregational,  and 
Wesleyan  chapels,  a  cemetery,  and  a  workhouse.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Thursday,  fairs  are  held  monthly,  and  con- 
siderable trade  is  done  in  connection  with  neighbouring 
quanies  and  coal  mines.  Population  of  the  borough,  1091. 
From  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  a  light  railway 
runs,  a  view  on  a  clear  day  may  be  had  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. The  parish  is  cut  into  two  divisions — North  and  South 
Narberth — and  includes  Molleston,  Templeton,  and  Redstone. 
Acreage  of  North  Narberth,  3129 ;  population,  1625.  Acre- 
age of  South  Narberth,  3116 ;  population,  571.  Population 
of  the  ecclesiastical  pai-ish,  with  Eobeston  Wathen,  1806. 
Templeton,  that  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars,  forms  a 
separate  ecclesiastical  parish ;  population,  571.  There  is  a 
parish  council  consisting  of  fifteen  members.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  De  Entzen  family.  The  liring  is  a  rectory; 
net  value,  £406  with  residence. 

Narborough,  a  village,  a  township,  and  a  parish  in 
Leicestershire.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Soar,  and  ou 
the  Fosse  Way,  near  the  Leicester  and  Nuneaton  branch  of 
the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  6J  miles  SW  by  S  of  Leicester;  is  a  con- 
.siderable  place,  and  has  a  station  on  the  railway,  and  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegi'aph  office  under  Leicester.  The  town- 
ship includes  the  village,  and  extends  into  the  country. 
The  pai-ish  contains,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  Huncote. 
Acreage,  2606 ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  1362  ;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  with  Huncote,  1450.  There  is  a  parish  council 
consisting  of  six  members,  and  two  members  are  sent  to  the 
district  council.  There  are  several  gi-anite  quaiTies,  which  pro- 
vide employment  for  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  manor  of 
Huncote  belongs  to  the  Countess  of  Stamford  and  Wan-ington. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  that  of  Huncote,  in  the 
diocese  of  Peterborough;  net  value,  £400  with  residence. 
The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  in  the  Early  Eng- 
lish and  Perpendicular  styles,  with  a  massive  tower ;  it  was 
well  restored  in  1883,  when  a  new  chancel  was  built.  There 
is  a  Congregational  chapel. 

Narborough  or  Narburgh,  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Norfolk.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Nar,  and  on  the 
Lynn  and  Dereham  section  of  the  G.E.E.,  6^  miles  NW  by 
W  of  SwafFham,  and  8J  ESE  of  Lynn ;  can-ies  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  coals,  corn,  and  malt,  and  has  a  station  on 
the  railway,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office 
under  Swatfham.  The  parish  comprises  3472  acres;  popu- 
lation of  the  civil  parish,  427 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with 
Narford,  585.  There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of  seven 
members.  Narborough  Hall,  a  fine  ancient  mansion  situated 
in  a  weil-wooded  park,  is  a  seat  of  the  Martin  family.  A  high 
ancient  entrenchment,  with  fosse  and  rampart,  is  here,  and 
may  be  traced  to  a  distance  of  8  miles,  and  there  is  also  a 
Saxon  camp.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  vicarage 
of  Narford,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich;  joint  net  value,  £350 
with  residence.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of  flint  in 
the  Early  English  and  Perpendicular  styles ;  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower;  and  contains  several  fine 
brasses  and  monuments.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  also 
a  Foresters'  hall,  which  was  erected  in  1886. 

Nare  Point,  a  small  headland  in  the  SE  of  Cornw.all,  1 
mile  SE  of  the  month  of  the  Helford  river,  and  5  S  of  Fal- 
mouth. It  consists  partly  of  a  peculiar  conglomerate,  very 
interesting  to  geologists,  and  is  pierced  by  a  curious  cavern, 
the  roof  of  which  is  part  of  an  ancient  sea-beach. 

Narford,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  on  the  river  Nar,  If  mile 
E  of  Narborough  station  on  the  Lynn  and  Dereham  section 
of  the  G.E.E.  and  4 J  miles  NW  of  Swaffham.  Post  town, 
Swaflbam ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Karborougb. 
Acreage,  2397 ;  population,  158.  The  manor,  with  Narford 
Hall,  belongs  to  the  Fountaine  family.  The  hall  was  built 
by  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  the  antiquary,  and  the  friend  of 
Pope ;  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  well-wooded  grounds,  with  a 
small  lake ;  and  contains  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  and 
articles  of  vertu.  The  kennels  of  the  West  Norfolk  Fox- 
hounds ai-e  in  this  parish.  A  considerable  village  once 
existed  in  the  parish,  and  was  a  market-town,  but  has  com- 
pletely disappeared.  Eoman  coins  have  been  found.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Narborough, 
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in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  joint  net  valne,  £350  with  resi- 
dence. The  church  is  an  old  building  of  different  dates,  and 
has  a  tower.  A  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Thomas  k  Becket, 
once  stood  on  an  eminence. 

Narrowdale,  a  gorge  in  the  NE  of  Staffordshire,  4  miles 
SSE  of  Longnor.  It  is  flanked  by  limestone  rocks  so  high 
and  mural  as  to  prevent  sunshine  from  penetrating  it  even  at 
midsummer,  and  they  command  from  their  summits  very  fine 
views. 

Naseby,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  highest  land  in  the  county,  at  or  near 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Avon,  Welland,  and  Nen,  4  miles 
WSW  of  Kelmarsh  station  on  the  Northampton  and  Market 
Harborough  section  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  and  7  SW  by  S  of 
Market  Hai-borough ;  was  once  a  market-town,  and  has  a  post 
office  under  Eugby ;  money  order  ofBce,  Welford ;  telegi-aph 
office,  Thornby.  An  ancient  market-cross,  a  plain  stone 
column,  stood  adjacent  to  tlie  churchyard,  but  was  removed 
to  the  E  entrance  of  the  village,  and  a  stone  cross  now  stands 
on  the  old  site.  The  parish  comprises  3419  acres ;  popula- 
tion, 551.  The  property  belongs  chiefly  to  Viscount  Clif- 
den,  who  owns  the  manor,  and  to  the  Hincks  family.  Naseby 
WooUey  is  a  fine  mansion  of  stone  about  1^  mile  NW  from 
the  village.  The  scene  of  the  famous  battle  of  Naseby  in 
1645,  when  Cromwell  defeated  Charles  I.  and  Prince  Rupert, 
lies  on  the  N  side  of  the  village ;  has  a  square  stone  obelisk, 
erected  in  1823  in  commemoration  of  the  battle,  and  com- 
mands a  view  over  an  expanse  of  country,  with  nearly  40 
chmxhes.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Peter- 
borough ;  net  value,  £140  with  residence.  The  church  is  a 
building  of  stone  in  the  Early  English  style,  comprises  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel ;  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1860 ;  has  a 
tower  and  handsome  spire,  rebuilt  in  1860  ;  and  contains  in 
the  tower  a  memorial  window  to  the  late  Eev.  J.  Jones. 
There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapeL 

Nash,  a  township  in  Whaddon  parish,  Bucks,  5  J  miles  E  of 
Buckingham,  and  6  from  Wolverton  station  on  tlie  L.&  N.W.B. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Stony  Stratford  ;  money  order  .ind 
telegraph  ofiice.  Stony  Stratford.  Acreage,  1247 ;  popula- 
tion, 306.  The  township  forms  chief  part  of  the  chapeliy 
of  Thomton-cnm-Nash,  and  contains  the  church  of  that 
chapeh-y,  a  small  bnt  beautiful  building  of  stone  in  the  Gothic 
style,  erected  in  1857-58.  It  has  a  Baptist  chapel  and  some 
small  charities.  There  is  a  chalybeate  spring  in  the  village. 
Nash,  formerly  extra-parochial,  now  a  parish,  in  Glamor- 
gan, 3  miles  SW  by  W  of  Cowbridge.  Acreage,  201 ;  popu- 
lation, 8.  Nash  House,  a  Tudor  mansion,  the  seat  of  the 
NichoU  Carne  family,  is  the  only  house. 

Nash,  a  hamlet  in  Rodd,  Nash,  and  Little  Brampton  town- 
ship, Presteigne  parish,  Herefordshire,  1  mile  S  of  Presteigne. 
Nash,  a  hamlet  in  St  Peter  parish,  Kent,  IJ  mile  S  by  E 
of  Margate.  Nash  Court  belonged  to  the  priors  of  Clu-ist 
Church,  Canterbury,  and  passed  to  the  Garwintons  and  others. 
Nash,  a  hamlet  in  Leeds  parish,  Kent,  near  Leeds  village. 
A  house,  called  Battle  Hall,  is  partly  of  the  14th  centmy, 
includes  considerable  alterations  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
belonged  at  that  time  to  Robert  Chambre,  and  passed  to  the 
proprietor  of  Leed's  Castle. 

Nash,  a  hamlet  in  Preston  pai-ish,  Kent,  IJ  mile  N  of 
Wingham. 

Nash,  a  parish,  with  a  small  village,  in  Monmouthshire, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Biistol  Channel,  at  the  left  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Usk,  3  miles  SW  of  Llanwern  station  on 
the  G.W.R.,  and  5  SSE  of  Newport.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Newport ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Maindee. 
Acreage,  2721  of  land  and  1  of  water,  with  10  of  adjacent 
tidal  water  and  3518  of  foreshore;  population,  273.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  LlandafF;  net  value,  £80. 
Pati-on,  Eton  College.  The  church  is  Early  English.  There 
is  a  Baptist  chapel. 

Nash,  a  hamlet  and  a  parish  in  Pembrokesliu-e.  The 
hamlet  lies  near  a  creek  of  Milford  Haven,  2  miles  NE  by  N 
of  Pembroke.  Post  town,  Pembroke.  Acreage  of  the  civil 
parish,  598;  population,  121;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with 
Upton,  147.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  chapehy 
of  Upton,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's;  gross  value,  £113 
with  residence.     The  church  is  ancient. 

Nash,  a  township-chapeliy  in  Burford  parish,  Salop,  near 
the  boundary  with  Worcestershire,  2  miles  N  by  E  of  Ten- 
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buiy.  Post  town,  Tenbui-y.  Acreage,  including  Weston  and 
Tilsop,  2331 ;  population,  480.  There  is  a  parish  council 
consisting  of  seven  members  besides  a  chairman.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  first  portion  of  the 
rectory  of  Burford,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  The  chapel 
of  ease  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  porch,  and  tower. 

Nash  Cliffs.     See  Nash  Point. 

Nash  Court.     See  Nash,  St  Peter,  Kent. 

Nash  Mill,  a  hamlet  in  Abbot  Langley  civil  parish  and 
the  eccle5i.astical  parish  of  Apsley  End,  Herts,  on  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  and  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  2  miles  S  of  Hemel 
Hempstead.     There  are  extensive  paper  manufactories. 

Nash  Point,  a  small  headland  on  the  coast  in  Marcross 
p;irish,  GKamorgan,  9^  miles  W  by  N  of  Koos  Point,  and  21 
SE  by  E  of  Mumbles  Head.  It  projects  at  a  bend  of  the 
coast,  6^  miles  SW  of  Cowbridge ;  consists  of  high  limestone 
rocks,  mnral,  broken,  picturesque,  and  commonly  called  Nash 
Clifis;  was  the  scene  in  1832  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer 
Frolic,  when  all  persons  on  board,  amounting  to  nearly  60, 
were  lost,  and  is  crowned  by  two  lighthouses,  erected  im- 
mediately after  that  disaster.  A  dangerous  shifting  bank, 
called  the  Nash  Sands,  lies  to  the  WNW  of  the  headland,  is 
6  miles  long  and  partly  dry  at  low  water,  and  has  a  beacon. 
A  passage  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  is  between  the 
Sands  and  the  shore,  has  a  depth  of  three  fathoms,  and  can 
be  navigated  in  fine  weather. 

Nash  Street,  a  hamlet  in  Nuxsted  parish,  Kent,  3^  miles 
S  of  Gravesend. 

Nasing.     See  Nazeing. 

Nassaburgh,  a  liberty  in  Peterborough  borough,  North- 
amptonshire. 

Nassington,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire. 
The  village  stands  on  the  river  Nene,  and  on  the  Wansford 
and  Seaton  branch  of  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  on  which  it  has  a 
station,  at  the  boundary  with  Huntingdon,  and  5^  miles  N 
by  E  of  Oundle,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Wansford  (R.S.O.) ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  olfice,  Wansford.  The  parish 
comprises  2507  acres ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  607  ; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Yarwell,  912.  There  is  a  parish 
council  consisting  of  nine  members,  and  it  sends  one  mem- 
ber to  the  distiict  council.  Sulehay  Lodge,  formerly  an 
extra-parochial  tract,  was  annexed  to  Nassington  in  1869, 
but  the  area  is  returned  with  that  of  Yarwell.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Eaii  of  Westmorland.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Yarwell,  in  the 
diocese  of  Peterborough;  Joint  net  value,  £212  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  in  mixed  styles,  dating  from 
the  Early  Norman  period,  and  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel,  with  tower  and  crocketed  spire.  There  are  Con- 
gregational and  Wesleyan  chapels,  and  some  small  charities. 

Nasty.     See  Munden  Fuexival. 

Natan  Leaga.     See  Forest,  New,  Hants. 

Nateby,  a  township  in  Garstang  parish,  Lancashire,  Ij 
mile  from  Garstang  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  Acreage, 
2087;  population,  350.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Garstang ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  oiEce,  Garstang.  There  is  a 
Particular  Baptist  chapel. 

Nateby,  a  township  in  Kirkby  Stephen  parish,  Westmor- 
land, on  the  river  Eden,  \h  mile  S  of  Kirkby  Stephen  station 
on  the  JI.R.  and  N.E.R.  Post  town  and  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Kirkby  Stephen.  Acreage,  2195;  popula- 
tion, 169.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Hastings,  passed  to 
the  Whartons,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Eai-l  of  Lonsdale.  A 
very  fine  fall  of  the  river  Eden  is  here,  and  a  lofty  fell,  called 
the  Nine  Standards,  from  stones  erected  on  it  to  mark  the 
boundary  between  Westmorland  and  Y'orkshiie,  is  2^  miles 
to  the  E. 

Nately  Scures,  a  parish  in  Hants,  on  the  Basingstoke 
Canal,  4  miles  E  by  N  of  Basingstoke,  and  2  miles  from 
Hook  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  Post  town,  Basingstoke; 
money  order  and  telegi'aph  office,  Hook.  Acreage,  521 ; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  175 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
250.  The  manor  was  anciently  known  as  Natan  Leaga,  or 
formed  pai't  of  a  forest  tract  so  designated  in  tlie  Saxon 
Chronicle,  takes  the  latter  part  of  its  present  name  from  the 
word  scora,  signifying  a  shaw  or  a  coppice.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester;  net  value,  £140  with 
residence.   The  church  is  Late  Norman,  with  a  cu-cular  apse, 
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and  with  a  very  rich  trefoil-headed  N  door,  and  is  one  of  the 
smallest  churches  in  England. 

Nately  Up,  a  parish  in  Hants,  1  mile  S  of  Nately  Scures, 
and  3  miles  from  Hook  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.  Post 
town,  Basingstoke  ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Odiham. 
Acreage,  1149;  population,  116.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Basing,  in  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester. The  chm-ch  is  a  small  building  of  flint  and  stone  in 
the  Gothic  style. 

Natland,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Kend.il  parish, 
Westmorland.  The  village  stands  adjacent  to  the  Kendal 
and  Lancaster  Canal,  near  the  river  Kent,  three-qn.arters  of 
a  mile  SSW  of  Oxenholme  station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.,  and 
2J  S  by  E  of  Kendal.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Kendal ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office,  Sedgwick.  Acreage  of  township, 
1155;  population,  464;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  471. 
Helm  Lodge  is  a  chief  residence.  Water  Crook,  at  a  bend  of 
the  river  Kent,  was  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  GaLicnm ; 
and  altars,  coins,  and  other  relics  have  been  found.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle ;  net  value,  £174 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Kendal.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  in  1825  and  enlarged  in  1878.  It  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  and  an  embattled  western  tower.  A  home  for 
waifs  and  str-iys  was  founded  in  1882,  and  new  buildings 
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Natton,  a  hamlet  in  Ashchurch  parish,  Gloucestershire, 
half  a  mile  S  by  E  of  Ashchurch  village. 

Naughton,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  2  miles  E  of  Bildestone, 
and  4^  N  by  W  of  Hadleigh  terminal  station  on  the  G.E.R. 
Post  town,  Ipswich ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Bil- 
destone. Acreage,  980  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish,  144  ; 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  143.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Ely;  net  value,  £150  with  residence.  The  church, 
consecrated  in  1892,  is  a  building  of  rubble  in  the  Norman 
style,  plain  and  good. 

Naunton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  river  Windrnsh,  2  miles  N  of  Notgi-ove 
station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  5  WSW  of  Stow-on-the-Wold, 
is  long  and  straggling,  and  is  sometimes  called  Naunton-in- 
the-Vale.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Chel- 
tenham ;  telegraph  office,  Bourton-on-the- Water.  The  parish 
comprises  3177  acres;  population,  491.  There  is  a  parish 
council  consisting  of  five  members.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  gi-oss  value, 
£450  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  The  church  is  Early  English,  and  consists  of  nave, 
N  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  an  embattled  tower.  There  is  a 
Baptist  chapel. 

Naunton,  a  hamlet  in  Winchcomb  parish,  Gloucestershu-e, 
3J  miles  NNW  of  Winchcomb. 

Naunton  Beauchamp,  a  parish  in  Worcestershire,  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Avon,  3  miles  N  by  E  of  Pershore  station 
on  the  G.W.E.,  and  4^  N  of  Pershore.  Post  town,  Pershore. 
Acreage,  1030  ;  population,  130.  Naunton  Court,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Lyttelton  family,  is  an  ancient  mansion. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  gross 
value,  £124  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  tower  of  the  church,  built  probably  about  1450,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  old  building  now  remaining.  The  other  por- 
tion of  the  edifice  was  rebuilt  in  1767. 

Naveuby,  a  small  town  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  town  stands  near  Ermine  Sti-eet,  2|  miles  E  of  the  river 
Brant,  and  9  S  of  Lincoln,  has  a  station  on  the  Lmcolu  and 
Grantham  branch  of  the  G.N.R. ;  was  formerly  a  market- 
town  with  an  ancient  cross,  and  has  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegraph  office  under  Lincoln,  and  a  statute  fair  for 
servants  in  May,  and  a  fair-  principally  for  swine  on  17  Oct. 
It  formerly  had  also  a  pleasure  fair  on  the  Thursday  before 
Easter,  but  this  has  been  discontinued.  The  parish  com- 
prises 2110  acres;  population,  803.  The  area  extends  to 
the  river  Brant,  and  is  diversified  by  the  South  Cliff  Hills, 
which  command  an  extensive  view.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  net  v.alue,  £564  with  residence. 
Patron,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  The  church  is  a  large 
and  handsome  building  of  stone  in  the  Transitional,  Early 
English,  and  Early  and  Late  Decorated  styles.  It  consists 
of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  S  porch,  and  a  western  tower.  It 
has  a  beautiful  six-light  E  window  and  a  finely-carved  Easter 
sepulchre.     It  was  partly  restored  in  1859-60  and  again  ia 
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1875-76.  There  is  a  Weslevan  ctapel.  The  town  estate 
prodnces  about  £115  a  year,  which  is  devoted  to  charitable 
and  educational  uses. 

Navesby.     See  Nasebt. 

Navestock,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Essex.  The  village 
stands  near  the  river  Kodins,  4  miles  SSW  of  Ongar  station, 
5  NW  from  Brentwood  station  on  the  G.E.K.,  and  6i  IKE 
of  Eomford,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph 
office  at  Navestock  Side  under  Brentwood.  The  parish  includes 
the  hamlets  of  Kavestock  Side,  Navestock  Heath,  and  Horse- 
man Side.  Acreage,  4518;  population,  736.  There  is  a  parish 
council  consisting  of  seven  members  besides  a  chairman.  The 
manor  was  given  by  King  Edgar  to  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
by  Queen  Mary  to  the  ancestor  of  Earl  "Waldegrave,  and 
■with  Navestock  Park  belongs  now  to  Lord  Carlingford.  i 
Dndbrook,  a  very  pleasantly  situated  mansion,  is  a  seat  of 
Lord  Carhngford,  and  Abbotswick  Hall  is  a  chief  residence. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans ;  net 
valne,  £297  with  residence.  Patron,  Trinity  College,  0.x- 
ford.  The  church  is  a  large  building  of  stone  in  the  Early 
English  and  Decorated  styles,  and  consists  of  nave,  S  aisle, 
and  chancel,  with  wooden  tower  and  shingled  spire.  It  has 
some  ancient  tombs  and  monuments. 

Navigation,  a  place  on  the  E  border  of  Glamorgan,  on 
the  Taff  V'ale  Canal  and  TafF  Vale  railway,  at  the  junction 
of  the  branches  to  Aberdare,  3  miles  N  of  Pontypridd.  It 
took  its  name  from  a  canal  office  here,  and  it  formerly  gave 
name  to  a  railway  station,  now  called  the  Aberdare  Junction. 
It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  (E.S.O.) 
There  are  Baptist  and  Congregational  chapels. 

Naworth,  a  place  in  Brampton  parish,  Cumberland,  near 
the  river  Irthing  and  the  Komau  wall,  2^  miles  ENE  of 
Brampton.  It  has  a  station  on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town,  Car- 
lisle; money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Brampton.  Naworth 
Castle  was  built  in  the  13th  century  by  Eanulph  Dacre; 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Dacres  till  1569;  passed 
then  by  maiTiage  to  Lord  '^"illiam  Howard,  the  ''  Belted 
Will "  of  traditional  lore,  son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
"  the  pacifier  of  the  Borderers  "  and  scholar  and  friend  of 
Camden,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  belongs 
now  to  his  descendant  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  It  stands  on 
the  edge  of  a  platform  nearly  insulated  by  a  deep  guUey ; 
■was  origin.ally  designed  for  protection  against  raids  from 
the  Scottish  Border;  was  much  enlarged  and  strengthened 
about  1316;  tmderwent  further  improvement  by  Lord  Wil- 
ham  Howard;  was  severely  injtu"ed  by  fire  in  1844;  has 
been  carefully  restored,  with  retention  of  its  ancient  features, 
which  consist  chiefly  of  two  large  square  towers  with  inter- 
venmg  buildings  and  an  interior  quadrangular  com-t :  a  great 
hall  with  walls  7^  feet  thick,  and  the  private  apartments  of 
Lord  "William  Howard.  Before  the  fire  there  was  a  con- 
cealed passage  from  his  oratory  to  a  grated  aperture  at  the 
top  of  dungeons,  and  these  dungeons  themselves  still  exist 
■with  their  old  appliances  of  imprisonment.  There  are  some 
cm:ions  old  paintings,  pieces  of  tapestry,  and  suits  of  armotir. 
An  ancient  earthwork,  probably  British,  with  two  encircling 
ramparts,  is  S  of  the  castle  and  near  the  railway.  In  1881 
a  new  block  of  buildings  at  the  back  of  the  com-tyard  was 
added  to  the  castle  as  bedrooms. 

Na^wton,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Kirkdale  parish, 
N.  E.  Yorksliire.  The  village  stands  2i  miles  ENE  of 
Helmsley,  with  a  station  on  the  N.E.R.,  and  a  post  and 
money  order  office  (R  S.O.) ;  telegraph  office,  Helmsley. 
The  township  comprises  ll&l  acres  ;  population,  336.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Frank  family.  Nawton  Tower  is  a 
castellated  mansion,  stands  on  a  rising  gi-ound,  commands 
extensive  views,  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Feversham, 
and  is  now  used  as  a  shooring  box.  There  are  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels  and  an  endowed  school. 

Na.ylaiidorNeylaiid-^with-Wissiiigton,asmalltownand 
a  pai-ish  in  Suffolk.  The  town  stands  on  the  river  Stom",  at 
the  boundary  with  Essex,  5  miles  E  of  Bures  station  on  the 
Colchester  and  Bury  section  of  the  G.E.R.,  and  8i  SE  of 
Sndbury.  It  is  a  large  place,  was  once  a  market-town,  has  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Colchester,  and 
a  fair  on  the  Wednesday  after  2  Oct.,  and  gave  the  title  of 
Baron  to  the  Westons.  The  parish  now  includes  that  of 
Wissington  (or  Wiston),  the  two  parishes  having  been  united 
for  civil  purposes  in  1884.  Acreage,  2586 ;  population  of  the 
326 
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civil  parish,  1105 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Nayland, 
882  :  of  Wissington,  77,  The  manor  belonged  to  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  passed  to  the  Scroops,  and  belongs  now  to  the 
Rowley  family.  The  Stour  is  navigable  hither,  and  is  crossed 
here  by  a  brick  bridge.  A  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  coals, 
and  timber ;  and  there  are  maltings,  a  brewery,  and  a  large 
corn-mill.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ely ; 
net  value,  £190  with  residence.  Nayland  church  is  a  lai-ge 
and  ancient  building  of  stone  in  the  Perpendicular  style ;  com- 
prises nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower ;  has  a  porch 
built  by  Abel,  a  clothier ;  and  contains  five  double-canopied 
brasses  and  some  other  brasses.  It  has  also  a  fine  painting 
by  John  Constable,  R.A.,  of  "  Christ  Blessing  the  Wine  at 
the  Last  Supper."  There  are  a  Congregational  chapel  and 
some  valuable  charities.  Wissington  is  about  3^  mUes  E 
from  Bures  railway  station.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Col- 
chester; money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Nayland.  The 
chiu-ch  is  a  small  but  ancient  building  of  rubble,  stone,  and 
cement,  in  the  Anglo-Norman  style.  It  dates  from  1135. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Elv  ;  net  valne, 
£270  with  residence.     Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Naze,  The,  a  headland  in  the  E  of  Essex,  5  miles  S  of 
Harwich.  A  tower  is  on  it,  and  a  rocky  ledge,  \i  mile  long, 
with  from  2  to  5  feet  water,  is  off  it.  The  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  ness  or  nee,  "  a  nose." 

Nazeing,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Essex.  The  village 
stands  2i  miles  E  of  the  river  Lea,  at  the  boundary  with 
Herts,  3|-  E  of  Broxboume  station  on  the  G.E.R.,  and  4^  NW 
of  Epping,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office 
under  Waltham  Cross.  The  parish  extends  to  the  river  Lea, 
and  comprises  3926  acres  of  land  and  26  of  water;  popu- 
lation, 764.  There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of  seven 
members.  Nazeing  Park  is  a  chief  residence.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Wake  family.  The  contiguous  reach  of  the 
Lea  is  much  frequented  by  anglers,  and  a  hotel  and  pleasure 
gardens  are  there.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  St  Albans ;  net  value,  £238  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  church  stands  on  an  eminence  with  a 
good  -view  over  the  river  Lea,  is  a  fine  btiilding  of  flint  and 
rubble  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  N 
aisle,  and  chancel,  with  an  embattled  western  tower,  and  an 
interesting  rood-loft  staircase  with  the  remnants  of  the  rood- 
beam  embedded  in  the  walls.  There  is  a  Congregational 
chapeL     Bishops  Hall  and  Fuller  were  vicars. 

Neasden,  a  hamlet  in  Willesden  parish,  Jliddleses,  about 
1  mile  N  W  of  Willesden.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Metropohtan 
Extension  railway,  called  Kingsbnry  and  Neasden,  and  the 
Midland  and  Sonth-Western  Junction  railway  have  a  starion 
here  called  Dudding  Hill.  There  are  large  works  belonging  to 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company.  The  ecclesiastical  parish 
of  Neasden-cum-Kingsbnry  was  formed  from  the  parishes  of 
Kingsbury  and  Willesden  in  1885.  Population,  930.  For 
palish  conncU  purposes  Neasden  is  included  in  Willesden 
parish.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  and  formerly 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  Kingsbui'y,  is  a  small  but  ancient 
and  interesting  building,  consisting  of  chancel  and  nave,  with 
a  western  tower  of  wood  surmounted  by  a  short  spire.  It 
has  some  Roman  bricks,  and  contains  some  ancient  brasses 
and  monuments.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
diocese  of  London  ;  gi'oss  value,  £300.  Patrons,  the  Dean 
amd  Chapter  of  St  Paul's.  There  is  also  a  church  (St 
Saviomr's)  used  as  a  school-room. 

Neasham,  a  -village  and  a  township  in  Hnrworth  parish, 
Durham,  on  the  river  Tees,  at  the  boundary  with  Yorkshire, 
4  miles  SE  of  DarHngton,  and  2  from  Dinsdale  station  on 
the  N.E.E.  There  is  a  ferry  on  the  Tees,  and  a  post  and 
money  order  office  under  Darlington ;  telegraph  office,  Hnr- 
worth. Acreage  of  township,  1634 ;  population,  335.  The 
monks  who  bore  the  body  of  St  Cuthbert  crossed  the  Tees  by 
a  ford  here  on  their  way  to  Eipon.  A  Benedictine  nunnery 
was  founded  here  by  the  Dacres  before  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
and  is  now  represented  by  the  foundations  only.  Neasham 
Abbey  commands  extensive  and  beautiful  views. 

Neat  Enstone.    See  Exstose. 

Neath,  a  maiket-town,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union,  petty  sessional  division, 
and  county  court  district,  a  seaport,  and  a  parish  in  Glamor- 
gan. The  town  stands  on  the  river  Neath,  the  Neath  Canal, 
near  the  Julian  Way  or  Sam  Helen  Way,  the  G.W.E.,  and  the 
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Neath  and  Brecon  railway,  8  miles  NE  of  Swansea,  39  WNW 
of  Cardifif,  and  1!I6  distant  by  railway  from  London.  It 
dates  from  very  early  times,  and  was  called  Nedd  by  the  an- 
cient Britons,  and  N'idura  or  Nidus  by  the  Romans.  A  castle 
was  built  at  it  by  Jestyn  ap  Gwrgan,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Kichard  de  Granville,  to  whom  Robert  Fitzhamon  gave  the 
manor  at  the  conquest  of  Glamorgan.  An  abbey  was  founded 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  in 
1111,  by  Eichaj-d  de  Granville;  belonged  at  first  to  Grey 
friars,  but  passed  to  Cisterfians ;  was  visited  by  King  John 
in  1210,  on  his  way  to  Ireland;  was  visited  also  by  Edward 
I.  in  1284 ;  gave  temporary  refuge  to  Edward  II.  after  his 
escape  from  Caerphilly ;  made  a  great  figure  in  the  subsequent 
hibtory  and  fortunes  of  the  town ;  and  has  left  some  interest- 
ing ruins.  Evidently  the  bed  of  the  river  has  silled  np  con- 
siderably since  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  old  abbey  and 
castle.  When  the  foundation  of  the  railway  bridge  was  being 
made  the  head  and  antlers  of  a  deer  were  found  18  feet  be- 
low the  present  bed  nf  the  river.  The  British  forces,  under 
the  sons  of  Cai-adocap  Jestyn,  whose  lordshipestended  from  the 
Tawe  to  the  Avon,  attacked  tlie  Norman  lords  at  Neath  in  the 
time  of  King  Stephen ;  made  so  terrible  an  onslaught  that  so 
many  as  3000  men  are  said  to  have  been  slain  in  the  conflict; 
and  so  completely  routed  the  survivors  that  they  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  several  casiles  of  Gower.  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth  and 
Morgan  Gam  laid  siege  to  Neath  Castle  and  burned  it  in  1231, 
and  at  the  same  time  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  town  and 
<iestroyed  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  manor  was  given 
by  Richard  de  Granville  to  the  abbey,  went  at  the  dissolution 
to  the  Cromwells,  and  passed  to  the  Hobys,  the  Mackworths, 
and  the  Grants.  Gnoll,  on  a  hill  above  the  town,  was  the 
seat  of  the  Mackworths  and  the  Grants.  Remains  of  the 
castle,  comprising  the  main  gateway  and  towers,  still  esist  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  are  extensive ; 
retain  an  original  crypt,  aud  other  origmal  portions  of  so  fine 
a  character  as  to  have  induced  Leland  to  describe  the  pile  as 
*'  once  the  fairest  in  all  Wales ;  "  consists  largely  of  parts  of 
the  church,  in  Early  English  and  Early  Decorated  architec- 
ture; and  include  buildings  of  Tudor  date,  erected  by  Sir  P. 
Hoby,  who  converted  the  priory  house  into  a  private  residence. 
The  town  is  sheltered  by  lofty  hills,  and  surrounded  by  a 
country  naturally  beautiful  and  healthy.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  yet  well  built,  and  contain  a  number  of  good  shops 
and  good  dwellings.  The  corporation  has,  however,  within 
the  last  few  years  done  much  to  widen  and  improve  the 
streets.  The  town-hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a 
handsome  modern  edifice  with  a  com  market,  and  the 
borough  police  station  is  in  the  basement.  The  Gwyn  Hall 
in  Orchard  Street  was  erected  in  1888  on  ground  given  to 
the  corporation  by  the  late  Mr  Howel  Gwyn.  It  com- 
prises a  large  hall  for  concerts,  &c.,  a  council  chamber,  and 
municipal  oflices.  The  meetings  of  the  Glamorgan  County 
Council  are  held  here.  A  bronze  statue  of  Mr  Gwyn,  by 
Eaggi,  stands  in  front  of  the  halL  The  town  contains  also 
a  good  literary  institution,  an  assembly-room  in  Windsor 
Road,  Constitutional  and  Liberal  clubs  in  Orchard  Street, 
and  a  county  police  station,  with  a  police  court,  in  Windsor 
Koad.  The  parish  church  of  St  Thomas  the  Apostle  is  large 
and  ancient,  and  was  restored  m  1874.  St  David's  Church 
was  built  in  1866-67,  and  is  a  large,  handsome,  cruciform 
building  with  a  lofty  tower,  called  Vaughan  Tower,  after 
the  name  of  its  donor.  There  are  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist, 
Calvinistic  Methodist,  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and  Bible 
Christian  chapels,  and  a  Friends'  meeting-house.  The  work- 
house was  erected  in  1838,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt.  The 
town  has  a  head  post  office,  stations  on  the  G.W.R.,  the  Neatli 
and  Brecon  railway,  and  the  Rhondda  and  Swansea  Bay  rail- 
way, and  three  banks,  and  is  a  seat  of  petty  sessions  and  county 
comts.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Satm'days,  and 
fairs  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  March,  first  and  second  Wednes- 
■day  after  12  May,  Trinity  Wednesday,  and  last  Wednesd.ay  in 
July;  gi-eat  fair  on  second  Thursday  in  Sept.,  last  Wednes- 
day in  Oct.,  and  first  and  second  Wednesday  after  12  Nov. 
Flannel  fairs  are  held  yearly  on  last  Wednesday  in  Mai'ch, 
first  Wednesday  after  12  May,  and  last  Wednesday  in  Oct. 
Great  wealth  of  minerals  exist  in  the  surrounding  country  and 
op  the  vale  of  the  Neath.  There  are  copper  works,  iron  and 
brass  foundries,  tin-plate  works,  fireclay  works,  chemical 
works,  and  collieries.     Vessels  of  300  or  400  tons  come  up 
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to  qu.iys  at  the  town,  and  a  large  floating  harbour  was  com- 
menced in  1874.  but  h.is  never  been  completed;  the  npper  part 
of  it  is  now  spanned  by  a  fine  drawbridge  belonging  to'the 
Rhondda  and  Swansea  Bay  railway.  Barges  ply  on  the 
canal,  np  the  Vale  of  Neath,  and  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  at  Briton  Ferry ;  and  a  large  export  trade  is 
can-icd  on,  both  in  the  produce  of  neighbouring  mines, 
and  in  the  produce  of  the  local  factories.  A  steamer  also 
plies  twice  a  week  to  Bristol.  The  town  was  chartered  by 
Edward  IL ;  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12 
councillors;  and  unites  with  Kenlig,  Loughor,  Aberavon, 
and  part  of  Swansea  to  form  the  Swansea  district  of  boroughs, 
returaing_  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Its 
borough  limits,  both  municipally  and  parliamentary,  comprise 
all  Neath  parish  and  part  of  Blaenhonddan  hamlet.  Popula- 
tion, 11,113. 

The  parish  comprises  1161  acres;  population  of  the  civil 
parish,  11,060;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Llantwit,  14,355. 
The  Gnoll,  Dyffiyn,  and  Cadoxton  Lodge  are  the  chief  resi- 
dences. The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Llantwit,  in  the  diocese  of  LlandaS';  net  value, 
£228  with  residence. 

Neath  Abbey,  a  village  in  DyfFi-yn  Clydach  hamlet,  in 
the  parish  of  Cadoxton,  Glamorgan,  at  the  ruins  of  Neath 
Abbey,  adjacent  to  the  Vale  of  Neath  railway,  half  a  mile  N 
by  W  of  Neath.     It  has  a  station  on  the  railway. 

Neath  and  Brecon  Railway,  a  railway  in  Glamorgan 
and  Brecknockshire,  in  South  Wales,  running  northwards 
from  Neath  via  Colbren  Junction  to  Devvnock,  and  thence 
eastwai-ds  to  Brecon,  where  it  joins  the  Brecon  and  Merthyr 
railway.  From  Colbren  there  is  a  branch  SW  to  Ynys-y- 
Geinon  Junction.  The  first  portion,  from  the  Vale  of  Neath 
to  the  collieries  in  Brecon,  was  authorized  in  1862  ;  the 
second  portion,  an  extension  to  the  town  of  Brecon,  was 
authorized  in  1863 ;  and  the  thhd  portion,  an  extension  to 
the  Central  Wales  line  with  two  branches  to  collieries,  was 
authorized  in  1864.  The  line  from  Brecon  to  Ynys-y-Geinon 
Junction  was  worked  from  1877  to  1889  by  the  M.R.,  which 
still  exercises  running  powers  over  it. 

Neath  Canal,  a  canal  in  Glamorgan,  from  Briton  FeiTy 
Harbour  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neath,  13  miles  up  the 
valley  of  the  Neath  to  the  neighboarhood  of  Aberpergwm. 
It  was  formed  in  1791,  and  has  nineteen  locks.  A  branch 
canal,  formed  in  1822,  goes  from  it  at  Aberdulais,  2^  miles 
above  Neath,  to  Port  Tennant,  near  Swansea,  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  Swansea  H.arbour. 

Neath,  Lower,  Middle,  and  Higher,  three  townships  in 
Cadoxton  parish,  Glamorgan,  on  the  river  Neath  and  the 
Neath  Canal,  4,  10,  and  12  miles  NE  of  Neath.  Acreage, 
2101,  3270,  and  3601  respectively;  population,  273,  183, 
and  1409. 

Neath  or  Nedd,  The,  a  river  of  Brecknockshire  and  Gla- 
morgan. It  rises  under  the  mountain  Gehirrach,  in  Forest- 
fawr,  near  the  Brecknock  Beacons;  collects  several  rapid  and 
tumultuous  headstreams  among  the  Forest-fawr  Mountains, 
and  downward  to  Pont-Neath-Vaughan,  at  the  boundary  with 
Glamorgan,  and  about  10  miles  south-sonth-westwai-d  from 
its  highest  source;  becomes  theNeaih  proper  at  Pont-Neath- 
Vaughan;  and  proceeds  thence  about  15  miles  south-westward 
past  Aberpergwm,  Glyn  Neath,  Capel  Resolven,  Aberdulas, 
Llantwit,  Cadoxton,  and  Neath,  to  Swansea  Bay  at  Briton 
Ferry.  Both  the  headsh-eams  above  Pont-Neath-Vaughan 
and  the  main  stream  below  make  pictun-squc-  falls;  and  the 
entire  vale,  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  headstreams 
down  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Neath  town,  is  highly 
picturesque.  Tomnsts,  painters,  poets,  anglers,  and  medita- 
tive lovers  of  the  romantic,  are  alike  charmed  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  this  vale. 

Neatishead,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  The  vil- 
lage stands  1|-  mile  N  of  the  river  Bure,  3|-  miles  NE  from 
Wroxham  station  on  the  Norwich  and  Cromer  branch  of  the 
G.E.R.,  and  10^  NE  of  Norwich.  It  has  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  Norwich ;  telegraph  oflnce,  Wroxham.  The 
parish  comprises  1907  acres;  population,  545.  The  manor 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  but  is  now  vested 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  net  value,  £233  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  church  is  a  small  but 
ancient  building  of  flint  and  stone  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
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There  are  Baptist  and  Primitive  Metliodist  chapels  and  some 
charities. 

Neb,  The,  a  river  of  the  Isle  ot  Man.  It  rises  on  Sartel 
Mountain,  nins  4f  miles  sonth-westward  to  the  vicinity  of 
Tynwald  Hill,  and  goes  thence  3  miles  west-north-westward 
to  the  sea  at  Peel.  It  makes  a  fine  fall  2  miles  helow  its 
source,  and  it  thence  pursues  a  picturesque  course  through 
Glen  Helen  and  Glen  Mooar,  and  passes  Slieuwhallin  and 
Corrins  Folly. 

Necton  (foi-merly  Neighton),  a  village  and  a  parish  in 
Norfolk.  The  village  stands  2J  miles  S  by  E  of  Dunham 
station  on  the  Lynn  and  Dereham  section  ot  the  G.E.R.,  li 
mile  N  from  Hohne  Hale  station  on  the  Swaff  ham  and  Thet^ 
ford  section  of  the  same  railway,  and  3J  miles  E  by  N  of 
Swa£fham,  and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under 
Swaffham ;  telegraph  office,  Swaffham.  The  parish  com- 
prises 3830  acres  ;  population,  735.  The  manor,  with  Nec- 
ton Hall,  belongs  to  the  Mason  family.  Necton  Hall,  which 
stands  in  a  well-wooded  park  has  belonged  to  the  Mason 
family  since  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  In  Hone's  "Every 
Day  Book  "  there  is  an  account  of  an  annual  Whitsun  fair 
formerly  held,  called  Necton  Guild,  and  of  the  foot-races, 
wrestling-matches,  &c.,  which  used  to  be  practised  for  two 
or  three  days.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Nor- 
wich; net  value,  £447  with  residence.  The  church  is  a 
building  of  flint  in  the  Perpendicular  style  ;  comprises  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  chapel,  a  SW  chapel,  and  an  em- 
battled western  tower  rebuilt  in  1864-65  ;  has  an  exquisitely 
worked  and  ornamental  roof ;  and  contains  brasses  and  other 
monuments.  There  are  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a 
village  library  and  reading-room,  and  charities  worth  £140. 

Nedging,  a  pai-ish  in  Suffolk,  on  the  river  Bret,  1  mile  S 
by  E  of  Bildestone,  and  4  miles  NW  by  N  of  Hadleigh  station 
on  the  G.E.R.  Post  town,  Ipswich ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  BUdestone.  Acreage,  856  ;  population  of  the 
civil  pai-ish,  200  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  188.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Wood  family.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
diocese  of  Ely ;  net  value,  £112  with  residence.  The  chm'ch 
is  a  small  building  of  rubble  in  the  Early  EngUsh  style.  In 
1885  a  small  part  of  Naughton  was  added  to  Nedging  pai-ish. 

Neediam,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Waveney,  at  the  boundary  with  Suffolk, 
Ij  mile  SW  of  Hai-leston  station  on  the  Waveney  Valley 
section  of  the  G.E.E.,  and  is  small  and  scattered.  It  has 
a  post  office  under  Harleston ;  money  order  and  telegi'aph 
office,  Harleston.  The  parish  comprises  1157  acres;  popu- 
lation, 335.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Nor- 
wich. The  church  is  an  ancient  building  of  brick,  stone, 
and  flint  in  the  Norman  style,  and  consists  of  nave  and 
chancel,  with  porch  and  round  tower. 

Needham  Market,  a  town  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish 
in  Barking  civil  parish,  Suffolk.  The  town  stands  on  the 
river  Gipping  and  on  the  G.E.R.,  8|  miles  NSW  of  Ipswich; 
was  formerly  a  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture  and  of  con- 
siderably more  importance  than  now ;  had  a  weekly  market, 
from  which  it  took  the  latter  part  of  its  name,  and  a  fair  on 
28  Oct.,  both  of  which  have  been  discontinued ;  is  well  built, 
and  contains  several  handsome  houses  ;  is  a  seat  of  petty 
sessions  and  a  polHng  place ;  and  has  a  head  post  office,  a 
railway  station,  a  bank,  a  town-hall  erected  m  1866,  con- 
taining a  lai'ge  room  used  for  public  meetings,  a  com-t  with 
magistrates'  retiring  rooms  and  a  police  station  with  cells  for 
prisoners,  two  good  hotels,  a  Congi'egational  chapel,  a  Friends' 
meeting-house,  a  subscription  reading-room,  an  endowed 
grammar  school  founded  by  Sir  Francis  Theobald  in  1632  and 
now  open  to  scholars  from  Needham,  Barking,  and  Darmsden, 
almshouses  for  eight  persons,  a  cottage  home  erected  m  1858 
for  four  inmates,  and  other  charities.  The  town's  ai-ea  com- 
prises neai'ly  1000  acres.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  is  con- 
terminate  with  the  town,  and  has  a  population  of  1313.  The 
manor  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Ashbm-nham.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  gross  value,  £74.  The 
chm-ch  is  a  large  and  ancient  building  of  stone  and  flint  in 
the  Perpendicular  style ;  it  has  a  finely  carved  hammer  beam 
roof  and  a  good  stained  E  window. 

Needham  Street,  a  hamlet  in  Gazeley  parish,  Suffolk, 
1^  mile  N  of  Gazeley  chmxh.  It  consists  of  a  single  fai'm 
and  a  few  cottages. 

Needingworth,  a  village  in  Holywell  parish,  Honting- 
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denshire,  2  miles  ENE  of  St  Ives.  It  is  neatly  built,  ani 
has  a  post  office  under  St  Ives ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  St  Ives.  There  are  a  large  Baptist  chapel,  built  in 
1861,  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  erected  in  1888.  Sir  Ambrose- 
Nicholas,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1576,  was  a  native. 

Needles,  The,  a  group  of  insulated  chalk  rocks  off  the 
W  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  flanking  Alum  Bay  and 
the  entrance  to  the  Solent,  3J  miles  SSW  of  Hurst  Castle,, 
and  4|  SW  of  Yarmouth.  They  originally  formed  the  ex- 
ti-eme  W  point  of  the  middle  range  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Domis ;  they  were  insulated  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
rock  in  the  direction  of  the  strata's  fissures ;  they  have  a 
wedge-shaped  form,  which  resulted  from  a  highly  inclined 
northward  dip  of  their  sti-ata;  they  stretch  out  seaward, 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  the  promontory  of  which  they 
once  formed  a  part ;  they  will  in  course  of  time  be  extended 
landward  by  the  insulation,  from  the  headland,  of  other- 
masses  similar  to  themselves ;  they  are  at  present  five  in. 
number,  though  only  three  rise  boldly  from  the  sea ;  they 
formerly  included  a  tall,  slender,  conical  pinnacle,  about  120- 
feet  high,  known  as  Lot's  Wife,  which  fell  in  1764,  and  the 
stump  of  which  now  forms  a  dangerous  reef;  and  they  took 
their  name  of  Needles  originally  from  that  pinnacle,  but  may 
be  said  to  take  it  now  from  numerous  spirelets  which  are 
presented  on  the  profile  of  their  E  side.  The  one  of  them 
nearest  the  land  became  insulated  between  1815  and  1820, 
and  the  mass  composing  it  was  previously  connected  by  an 
arch  with  the  main  cliff.  The  westernmost  one  is  surmounted 
by  a  lighthouse,  erected  in  1859  and  altered  in  1888,  with 
an  intermittent  or  occulting  light  at  an  elevation  ot  80  feet 
above  high  water,  and  visible  at  a  distance  of  14  miles.  It 
is  a  circular  granite  consti-uction,  and  commands  from  the 
lantern  a  most  remarkable  and  romantic  view.  There  is 
also  a  fogbell.  The  Pomona  50-gun  frigate,  on  her  home- 
ward voyage  from  Persia,  was  wrecked  on  that  rock  in  1811. 

Needles  Cave,  a  low  gloomy  cavern  near  the  W  extremity 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  jnst  within  Scratchells  Bay,  in  the 
■vicinity  of  the  Needles.  It  penetrates  the  cliff  to  the  extent 
of  about  300  feet. 

Needlesham  Cove,  a  small  bay  on  the  S  coast  of  Devon- 
shii-e,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Otter.  It  has  anchorage 
m  5  fathoms. 

Needwood,  a  quondam  royal  forest  and  a  chapelry  in  the 
E  of  Staffordshire.  The  forest  extended  along  the  river 
Trent,  at  the  boundary  with  Derbyshire,  and  thence  westward 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Burton-npon-Trent ;  measures 
24  miles  in  circuit ;  comprised  nearly  10,000  acres  of  rich 
soil  and  fine  hilly  ground  covered  with  natural  wood ;  was 
anciently  divided  into  five  wards,  called  Bai-ton,  Marchington, 
Tutbury,  Uttoxeter,  and  Yoxhall,  and  included  tMrteen  paiks; 
was  used  for  hunting,  first  by  the  kings  of  Mercia,  afterward* 
by  the  kings  of  England,  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  I. ; 
was  under  the  charge  of  a  lieutenant,  deputy-lieutenants,  a 
chief  ranger,  a  surveyor,  and  other  officers ;  underwent  con- 
siderable alienation  and  disafforesting  at  and  after  the  Civil 
Wars  of  Charles  I. ;  was  extra-parochial  till  1801,  and  was 
then  distributed  among  the  parishes  of  Hanbury,  Tatenhill, 
Tutbury,  and  Yoxhall ;  and  is  now  a  beautiful  tract,  chiefly 
under  cultivation,  but  containing  about  1000  acres  of  good 
oak  timber  and  many  mansions  with  large  parks.  A  tree, 
called  the  Swilcar  Oak,  is  a  noble  remnant  of  the  forest, 
measures  2 1  feet  round  the  trunk  to  the  height  of  5  feet,  con- 
tains at  least  1000  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  is  celebrated  in 
Mnndy's  poem  of  ''  Needwood  Forest."  The  chapelry  of 
Christ  Church  has  no  definite  limits,  but  seems  to  be  practi- 
cally conterminate  with  the  quondam  forest ;  Hes  5  miles  S  by 
W  of  Sudbury  station  on  the  North  Staffordshire  railway,  and 
6 J  W  of  Bm-ton-upon-Trent ;  and  has  a  post  office  under 
Bm-ton-upon-Trent ;  money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Range- 
more.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield ;  net  value,  £170 
with  residence.  Patron,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  church 
was  built  in  1808. 

Neen  Savage,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Salop,  on  the 
river  Rea,  2  miles  N  of  Cleobury  Mortimer.  Post  town, 
Cleobnry  Mortimer  (S.O.)  Acreage  of  parish,  3808;  popu- 
lation, 319.  The  liring  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  Here- 
ford ;  net  value,  £206  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord 
Chancellor.    The  church  is  ancient,  and  was  restored  in  1882. 
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_  Neen  Sdllars,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Salop,  on  the 
river  Eea,  at  the  boundary  with  Worcestershire,  3  miles  SSW 
of  Cleobury  Mortimer,  with  a  station  on  the  Tenbnry  and 
Bewdley  branch  of  the  G.W.R.  Post  town,  Cleobuiy  Mor- 
timer (S.O.)  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  1797  ;  population, 
183;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  with  Milson,  307.  The  living 
is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Milson,  in 
the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  gross  value,  £450  with  residence. 
Patron,  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  The  chm-ch  is  ancient 
and  cruciform,  has  a  tower  with  a  wooden  spire,  contains  the 
tomb  of  the  traveller  Conyngsby,  was  restored  in  1859,  and 
decorated  in  1895. 

Neenton,  a  parish  in  Salop,  on  the  river  Rea,  6J  miles 
SW  of  Bridgnorth.  Post  town,  Bridgnorth.  Acreage,  1172 ; 
population,  135.  Lord  Rowton  is  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford ;  gross  value, 
£136  with  residence.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1871,  .and 
contains  a  Norman  font. 

Neepsend,  an  ecclesiastical  parish,  constituted  in  1867, 
in  Sheffield  civil  parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  with  a  post,  money 
order,  and  telegraph  office,  called  Neepsend  Lane.  Popula- 
tion, 7607.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese 
of  York;  net  value,  £250  with  residence.  The  church, 
built  in  1866,  is  in  the  Eaily  English  style,  and  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  aisle,  transept,  and  western  turret. 

Neithrop,  a  township  in  Banbury  parish,  Oxfordshire,  on 
the  river  Cherwell,  the  Oxford  Canal,  and  the  Oxford  and 
Birmbgham  branch  of  the  G.W.E.,  surrounding  Banbury 
town,  and  within  Banbmy  borough.  The  Banbury  Work- 
house is  here,  and  has  accommodation  for  312  inmates. 

Nelson,  a  village  in  Llanfabon  parish,  Glamorgan,  6J 
miles  NE  by  N  of  Pontypridd.  It  has  a  post  and  money 
order  office  under  Treharris  (E.S.O.)  ;  telegi-aph  office,  Tre- 
han-is.     There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  erected  in  1888. 

Nelson,  a  municipal  borough  in  Whalley  parish  and  in 
Clitheroe  pariiamentary  division,  Lancashire,  3J  miles  NNE 
of  Burnley,  and  32^  from  Manchester,  with  a  station  on 
the  L.  &  Y.E.,  and  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office.  Acreage,  3235;  popnlation,  22,700.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1890,  and  has  a  mayor,  6  aldenuen, 
and  18  councillors.  The  borough  is  divided  into  six 
wards— Bradley,  Central,  Netherfield,  Southfield,  Walver- 
den,  and  Whitefield.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  only  a 
few  scattered  houses,  and  it  is  now  a  large  and  busy  town. 
There  are  large  cotton,  worsted,  silk,  and  fancy-dress  factories, 
as  well  as  hon  and  engineering  works.  Electric  lighting 
is  supplied  by  the  corporation,  and  a  plan  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  sewage  has  been  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  £20,000. 
A  destructor  has  also  been  erected  whereby  the  garbage  and 
general  refuse  of  the  town  is  burned.  Steam  tramwiiys 
traverse  the  prmcipal  streets.  A  handsome  market-hall  was 
erected  in  1889  at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  A  free  public  Hbrary 
was  opened  in  1890,  and  hbrary  and  technical  education 
buildings  in  1894  at  a  cost  of  £8000.  A  fire  station  was 
completed  in  1894  at  a  cost  of  £2500.  There  are  three 
weekly  newspapers,  three  banks,  a  theatre,  and  Liberal  and 
Conservative  clubs.  The  town-hall  has  been  extended  at  a 
cost  of  £12,000  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  magis- 
trates, and  it  also  contains  a  court  room,  police  office,  and 
cells.  There  are  public  baths,  a  recreation  ground,  and  an 
addition  to  the  public  park  has  been  acquired  at  a  cost 
of  £8000,  and  there  is  a  fine  cemeteiy,  which  cost  £10,000. 
A  new  reservoir  was  opened  in  1892  at  the  foot  of  Pendle 
Hill,  covering  23  acres,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  40,000,000 
gallons.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  formed  in  1879. 
Population,  11,459.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese 
of  Manchester ;  net  value,  £244  with  residence.'  The  church 
is  in  the  Gothic  style,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles, 
and  tower.  There  are  Weslcyan,  Congregational,  Independent 
Methodist,  Primitive  Methodist,  Roman  Cathohc,  and  Free 
Church  chapels. 

Nempnett  Thrubwell,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in  Somer- 
set, near  the  source  of  the  river  Yeo,  opposite  the  Mendip  Hills, 
9  miles  S  of  Bristol  station,  and  8  E  of  Yatton  station  on 
the  G.W.R.  Post  town,  Wrington.  Acreage,  1800  ;  popu- 
lation, 233.  A  barrow,  180  feet  long,  60  wide,  and  45  high, 
covered  with  brushwood,  is  at  Fahy  Field;  consbts  of  stones, 
supported  at  the  sides  by  a  wall  of  thin  flakes ;  and  includes 
two  rows  of  cavities,  in  some  of  which  human  skulls  and 
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small  bones  were  found  in  1789,  but  little  trace  now  remains. 
On  the  manor  of  Regilbury  m  this  parish  there  is  said  to 
have  been  anciently  a  Saxon  palace  and  afterwards  a  Cister- 
cian priory,  a  dependence  of  the  abbey  of  Flaxley  in  Glou- 
cestershire, some  triices  of  which  remain  in  the  faim  buildings. 
The  hving  is  a  vicai-age  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ; 
net  value,  £160  with  residence.  The  church  is  a  very 
ancient  structure,  the  walls  having  been  pierced  for  15th- 
century  windows ;  it  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  S 
porch  and  massive  tower.     There  is  a  Baptist  chsipel. 

Nene,  The,  a  river  of  Northamptonshire,  Hmitingdon- 
shu-e,  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  .and  Lincolnshire.  It  was 
known  to  the  Romans  as  Anfona,  and  is  sometimes  caUed 
the  Nen  or  the  Nyne.  It  rises  near  the  village  of  Naseby 
in  the  NW  of  Northamptonshu-e ;  runs  in  the  direction  of  S 
by  E  to  Northampton ;  is  joined  there  by  a  main  head-stream 
running  eastward  from  the  vicinity  of  Daventry ;  goes  from 
Northampton  north-eastward  past  Cogenhoe,  Doddington 
Wellingborough,  Higham  Ferrai's,  Thrapston,  and  Oundle 
to  the  bouudJiry  with  Huntingdonshire  at  Elton ;  traces  the 
boundary  between  Northamptonshire  and  Huntingdonshire 
northward  to  Wansford,  and  eastward  thence  to  Peterborough; 
goes  thence  east-north-eastwai-d  across  the  N  end  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, by  an  artificial  cut  called  the  New  Lean,  to  Wis- 
beach ;  and  proceeds  thence  northward,  partly  across  the 
E  border  of  Norfolk,  and  pai-tly  within  the  border  of  Lincoln- 
shu'e,  to  the  Cross  Keys  Horn  of  the  Wash,  between  Tei-ring- 
ton  St  Clement  and  Sutton  St  Mary.  Its  total  length  of 
com-se  is  about  70  miles ;  the  parts  of  its  course  from  Peter- 
borough to  the  sea  are  all  within  reclaimed  m.arsh.  Vast 
sums  have  been  expended  in  regulating,  altering,  and  cm- 
banking  its  com-se  through  the  marshes,  and  in  forming  and. 
maintaming  the  sluices  for  drainage  within  the  scope  of  its 

Nent,  The,  a  rivulet  of  Cumberland,  rising  near  the 
boundary  with  Dm-ham  and  Northumberland,  and  running  5 
miles  north-westward  to  the  South  Tyne  at  Alston. 

Nenthead,  a  village  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Alston 
parish,  Cumberland.  The  village  stands  on  the  river  Nent, 
about  a  mile  below  its  source,  l|  W  of  the  meeting-point  of 
Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Northumberiand,  and  4J  miles 
SE  of  Alston  station  on  the  N.E.R.  It  is  a  considerable 
place,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under 
Carlisle.  The  parish  consists  chiefly  of  moor  and  mountain, 
and  contains  lead  mines  and  smelting  houses  belonging  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  leased  by  the  Nenthead  and 
Tynedale  Lead  and  Zinc  Company.  Population,  1013.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Newcastle ;  net  value, 
£113  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Alston.  The 
chm-ch  is  modern.  There  are  Weslcyan  and  Primitive- 
Methodist  chapels,  a  working  men's  reading-room  and  cu-cu- 
lating  library,  and  an  old  market-house. 

Neot,  St,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Cornwall.  The  village 
stands  on  a  head-stream  of  the  river  Fowey,  3  miles  NNW 
of  Doublebois  station  on  the  G.W.E.,  and  4}  NW  by  W  of 
Liskeard ;  takes  its  name  from  a  recluse,  variously  alleged 
to  have  been  a  poor  shepherd  or  a  brother  of  King  Alfred, 
and  figuring  traditionally  in  veij  wild  legions.  It  has  a  post 
office  under  Liskeard;  money  order  office,  Liskeard;  tele- 
graph office,  Doublebois.  Acreage  of  the  civil  parish,  14,165  ; 
population,  1237;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  1084.  Fairs  ar& 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April  and  Nov.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  GryUs  family.  More  than  half  the  sm-face  is 
common  and  waste,  and  about  400  acres  are  woodland.  The 
rocks  are  chiefly  granite,  gi-eyivacke,  and  slate,  and  they  con- 
tain some  veins  of  stream-tin.  Dozmary  is  an  intermittent 
tarn  lymg  890  feet  above  sea-level,  measm-ing  about  a  mile 
in  circuit,  presenting  a  dismal  appearance,  and  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  some  strange  legends.  The  hving  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Trm-o ;  value,  £300.  The  church 
is  Later  EngUsh  ;  has  very  interesting  stained  glass  windows 
and  a  beautiful  tower;  and  contains  an  ancient  font,  an 
ancient  stone  casket,  and  several  brasses  and  monuments. 
The  stained  glass  windows  were  constructed  at  different  periods 
between  1400  and  1532,  were  beautifully  restored  in  1829, 
and  present  perfect  and  exquisite  specimens  of  medieval  ait. 
A  hermitage  or  monastery  of  St  Neot  stood  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  church,  and  an  arm  of  him  was  long  kept  in  the 
stone  casket  still  preserved  in  the  church.  An  ancient  chapel, 
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dedicated  to  St  Lake,  also  was  in  the  parish,  and  has  left 
some  vestiges.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Bible  Christian 
■chapels.  tFobn  Anstis  the  antiquary  was  a  native.  There 
are  fonr  ancient  crosses  in  the  parish,  one  of  them  heing  the 
famous  "  Four  Hole  Cross,"  a  shaft  about  8  feet  in  height, 
ornamented  with  scrolls  and  interlaced  work,  with  a  muti- 
lated head.     Lewarne  House  is  the  chief  residence. 

Neots,  St,  a  market-town  and  parish,  and  the  head  of  a 
onion  and  county  court  district,  in  Huntmgdonshire.  The 
town  stands  on  the  river  Ouse,  at  the  boundary  with  Beds, 
1  mile  E  from  the  Great  North  Road,  and  has  a  station  on 
the  main  line  of  the  G.N.R.,  8J  miles  SW  from  Huntingdon, 
and  51  from  London.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  same 
recluse  who  gave  name  to  St  Neot  in  Cornwall ;  includes  on 
the  S  the  subm*b  of  Eynesbury,  where  there  was  a  Benedic- 
tine monastery ;  was  the  scene  in  1648,  at  a  bridge  on  the 
Ouse,  of  the  capture  of  the  Earl  of  Holland,  who  was  one 
of  the  partisans  of  Charles  I. ;  consists  chiefly  of  two  wide 
well-built  streets,  with  handsome  rectangular  market-place. 
It  is  governed  by  a  district  council  under  the  Local  Gov- 
•ernment  Act,  1894,  consisting  of  thirteen  members;  is  a 
seat  of  petty  sessions  and  county  courts ;  and  has  a  head 
post  office,  three  banks,  some  good  hotels,  a  police  station, 
:a  corn  exchange,  a  church.  Baptist,  Congregational,  and 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  an  endowed  school  founded  in 
1760,  and  two  other  elementary  schools ;  and  publishes  a 
weekly  newspaper.  The  Public  Rooms,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  Ouse,  are  capable  of  seating  about  500  persons. 
The  Victoria  Museum,  which  was  opened  in  1887,  stands  in 
the  High  Street,  and  is  chiefly  devottd  to  natural  history. 
There  are  a  library  and  literary  institute  founded  in  1863, 
and  a  working  men's  club  estaljlished  in  1881.  There  is  a 
common  of  about  145  acres.  A  cemetery  of  3  .acres  was 
formed  in  1879.  Eynesbury  suburb,  which  is  noticed  sepa- 
rately, is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  streamlet  called  the 
Hen  Brook,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  station.  The 
Benedictine  monastery  there  was  founded  in  974  by  Earl 
Alric  and  his  wife  Ethelfleda;  became  associated  with  St 
Neot  by  the  furtive  conveyance  to  it  of  his  relics  from  Corn- 
wall; was  made  a  cell  to  Bee  Abbey  in  Normandy  in  111.5 
by  Rohais  de  Clere;  was  given  at  the  dissolution  to  the 
Cromwells,  and  has  left  some  remains.  The  Police  Station 
of  St  Neots  is  a  neat  building,  and  stands  adjoined  to  an 
apartment  in  which  the  petty  sessions  are  held.  The  Corn 
Exchange  was  built  in  1863  at  a  cost  of  .£4000,  and  is  a 
fine  edifice  in  the  Tudor  style.  The  business  of  the  county 
court  is  transacted  here.  The  church,  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  is  a  building  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  N  and  S  porches,  and  a 
beautiful  pinnacled  tower  128  feet  high ;  and  is  large,  elegant, 
and  symmetrical.  In  the  chancel  there  is  a  beautiful  and 
elaborately  carved  monument  to  Mr  George  William  Powley 
and  Jane  Catherine  his  wife.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Ely;  net  value,  £160  with  residence.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursd.ay,  and  fairs  on  Ascension 
Day,  on  the  day  three  weeks  after  Ascension  Day,  on  the 
Thursday  after  11  Oct.,  and  on  the  Thursday  preceding  17 
Dec.  A  statute  fair,  the  date  of  which  is  fixed  annually, 
is  held  on  a  Thursday  in  the  latter  part  of  Sept.  There  are 
large  engineering  works,  extensive  paper  mills  on  a  common 
about  a  mile  fi-om  the  town,  by  the  side  of  the  river  Ouse, 
and  large  breweries,  steam  flour-mills,  and  some  maltings. 

The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets  of  Monks  Hai'dwick 
and  Wintringham.  Acreage,  S695  ;  population,  2962.  The 
manor  of  St  Neots  belongs  to  the  Eai-1  of  Sandwich,  and 
that  of  Monks  Hardwick  to  the  Rowley  family,  whose  seat  is 
Priory  Pai-k.  The  mansion  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  in 
the  midst  of  a  park  of  100  acres.  Monks  Hardwick  House 
was  the  residence  of  the  Cromwells,  and  stands  within  a 
large  rectaugnhar  moated  area.  An  ancient  chapel,  founded 
in  1288,  formerly  stood  at  Winti-ingham.  Friar  Hugh  of  St 
Neots,  Bishop  F.  White,  and  lord  mayors  Drope  and  Gedney 
were  natives. 

Nepioar,  a  hamlet  in  Wi'otham  parish,  Kent,  1  mile  SE 
of  Wrotham. 

Neroche,  a  quond.am  forest  and  an  ancient  British  camp 

on  the  S  border  of  Somerset,  7  miles  SSE  of  Taunton.     The 

forest  was  long  a  waste,  yet  retains  some  portions  of  its 

ancient  wood.     The  camp  bears  the  name  of  Neroche  Castle, 
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is  situated  on  Bnckland  Down,  comprises  extensive  earth- 
works with  partial  construction  of  stone,  and  is  supposed  to 
date  from  the  time  of  the  Belgic  invasion. 

Nerquis,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish 
in  Mold  parish,  Flintshire.  The  village  stands  2J  miles  S 
by  W  of  jlold,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Mold;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office.  Mold.  The  township  comprises 
2318  acres ;  population,  741.  Nerquis  Hall  was  built  by  the 
Wynnes  in  1683,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Fletcher  family. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  was  constituted  in  1844.  Popula- 
tion, 830.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  St 
Asaph;  gross  value,  £105  with  residence.  Patron,  the 
Vicar  of  Mold.  The  church  is  modern.  There  are  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodist  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Nesbit,  a  township  in  Doddington  parish,  Northumber- 
land. SJ  miles  N  of  Wooler,  and  2  from  Ewart  station  on 
the  N.E.R.  Post  town,  Doddington ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Wooler.  Acreage,  2511;  population,  213. 
The  Eari  of  Durham  is  lord  of  the  manor. 

Nesbitt,  a  township  in  Stamfordham  parish,  Northum- 
berland, 9^  miles  ENE  of  Hexh.im,  and  0  from  Wylam  sta- 
tion on  the  N.E.R.  Post  town,  Newcastle;  money  ox'der 
and  telegraph  office,  Stamfordham.  Acreage,  859  ;  popula- 
tion, 42.     The  manor  belongs  to  the  Riddell  family. 

Nesbitt,  a  township  in  Hart  parish,  Durham,  on  the 
Hartlepool  railway,  6^  miles  NW  of  Hartlepool.  Post  town 
and  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office,  H.irtlepool.  Acreage, 
333  ;  population,  11. 

Nesfield-with-Langbar,  a  township  in  Ilkley  parish, 
in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  \\Tiarfe,  6j  miles  E  by 
S  of  Skipton,  and  2  from  Ilkley  station  on  the  Otley  and 
Ilkley  Joint  railway.  Post  town  and  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Ilkley.  Acreage,  1925;  population,  145.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshne  is  lord  of  the  manor.  There  are  a  mis- 
sion church  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Ness,  a  topographical  word  signifying  "  a  headland." 

Ness,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Neston  parish,  Cheshire. 
The  village  stands  near  the  estuai-y  of  the  Dee,  1  rnile  SSE 
of  Great  Neston,  and  is  a  pleasant  place.  The  township 
comprises  1191  acres  of  land  and  4  of  water,  with  840  of  fore- 
shore.    Den  Hall  is  the  chief  residence. 

Nesscliffe,  a  village  and  a  township  in  Great  Ness  parish, 
Salop,  1  mile  W  of  Great  Ness.  There  is  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegi-aph  office  under  Shrewsbury.  A  rocky  cliff  is  here, 
with  a  cave,  said  to  have  been  the  retreat  in  1564  of  an 
outLaw,  Humphrey  Kynaston.  A  fair  is  held  on  the  last 
Monday  in  April 

Ness,  East  and  West,  a  joint  township.  East  Ness  being 
in  Hovingham  parish,  and  West  Ness  in  Stongrave  parish,  in 
the  N.  R.  Yorkshire.  East  Ness  stands  on  the  river  Rye, 
near  the  Roman  road  from  Cleveland  to  Malton,  2^  miles  NE 
of  Hovingham,  and  3J  from  Slingsby  station  on  the  N.E.R. 
West  Ness  is  3  miles  fi'om  SUngsby  and  3  from  Hovingham. 
Post  town, Y'ork;  moneyorder office.  Slingsby;  telegraph  office, 
Hoi-ingham.  Acreage,  1405  ;  population,  95.  The  manor, 
with  Ness  Hall,  belongs  to  the  Kendall  family.  Limestone  is 
worked,  and  Roman  relics  have  been  found.  There  is  a 
Wesleyan  chapel. 

Ness,  Great,  a  township  and  a  parish  in  Salop.  The 
township  Ues  3i  miles  SSW  of  Baschurch  station  on  the 
G.W.R.,  .and  8  NW  by  W  of  Shrewsbury.  The  parish  con- 
tains also  the  townships  of  Alderton,  Felton  Butler,  Hop- 
ton,  Kinton,  Nesscliffe,  and  Wilcott.  Nesscliffe  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Shrewsbury.  Acre- 
age, 3981 ;  population,  584.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Bradford.  Ness  Strange  has  belonged  to  the  Edwards  family 
since  1660.  A  remarkable  cave  is  in  tlie  parish,  divided  into 
two  sections  by  a  massive  rock  pillar,  and  inscribed  with  the 
date  1564  and  the  initials  of  the  outlaw  Humphrey  Kynaston. 
Fine  red  sandstone  is  quarried.  The  living  is  a  vicar.nge  in 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield ;  gross  value,  £'2d-i  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  church  is  ancient,  of 
different  periods,  and  was  partially  restored  in  1880.  Re- 
mains of  an  ancient  cross  are  in  the  churchyard. 

Ness,  Great,  a  hamlet  in  Sevenoaks  parish,  Kent,  2  miles 
NNE  of  Sevenoaks. 

Ness,  Little,  a  parish  in  Salop,  2i  miles  SW  of  Baschurch 
station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  7^  NW  of  Shrewsbury.  It  con- 
tains the  townships  of  Adcote  and  Milford,  and  its  post  town 
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is  Bascbnrch.  Acreage,  1406  ;  population,  284.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  tlie  vicai-age  of  Baschurch, 
iu  the  diocese  of  Lichfield.  The  church  is  partly  Norman, 
lias  a  bell-gable,  and  contains  an  ancient  font. 

Neston,  a  parish  in  Cheshire,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee, 
around  the  town  of  Great  Ncifon.  It  contains  tlie  townships 
of  Great  Neston,  Little  Neston,  Niss,  Willaston,  Ledsbam, 
Raby,  Thornton  Hough,  and  Leighton.  Aci-eage,  10,5G7; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  5b42 ;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
3704  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Chester;  net 
value,  £400  with  residence.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Chester.  Thornton  Hough  and  Willaston  are  separate 
ecclesiastical  parishes. 

Neston,  Great,  a  township  in  Neston  parish,  Cheshire. 
The  town  stands  on  the  coast  of  the  Dee  estuary,  12  miles 
NW  of  Che.^-ter,  and  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office,  called  Neston,  under  Chester,  and  a  station  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Biikeuliead  railway.  It  unites  with  Parkgate 
to  form  an  urban  district  couucil.  The  town-hall  was  erected 
in  1878,  and  contains  the  offices  of  the  district  council,  an 
assembly-room,  rooms  for  the  literary  society,  and  a  branch 
bank.  The  petty  sessions  of  the  Wirral  Division  are  held  at 
Neston.  The  township  comprises  1401  acres  of  land  and  4 
of  water,  with  U6  of  adjacent  tidal  water  and  1062  of  fore- 
shore ;  population,  2240.  The  church  was  originally  Nor- 
man, aud  was  rebuilt  in  1876,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
which  is  of  Perpendicular  date,  and  contains  a  fine  peal  of 
eight  bells.  It  consists  of  cliancel  with  chapels,  nave,  aisles 
with  chapels,  N  and  S  porclies,  and  an  embattled  tower,  and 
contains  an  ancient  font  and  numerous  monuments.  There 
is  a  Presbyterian  cliapel. 

Neston,  Little,  a  township  in  Neston  parish,  Cheshu-e,  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  1  mile  SE  of  Great  Neston.  It 
comprises  1208  acres  of  land  and  6  of  water,  iu  addition  to 

6  of  adjacent  tidal  water  and  486  of  foreshore ;  population, 
1012.  There  ai-e  Roman  Catholic  and  Primitive  Methodist 
chapels. 

Neswiok,  a  township  in  Bainton  parish  in  the  E.  E. 
Yorkshire,  6  miles  SW  of  Great  Driffield.  Post  town.  Great 
Driffield ;  money  order  and  telegi-aph  office.  North  Dalton. 
Acreage,  987  ;  population,  54.  Neswick  Hall  is  a  fine  old 
mansion. 

Netchwood,  a  hamlet  in  Ditton  Priors  parish,  Salop,  near 
the  river  Severn,  5J  miles  WSW  of  Bridgnorth. 

Neteshead.     See  Neatishead. 

Nether  Alderley.     See  Aluerlet. 

Netheravon,  a  vill.ige  and  a  parish  in  Wilts.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Avon,  6  miles  N  by  W  of  Amesbury,  and 

7  S  by  E  of  Woodborough  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  has  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegi-aph  office  under  Salisbury.  The 
parish  contains  also  the  tithing  of  Chisenbury-de-la- Folly. 
Acreage,  3536;  population  of  the  civil  parisli,  505;  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  552.  There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of  nine 
members  and  a  chairman.  The  manor,  with  Netlieravon  House, 
belongs  to  the  Beach  familj'.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury;  value,  £165  with  residence.  Patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  churcli  is  ancient,  lias  been 
restored,  and  has  a  pinnacled  tower.  There  are  Baptist  and 
Primitive  Methodist  chapels.     Sydney  Smith  was  curate. 

Nether  Beck,  a  stnamlet  of  the  S  of  Cumberland,  issu- 
ing from  a  tarn  near  the  Pillar,  and  running  southward  past 
the  W  side  of  Yewbavrow,  to  the  middle  of  the  NW  side  of 
Wast  Water. 

Nether  Broughtou.     See  Broughton,  Nether. 

Netherbury,  a  villace  and  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire.  The 
village  lies  on  the  river  Brit,  Umile  S.SW  of  Beaminster,  .and 
5  miles  from  Bridport  station  on  the  G.W.I!.  It  has  a  post, 
money  order,  and  tclngi-apli  office.  The  civil  parish  cuntains 
also  the  titliings  of  Aslie,  Bowood,and  Melplash,and  part  of 
the  hamlet  of  Loscombe.  Acreage,  6274;  population,  1454. 
It  is  divided  into  two  ecclesiastical  districts — Netherhury-cnm- 
Solway  (population,  1071)  and  Melplasb  (412).  There  is  a 
parish  council  i-oiisistingofelevenmembers.  Upper  and  Greater 
Stroudc,  Hatchlands.  .and  Slape  are  the  cliief  residences.  The 
old  manor  house,  called  Melplasb  Court,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  More  family,  is  now  a  farmhouse.  The  land  is  very  fertile, 
and  is  watered  by  numerous  sti'eamlets  traversing  wooded 
ravines.  A  considerable  area  is  occupied  by  cider  orchards. 
There  is  a  flax  and  tow  manufactory.   The  living  is  a  vicarage, 


united  with  the  chapelry  of  Ashe,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury; 
value,  £175  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Salisburj-. 
The  church  is  Early  Perpendicular,  in  good  condition,  with  a 
tower  and  chancel.  It  has  been  restored,  and  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  one  of  the  More  family.  The  great  tithes  used  to  form 
the  endowments  of  the  three  prebendaries  connected  with  the 
polish — the  prebendary  of  '' Netherbury-in-Terra,"  " Netber- 
bury-in-Ecclesia,"  and  "  Slape  " — but  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  unendowed  pre- 
bends as  canons  still  occupy  their  stalls  in  the  Cathedral 
Church.  The  vicarage  of  Melplasb  is  a  separate  benefice. 
There  are  four  dissenting  chapels — one  in  Netherbury,  oue 
in  Weytown,  and  two  iu  Solway  Ashe. 

Netherby  Hall,  in  Arthuret  parish,  Cumberland,  adjacent 
to  the  boundary  with  Scotland,  2J  miles  N  by  E  of  Longtown 
station  on  the  North  British  railway.  The  river  Esk  runs 
through  the  estate.  Near  here  is  the  site  of  an  old  Roman 
station,  and  many  Roman  remains  have  been  found.  It  is 
the  seat.of  the  Graham  family,  aud  contains  a  rich  collection 
of  Roman  corns  aud  other  relics  found  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Netherby  estate  belonged  to  the  Stotevilles,  passed  through 
the  Wakes,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  ClitFords,  and  others, 
to  the  Grahams ;  extended  along  the  Esk  to  the  amount  of 
about  30,000  acres,  included  a  considerable  portion,  now 
drained  and  cultivated,  of  the  Solway  moss,  and  figures  in  the 
well-known  ballad,  "  There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of 
the  Netherby  clan." 

Netherby,  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshu:e.  See  Keakbt-with- 
Netherby. 

Nether  Ceme.     See  Cerse  Nether. 

Nethercote,  a  hamlet  in  Warkworth  parish,  Northamp- 
tonshire, near  the  boundary  with  Oxfordshire,  1  mile  from 
Warkworth  village. 

Nethercote,  a  hamlet  in  Tackley  parish,  Oxfordshire,  on 
the  river  Cherwell  and  the  Oxford  Canal,  SJ  miles  NE  of 
Woodstock. 

Nethercote,  a  hamlet  in  Wolfhameote  parish,  Warwick- 
shire, near  the  Oxford  Canal,  6|  miles  ENE  of  Southam. 

Nethercott,  a  hamlet  in  Braunton  pai-ish,  Devonshke,  5 
miles  WNW  of  Barnstaple. 

Nether  Denton.     See  Denton,  Nether. 

Netherfield,  a  hamlet  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
Sussex.  The  hamlet  lies  3^  miles  WNW  of  Battle  station 
on  the  S.E.R.,  and  has  a  post  office  under  Battle;  money 
order  .and  telegraph  office.  Battle.  The  parish  was  constituted 
in  1862.  Population,  446.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Chichester;  gross  value,  £200  with  residence. 
Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  The  church  was  built  in 
1860,  after  designs  by  S.  S.  Teulon  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  edifice, 
with  a  very  tine  carved  stone  and  marble  reredos,  and  four 
painted  windows  in  the  chancel,  the  E  one  of  which  is  a 
memorial  window,  also  one  on  the  S  side  of  the  nave  in 
memory  of  the  late  vicar,  and  together  wiih  parsonage  and 
scIkjoIs  was  erected  and  endowed  by  Lady  Webster  in  memoiy 
of  her  deceased  husband.  Sir  Geodfrey  Webster. 

Netherfold,  a  h.amlet  in  Kimberworth  township,  Rother- 
hani  parish,  in  the  W.  R.  Yorkshu-e,  2  miles  W  of  Rotherham. 

Nethergate,  a  hamlet  in  Haxey  parish,  Lincolnshire, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  W  of  Haxey  vilLage. 

Nether  Graveship,  a  township  in  Kendal  parish,  West- 
morland. It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Kent,  1  mile  from 
Kendal  railway  station,  and  within  the  municipal  borough  of 
Kendal.     Acreage,  358 ;  population,  877. 

Nether  Green,  a  hamlet  in  Upper  Hallam  township, 
Sheffield  parish,  iu  the  W.  R.  Yorkshire,  4i  miles  W  of 
Sheffield. 

Nether  Haddon.     See  Haddojj,  Nether. 

Netherhall,  the  seat  of  the  Senhouse  family  iu  the  W  of 
Cumberland,  on  the  river  Ellen,  near  Maryport.  It  was  for- 
merly called  AInebnrgh  Hall  aud  Ellenborougb  Hall. 

Netherhall,  the  quondam  ancient  moated  seat  of  the  Colt 
family,  on  the  W  border  of  Essex,  near  Roydon.  It  was 
taken  down  iu  1775,  but  a  fine  old  gateway  of  it,  with  flank- 
ing tower,  still  remains. 

Nether  Hallam.     See  Hallam,  Nether. 

Nether  Kellet.     See  Kellet,  Nether. 

Nether  Padley.     See  Padley,  Nether. 

Nethershire,  a  hamlet  in  Ecclesfield  township  and  parish, 
W.  R.  Yorkshire,  2J  miles  NW  of  Ecclesfield  village. 
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Nether  Silton.     See  Siltos,  Nether. 

Nether  Staveley,  a  township  in  Staveley  parish,  West- 
morland. It  lies  on  the  river  Kent,  half  a  mile  from  Staveley 
station  on  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  Post  town  and  money  order  and 
telegraph  office,  Staveley.  Acreage,  2563;  population,  444. 
Netherstead,  a  place  in  the  N  of  Beds,  7i  miles  NE  of 
Bedford. 

Nether  Stowey.     See  Stowet,  Nethek. 
Nether  Street,  a  place  in  the  centre  of  Wiltshire,  3J 
miles  NW  of  Devizes. 

Nether  Street,  a  place  in  the  N  of  Middlesex,  near 
Finchley. 

Nether  Thong,  a  township  in  Alraondbury  parish,  W.  K. 
Yorkshire,  5  miles  from  Huddersfield,  and  1  mile  from  Thongs- 
bridge  station  on  the  L.  &  Y.  E.  It  has  a  post  office  under 
Huddersfield :  money  order  office,  Thongsbridge ;  telegraph 
office,  Holmfirth.  Acreage  of  the  township,  795 ;  population, 
965;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  1495.  There  is  an  urban 
district  council  consisting  of  nine  members.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Wakefield ;  net  value,  £160  with  resi- 
dence. Thechurch,erectedm  1830,intheEarlyEnglishstyle, 
was  restored  in  1877.  There  are  Wesleyau  and  Free  Methodist 
chapels.     The  chief  industry  is  woollen  manufactures. 

Netherthorpe,  a  hamlet  in  Ashton-with-Anghton  parish, 
W.  R.  Yorkshire,  8  miles  E  by  S  of  Sheffield. 

Netherton,  a  hamlet  in  Fyfield  parish,  Berks,  6t!-  miles 
WNW  of  Abingdon. 

Netherton,  a  hamlet  in  Frodsbam  lordship  and  parish, 
Cheshire,  near  Frodsbam.    Castle  Park  is  the  chief  residence. 

Netherton,  a  hamlet  in  Combinteiguhead  parish,  Devon- 
shu'e,  1  mile  from  Combinteignhead  village. 

Netherton,  a  place  in  the  NW  of  Hants,  8i  miles  N  of 
Andover. 

Netherton,  a  place  in  Ledbury  parish,  Herefordshire,  3 
miles  ENE  of  Ledbury. 

Netherton,  a  place  in  Brampton  Abbotts  palish,  Here- 
fordshire, 1  mile  N  of  Koss. 

Netherton,  a  township  in  Sefton  parish,  Lancashire,  on 
the  river  Alt  and  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  6  miles 
N  by  E  of  Liverpool,  and  2  from  Aintree  station  on  the 
Cheshire  Lmes  Committee  railway  and  the  L.  &  Y.  R.  It  has  a 
post  office  under  Liverpool;  money  order  and  telegraph  office, 
Aintree.  Acreage,  1126;  population,  651.  The  manor  belongs 
to  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  who  is  the  chief  landowner.  There  is 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

Netherton,  a  village  in  Bedlington  parish,  Northumber- 
land, on  the  N.E.K.,  2  miles  SSE  of  Morpeth.  It  has  a  sta- 
tion on  the  railway,  and  a  post  office,  known  as  Nedderton, 
under  Newcastle ;  money  order  and  telegi'aph  office,  Bedhngton. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  lords  of  the  manor. 

Netherton,  a  township  iu  Cropthorne  parish,  Worcester- 
shire, near  Elmley  Castle,  2  miles  S  of  Cropthorne  village. 
It  forms  part  of  Elmley  Castle  ecclesiastical  parish,  and  has 
remains  of  an  ancient  chapel.    Acreage,  737;  population,  69. 

Netherton,  a  vUlage  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  Dud- 
ley parish,  Worcestershire.  The  village  stands  on  the  Stour- 
bridge Canal,  near  the  boundary  with  Staffordshire,  1^  mile 
S  of  Dudley.  It  has  a  station  on  the  G.W.R.,  and  a  post, 
money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Dudley.  The  ecclesi- 
astical parish  was  constituted  in  1844.  Population,  12,418. 
The  manor  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley.  There  are  some 
good  residences.  Mineral  springs,  similar  to  those  of  Chel- 
tenham, with  baths,  are  at  Saltwells  Wood.  Scythes,  spades, 
shovels,  boilers,  iron  tanks,  u-on  boats,  gasometers,  and  chain 
cables  are  extensively  manufactured ;  coal  and  ironstone  are 
mined ;  and  there  are  breweries  and  malthouses.  A  public 
hall,  free  library,  police  and  fire  station  was  erected  in  1895. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  gi'oss 
value,  £300  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Dudley. 
The  church  was  built  in  1830  .and  was  restored  in  1886.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  many 
miles  round.  There  are  chapels  of  ease  at  Darby  End  and 
Dudley  Wood.  There  ai-e  Baptist,  Congregational,  Wesleyan, 
Primitive  Methodist,  and  New  Connexion  Methodist  chapels. 

Netherton,  a  hamlet  in  Kidderminster  parish,  Worcester- 
shire, near  Kidderminster. 

Netherton,  a  large  village  in  South  Crossland  township, 
Aimondbury  parish,  W.  E.  Yorkshire,  2^  miles  SSW  of  Hud- 
dersfield.    It  has  a  station  on  the  L.  &  Y.R.,  and  a  post, 
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money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Huddersfield.  There 
are  Conservative  and  Liberal  clubs,  an  Oddfellows'  hall,  and 
Congregational  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 

Netherton,  a  village  in  Thomhill  parish,  W.  R.  Yorkshu-e, 
4J  miles  S\V  of  Wakefield,  and  3  from  Horbury  station  on 
the  L.  &  Y.R.  It  has  a  post  office  under  Wakefield;  money 
order  and  telegr.aph  office,  Middlestowu.  The  Beaumont 
family  are  lords  of  the  manor  and  principal  landowners.  There 
are  a  mission  church  and  Primitive  Methodist  and  Wesleyan 
chapels. 

Netherton  Hall,  a  seat  in  Devonshire,  under  Chinehead, 
3  miles  S  of  Honiton.  An  ancient  single  ditch  entrenchment 
called  Farway  Castle  is  on  Chiuehead. 

Netherton  North  Side,  a  township  in  Alwinton  parish, 
Northumberland,  4|-  miles  from  Alwinton,  and  6J  from  Roth- 
bury  station  on  the  North  British  railway.  It  has  a  post 
office  of  the  name  of  Netherton,  under  Rothbury;  money 
order  office,  Harbottle ;  telegraph  office,  Alwinton.  Acreage, 
762;  population,  51. 

Netherton  South  Side,  a  township  in  Alwinton  parish,. 
Northumberland,  4^  miles  from  Alwinton, and  6  from  Roth- 
bury station  on  the  North  British  railway.  Post  town,  Roth- 
bury; money  order  and  telegraph  office,  Alwinton.  Acreage, 
731 ;  population,  82. 

Nethertown,  a  hamlet  in  Hamstall  Eidware  parish,  Staf- 
fordshire, on  the  river  Trent,  4  miles  E  of  Rugeley. 

Nethertown,  a  hamlet  in  St  Bees  parish,  Cumberland, 
with  a  station  ou  the  Furness  railway. 

Nether  Wallop.     See  Wallop,  Nether. 

Nether  Wasdale.     See  Wasdale,  Nether. 

Netherwent  St  Bride.     See  Bride  Netherwent,  St. 

Nether  Whitacre.     See  Wiiitacee,  Nethee. 

Netherwitton,  a  village,  a  township,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  Northumberland,  3  miles  from  Ewesley,  6J  from 
Meldon,  and  8  from  Scots  Gap  station  ou  the  North  British 
railway.  There  is  a  post  office  vmder  Morpeth;  money  order 
and  telegi-aph  office,  Hartbm-n.  Acreage  of  the  township, 
3930;  population,  173;  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  345. 
There  is  a  woollen  factory.  Netherwitton  Hall  is  the  seat 
of  the  Trevelyan  family,  who  are  lords  of  the  manor.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Newcastle ;  net  value, 
£142  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Hartburn.  The 
church  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  was  enlarged  iu 
1886.  The  chancel  was  restored  and  re-roofed,  and  a  new- 
organ  erected,  in  1881. 

Nether  Worton.     See  Wortos,  Nether. 

Netley,  a  place  in  the  centre  of  Salop,  6|-  miles  S  of 
Shrewsbury, 

Netley  or  Netley  Abbey,  a  tithing  in  Hound  parish, 
Hants,  on  the  NE  side  of  Southampton  Water,  1  mile  from 
Netley  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  and  3J  miles  SE  of 
Southampton.  It  has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph 
office  under  Southampton.  It  contains  ruins  of  an  ancient 
abbey,  a  transmuted  old  castle,  and  a  great  military  hospital  j 
and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  transient  visitors  and  pleasure 
parties.  The  name  Netley  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  Natan 
Leaga,  the  Saxon  desiguation  of  a  great  wooded  tract,  pro- 
bably more  or  less  identical  with  the  New  Forest ;  but  has- 
been  generally  regarded  as  a  transmutation  of  Letley,  and  as 
derived  from  the  Latin  Lcetus  Locus  or  de  Iceto  loco^  signi- 
fying *'  the  happy  spot."  The  scenery  was  naturally  very- 
fine;  it  became  much  enhanced  by  the  artificial  features, 
particularly  those  of  the  abbey ;  and  it  now  presents  its  old 
attractions  in  altered  fomis,  and  has  acquired  new  ones.  The 
abbey  ruins  have  been  denuded  of  much  overshadowing  wood, 
and  have  been  otherwise  changed ;  the  old  castle,  which  was 
one  of  those  built  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  protection  of  the 
southern  coast,  has  been  converted  into  a  private  residence ; 
and  the  militaiy  hospital,  with  vast  extent  of  masonry  and 
with  striking  embellishments,  has  been  erected;  but  the  scenic 
features,  m  most  other  respects,  continue  to  be  what  they 
were  when  Horace  Walpole  wrote  in  1755.  "  How,"  says 
he,  "  shall  I  desciibe  Netley  to  you  ?  I  can  only  by  teUiug 
you  it  is  the  spot  in  the  world  which  I  and  Mr  Chute  wish. 
The  ruins  are  vast,  and  retain  fragments  of  beautiful  fretted 
roof  pendent  in  the  air,  with  all  variety  of  Gothic  patterns  of 
windows  wrapped  round  and  round  with  ivy.  Many  trees- 
are  sprouted  up  among  the  walls,  and  only  want  to  be  in- 
creased with  cypresses.    A  hill  rises  above  the  abbey,  enchcled 
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with  wood.  The  fort,  in  which  we  would  build  a  tower  for 
habitation,  remains  with  two  small  platforms.  This  little 
■castle  is  buried  from  the  abbey  in  a  wood,  in  the  very  centre, 
on  the  edge  of  the  hill.  On  each  side  breaks  in  the  view  of 
the  Southampton  Sea,  deep  blue,  glistening  with  silver  and 
vessels ;  on  one  side  terminated  by  Southampton,  on  the 
other  by  Calshot  Castle ;  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  rising  above 
the  opposite  hills.  In  short,  they  are  not  the  ruins  of  Netley 
but  of  Paradise.  Oh !  the  purple  abbots !  what  a  spot  had 
they  chosen  to  slumber  in !  The  scene  is  so  beautifully 
tranquil,  yet  so  lively,  they  seem  only  to  have  retired  into 
the  world." 

The  abbey  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  either 
by  the  king  liimself  or  by  Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester; was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to  Edward  the 
Confessor ;  was  colonized  by  Cistercian  monks  from  Beaulieu 
Abbey ;  was  never  so  much  enriched  as  to  have  more  than 
£100  of  estimated  annual  revenue;  was  given  at  the  dissolu- 
tion to  Sir  W.  Paulett,  first  Marquis  of  Winchester ;  passed 
to  the  son  of  Protector  Somerset,  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  here 
entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560 ;  went  in  1700  to  Sir 
Bartlett  Lucy,  in  whose  time  the  church  continued  entire, 
and  who  sold  the  materials  of  it  to  a  builder  of  Southampton ; 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  ruin  partly  by  that  builder,  partly 
by  subsequent  depredators ;  belongs  now  to  the  Chamberlayne 
family;  and  underwent  considerable  restoration,  with  addition 
of  a  new  small  chapel  of  ease,  in  1860-61.  The  ruins  are 
extensive,  present  a  good  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  their 
age,  and  are  now  very  well  kept ;  but  they  are  far  from  rich 
in  architectural  details,  and  they  owe  not  a  111  tie  of  their 
attraction  to  the  mere  beauty  of  their  situation.  The  gi-cat 
gate  is  on  the  S,  and  opens  into  the  fountain  or  cloister 
com't.  That  court  is  a  square  of  114J  feet  each  way,  and 
once  had  cloisters  along  the  S,  the  W,  and  the  N  sides.  Some 
domestic  buildings,  with  marks  of  modern  alterations,  are  on 
the  S  side  and  part  of  the  W  side ;  the  parlour,  the  refectory, 
the  buttery  and  the  kitchen  begin  on  the  S  part  of  the  E 
side,  and  extend  southward  about  55  feet  beyond  the  line  of 
the  S  side ;  the  passage  to  the  inner  court  pierces  the  E  side 
immediately  N  of  the  parlour ;  the  chapter-house  and  two 
sacristies  are  'on  the  E  side,  to  the  N  of  that  passage ;  the 
nave  of  the  church  extends  along  all  the  N  side ;  the  rest  of 
the  church  extends  eastward  to  mid-distance  of  the  inner 
court ;  a  raised  ten-ace,  supposed  to  have  surrounded  all  the 
inner  court,  extends  along  the  N  side  of  that  court ;  and  a 
mined  building,  supposed  to  have  been  the  abbot's  lodgings, 
stands  detached  aS  the  NE  corner  of  the  inner  court.  The 
refectory  was  beneath  the  dormitory,  measures  45  feet  by  24, 
is  divided  into  two  alleys  by  four  pillars,  and  has  windows  of 
two  lancet  lights  and  foliated  head-circles.  The  kitchen 
measures  48  feet  by  18;  retains  its  groining,  but  has  lost  the 
ribs ;  and  contains  a  remarkable  fireplace  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  chapter-house  measures  36  feet  by  36,  and  is 
-divided  by  four  pillars  into  nave  and  aisles.  The  church  is 
cruciform,  measures  211J  feet  from  W  to  E  and  56|-  feet 
along  the  transepts,  and  had  an  E  chapel  in  each  of  the 
transepts,  the  N  one  now  a  mere  fallen  mass.  The  nave  is 
of  eight  bays,  the  choir  of  five,  and  both  have  aisles.  The 
clerestory  is  deeply  recessed,  and  consists  of  triplets  included 
by  a  common  arch  in  each  bay,  but  there  was  no  triforium. 
The  E  window  forms  two  trifoliated  lights,  with  foliated 
head-circle.  A  tower  is  traditionally  said  to  have  risen  from 
the  centre,  to  have  been  crowned  with  lofty  pinnacles,  and 
to  have  served  as  a  landmark  to  mariners  coming  up  South- 
ampton Water. 

An  inscription  was  found  during  the  restoration,  proving 
the  abbey  to  have  been  really  built  during  the  time  of 
Henry  III.;  and  the  tombstone  of  one  of  the  monks,  of 
date  1431,  also  was  found.  JIany  verses  have  been 
written  on  "Netley 's  ruins,"  by  Keats,  Sotheby,  Bowles,  and 
others,  and  the  following  sonnet  by  Bowles  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen : — 

"Fall'n  pile!  I  ask  not  what  has  been  thy  fate,— 
But  when  the  weak  winds,  wafted  from  the  main, 
Through  each  lone  arch,  like  spirits  that  complain, 

Come  hollow  to  my  ear,  X  meditate 

On  this  world's  pa'ssing  pageant,  and  the  lot 

Of  those  who  once  might  proudly  in  their  prime 
Have  stood,  with  giant  port;  till,  how'd  by  time 

Or  injury,  their  ancient  boast  forgot, 
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They  might  have  sunk,  like  thee ;  though  thus  forlorn, 
They  lift  their  head,  with  venerable  hairs 

Besprent,  majestic  yet,  and  as  in  scorn 

Of  mortal  vanities  and  short-lived  cares: 

Even  so  dost  thou,  lifting  thy  forehead  grey, 

Smile  at  the  tempest  and  Time's  sweeping  sway." 

The  royal  military  hospital,  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
sprang  out  of  a  lack  of  accommodation  for  such  during  the 
Crimean  War,  and  was  founded  in  1857.  It  occupies  10 
acres  of  ground,  stands  in  a  plot  of  about  193  acres,  is 
situated  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  abbey  ruins,  on  a 
high  and  gently  sloping  bank,  about  350  yards  from  high- 
water  mark,  and  immediately  under  a  prolongation  of  the 
wooded  hill  which  rises  behind  the  abbey ;  is  in  the  Decorated 
Italian  style,  of  purple  bricks  and  Portland  stone ;  extends 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  from  N  to  S ;  com- 
prises a  massive  and  highly-decorated  centre,  two  main  wings, 
and  detached  rear  buildings ;  is  estimated  to  have  cost  for 
ground,  construction,  and  furnishing,  about  £500,000,  and 
contains  accommodation  for  1000  patients,  besides  officers, 
attendants,  and  servants.  The  centre  is  adorned  with  a 
noble  portico  of  double  columns  of  Portland  stone,  rises  fotur 
storeys,  with  a  width  of  216  feet,  is  crowned  with  a  dome- 
shaped  campanile,  rising  to  the  height  of  150  feet ;  and  is 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  officers,  and  to  surgical  and  medical 
departments,  but  includes  bath-rooms,  a  large  swimming- 
bath,  and  a  library.  The  two  main  wmgs  rise  three  storeys, 
measure  each  about  GOO  feet  in  length  and  70  feet  in  height, 
have  each  a  light  ornamental  belfry  tower  at  the  extremity ; 
look,  as  seen  from  the  outside,  to  be  almost  all  windows; 
and  are  appropriated  to  the  great  mass  of  the  convalescents. 
The  kitchen,  with  the  cooking-offices,  stands  in  the  rear  of 
the  main  building ;  communicates  with  it  by  a  passage  of 
covered  windows,  and  is  surmounted  by  two  dining-rooms, 
e.ich  60  feet  by  32,  for  such  inmates  as  are  well  enough  to 
assemble  at  meal  hours.  The  chapel  is  situated  similarly  to 
the  kitchen;  measures  100  feet  in  length,  63  feet  in  width, 
and  50  feet  in  height,  and  has  simple  yet  handsome  and  ap- 
propriate decorations.  Other  buildings  also  are  in  the  rear, 
and  quite  detached ;  some  of  them  for  orderly,  store,  guard, 
ablution,  and  post-mortem  rooms ;  others  forming  the  wards, 
each  two  storeys  high,  40  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  for 
convalescent  officers,  and  for  convalescents  from  cutaneous, 
febrile,  or  ophthalmic  disorders.  The  suiTounding  grounds 
are  disposed  in  terraces  and  in  gardens.  A  monument  to  the 
officers  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  War  was  erected  on  the  river 
front  of  the  grounds  in  1865 ;  is  a  beautiful  structure  in  the 
style  of  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century ;  consists  chiefly 
of  Portland  stone,  with  columns  in  polished  Derbyshii-e 
marble ;  comprises  a  four-stepped  b.ase  about  5  feet  high, 
divisional  piUars  at  the  angles  of  the  base,  an  octagonal 
arcade  resting  on  coupled  columns  of  polished  marble,  eight 
tablets  inscribed  with  the  names  of  ofiicers,  a  smaller  sur- 
mounting octagonal  arcade  also  resting  on  columns  of  polished 
marble,  four  niches  with  emblematic  sculptures  relative  to  the 
purposes  of  the  hospital,  and  a  terminal  column  crowned 
with  a  finial  large  cross,  and  rises  altogether  to  the  height  of 
56  feet. 

Netley  or  Netley  Marsh,  a  parish  in  Hants,  separated 
from  Eling  parish  in  1894,  2  miles  from  Totton  station,  2J 
from  Lyndhurst  Road  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.R,  and  6  W 
by  N  of  Southampton.  It  has  a  post  ofiice  of  the  name  of 
Netley  Marsh,  under  Southampton ;  money  order  and  tele- 
graph office,  Totton.  The  pai-ish  includes  the  hamlets  of 
Calmoor,  Hartley,  Woodlands,  and  Ower.  Population,  1177. 
The  parish  council  consists  of  seven  members.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester;  v.alue,  £114  with 
residence.  The  church  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  was  erected  in  1555.  There  is  a  mission 
church  at  Calmoor. 

Netley  Place,  a  seat  in  the  centre  of  Surrey,  5 J  miles  W 
of  Dorking.  It  belonged  at  one  time  to  Netley  Abbey  in 
Hants,  and  belongs  now  to  the  Lomax  family. 

Netteswell  or  Nettleswell,  a  parish,  with  a  village,  in 
Essex,  1  mile  S  of  Burnt  Mill  station  on  the  G.E.R.,  2  miles 
S  of  the  river  Stort  at  the  boundary  with  Herts,  2  SSW  of 
Harlow,  and  5  N  from  Epping.  It  has  a  post,  money  order, 
and  telegi'aph  office  of  the  name  of  Netteswell  Cross,  under 
Harlow.    Acreage,  1552  ;  population,  555.    The  manor  was 
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given  by  Harold  II.  to  Waltham  Abbey,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  Phelips  family.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
St  Albans;  net  value,  £135  with  residence.  The  church, 
which  is  a  small  plain  building  of  stone,  consists  of  nave  and 
chancel,  with  wooden  tun'et  and  spire,  and  it  contains  some 
curious  ornamental  brickwork  and  some  ancient  brasses. 

Nettlebed,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire.  The 
village  stands  on  an  eminence  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  5  miles 
NW  of  Henley  station  on  the  G.W.K. ;  is  a  pleasant  place, 
with  well-built,  neat,  and  very  clean  principal  street,  con- 
tains several  good  inns  and  shops;  is  a  polling  place,  and 
has  a  post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  oiBoe  under  Henley- 
on-Thames,  and  a  fan  on  the  Monday  before  29  Oct.  The 
parish  comprises  1172  acres;  population,  697.  There  is  a 
parish  council  consisting  of  seven  members.  Windmill  Hill 
is  696  feet  above  the  village,  and  commands  beautiful  and 
extensive  views.  Nettlebed  Hill  rises  to  a  height  of  about 
608  feet  above  sea-level.  Some  trade  is  done  in  beech 
timber,  and  bricks,  tiles,  and  coarse  potteryware  are  made 
from  a  gi-eenish-white  sandy  clay  which  is  found  here  in  gre.at 
abundance.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Ox- 
ford; net  value,  ilOO  with  residence.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1845,  and  is  a  plain  edifice  in  the  Decorated  style. 
There  is  a  Congregational  chapel. 

Nettleoombe,  a  tithing,  conjoint  with  Mappercombe,  in 
Poorstock  parish,  Dorsetshire,  4|  miles  NE  of  Bridport. 

Nettlecombe,  a  tithing  in  Whitwell  and  Bonchm-ch  par- 
ishes. Isle  of  Wight,  7i  miles  SSE  of  Newport. 

Nettlecombe,  a  parish  in  Somerset,  1  mile  from  Road- 
water  station  on  the  West  Somerset  Mineral  railway,  and 
6A  miles  N  by  W  of  Wiveliscombe.  Post  town,  Taunton ; 
money  order  and  telegraph  ofBce,  Williton.  It  contains  the 
hamlets  of  Baggearn  Huish,  Egypt,  Coulton,  Clitsome, 
Harpers,  Holcombe  Water,  Torr,  Slade,  Vample  Cross,  Yean, 
and  Woodford.  Acreage,  3073  ;  population  of  the  civil  parish, 
269  ;  of  the  ecclesiastical,  259.  The  manor,  with  Nettle- 
combe Com-t,  belongs  to  the  Trevelyan  family.  Nettlecombe 
Com-t  is  a  very  fine  mansion,  contains  a  grant  deed  of  Nettle- 
combe estate  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  a  miniatm-e  portrait 
of  Charles  I.  worked  with  his  own  ban-,  and  many  other 
curiosities,  and  stands  amid  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds. 
The  hving  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ; 
gross  value,  £500  with  residence.  The  chuixh  consists  of 
nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  porch  and  tower. 

Nettlecombe  Tont,  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  Dorsetshire, 
2^  miles  WNW  of  Milton  Abbas.  It  has  a  square,  half- 
ditched,  ancient  camp  of  about  20  acres,  and  it  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  sm-ronnding  country,  including  the  Vale  of 
Blackmore.  The  name  Tont  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
Thent,  the  name  of  a  chief  Egyptian  deity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Celts  as  Thent  Ait,  "  the  god  of  the  dead." 

Nettleden,  a  parish  in  Bucks,  contiguous  to  Herts,  2^ 
miles  NE  of  Berkhampstead  station  on  the  main  line  of  the 
L.  &  N.W.R.  Its  post  town  is  Hemel  Hempstead ;  money 
order  and  telegraph  office.  Little  Gaddesden.  Acreage,  804 ; 
population,  115.  Straw-plait  is  made  here.  The  property 
belongs  to  Earl  Brownlow,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor.  In 
1894  Nettleden  was  united  to  Potter  End  (1  mile  distant, 
in  Herts)  as  one  living,  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford ; 
joint  value,  £190  with  residence.  Patron,  Earl  Brownlow. 
The  church,  a  building  of  stone  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
was  built  in  1470,  and  was  pai-tly  rebuilt  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Bridgwater ;  it  contains  a  brass  of  the  16th  century  and 
some  ancient  monuments. 

Nettleham,  a  vUlage  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
village  stands  2  miles  WNW  of  Reepham  station  on  the  Hull 
and  Lincoln  branch  of  the  M.S.  &  L.R.,  and  3  NE  of  Lin- 
coln, and  has  a  post  and  money  order  office  under  Lincoln ; 
telegraph  office,  Lincoln.  The  parish  comprises  3491  acres; 
population,  914.  There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of  ten 
members.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, and  a  palace  of  the  bishops  once  stood  here.  Nettle- 
ham  Hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Hood  family,  and  stands  on  an 
eminence  amid  pleasant  grounds.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  ;  net  value,  £180  with  resi- 
dence. Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  church,  an 
ancient  building  of  stone  in  Early  English  and  Perpendicular 
styles,  was  restored  in  1882.  There  are  Free  Methodist  and 
Wesleyan  chapels,  and  some  small  charities. 
334 
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Nettlesden.     See  Nettleden. 

Nettlestead,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Kent.  The  village 
stands  on  the  river  Medway,  1  mile  SSW  of  Wateringbury 
station  on  the  S.E.R.,  and  6  miles  SW  of  Maidstone.  It  has 
a  post  office  under  JMaidstone ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Wateringbury.  The  parish  contains  also  the  hamlets 
of  West  Barming  and  Nettlestead  Green.  Acreage,  1305; 
population  of  the  civil  parish,  514;  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
541.  Nettlestead  Place  was  the  residence  of  the  Pimpe 
family  from  the  time  of  Edward  I. ,  passed  to  the  Scotts  and 
the  Botelers,  and  has  left  some  remains.  About  140  acres 
have  usually  been  under  hops.  Gravel  pits  are  on  the  river. 
The  hamlet  of  West  Barming  was  formerly  a  separate  parish, 
and  still  retains  ecclesiastically  a  parochial  status.  The  liv- 
ing of  Nettlestead  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  rectory  of 
West  Barming,  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  gi'oss  value, 
£390  with  residence.  The  church  is  Early  English,  with  a 
tower,  and  retains  in  its  windows  interesting  ancient  stained 
glass. 

Nettlestead,  a  parish  in  SnffiDlk,  2J  miles  W  of  Claydon 
station  on  the  Ipswich  and  Norwich  section  of  the  G.E.E., 
and  6f  NW  of  Ipswich.  Post  town,  Ipswich ;  money  order 
and  telegraph  office,  Needham  M-arket.  Acreage,  991 ;  popu- 
lation, 62.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Richmond, 
passed  to  Peter  de  Savoy,  the  Tiptofts,  the  Despencers,  and 
the  Wentworths,  and  gave  to  the  last  the  title  of  Baron.  It 
belongs  now  to  the  Pretyman  family.  Nettlestead  Hall  was 
the  manor  house,  retains  an  ancient  gateway  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Wentworths,  and  is  now  a  farmhouse.  The  living 
is  a  rectory,  with  Little  Blakenham  annexed,  in  the  diocese 
of  Norwich  ;  gross  value,  £162.  The  church  is  a  fine  Gothic 
building  of  stone,  and  contains  a  handsome  monument  of 
Mr  S.  Sayer,  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Boyse,  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Bible,  was  a  native. 

Nettlestead  Green.     See  Nettlestead,  Kent. 

Nettlestone  Green,  a  hamlet  on  the  NE  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  2i  miles  SE  of  Ryde. 

Nettlestone 'Point,  a  small  bold  headland  on  the  NE 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  Seaview  village,  2J  miles  ESE 
of  Ryde.  It  formerly  was  crowned  with  a  blockhouse  for 
the  defence  of  the  island,  and  on  that  account  is  sometimes 
called  Old  Fort.  The  French  invading  force  of  1545  landed 
here  and  occupied  the  blockhouse,  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  its  gai-rison,  and  they  ventured  hence  inland,  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  were  driven  back  with  great  loss  to  their 
ships.  The  rocks  of  the  headland  consist  of  rag  or  freestone, 
with  silicious  concretions  passing  into  grit,'and  they  abound 
in  comminuted  univalves. 

Nettleswell.     See  Netteswell. 

Nettlesworth,  a  hamlet  in  Flawsworth  township,  Chester- 
le-Street  pavish,  Durham,  2  miles  from  Chester-le-Street 
station  on  the  N.E.R.  It  has  a  post  and  money  order  office 
under  Chester-le-Street ;  telegi'aph  office,  Sacriston. 

Nettleton,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
village  stands  very  pleasantly  in  a  valley,  at  the  foot  of  a 
bold  projection  of  the  Wolds,  called  Nettleton  Hill,  1  mile- 
SSW  of  Caistor,  and  2  miles  ENE  of  Holton  and  Moortowii 
stations  on  the  Hull  and  Lincoln  branch  of  the  M.S.  &  L.R. 
It  has  a  post  office  under  Caistor ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Caistor.  The  pai-ish  comprises  3602  acres  ;  population, 
446.  There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of  seven  members. 
The  manor  belongs  to  the  Richardson  family.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln;  gross  value,  £270  with 
residence.  The  church  was  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower,  in  1873.  There  are  Primitive  Methodjst  and 
Wesleyan  chapels. 

Nettleton,  a  village  and  a  parish  m  Wilts.  The  village 
stands  half  a  mile  SE  of  the  boundary  with  Gloucestershire, 
IJ  WNW  of  Akeman  Street,  and  7  miles  NW  by  W  of  Chip- 
penham station  on  the  G.W.R.  Post  town,  Bm-ton;  money 
order  office,  Acton  Turville;  telegraph  office.  Badminton. 
Acreage,  1971 ;  population,  379.  There  is  a  p.irish  council 
consisting  of  seven  members.  A  large  barrow,  with  three 
stones  of  a  cromlech,  is  in  this  parish.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  The  church  is 
ancient  and  has  a  tower. 

Nettleworth,  a  manor  in  Warsop  parish,  Notts,  on  the 
river  Maun,  3J  miles  N  of  Mansfieli  It  is  the  property  of 
the  Fitz-Herbert  family. 
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Netton,  a  hamlet  in  Bishopstone  parish,  Wiltshire,  3J 
miles  SSW  of  Wiltou. 

Netton,  a  hamlet  in  Durnford  palish,  Wiltshire,  2  miles 
SW  of  Amesbury. 

Nevendou  or  Newendon,  a  parish  in  Essex,  2|-  miles 
N  by  W  of  Pitsea  station  on  the  London,  Tilbnry,  and  South- 
end railway,  and  4^  SE  of  Billericay.  It  has  a  post  office 
under  Battles  Bridge  (S.O.) ;  money  order  and  telegraph 
office,  Wickford.  Acreage,  1013;  population,  149.  The 
manor  appears  on  record  so  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St 
Albans  J  net  value,  ^£141  with  residence.  The  church,  a 
building  of  stone  m  the  Early  English  style,  comprises  nave 
and  chancel,  and  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1875. 

Nevem,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire.  The 
village  stands  on  the  rivulet  Nevern,  in  a  picturesque  reach 
of  deep  wooded  vale,  2  miles  ENE  of  Newport,  and  8  NVV 
of  Crymmych  Arms  station  on  the  Whitland  and  Cardjgan 
section  of  the  G.W^K.  It  was  once  a  borough,  governed  by 
a  portreeve  and  burgesses.  Post  town,  Newport.  The  parish 
includes  Penllyn,  Cilgwyn,  and  Henllys.  Acreage,  14,712 
of  land  and  188  of  water  (including  156  of  foreshore); 
population,  1209.  There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of 
thirteen  members.  Llanhyfer  Castle  stood  on  an  eminence 
above  the  village ;  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  palace  of  the 
princes  of  Dyfed ;  was  probably  the  residence  of  Martin  de 
Tom'S  before  he  married  the  daughter  of  Rhys  ap  Grufydd ; 
was  a  square  structure  with  a  bastion  at  each  angle ;  towered 
aloft  on  one  side  from  the  rim  of  a  rocky  ravine,  and  was 
defended  on  the  other  sides  by  a  deep  fosse  excavated  in  the 
solid  rock  ;  it  has  left  some  traces.  A  short  distance  from  the 
site  of  the  castle  on  the  roadside  there  is  a  cross  called  Pilgrim's 
Cross,  shaped  in  the  rock,  with  knee-marks  underneath  of 
the'' pilgrims  who  halted  here  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of 
St  David  at  St  David's  Cathedral.  A  mansion  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  was  the  seat  of  Su-  James  ap  Owain,  passed 
to  occupants  of  other  families,  and  is  now  a  farmhouse. 
Llwyngwair  is  a  chief  residence.  A  bridge,  called  Pout 
Baldwyn,  crosses  the  Nevern  rivulet,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  or  one  of  the  earliest  places  at  which  Archbishop 
Baldwin  and  Giraldus  preached  the  crusades.  Pentre-evan, 
about  Ij  mile  from  the  village,  is  a  remarkably  large  crom- 
lech ;  has  a  capstone  measuring  18  feet  by  9 ;  is  so  high 
that  sis  persons  on  horseback  can  be  sheltered  under  it ;  and 
is  snn-ounded  by  a  rude  Druidical  circle  150  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Another  cromlech,  with  a  furrow  in  the  capstone, 
is  at  Llech-y-Drybedd.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with 
the  chapehy  of  Cilgwyn,  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's ;  gross 
value,  £194  with  residence.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  church  is  Norman,  with  a  tower,  and  contains  a  coffin- 
lid  with  an  early  Greek  cross.  The  churchyard  is  planted 
with  yew  trees,  and  contains  a  veiy  fine  cross  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, 2  feet  broad,  IJ  foot  thick,  13  feet  high,  circular  at  the 
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top,  and  carved  on  all  sides  with  knot-work      There  are- 
Baptist,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  Congi-egational  chapels. 

Nevem,  The,  a  rivulet  of  the  N  of  Pembrokeshire,  rising 
in  the  Vrenny-vawr  Hills,  and  running  about  10  miles  in  th& 
dii-ection  of  W  by  N  to  the  sea  at  Newport  Bay. 

Neville  Fifehead.     See  Fifehead  Neville. 

Neville's  Cross,  an  ancient  cross  1  mile  west  of  the  city 
of  Durham.  It  commemorates  the  Battle  of  Red  Hills  or 
Neville's  Cross,  fought  on  17  Oct.,  1346,  when  David,  king 
of  Scotland,  suffered  a  great  defeat.  Only  parts  of  the  shaft 
and  steps  now  remain,  and  these  were  repaired  in  1883,  and 
enclosed  with  a  wall  and  railing.  In  1889  a  large  number 
of  silver  coins,  enclosed  in  an  urn,  were  found  here. 

Neville  Taxiing.     See  Takking  Neville. 

Nevill  Holt.     See  Holt  ok  Nevill  Holt. 

Nevin  or  Nefyn,  a  small  town  and  a  parish  in  Carnar- 
vonshire. The  town  stands  on  the  W  coast  of  the  Llevn 
Peninsula,  under  Carn  Bodvean,  7  miles  NW  by  W  of  Pwll- 
heE  It  is  rapidly  developing  as  a  favourite  seaside  resort, 
as  it  has  a  fine  beach  quite  safe  for  bathing  at  all  states 
of  the  tide.  It  was  the  place  where  Edward  I.,  in  1284,  held  a 
triumphal  festival,  with  tournaments  and  other  amusements, 
attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  nobdity  and  gentry,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  conquest  of  Wales ;  was  made  a  borough  by 
the  Black  Prince,  but  never  attained  to  any  considerable  con- 
sequence. It  consists  of  one  long  street  with  several  branches, 
and  is  somewhat  straggling  and  in-egularly  built.  It  has  a 
post,  money  order,  and  telegraph  office  under  Pwllheli.  It 
unites  with  Carnarvon,  Bangor,  Conway,  Criccieth,  and 
Pwllheli  to  form  the  Carnarvon  district  of  boroughs,  which 
sends  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  parish  is 
conterminate  with  the  borough,  includes  the  village  of 
Morfa  Nevin,  and  comprises  1661  acres;  population,  1798, 
There  is  a  parish  council  consisting  of  fifteen  members. 
Poithdynlleyn,  IJ  mUe  WSW  of  the  village,  ranks  as  a  sab- 
port  to  Carnarvon ;  is  believed  to  have  been  used  as  a  port 
by  the  Romans;  and  retains  in  its  neighbourhood  strong 
entrenchments  which  appear  to  have  been  Roman.  It  was- 
proposed  during  the  railway  mania  to  make  it  the  chief  mail 
packet  station  to  Ireland  in  lieu  of  Holyhead,  and  also  a 
terminus  of  railways  m  connection  with  the  Great  Western 
system.  Nant  Gwrtheyrn  was  the  final  retreat  of  Vortigern, 
where  he  died  and  was  bmied,  and  his  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  a  large  mound  on  the  E  side  of  the  valley. 
Carn  Bodvean  rises  abruptly  from  a  plain  to  a  height  of 
about  900  feet,  and  commands  a  fine  panoramic  view.  The 
walks  along  the  clifl's  overiooking  the  beach  are  very  fine, 
and  there  are  splendid  views  of  Anglesey,  and  even  Wicklow 
Hills  are  visible.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Bangor;  net  value,  £121  with  residence.  The  church  has 
a  curious  nan-ow  tower,  and  is  good.  There  are  Baptist, 
Calvinistic  Methodist,  Congregational,  and  Wesleyau  chapels, 
and  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Morfa  Nevin. 
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